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ADVERTISEMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS. 


The  publisheTB  respectfiilly  preaent  the  Pxctobial  History  of  England  to  the  American 
people,  because  they  regard  it  as,  in  many  very  important  respects,  the  most  valuable  history 
that  has  ever  been  written  of  that  colossal  empire.  Its  entire  freedom  from  partisan  or  sectarian 
bias,  the  spirit  of  ardent  and  exact  research  by  which  its  pages  are  distinguished,  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  the  plan  upon  which  it  is  written,  and  the  admirably  faithful  and  accurate  manner 
in  which  that  plan  has  been  carried  out,  combine,  it  is  believed,  to  give  it  a  value  not  possessed 
by  any  other  work  of  a  similar  kind  accessible  to  the  American  public. 

It  was  originally  issued  in  London,  in  monthly  parts,  by  Charles  Knight,  the  well  known 
publisher  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  UseRil  Knowledge,  and  was  thus  sent  forth,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  under  the  supervision,  and  with  the  sanction,  of  that  renowned  association.  Its 
aothorship  is,  of  course,  shared  by  a  number  of  writers ;  but  it  was  edited  by  Mr.  George  L. 
Craik,  whose  various  works  upon  the  literary  and  general  antiquities  of  Great  Britain  have  made 
him  &vorably  known  in  this  department  The  leading  and  most  prominent  merit  of  the  book  is 
the  compleieneu  of  the  historical  view  which  it  presents  of  the  history  of  England.  Afier  an 
introductory  sketch  of  the  primitive  history  of  the  British  Isles,  in  which  the  question  of  their 
original  population  is  discussed  with  great  learning  and  ability,  the  work  is  divided  into  succes- 
sive Periods,  the  history  of  each  Period  forming  a  separate  Book.  The  Books  are  sub-divided 
into  Chapters,  each  Chapter  being  devoted  to  a  distinct  department  in  the  history  of  the  entire 
Period.     Thus  we  have— 

I.  A  narrative  of  the  Ciril  and  Military  transactions  of  a  Period,  in  which  is  presented  all  that 
is  usually  given  in  historical  works,  namely,  a  narrative  of  the  progress  of  arms,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  military  power  of  the  empire,  its  achievements  and  conquests  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  the  more  marked  and  important  changes  effected  in  the  forms  of  government  and  leg^lation. 
The  constant  aim,  in  this  department  of  the  work,  has  been,  to  avoid  all  the  prejudices  and  sym- 
pathies connected  with  parties  and  sects,  which  have  so  seriously  distorted  most  of  the  English 
histories  that  have  hitherto  been  written,  and  rendered  them  adroit  and  elaborate  pleadings,  in 
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behalf  of  one  side  or  the  other,  rather  than  the  candid  and  straight-forward  narratives  of  actual 
facts  which  students  require,  and  which  alone  can  be  of  permanent  value.  In  this  endeavor  the 
author  seems  to  have  been  entirely  successfuL  Authorities  have  been  carefully  examined  and 
judiciously  used ;  doubtful  questions  have  been  studied  in  the  spirit  of  an  antiquarian,  rather  than 
a  partisan ;  and  the  narrative  sets  forth,  simply  and  clearly,  the  actual  doings  of  all  parties,  while 
it  shares  in  the  zeal  and  prejudices  of  none.  The  pictorial  illustrations  in  this  department  are 
exceedingly  valuable,  consisting  of  portraits  of  the  prominent  actors  in  the  events  described, 
drawn  from  authentic  and  reliable  sources ;  sketches  of  the  actual  scenes  upon  which  these  events 
occurred,  accurate  representations  of  the  weapons,  coins,  ships,  &;c.  of  the  Period,  and  spirited 
delineations  of  the  most  important  scenes,  copied  from  historical  paintings  of  celebrated  artists 
of  acknowledged  merit.  This  portion  of  the  work,  constituting  the  first  chapter  of  each  Book, 
and  extending  in  all  to  above  two  thousand  pages,  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Chables  M'Farlans. 

II.  Following  this,  we  have»  in  a  secotid  chapter  of  each  Book,  a  history  of  Religion,  written, 
widi  one  exception,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Thomson,  in  which  the  progress  of  religion,  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  then  the  changes  which  took  place  in  consequence  of 
the  prevailing  religious  conflicts,  are  clearly  presented  and  illustrated  by  pictorial  representations. 

III.  The  third  chapter  of  each  Book  is  devoted  to  a  history  of  the  Constitution,  Government, 
and  Laws  of  the  Period  embraced  in  the  general  division  to  which  the  Book  relates.  This  por- 
tion forms,  more  stiictJy,  the  constitutional  history  of  the  empire,  and  gives  a  clear,  connected, 
and  elaborate  view  of  the  growth  of  the  Constitution  of  England,  the  rise  and  progress  of  populai 
liberty,  and  all  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  legislation  and  government  of  Grreat 
Britain.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  important  portions  of  the  work,  and  was  written 
by  Mr.  A.  Bisset,  barrister-at-law,  With  occasional  and  inconsiderable  exceptions. 

IV.  The  fourth  chapter  of  each  Book  embraces  a  history  of  the  National  Industry,  the  various 
occupations  which  chiefly  prevailed  in  the  successive  Periods,  the  methods  of  agriculture,  of 
mechanics,  of  afi  the  useful  arts,  and  the  gradual  progress  of  the  people  from  the  pursuits  of  a 
rude  and  semi-savage  state  to  the  refinements  and  diversified  industry  of  later  and  more  culti- 
vated times.  This  department  forms  a  very  curious  and  valuable  portion  of  the  work,  and  will 
be  still  more  highly  prized  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  first  attempt  ever  made  to  present  a  history 
of  the  industry  of  the  nation*  This  chapter,  in  the  first  Book,  which  contains  an  immense 
amount  of  recondite  and  most  curious  informaticHi,  was  written  by  Mr.  Planche,  and  the  cor- 
responding chapters  for  the  succeeding  Periods  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Pi^att.  The  narrative  is  illustrated 
throughout  by  pictorial  representations  of  every  portion  of  the  subject — ^tbe  methods  of  plough- 
ing, sowing,  reaping,  digging,  spinning,  weaving,  threshing,  and,  indeed,  of  every  department  of 
agricultural,  mechanical,  and  domestic  labor,  copied  from  pictures  of  the  date  to  which  they  refer. 
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V.  The  fifth  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  history  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Fine  Arts,  accord-; 
ing  to  their  development  in  each  of  the  saceessive  Periods.  In  the  second  Book  this  chapter 
embraces  a  full  and  admirable  history  of  Saxon  literature ;  and  the  same  chapter  in  Books  third, 
filth,  and  sixth,  contains  arranged  specimens  of  language  and  style,  which  cannot  &j1  to  be  highly 
interesting  to  scholon  and  historical  students.  These  portions  of  the  work  were  written  by  Sir 
Hejtbt  Ellis  ;  Mr.  Potntbk  contributed  the  history  of  Architecture  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the 
second  and  following  Books ;  and  Mr.  Atrton  has  furnished,  in  the  same  chapter  of  Books  fourth^ 
fifth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth,  a  history  of  Music. 

VI.  The  sixth  chapter  in  each  Book  contains  accounts  of  the  costmne  and  fiimitnre  in  use  at 
the  time,  furnished  by  Mr.  Planchb,  and  a  history  of  Manners  and  Customs  by  Mr.  ThomsoNi 
copiously  illustrated  by  well. drawn  and  authentic  pictorial  illustrations* 

VIL  The  seventh  chapter  in  each  Book  comprises  a  history  of  the  Condition  of  the  People^ 
and  gives  a  comprehensive  view  of  their  Social  Position.  It  embraces  facts  which  could  not  con- 
reniently  be  introduced  into  any  of  the  preceding  chapters,  and  treats  principally  of  the  National 
Civilization  of  the  Period — ^the  proportions  of  the  different  classes  into  which  the  population  was 
dirided — the  incomes  and  costs  of  living  of  each  class — the  state  of  health  of  the  community-— 
oidinazy  length  of  life— statistics  of  vice  and  crime,  and  some  account  of  the  judicial  institutions 
for  repressing  and  punishing  violations  of  the  law. 

This  detailed  statement  of  the  contents  of  the  work  is  here  presented,  in  order  that  an  idea  may 
be  formed  of  its  general  scope,  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  plan  upon  which  it  has  been 
executed.  It  gives  a  complete  history  of  the  People,  as  well  as  of  the  Government— of  the 
progress  of  Arts,  as  well  as  of  Arms— of  Manners  and  Customs,  as  well  as  of  Laws — a  picture 
of  the  Pursuits,  Habits,  and  Condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  People,  as  well  as  of  the  more 
dazzling  and  ambitious  achievements  of  the  Warriors  and  Nobles.  Little  reflection  is  needed 
to  convince  any  one  that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  actual  progress  and  growth  of  a 
nation  can  be  accurately  and  satisfactorily  traced.  The  true  life  of  a  nation  lies  in  these 
details.  Its  well-being  is  involved  in  them,  far  more  than  in  those  military  exploits  to  which 
historians  in  general  have  limited  their  attention.  They  furnish  the  elements  of  national  power, 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  national  greatness ;  and  the  history  of  England  is  far  more  accurately 
to  be  learned  from  these  representations  of  the  growth  of  her  industry,  the  development  of  her 
resources,  the  extension  of  her  commerce,  and  her  general  advancement  in  civilization  and 
science,  as  shown  in  the  most  ordinary  pursuits  of  daily  life,  than  from  the  proudest  conc^uests  of 
her  world-encircling  arms.  The  pictorial  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  an  immense  number, 
add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work,  by  rendering  more  impressive  and  definite  the  representa- 
tions of  the  narrative.     They  present  to  the  eye  accurate  pictures  of  what  is  described  in  the 
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text,  and  thus  deepen  and  strengthen  the  impression  which  the  verbal  descriptions  convey.  They 
are  well  drawn  and  admirably  executed,  and  add  essentially  to  the  utility,  as  well  as  the  attract- 
iveness of  the  work.  The  style  is  easy,  vigorous,  and  chaste— entirely  unambitious,  yet  not 
inferior  in  any  particular  to  that  of  works  which,  in  this  respect,  put  forth  much  more  lofty  pre- 
tensions. The  work  engaged  the  constant  and  unwearied  labors  of  the  several  writers  employed 
upon  it  for  upward  of  seven  years,  and  its  copyright  cost  the  original  proprietors  little  less  than 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  It  has  been  very  widely  regarded,  by  some  of  the  highest  and  best 
authorities,  as  in  every  essential  respect  the  best  History  of  England  ever  written. 

Hitherto  the  very  high  price  of  the  English  edition  has  rendered  it  entirely  inaccessible  to  the 
great  body  of  the  American  people.  It  is  now  presented  in  a  form  and  at  a  price  which  will,  it  is 
confidently  believed,  place  it  within  the  reach  of  the  great  majority  of  the  reading  public  throughout 
the  United  States.  In  thus  republishing  this  extensive  work,  the  American  publishers  believe  they 
are  rendering  an  important  service  to  the  cause  of  popular  instruction  and  of  general  intelligence. 

Harper  and  Brothers. 
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ORIGINAL  POPULATION  AND  PRIMITIVE  HISTORY 


THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS. 


O  qnestioii  in  history  is 
more  intricate  and  diffi- 
cult than  that  of  the 
original  population  of 
the  British  islands. 
The  subject,  indeed, 
in  its  various  relations, 
is  entangled  with  near- 
^  all  the  darkest  ques- 
tions that  perplex  the 
primeval  antiquities  of 
our  race.  Every  part 
of  it  has  been  a  field  of  bng  and  keen^  waged 
oontroversy,  where  all  the  resources  of  learning  and 
mssnuity,  and,  it  may  be  added,  all  the  license  of 
imsgiiisrion  and  passion,  have  been  called  forth  in 
tapport  of  the  moat  irreconcilable  opimons  and  sys- 
tems ;  and  still  there  is  scarce^  a  leading  point  in  the 
inqiiiiy  that  can  be  said  to  be  perfectly  established, 
or  cleared  from  all  obscurity  and  c<H}fu8ion. 

Yet,  almost  in  direct  proportion  to  its  difficulty, 
and  the  degree  in  which  it  luis  exercised  and  baffled 
speculation,  the  sulgect  is  interesting  and  tempting  to 
a  liberal  cnrioaiQr-  The  connexion  which  it  developes 
between  the  present  and  the  remotest  past — the  ex- 
tent of  the  space  over  which  the  survey  of  it  carries 
OS— the  light,  however  faint  and  interrupted,  shed  by 
it  upon  diat  wide  waste  of  the  time  gone  by,  which 
the  torch  of  history  has  ]»h  in  utter  darkness — all 
combine  to  excite  and  lure  on  the  imagination,  and  at 
tbe  same  time  to  give  to  the  investigation  much  of  a 
real  utility  and  importance. 

It  wiD  not  be  expected  that  we  should  here  enter 
opon  the  more  remote  inquiries  to  which  the  subject, 
if  pumied  to  its  utmost  extent,  might  conduct  us ; 
bot  it  win  be  of  importance  to  the  understanding  of 
nmch,  especially  of  the  earliest  portion,  of  the  history 
which  is  to  follow,  that  the  reader  should,  in  the  first 
phce,  be  put  in  possession  of  the  clearest  views  that 
cso  be  obtained  with  regard  at  least  to  the  immediate 
parentage  of  each  of  the  various  races  which  appear 
to  have  occupied,  or  made  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
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these  islands,  before  the  comparatively  recent  date 
at  which  it  commences.  Even  confined  within  the 
limit  thus  marked  out,  the  investigation  is  beset  with 
difficulties;  and  in  pursuing  it,  we  are  frequently 
obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  such  probable  conjectures 
as  we  are  enabled  to  make  when  deserted  by  every- 
thing like  clear  evidence,  and  lefl  to  grope  our  way 
among  a  crowd  of  doubts  and  perplexities  in  the  dim- 
mest twilight.  It  may  be  of  advantage  that  we  shouk) 
pre&ce  the  exposition  of  the  conclusions  to  which 
we  have  come,  by  a  statement  of  the  several  sources 
from  which  evidence  or  conjectural  intimations  upon 
subjects  of  this  kind  may  be  drawn ;  and  of  the 
general  principles  according  to  which  our  judgments 
ought  to  be  formed. 

1.  The  most  obvious  species  of  evidence,  in  reg^ 
to  the  events  that  have  happened  in  any  particular 
country,  or  the  actions  and  fortunes  of  nations  and 
races  of  men,  is  the  history  of  them  recorded,  either 
in  writing  or  by  monuments,  at  the  time,  or  while 
the  remembrance  of  them  was  still  fresh.  If  we  had 
such  records  in  all  cases,  bearing  sufficient  marks  of 
their  authenticity  and  faithfulness,  we  should  not 
need  to  have  recourse  to  any  other  kind  of  evidence, 
the  inferences  from  which  must  always  be  compara- 
tively conjectural,  uncertain,  and  vague.  A  contem- 
porary history  of  any  past  event  is  the  nearest  thing 
that  can  be  obtained  to  the  actual  observation  of  it; 
and  even  for  those  living  in  the  age  in  which  the  event 
takes  pkce,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  few  per- 
sons who  may  have  been  present  on  the  occasion, 
such  a  histoiy  or  narrative  constitutes  the  very  best 
information  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  conmiand. 
In  the  state  of  the  world  at  which  we  are  now  arrived, 
with  the  mighty  printing-press  in  perpetual  opera- 
tion everywhere  like  another  power  of  nature,  it  is 
not  to  be  apprehended  that  any  important  movement 
in  human  affairs  can  happen,  at  least  in  the  civilized 
parts  of  the  earth,  without  an  account  of  it  being 
immediately  drawn  up,  and  so  multiplied  and  dis- 
persed that  it  cannot  fail  to  go  down  to  posterity. 
Without  any  regular  machinery  established  and  kept 
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at  work  for  that  purpose,  the  traiwmiBsioii  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  everything  worth  noting  that  takes  place  to 
all  future  generations,  is  now  secured  much  more 
effectually  than  it  ever  was  in  those  times  when  pub- 
lic functionaries  used  to  be  employed,  in  many  coun- 
tries, to  chronicle  occurrences  as  they  arose,  expressly 
for  the  information  of  after-ages.  Such  were  the 
pontifical  annalists  of  ancient  Rome,  and  the  keepers 
of  the  monastic  registers  in  the  middle  ages  among 
ourselves,  and  in  the  other  countries  of  Christendom. 
How  meagre  and  valueless  are  the  best  of  the  records 
that  have  come  down  to  us  thus  compiled  by  authority, 
compared  with  our  newspapers,  which  do  not  even 
contemplate  as  at  all  coming  within  their  design  the 
preservation  and  handing  down  to  other  times  of  the 
intelligence  collected  in  them,  but  limit  themselves  to 
the  single  object  of  its  mere  promulgation  and  imme- 
diate diffusion!  So  much  more  effectually  do  we 
sometimes  attain  a  particular  end  by  leaving  it  to  be 
provided  for  by  what  we  may  call  the  natural  action 
of  the  social  economy,  than  by  any  artificial  apparatus 
specially  contrived  to  secure  it  in  what  may  appear 
to  us  a  more  direct  and  shorter  way.  In  the  present 
case,  the  preservation  of  the  memory  of  events,  which 
in  itself  is  an  end  that  never  could  be  expected  strongly 
to  engage  the  zeal  of  men  in  its  accomplishment,  and 
therofore  oould  not,  generally  speaking,  be  well  at- 
tained by  being  directly  aimed  at,  is  secured,  in  the 
most  complete  and  peifect  form,  through  the  inter- 
vention, and,  as  the  incidental  consequence,  of  another 
endeavor,  which  is  found  to  command,  in  abundant 
measure,  the  most  active  and  eager  exertions.  The 
best  history  for  posterity  is  obtained  out  of  materials 
which  wera  originally  provided  without  any  view  to 
that  object  at  all.  Nor  is  this  true  only  of  the  written 
materials  of  history.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
nearly  all  the  monuments  and  memorials  of  every 
kind  of  which  history  makes  use.  All  have  been 
produced,  in  the  first  instance,  chiefly  or  exclusively 
for  some  other  purpose  than  that  of  conveying  a 
knowledge  of  events  to  posterity.  Coins,  at  once  tiie 
most  distinct  and  the  most  enduring  witnesses  of 
public  transactions,  may  be  said  to  be  wholly  intended 
for  the  mere  prosent  accommodation  of  the  commu- 
nity. So  in  general  ai;e  works  of  architecturo,  which 
nevertheless  often  also  eventually  come  to  take  their 
place  among  the  most  valuable  of  our  historic  evi- 
dences. Even  a  medal  struck,  or  a  statue  or  other 
monument  raised,  professedly  in  honor  of  some  par- 
ticular event,  while  it  may  be  admitted  to  have  also 
in  view  the  perpetuation  of  the  memory  of  the  event, 
and  the  transmission  of  a  knowledge  of  it  to  future 
ages,  has  usually  for  its  main  end  the  present  orna- 
ment and  illustration  of  the  city  or  country  in  which 
it  makes  its  appearance,  and  the  gratification  of  those 
who  are  to  be  its  first  beholders.  Indeed,  were 
motives  of  this  selfish  description  wanting,  we  should 
probabty  make  very  little  provision  for  posterity  in 
anything;  and  yet,  instigated  as  we  actually  aro,  how 
constantly  and  untiringly  are  we  making  such  pro- 
vision in  all  things !  Every  year  that  an  advancing 
country  continues  to  be  inhabited,  it  is  becoming  a 
richer  inheritance,  in  every  respect,  for  all  its  future 


occupants.  The  ages,  however,  which  witnessed  the 
dispersion  and  earliest  migrations  of  the  different 
races  of  the  great  hunmn  family,  have  left  us,  for  the 
most  part,  neither  history  nor  monuments.  The 
only  contemporary  accounts  that  we  have  of  the 
affairs  of  ancient  Europe  are  those  that  have  been 
preserved  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers;  and  the 
portion  of  history  which  has  thus  been  illustrated 
with  any  degree  of  fulness  is  extremely  limited.  Of 
those  countries  which  the  writers  in  question  were 
accustomed  to  call  barbarous,  being  all  the  countries 
of  the  earth,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  inconsid- 
erable peninsulas  of  Italy  and  Greece,  they  have,  for 
the  most  part,  given  us  nothing  beyond  the  most 
scanty  and  unsatisfactory  notices.  They  scareely, 
indeed,  advert  at  all  to  any  of  the  other  European 
nations  but  themselves,  till  the  hte  period  of  the 
absorption  of  those  races  in  the  universal  empire  of 
Rome :  and  then  we  have  merely,  less  or  more  fuHy 
detailed,  the  history  of  the  generally  very  short  pro- 
cess by  which  their  subjugation  was  accomplished. 
Of  the  remoter  antiquities  of  these  races,  the  classic 
authorities  tell  us  scareely  an3rthing  that  is  much  to 
be  depended  upon ;  and,  indeed,  even  of  their  own 
origin  the  Greeks  and  Romans  have  recorded  little 
else  than  fables.  Still,  such  scattered  notices  as  their 
writings  contain,  respecting  the  various  nations  with 
which  they  came  in  contact,  are  not  to  be  neglected 
in  considering  the  subject  with  which  we  are  now 
engaged.  The  informatM>n  with  which  they  furnish 
us  is  no  doubt  frequently  erroneous,  and  is  always  to 
be  received  with  suspicion  till  found  to  be  corrobo- 
rated by  other  evidence,  and  by  the  probabiUties  of 
tiie  case ;  but  it  may  sometimes  afiford  a  clue  to  guide 
us  in  the  investigation  "viiien  other  resourees  fail. 
Although  a  great  deal  of  industry,  learning,  and  inge- 
nuity, has  been  expended  in  examining  the  testimo- 
nies of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  respecting  the 
ancient  population  of  the  British  islands,  perhaps  all 
the  passages  that  might  be  quoted  in  reference  to  the 
matter,  from  the  entire  series  of  these  writers,  have 
scareely  yet  been  brought  so  completely  as  they 
might  be  into  one  view,  and  considered  both  in  their 
connexion  among  themselves,  and  as  iDustrating, 
or  illustrated  by,  the  evidence  derived  from  other 
sources. 

2.  Next  in  directness  among  the  evidences  upon 
this  subject  to  contemporary  history  (which  is  the 
only  history  that  is  not  inferential  and  conjectural), 
is  to  be  pkiced  the  testimony  of  tradition.  Tradition 
is  merety  unrecorded  history ;  but  the  cireumstance 
of  its  being  unrecorded — ^that  is  to  say,  of  its  being 
transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another  by  no 
more  secure  vehicle  than  that  of  oral  comniunication 
— very  nuterially  detracts,  of  course,  from  its  trust- 
worthiness and  value.  In  the  case  even  of  a  docu- 
ment or  written  history,  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
ascertain  that  it  really  is  what  it  professes  to  be,  that 
it  is  of  the  age  assigned  to  it,  and  that  it  has  not  been 
corrupted  or  falsified ;  in  the  case  of  a  tradition,  this 
matter  is  always  of  much  more  diflficult  determination. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  aflfirmed  that  a  tradition  is  almost 
universally  nothing  mure  than  an  emblematic  or  enig 
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Dfttictl  representatioD  of  the  &cto  on  which  it  is 
foonded ;  and  firequently  the  riddle  is  so  absurd  or  so 
obacnre,  Aat  no  ingenuity  is  capable  of  giving  a  satis- 
frctory  interpretation  of  it  A  tradition  is  obviously 
much  more  exposed,  in  its  descent  through  a  long 
coarse  of  time,  to  all  the  chances  of  alteration  and 
perversioD,  than  a  written  history ;  and  the  metamor- 
phosis which  it  undergoes  is  sometimes  so  complete, 
Bs  to  leave  little  or  no  intelligible  trace  of  its  original 
form  or  import.  On  these  accounts,  the  dependence 
that  can  be  placed  on  this  source  of  information 
respecting  events  of  remote  antiquity,  must  neces- 
ssriiy  be,  in  most  cases,  very  slight  and  dubious.  Still 
the  evidence  of  tradition  is  not  altogether  without  its 
ralue  in  such  inquiries  as  the  present  When  the 
tradition  is  tolerably  distinct  in  its  affirmations — ^when 
it  appears  to  have  prevailed  for  a  long  period,  and  to 
hsTe  been  uniform  in  its  tenor  for  all  the  time  through 
which  its  existence  can  be  traced — ^when  it  is  found 
as  the  national  belief,  not  of  one  merely,  but  of  several 
countries  or  races — and  when  it  harmonizes  with 
other  traditions  relating  to  the  same  subject  pre- 
served in  other  parts  of  the  earth,  it  is  evidently 
entitled  to  examination  at  least,  if  not  to  implicit 
acquiescence.  Of  the  traditions,  however,  which  all 
nations  have  of  their  origin  or  remote  ancestors,  very 
few  present  all  these  characteristics.  Most  of  them 
probably  contain  some  truth,  but  it  is  usuaUy  overlaid 
and  confused  by  a  large  mixture  of  &ble,  so  that  it 
becomes  a  process  of  the  greatest  nicety  and  difficulty 
to  extract  the  metal  from  the  ore. 

3.  The  religion,  the  laws,  the  manners,  and  the 
ca!5toms  of  a  people,  with  the  memorials  of -what 
these  have  been  in  past  ages,  constitute  a  species  of 
evidence  as  to  their  origin,  which,  although  it  may 
be  described  as  only  indirect  and  circumstantial,  is 
really  much  more  valuable  than  the  positive  testi- 
mony of  mere  tradition.  A  tradition  may  be  a  pure 
invention  or  fiction;  it  may  be  nothing  more  than 
the  creation  of  national  vanity ;  even  where  it  has 
been  honest  from  the  first  it  nmy  be  but  an  honest 
nustske;  and  it  ia  always  liable,  in  its  transmission 
throng^  a  succession  of  ages,  to  undergo  change  and 
vitiation  from  many  causes.  But  a  current  of  evi- 
dence furnished  by  aD  the  most  characteristic  pecu- 
liarities of  the  national  habits  and  feelings,  cannot 
lie.  It  may  be  misunderstood;  too  much  or  too 
little  may  be  inferred  from  it ;  we  may  be  deceived 
while  considering  it  by  our  own  credulity,  prejudices, 
or  fancies ;  but  we  are  at  any  rate  sure  that  the  facts 
before  us  are  really  what  they  seem  to  be.  They 
are  the  undoubted  characteristics  which  distinguish 
the  people ;  and  the  only  question  is,  how  did  they 
ongmate,  or  whence  were  they  derived  ?  It  is  true 
that  this  is  commonly  far  from  being  an  easy  question 
to  solve,  and  that  we  are  very  apt  to  be  misled  in 
our  interpretation  of  such  indications  of  the  connexion 
between  one  people  and  another,  as  facts  of  the 
kind  we  are  now  adverting  to  may  seem  to  supply. 
So  many  things  in  the  notions,  practices,  and  institu- 
tions, and  in  the  general  moral  and  social  condition 
of  a  people,  may  arise  from  principles  of  universal 
operation — may  be  the  growth  of  what  we  may  call 


the  common  soil  of  human  nature — that  a  relationship 
between  nations  must  not  be  too  hastity  presumed 
from  resemblances  which  they  may  present  in  these 
respects.  Besides,  institutions  and  customs  may  be 
borrowed  by  one  nation  from  another  with  which  it 
has  no' connexion  of  lineage,  or  may  be  communi- 
cated by  the  one  to  the  other  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
If  France  or  Spain,  for  instance,  were  to  adopt  the 
present  political  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  the 
establishment  of  that  constitution  in  either  of  these 
countries  would  form  no  proof,  some  centuries  hence, 
that  the  country  in  question  had  been  peopled  from 
England.  The  progress  both  of  civilization  and  of 
religion  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  quite  indepen- 
dent of  the  genealogical  connexion  of  nations ;  they 
have  been  carried  from  one  country  to  another,  not 
in  general  along  the  same  line  by  which  population 
has  advanced,  but  rather  by  intercourse,  either  casu- 
ally arising  between  two  countries,  or  opened  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  making  such  a  communi- 
cation. They  have  been  propagated  at  one  time  by 
friendly  missionaries,  at  anotiier  by  conquering  ar- 
mies. But  still,  when,  iu  the  absence  of  any  other 
known  or  probable  cause  sufficient  to  produce  the 
phenomenon,  we  find  a  pervading  similarity  between 
two  nations  in  all  their  grand*  social  characteristics, 
we  have  strong  reasons  for  inferring  that  they  be- 
long to  the  same  stock.  When  such  is  the  case, 
however,  it  will  rarely  happen  that  there  are  not 
also  present  other  evidences  of  the  relationship,  of 
a  different  kind ;  the  memoiy  of  it  wiU  probab^  be 
preserved,  at  least,  in  the  popular  traditions  of  t^e 
two  countries;  and  the  identity  or  resemblance  of 
laws,  religion,  and  customs,  therefore,  has  usually  to 
be  considered  merety  as  corroborative  proof. 

4.  Some  assistance  may  also  be  derived  in  such 
inquiries  from  an  attention  to  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  nations.  Where  these  happen  to  be 
very  strongly  marked,  as  in  the  case  of  tiie  leading 
distinctions  of  the  three  great  races  of  the  Whites, 
the  Malays,  and  the  Negroes,  they  furnish  very 
decisive  evidence ;  but  in  regard  to  the  mere  subor- 
dinate varieties  of  the  same  race — and  the  contro- 
veny  is  commonly  confined  to  that  ground — ^the 
tests  which  they  afford  us  are  of  much  less  value. 
There  are  probably  no  distinctions,  for  instance,  be- 
tween the  Celtic  and  the  Germanic  races  which 
would  not  in  course  of  time,  be  obliterated  by  the 
mere  influence  of  climate.  It  is  with  the  several 
Celtic  and  Germanic  races  alone  that  we  have  to 
do  in  discussing  the  question  of  the  population  of  the 
British  islands.  It  may  be  doubted  if  any  of  these 
could  have  long  preserved  a  distinct  physical  appear- 
ance, when  mixed  together,  as  they  would  be,  if  the 
country  is  to  be  supposed  to  have  been  indebted  for 
its  population  to  more  than  one  of  them.  They 
might  however,  remain  distinguishable  from  each 
other  in  that  respect  for  some  time ;  and  when  Taci- 
tus, for  example,  alleges  the  superior  size  and  the 
red  hair  of  the  Caledonians  of  his  time  as  a  proof  of 
their  Scandinavian  origin,  and  the  dark  complexions 
of  the  Silures,  who  inhabited  the  south  of  Wales,  as 
making  it  probable  that  they  were  of  Spanish  descent. 
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he  may  have  been  justified  in  so  reasoning  in  that 
age,  when  the  supposed  immigrations,  if  they  took 
place,  would  be  comparatively  recent,  and  the  differ- 
ent tribes  or  nations  that  occupied  the  country  re- 
mained still  in  general  separate  and  unmixed.  At 
the  best,  however,  such  indications  can  hardly  be 
taken  as  anything  more  than  a  sort  of  makeweight — 
as  something  tiiat  may 

*<— help  to  thicken  other  proofe 
That  do  demonstnte  thinly.** 

5.  Of  course,  in  attempting  to  trace  the  migrations 
of  nations,  the  relative  geographical  positions  of  the 
countries  from  one  to  another  of  which  tiiey  are 
supposed  to  have  proceeded,  must  not  be  overlooked. 
It  is  indispensable  that  the  route  assumed  to  have 
been  taken  shall  be  shown  to  be  a  natural  and  a 
probable  one.  The  mere  distance,  however,  of  one 
countiy  from  anotiier,  is  not  the  only  consideration 
to  be  here  attended  to.  Of  two  inhabited  countries 
equally  near  to  another  pazt  of  the  world  as  yet 
destitute  of  population,  or  not  fully  peopled,  the 
inhabitants  of  that  which  is  the  most  overcrowded, 
or  those  who  are  the  farthest  advanced  in  civilization, 
or  the  most  distinguished  for  thebr  adventurous  spirit 
and  their  habits  of  extended  intercourse,  will  be 
likely  to  be  tiie  first  to  reach  and  seize  upon  the 
unoccupied  territoiy.  It  has  been  a  disputed  ques- 
tion whether  the  first  migrations  of  mankind  were 
made  by  land  or  hf  sea  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
anything  can  be  generally  affirmed  on  the  subject. 
Some  tribes,  however,  seem  to  have  been  always 
more  addicted  to  navigation  than  others ;  and  there- 
fore they  may  be  supposed  to  have,  in  vety  early 
times,  accomplished  voyages  of  a  length  which  could 
not  be  probably  presiimed  in  tiie  case  of  others.  In  so 
far  as  respects  tiie  British  islands,  however,  whether 
we  suppose  them  to  hafie  derived  their  population 
from  Gaul,  from  Scandinavia,  or  from  Spain,  there 
are  no  difiSculties  presented  by  the  breadth  of  sea 
which  would  have  to  be  traversed  on  any  hypotiiesis. 

6.  Were  tiie  several  descriptions  of  circumstan- 
tial evidence  already  enumerated  our  only  guides 
when  deserted  by  the  direct  testimony  of  histoiy,  it 
would  scarcely  be  possible  to  arrive  at  much  certainty 
on  any  of  the  controverted  questions  relating  to  the 
pedigree  of  nations.  But  there  is  anotiier  species  of 
evidence  which  is  in  many  cases,  in  respect  both  of 
its  distinctness  and  of  the  raliance  that  may  be  placed 
on  it,  worth  much  more  than  all  those  that  have  yet 
been  mentioned  put  together.  This  is  the  evidence 
of  Language.  Their  peculiar  language  indeed  is, 
strictly  speaking,  only  one  of  the  customs  of  a  people ; 
but  it  stands  distinguished  from  other  customs  in 
two  particulars,  which  give  it  an  important  advantage 
for  our  present  purpose.  In  the  first  place,  ahhough 
it  may  be  admitted  that  there  are  certain  general 
principles  which  enter  into  the  structure  of  all  lan- 
guages, and  also,  possibly,  that  aU  existing  languages 
are  sprung  from  one  original,  tiie  different  degrees 
of  alliance  that  subsist  between  different  tongues  are 
yet,  in  most  cases,  veiy  distinctiy  marked ;  nor  is  it 
possible  in  the  nature  of  things  that  there  should  be 
a  pervading  similarity  between  two  tongues  that  have 


been  formed  quite  apart  frt)m  each  other.  There  is 
not  here  any  such  common  soil  of  the  human  mind 
as  would  of  itself  produce  an  identity  of  results  in 
different  countries,  like  what  might  very  weU  hap- 
pen, to  a  great  extent,  in  the  case  of  what  are  com- 
monly called  manners  and  customs,  and  even  in  that 
of  laws  and  institutions.  These  last  naturally  admit 
of  comparatively  littie  variety  of  form.  It  would 
seem  nothing  at  all  wonderful,  for  example,  that  two 
nations  which  should  never  have  had  any  connexion 
of  blood  or  much  intercourse  with  each  other,  should 
yet,  at  the  same  stage  of  their  social  progress,  ex- 
hibit a  considerable  general  resemblance  in  their 
political  institutions  and  their  systems  of  laws — a 
certain  degree  of  civilization  naturally  resolving  itself 
into  nearly  the  same  forms  and  arrangements,  in 
these  respects,  by  its  own  spontaneous  action.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  ordinary  arts  and 
customs  of  life.  These  are  suggested  by  their  obvi- 
ous utility,  and  can  hardly  arise  except  in  one  and 
the  same  form  everywhere ;  or,  if  we  suppose  them 
to  have  been  derived  by  every  people  from  some 
common  souice,  their  inherent  simplicity  would  in 
like  manner  preserve  them  from  variation  in  their 
transmission  through  ever  so  long  a  period  of  time ; 
and  in  this  view  also,  therefore,  they  would  fail  to 
furnish  any  indication  of  the  degree  of  affinity  be- 
tween the  races  to  which  the  possession  of  them 
was  found  to  be  common.  But  the  sounds  of  articu- 
late language  admit  of  infinite  variety,  an4  there  is, 
generally  speaking,  no  natural  connexion  between 
the  objects  of  thought  and  their  vocal  signs ;  so  that 
for  two  nations  that  never  had  any  communication 
with  each  other,  to  be  found  speaking  the  same 
language,  or  even  two  languages,  the  vocabularies  of 
which,  in  any  considerable  degree,  resembled  each 
other,  would  be  a  phenomenon  altogether  miraculous 
and  unaccountable.  Nor  could  the  preservation, 
down  to  the  present  day,  of  a  strong  resemblance 
between  the  languages  of  two  particular  countries, 
be  in  any  degree  explained  simply  by  the  supposition 
of  all  existing  languages  having  sprang  from  a  com- 
mon original;  the  insufficiency  of  such  a  merely 
primitive  connexion  to  produce  the  resemblance  sup- 
posed, is  demonstrated  by  the  great  diversity  of  lan- 
guages which  actuaUy  subsists.  We  are  entitled, 
tiierefore,  to  assume,  that  in  all  cases  where  we  find 
this  clear  and  decided  relationship  of  languages, 
there  must  have  been  a  comparatively  recent  con- 
nexion of  blood,  or  long  and  intimate  intercourse  of 
one  kind  or  another,  between  the  races  of  people  by 
whom  tiiey  are  spoken.  For,  secondly,  it  is  another 
peculiarity  of  a  national  speech,  that  it  is  never 
adopted  from  another  people  on  merely  that  slight 
acquaintance  and  conmiunication  which  has  some- 
times sufficed  not  only  to  transfer  a  knowledge  of 
the  ordinary  arts  of  civilized  life,  but  to  introduce 
into  and  establish  in  a  country,  whole  systems  of 
religion,  of  laws,  and  of  philosophy.  These  things, 
as  already  observed,  have  frequently  been  conveyed 
from  one  part  of  the  earth  to  another  by  a  few  mis- 
sionaries, or  chance  emigrants,  or  simply  by  the  op- 
portunities of  commerce  and  travel.     But  languages 
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have  nerer  been  taught  in  this  way.  A  people  al- 
ways derires  its  language  either  from  its  ancestors^ 
or  from  some  other  people  with  which  it  has  been 
for  a  long  time  thoroughly  mixed  up  in  the  relations 
of  social  and  domestic  life.  It  would,  we  apprehend, 
be  impossible  to  quote  an  instance  of  an  exchange  of 
d>e  popular  speech  of  any  country  being  produced 
by  anything  short  of  either  the  amalgamation,  or  at 
least  the  dose  compression,  of  one  people  with 
another,  which  is  the  result  only  of  conquest.  This 
can  hardly  take  place  without  the  history  or  memory 
of  the  event  being  preseired,  and  therefore  there  is 
little  or  no  danger  of  a  language  thus  imposed  being 
ever  mistaken  for  one  derived  in  the  ordinary  way, 
or  of  any  difficulty  being  thereby  occasioned  in  the 
application  of  the  general  rule— that  whe^e  the  lan- 
guages exhibit  a  strong  resemblance  to  each  other, 
the  nations  speaking  them  are  of  one  stock.  A  per- 
son, for  instance,  visiting  South  Britain  in  the  third 
or  fourth  century,  would  have  found  many  of  the 
people  speaking  Latin ;  and  the  people  of  France,  or 
ancient  GauU  still  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Latin,  for 
the  modem  French  tongue  is  little  else ;  but  no  con- 
siderate inquirer  into  such  matters  would  ever  con- 
chide  from  diese  facts,  in  disregard  of  all  other  evi- 
dence, that  the  original  population  of  Britain  and  of 
Gan)  was  Roman.  The  prevalence  of  the  Roman 
speech  is  sufficiently  accounted  for,  in  these  cases, 
by  the  Ronuin  conquest  and  colonization  of  both 
conntries,  which  are  events  that  have  left,  and  could 
not  fiiil  to  leave,  abundant  memorials  of  themselves 
behind  them,  in  a  great  varieQr  of  forms. 

7.  But  there  is  still  to  be  noticed  another  source 
of  evidence  sometimes  available  on  the  subject  of  the 
original  population  of  a  country,  which  is  of  kindred 
character  to  that  derived  from  the  language  spoken 
m  it,  and  of  equal  distinctness  and  trustworthiness. 
This  is  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  topographical 
nomencktnre  of  the  country,  or  the  knguage  to  which 
the  most  ancient  names  of  phices  in  it  are  found  to 
belong.  Names  have  all  some  meaning  when  first 
imposed;  and  when  a  place  is  named,  for  the  first 
time,  by  any  people,  they  apply  to  it  some  term,  in 
early  times  generally  descriptive  of  its  natural  pecu- 
liarities, or  something  else  on  account  of  which  it  is 
remarkable,  from  their  own  language.  When  we 
find,  therefore,  that  the  old  names  of  natural  objects 
and  locaUties  in  a  country  belong,  for  the  most  pert, 
to  a  particular  language,  we  may  conclude  with  cer- 
tainty that  a  people  speaking  that  language  formerly 
occupied  the  country.  Of  this  the  names  they  have 
ao  impressed  are  as  sure  a  proof  as  if  they  had  left  a 
distinct  record  of  their  existence  in  words  engraven 
00  the  rocks.  Such  old  names  of  places  often  long 
OQtlive  both  the  people  that  bestowed  them,  and 
nearly  all  the  material  monuments  of  thehr  occu- 
pancy. The  language,  as  a  vehicle  of  oral  commu- 
nication, may  gradually  be  forgotten,  and  be  heard 
no  more  where  it  was  once  in  universal  use,  and  the 
<dd  topographical  nomenckture  may  still  remain  un- 
changed. Were  the  Irish  tongue,  for  instance,  ut- 
terly to  pass  away  and  perish  in  Ireland,  as  the 
ipeech  of  any  portion  of  the  people,  the  names  of 


rivers  and  mountains,  and  towns  and  villages,  all  over 
the  country,  would  continue  to  attest  that  it  had  once 
been  occupied  by  a  race  of  Celtic  descent.  On  the 
other  hand,  hon^ever,  we  are  not  entitled  to  conclude, 
from  the  absence  of  any  traces  of  their  language  in 
the  names  of  places,  that  a  race,  which  there  is 
reason  for  believing  from  other  evidence  to  have  an- 
ciently possessed  the  country,  could  not  really  have 
been  in  the  occupation  of  it.  A  new  people  coming 
to  a  country,  and  subjugating  or  dispossessing  the  old 
inhabitants,  sometimes  change  the  names  of  places 
as  well  as  all  or  many  other  things.  Thus  when  the 
Saxons  came  over  to  this  island,  and  wrested  the 
principal  part  of  it  from  its  previous  possessors,  they 
seem,  in  Uie  complete  subversion  of  the  former  order 
of  things  which  they  set  themselves  to  efifect,  to  have 
everywhere  substituted  new  names  in  their  own 
language,  for  those  which  the  towns  and  villages 
throughout  the  country  anciently  bore.  On  this  ac- 
count the  topographical  nomenclature  of  England  has 
ever  since  been,  to  a  large  extent,  Saxon ;  but  that 
circumstance  is  not  to  be  taken  as  proving  that  the 
country  was  first  peopled  by  the  Saxons. 

Guided  by  the  principles  that  have  been  laid  down, 
we  wiU  now  proceed  to  explain  those  views  respecting 
the  original  pdpxilation  of  the  British  islands  which 
seem  best  to  accord  with  the  various  facts  bearing 
upon  the  question,  and  to  form  together  the  most 
consistent  whole.  It  will  be  convenient  to  consider 
the  several  parts  of  the  subject  in  the  order  of  the 
population,  I.  of  England;  II.  of  Ireland;  III.  of 
Scotland;  IV.  of  Wales. 

I.  For  a  long  time,  what  was  held  to  be  the  or- 
thodox belief  respecting  the  original  population  of  the 
southern  part  of  Britain,  was  the  story  of  the  descent 
of  the  first  Britons  from  the  Trojans,  a  colony  of 
whom  was  supposed,  after  the  destruction  of  dieir 
native  city,  to  have  been  conducted  to  this  island  by 
Brutus,  a  grandson  or  great-grandson  of  ^neas,  more 
than  a  thousand  years  before  the  commencement  of 
our  era.  The  person  who  first  made  this  story  gen- 
erally known  was  the  famous  Geofifirey  ap  Arthur, 
Archdeacon  of  Monmouth,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph,  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  as  has  been  sometimes 
asserted,  that  he  was  its  inventor.  His  Latin  history  is, 
in  all  probability,  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  translation 
of  an  Armorican  original,  entitled  "  Brut  y  Breninodd, 
or  a  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Britain,*'  which  was  put 
into  his  hands  by  his  friend  Walter  de  Mapes,  other- 
wise called  Calenius,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  who  had 
himself  brought  the  manuscript  from  Bretagne.  The 
same  legend,  which  is  found  in  so  amplified  a  form 
in  Geoffrey's  work,  is  more  briefly  detailed  in  various 
histories  of  a  much  earlier  date.  The  earliest  writer 
to  whom  it  can  be  traced,  appears  to  be  the  Welsh 
priest  Tysilio,  who  is  believed  to  have  flourished  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century.  The  Brut 
(that  is,  the  Chronicle)  of  Tysilio  seems  to  have  been 
the  prototype  both  of  the  work  which  Geofllirey  trans- 
lated and  of  many  other  similar  performances.^ 

1  Th«  iMBt  «diti<m  of  G«iflV«7  of  Mamootli  ii  printed  nndar  th«> 
title  of  Galfridat  Monamet«iwi«  de  Origioe  et  Gestit  Refum  BriUaoir 
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'  The  vanity  of  being  supposed  to  be  sprung  from  ] 
the  Trojans  was  common,  in  early  times,  to  many  of 
the  European  nations ;  but  the  English  probably  re- 
tained then:  belief  in  the  notion  to  a  later  date  than 
any  of  the  rest.  It  is  gravely  alleged  by  Edward  I., 
in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Pope  Boniface  in 
1301,  as  part  of  the  argument  by  which  he  attempts 
to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  English  crown  over 
Scotland.  As  the  Romans  themselves  pretended  to 
a  Trojan  descent,  it  has  been  plausibly  conjectured 
that  the  various  nations  brought  under  subjection  by 
that  people  were  induced  to  set  up  the  same  claim, 
through  an  ambition  of  emulating  their  conquerors ; 
and  at  a  later  period  it  obviously  fell  in  with  the  views 
or  natural  prejudices  of  the  churchmen,  who  were 
for  the  most  part  the  compilers  of  our  histories,  to 
encourage  an  opinion  which  drew  the  regards  of  the 
people  towards  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis,  as  the 
head  city  of  their  race  as  well  as  of  their  religion. 
The  acute  and  judicious  Camden,  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  almost  the  first  inquirer  into 
our  national  antiquities  who  ventured  to  question  the 
long-credited  tale ;  yet  nearly  a  hundred  years  after- 
wards we  find  a  belief  in  its  truth  still  lingering  in  the 
poetic  imagination  of  Milton. 

Geoffrey  makes  Brutus  and  his  Trojans  to  have 
found  Britain  nearly  uninhabited,  its  only  occupants 
being  a  few  giants  of  the  race  of  Cham,  over  whom 
the  famous  Gogmagog  ruled  as  king;  but  another 
form  of  the  fable  settles  a  numerous  population  in  the 
country  at  a  much  earlier  date.  "  As  we  shall  not 
doubt  of  Brutus  coming  hither,'*  says  Holinshed,  ''so 
may  we  assuredly  think  that  he  found  the  isle  peo- 
pled, either  with  the  generation  of  those  which  Albion 
the  giant  had  placed  here,  or  some  other  kind  of  peo- 
ple whom  he  did  subdue,  and  so  reigned  as  well  over 
them  as  over  those  which  he  brought  with  him.*' 
Albion  is  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  Neptune,  who  took 
the  island  from  the  Celts,  after  they  had  occupied  it 
for  above  three  hundred  years,  under  a  succession  of 
five  kings,  the  first  of  whom  was  Samothes,  the  eldest 
son  of  Japhet,  and  the  same  who  is  called  by  Moses 
Meshech.  From  Samothes,  Britain  received  the  first 
name  it  ever  had,  Samothea.  Albion,  and  his  brother 
Bergion,  who  was  King  of  Ireland,  were  eventually  con- 
quered and  put  to  death  by  Hercules.  The  inventor 
of  this  history  appears  to  have  been  Annius  or  Nanni, 
a  Dominican  friar  of  Viterbo  in  Italy,  who  published 
it  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  a  forged 
work  which  he  attributed  to  Berosus,  a  priest  of  the 
Temple  of  Behis,  at  Babylon,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
PhUadelphus.    It  was  afterwards  taken  up  and  fur- 

ooniiD,  in  Jerome  Commeliue*!  BriUmnicarum  Rerom  Scriptorei  Ve- 
lastiores  et  Prscipai,  fol.  Heidelb.  1587.  It  haa  been  translated  into 
Bnglish  by  Aaron  Thompson,  8to.  Lond.  1718.  An  analysis  of  tbe 
work  i»  girBU  hj  Mr.  Geo.  Ellis,  in  his  Bpeoimens  of  Earlj  Enflish 
Metrical  Romances,  toI.  i.  sec.  3  The  Brut  of  Tysilio  is  printed  in 
the  seeond  Tolnme  of  the  Welsh  Archaiulogy,  8  vols.  8to.  1801 ;  and 
there  is  an  Bnglish  translation  of  it  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Roberts,  8vo. 
Lond.  1810.  On  tbe  dispute  relating  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmooth,  see 
Warton's  Disaertation  on  the  Origin  of  Romantic  Fictitm  in  Earope, 
prefixed  to  his  History  of  English  Poetry,  8vo.  edit.  Lond.  1814,  vol.  i. 
pp.  Tiiiz-xiv,,  and  the  Preface  of  the  editor  (the  late  Mr.  Price),  pp. 
97-W ;  Tumer*s  History  uf  the  Anglo-Saxons,  4th  edit.  8va  Land. 
I8SS,  vol.  i.  p.  0S ;  and  Britanaim  after  the  Romans,  4to.  Lond.  18M, 
pp  xxii.-zzzii. 


ther  illustrated  by  the  celebrated  English  Bishop 
Bale. 

Another  ancient  account  respecting  the  original 
population  of  Britain,  is  Chat  preserved  in  the  Welsli 
poetical  histories  known  by  the  name  of  the  Triads,  ia 
allusion  to  the  diree  events  which  each  of  them  com- 
memorates.    *' Three  names,"  says  the  first  Triad, 
*'  have  been  given  to  the  isle  of  Britain  since  the  be- 
ginning.   Before  it  was  inhabited,  it  was  called  Clas 
Merddin  (literaUy,  the  country  with  sea-cliffs),  and 
afterwards,  Fel  Ynis  (the  Island  of  Honey).     When 
government  had  been  imposed  upon  it  by  Prydain, 
the  son  of  Aedd  the  Great,  it  was  called  Inys  Prydain 
(the  Island  of  Prydain) ;  and  there  was  no  tribute  to 
any  but  to  the  race  of  the  Cymry,  because  they  first 
obtained  it ;  and  before  them  there  were  no  more  men 
alive  in  it,  nor  anything  else  but  bears,  wolves,  bea- 
vers, and   the  oxen  with  the  high  prominence."* 
The  Cymry,  or  ancestors  of  the  present  Welsh, 
therefore,  were,  according  to  th»  authority,  the  first 
inhabitants  of  Britain.     Another  triad  (the  fourth  of 
the  same  series)  states  that  their  leader  was  Hu 
Cadarn,  that  is,  Hugh  the  strong,  or  tbe  mighty,  by 
whom  they  were  conducted  through  the  Hazy,  that 
b,  the  German  Ocean,  to  Britain,  and  to  Llydaw,  that 
is,  Armorica,  or  Bretagne.     It  is  added,  that  they 
came  originally  from  the  country  of  Summer,  which 
is  called  Defrobani,  where  Constantinople  is.     Some 
interpreters  have  been  inclined  to  go  so  far  for  De- 
frobani  as  to  the  island  of  Ceylon,  one  of  the  ancient 
names  of  which  was  Tabrobane  f  and  we  shall  find  in 
the  sequel  that  there  is  another  theory,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Welsh  triads,  which  connects  the  British 
islands  with  Ceylon.     Subsequent  triads  inform  us, 
that  the  next  people  who  came  to  Britain  were  the 
Lloegrwys,  who  came  from  the  land  of  Gwasgwyn, 
or  Gascony,  and  were  of  the  same  race  with  the 
Cymry ;  as  were  also  the  next  colonists,  the  Brython, 
from  the  land  of  Llydaw  (Bretagne).    These,  it  is 
added,  were  called  the  three  peaceful  nations,  be- 
cause they  came  one  to  another  with  peace   and 
tranquillity;  they  also  all  spoke  the  same  language. 
From  the  Lloegrwys,  a  great  part  of  England  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Lloegria.     Afterwards,   other 
nations  came  to  the  country  with  more  or  less  vio- 
lence ;  according  to  the  enumeration  of  Mr.  Turner, 
»» the  Romans ;  the  Gwyddyl  Fficti  (the  Picts),  to 
Alban  or  Scotland,  on  the  part  which  lies  nearest  to 
the  Baltic ;  the  Celyddon  (Caledonians),  to  the  north 
parts  of  the  island ;  the  Gwyddyl,  to  other  parts  of 
Scotland ;  the  Corraniaid  from  Pwyll  (perhaps  Po- 
land), to  the  Humber ;  the  men  of  Galedin,  or  Flan- 
ders, to  Wyth ;  the  Saxons ;  and  the  Llychlynians, 
or  Northmen."'    The  triads,  from  facts  mentioned 
in  them,  appear  not  to  be  older  than  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,^  although  they  may  have  been  founded 

1  Tamer's  Anglo-Saxons,  i.  83.  The  series  which  this  triad  Intro- 
dnoes,  and  which  is  stated  to  he  one  of  the  roost  eumplete  that  existo, 
has  been  printed  in  the  Original  Welsh,  in  the  second  Tolame  of  the 
Welsh  Archaiology. 

s  Sketch  of  the  Early  History  of  the  Cymry,  by  the  ReT.  Peter 
Roberu,  8to.  1803,  pp.  150,  dkc 

>  History  of  the  Angl»>SaxonB,  i.  M. 

«  Britannia  after  the  Romans,  pp.  z.~xiT.  At  the  end  of  Mr.  Tar> 
ner's  Hittory  is  an  elaborate  Vindication  of  the  Gennineneas  of  the 
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apon  the  figments  of  earlier  compontions ;  but  even  I 
if  they  were  of  much  greater  antiquity,  Uiey  could 
be  DO  authority  for  anything  more  than  the  tradi- 
tionary  accounts  of  the  firqf  peopling  of  the  countiy. 

Of  the  theories  which  have  been  proposed  upon 
this  subject  by  modem  inquirers,  one  supposes  the 
first  cobniasers,  both  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  have 
been  the  PhoBuicians.  The  original  suggester  of 
this  notion  appears  to  have  been  Aylett  Sammes,  a 
writer  of  the  httejr  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.' It  has  been  recently  advocated,  with  con- 
siderable ingenuity,  by  Sur  William  Betfaam,  who, 
however,  is  of  opinion  that  the  Phoenicians  were 
preceded  in  the  occupation  of  both  islands  by  the 
Caledonians,  afterwards  called  the  Picts,  whom  he 
conceives  to  have  been  a  people  of  Scandinavian 
origin,  the  Cimbri  of  antiquity.  The  Phoenicians  he 
considers  to  be  the  same  people  with  the  Gael,  or 
Celts.* 

Notwithstanding  any  diversity  of  views,  however, 
which  may  exist  as  to  some  of  the  remoter  points 
of  the  investigation,  it  may  be  affirmed  to  be  now 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  numerous  population 
which  the  Romans  found  in  the  occupation  of  the 
southern  part  of  this  island,  about  luJf  a  century 
before  the  commencement  of  our  era,  was  principally 
a  Celtic  race,  and  had,  in  all  probability,  been  im- 
mediately derived  from  the  neighboring  country  of 
France,  then  known  by  the  name  of  Gallia.  Ciesar, 
the  first  of  the  ancients  who  saw  the  people,  or  who 
has  described  them,  informs  us  that  their  buildings 
were  almost  similar  to  those  of  the  Gauls,  and  that 
their  religion  was  the  same;  and  it  appears  also 
from  his  narrative,  that  a  close  political  albance  ex- 
isted between  the  states  of  Britain  and  those  of  Gaul, 
and  that  the  latter  were  all  along  aided  by  the  former 
in  their  resistance  to  the  Romans.  The  proximity 
of  the  one  country  to  the  other,  indeed — ^the  British 
coast  being  visible  from  that  of  Gaul — ^would  almost 
alone  authorize  us  to  conclude  that  the  one  could  not 
long  remain  unoccupied,  after  the  other  had  been 
settled.  Tacitus,  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
information,  has  expressly  recorded  that,  in  addition 
to  an  identity  of  reUgious  rites,  the  languages  of  the 
Gauls  and  Britons  were  nearly  the  same ;  and  evi- 
dence of  this  fact  remains  to  the  present  day,  in  the 
Celtic  character  of  the  topographical  nomenclature 
of  the  south,  as  well  as  of  the  other  parts  of  Britain, 
in  so  &r  as  it  has  not  been  obliterated  by  the  Saxon 
conquest.  Bishop  Percy  has  observed  that  in  Eng- 
land, **  although  tbe  names  of  the  towns  and  villages 
are  almost  universally  of  Anglo-Saxon  derivation,  yet 
the  hills,  forests,  rivers,  dec.,  have  generally  retained 
their  old  Celtic  names.**' 

It  is  certainly  possible  that  the  country  may,  pre- 

kaemat  BriiiA  Poenw,  vol.  iii.  pp.  4in--6<0.  See,  bIm,  Mr.  Robert's 
^rrfjioc  to  the  Potint  of  Aneorin ;  and  Mr.  E.  Davie*!  Celtic  Reiearcb- 
e>,  9m.  1804,  pp.  IM,  Ac. 

1  See  k»  BritauM  ADtiqna  lUaelnta,  or  the  Antiqaitiee  of  Ancient 
Bmam  ^rived  from  the  Ph«iiiciene,  Ibl.  lfl7S.  Wood*  in  hie  Athena 
Osantrneee,  eeeerte  that  the  trae  author  of  thii  work  waa  Robert  Ay* 
fett,  LL.D.,  a  Maeter  in  Chancery,  who  waa  the  ancle  of  Saounes, 
tad  left  hie  pnpera  to  hie  nephew. 

*  The  Gael  and  Cymbri,  Bwa.  Dob.  1834. 

*  Pre(ao»  to  trtnalaliiwi  of  MaUet't  Northern  Anti^uitiet,  i.  zzzix. 


viously  to  the  arrival  of  the  Gauls,  have  been  occu- 
pied by  a  people  of  different  orig^,  who  on  that 
event  were  obliged  to  retire  to  the  northern  parts  of 
the  island,  where  they  became  the  progenitors  of 
the  Caledonians ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  bring 
forward  any  satisfactory  proof  that  such  was  the 
case.  This  supposed  previous  race  has  not  left  be- 
hind it  either  any  traces  of  its  language,  or  any  other 
monuments  of  its  existence .  Nothing  remains,  either 
on  the  face  of  the  soil,  or  in  the  customs  of  the 
people,  which  would  suggest  the  notion  of  any  earlier 
colonisation  than  that  from  Gaul.  Everything  of 
greatest  antiquity  that  survives  among  us  is  Celtic. 

At  the  same  time  this  view  of  the  subject  is  not 
free  from  some  difficulties,  which  it  is  fair  to  state. 
Caesar,  in  the  first  place,  in  his  account,  makes  a 
marked  distinction  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  of  Britain  and  those  of  the  interior,  not  onl^ 
describing  the  latter  as  much  more  rude  in  their 
manners,  and  altogether  less  advanced  in  civilization 
than  the  former,  but  also  expressly  declaring  them 
to  be,  according  to  the  common  belief  at  least,  of  a 
different  race.  He  says  that  the  tradition  was,  that 
they  originated  in  the  island  itself;  whereas  the 
inhabitants  of  ^the  maritime  parts  had  come  over 
from  Belgium,  and  seized  by  violence  upon  the  por- 
tion of  the  country  which  they  occupied.  This  state- 
ment may  be  considered,  at  least,  to  establish  the 
fact,  that  the  occupation  of  the  coast  by  the  Belgic 
invaders  was  a  much  more  recent  event  than  the 
colonization  from  which  the  people  of  the  interior 
had  sprung.  The  phraseology  of  the  account  through- 
out is  very  precbe  in  regai^  to  the  distinction  inti- 
mated to  exist  between  the  two  races.  For  instance, 
it  is  said  in  one  place  that  those  inhabiting  Kent 
were  by  far  the  most  civilized  portion  of  the  British 
population,  and  that  in  their  customs  or  general 
manner  of  life,  they  differed  but  little  from  the  Gauls, 
while  most  of  those  in  the  interior  sowed  no  com, 
lived  only  upon  milk  and  flesh,  and  were  clothed  in 
skins ;  and  then  the  writer  immediately  proceeds  to 
mention  some  other  peculiarities  as  common  to  all 
the  Britons.^  It  is  true  he  does  not  affirm  that 
different  languages  were  spoken  on  the  coast  and  in 
the  interior ;  but  it  so  happens,  that  on  the  subject 
of  language  he  says  nothing  whatever  in  his  account 
of  Britun.  He  informs  us,  however,  that  Kent  and 
the  maritime  portion  of  the  country  generally  was 
inhabited  by  Belgians ;  and  he  had  already  stated  in 
other  parts  of  his  work,  first,  that  the  Belgs  differed 
from  the  Gauls  or  Celts  both  in  language,  in  institu- 
tions, and  in  laws,'  and  secondly,  that  they  were  a 
people  for  the  most  part  of  German  descent,  who 
had  acquired  a  settlement  for  themselves  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  by  expelling  the  Gauls,  by 
whom  the  district  was  previously  occupied.'  In  so 
far,  therefore,  as  the  testimony  of  Cssar  is  worth 
anything,  it  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  Britons 

1  De  Bell.  Gal.  ▼.  14.  Taeitne  aJao  (A|pnc.  id.)  appean  to  hare  in 
his  immediate  view  only  the  inhabitants  of  thoee  parta  of  Britain  which 
are  nearest  to  France,  when  he  describes  them  as  resemblinf  the  Ganls 
in  language,  religion,  Ao. 

>  De  BeU.  Gal.  i.  L  >  Ibid.  ii.  4. 
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whom  he  describes  were  a  German  or  Teutonic 
race,  not  a  Celtic.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  maritime  parts  were  the  only  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  Britain  whom  he  had  any 
opportunity  of  seeing.  But  if  this  be  the  case,  what 
IS  the  value  of  his  assimilation  of  the  Britons  to  the 
Gauls,  as  proving  the  Celtic  lineage  of  the  former  ? 

Notwithstanding  what  Cssar  has  said  in  the  pas- 
sages we  have  just  quoted,  it  has  been  a  much  con- 
troverted question  to  which  of  the  two  great  races 
from  whom  the  population  of  the  principal  part  of 
Europe  appears  to  be  derived — ^the  Celts  or  the 
Germans — ^the  ancient  Belgae  are  to  be  considered 
as  belonging.  It  has  been  argued,  that  when  Csesar 
describes  them  as  differing  in  language  from  the 
Celts,  he  must  in  all  probability  be  understood  as 
meaning  only  that  they  spoke  a  different  dialect  of 
the  same  language ;  and  that  that  expression,  there- 
fore, is  not  to  be  taken  as  any  evidence  that  they 
were  not  a  Celtic  people.'  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  point  is  an  exceedingly  doubtful  one.  The 
distinction,  in  respect  both  of  language  and  of  Uneage, 
between  the  Celtic  and  the  Teutonic,  Germanic,  or 
Gothic  races,  may  be  said  to  be  the  fundamental 
canon  of  the  modem  philosophy  of  the  origin  and 
connexion  of  nations ;  but  it  is  not  yet  very  long  since 
its  importance  came  to  be  understood.  The  old 
writers  on  the  subject  of  the  Celts,  all  include  both 
the  Celtic  and  the  Gothic  races  under  that  name.^ 
Attention  seems  to  have  been  first  called  to  the  dis- 
tinction in  question  by  our  countryman  John  Toland,' 
and  it  was  afterwards  much  more  fully  unfolded  by 
Bishop  Percy.*  The  most  elaborate  discussion, 
however,  the  subject  has  met  vrith,  is  that  which  it 
received  from  the  late  John  Pinkerton,*  in  all  whose 
historical  investigations  the  radical  distinction  between 
the  Celtic  and  the  Gothic  races,  and  the  inherent 
inferiority  of  the  former,  are  maintained  with  as 
much  zeal  and  vehemence,  as  if  the  writer  had  a 
personal  interest  in  the  establishment  of  the  point. 
The  correctness  of  the  new  views,  in  so  far  as  re- 
spects the  general  position  of  the  non-identity  of  the 
Celtic  and  Germanic  nations,  and  also  their  impor- 
tance to  the  elucidation  of  the  whole  subject  of  the 
original  population  of  Europe,  are  now  universally 

i  Whitaker'a  Gennine  History  of  the  BritiBS,  1779 ;  Oudintr**  G»* 
Mionim,  1807,  vol  i.  p.  16  ;  Pritehard's  Researches  into  the  Physical 
History  of  Mankind,  1896,  vol.  ii.  Strabo,  it  is  to  be  observed,  ex- 
fres^ly  describes  the  three  great  nations  of  Oaul,  the  Celts,  the  Bel- 
fsi,  and  the  Aqaitani,  as  only  diflbring  slightly  from  each  other  in  lao- 
f  uage.    Geogr.  lib.  tv. 

*  See  Ph.  Clavier's  Oermaaia  Antiqaa,  fol.  1680 ;  J.  G.  Keyslei*s 
▲ntiqaitates  Selects  Septentriooales  et  Celtic*,  8vo.  1790 ;  Borlase's 
Antiquities  of  the  Coonty  of  Cornwall,  lul.  1754.  p»  99 ;  S.  PeUontier's 
Hietoin  des  Celtes  et  particnli^rement  des  Gaalois  et  des  Germains, 
4to.  1778,  Ac.  To  theie  may  be  added  so  recent  a  work  as  P.  R.  t^r- 
oher's  G^offimphie  d'H^rodote,  in  the  last  edition,  pQblished  in  1801. 

3  See  his  Specimen  of  a  History  of  the  Draids,  written  in  1718,  and 
published  in  I*osthamoas  Pieces,  1796,  vol.  i.  A  new  edition  of  To- 
land's  History  ef  the  Druids  appeared  in  1814,  in  an  octavo  volume,  at 
MoBtroee,  edited  by  Mr.  R.  Huddleston,  schoolmaster  of  Lunan,  who 
has  introduced  it  by  a  modest  and  sensible  preface,  and  appended  to 
the  original  text  a  large  body  of  notes  which  display  very  considerable 
ingenuity  and  learning. 

«  Preface  to  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,  9  vols.  8vo.  1770. 

•  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and  ProgrsM  of  the  Scythians  or  Goths, 
8vo  1767,  snd  appended  to  the  second  volume  of  his  Enquiry  into  the 
History  of  Scotla&d  preceding  the  Reign  of  Malcdim  HI.,  1789. 


admitted ;  but  perhaps  in  avoiding  the  error  of  then* 
predecessors,  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  modem  writers  to  run  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  to  assume  a  more)  complete  disconnexion  between 
everything  Celtic  and  everything  Gothic,  than  can  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  have  existed.  It  is  to  be 
recollected  that  both  the  Celts  and  the  Goths  appear 
to  have  come  to  the  west  of  Europe,  though  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  by  different  routes,  from  the  same 
quarter ;  both  races  are  Undoubtedly  of  eastern  origin, 
and  are  admitted  by  all  physiolo^sts  to  have  been 
branches  of  the  same  great  paternal  stem.  Both 
are  classed  as  belonging  to  the  same  Caucasic  or 
Japetic  family.  This  being  the  case,  the  distinction 
between  them,  when  they  eventually  found  them- 
selves planted  alongside  of  each  other  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe,  could  hardly  have  been  so  com- 
plete in  all  respects  as  it  is  usually  considered.  Their 
languages,  for  instance,  notwithstanding  the  striking 
dissimilarity  both  in  vocabulary,  in  structure,  and  in 
genius,  which  they  seem  now  to  exhibit,  nmy  not 
have  been  by  any  means  so  unlike  each  other  two 
thousand  years  ago,  seeing  that,  according  to  all 
historic  probability,  they  must  have  both  sprung  fiom 
the  same  common  ancestral  tongue.  Referring  to 
Schilter's  *  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Teutonicarum,* 
and  Wachter*s  ^Glossarium  Germanicum,*  *' these 
vastiy  learned  autiiors,"  observes  a  late  writer,  **  de- 
monstrate, without  intending  it,  that  the  Celtic  and 
Teutonic  hnguages  had  a  common  origin.'*'  Both 
tiie  Celtic  and  tiie  Teutonic  have  been  shown  to  enter 
largely  into  the  composition  of  the  Greek  and  Latin ; 
and  it  has  been  htely  conchisively  proved  by  Dr. 
Pritchard,  by  a  minute  comparison  of  vocabularies 
and  grammatical  peculiarities,  that  the  Celtic  belongs 
to  the  same  great  fiimily  of  Indo-European  languages 
with  the  Sanskrit,  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the 
German.' 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  probability  seems 
to  be,  that  although  the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  part 
of  South  Britain,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion, 
were  the  posterity  of  a  much  earlier  colonization  than 
that  which  had  peopled  the  maritime  parts  of  the 
island,  yet  both  the  tribes  of  tiie  coast  and  those  of 
the  interior  were  of  the  same  Celtic  descent,  and  all 
spoke  dialects  of  the  same  Celtic  tongue.  We  find 
the  evidences  of  this  community  of  language  and  of 
lineage  spread  over  the  whole  length  of  the  country, 
from  its  northern  boundary  to  the  channel ;  for  the 
oldest  names  of  natural  objects  and  localities,  even  in 
the  portion  of  this  range  which  is  commonly  under- 
stood to  have  been  eventually  occupied  by  Belgic  col- 
onies, are  equally  Celtic  witii  those  that  occur  else- 
where. This  circumstance  must  be  considered  as  a 
testimony,  in  regard  to  the  original  population  of  the 
country,  far  outweighing  the  meagre  and  vague  notices 
handed  down  to  us  upon  the  subject  by  Caesar  and 
Tacitus ;  and  it  is  to  be  explained  only  by  supposing 
either  that  the  seats  of  the  Belgic  tribes  in  Britain 
had,  before  their  arrival,  been  in  the  possession  of  a 
Celtic  race,  or  that  the  Belgians,  notwithstanding  their 

1  Chalaier*s  Caledonia,  i.  IS. 

•  The  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations,  8vo.  1831 
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Gennan  descent,  had,  before  their  invasion  of  Britain, 
become,  by  their  long  residence  on  the  west  side  of 
&e  Rhine,  more  a  Celtic  than  a  Teutonic  people.  If 
there  was  any  difference  of  language  between  them 
lod  the  other  inhabitants  of  South  Britain,  it  could 
sctrcely  have  amounted  to  more  than  a  difference 
of  ditlecL  There  is  certainly,  at  least,  no  indication 
in  the  ti^wgraphical  nomenclature  of  the  country,  that 
any  Teutonic  people,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  of  our  era,  had  ever 
occupied  those  parts  of  it  of  which  they  then  came 
into  possession.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  few  settle- 
ments may  have  been  effected,  in  very  early  times, 
on  the  west  coast  by  the  Spaniards,  and  on  the  east 
coast  by  emigrants  from  the  opposite  Scandinavian 
regions ;  but,  with  these  exceptions,  there  appears  to 
be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  whole  of  what  is 
DOW  called  England  was  first  occupied  by  a  Celtic 
population,  which  came  over  in  successive  swarms 
from  the  neighboring  country  of  Gaul.  Some  specu- 
btors  have  even  attempted  to  show  that  Britain  was 
originaUy  united  by  land  to  Gaul.'  At  any  rate,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  first  migration  from  the 
one  to  the  other  took  place  at  a  very  early  period, 
most  probably  considerably  more  than  a  thousand 
yean  before  the  commencement  of  our  era.  The 
Be%ic  colonization  of  the  southern  coast  seems  to 
have  been  an  event  of  historic  memory — ^that  is  to 
say,  not  yet  transformed  into  the  shape  of  fable — in 
Cxsar's  day ;  and,  therefore,  we  may  suppose  it  to 
have  happened  witlun  two  or  three  centuries  pre- 
ceding that  date. 

The  name  Britannia,  by  which  our  island  was 
known  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  doubtiess 
formed  from  the  name  in  use  among  the  natives 
themselves.  With  respect  to  its  origin  and  meaning 
many  conjectures  have  been  proposed,  a  long  list  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  Camden.  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, of  course,  and  the  other  retailers  of  the  story 
of  Brutus  and  his  Trojans,  derive  it  from  the  name  of 
that  leader.  We  have  seen  from  one  of  the  Welsh 
triads  quoted  above,  that  it  is  deduced  by  those  au- 
thorities from  an  early  king  of  the  country — the  first, 
it  is  affirmed,  by  whom  a  regular  government  was 
established  in  it — Piydain,  the  son  of  Aedd  the  Great. 
These  fables  are  deserving  of  no  attention ;  and  equally 
worthless  and  palpably  absurd  are  most  of  the  other 
etymofogies  which  have  been  suggested  by  the  labo- 
rioQfl  ingenuity  of  learned  word-torturers.  Among 
the  more  planaible  interpretations  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  Whitaker,  who  contends  that  Britin,  which 
he  conceives  to  be  the  origin  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Britannia,  waa  not  the  name  of  the  island  but  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  that  it  is  a  plural  word,  of  which  the 
raij^ular  is  Brit,  signifying  dirided  or  separated.  The 
Brxtin,  tiierefore,  he  translates  the  separated  people, 

I  Sm  thit  poaitioii  loanMdljr  uMnUiiMd  In  a  dinertation.  Be  Bri' 
«■■«  qooodam  p«w  iBtola,  prefixed  to  MaigraTe'e  Antiqnitetet  Bri- 
taaeo-Belpca,  3  toIs.  8ro.  1789.  It  will  appear  preeentlj  that  Mr. 
Whitaker,  in  hia  GcaniDe  Origin  of  the  Britons  Aaeerted  (1773),  has« 
vtdwet  wKj  nmw  to  the  eetabliehment  of  this  point,  eaffgested  that 
the  tern  Briim  neane,  properly,  the  enparated  people,  or  the  emifranU, 
•■  )m  cxplaiae  it.  This  epithet  woaUl  be  better  acoonnted  for  npon  the 
■efvonttoa  of  the  setoal  eeparation  of  the  two  ooantries  by  the  inter- 
vMMflftheeM. 


or  the  emigrants ;  and  he  supposes  that  name  to  have 
been  given  them  by  their  kindred  in  Gaul,  whom  they 
left  in  order  to  occupy  the  island.  This  account  of 
the  matter,  however,  we  believe,  has  not  gained  much 
acceptance  among  Celtic  scholars.  Yet  it  is  not  very 
distant  from  the  notion  of  Sir  William  Betham,  who 
conceives  the  term  Britannia  to  have  been  formed 
from  the  Celtic  Brit  daoine,  that  is,  painted  people — 
the  name,  he  says,  which  "the  Phoenician  Gallic 
colony,"  on  their  arrival,  bestowed  upon  the  wild  na- 
tives of  Scandinavian  extraction  whom  they  found  in 
possession  of  the  country.  Whitaker  adverts  to  the 
appUcation  of  the  word  Brit  in  the  sense  of  painted ; 
it  is  the  same  word,  he  observes,  with  Brik  or  Bre- 
ckan^  the  name  still  given  to  his  tartan  plaid  by  the 
Scotch  Highlander,  and  signifying  properly  a  garment 
marked  with  divided  or  variegated  colors.  The  an- 
onymous author,  also,  of  the  lately  published  volume 
entitled  "  Britannia  after  the  Romans,"  (the  work  of 
a  scholar  and  a  man  of  talent,  who  is  apt,  however, 
to  have  more  charity  for  his  own  crotchets  than  might 
be  expected  from  his  contempt  for  those  of  other 
people,)  strenuously  maintains  the  derivation  of  the 
name  Briton  from  a  Welsh,  and,  as  he  conceives,  old 
British,  word  signifying  pcnnted,  Pezron,  he  ob- 
serves, although  his  authority  is  of  no  weight,  has, 
nevertheless,  the  merit  of  surmising  this  true  ety- 
mology. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  element  ton  in 
Britannia  is  the  same  word  which  we  find  forming  a 
part  of  so  many  other  names  of  countries,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  such  as  Mauri-tan-ia,  Aqui-tan-ia,  Lusi- 
tan-ia,  Kur-dis-tan,  Afghanis-tan,  Kuzis-tan,  Louris- 
tan,  Hindos-tan,  dec!  It  appears  to  signify  merely  a 
land  or  country,  though  it  is  not,  we  believe,  found  in 
that  sense  in  any  existing  dialect  of  the  Celtic,  and 
for  anything  that  is  known,  it  may  after  all  be  rea% 
D€unne,  people,  as  suggested  by  Sir  William  Betham. 
Bruit,  again,  is  the  Celtic  term  for  tin,  or  metal  gene- 
rally ;  so  that  Bruit-tan,  or,  as  smoothed  down  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  Britannia,  signifies  altogether 
the  metal  or  tin  land — an  epithet  which  would  be  na- 
turally bestowed  upon  the  country,  from  the  circum- 
stance for  which  it  probably  first  became  known  to 
other  nations.  The  meaning  of  the  name  is  exactly 
the  same  with  that  of  the  Greek  Cassiterides,  by 
which  alone  the  British  islands  were  known  to  Hero- 
dotus. 

H.  If  the  traces  of  an  original  Celtic  population  are 
still  to  be  found  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  south 
of  Britain,  such  traces  are  much  more  abundant,  and 
more  distinctly  legible,  over  the  whole  of  Ireland. 
The  ancient  topographical  nomenclature  of  that 
country  is  exclusively  Celtic,  as  the  speech  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  people  still  continues  to  be.  A  Cel- 
tic race,  therefore,  must  either  have  formed  the  origi- 
nal poppilation  of  the  country,  or  must  have  become 
its  predominant  population  in  very  ancient  times. 
Whence  was  this  race  derived  ? 

The  traditional  history  preserved  among  the  Irish 
people  makes  the  island  to  have  been  possessed  by 
three  nations  in  succession — ^the  Firboigs,  the  Tuath 
de  Danans,  and  the  Milesians,  or  Scots — the  last- 
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mentioned  of  whom  it  represents  as  the  progenitors 
of  the  present  Celtic  population.  The  question  of 
who  these  races  were  has  given  occasion  to  endless 
controversy.  What  is  certain  is,  that  both  the  Fir- 
bolgs  and  the  Tuath  de  Danans  existed  in  the  country 
within  what  may  be  properly  called  the  historic 
period.  The  Firbolgs  are  generally  believed  to  have 
been  a  Belgic  colony  or  invading  band ;  and  the  Tuath 
de  Danans  a  Scandinavian  people.  Another  theory, 
however,  makes  the  latter,  and  not  the  Milesians,  to 
be  the  Celtic  people,  from  whom  have  descended  the 
great  bulk  of  the  present  population  of  the  island. 

There  come  to  us  through  the  long  night  of  the 
past  many  strange  glimmerings  of  an  extraordinary 
civiUzation  existing  in  Ireland  in  a  very  remote  an- 
tiquity, and  of  a  wide-spread  renown  which  the  island 
had  once  enjoyed  as  a  peculiarly-favored  seat  of  let- 
ters, the  arts,  and  religion.  That  during  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  period  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  the  dark  ages,  the  light  of  learning  and  philos- 
ophy continued  to  shine  in  Ireland  after  it  had  been 
extinguished  throughout  aU  the  rest  of  Christendom, 
although  so  remarkable  a  circumstance  has  been  little 
noticed  by  most  of  the  historians  of  modem  Europe, 


must  be  regarded  as  a  fact  as  well  established  as  any 
other  belonging  to  that  period.  From  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventh  tiU  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighth  century,  Ireland,  under  the  name  of  Scotia, 
was  undoubtedly  the  recognized  centre  and  head  of 
European  scholarship  and  civilization.  This  is  abund- 
antly proved  by  the  testimony  of  contemporary  writers 
in  other  countries,  as  well  as  by  the  remaining  works 
of  the  early  theologians  and  philosophers  of  Christian 
Ireland  themselves.  But  long  before  this  Christian 
civilization,  there  would  seem  to  have  been  another 
period,  when  the  arts  existed  in  that  country  in  a  high 
state  of  advancement,  in  the  midst  of  surrounding 
barbarism.  If  there  were  no  other  evidences  of  this 
than  those  extraordinary  erections,  the  Round  Tow- 
ers, which  are  still  found  standing  in  so  many  places, 
the  inference  would  not  be  easily  resisted.  The 
argument  derived  from  these  buiklings  is  very  short 
and  direct.  We  have  evidence  which  cannot  be 
questioned,  not  only  of  their  existence  in  the  twelfth 
century,  but  of  their  great  antiquity  even  at  that 
date.  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  then  visited  Ire- 
land, describes  them  in  such  terms  as  show  that  the 
memory  of  their  origin  had  been  ab-eady  long  lost 


In  niMt  inauncm  the  cnt  of  ■  particalar  local  object  will  havo  reforenco  to  iu  existing  sUte,  except  when  otherwise  expreesed. 
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nDong  the  people.  If,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some 
writers,  they  had  been  erected  by  the  Danes,  who 
occupied  a  part  of  the  island  two  or  three  centuries 
before,  this  could  not  have  been  the  case.  But  the 
notion  that  the  Danes  were  the  architects  of  the 
Roond  Towers  of  Ireland  is  altogether  untenable  on 
other  grounds.  No  similar  structures  are  to  be  found, 
nor  any  trace  of  such  ever  having  existed,  either  in 
the  natiTe  country  of  the  Danes,  or  in  any  other 
country  in  which  they  ever  obtained  a  settlement. 
Niy,  in  Ireland  itself,  it  is  curious  enough,  that  while 
Roond  Towers  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  Danes  never  were,  in  other  parts 
which  these  invaders  are  well  known  to  have  occu- 
pied, there  are  none.  Nor  can  these  Round  Towers 
with  any  probability  be  looked  upon  as  Christian  mon- 
mnents;  there  are  no  such  buildings  in  any  other 
put  of  Christendom,  nor  anywhere,  indeed,  through- 
out the  western  world,  if  we  except  Scotland,  which, 
from  many  odier  evidences,  appears  to  have  been  in 
part  cobnized  from  Ireland.  We  are  forced  there- 
fore to  ascend  in  search  of  their  origin  beyond  the 
date  of  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  latter 
country,  which  is  well  ascertained  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century.  But  for  some 
centuries  at  least  preceding  that  date  there  is  certainly 
no  reason  to  believe  that  there  existed  in  Ireland  any 
such  superior  civilization  or  knowledge  of  the  arts  as 
would  account  for  the  erection  of  the  Round  Towers. 
On  die  contrary,  it  appears  probable,  from  all  the 
fartj  that  can  be  collected,  and  all  the  contemporary 
notices  that  have  come  down  to  us,  that  at  the  time 
of  the  invasion,  and  during  die  occupation  of  Britain 
by  the  Romans,  the  Irish  were  in  much  the  same 
semi-barbarous  condition  with  the  Britons.  The 
primitive  civifization  of  Ireland,  therefore,  whether 
under  the  same,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  under  a  dif- 
ferent dominant  race,  must  be  sought  for  in  a  yet 
more  remote  antiquity.  The  only  structures  that 
htve  been  anywhere  found  similar  to  the  Irish  Round 
Towers  are  in  certain  countries  of  the  remote  east, 
and  especially  in  India  and  Persia.  This  would  seem 
to  inchcate  a  connexion  between  these  countries  and 
Ireland,  the  probability  of  which,  it  has  been  attempted 
to  show,  is  corroborated  by  many  other  coincidences 
of  kmgoage,  of  religion,  and  of  customs,  as  well  as  by 
the  voice  of  tradition,  and  the  light,  though  faint  and 
•cattered,  which  is  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the 
records  of  history.  The  period  of  the  first  civilization 
of  Ireland  then  woukl,  under  this  view,  be  placed  in 
the  same  early  age  of  the  world  which  appears  to 
have  witnessed,  in  those  oriental  countries,  a  highly 
advanced  condition  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  well 
as  flourishing  institutions  of  religious  and  civil  polity, 
which  have  also,  in  a  similar  manner,  decayed  and 
passed  away.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
tbe  first  period  of  human  civilization  is  at  any  rate 
much  more  ancient  than  the  oldest  written  histories 
we  DOW  possess.  The  civilization  of  Egypt  was  on 
the  dechne  when  Herodotus  wrote  and  traveled. 
Dearly  twenty-three  centuries  ago.  The  vast  archi- 
tectural monuments  of  that  countiy  were  of  venerable 
■ntiquity,  even  when  his  eye  beheld  them.    The 


earliest  civilization  of  Phoenicia,  of  Persia,  and  of 
Hindostan,  was,  perhaps,  of  still  more  ancient  origin. 
We  know  that  the  navigating  nation  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians had,  long  before  the  time  of  Herodotus,  estab- 
lished flourishing  colonies,  not  only  in  the  north  of 
Africa,  but  also  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Spain.  Even 
the  foundation  of  Marseilles,  on  the  coast  of  France, 
by  a  Greek  colony,  has  not  been  stated  by  any  au- 
thority to  be  more  recent  than  six  hundred  years 
before  the  commencement  of  our  era,  and  there  are 
some  reasons  for  believing  a  town  to  have  been 
established  there  at  a  much  earlier  date.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  such  improbability  as  is  apt  to  strike 
persons,  not  conversant  with  such  investigations,  in 
the  supposition  that  Ireland  also  may  have  been  col- 
onized by  a  civilized  people  at  some  very  remote 
period.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  scarcely  possible 
otherwise  to  account  either  for  the  Round  Towers, 
or  for  the  other  relics  and  memorials  of  a  formeriy 
advanced  state  of  the  arts  which  the  country  stiJI 
contains — ^the  extensive  coal-works  and  other  mining 
excavations  which  appear  in  various  phices,  and  the 
many  articles  of  ornamental  workmanship  in  gold  and 
silver  which  have  been  found  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  island,  generally  buried  deep  in  the  soil — all  un- 
questionably belonging  to  a  time  not  comprehended 
within  the  range  of  the  historic  period.^ 

It  is  remarkable,  and  may  be  taken  as  some  confir- 
mation of  the  evidence  afibrded  by  circumstances  of 
another  kind  which  appear  to  indicate  a  connexion  in 
very  ancient  times  between  Ireland  and  the  east,  that 
nearly  all  the  knowledge  of  the  country  of  which  we 
find  any  traces  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writera  seems 
to  have  been  derived  from  oriental  sources.  If  the 
Orphic  poem  on  the  voyage  of  the  ship  Argo  be  of  the 
age  to  which  it  has  been  assigned  by  some  of  the  ablest 
critics,  namely,  five  hundred  yean  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  it  is  there  that  we  have  the  first  mention  of 
Ireland  by  its  Celtic  name.  The  writer  speaks  of  an 
island  which  he  calls  lemis,  as  situated  somewhere  in 
the  Atlantic ;  and,  from  various  passages  of  his  poem, 
he  is  believed  to  have  had  much  of  his  information 
from  the  Phoenicians.  He  makes  no  mention  of  Bri- 
tain. Herodotus,  a  century  later,  had  only  heard  of 
the  British  islands  by  the  descriptive  epithet  of  the 
Cassiterides,  or  Tin  Islands.  Even  Eratosthenes,  in 
the  third  century  before  Christ,  appears  not  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  existence  of  Ireland,  although  the 
island  is  mentioned  by  the  name  of  leme,  in  a  work 
attributed  to  Aristotle,'  and  which  has  been  supposed 
to  be  at  least  of  the  age  of  that  philosopher,  who  flou- 

i  S«6  th«M  and  other  argnnenta  to  tbe  name  effect,  oopioutly  illoa- 
tmted,  tboagh  applied  to  the  maititenance  of  somewhat  Tarying  hypo- 
theaee,  in  tbe  Beveral  poblirationp  ef  Geaeral  VallaBoey ;  I^rd  Roaa't 
VindicaUon  of  the  Will  of  the  Right  Honorabla  Henry  Flood ;  Dr. 
Villanae>a*8  Phtrnician  Ireland,  translated  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  O'Brien  ; 
Mr.  0*Brirn*s  highly  ingenious  and  learned,  though  occasioually  rather 
fiincifal  work  on  the  Round  Towers  (Snd  edit.  8to.  Lond.  1834) ;  Sir 
Willtam  Betham's  Gael  and  Cymbri  (8to.  Dublin,  1S94) ;  and  the  first 
Tolume  of  Mr.  Thumaa  Moore's  History  of  Ireland  (Itmo.  Lond.  1835) 
— a  work  not  more  distinguished  by  those  graces  of  oomp<«itiao  which 
were  to  have  been  expected  from  iu  eminent  author,  than  by  eztonsiiFe 
erudition  and  varied  and  laborious  reseait^h. 

•  TJtpt  Koeiiov.  The  writer  aays  that  in  the  eea  beyond  tbe  Pillars 
of  Hercules  (the  Straiu  of  Gibraltar)  are  two  large  islands,  called  the 
British  Itlands,  Albion  and  lema. 
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rished  in  the  ftrarth  centaiy  before  the  commencement 
of  our  era.  PolybinB,  in  the  second  centaiy  before 
Christ,  just  notices  Ireland.  On  the  other  hand, 
Ptolemy,  who  is  known  to  have  composed  his  work 
from  materials  collected  by  the  Tyrian  writer  Mari- 
nas, gives  us,  in  his  Geography,  a  more  full  and  accu- 
rate account  of  Ireland  than  of  Britain.  Another  very 
curious  notice  of  Ireland  is  that  which  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  Latin  geographksal  poem  of  Festus  Avie- 
nus,  a  writer  of  the  fourth  century,  but  who  tells  us 
expressly  that  he  drew  his  infermatk>n  on  the  subject 
from  the  Punic  records.  Avienus  gives  ns  the  only 
acooant  which  we  possess  of  the  voyage  made  by  the 
Carthaginian  navigator  Himilco  to  the  seas  north  of 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  at  the  same  time  that  Hanno, 
whose  Periplus  has  come  down  to  us,  set  out  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  the  same  straits.  These  voy- 
ages seem  to  have  been  undertaken  about  a  thousand 
years  before  our  era.  In  the  narrative  given  by  Avie- 
nus, which  is  a  very  slight  sketch,  the  islands  vrith 
which  the  Carthaginians  were  wont  to  trade  are 
designated  the  CEstrumnides,  by  which  name  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  meant  the  Scilly  Islands  ;^  and  two 
days*  sail  from  these  is  placed,  what  is  said  to  have  been 
called  by  the  ancients,  the  Sacred  Isbmd,  and  to  be 
inhabited  by  the  nation  of  the  Hibemi.  The  island 
thus  described  there  can  be  no  doubt  is  Ireland.  Near 
either  to  the  CEstrumnides  or  the  island  of  the  Hibemi 
(it  is  not  very  clear  which  is  intended),  is  said  to  ex- 
tend the  island  of  the  Albiones,  that  is,  Britain. 

The  existence  of  an  abode  of  science  and  the  arts, 
and  the  seat  probably  also  of  some  strange  and  myste- 
rious religion,  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  waters  of  the 
farthest  west,  and  withdrawn  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  workl,  could  hardly  have  failed,  however  ob- 
scurely and  imperfect^  the  tale  might  have  been  ru- 
mored, to  make  a  powerful  impression  upon  the  &ncy 
of  die  imaginative  natk>ns  of  antiquiQr.  Some  specu- 
lators have  been  deposed  to  trace  to  the  Ireland  of  the 
primeval  world,  not  only  the  legend  of  the  famous 
island  of  Atlantis  mentioned  by  Plato  and  other  writers, 
but  also  the  still  earlier  fables  of  the  Isle  of  Calypso, 
and  the  Hesperides,  and  the  Fortunate  Islands,  and 
the  Elysian  Fields  of  Homer  and  other  ancient  poets. 
«'  The  fact,"  observes  Mr.  Moore,' '« that  there  existed 
an  island  devoted  to  religious  rites  in  these  regions, 
has  been  intimated  by  almost  all  the  Greek  writers 
who  have  treated  of  them ;  and  the  position  in  every 
instance  assigned  to  it,  answers  perfectly  to  that  of 
Ireland.  By  Plutarch  it  is  stated  that  an  envoy  de- 
spatched by  the  Emperor  Claudius  to  expkire  the 
British  Isles,  found,  on  an  island  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Britain,  an  order  of  magi  accounted  holy  by  the 
people ;  and  in  another  work  of  the  same  writer,  some 
fabulous  wonders  are  rekted  of  an  island  lying  to  the 
west  of  Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  a  holy 
race ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  connexton  between 
them  and  Carthage  is  indistinctly  intimated."  In  a 
passage  which  Strabo  has  extracted  from  an  ancient 
geographer,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  in  an  island  near 

1  Sm  a  curiotts  inUrpnUtioa  of  this  nama  in  D»vi«i'  Celtic  R»- 
Murches,  p.  8S8. 
>  Hittary  of  Itiknd,  i.  13. 


Britain  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Ceres  and  Proser- 
pine, in  the  same  manner  as  at  Samothrace,  in  the 
Egean,  the  celebrated  isle  where  the  Phoenicians  had 
established  the  Cabiric  or  Guebre  worship,  that  is,  the 
adoration  of  the  sun  and  of  fire,  wluch  they  again  ap- 
pear to  have  received  from  the  Persians.  **  From  the 
words  of  the  geographer  quoted  by  Strabo,"  oontinnes 
Mr.  Moore,  *'  combined  with  all  the  other  evidence 
adduced,  it  may  be  inferred  that  Ireland  had  become 
the  Samothrace,  as  it  were,  of  the  western  seas ;  that 
thither  the  Cabiric  gods  had  been  wafted  by  the  early 
colonizers  of  that  region ;  and  that,  as  the  mariner 
used,  on  his  departure  from  the  Mediterranean,  to 
breathe  a  prayer  in  the  Sacred  Island  of  the  East,  so 
in  the  seas  beyond  the  Pillars,  he  found  another  Sa- 
cred Island,  where,  to  the  same  tutekuy  deities  of  the 
deep,  his  vows  and  thanks  were  offered  on  his  safe 
arrival." 

But  the  most  curious  of  all  the  legends  preserved 
by  the  ckissical  writers,  which  have  been  supposed 
to  allude  to  Ireland,  is  the  account  given  by  Dkidorus 
Siculus  of  the  Island  of  the  Hyperboreans,  on  the 
authority,  as  he  says,  of  several  investigators  of 
antiquity,  and  especially  of  Hecatseus,  an  author  who 
is  believed  to  have  flourished  in  the  sixth  century  be- 
fore our  era.  The  island,  in  the  fint  place,  is  stated 
to  lie  in  the  ocean  over  against  Gaul,  and  under  the 
aretic  pole — a  position  agreeing  with  that  assigned  to 
Ireland  by  Strabo,  who  describes  it  as  situated  be- 
yond Britain,  and  as  scarce  habitable  for  cold.  It  b 
afllrmed  to  be  as  large  as  Sicily,  which  is  a  suffi- 
ciently correct  estimate  of  the  size  of  Ireland.  The 
soil,  die  narrative  goes  on  to  say,  is  so  rich  and  fruit- 
ful, and  the  climate  so  temperate,  that  there  are  two 
crops  in  the  year.  Mention  is  then  made  of  a  fa- 
mous temple  of  round  form,  which  was  here  erected 
for  the  sendee  of  Apollo,  whom  the  inhabitants  wor- 
shiped above  all  other  gods,  his  mother  Latona  hav- 
ing been  born  in  the  island.  Hero  seems  to  be  an 
evident  reference  to  the  Round  Towen,  and  the 
Cabiric  religion,  of  which  they  were  in  all  probability 
the  temples.  The  remainder  of  the  account  contains 
apparent  allusions  to  the  skill  of  the  inhabitants  in 
pfaiying  on  the  harp,  and  to  their  knowledge  of  as- 
tronomy, a  study  which  has  always  been  associated 
with  the  worship  of  the  sun*  Upon  the  supposition 
that  this  relation  refera  to  Ireland,  the  famous  Abaria, 
who  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  Hyperboreans  on 
an  embassy  to  Athens,  six  centuries  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  and  of  whose  learn- 
ing and  accomplishments  so  many  wonderful  stories 
are  told  by  various  authon,  would  be  an  Irishman.^ 

These,  and  other  seeming  indications  of  an  oriental 
connexion  have  appeared  so  irresistible  to  many  of 
the  ablest  and  most  laborious  inquiren  into  the  an- 
tiquities of  Ireland,  that,  however  variously  they  may 

I  For  a  more  complete  ezmmfnation  of  the  narrmtiTe  in  Diodorot  Si- 
cttloe,  see  O^Brien's  Round  Towera,  ch«pe.  iv.  and  xxrii.  Toland,  how- 
6Tflr,  oonoeivei  the  iaUnd  of  the  Hjrperburean*  to  be  **  the  grvat  ialaad 
of  Lewie  and  Harris,  with  it«  appendages,  and  the  adjacent  island  of 
Skye**  in  the  Hnbridea.  (History  of  the  Druids,  p.  155,  Ac  )  Daviea 
is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  was  Great  Britain.  (Celtic  Researchea, 
16MM,  and  Appendix,  549,  Ac.)  There  ii  a  carions  article  oo  Aht^ 
ris  in  Bayle's  Dictionary. 
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bm  ebomn  to  ahspe  tfaeir  theories  in  regard  to  snb- 
ordinftte  detaik,  they  have  foQnd  themseWes  obliged 
to  aasinne  an  early  cotonization  of  the  country  by 
0ome  people  of  tibe  east,  as  the  leading  principle  of 
tbdr  inrestagations.  Whatover  question  there  may 
be,  however,  as  to  who  this  peo^de  were,  it  is  agreed 
00  ill  hands  that  they  were  a  people  speaking  the 
present  Irish  hngoage.  The  popular  tradition,  which 
makes  llie  Milesians  or  Scots  to  have  been  a  Scythian 
ookmy,  considen  them  nevertheless  to  be  Gael,  or 
Gsob.  Colonel  Vallancey,  who  in  his  latter  days 
adopted  Uie  hypothesis  that  the  original  Irish  people 
were  a  colony  of  Indo-Scythians,  and  denied  that 
tfaey  were  eidier  Gauls  or  Ceha,  maintained  at  the 
nme  time  that  the  Irish  was  not  a  Gallic  or  Celtic 
tongue.  Mr.  O'Brien,  who  deduces  the  Irish  pop- 
ahtion  from  Persia,  makes  the  Irish  to  have  been 
the  ancient  language  of  that  country.^  Finally, 
Sir  William  Betham  and  others,  whose  system  is 
that  Ireland  was  colonized  by  the  Phoenicians,  con- 
tend that  the  ancient  Phoenician  or  Punic  language 
was  die  same  with  the  modem  Irish,  and  hold  them- 
selves to  be  able  to  make  out  that  point  from  the 
remains  of  it  which  we  yet  possess.  In  particular, 
tibey  sQpply,  by  the  aid  of  the  Irish  tongue,  an  inter- 
precatkm  of  the  celebrated  scene  in  Punic,  in  the 
''Psmilns*'  of  Plautus,  which  has  at  least  a  very 
imposing  plausibility.*  **The  complete  identity  of 
the  Phoenician  and  Irish  languages,'*  observes  Sir 
Wiffiam  Betham,  **  explains,  makes  palpable,  and 
eincidates,  not  only  the  history  and  geography  of 
Europe,  but  most  of  the  ancient  maritime  world,  and 
in  ftct  removes  eveiy  difficulty  to  the  acquirement 
of  correct  notions  of  the  events  of  the  earliest  times.*' 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  it  may  be  here  observed, 
that  the  Irish  is  a  Celtic  tongue,  and  essentially  the 
same  widi  that  which  was  anciently  spoken  by  the 
chief  part  of  the  popolataon  both  of  Gaul  and  of  the 
sooth  of  Britain.  Colonel  VaDancey  and  others  who 
have  doubted  or  denied  this  identity  have  been 
misled  by  taking  it  for  granted  that  die  true  rep- 
resentative of  the  Celtic  tongue  of  the  ancient  Brit- 
ons and  Gauls  is  die  modem  Welsh,  which,  as  we 
sfaaO  presently  have  occaswn  to  notice  more  particu- 
larly, appears  really  to  be  a  different  language  al- 
together. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  fareconcilable  discordance  between  the  two 
principal  modem  theories  on  the  subject  of  the  an- 
oent  connexion  of  Ireland  with  the  East,  namely 
that  vriiich  attributes  die  colonization  of  the  country 
to  the  Phcenicians,  and  that  which  deduces  the  peo- 
ple, together  widi  their  language  and  their  religion, 
from  Persia.  It  is  far  from  improbable  that  the 
PhcEoicians  were  originally  a  Persian  people.  The 
sndent  writers  generally  bear  testimony  to  the  fact 

*  TV  idmls^  flf  tlbe  Caltie  people  ud  the  Pent»iM,  and  of  the 
Ctfhic  aad  Pernaa  Ungtttfes,  it  alec  coosidered  bj  Pelloutier  as  ad- 
mtxiaf  at  ae  doubC    See  his  Hiatoira  des  Celtee. 

"  Thie  hiterpretation  was  first  published  bj  the  late  General  Vallan- 
«»7r  bf  wboa,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  obtained,  thoogh  that 
iact  was  Boe  ackjiowledyed,  from  a  mannscript  of  an  Irish  scholar  of 
t^  aanw  of  Neachtao.  It  is  girtn  in  the  most  complete  form  in  Sir 
W.  BsthsB's  Gaei  asd  Cjuhri,  pp.  119-138. 


that  die  district  called  Phoenicia,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Mediterranean,  was  not  their  original  seat.  They 
seem  to  have  found  their  way  thither  from  some 
country  farther  to  the  east  or  the  south-east.  He^ 
rodotus  makes  them  to  have  been  Chaldeans,  and 
Strabo  brings  them  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Their  religion,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  appears  to  have  been  the  same  Cabiric  or 
Guebre  worship  which  prevailed  among  the  ancient 
Persians. 

The  popular  tradition  brings  the  progenitors  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  immediate^  from  Spain,  making 
that  country  one  of  the  principal  resting-places  of  the 
Gaelic  or  Milesian  race  in  their  progress  from  the 
East.  This  view  also  would  sufficiently  harmonize 
with  the  supposidon  that  Ireland  was  indebted  for  its 
earliest  civilization  and  its  language  to  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who  had  setdements  in  Spain,  and  are  ex- 
pressly stated  by  Strabo  and  other  ancient  writers 
to  have  carried  on  a  trading  intercourse  from  very 
remote  times  with  the  British  Islands.  The  Irish 
traditional  history,  however,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
brings  the  Spanish  colonizers  of  die  country,  not  from 
Gades,  which  Strabo  speaks  of  as  the  place  from 
which  llie  voyages  to  Britain  were  chiefly  made,  but 
from  Gallicia,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  Spain. 
Pardcular  mention  is  made  of  a  Ughthouse  which 
stood  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  port  now  called 
Corunna,  and  was  of  great  service  in  the  navigation 
between  that  coast  and  Ireland ;  and  a  remarkable 
coincidence  has  been  noticed  between  this  part  of 
the  tradition  and  an  account  given  by  ^thicus,  the 
cosmographer,  of  a  lofty  pharos,  or  lighthouse,  stand- 
ing formerly  on  the  sea-coast  of  Gallicia,  and,  as  his 
expressions  seem  to  imply,  serving  as  a  beacon  in 
the  direction  of  Britain.  Whatever  may  be  thought, 
indeed,  of  the  share  that  either  the  Phoenicians  or 
some  other  eastern  people  may  have  had  in  coloniz- 
ing Ireland,  or  at  least  in  communicadng  to  the  coun- 
try its  earliest  civilization  and  religion,  litde  doubt  can 
be  entertained  that  the  great  body  ai  the  Celtic  pro- 
genitors of  its  present  population  was  derived,  not,  as 
in  the  case  of  Britain,  from  Gaul,  but  from  Spain. 
Even  some  of  the  British  tribes,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  were  probably  of  Spanish  extraction.  Taci- 
tus, as  has  been  observed  above,  conjectures  that  the 
Silures,  who  inhabited  the  south  of  Wales,  had  come 
from  Spain,  from  their  swarthy  countenances,  their 
curled  hair,  and  the  position  of  the  district  in  which 
they  dwelt,  facing  that  country.  Ireland,  from  its 
position,  in  like  manner,  offered  the  most  inviting 
field  for  the  occupation  of  colonists  from  the  same 
quarter.  Many  of  the  names  of  the  ancient  Irish 
tribes,  as  recorded  by  Ptolemy,  are  the  same  with 
those  of  tribes  forming  part  of  the  Spanish  popula- 
tion. **  So  irresbtible,  indeed,*'  observes  Mr.  Moore, 
*^is  the  force  of  tradition  in  fiftvor  of  a  Spanish  col- 
onization, that  every  new  propounder  of  an  hypothe- 
sis on  the  subject  is  forced  to  admit  this  event  as  part 
of  his  scheme.  Thus  Buchanan,  in  supposing  colo- 
nies to  have  passed  from  Gaul  to  Ireland,  contrives 
to  carry  them  first  to  the  west  of  Spain ;  and  the 
learned  Welsh  antiquary,  Lbuyd,  who  traces  the 
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origin  of  the  Irish  to  two  distinct  sources,  admits  one 
of  those  primitive  sources  to  have  been  Spanish.  In 
the  same  manner,  a  late  writer,^  who,  on  account  of 
the  remarkable  similarity  which  exists  between  his 
country*s  Round  Towers  and  the  Pillar-temples  of 
Mazanderan,  deduces  the  origin  of  the  Irish  nation 
from  die  banks  of  the  Caspian,  pelds  so  far  to  the 
current  of  ancient  tradition,  as,  in  conducting  his  col- 
ony from  Iran  to  the  west,  to  give  it  Spain  for  a  rest- 
ing-place. Even  Innes,  one  of  the  most  acute  of 
those  writers  who  have  combated  the  Milesian  pre- 
tensions of  the  Irish,  yet  bows  to  the  universal  voice 
of  tradition  in  that  country,  which,  as  he  says,  pe- 
remptorily declares  in  favor  of  a  colonization  from 
Spain."* 

At  the  same  time,  as  Mr.  Moore  has  elsewhere 
remarked,  there  are  sufficient  evidences  that  Gothic 
tribes  from  Germany  have  effected  settlements  in 
Ireland  as  well  as  the  Celts  from  Spain.  This  would 
be  proved  by  Ptolemy*s  map  of  the  country  alone,  in 
which  there  are  several  tribes  set  down  whose  names 
clearly  indicate  them  to  have  been  of  Teutonic  origin. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  indeed,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  show  in  the  sequel,  that  the  most 
famous  of  all  the  Irish  tribes,  the  Scots,  a  people 
who  seem  to  have  eventually  established  a  dominion 
over  all  the  other  races  in  the  island,  were  not  Celts, 
but  Germans  or  Goths.  Notwithstanding  these  mix- 
tures, however,  the  mass  of  the  population  remained 
essentially  Celtic,  as  it  had  been  from  the  first ;  and 
so  thoroughly  was  the  Celtic  character  impressed 
upon  and  worked  into  the  whole  being  of  the  nation, 
that  it  speedily  fused  down,  and  assimilated  every- 
thing foreign  with  which  it  came  in  contact.  **  It  can- 
not but  be  regarded  as  a  remarkable  result,*'  observes 
Mr.  Moore,  "that  while,  as  the  evidence  adduced 
strongly  testifies,  so  many  of  the  foreign  tribes  that  in 
turn  possessed  this  island  were  Gothic,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  nation  itself,  its  language,  character,  and  insti- 
tutions, should  have  remained  so  free  from  change, 
that  even  the  conquering  tribes  themselves  should,  one 
after  another,  have  become  mingled  with  the  general 
mass,  leaving  only  in  those  few  Teutonic  words, 
which  are  found  mixed  up  with  the  native  Celtic,  any 
vestige  of  their  once  separate  existence.  The  fact 
evidently  is,  that,  long  before  the  period  when  these 
Scythic  invaders  first  began  to  arrive,  there  had  al- 
ready poured,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  into  the 
country  an  abundant  Celtic  population,  which,  though 
but  too  ready,  from  the  want  of  concert  and  coalition 
which  has  ever  characterized  that  race,  to  fall  a  weak 
and  easy  prey  to  successive  bands  of  adventurers,  was 
yet  too  numerous,  as  well  as  too  deeply  imbued  vrith 
another  strong  Celtic  characteristic,  attachment  to 
old  habits  and  prejudices,  to  allow  even  conquerors 
to  innovate  materially  either  on  their  language  or 
their  usages."  ' 

According  to  Su*  William  Betham,  the  proper 
Celtic  name  of  Ireland  is  not,  as  conmionfy  stated, 
Erin,  but  Eire,  of  which  Erin  is  the  genitive,  and 
which  is  pronounced  precisely  as  lar,  a  word  still  in 

»  Popular  Hictoiy  of  Ireland,  by  Mr.  Whitly,  Part  T. 
*  History  of  Ireland,  i.  18.  '  Ibid  i.  96. 


common  use,  and  signifying  the  west,  the  end,  every- 
thing last,  beyond,  the  extremity.  So,  he  observes, 
we  find  by  the  Periplus  of  Hanno  that  the  last 
Phoenician  settlement  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
was  called  Cerne,  pronounced  Kerne,  or  Heme, 
being  the  same  word  with  Erin.  Strabo  also  tells  us 
that  the  promontory  forming  the  most  western  point 
on  the  coast  of  Spain  was  called  leme.  leme  and 
lernis  are  among  the  forms  which  the  Celtic  name 
of  Ireland  assumes  in  the  pages  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors.  The  same  original  has,  witlioot 
doubt,  also  given  rise  to  the  forms  Juvemia  and  Hi- 
bemia,  and  to  the  common  Latin  names  for  the  peo- 
ple Hiberni  and  Hiberniones.  The  derivation  of  the 
Celtic  name  of  Ireland  from  a  word  signifjdng  the 
extremity,  or  the  remotest  point,  is  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Camden. 

It  is  an  important  part,  however,  we  ought  to  note, 
of  Mr.  0*Brien*s  theory,  that  this  name  is  nearly  the 
same  word  with  Iran,  the  old  and  still  the  native  name 
of  Persia.  Iran,  he  says,  means  the  Sacred  Land, 
and  Irin  the  Sacred  Island.  In  support  of  this  ex- 
planation he  quotes  a  statement  by  Su*  John  Mal- 
colm, to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  told  by  a  learned 
Persian  that  Eir  or  Eer  signified  in  the  Pahlavi,  or 
court  dialect  of  Persia,  a  believer,  and  that  that  was 
the  root  of  the  name  of  the  country.  The  uniform 
speUing  of  Erin,  or  Irin,  in  the  oldest  manuscripts, 
according  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  is  Eirin.^ 

III.  The  most  ancient  name  by  which  the  northern 
part  of  Britain  was  known,  appears  to  have  been  Cale- 
donia. We  have  no  evidence,  however,  that  this  name 
was  in  use  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  them- 
selves. It  seems  to  have  been  that  which  was  em- 
ployed to  designate  them  by  the  southern  Britons, 
from  whom  no  doubt  the  Romans  learned  it.  Caoill 
signifies  wood  in  Celtic,  as  iraAov,  kalon  (which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same  word),  does  in  Greek ;  and  the 
Caledonii  of  the  Roman  writers  has  been  supposed, 
with  much  probability,  to  be  merely  a  classical  trans- 
formation of  Caoill  daoin,  literally,  the  people  of  the 
woods,  or  the  wild  people.  The  meaning  of  the  term, 
indeed,  is  exactly  expressed  by  the  modem  word  sav- 
ages,  in  French  sauvages,  in  Italian  selvaggie,  the 
original  of  which  is  the  Latin  silvcL,  a  wood. 

If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  northern  Britons  of 
the  time  of  the  Romans  called  themselves  Caledoni- 
ans, or  Caoill  daoin,  this  circumstance  would  afford 
some  evidence  that  they  were  a  Celtic  people.  But 
the  Qame  in  itself,  if  the  commonly  received  interpre- 
tation of  it  be  correct,  does  not  appear  to  be  one  which 
a  people  would  be  very  likely  to  adopt  as  their  national 
appellation.  Notwithstanding  this  probably  Celtic 
name,  therefore,  by  which  they  were  known  to  the 
Romans  and  to  the  southern  Britons,  the  Caledonians 
may  not  have  been  a  Celtic  race. 

As  the  south  of  Britain  was  in  all  probability  chiefly 
peopled  from  Gaul,  and  Ireland  chiefly  from  Spain, 
so  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  main  source  of  the 
original  population  of  North  Britain  was  in  like  man- 
ner the  part  of  the  continent  immediately  opposite  to 
it,  namely,  the  north  of  what  was  then  called  Ger- 

1  The  Roand  Towers,  chap.  ix. 
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mtny,  bichidiiig  modern  HoOand  and  Denmark,  and 
ibo  Norwaj  and  Sweden,  or  the  region  anciently 
comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Scandina- 
ria.  Tacitas,  aa  alreadj  noticed,  expreasly  tells  ub 
thit  the  red  hair  and  big  bones  of  the  Caledonians 
iSMTted  thenr  German  origin.  If  this  view  be  cor- 
rect, the  earliest  occupants  of  the  North  of  Britam 
were  a  people  not  of  Celtic,  but  of  Teutonic  race. 

lo  the  kter  days  of  the  Roman  domination  the 
same  Caledonians  appears  to  have  gradually  fiiUen 
ioto  disnae,  and  in  their  stead  the  Picts  appear  on  the 
«6De.  Everything  connected  with  the  Picts — then: 
name,  their  language,  their  origin,  their  final  history 
—has  been  made  the  subject  of  long  and  eager  con- 
tTDrersy.  But  it  may  now  be  said  to  be  agreed  on  all 
bands  that,  whether  we  are  to  consider  them  as  hav- 
ing been  Gothic  or  Celtic,  the  Picts  were  really  of  the 
ame  stock  with  the  Caledonians. 

The  Picts  are  mentioned  for  the  first  tune  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  by  Eumenius, 
the  andior  of  a  Panegyric  on  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tise,  who  speaks  of  the  Caledonians  as  being  a  tribe  of 
Picts :  Caledqnes  aliique  Picti — the  Caledonians  and 
the  other  Picts — is  his  expression.  About  a  cen- 
tury later  Ammianus  Marcellinus  describes  the  Picts 
•s  divided  into  two  nations,  the  Dicaledones,  or,  ac- 
cording to  another  reading,  Deucaledones,  and  the 
Vectnriones.  Upon  this  passage,  a  late  writer,  who 
holds  that  both  the  Caledonians  and  the  Picts  were 
Celts,  observes — ^*  The  term  Deucaledones  is  attend- 
ed with  no  difiiculty.  DuchaoiUdcunn  signifies,  in  the 
Gaeiic  language,  the  real  or  genuine  inhabitants  of 
the  woods.  Z>tf,  pronounced  short,  signifies  black ; 
but  pronounced  long,  signifies  real,  genuine ;  and  in 
dns  acceptation  the  word  is  in  common  use;  Du 
Erinmadij  a  genuine  Irishman;  Du  AUnnnach,  a 
genuine  Scotsman.  The  appellation  of  Deucaledones 
served  to  distingnish  the  inhabitants  of  the  woody 
valleys  of  Alnnn,  or  Scothmd,  from  those  of  the  clear- 
ed coontiy  on  the  east  coast  of  Albinn,  along  its  whole 
eitent,  to  certain  distances  westward  along  its  moun- 
tains in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country.  These  last 
were  denominated,  according  to  Latin  pronunciation, 
Vecturiones ;  bat  in  the  mouths  of  the  Grael,  or  native 
inhabitants,  the  appellation  was  pronounced  UadUa- 
riAJ"^  We  do  not  find,  however,  that  any  explana- 
tioD  of  this  last  term  is  attempted  further  than  the  fol- 
lowing : — **  That  a  portion  of  the  country  was  known 
in  ancient  times  by  the  name  of*  Uachtar,  is  evinced 
by  the  weH-known  range  of  hills  called  Druim-Uach- 
te,  firom  which  the  country  descends  in  every  direc- 
lioB  towards  the  inhabited  regions  on  all  sides  of  that 
mcmntainoas  range.'**  Sir  William  Betham,  also, 
exphining  the  names  recorded  by  Marcdfinus  from 
file  Wehh,  will  have  the  Dicaledones  to  mean  the 
Kpanted  Caledcmians ;  di,  he  says,  in  that  knguage, 
baring  the  same  dujunctive  eflfect  with  the  particle 
di*  in  En^ish;  while  he  considers  Vecturiones  to 
eome  from  die  two  words  Ue,  chief,  and  Deym,  tord, 
■nd  to  signify  a  superior  realm,  or  the  chief  district, 

^  "noofbta  OS  tbe  Orifta  ud  DaaMnt  of  the  Gael.    Bjr  James 
Gnat.  Eiq.,  uf  Curnaiooj.    8vo.  Lmd.  1698,  p.  976. 

» rw.  p.  «n. 


the  resklence  of  the  Ucdeym,  or  sovereign  prince. 
Pinkerton  considers  the  Latin  Vecturiones  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Peohtar  or  Pehtar,  which  is  the  form 
in  which  the  name  Picts  was  anciently  written.' 
Chalmers,  also,  derives  the  Latin  appellation  ftt>m 
the  old  name  of  the  Picts,  which  he  conceives  to  have 
been  Peitkh  or  Peithwyr,  a  word  that  in  Welsh  is 
said  to  signify  those  that  are  out  or  exposed,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  open  country.*  In  Scotland  the  name  is 
still  pronounced  Pechts,  or  Pechs,  with  a  strong 
enunciation  of  the  guttural.  Afier  all,  the  name 
Picti  may  not  improbably  be  merely  the  common 
Latin  term  signifying  painted,  bestowed  upon  the 
northern  barbarians,  from  their  custom  of  dyeing  or 
tattooing  their  bodies,  for  the  existence  of  which  thero 
is  abundant  evidence.  The  Latin  writers  themselves 
seem  to  have  generally  understood  the  name  in  thii 
sense. 

With  rogard  to  the  language  of  the  Picts,  Bede, 
writing  while  that  name  was  still  their  recognized 
national  designation,  distinctly  informs  us  that  it  was 
dififerent  from  that  of  the  Britons.  He  has  also  pre- 
served one  Pictish  word,  and  that  does  not  belong  to 
the  Gaelic  either  of  Irohmd  or  Scotland.  So,  when 
the  Irish  saint,  Columba,  in  the  sixth  century,  went 
to  the  court  of  the  Pictish  king,  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  that  prince  and  his  subjects  to  Christianity, 
it  is  expressly  recorded  by  his  biographer,  Adomnan, 
in  more  than  one  passage,  that  he  employed  an  inter- 
preter. But  the  strongest  proof  of  all  is  derived  from 
the  old  names  of  places,  which,  throughout  the  whole 
of  that  part  of  Scotland  formerly  constituting  the  king- 
dom of  the  Picts,  are  not  Irish  or  Gaelic,  but  belong 
to  another  hinguage.  The  same  is  also  the  case  with 
the  names  of  the  Pictish  kings,  several  lists  of  which 
have  been  preserved.  The  people  therofore  that 
originally  occupied  the  territory  in  question  wouki 
appear  not  to  have  been  a  Celtic  race. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Picts,  which  subsisted  under 
that  designation  in  an  independent  state,  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ninth  century,  extended,  as  is  well  known, 
ak>ng  the  east  coast  of  Scothmd,  from  the  Firth  of 
Forth  northwards.  As  for  the  country  to  the  south 
of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  it  did  not  properly  be- 
k)ng  to  ancient  Scothmd  at  all.  But  while  the  Picts 
thus  occupied  the  lowhind  country,  the  hilly  country 
to  the  west  was  undoubtedly  in  the  possession  of  a 
people  of  genuine  Celtic  lineage,  the  progenitors  of 
the  present  Scottish  Highbinders.  Of  those  writers 
v^o  consider  the  Caledonians  to  have  been  Celts, 
several  hold  tiiat  the  modern  Highlanders  are  the 
descendants  of  those  earliest  occupants  of  North 
Britain.  This,  for  instance,  is  the  view  propounded 
by  Mr.  James  Macpherson  in  the  introduction  pre- 
fixed to  his  celebrated  transhition  of  the  Poems  of 
Ossian  (1762),  and  also  by  his  rektion,  Dr.  James 
Macpherson,  in  his  Dissertations  on  the  Caledonians, 
dec.,  which  the  translator,  of  Ossian  edited  (1766). 
Yet  both  these  writers  contend  that  the  Picts  ahio 
were  the  descendants  of  the  same  Caledonians ;  or, 

1  Inqaiiy  into  the  History  of  Scotland  preceding  the  reign  of  Mal- 
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in  other  words,  that  the  Highlanders  and  the  Low^ 
landers  were  really  the  same  people — a  fact  which 
would  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  account  for  the 
complete  distinction  between  the  two,  which  we  find 
preserved  in  all  the  historical  notices  that  have  come 
down  to  us  respecting  them.  The  Scottish  High- 
landers consider  themselves  to  be  of  Irish  descent,  as 
Dr.  James  Maopheraon  admits.  In  these  respects 
theu-  own  traditions  perfectly  agree  with  the  uniform 
voice  of  the  traditional  history  of  Ireland.  It  may 
now  indeed  be  said  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
the  Scottish  Highlanders  are  the  descendants  of  a 
band  of  Irish  who  settled  in  Argyleshire  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  under  a  leader  named 
Carbry  Riada,  the  lord  of  a  territory  in  Antrim,  named 
after  himself,  Dab-iada.  The  descendants  of  these 
Irish  colonists,  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, folded  in  that  district  of  Scotland  what  was 
long  called  the  Dalriadic  kingdom,  or  kingdom  of  the 
Dalreudini,  and  which  eventually,  on  the  seizure  of 
the  Pictish  throne,  by  Kenneth  Macalpine,  in  the 
year  843,  became  the  kingdom  of  all  Scotland.  This 
is  the  view  concurred  in  by  Innes,  O'Connor,  Chal- 
mers, and  all  the  ablest  modern  inquirers. 

Indeed,  until  the  appearance  of  the  publications  of 
the  Macphersons,  the  Irish  origin  of  the  Scottish 
Highlanders  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  doubt- 
ed or  called  in  question,  either  among  themselves  or 
by  others.  Their  own  name  for  their  language  is 
Erse  or  Ersh,  that  is,  Irish.  They  designate  them- 
selves Gael,  and  they  caU  the  Irish  by  the  same  name 
at  this  day. 

Of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  term  Gael,  it  does 
not  appear  possible  to  give  any  satisfactory  account. 
The  Irish  tradition  is  that  the  name  is  derived  from 
Gaodhal  (pronounced  Gael),  grandson  of  Feine  Farsa, 
the  first  great  leader  of  the  colony,  variously  desig- 
nated Milesian,  Scotic,  Gaelic,  and  Phosnician,  from 
which  the  Celtic  population  of  Ireland  is  sprung.  It 
has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  word  Gael,  or 
Galli,  is  really  the  same  with  Celtse  (pronounced 
Keltae),  as  well  as  with  GalataB,  the  name  given  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Galatia,  or  Gallo-Graecia,  in  Asia  Minor. 
Si)r  William  Betham  conceives  that  the  Phoenicians, 
long  before  the  Christian  era,  called  themselves  Gael 
and  Gaeltach,  from  the  latter  of  which  names  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  formed  their  Keltoi  and  Celtae. 
Others,  however,  think  Celtss  to  be  a  corruption  of 
CamlUch^  which  signifies  a  woodland  people,  from 
CaoiU^  wood,  ab*eady  mentioned.  The  commonly 
received  classical  derivation  of  the  name  Celts  is  from 
the  old  Greek  word,  used  by  Homer,  KrA^r,  KeLes 
(originally  Kdets),  a  horse,  the  Celts  being,  it  is  said, 
everywhere  distinguished  for  their  skill  in  horseman- 
ship. Peiiiaps  the  word  ought  rather  to  be  deduced 
at  once  from  the  verb  KeXAo,  KeUo^  to  move  about, 
from  which  KeXij^  is  itself  considered  a  derivative. 
The  wandering  character  of  the  race  would  go  to 
vindicate  this  etymology ;  but  we  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  Celtic  word  corresponding  in  sound  and 
sense  to  the  Greek  KeXAcj.  Caesar  tells  us  that  the 
people  of  ancient  France,  whom  the  Romans  called 
Galli,  were  called  Celtse  in  then*  own  language ;  and 


Pausanias  also  testifies  that  the  ancient  name  of  the 
Gauls  was  Celts.  Herodotus,  who  mentions  the 
Celts,  is  silent  as  to  the  Gauls. 

The  words  Gael  and  Galli  have  also  been  by  some 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  modem  namea 
Waldenses  or  Walloons,  and  Waelsh  or  Welsh. 
Nothing  certainly  is  more  common  than  the  conver- 
sion of  the  sound  g  into  w  or  gw^  and  therefore  the 
name  Waelsh,  by  which  the  Saxons  were  latterly 
wont  to  designate  the  alien  race  who  occupied  the 
western  corner  of  South  Britain,  might  possibly  be 
merely  a  corruption  of  Gael.  At  the  same  time,  as 
the  Welsh  never  have  called  themselves  Gael,  it 
would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  account  for  the  Saxons 
bestowing  upon  them  that  name,  if  it  was  thereby 
intended  to  identify  them  with  the  Gael  of  Ireland 
and  of  Scotland.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
word  Welsh  is  the  same  with  the  modem  German 
Waekch,  which  is  still  applied  in  that  language  to 
designate  generally  all  strangers  or  foreign  nations. 
The  Italians,  in  particular,  are  called  at  this  day, 
Waelsch  or  Welsch  by  the  Germans,  their  language 
the  Welsh  tongue,  and  their  country  Welsh-hmd. 
Precisely  in  the  same  way  our  German  ancestors,  ^e 
Saxons,  called  the  race  of  distinct  blood  and  kinguage 
who  occupied  the  west  of  £ngland  Welsh,  and  the 
district  they  inhabited  Wales. 

What  original  connexion  there  may  have  been 
between  the  two  words  Gael  and  Waelsh  (or  Wael, 
as  it  may  perhaps  have  been  in  its  simplest  form), 
when  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  tongues  were  less 
widely  divided  than  they  eventually  came  to  be,  we 
shall  not  take  upon  us  to  conjecture.  If  any  relation- 
ship could  be  established,  it  might  perhaps  help  us  to 
the  true  meaning  of  the  name  Gael.  It  is  worth 
remarking  that  there  appears  to  be  another  genuine 
Celtic  word,  which,  from  the  similarity  of  its  sound, 
is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the  word  Gael,  but  to 
which  is  attributed  exactly  the  signification  of  the 
German  Waelsch.  This  fact  is  obscurely  noticed  by 
Buchanan,  who  states  that  die  ancient  Scots  divided 
all  the  nations  of  Britain  into  Gaol  and  OaUe^  which 
names  he  translates  by  the  Latin  Galli  and  GaUaeci. 
But  the  matter  is  more  clearly  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  a  modem  work : — **  GooU,  in  the 
Gaelic  language,  signifies  a  stranger*  All  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  whose  native  lan- 
guage is  not  Gaelic,  are  by  the  Gael  called  GaoUl ; 
Gaoll,  nom.  singular;  Gaoill,  nom.  plural,  that  is, 
strangers ;  so  Gaolldoch  is  the  country  of  the  Scots 
who  speak  English,  as  Gaeldoch  is  the  country  of  the 
Highlanders  who  speak  Gaelic.  Caithness,  that  part 
of  the  northern  extremity  of  Scotland  which  has  been 
for  many  centuries  inhabited  by  Anglo-Saxon  colo- 
nies, is  called  by  the  Gael,  GaoHthao,  Ike  quarter  of 
strangers ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  Hebrides, 
after  their  conquest  by  the  Danes,  got  the  name  of 
Insegaoll,  which  signifies  the  islands  inhabited  by 
strangers.  Circumstances  of  a  like  nature  gave  the 
names  of  Galloway  and  Galway  to  the  districts  of 
country  known  by  these  appellations  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland."*    The  author  of  "  Britannia  after  the  Ro- 
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'  eoDceiTes  that  Wal  and  Gaul  are  the  same 
vord,  and  is  conTuiced  ^*  that  the  words  Wal,  Wealh, 
Webch,  and  Walsch  were  all  primarily  applied  to 
that  extenshre  family  of  tribes  which  we  distinguish 
from  the  Teutonic  towards  the  west,  and  that  when- 
ever it  obtained  the  general  force  of  stranger  or  for- 
eipntr^  it  bad  been  among  such  tribes  of  Teutons  as 
had  then  Utde  collision  with  any  other  description  of 
foreigners.*'  ^  But  how  will  this  theory  account  for 
the  Gael  themselves  calling  foreigners  Gaoll  f 

But  all  this  while  who  and  whence  were  the  Scots  ? 
and  from  whom  has  North  Britain  received  the  name 
of  Scotland  ?  In  the  first  place,  it.  is  to  be  obeervedf 
that  down  to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  the 
name  Scotia  was  appropriated  not  to  what  is  now 
ealled  Scotland,  but  to  Ireland,  and  by  the  Scots  was 
meant  the  Irish,  or  at  least  a  people  dweUing  in  that 
country.  This  is  now  universally  admitted.  The 
Scots  are  first  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
under  the  year  360,  as  fighting  in  alliance  with  the 
Picts.  If  diese  Scots  were  a  British  people,  they 
must  be  supposed  to  have  been  a  portion  of  that  band 
of  colonists  from  Ireland,  who,  as  already  mentioned, 
had  a  short  time  before  this  obtained  a  settlement  in 
Argyleshire.  But  it  is  &r  from  being  certain  that  the 
Scots  spoken  of  by  Marcellinus,  and  whom,  on  another 
occasion,  he  describes  as  per  diversa  vagantes — ^vag- 
abondizing from  one  place  to  another,  as  the  words 
may  be  translated — ^were  not  native  Irish  who  had 
come  over  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  the  predatory 
expeditions  in  which  they  are  represented  as  having 
been  engaged.  We  find,  at  any  rate,  that  the  tribes 
of  the  north  of  Britain  were  sometimes  joined  in  their 
attacks  upon  the  Roman  province  by  bands  of  Scots, 
who  are  expressly  stated  to  have  come  from  Ireland. 
Thus,  the  poet  Claudian,  describing  the  chastisement 
inflicted  by  Theodosius,  in  the  year  368,  upon  the 
SaioDs,  Picta,  and  Scots,  says  that  of  the  last- me n- 
tiooed  people  icy  Ireland  (glacialis  lerne)  wept  the 
heaps  that  were  skughtered.  We  have  seen  above 
that  die  notion  of  Ireland  commonly  entertained 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  that  the  island 
was  situated  very  far  to  the  north,  which  accounts 
for  the  epithet  here  made  use  of.  Another  expres- 
sk>o  in  the  poem,  proceeding  from  the  same  mbcon- 
ception,  occurs  in  the  passage  in  which  it  is  affirmed 
that  Theodosius,  in  pursuing  the  flying  Scots,  broke 
with  his  daring  oars  the  Hyperborean  waves.  This 
may  remind  us  of  the  ishmd  of  the  Hyperboreans, 
oouunemorated  by  Diodorus  Siculus.  In  like  man- 
ner, in  another  poem,  in  which  he  celebrates  the 
exploits  of  Stilicho,  about  thirty  years  later,  on  the 
wme  scene  of  YrtoTf  he  makes  Britannia  exckiim, 
'*  By  him  was  I  protected" — 

**  totem  cam  Soutos  lemea 
lloTit,  et  iafesto  tpumavit  nmif e  Tethft"— 

^hat  is,  as  it  has  been  translated  by  Dr.  Kennet  in 
<iibson*s  Camden, 

^  When  Seats  cum  thuukrinf  from  the  Irish  shoivs, 
A«d  tha  ocMB  trembled,  struck  with  hostile  oan." 

It  may  be  considered,  then,  not  to  admit  of  any 
'fispnte,  that  the  Scots  were  originally  an  Irish  peo- 
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pie.  **  It  is  certain,'*  observes  Camden,  **  that  the 
ScotB  went  from  Ireland  into  Britain.  Oroeius,  Bede, 
and  Eginhard  bear  indisputable  testimony  that  Ire- 
land was  inhabited  by  tlie  Scots."  Bede,  indeed, 
who  yet  had  never  heard  of  North  Britain  being 
called  Scotland,  expressly  informs  us  that  the  nation 
of  the  Scots  first  came  into  that  part  of  Britain  which 
belonged  to  the  Picts,  fi*om  Ireland,  under  their 
leader  Reuda — ^the  Riada  mentioned  in  a  preceding 
page.  As  the  country  eventually  received  its  kings, 
so  it  also  received  its  name  from  these  Irish  colonists. 
The  proper  Scots,  accordingly,  Camden  describes  to 
be  those  commonly  called  Highkndmen;  **for  the 
rest,"  he  adds,  "more  civilized,  and  inhabiting  the 
eastern  part,  though  comprehended  under  the  name 
of  Scots,  are  the  farthest  in  the  world  from  being  Scots, 
but  are  of  the  same  German  origin  with  us  English." 
The  name  Scot  has  been  usually  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  Scythian,  and  to  be  a  Celtic  term  signify- 
ing a  scattered  or  wandering  people.  It  has  been 
suggested,  however,  that  it  may  be  a  truncated  form 
of  the  Welsh  Ysgo-do-gion  or  Ysgotiaid,  which  names 
appear  to  have  been  applied  to  the  Scots  by  the 
Welsh  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  to  be  derived 
from  Ysgawd,  signifying  shade,  as  if  meaning  a  people 
of  the  woods.  ^  We  doubt,  at  all  events,  the  deriva- 
tion from  Ysgawd. 

But  having  found  the  Scots  settled  in  Ireland 
before  they  were  known  in  Britain,  we  have  still  to 
endeavor  to  discover  when  and  whence  they  found 
their  way  to  the  former  country ;  and  these  are  much 
darker  questions.  The  Irish  traditionary  account,  as 
we  have  seen,  is,  that  the  Scots,  or  the  Milesians, 
were  that  great  nation  who,  arriving  in  Ireland  many 
centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  brought  widi 
them  the  present  Irish  or  Gaelic  language,  and 
became  the  progenitors  of  the  great  body  of  the  pre- 
sent Irish  population.  But,  to  pass  over  all  the  other 
improbabilities  involved  in  this  legend,  it  is  sufficient  to 
remark,  that  the  account  of  the  geography  of  Ireland 
given  by  Ptolemy,  sufficiently  pi*oves  that  there  were 
no  Scots  in  Ireland  at  the  time  when  Marinus  of 
TjTo  collected  the  materials  from  which  that  writer 
drew  his  information.  And  still  more  decisive  is  the 
evidence  of  a  work  of  unquestionable  authenticity, 
**  The  confession  of  St.  Patrick,"  written  so  recently 
as  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  from  a  passage  in 
which  it  appears  that  even  then  the  Scots  were  a 
distinct  race  from  the  Hiberionaces,  or  great  body  of 
the  Irish  people.  The  manner,  however,  in  which 
they  are  here  spoken  of,  as  well  as  the  ascendancy 
which  their  name  afterwards  acquured,  would  seem 
to  imply  that  they  formed  a  superior  class  ;  and  the 
probability  is,  that  they  were  really  a  foreign  people 
who,  perhaps  a  century  or  two  at  most  before  our  era, 
had  effected  a  settlement  in  the  country  by  force,  and 
eventually  reduced  the  natives  to  subjection.  One 
supposition,  that  proposed  by  Whitaker  in  his  History 
of  Manchester,  is,  that  the  Scots  were  emigrants 
from  Britain,  and  consequently  Celts;  but  this  hy- 
pothesis is  entirely  unsupported  by  evidence,  and  i* 
directly  contrary  to  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  Irish 
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tradition  respecting  the  people  in  question,  which 
peremptorily  asse/ts  them  to  have  been  of  Scythic  or 
Germanic  race.  Pinkerton,  Wood  (in  his  *^  Inquiry 
into  the  Primitive  Inhabitants  of  Ireland**),  and  others, 
conceive  the  Scots  to  have  been  Belgians;  but  the 
whole  course  of  early  Irish  history,  as  Mr.  Moore  has 
remarked,  **runs  counter  to  this  conjecture — ^the  Bel- 
gae  and  Scoti,  though  joining  occasionally  as  allies  in  the 
field,  being  represented  throughout  as  distinct  races." 
On  the  whole,  we- are  disposed  to  agree  with  this  last- 
mentioned  writer,  that  the  Scots  were  really  a  tribe 
of  Scythians,  that  is,  a  people  from  Germany,  or  the 
north  of  Europe,  who  arrived  in  Ireland  subsequently 
to  the  Firbol^  or  Belg»,  and  that  they  were  there- 
fore of  Teutonic  blood  and  language.  Although  they 
appear  to  have  in  course  of  time  reduced  ail  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  island  under  their  authority,  and  to 
have  given  their  name  to  the  whole  couutiy,  their 
numbers  were  probably  very  small  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  original  Celtic  population.  Hence  the 
language  of  the  country  continued  to  be  Celtic,  and 
eventually,  both  in  this  and  in  other  particulars,  the 
conquering  tribe  came  to  be  melted  down  among  the 
mass  of  those  whom  it  had  subdued— just  as  after 
the  Norman  invasion  England  still  continued  to  be 
essentially  a  Saxon  country.  It  is  not  therefore 
necessary  to  conclude  from  the  facts  of  the  Higb- 
landei-s  of  North  Britain  being  sprung  from  a  cok>ny 
of  Irish,  and  of  that  country  inheriting  from  Ireland 
the  name  of  Scotland,  that  the  Irish  piogenitors  of 
the  Scottish  Highlanders  were  of  the  Scotic  race 
properly  so  called ;  long  before  the  name  of  Scoti 
was  transferred  to  the  Highlanders  of  North  Britain, 
it  had  entirely  lost  its  original  distinctive  meaning, 
and  was  applied  to  all  the  people  of  Ireland  indis- 
criminately. The  Irish  colonists  of  Scotland,  for  any- 
thing that  is  known,  may  not  have  even  had  a  drop  of 
Scotic  or  Scythic  blood  in  their  veins.  It  is  certain, 
at  least,  that  they  were  Celts  or  Gael  in  speech,  and 
that  their  descendants  to  this  day  have  never  called 
themselves  Scots,  or  anything  else  but  Gael. 

In  distinguishing  themselves  from  the  Irish,  the 
Scottish  Highlanders  designate  that  people  Ga^l 
Erinnichf  or  ■  Gael  of  Erin,  and  themselves  Gael 
Albinnidi,  or  Gael  of  Albin.  Albin,  or  Albibn,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  anciently  the  name  of  the  whole 
island  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  by  which  it  was  first 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  writer  of 
the  geographical  treatise  ascribed  to  Arbtotle,  to 
which  we  have  referred  in  a  former  page,  says  that 
the  two  British  islands  were  called  Albion  and  I  erne. 
Pliny  intimates  that,  the  whole  group  of  islands 
being  called  Britannia,  the  former  name  of  that  then 
called  Britannia  was  Albion.  Eustathius,  the  com- 
mentator on  the  Greek  geographical  poem  of  Diony- 
sius  Periegetes,  teUs  us  that  die  British  islands  are 
two  in  number,  Ouemia  and  Alouion,  or  Bemia  and 
Albion.  Albinn,  according  to  Mr.  Grant,  means  in 
Gaelic  white  or  fair  island.  "  The  Gael  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,"  he  observes,  "  never  knew  any  other 
name  for  Scotland  than  that  of  Albinn ;  it  is  the 
name  used  by  them  at  this  day ;  the  appellation  of 
Scotia,  or  any  appellation  similar  to  it  in  sound,  is 


entirely  unknown  to  them.  The  Gael  have  pre- 
served, and  apply  at  this  day  to  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, the  most  ancient  name  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  to  denominate  the  whole  island  of 
Great  Britain.  The  etymology  of  the  name  serves 
to  show  that  it  was  denominated  Albinn  by  the  con- 
tinental Gauls,  and  was  naturally  called  by  them  the 
Fair  or  White  Island,  from  the  chalky  appearance 
of  the  British  coast  opposite  to  the  nearest  part  of  the 
coast  of  ancient  Gaul."  ^  An  old  name  given  to  the 
island  by  the  Welsh  is  stated  to  have  been  Innis-wtn, 
which  also  in  their  language  signifies  the  Fair  or 
White  Island.^ 

IV.  The  Welsh,  as  every  one  is  aware,  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  themselves  as  the 
genuine  descendants  and  representatives  of  the  an- 
cient Britons,  who  possessed  the  whole  of  the  south- 
em  portion  of  the  island  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons,  and  were  indeed  the  same  people  that  in- 
habited the  country  when  it  was  first  invaded  by  the 
Romans,  and  had  probably  occupied  it  for  many 
preceding  centuries.  This  descent  being  assumed, 
the  Welsh  language  has  generally  been  held  to  be 
a  Celtic  dialect,  and  essentially  the  same  that  was 
spoken  by  the  original  Britons,  only  mixed  with  some 
words  of  Latin  derivation,  which  it  is  supposed  to 
have  received  from  the  intercourse  of  those  who 
used  it  with  the  Roman  colonists. 

It  would  probably  be  difificult  to  produce  any  direct 
evidence  for  these  notions ;  but  they  have  been,  until 
very  recently,  the  almost  universally  received  faith 
among  the  students  of  British  antiquities. 

Yet  it  is  certain,  in  the  first  place,  that  no  trace 
is  to  be  found  in  the  notices  of  Britain  by  the  Greek 
or  Roman  writers,  of  any  people  or  tribe  settled  in 
the  district  now  called  Wales,  from  which  the  Welsh 
can  with  any  probability  be  supposed  to  have  sprung. 
They  exhibit  no  marks  which  would  lead  us  to  sus- 
pect thenr  progenitors  to  have  been  the  Sihires, 
whose  swarthy  countenances  and  curled  hair  gave 
them  to  Tacitus  liie  appearance  of  a  Spanish  race. 
The  Welsh  have  always  called  themselves  Cynary ; 
there  is  no  resemblance  between  this  name,  and 
either  that  of  the  Silures,  or  that  of  the  Demetse,  or 
that  of  the  Ordovices,  the  only  British  tribes  whom 
we  read  ctf,  either  in  Ptolemy,  or  in  any  of  the  his- 
torians of  the  Roman  wars,  as  occupying  Wales  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  Indeed,  no  name  resem- 
bling the  Cymry  occurs  anywhere  in  the  ancient 
geography  df  the  island,  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  collected 
from  these  authorities.  It  is  not  pretended  that  this 
appellation  has  been  adopted  by  the  Welsh  since  the 
time  of  the  Romans ;  if  therefore  the  people  bearing 

1  Thoa^hta  on  tlie  Gael,  p.  S97. 

*  The  ftttthor  of  "  Britannia  after  th«  Rornaaa,**  howerer,  oqntends 
that  we  mutt  consider  the  ancient  and  correct  form  of  AU>ioa  to  be 
Alouion  or  Alwion.  "  Neither  p  nor  &,**  he  is  pleased  to  say,  **  is  ca- 
pable of  mutation  into  w ;  nor  is  the  oonTerse  poesible.**  The  Romans, 
he  proceeds,  modified  the  sound  of  the  word  "  to  suit  the  etymology 
famished  by  their  own  language,  but  not  existing  in  the  Greek,  albas, 
white.  And  they  harped  upon  that  idea  so  long,  that  it  was  adopted 
in  the  island  itself  while  it  was  their  province."  Alwion,  he  is  inclined 
to  think,  is  the  Land  of  Gwion,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  name  of 
"  the  Hennes,  or  Mercury,  whom  the  ancient  Britons  revered  above  all 
other  deities,  snd  who  (in  the  alchemic  superstitions)  presided  over  the 
permutations  of  nature.**— pp.  Ixiv — ^Ixviii. 
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it  were  then  in  the  tsland,  and  more  especially  if 
thej  formed^  aa  the  common  account  would  aeem  to 
imply,  the  moat  ancient  and  illustrious  of  all  the 
tribes  by  which  the  country  was  occupied,  bow  did 
it  happen  that  they  wholly  escaped  notice  1  How 
are  we  to  account  for  the  fact  of  tribes  with  other 
appellationa  altogether  being  set  down  by  contempo- 
rary geographers  and  lustorians  in  the  very  district 
which  the  Cjrmry  claim  as  their  proper  and  ancient 
residence  ? 

But  further,  it  clearly  appears,  and  has  been  ac- 
knowledged by  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  learned 
of  the  Welsh  antiquaries  themselves,  that  the  dis- 
tiict  now  called  Wales  must  have  been  inhabited  in 
ancient  times  by  another  race  than  the  present 
Welsh.  The  oldest  names  of  natural  objects  and 
localities  throughout  Wales  are  not  Welsh.  This 
was  loqg  ago  stated  by  Humphrey  Lhuyd,  and  has 
been  since  abundantly  established. 

Lhnyd*8  statement  is  that  the  old  names  tiurough- 
ont  Wales  am  Irish;  and  until  very  lately  it  was 
univeraaDy  assumed  diat  the  Welsh  and  ^e  Irish 
were  only  two  dialects  of  the  same  Celtie  speech. 
It  was  unqoestionahle  that  the  Irish  and  Slcottish 
Gaebc  was,  as  its  name  imports,  the  language  of  the 
ancient  Gael  or  Celts ;  and  as  no  doubt  was  enter- 
tained that  the  Welsh«  aa  descendants  of  the  old 
Britons,  were  a  Cel^  race,  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  their  language  also  was  only  another  sister  dia- 
lect of  tlie  Celtic.  But  it  wonkl  seem  that  this  too 
was  another  notion  adopted  without  any  evidence, 
and  indeed  in  the  face  of  evidence,  if  it  had  been 
tooked  into,  quite  sufficient  to  disprove  it.  It  would 
not,  we  af^irehend,  be  possible  to  quote,  in  support 
of  the  asserted  identity  of  the  Welsh  and  Irish,  or 
Gaelic,  the  aotlKMrity  of  any  wriDer  who  had  really 
made  himself  master  of  the  two  languages,  or  even 
eKsmined  them  attentively  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining in  how  far  they  resembled  or  diffisred  from 
each  other,  and  whether  they  were  properly  to  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same  or  to  different 
stocks.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  in  denial  of 
their  relationahip  the  distinctly  pronounced  judgment 
both  of  Webhmeo,  of  Irishmen,  and  of  inquirers 
having  no  partialitiBs  of  origin  to  influence  their  con- 
dosions,  aH  speakmg  upon  a  question  which  they 
have  deliberately  considered,  and  which  some  of 
them,  at  least,  possesaed  aO  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions for  deciding.  The  same  opinion  that  had  been 
first  expressed  upon  the  subject  by  the  learned  and 
acute  Bishop  Percy,  an  Englishman,  has  nnoe  been 
maintained  as  not  adnutting  of  any  doubt  both  by  the 
Webh  antiquary  Roberts,  and  the  Iriah  O'Connor, 
•nd  has  also  been  adopted  by  the  German  Adehmg, 
and  finally,  to  all  appearance,  unansweri^ly  estab- 
fefaed  by  Sir  William  Betham,  who  has  devoted 
many  years  to  the  study  of  both  languages.  All  these 
SQthorities  declare  in  substance  that  the  Cymraeg 
Umzae  spoken  in  Wales,  and  the  Gaelic  spoken  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  exhibit  litde  resemblance  even 
in  vocabulary,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  O'Con- 
nor. "*  are  as  diflTerent  in  their  syntactic  construction 
a<  ,.ny  two  tongues  can  be/'     It  may  be  added,  that 


this  seems  also  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  late 
learned  General  Vallancey. 

This  view  of  the  Welsh  language  throws  an  en- 
tirely new  light  upon  other  points  that  have  given 
occasion  to  a  world  of  controversy.  We  have  already 
seen  that  nearly  all  inquirers  are  agreed  in  consider- 
ing the  Picts  to  have  been  of  the  same  race  vnth  the 
ancient  Caledonians.  But  it  had  stiU  continued  td 
be  a  keenly  agitated  question,  whether  the  Picts 
were  a  Celtic  or  a  Teutonic  people.  Without  en- 
tering into  any  detail  of  this  long  controversy,  in 
which  the  Celtic  origin  of  the  Picts  has  been  main- 
tained by  Camden,  Lloyd  (Bishop  of  St.  Asaph), 
the  very  learned  and  able  Father  Innes,  and  the  late 
George  Chalmers,  in  his  elaborate  work  entitled 
*'  Caledonia,"  while  the  opposite  side  of  tho  question 
has  been  supported  by  Archbishop  Usher,  Bbhop 
SttHingfleet,  and  llie  late  John  Pinkerton,  to  whom 
may  be  added,  Dr.  Jamieson,  in  the  Introduction  to 
his  Scottish  Dictionary;  we  shall  merely  remark, 
that  the  assertorsof  the  Teutonic  lineage  of  the  Picts 
have  evidently  all  along  had  the  best  of  the  argument 
on  all  other  grounds,  excepting  only  on  the  important 
ground  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  language  of 
the  lost  people.  AH  the  historical  evidence  is  in 
favor  of  their  Teutonic  or  Germanic  descent.  Still, 
if  it  could  be  clearly  proved  that  they  spoke  a  Celtic 
language,  that  single  feet  wooM  go  ftur  to  prove  them 
to  have  been  Celts,  notwithstanding  even  aU  the 
direct  historical  testimony  there  is  to  the  contrary. 
Now,  this  Camden  and  his  followers  conceive  not  to 
admit  of  any  doubt,  from  the  remains  of  the  Pictisli 
language  which  are  still  to  be  collected,  and  Chal- 
mers especiaDy  has,  by  a  minute  examination  of  the 
old  topographical  nomenclature  of  the  part  of  Scot- 
land formerly  occupied  by  the  Picts,  completely,  as 
he  thinks,  established  the  position  that  their  language 
was  Celtic.  But  how  is  this  demonstration  made 
out?  Altogether  by  the  assiraiption,  never  for  a 
moment  suspected  to  be  unfounded  or  doubtful,  that 
the  ancient  British  Celtic  tongue  is  stiU  substantially 
preserved  in  the  modem  Welsh.  All  the  instances 
adduced  by  Camden,  and  the  much  longer  list  enu- 
merated by  Chalmers,  are  instances  of  Pictish  names 
of  places  which  are  not  Irish  or  Gtielic,  but  Welsh. 
Chalmers  even  shows  that  on  the  country,  after 
having  been  occupied*  by  the  Picts,  fiilling  into  the 
possession  of  the  Celtic  Scots,  the  Welsh,  or,  as  he 
calls  it,  the  Cambro-British  name  was  in  some  cases 
changed  into  a  Celtic  name  of  the  same  import. 
The  Welsh  Aber,  for  example,  applied  to  places  situa- 
ted at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  is  found  to  have  in  this  way 
given  place  in  several  names  to  the  corresponding 
Gaelic  term  Inver.  In  examining  the  list  of  the 
Pictish  kings,  the  same  writer  observes  that  the 
names  of  those  kings  are  not  Irish,  and,  "  conse- 
quentiy,"  he  adds,  "they  are  British:"  "they  are," 
he  says  elsewhere,  "undoubtedly  Cambro-British." 
And  in  like  manner,  the  single  Pictish  word  which 
Bede  has  preserved,  Pengvahel,  the  name  of  the 
place  where  the  Pictish  wall  commenced,  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  not  Gaelic,  but  Welsh. 

The  opinion  expressed  by  Camden  and  Innes,  that 
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the  PictB  were  Webh,  may  therefore  be  admitted, 
without  the  consequence  which  they  supposed  to  be 
mvoWed  in  it,  that  either  were  Celts,  being  at  a]] 
Mstablished.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  appear  from 
what  has  been  said  above,  that  the  fact  of  the  Ian* 
guage  of  the  Picts  having  been  the  same  with  that 
gpoken  by  the  present  inhabitants  of  Wales,  is  the 
iiest  of  all  proofs  that  the  former  people  wex:p  not 
Celts.  It  comes  in  confir^iotipn.  pf  all  th,e  qther 
arguments  bearing  upon  the, question,  the  decided 
tendency  of  which  is  to  make,  it  probable  that.tlt^ey 
were  a  Teutonic  race.  , 

Here,  then,,  we  have  two  renwrk^)e  i^ts;  the 
one,  that  the  part  of  England  now^occJ^ed  bj.th^ 
Cyouy,  as  the  pr^eut  Welsh,  paU  theai3elves^  |vas 
apparently  not  oc^upifid  by  them  in,  ancient  tjmes; 
the  other,  that  the,  part,  of  Scothnpid  lu^owi^  t^o  hQ.ve 
constituted  iyh,Q|t.  is,  oaUe4  the.  'Bjftj^h  jkingdom^  Vfps 
in  ancient  times  occupied  by.aj^ple  speaking  th^ 
same  language,  with  th^  modesn.  Welsh*  It  ciee^na 
impossible  to  resist  the  cpncluai9%  tbiU;  the.  f^vfi» 
Cymry  who  are  no:w  settled  in  the  weft  of  Englafid 
were  previously  setiled  in  the  east  of  Scotland-^iu 
other  worda»  that  fho  pre«ient  Welf»h.  »x»  t^ie.  der 
Hcendants  of  the  Pic^* 

Usher  hasr  without  ref^i^ence . to.  the, evidence  i^f 
language,  and  merely  upon  (he  ^tre^igth  of  th^iiif*- 
toric  testimony  a^d  tb^  gi90fiXBX  probahilitiea  of  tho 
case,  advai^ed  the  opNUon  that  the  Picts  were  Ciif^r 
brians.  The  naipe  of  Cymric  borne  by  the  Wolsh, 
-has  long  ago  suggested  a.,beiief  tfaait  thi^  are  a.rem*- 
jiant  of  the  anpiept  Cim^iii.  Tliair.  own  tWifioi^ 
as  we  have  already  se^n*  make  them  to  ha?i»  beeo 
conducted  into  Britain  bythfiff  gr»9fi  iBo4^r,,,Hu 
C8dam,.aorQss  the  Geirman  Qceaa,  .  Bode  ^xpreaafy 
states  that  the  Pictf  nume  from  Sciythiai.  a  nvme 
which,  as  is  well  .known,  (Qompvehended  at  ppe.  tiaM0 
hU  tiie  regions  forming  the  north;  of  nodem  QeorflMiny 
and  Denmark,  the  Cimbrict  Chfirsonosus,  or  Penin*- 
Hula  of  Jutland,  an^ong  the  teat*  .Bed&ako  iniiari^ 
us,  that,  before  arriving  in  Britain,  the  Picts  were 
driven  towards  Ireland,  and  touched  in  the  first  in- 
stance at  that  island.  In  this  relation  the  venerable 
Saxon  historian  is  confirmed  by  the  Irish  bardic  his- 
tories, which,  in  like  manner,  represent  the  Picts  to 
have  sought  a  settlement  in  Ireland,  before  they 
resorted  to  Britain.  Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned  as 
H  curious  confirmation  of  the  identity  here  assumed 
of  the  Cimbri  and  the  modern  Welsh,  that  the  only 
word  which  has  been  preserved  of  the  language  of 
the  former  people,  namely,  the  term  Morimarusa, 
which  Pliny  quotes  as  meaning  the  Dead  Sea,  ap- 
|)ears  to  be  Welsh,  Mor  in  that  language  signifying 
the  sea,  and  Maru  dead.^ 

That  the  Welsh,  indeed,  were  in  very  ancient 

I  We  find  the  following  paangv  in  a  forgotten,  and,  in  moet  retpeots, 
haflBciently  abeord  hook,  entitled,  "  The  Prononciation  of  the  English 
language  Vindicated,'^  Ac,  by  the  Rer.  Jamei  Adami,  8vo.,  Edin., 
I79g  :.»t  The  Welsh  dialect  (of  the  English  language)  is  characterized 
hy  a  peculiar  intonation, . . .  and  bj  the  Ticarioos  change  of  cotuonanta, 
Jk  for  ^,  f  for  4  and  p,/  for  «,  and  f  for  s. .  .Now  this  twang  and  change 
tieing  common  to  the  Germans, . .  and  moreoTer  not  being  found  in 
Irish  or  Highland  English  (the  author  means  the  pronnnciatioB  of  Eng- 
lish by  the  Scotch  Highlanders),  there  is  an  opening  for  a  curious  in- 
fuiry  I  neTer  met  with."— pp.  144,  14ft. 


times  established  in  Scotland,  is  matter  of  authentic 
and  undoubted  l^toiy.  Their  kingdom  of  Strath- 
Clyde,  or  BrOged,  otherwise  called  Regnum  Cum- 
brense,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  Cymry,  lay  in  the 
south-west.  oC  Scotland.  There  are  certainly  no 
psobi^ie  grounds  for  believing  .that. there  were  any 
Cymry  in  England  till  an  age  subsequent  to  the 
establishment  of  this  .northern  kingdom^  '*  Most  of 
the  gr/eajt  Welsh,  pedigrees,"  observes  Mr.  Moore, 
**  oom^ence  -^eir  Jline  from  princes  of  the  Cumbrian 
kiogdomi  ftpd  the  -aroh^iokvpst-Lhuyd  himself  boasts 
of.hia  desce^  '^m  aocestoyrs  .in  the  *  province  of 
^9^  .in  Scotland*  in  'the  fourth  ^^entuzy,  before  the 
Saxops  cnm«  i»to.  .Britain.* .  To  this  epoch  of  their 
nor^m  kingdom*  «U  .the  m^itionf  of  the  modem 
Welsb  rjefer  for  lhoir«  moat  boasted  antiquities  and 
£wrorit9  .themes  of  i;on>an«e.  TJbe  name*  of  their 
chivahDMA  h^on,  ^thmii  stittl/apds  a  oharan  ip  muofa 
of  th«  ito^ogrvphy  of  J^oith.  3ritaip;  and  among  the 
ma«(y  vomaataa  traditions  eonneoted  with,  Stirling 
Caath»i  is  thi^.of  ita  ha^g.once  beep  the  acene  of  the 
feptwitifts  of  ^he  Bound  T«M»*  Th«  poela  Aneurin 
and  Tidiessin^tJU^  formeic  bornaq.tho neighborhood  of 
the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  g^^aiced,  th^.-courtt  wi^  are 
told».of  UrU^nt  the.lqpg  of.llegod  o^. Cumbria.;  and 
the. title  Catedoniu4heetowed,ooi the  enchanter  Mer- 
lin* wha.waa  also  a-  native  .of  3tra^-*C^de,  suflli- 
oiently  atl^sta.hif  nortb^iii  and  Piotiah  X9c^"\ 

We -haTelfiusy- however  icwraori]^). taken  a  storvey 
oif  the  .sul»ie«t;  of  the  original*  popah^tion.  lOf  theae 
inkmd^v/in  ita  whoW  e>lont»  and  2wive  «n4i^vored,  as 
w^  went  Alongf.bpth  to*  notett^^piim^ipal  of  the 
vmoua  c^niooa  that'.^ave,b^i0n.,eBt^irb|iped  on  the 
many  ohif  ure  and  4i^^lt'qiW<iiona  it  pnesf  nts,  and 
t*  collept,{&om  tho;  Ugh^  of  histap;y»  and  the  evidence 
of  ftcts  I  together!  whfO;  aHDeai-s.to.bethe.most  con- 
«i9tent  .ai¥il  otjberwwe  p^nobabW;  Qoochisiion  »on  each 
controverted,  point,  ,Tho  foll^iving,  imy  be  given  as 
a  summiMy  tof  ..tJl^e.  xiewa  that,  have^been  oSered. 
Beginning .  with  IrieJwdkjt  m^y  he  a^rmi&d  that 
everything  in  that  country  indicates  the  decidedly 
Celtic  character  of  its  primitive  population;  and 
taking  the  geographical  position  of  the  island  along 
with  the  traditions  of  the  people,  we  can  have  little 
doubt  that  the  quarter  from  which  chiefly  it  was 
originally  colonized  was  the  opposite  peninsula  of 
Spain.  That  settlements  were  also  effected  in  va- 
rious parts  of  it,  before  the  dawn  of  recorded  history, 
by  bodies  of  people  from  other  parts  of  the  continent 
— from  Gaul,  from  Germany,  from  Scandinavia,  and 
even  possibly  from  the  neighboring  coast  of  Britain 
— ^is  highly  probable ;  but  although  several  of  these 
foreign  bands  of  other  blood  seem  to  have  acquired 
in  succession  the  dominion  of  the  country,  their 
numbers  do  not  appear  in  any  instance  to  have  been 
considerable  enough  to  alter  the  thoroughly  Celtic 
character  of  the  great  body  of  the  population,  of 
their  language,  of  their  customs,  and  even  of  their 
institutions.  Thus,  the  Scots,  who  appear  to  have 
been  originally  a  Teutonic  people  from  the  northern 

>  History  of  Ireland,  p.  103.  The  Tiew  that  has  been  taken  of  thf 
origin  of  the  Welsh  is  snbstantially  the  same  with  that  given  both  bj 
Mr  Moore  and  by  Sir  William  Betbam 
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puts  of  the  European  coDtment,  although  they  eyen- 
taaSfy  sabjugated  the  divided  native  Irish  so  com- 
pletely as  to  impose  their  own  name  npon  the  island 
and  the  whole  of  its  inhabitants,  were  yet  themselves 
more  truly  sabjugated,  by  being  melted  down  and 
ibsorbed  into  the  mass  of  the  more  numerous  Celtic 
r»ce  among  whom  they  had  settled.  The  invasion 
of  Ireland  by  the  Scots,  and  the  8ubse<pient  inter- 
mixture of  ilie  conquerors  with  the  conquered,  re- 
sembled the  subjugation  of  Saxon  Briton  by  the 
Normans,  or  sdll  more  nearly  that  of  Celtic  or  Ro- 
manized Gaul  by  the  Franks,  in  whicb  latter  ease 
die  conquerors,  indeed,  as  hAppi^ned  in  Ireland, 
pLxe  their  name  to  the  countsy,  but  the  YxA^te  ikiHab- 
itants  in  tnm  gave  their  language  tb  the  conquerors. 
Iq  this  manner  it  happened  thkit  the*  Iri^,  after  they 
came  to  be  eafled  Scots,  wete  really  a»'ittuch  a  €eltlc 
or  Gaefic  people  as  ever.  The  SeotA  ftt>m  Ireland 
who  eoloiu2ed  ^^we^ten  <^aiBt  of  INiarth  *  Brikin, 
and  ctme  At  lost  to  0*^  their  t^ame  «o  the  Whole  of 
that  part  erf  our  island,  were  tiddoubtedly  ft  nice'  of 
Gae!.  They  were  caSM  B«5*s  inerely  becatfee"  the 
whole  of  Ireland  h^,  by  tiiat  thiie;  cMbe^  to  b^  khoWtt 
by  the  natne  of  the  co>«iMryiof  the  Scdts,  Who'  h«d 
obtained  the  dominiofi  of  \i:  The  otigitud'  pof^tilatkm 
of  ancietit  CalediHiiay  how«»ver,  appeiirs  to  Yi$t^'  beeU 
of  Gothiie  fineft^,  fl^d  <C0  have  tome  fhom  the  opfiosit^ 
coasts  of  Germany,  '^HnA  <WhM  i«  now 'called  DeH^ 
mark.  iKNig  after  \b^  HMitA'^^ik^  iTHah  Scotft  in 
the  western  part  6f  the  eountty,  this  Mglnal  Gdthic 
rsce,  or  pos^foiy  another  bddy  of  ^^sttle^  who  'had 
subsequeiMiy 'potxf^d  in  froiri  tiie:  Mttte  quArtef, 
retained,  titad^'the  Uftttie'tiftUe  Piettr,'thie  oecttpa<- 
tion  and  aovereigoty  df  b^'f^'the  ^atef  portion  «f 
what  it  HOW  ea06d  'Sctotkud.  Bdt  tnost  probafaty 
tome  ages  before  they  w«re  'depHVed  of  their  Sbo^ 
tish  aovereignty  by  the  snecessfhT  arms  i/t  Intrigues 
of  the  king  of  dke  Highland  Gael,  baiMa  of  Picts 
appear  to  have  esfabMied  tlieAs^es  In  fh^  west  of 
England,  wher^  they  came  erentuidiy  to  he  known 


to  their  Saxon  neighbors  by  the  name  of  the  for- 
eigners, or  the  Welsh.  The  Welsh,  however,  still 
do  and  always  have  called  themselves  only  the 
Cymry,  which  appears  to  be  the  same  name  with 
that  of  the  Cimbri  or  Cimmerii,  so  famous  in  ancient 
times ;  and  taking  this  circumstance,  ak>ng  with  the 
tradition  they  have  constantly  preserved  of  their 
origina]  emigration  into  Britain  from  a  country  on 
the  othei^  side  bf  the  German  Ocean,  there  seems  to 
be  every'  i^asoti  fcfr  cohcludltig  that  the  Cymry  of 
Biitain,  called  by  their  neighbors  of  other  blood  at 
one  time  Picts  (whatever  that  name  may  mean), 
at  another  Welsh,  ire  really  the  remnant  of  the 
Cimbri  of  anatiquity. 

There  remains  only  to  be  noticed  the  original 
population  of  the  fest  of  South  Britain,  or  of  that 
part  of  the  iriand  now'properiy  called  England.  It 
can  hardly  admit  o^  a  doubt  that  the  whole  of  tht^ 
south  of  Britain  was  t>ri^ri^ly  colonized  mainly  from 
the  neighbot4ng  ct>a^t  of  Oiaul.  Some  bands  of  Ger- 
mans may  have  settled  along  the  east  coast,  and  some 
Celtic  tribes  from  Spain  may  haVe  established  them- 
selves'in  the  West;  but  ^e  great  bbdy  of  the  inhabi- 
tants by  whdtrithe  country  Was  occupied  when  it 
first  become  known  to  the  Romans  were  in  all 
probability  Celts  from  Gau!.  'We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  even  the  6e^  tribes  who,  some  cen- 
turies bdfbre  Caesar's  invastoh,  appear  to  have  ob- 
tained the  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  south 
coast,  were  cflther  really  of  mixed  G'onnan  and  Celtic 
lineage,  6r  had  adopted  the'  Celtic  tongue  from  the 
pt^tious  occtipaUta  of  the  territory,  with  whom  they 
fotermlxc^  after  then*  arrival  in  Britain,  and  who 
W^re  prot»ftbIynittch  more  nuknerons  than  theur  inva- 
tferflr.  "  "There  -  does'  not  seetn'  to  be  any  evidence 
iMier  that  what  are  called  the  Belgic  tribes  of  Britain 
spoke  tf  different  langnage  f^om  the  rest  of  the  natives, 
01*  tbnt  atay  people  speaking  a  Gc^ic  dialect  had  ever 
been  spread  over  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
90uth  of  Britain  In  those  early  times. 
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CHAPTER  I.  

NARRATIVE  OF  CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  TRANSACTI0.\:^. 

HE       coti- 

qiif^sts    of 
Ca3- 


^i 


JulJUi 

s&r  in  Gaul 
brought  him 
within  sight 
of  the  coa#t 
of  BritAiD, 
and  havinjQT 
established 
die  RoEnan 
authority  in 
til©  uRuri^st  LJiuiitnes  on  the  coutinent, 
which  are  now  called  Fraoco  and  Belgium, 
It  \vEis  almost  HB  imtural  for  him  to  aim  oJt 
the  pos$e3flion  of  our  istaiid,  a&  for  the  mas- 
ts ra  of  Italy  to  invade  Sicily ,  or  the  con- 
querom  of  India  the  conti pious  iahmd  of 
Ceylon,  The  dii^J  unction  of  Britain  from 
the  rest  of  the  worlds  and  the  fltortny  but 
narrow  sea  tliat  flows*  betw^^en  it  and  the 
main  I  w^er^  circumstances  just  sufficipnt  to 
give  a  bold  and  romantic  character  to  the 
euterpme,  without  being  real  barriers  to  a 


skilful  and  courageous  |;eneral.  But  there 
were  othor  tnotiven  to  hupel  Cujsar.  Bii» 
taiU}  or  the  far  greater  [mrt  of  it,  wh^  in* 
habited  by  a  people  of  the  same  race,  lon^ 
guago,  and  religion  as  the  UauU^  and  dnrini^ 
hia  ret^nt  and  nmst  arduous  campaigns  the 
islaoders  hod  assisted  t^ieir  neighbors  aud 
kindred  of  the  continent,  aendiu^  itnpoitaiit 
aid  more  particularly  to  the  Veneti^  who 
occupied  Vauues  in  Bretagne,  and  to  otlier 
people  of  Western  tiaul  who  Uvod  near  the 
sea-coasts  Cxsiirt  indeed,  kht^  himself  that 
iu  all  ills  wars  with  the  Gauls  the  enemies 
of  the  Repuhlic  hacl  always  received  assist* 
ance  from  Britain,  and  that  this  fact  made 
him  resolve  to  pass  over  into  the  island. 
This  island^  moreover,  seems  to  have  had 
the  character  of  a  sort  of  Holy  Land  among 
the  CeUic  nalioTis,  and  to  have  been  consid* 
©red  the  grtjut  centre  and  stronghold  of  t±ie 
Druids,  the  revered  priesthood  of  an  iroo 
su]>erstition  that  hound  moa^  and  tribes,  and 
nations  togethcir,  and  mflampd  them,  even 
mora  than  patriotisms  against  the  Roman 
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conquerora.  With  respect  to  Dmidism,  Britain  per- 
faape  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  Gaul  that  the  island 
of  Mona  or  Anglesey  bore  to  Britain ;  and  when  the 
Romans  had  established  themselves  in  Gaul  they  had 
the  same  motives  for  attacking  our  inland  that  they 
had  a  century  later,  when  they  had  fixed  themselves 
in  Britain,  for  fiiUing  upon  Anglesey,  as  the  centre  of 
the  Druids  and  of  British  union,  and  the  source  of 
the  remaining  na^nal  resistance. 

It  ia  to  be  remembered,  also,  that,  wlmtever  may 
have  been  the  views  of  personal  ambition  from  which 
Czsar  principally  acted,  the  Romans  really  had  the 
best  of  all  pleas  for  their  wars  with  the  Gauls,  who 
had  been  their  constant  enemies  ibr  ceitiiries,  and 
originally  their  assailants.  Their  possession  of  Italy, 
indeed,  could  not  be  considered  as  secure  u»t^  tb0y 
had  subdued,  or  at  least  impressed  with  a  sufficient 
dread  of  their  arms,  the  fierce  and  restless  nations 
both  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  some  of  wham^^owi^  al* 
most  to  the  age  of  Ceesar — ^had  not  ceased  occasionally 
to  break  through  the  barrier  of  the  Alps,  and  to  carry 
fire  and  sword  into  the  home  tsrritaries  of  the  republic. 
These  and  the  ecber  northern  barbarians,  as  they 
were  called,  had  had  their  eye  upon  the  cultivated 
fields  of  the  italic '  peninsula'  eivcor  since  tftie  irruption 
of  BeBoreauft  in  the  time  of  tiie  elder  Tarquin ;  and 
the  war  the  Ga»ls  itere  new  cairyiDg  on^with  Casar 
was  only  apart  of  thie  Wag  contest  which  did  not  ter* 
nmiato^in  the  empire  was  overixiwered  at  last  by  its 
natural  eaenliea.  nearly  five  oentories  afterwards.  In 
the  meantiflie  itwivthe  tonsof  the  Gaads  to  find  the 
Roman  valor,  in  its  higfaesfccoiidh^oai  of  discipline! and 
effideaey,  irresistiUe;  and  the  Britons,  as  the  active 
alfiea  of  the' Gatnla,  could  notoEpectto  escape  sharing 
ia  their  chastiaeaaanfr.  < 

According  to  a  curious  passage  in  Suetonius,  it  was 
reported  that  Cesm'wa^  tempted  to  invade  Britain  by 
the  hopes  of  finding  pearls.^  Such  an  inducement 
seems  scarcely  of  sufficient  importance,  although  we 
know  that  pearls  were  veiy  hi(^ly  esteemed  by  the 
aDcienta,  susd  Ploy,  the  naturalist,  teUs  us  that  Cassar 
ofiered ordedicatedabreastplate  to  Venus otinamented 
with  pearls  winch  he  pretended  to.  have  fi^und  in  Bri< 
tain.  Bat  Caisar  might  be  tesspted  by  other  real  and 
more  valuable  productions,  and  he  could  not  be  igno* 
rant  of  the  existence  of  the  British  lead  and  tin  which 
the  Phoenicians  had  imported  into  the  Mediterranean 
ages  before  his  time,  and  in  which  the  Phocaean  colo- 
ny of  Maasilia  or  Marseilles  was  actually  carrying  on 
a  trade.  Cesar  himself,  indeed,  says  nothiog  of  this ; 
but  within  a  few  miles  of  our  coasts,  and  among  a  peo^ 
pie  with  whom  the  British  had  constant  intercourse, 
he  must  hvr6  acquired  more  information  than  appears 
respecting  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the 
mineral  and  other  prbductions  of  the  iskmd.  From 
evident  reasons,  indeed,  the  Gauls  in  general  might 
not  be  veiy  communicalive  on  these  subjects;  but 
among  that  people  Caesar  had  allies  and  some  steady 
friends,  who  must  have  been  able  and  ready  to  satisfy 
all  his  ioquiries.  His  subservient  instrument  Comius, 
who  wiD  presently  appear  upon  the  scene,  must  have 
possessed  much  of  the  information  required.    His  love 

1  Vit  JaL  Cm.  ch.  47. 


of  conquest  and  glory  alone  might  have  been  a  suffi* 
cient  incentive  to  Caesar,  but  a  recent  and  phibsophic 
writer  assigns  other  probable  motives  for  his  expedi- 
tions into  Britain, — such  as  his  desire  of  dazzling  his 
countrymen,  and  of  seeming  to  be  absorbed  by  objects 
remote  from  internal  ambition  by  expeditions  against 
a  new  world,  or  of  furnishing  himself  with  a  pretence 
for  prolonging  his  provincial  command,  and  keeping 
up  an  army  devoted  to  him.  till  the  time  should  arrive 
for  4he  execution  of  his  projects  against  liberty  at 
Rome.^ 


JOLIVS.  CaftAR. 

From  &  Copper  Coin  in  the  British  Maseum. 

Whaitever  were  his  motives,  in  the  year  55  before 
Christ,  Caesar  resolved  to  cross  the  British  Channel, 
not,  as  he  has  himself  told  us,  to  make  then  a  conquest, 
for  ^ffiiich  the  season  was  too  far  advanced,  but  in 
order  merely  to  take  a  view  of  the  island,  learn  the 
natuve  of  the  inhabitants,  and  survey  the  coasts,  har- 
bors, and  landing-places.  He  says  that  the  Gauls 
were  ignorant  of  all  these  things ;  that  few  of  them, 
except  merchants,  ever  visited  the  island ;  and  that 
the  merchants  themselves  only  knew  the  sea-coasts 
opposite  to  Gaul.  Having  called  together  the  mer- 
chants ftom  all  parts  of  Gaul,  he  questioned  them 
concerning  the  size  of  the  island,  the  power  and  cus- 
toms of  its  inhabitants,  then*  mode  of  warfare,  and  the 
harbors  theyjiad  capable  of  receiving  large  ships.  He 
adds,  that  on  none  of  these  points  could  they  give  him 
information ;  but,  on  this  public  occasion,  the  silence 
of  the  traders  probably  proceeded  rather  from  unwil- 
lingness and  caution  than  ignorance,  while  it  is  equally 
probable  that  the  conqueror  received  a  little  more  in- 
formation than  he  avows.  He  says,  however,  that 
for  these  reasons  he  thought  it  expediient,  before  he 
embarked  himself,  to  dispatch  C.  Volusenus,  with  a 
single  galley,  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  these  things ; 
commanding  him,  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  this  ne- 
cessary knowledge,  to  return  to  head-quarters  with 

1  Sir  Jamei  Mackintoth,  Hist.  Eng.  toI.  i.  p.  IS. 
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all  haste.  He  then  himself  marched  with  his  whole 
army  ioto  the  territory  of  the  Morinif  a  nation  or  tribe 
of  the  Gauls  who  inhabited  the  sea-coast  between  Ca- 
lais and  Boulogne,—**  because  thence  was  the  shortest 
passage  into  Britain.*'  Here  he  collected  many  ships 
from  the  neighboring  ports. 

Meanwhile  many  of  the  British  states  haYing  been 
warned  of  Caraar^s  premeditated  expedition  by  the 
merchants  that  resorted  to  their  island,  sent  over  am- 
bassadors to  him  with  %1ei  offer  of  hostages  and  sub- 
mission to  the  Roman  authority.  He  received  these 
ambassadors  most  kindly,  and  exhorting  them  to  con- 
tinue in  the  same  pacific  intentions,  sent  them  back 
to  their  own  country,  dispatching  with  them  Comius, 
a  Gaul,  whom  he  had  made  king  of  the  Atrebatians, 
a  Belgic  nation  then  settled  in  Artois.  Ciesar's  choice 
of  this  envoy  was  weH  directed.  The  Belgse  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  period  had  colonized,  and  they  still 
occupied,  all  the  southeastern  coasts  of  Britain ;  and 
these  cQlonies,  mtichjnore  civilized  than  the  rest  of 
the  islanders,  no  doubt  heldirequent  commercial  and 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  Atiebatians  in  Artois, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Belgic  stock  settled  in  other  places. 
Csesar  himself  says  not  only  that  Comius  was  a  man 
in  whose  virtue,  wisdom,  and  fidelity  he  placed  great 
confidence,  but  one  **  whose  authority  in  the  island  pf 
Britain  was  very  considerable .' '  He.  tKei* efore  chargedf 
Comius  to  visit  as  many  of  the  British  states  as  he 
could,  and  persuade  them  to  enter  into  an  alliaDce. 
with  the  Romans ;  informing  them,  at  ihe  same  time, 
that  Caesar  intended  to  risit  the  island  in  person  aa 
soon  as  possible 


C.  Vohisenns  appears  to  have  done  little  service 
with  his  galley.  He  took  a  view  of  the  British  coast 
as  far  as  was  possible  for  one  who  had  resolved  not  to 
(|uit  his  vessel  or  trust  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
natives,  and  on  the  fifth  day  of  his  expedition  returned 
to  head-quarters.  With  such  information  as  he  had 
Csesar  embarked  the  infantry  of  two  legions,  making 
about  12,000  men,  on  board  eighty  transports,  and  set 
sail  from  Portus  Itius,  or  Witsand,  between  Calais 
and  Boulogne.  The  cavalgr,  embarked  in  eighteen 
other  transports,  were  detained  by  contrary  winds  at 
a  port  about  eight  miles  off,  but  Caesar  left  orders 
for  tiiem  to  follow  as  soonvaalhe  weat)i«r.  permitted. 
This  force,  howt»^er,  aS/WiO  be  seen,  could  never  make 
itself  available^  mai  hence  mainly  ara^e  the  reverMs  of 
the  campaign. 

At^n  Q*idbck  on  a  inoming  in  autunm  (HaOey, 
the  aetrqnouier^  in  a  papei^in  the  PhikisOphica]  IVans- 
actioo'sv  has  ahno0l^  demonstrated  that,  it  must.^ve 
been  on  the^26th  of  August)  Ceesar  reached  the  Bri- 
tish coast,  near  Dover,  at  about  the  worst  possible 
point  to  effect  a  landiqg  in  fistce  of  an  enemy ;  and  the 
Britons  were  not  disposed  to  be  frienda.  The  sub- 
mission they  had  offered  through  their  ambassadors 
was  intended  (»)Iy  te^prevent  or  retard  invasion ;  a!nd 
seeing  it  fail  of  either  of  these  effects,  on  the  return 
of  their  ambassadors  wilih  Comius,  as  Caesai^s  eovoy, 
they  made  tfaat  pnaeje  ^  prisoner,  k»ded  him  with 
ehains»>  prepared  for  their  defence  as  well  as  ifae  short- 
ness of  time  would  permit ;  and  when  the  Romans 
looked  from  their  ships  to  the  steep  white  cliffs  above 
them,  they  saw  them  covered  idl  over  by  the  armed 
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hjjKBiMQ  or  Jvuvi  CciJkB.— Aftor  a  Plctv*  by  Bkilwy. 


Britons.  Finding  that  this  was  not  a  convenient  land- 
ing-pface,  Caraar  resolved  to  lie  by  till  the  third  hour 
after  noon,  in  order,  he  says,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the 
rest  of  his  fleet.  Some  laggard  vessels  appear  to  have 
come  up,  but  the  eighteen  transports,  bearing  the  cav- 
alry, were  nowhere  seen.  Cssar,  however,  favored 
by  both  wind  and  tide,  proceeded  at  the  appointed 
hoar,  and  sailing  about  seven  miles  further  along  the 
coast,  prepared  to  land  his  forces,  on  an  open,  flat 
^ore,  which  presents  itself  between  Wahner  Castle 
and  Sandwich.^  The  Britons  on  the  clifls  perceiving 
his  design,  followed  his  motions^  and  sending  their 
cavaby  and  war-chariots  before,  marched  rapidly  on 
with  theb  main  force  to  oppose  his  landing  anywhere. 
Casar  eonfesaes  that  the  c^ipoution  of  the  natives  was 
a  hM  one,  and  that  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encoun- 
ter were  very  great  on  many  accounts ;  but  superior 
ikifl  and  discipline,  and  the  employment  of  some  mil- 
itary engines  on  board  the  war*gaUeys,  to  which  the 
Bntiah  were  unaccustomed,  and  which  projected  mis- 
sies of  various  kinds,  at  last  triumphed  over  them, 
and  he  disembarked  his  two  legions.  We  must  not 
omit  the  act  of  the  standard-bearer  of  the  tenth  legion, 
which  has  been  thought  deserving  of  particular  com- 

^  Hcnby  (is  Briiaantm  Roonaa)  thowt  thai  Cmmi  muit  hare  pio- 
ewdadto  tk«  aoith  of  the  Soaih  ForeUnd,  in  which  csm  the  laoding 
■««  hvw  bMM  •fikcud  baCweM  W«lner  Curih  and  Sandwich.  Otb- 
•n.  widi  Itm  fWMOB,  thSak  he  Ktiled  Kmthward  from  the  South  Van- 
hud,  aad  laadad  on  the  ibto  of  Romney  Mazsh. 


memoration  by  his  general.  While  the  Roman  sol- 
diers were  hesitating  to  leave  the  ships,  chiefly  de- 
terred, according  to  Caesar^s  account,  by  the  depth  of 
the  water,  this  officer,  having  first  solemnly  besought 
the  gods  that  what  he  was  about  to  do  might  prove 
fortunate  for  the  leg^n,  and  then  exclaiming  with  a 
loud  voice^  **  Follow  me,  my  fellow-soldiers,  unless 
you  will  give  up  your  eagle  to  the  enemy !  I,  at  least, 
will  do  my  duty  to  the  republic  and  to  our  general  !** 
leaped  into  the  sea  as  he  spoke,  and  dashed  with  his 
ensign  among  the  enemy's  ranks.  The  men  instantly 
followed  their  heroic  leader ;  and  the  soldiers  in  the 
other  ships,  excited  by  the  example,  also  crowded  for- 
ward aloDg  with  them.  The  two  armies  were  for 
some  time  mixed  in  combat ;  but  at  lengdi  the  Britons 
withdrew  in  disorder  from  the  well-contested  beach. 
As  their  cavalry,  however,  was  not  yet  arrived,  the 
Romans  coukl  not  pursue  them  or  advance  into  the 
island,  which  Caesar  say^  prevented  his  rendering  the 
victory  complete. 

The  native  maritime  tribes,  thus  defeated,  sought 
the  advantages  of  a  hollow  peace.  They  dispatched 
ambassadors  to  Caesar,  oflering  hostages,  and  an 
entbre  submission.  They  liberated  Comius,  and 
restored  him  to  lus  employer,  throwing  the  blame  of 
the  harsh  treatment  1^  envoy  had  met  with  upon 
the  multitude  or  common  people,  and  entreating 
Caesar  to  excuse  a  fault  which  proceeded  solely  from 
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the  popular  ignoraDce.  The  conqueror,  after  re- 
proaching them  for  sending  of  tiheir  own  accord  am- 
bassadors into  Gaul  to  sua  for  peace*  and  then  making 
war  upon  him,  tcUkaut  any  reason,  forgBFo  them  their 
offences,  and  ordered  them  to  send  in  a  certain  onm* 
ber  of  hostages,  as  security  for  their  good  behanor 
in  future.  Some  of  these  hostages  were  presented 
immediately,  and  the  Britons  promised  to  deliver  the 
rest,  who  ^ved  at  a  distance,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days.  The  native  forces  then  seemed  entirely  dis- 
banded, and  the  soYeraJ  chieft  came  to  Ctesar's  camp 
to  offer  allegiance,  and  negotiate  or  intrigue  fbr  their 
own  separate  interests. 

On  the  day  that  this  peace  was  concluded,  and  not 
before,  the  unlucky  tzansports,  with  the  Bxxnan  car- 
aby,  were  edobled  to  quit  their  port  on  the  coast  of 
Gaul.  They  stood  across  the  channel  with  a  gentle 
gale ;  but  when  they  neared  the  British  coast,  and 
were  even  within  view  of  Giesar's  camp,  they  were 
dispersed  by  a  tempest,  and  were  finally  obliged  to 
return  to  the  port,  where  they  had  been  so  long,  de*- 
tajned,  an4  whence  they  had  set  out  that  morning. 
That  yery  night,  Caesar  says,  it  happened  te  be  &dl 
moon,  when  the  tides  always  rise  hig^est^^*  a  fact 
at  libat  time  wholly  unknown  to  the  Romans"  ^ — atad 
the  galleys  which  he  had  with  him,  and  which  were 
hauled  mp  on  the  beaoh,  were  filled  with  the  rising 
waters,  whale  his  hearier  transports,  that  lay  at  an- 
chor in  the  roadstead,  were  either  dashed  to  pieces, 
or  rendered  altogether  unfit  for  sailing*  This  dis- 
aster spread  a  general  constemataon  through  the 
camp ;  foTt  as  every  legionary  knew,  there  were  no 
other  vessels  to  carry  back  the  troops,  nor  any  ma- 
terials with  the  army  te  repair  the  ships- ^at  were 
disabled ;  and  as  it  had  been  from  the  beginning 
Cssar's  design  not  to  winter  in  Britaiut  but  in  Gaul, 
he  was  wholly  unprovided  with  com  and  provisions 
to  feed  his  troops.  Snetoniua  says,  that  during  the 
nine  years  Cssar  held  the  military  command  in 
Gaul,  amidst  a  most  brilliant  series  of  successes,  he 
experienced  only  three  signal  disasters ;  and  he  oonnta 
the  almost  entire  destmction  of  his  fleet  by  a  storm 
in  Britun,  as  one  of  the  three. 

Nor  were  the  mvaded  people  slow  in  perceiving 
the  extent  of  Caesar^s  calamity,  and  devising  means 
to  profit  by  it.  They  plainly  saw  he  was  in  want 
of  cavalry,  provisions,  and  ships ;  a  dose  inspection 
showed  diat  his  troops  were  not  so  numerous  as  they 
had  fimcied,  and  probably  familiarized  them  in  some 
measure  to  their  warlike  weapons  and  demeanor; 
and  they  confidently  hoped,  that  by  defeating  this 
force,  or  surrounding  and  cutting  off  their  retreat, 
and  starving  them,  they  should  prevent  all  future 
invasions.  The  chiefs  in  the  camp  having  previously 
held  secret  consultations  among  themselves,  retired 
by  degrees  from  the  Romans,  and  began  to  draw 
the  isknders  together.  Csesar  says,  that  though  he 
was  not'  fully  apprised  of  thair  designs,  he  partly 
guessed  them,  from  their  delay  in  sending  in  the  hos- 

1  The  optration*  of  the  Roman  ttoojm  bad  hitheito  been  almoet  con- 
fined to  the  Mediterranean,  where  there  ii  no  perceptible  tide.  Yet, 
daring  their  ttay  on  the  coait  of  Ganl,  on  the  oppoaite  side  of  the  chan- 
nel, they  ought  to  have  become  acquainted  with  these  phenomena. 
ProbftMjr  they  had  nerer  attended  to  the  irregolaritioa  of  a  ipring-tida. 


tages  promised  from  a  distance,  and  from  other  cir- 
cumstances, and  instantly  took  measures  to  provide 
for  the  worst.  He  set  part  of  his  army  to  repair  his 
shattered  fleet,  using  the  materials  of  the  vessels 
moat  injured  to  patch  up  the  rest ;  and  as  the  sol- 
diers wrought  with  an  indefatigability  suiting  the 
dangerous  ui^ncy  of  the  case,  he  had  soon  a  num- 
ber of  vessels  fit  for  sea.  He  then  sent  to  Gaul  for 
other  materials  vranting,  and  probably  fi»r  «>me  pro-* 
visions  also.  Another  portion  of  hia  troops  he  em- 
ployed in  foraging  parties,  to  bring  into  the  camp 
what  corn  they  could  collect  in  the  adjacent  country. 
This  supply  ooold  not  have  been  great,  for  the  nsr 
tivas  had  everywhere  gathered  m  theh*  harvest,  ex- 
cept in  one  field ;  and  there,  by  lying  in  ambush,  the 
Britons  made  a  bold  and  bloody  attack,  which  had 
well  nigh  proved  fatal  to  the  invaders.  As  one  of 
the  two  legions  that  formed  the  expedition  were  cut- 
ting down  the  corn  in  that  field,  Ossar,  who  was  in 
his  fortified  camp,  suddeid^  saw  a  great  cloud  of  dust 
in  that  direction.  He  rushed  to  the  spot  with  two 
cohorts,  leavhig  orders  for  all  the  other  soldiers  of  the 
legion  to  fbUow  as  aoon  as  possible.  His  arrival  was 
v«y  oppoitane,  &r  he  found  the  legion^  wirich  had 
been  surprised  in  the  corn-^eld,  and  which  had  suf- 
fered conskierable  loss,  now  surrounded  and  pressed 
on  all  sides  by  the  eavahy  and  warM^hariots  of  the 
British,  who  had. been  concealed  in  ^e  neighboring 
woods.  He  sooeeeded  in  bringing  off  the  engaged 
le^on,  with  which  he  withdrew  to  his  entrenched 
camp,  declining  a  general  engagement  for  the  pre- 
sent. Heavy  rains  that  followed  for  some  days, 
confined  the  Romans  within  their  entrenchments. 
Meanwhile  the  British  force  of  horse  and  foot  was 
increased  from  aU  sides,  and  they  gradually  drew 
round  the  intrenchments.  Cassar,  anticipating  their 
attack,  manBhalled  his  legions  outside  of  the  camp* 
and,  at  the  proper  moment,  fell  upon  the  islanders, 
who,  he  says,  not  being  able  to  sustain  the  shock, 
were  soon  put  to  flight.  In  this  victory  he  attaches 
great  importance  to  a  body  of  thirty  horse,  which 
Comius,  the  Atrebatiian,  had  brought  over  from  Gaul. 
The  Romans  pursued  the  fugitives  as  far  as  their 
strength  would  permit;  they  slaughtered  many  of 
them,  set  fire  to  some  houses  and  villages,  and  then 
returned  again  to  the  protection  of  their  camp.  On 
the  same  day  the  Britons  again  sued  for  pdace,  and 
Ceesar  being  anxious  to  return  to  Gaul  as  quickly  as 
possible,  **  because  the  equinox  was  approaching,  and 
bis  ships  were  leaky,"  granted  it  to  them  on  no 
harder  condition  than  that  of  doubling  the  number  of 
hostages  they  had  promised  after  their  first  defeat. 
He  did  not  even  wait  for  the  hostages,  but  a  fair 
wind  springing  up,  he  set  sail  at  midnight,  and  ar- 
rived safely  in  Gaul.  Eventually  only  two  of  the 
British  state'^  sent  their  hostages ;  and  this  breach  of 
treaty  gave  the  Roman  commander  a  grouncl  of  com- 
plaint by  which  to  justify  his  second  invasion. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  (b.  c.  54)  Caesar 
again  embarked  at  the  same  Portus  Itius  for  Britain. 
This  time  peculiar  attention  had  been  paid  to  the 
build  and  the  equipment  of  his  fleet :  he  had  800 
vessels  of  all  classes,  and  these  carried  five  legions 
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lod  2000  cavalry,  an  inyading  force  in  all  not  short 
of  32,000  uMuJ^  At  the  approach  of  thb  fcHrmidable 
armameDt  the  natives  retired  in  dismay  from  the 
eobsL  and  CcBsar  di9embarked,  without  opposition,  at 
^that  part  of  the  island  which  he  had  marked  out 
the  preceding  sum  Bier  as  being  the  most  coaTonient 
isoding-place."  This  was  probalHy  somewhere  on 
the  ttme  dat  between  Walnier  Castle  and  Sandwich, 
where  he  had  landed  the  year  before.  Haidng  re- 
ceived intelligence  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
Britoos  had  retired,  he  sat  out  about  midnight  in 
quest  of  them,  leaving  ten  cohorts,  with  300 .  hone, 
behind  him  on  the  coast,  to  guard  his  camp  and  fleet. 
.Vfter  a  hurried  night-march,  he  came  in  si^t  of  the 
ishodera,  who  were  well  posted  on  some  rising 
grooods  behind  a  river,  probably  the  Stour,  near 
Canterbury.  The  oonfederato  army  gallantly  dis- 
puted the  passage  of  the  river  with  their  cavalry  and 
chariots;  but  being  refMilsed  by  the  Roman  horsey 
thev  retreated  towards  the  wood%  to  a  plaee  strong 
for^fied  both  by  nnture  and  art,  and  which  Caesar 
judged  had  been  strengthened  before,  on  occasion  of 
some  internal  native  war ;  *^  for  all  the  avenues  were 
secured  by  strong  barricades  of  feUed  trees  laid  upon 
ooe  another.**  This  stronghold  is  supposed  to  have 
been  at  or  near  to  the  spot  where  the  city  of  Canter- 
bniy  DOW  stands.  Strong  as  it  was,  the  soldiers  of 
the  aeTenth  leg^o  (the  force  that  liad  suffered  so 
much  the  preceding  campaign  in  the  corn-field) 
carried  it  by  meaas  of  a  mound  of  earth  they  cast 
op  in  fiontof  it;  and  then  they  drove  the  British 
from  the  ooveir  of  the  wood^  -The  evenii^  closed 
OD  their  retreat,  in  which  they  must  h^ve  suf- 
fered little  kMs,  for  Cssar,  fearful  of  following  them 
throu|rh  a  country  with  which  he  wk»  unacquainted, 
?«trictly  forbade  all  pursuit,  and  employed  his  men 
in  fortifying  their  camp  for  the  night*  The  Roman 
eagles  were  seatrcely  displayed  the  following  mom* 
in^  and  the  trumpets  had  hardly  sounded  the  ad- 
vance, when  a  party  of  horse  brought  intelligence 
fraiD  the  eoast  that  neariy  all  the  fleet  had  been 
driven  on  shore  and  wrecked  during  the  night. 
CiXDmendiag  a  necessary  halt,  Caesar  flew  to  the 
sea-shore,  whither  he  was  followed  by  the  legions 
in  fiiU  retreat.  The  misfortuae  had  not  been  exag- 
gerated :  forty  of  his  ships  were  irretrievably  lost, 
aad  the  rest  so  damaged  that  they  seemed  scarcely 

I  la  this  cakuUtidKr  an  allowance  of  500  is  made  for  ticknesa,  casu- 
•'^tja.  tad  deficieiici««.  At  thia  period  the  i^faxtrv  of  a  legion,  when 
i-mskfm,  anvgntod  to  61S0  bmh^ 


capable  of  repair.  With  his  characteristic  activity, 
he  set  all  the  carpenters  of  the  army  to  work,  wrote 
for  more  artisans  from  Gaul,  and  ordered  the  legions 
stationed  on  that  coast  to  build  as  many  new  ships 
as  they  could.  Apprehensive  alike  of  the  storms  of 
the  ocean  and  the  fierce  attack  of  the  natives,  Csssai 
ordered  that  aH  his  ships  should  be  drawn  up  on 
dry  land  and  inclosed  within  his  fortified  camp.  Al- 
though the  andent  galleys  were  small  and  light  com- 
pared to  our  modem  men-of-war,  and  the  trans- 
ports and  tenders  of  his  fleet  in  all  probability  little 
more  than  sloops  and  barges,  this  w«b  a  laborious 
operatioB,  and  occupied  the  soldiers  ten  days  and 
nights.  Having  thus  secured  his  fleet,  he  set  off  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who  had  made  a  good  use  of 
his  absence  by  increasing  their  army,  and  appointing 
one  chief  to  the  supreme  command  of  it.  The 
choice  of  the  confederated  States  fell  upon  Cassivel- 
lannus  (his  Celtic  name  was  perhaps  Caswallon), 
whose  territories  were  divided  from  the  maritime 
states  of  the  river  Thames,  at  a  point  which  was  be- 
tween seventy  and  eighty  miles  from  Caesar^s  camp 
on  the  Kentish  coast.  This  prince  had  hitherto 
been  engaged  in  almost  constant  wars  with  his  neigh- 
bors, whose  affection  to  him  must  have  therefore 
been  of  recent  date  and  of  somewhat  doubtful  con« 
tinfuaneo;  but  he  had  a  reputation  for  skill  and  bra- 
very, and  the  dread  of  the  Romans  made  the  Britons 
forget  their  quarrels  for  a  time,  unite  themselves 
under  hia  command,  and  intrust  him  with  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  war.  Cspsar  found  him  well  posted 
at  or  near  to  the  scene  of  the  last  battle.  Cassivel- 
launus  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked,  but  charged  the 
Roman  cavalry  with  his  horse  supported  by  his 
chariots.  Cssar  says  that  he  constantiy  repelled 
these  charges,  and  drove  the  Britons  to  their  woods 
and  hills;  but  that,  after  making  great  slaughter, 
venturing  to  continue  the  pursuit  too  far,  he  lost 
some  men.  It  does  not  appear  tiiat  the  British 
retreated  fiur;  and  some  time  after  these  skbr- 
mishee  they  gave  the  Romans  a  serious  check. 
SaUying  unexpectedly  from  the  wood,  they  fell  upon 
the  sokBers,  who  were  employed  as  usual  in  fortify- 
ing the  camp  or  station  for  the  night,  and  cut  up  the 
advanced  guard.  Caesar  sent  two  cohorts  to  their 
aid,  but  the  Britons  charged  these  in  separate  parties, 
broke  through  them,  routed  them,  and  then  retired 
without  loss.  A  military  tribune  was  slain,  and  but 
for  the  timely  arrival  of  some  fresh  cohorts  the  con- 
flbt  would  have  been  veiy  disastrous.     Even  as  it 


G4LLCT.— Fran  a  Copper  Coin  fn  the  Britiah 
MaaeiuDf  of  the  tima  of  Antony. 


OALLfeT.— Frnin  a  Copper  Coin  in  the  Britbh 
Moaeum,  of  the  time  of  Hadrian. 


Oallbt . — From  a  Copper  Coin  in  the  Britlth 
Muaeom,  of  the  tune  uf  Hadrian. 
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was,  and  tbough  Cssar  covets  the  fact  by  a  some- 
what confused  narratire,  it  should  appeac  that  a  good 
part  of  his  array  was  beaten  on  this  occasion.  He 
says  that  from  ^19  action,  of  which  the  whole  Ro- 
man army  were  spectators,  it  was  evident  that  )iis 
heavy-armed  legions  were  not  a  fit  match  for  the 
active  and  light-armed  Britons,  who  always  fbu^j^n 
detachments  with  a  body  of  reserve  in  their  rear, 
that  advanced  fresh  supplies'  when  needed,  and  cov- 
ered and  protected  the  forces  when  in  retreat ;  that 
even  his  cavalry  could  not  engage  wit|iout  great  dan- 
ger, it  being  the  custom  of  the  Britons  to  counterfeit 
a  retreat,  until  t^ey  had  drawn  the  Roman  horse  a 
considerable  way  from  the  legions,  when  suddenly 
leaping  from  their  chariots,  they  charged  jhem  on 
foot,  8^,  by  this  w»eq%Ml  qfiannecof  fighting,  tev^ 
dered  it  equally  4aiiforoii9  to  ptHhnie  or  retire.  * 

The   next  day   th^  BritoiiB  only   shpfved   small 
bodies  on  the  hills  at  some  distance  from  die  Roman 


camp.  This  made.  Osesar  beUeve  they  were  less 
willing  to  skirmish  with  his  cavalry ;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  sent  out  all  his  cavahry  to  forage,  suppoited 
by  three  legions  (between  horse  and  foot  this  foraging 
party  comprised  considerably  more  than  half  the 
forces  he  had  with  him),  than  the  Britons  fell  upon 
them  on  all  sides,  and  even  charged  up  to  the  solid 
and  impetietnible  legions.  '  The  latter  bold  step  was 
the  cause  of  their  ruin:  the  superior  arms,  tht^ 
defensive  annor,  and  the  perfect  discipline  of  those 
masses,  rendered  the  contest  too  uiteqnal ;  the 
British  warriors  were  repulsed,' — ^thrpwn  off  lik«^ 
waves  fzpm  a  mighty  rook,-*i-confu8ion  ensued,  a^d. 
CssaHa  (;avaby  and  infantry  chatgii^  together,  ut- 
terly broke  tha  confederate  army.  The  conqueror 
infornw  us  that  afV«r  this  defeat,  the  auxiliary  troops, 
wiiich  had  repaiiaed  from  all  parts  to  Cassivellaunus' 
standard,  returned. st^veraDy  |o^ their  own  homes; 
and  that  during  the  rest  of  the  campaign  the  enemy 


The  coostructiao  of  Rocnaii  ffftUeya  ha*  been  more  corapletelr  inveiti^ted  sinc«  Lord  Aqiinn*!  time  :  hot  «a  thlf  model  was  prepved  with 
great  carb,  and  itt^tt  io  pobtie  iiuf|wetion,  we  ffiVe  an  ettfraving'  ofit. 
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oeTer  agpuD  appeared  against  the  Romans  with  their 

These  sereRT  cMtests  had  not  brought  Caesar  far 
into  th%||^g9C  Oim^^^j^n^^but  now  he  followed 
ap  GajnfSBt^Ca,  .vpttli  IMred,  ifor  the  defence  of 
bis  oWttJdfcjafti.  beyopf  the  ThaniQS^  Marching 
rbron^  Ks^lkimd  ^  p8it*€^'©wircy,''  or  tifft  b6fttrtifiii 
conndy  which  now  bears  those  names,  the  Romans 
reached  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  at  Cowaj- 
stakes,  near  Chertsey*  in  Surrey,  where  the  river 
wa^  eOBBldOpod~tbrdablo>  The  passage,  however, 
was  not  undisputed :  CassiveUaunus  had  drawn  up 
bis  troops  in  great  numbers  on  the  opposite  bank; 
he  had  fikewise  fortified  that  bank  with  sharp  stakes, 
ind  driven  similar  stakes  into  the  bed  of  4he  river, 
yet  so  as  to  be  concealed  or  covered  by  the  water. 
<>f  these  things  Caesar,  says  he  was  informed  by 
prisonerajjijrt  ih^inrtnri  It  should  appear  that  he 
oTateflUe  the  obstacles  raised  at  the  ford  with  great 
ease ;  he  sent  the  horse  into  the  river  before,  order- 
ing the  foot  to  follow  dose  behind  them,  which  they 
did  with  such  rapidity  that,  though  nothing  but  their 
heads  appeared  above  water,  they  were  presently  on 
the  opposite  bank,  where  the  enemy  coidd  not  stand 
their  charge,  but  fled. 

The  rest  of  his  army  having  disbanded,  Cassivel- 
launus  DOW  retained  no  other  force  than  4000  war- 
chariots,  with  which  he  harassed  the  Romans,  always 

^  TUs  potnt,  lSk»  BuMt  of  tb«  oOxsr  fottl^iea  mentioned  by  Cesar, 
has  heea  th«  subject  of  dfspqte^  We  Tentnre  to  fix  it  where  we  do, 
•IS  the  aatbontj  of  Caadeo^  aid  .Mr.  Gale,  a  writer  in  the  Archao- 
infia,Tot.  i.  p.i83. 


keeping  at  a  distance  from  their  main  body,  and  re- 
tiring, when  attacked,  to  woods  and  inaoceseible  places ; 
whither  also  he  caused  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  lay 
on  CaessT'sline  oLmardut^  withdraw:  with  their 
cattle  and  provisions.  Bjsing  perfect^jr  acquainted 
with  the  eouoti-y^  and  all  the  roads  and  defiles,  he 
continued  to  fall  upon  detached  parties ;  and  the  Ro- 
mans were  never  safe,  or  masters  of  any  ground, 
except  in  the  space  covered  by  their  entrenched  camp 
or  their  legions.  On  accot^nt  of  these  frequent  sur- 
prises, Ciesar  would  not-permit-his  horse  to  forage 
at  any  distance  from  tlie  legions,  or  to  pillage  and 
destroy  the  country,  unless  where  the  foot  was  close 
at  hand  to  support  them. 

The  fatal  want  of  union  among  the  petty  states  into 
which  the  island  was  frittered,  and  the  hatred  some 
of  them  entertained  against  their  former  enemy  Cas- 
siveUaunus, now,  however,  began  to^appear  and  to 
disconcert  aU  that  chief's  measures  ./or^i^istance. 
The  Trinobantes,  who  dwelt  in  Essex&nd  Middlesex, 
and  who  formed  one  of  the  most  jiowerful  states  in 
those  parts,  sent  ambassadors  to  Ccesar.  Of  this 
state  was  Mandubratius,  who  had  fled  to  Caesar  into 
Gaul,  in  order  to  avoid  thd  fate  of  his  father,  Imanu- 
entius,  who  had  held  the  sovereignty  of  the  state,  and 
whom  CassiveUaunus  had  defeated  and  put  to  death. 
The  ambassadors  entreated  Csesar  to  restore  their 
prince,  who  was  then  a  guest  in  the  Roman  camp,  to 
defend  him  and  them  against  the  fmfyof  CassiveUau- 
nus. promising,  on  these  conditions,  obedience  and 
entire  submission  ia  the  name  of  aU  the  Trinobantes. 


TBI  Tbambb  at  Cowat-staksb. 
It  is  stated,  upon  local  tradiUou,  that  the  passage  was  made  at  tlie  bend  u(  thr  Riror 
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Caesar  demanded  forty  hostages,  and  that  they  should 
supply  his  army  with  com.  The  general  does  not 
confess  it,  but  it  is  very  probable  that,  through  the 
wise  measures  of  Cassivellaunus,  the  Romans  were 
at  this  time  sorely  distressed  by  want  of  provisions. 
The  Trinobantes  delivered  both  the  com  and  the 
hostages,  and  Caesar  restored  to  them  their  prince, 
Immediately  upon  this,  other  tribes,  whom  Caesar 
designates  the  Cenimagni,  Segontiaci,  Ancalites,  Bi* 
broci,  and  Cassi,  also  sent  in  their  submission.  Some 
of  these  people  informed  Caesar  that  he  was  not  far 
from  the  capital  of  Cassivellaunus,  which  was  situated 
amidst  woods  and  marshes,  and  whither  multitudes 
of  the  British  had  retired  with  their  cattle,  as  to  a 
place  of  safety.  This  town  is  supposed  to  have  been 
near  to  the  site  of  St.  Alban^s,  and  on  the  spot  where 
the  flourishing  Roman  colony  of  Verulamiura  arose 
many  years  after.  Though  called  a  town,  and  a 
capital,  it  appears  from  Caesar  to  have  been  nothing 
but  a  thick  wood  or  labyrinth,  with  clusters  of  houses 
or  villages  scattered  about  it,  the  whole  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch  and  a  rampart,  the  latter  made  of 
mud  or  felled  trees,  or  probabjy  of  both  materials 
mixed.  In  many  respects  the  towns  of  the  Cingalese 
in  the  interior  of  Ceylon,  and  the  mode  of  fighting 
against  the  English  practised  by  that  people,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  resemble  the  British 
towns  and  the  British  warfare  of  nineteen  centuries 
ago. 

Caesar  soon  appeared  with  his  legions  before  the 
capital  of  Cassivellaunus ;  and  he  says,  that  though 
the  place  seemed  very  sti'ong  both  by  art  and  nature, 


he  resolved  to  attack  it  in  two  several  points.  He 
was  onc^  more  successful:  the  Britons  fled  to  another 
wood,  after  a  short  stand,  and  the  Romans  took  many 
prisoners  and  vast  numbers  of  cattle.  Though  thus 
defeated  in  the  inland  districts,  CassiveUaunu8  still 
hoped  to  redeem  the  fortunes  of  his  country  by  a 
bold  And  well-conceived  blow,  to  be  struck  on  the 
sea-coast.  While  the  events  related  were  passing 
beyond  the  Thames,  he  dispatched  messengers  to  the 
four  pr^noes  or  kings  of  Cantium  (Kent),  to  instruct 
them  to  draw  all  their  forces  together,  and  attack  the 
camp  and  ships  of  the  Romans  by  surprise.  The 
Kentish  Britons  obeyed  their  instructions,  but,  ac- 
cording to  Caesar,  the  Romans,  sallying  from  their 
entrenchments,  soade  a  great  slaughter  of  then-  troops, 
took  one  of  the  prin^ces  prisoner,  and  returned  in 
safety  to  the  canip.  At  the  news  of  this  reverse, 
the  brave  Cassivellaunus  lost  heart ;  he  sent  ambas- 
sadors- to  sue  for  peace,  and  availed  himself  of  the 
mediation,  with  Caesar  of  Comius,  the  king  of  the 
Atrebatians,  with  whom,  at  one  time  or  other,  he 
appears  to  have  had  friendly  relations.  The  Roman 
general,  aa  we  have  noticed,  states  that  the  authority 
or  influence  of  Comius  in  the  island  was  very  consid- 
erable. It  would  be  curious  to  see  how  he  exercised 
it  in  favor  of  his  Roman  patron ;  but  here  we  are  left 
in  the  dark.  Caesar  turned  a  ready  ear  to  the  over- 
tures of  Cassivellaunus,  and  granted  him  peace  on 
such  easy  conditions,  that  some  writers  have  been 
induced  to  believe  that  he  was  heartily  tired  of  the 
harassing  war.  For  himself  he  only  says  that  he 
was  in  a^iurry  to  return  to  Gaul,  on  account  of  the 
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frequent  insorrections  in  that  country.  He  merely 
demanded  hostages,  appointed  a  yearly  tribute  (the 
amount  of  which  is  nowhere  named,  and  which  was 
probably  never  paid),  and  charged  Cassivellaunus  to 
respect  Mandabratius  and  tibie  Trinobantes.  Having 
received  the  hostages,  he  led  his  troops  back  to  the 
Kentish  coast,  and  crowding  them  into  his  ships  as 
closely  and  quickly  as  he  could,  he  set  sail  by  night 
for  Gaul,  fearing,  he  says,  the  equinoctial  storms  which 
were  now  at  hand.  He  tells  us  he  had  many  prison- 
ers :  but  he  certainly  did  not  erect  a  fort,  or  leave  a 
single  cohort  behind  him,  to  secure  the  ground  he  had 
gained  in  Ihe  island.^ 

Tacitus,  writing  150  years  later,  says  distinctly, 
that  even  Julius  Csesar,  ihe  first  who  entered  Britain 
with  an  army,  although  he  struck  terror  into  the 
i^ianders  by  a  successful  battle,  could  only  maintain 
hiiDself  on  die  aea-coast ; — that  he  was  a  discoverer 
rather  thaa  m.  oonqueroi*.  He  only  saw  a  small  portion 
of  the  island ;  but  the  farther  he  got  from  the  coast 
and  the  Bel^c  colonies,  the  more  fierce  and  barbarous 
he  found  the  natives. 

We  have  dwelt  more  particularly  on  theae  cam- 
paigns, as  we  have  the  accomplished  general^s  own 
accoont  to  guide  us,  and  as  many  of  his  details  may 
be  applied  to  explain  the  other  Roman  wars  which 
followed,  when  there  was  no  Csesar  to  describe  in 
the  closet  his  exploits  in  the  field.  The  sequel,  indeed, 
when  we  must  follow  professional  historians,  who 
were  never  even  in  Britain,  is  comparatively  unin- 
teresting  and  monotonous.  We  shall,  therefore,  set 
down  the  great  results,  without  embarrassing  the 
reader  with  tmnecessary  details ;  but  at  this  point  it 
will  be  weH  to  pause,  in  order  to  ofl^r  a  few  general 
remarks,  which  will  equally  elucidate  the  past  and 
fomre  campaigns  of  the  Romans  in  our  islanid. 

The  oontest  which  had  thus  taken-  place  between 
die  British  bands  and  the  famed  Roman  legions  at  a 
period  when  llie  discipline  of  those  corps  was  most 
perfect,  and  when  they  were  commanded  by  the 
greatest  of  their  generals,  was  certainly  very  une- 
qual ;  but  leaa  bo  (even  without  tsking  into  account 
the  superiority  of  numbers  and  oliier  advantages,  all 
on  the  side  of  die  invaded)  than  is  generally  imagined 
and  repreaented*  A  brief  examination  of  the  arts  and 
practices  of  war  of  the  two  contending  parties  may 
serve  to  explain,  in  a  great  measure,  vrhat  is  past, 
and  render  more  intelligible  the  events  which  are  to 
ensue.  The  first  striking  result  of  such  an  examina- 
tion is  a  suspicion,  and  indeed  a  proof,  that  the  Britons 
were  mnch  farther  advanced  in  civilization  than  the 
Mvage  tribes  to  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  com- 
pirs  them.  Were  this  not  the  case,  the  somewhat 
aosQcceeafal  employment  against  them  of  so  large 
an  anny  as  that  of  Caesar,  wouk!  be  disgraceful  to  the 
Roman  name.  Their  war-chariots,  which  several 
times  produced  tremendous  effects  on  the  Romans, 
lad  the  use  of  which  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  die  Britons,  would  of  themselves  prove  a 
hi^  degree  of  mechanical  skill,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  several  arts.     These  cars  were  of  various  forms 

^  FcT  the  preceding  part  of  oar  namitiTe,  see  Cmttr  de  Bello  Gollico, 
'>-^  buok  )T.  eh.  16,  to  book  ▼.  cb.  19  (iixslonve). 


and  sizes,  some  being  rude,  and  others  of  curious  and 
even  elegant  workmanship.  Those  most  common^ 
in  use,  and  called  Esseda^  or  Esseda,  by  the  Romans, 
were  made  to  contain  each  a  charioteer  for  driving, 
and  one,  two,  or  more  warriors  for  fighting.  They 
were  at  once  strong  and  l^ht ;  the  extremity  of  their 
axles  and  other  salient  points  were  armed  with  scythes 
and  hooks  for  cutting  and  tearing  whatever  fell  in 
their  way,  as  they  were  driven  rapidly  along.  The 
horses  attached  to  tliem  were  perfect  in  training,  and 
so  well  in  hand,  that  they  could  be  driven  at  speed 
over  the  roughest  country,  and  even  through  the 
woods,  v^ch  then  abounded  in  all  directions.  The 
Romans  were  no  less  astonished  at  this  dexterity 
thaa  at  the  number  of  the  chariots.  The  way  in 
which  the  Britons  brought  the  chariots  into  action, 
was  this:  at  the  beginning  of  a  battle  they  drove 
about  the  flanks  of  the  enemy,  throwing  darts  from 
the  cars ;  and,  according  to  Caesar,  the  very  dread  of 
the  horses,  and  the  noise  of  the  rapid  wheels,  often 
broke  the  ranks  of  his  legions.  When  they  had 
succeeded  in  making  an  impression,  and  had  winded 
in  among  the  Roman  cavahry^  the  warriors  leaped 
from  then:  chariots,  and  fought  cmi  foot.  In  the 
meantime,  the  drivers  retired  with  the  chariots  a 
little  from  the  combat,  taking  up  such  a  position  as  to 
favor  the  retreat  of  the  warriors  in  case  of  their  being 
overmatched.  *'  In  this  manner,"  says  Cssar,  **  they 
perform  the  part  both  of  rapid  cavalry  and  of  steady 
infantry;  and,  by  constant  exercise  and  use,  they 
have  arrived  at  such  expertness,  that  they  can  stop 
their  horses  when  at  full  speed,  in  the  most  steop 
and  difficult  places,  turn  them  which  way  they  please, 
run  along  the  carriage-pole,  rest  on  the  harness,  and 
throw  themselves  back  into  their  chariots  with  incred- 
ible dexterity.** 

For  a  long  time  the  veteran  legions  of  Rome  could 
not  look  on  the  clouds  of  dust  that  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  these  war-chariots  without  trepidation. 
The  Gauls  had  once  the  same  mode  of  fighting,  and 
equally  distressed  the  Romans  with  their  war-char- 
iots. Nearly  300  years  before  the  invasion  of  Bri- 
tain, when  the  Gauls  were  established  in  parts  of  Italy, 
and  in  close  alliance  with  the  Samnites,  a  successful 
charge  of  the  Roman  cavalry  was  repulsed,  and  the 
whole  army  thrown  into  dismay,  by  a  mode  of  fight- 
ing to  which  they  were  utter  strangers :  "  A  number 
of  the  enemy,**  says  Livy,  "  mounted  on  chariots  and 
cars,  made  towards  them  with  such  a  terrible  noise, 
from  the  trampling  of  the  horses  and  the  rolling  of 
the  wheels,  as  affrighted  the  horses  of  the  Romans, 
unaccustomed  to  such  operations.  By  this  means, 
the  victorious  cavalry  were  dispersed,  and  men  and 
horses,  in  their  headlong  flight,  were  thrown  in  heaps 
to  the  ground.  The  same  cause  produced  disorder 
even  in  the  ranks  of  the  legions  :  through  the  impetu- 
osity of  the  horses,  and  the  carriages  they  dragged 
through  the  ranks,  many  of  the  Roman  soldiers  in  the 
van  were  trodden  or  bruised  to  death ;  and  the  Gauls, 
as  soon  as  they  saw  the  enemy  in  confusion,  foUowed 
up  the  advantage,  nor  allowed  them  breathing-time.*** 
The  use  of  war-chariots,  however,  seems  to  have 

»  Tit   Ltv.,  1.  X.  c  28. 
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fallen  out  of  fashioo  among  the  Gauls,  during  the  long 
period  that  had  intervened ;  for  Cassar  never  makes 
mention  of  them,  in  describing  his  many  battles  with 
that  people  on  the  continent. 

The  existence  of  the  accessories — ^the  hooks  and 
scythes  attached  to  the  wheels  or  axles — has  been 
questioned,  as  neither  CaBsar,  nor  Tacitus,  nor  any 
early  writer,  with  the  exception  of  the  geographer 
Pomponius  Mela  (who  wrote,  however,  in  the  first 
century),  expressly  mentions  them  in  describing  the 
war-chariots.  Weapons,  answering  to  the  descrip- 
tion, have,  however,  been  found,  on  the  field  of  some 
of  the  most  ancient  battles.  Between  the  Roman 
invasion  under  Caesar,  and  that  ordered  by  the  Em- 
peror Claudius,  ^e  cars  or  chariots  of  the  British 
attracted  notice,  and  were  exhibited  in  Italy.  They 
were  seen  in  the  splendid  pageantry  with  which  Ca- 
ligula passed  over  the  sea  from  Puteoli  to  Baias,  on 
his  mole  and  bridge  of  boats.  The  emperor,  Sueto- 
nius tells  us,  rode  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  famous 
horses,  and  a  party  of  his  friends  followed,  mounted 
in  British  chariots.  Probably  Caesar  had  carried 
some  of  the  native  war-cars  to  Rome,  as  curiosities, 
just  as  our  navigators  bring  the  canoes  of  the  Indians 
and  South-Sea  Islanders  to  England.  At  subsequent 
|)eriods,  the  war-chariots  of  the  Britons  were  fre- 
quently alluded  to  by  the  poets  as  weU  as  historians 
of  Rome. 

The  ancient  Britons  were  well  provided  with  horses, 
of  a  small  breed,  but  hardy,  spirited,  and  yet  docile. 


Their  cavalry  w6re  armed  with  shields,  broad-swords, 
and  lances.  They  were  accustomed,  fike  the  Gauls, 
and  their  own  chariot-men,  to  dismount,  at  fitting 
seasons,  and  fight  on  foot ;  and  their  horses  are  s^d 
to  have  been  so  well  trained,  as  to  stand  firm  at  the 
places  where  they  were  left,  tiD  their  masters  re- 
turned to  them.  Another  common  practice  among 
them  was,  to  mix  an  equal  number  of  their  swiftest 
foot  with  their  cavalry,  each  of  these  foot-soldiers 
holding  by  a  horse^s  mane,  and  keeping  pace  with  him 
in  all  his  motions.  Some  remains  of  this  last  custom 
were  observed  among  the  Highland  clans  in  the  last 
century,  in  the  civil  w^ars  for  the  Pretender ;  and  in 
more  modem,  and  regular,  and  scientific  warfare,  an 
advantage  has  often  been  found  in  mounting  infantry 
behind  cavalry,  and  in  teaching  cavalry  to  dismount, 
and  do  the  duty  of  foot-soldiers.  A  great  fondness 
for  horses,  and  a  skill  in  riding  them,  and  breaking 
them  in  for  cars  and  chariots,  were  observable  in  all 
the  nations  of  the  Celtic  race.  The  scythe-armed 
cars  of  the  Britons  may  be  assumed  as  one  of  the 
many  links  in  that  chain  which  seems  to  connect  them 
with  Persia  and  the  east,  where  similar  vehicles 
were  in  use  for  many  ages. 

The  infantry  of  the  Britons  was  the  most  numerous 
body,  and,  according  to  Tacitus,  tlie  main  strength  of 
their  armies.  They  were  very  swift  of  foot,  and  ex- 
pert in  swimming  over  rivers  and  crossing  fens  and 
nmrshes,  by  which  means  they  were  enabled  to  mak(> 
sudden  attacks  and  safe  retreats.     They  were  slightly 
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ckd ;  throwing  off  in  battle  the  whole,  or  at  least  the 
greater  part,  of  whatever  clothing  they  usually  wore, 
accord'uig  to  a  custom  which  appears  to  have  been 
common  to  all  the  Celtic  nations.  They  were  not 
encumbered  with  defensive  armor,  carrying  nothing 
of  that  sort  but  a  small  light  shield ;  and  this,  added 
to  their  swiftness,  gave  them,  in  some  respects,  a 
great  advantage  over  the  heavily-armed  Romans, 
whose  foot  could  never  keep  pace  with  them.  This, 
indeed,  was  so  much  die  case  in  the  ensuing  wara, 
that  the  turn  of  a  battle  was  often  left  to  depend,  not 
00  the  legions,  but  on  their  barbarian  auxiliaries,  some 
of  whom  were  as  lightly  equipped  as  the  Britons  them- 
leh  es.  In  coming  to  their  offenaive  arms,  we  reach  a 
point  where  they  were  decidedly  inferior  to  the  Bo- 
mans  ;  and  a  cause,  perhaps,  as  principal  as  any  other, 
of  their  invariable  defeat  when  they  came  to  close 
combat.  Their  swords  were  long  and  unwieldy, 
without  points,  and  only  meant  for  cutting — awkward 
and  oflenceless  weapons  compared  to  the  compact, 
manageable,  cut-and-thrust  swords  of  their  enemies, 
which  could  be  used  in  the  closed  mtlie»  But  an  im- 
portant circumstance,  whiAilhrowB  the  advantage  still 
more  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  is,  that  while  their 
weapons  were  made  of  well-tempered  steel,  the 
swords  and  dirks  of  the  Britons  were,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, only  made  of  copper^  or  of  copper  mixed  with  a 
little  tin.  We  are  toM  that  tlie  swords  of  their  neigh- 
bors, the  Gauls,  were  made  of  copper,  and  bent  after 
the  finit  bk)w,  which  gave  the  Ronmns  a  great  advan- 
tage over  them. 

A  prodigious  number  of  warlike  implements,  as 
axes,  swords,  spear-heads,  all  made  of  copper,  or  of 
copper  mixed  with  tint  and  known  among  antiquaries 
hy  the  general  name  of  ''  Celts,''  have  been  dug  up 
in  different  parts  of  our  island ;  but  we  are  not  aware 
of  the  discovery  of  any  things  of  the  sort  made  of 
iroD.  that  can  safely  be  referred  to  the  manufjicture 
of  the  ancient  Britons.  In  the  absence  of  metals, 
they  used  bones  and  flints  to  tip  their  arrows,  their 
•IH^^ars,  and  lances.  Heavy  blnck  stones,  perforated 
to  n*ceive  a  wooden  handle,  served  them  as  maces  or 
battlf^-axes.  These  are  the  very  weapons  of  savages  ; 
and  perhaps  those  which  have  been  found  in  such 
ahiiiidance  buried  in  the  earth,  are  much  more  ancient 
thaii  the  period  of  Ca?sar*8  invasion,  or  were  only  used 
Ht  that  and  later  periods  in  the  interior  and  northern 
parrs  of  tlie  country. 

Tu  addition  to  their  clumsy  sword,  the  British  in- 
fimtry  carried  a  short  dirk  and  a  spear.  The  speor 
was  sometimes  used  as  a  missile  weapon,  having  a 
kathor  thong  fixed  to  it,  and  retained  in  the  hand 
when  thrown,  in  order  that  it  might  be  recovered 
again :  at  the  butt-end  of  this  spear  was  sometimes  a 
round  hollow  ball  of  copper,  or  mixed  copper  and  tin, 
With  pieces  of  metal  inside,  and,  shaking  this,  they 
made  a  noise  to  frighten  the  horses  when  tHey  en- 
gie«»d  with  cavalry. 

W'lth  the  exception  of  the  Druids,  all  the  young 
men  among  the  Britons  and  other  Celtic  nations 
Were  trained  to  the  use  of  arms.  Frequent  hostili- 
ties among  themselves  kept  them  in  practice,  and 
hunting  and  martial  sports  were  among  their  princl- 
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pal  occupations  in  their  brief  periods  of  peace.  Even 
in  tactics  and  stratagetics*  tfae  more  difficult  parts  of 
war,  they  displayed  very  considerable  talent  and  skill. 
They  drew  up  their  troops  in  regular  order ;  and  if 
the  form  of  a  wedge  was  not  the  veiy  best  for  infan- 
try, it  has  been  found,  bf  the  Turks  and  other  east- 
em  nations,  mos^-' effective  for  cavalry  appointed  to 
charge^  They  knew  the  importance  of  keeping  a 
body  in  reserve  ;  and  in  several  of  their  battles  they 
showed  skill  and  prompitude  in  outflanking  the  ene- 
my, and  turning  him  by  the  wings.  Their  infantiy 
generally  occupied  the  centre,  being  disposed  in  sev- 
eral lines,  and  in  distinct  bodies.  These  corps  con- 
sisted of  the  warriors  of  one  clan,  commanded  each 
by  its  own  chieftain ;  they  were  commonly  formed  in 
tlie  shape  of  a  wedge,  presenting  its  sharp  point  to 
the  enemy ;  and  they  were  so  disposed,  that  they 
eould  readily  support  and  relieve  each  other.  The 
cavalry  and  chariots  were  placed  on  tlie  wings,  but 
small  flying  parties  of  both  manfleuvred  along  the 
front.  In  the  rear  and  on  their  flanks  they  fixed 
their  travelling  chariots  and  their  wagons,  with  their 
respective  families  in  them,  in  order  that  those  vehi- 
cles might  serve  as  barriers  to  prevent  attack  in  those 
directions,  and  that  their  courage  might  be  inflamed 
by  the  presence  of  all  who  were  most  dear  to 
them. 

Some  of  the  native  fHinces  displayed  eminent  abil- 
ities m  the  conduct  of  war.  According  to  the  Roman 
writers,  Cassivelliuinua,  Caractacus,  and  Galgacus  aD 
formed  combined  movements  and  enlarged  plans  of 
operation,  and  contrived  stratagems  and  surprises 
which  wouM  have  done  honor  to  the  greatest  cap- 
tains of  Greece  and  Rome.  Their  choice  of  ground 
for  fighting  upon  was  almost  invariably  judicious,  and 
they  availed  themselves  of  their  superior  knowledge 
of  the  country  on  aO  occasions.  In  the  laborious  arts 
of  fortifying,  defending,  or  attacking  camps,  castles, 
and  towns,  they  were,  however,  deficient.  Their 
strongest  places  were  surrounded  only  by  a  shallow 
ditch  and  a  mud  wall,  while  some  of  tlieir  towns  had 
nothing  but  a  parapet  of  felled  trees  placed  length- 
wise. While  the  Roman  camps,  though  occupied 
only  for  a  night,  were  strongly  fortified,  theur  own 
camps  were  merely  surrounded  by  their  cars  and 
wagons,  a  mode  of  defence  still  common  among  the 
Tartar  and  other  nomadic  tribes  in  Asia.  But,  as 
the  Roman  war  proceeded,  we  frequently  find  them 
giving  more  attention  to  the  defence  of  their  night 
camps;  and  some  of  the  more  permanent  positions 
they  took  up  were  strengthened  with  deep  ditches 
and  stone  walls. 

The  armies  of  the  ancient  Britons  were  not  divided 
into  bodies,  mixed,  but  distinct  as  a  whole,  consisting 
each  of  a  determinate  number  of  men  recruited  from 
different  families  and  in  different  places,  and  com- 
manded by  Appointed  officers  of  various  ranks,  like 
the  Romaii  legions  and  our  modern  regiments ;  but 
all  the  fighting-men  of  each  particular  clan  or  great 
family  formed  a  separate  band,  commanded  by  the 
chieftain  or  head  of  that  family.  By  this  system, 
which  had  other  disadvantages,  the  command  was 
frittered '  av^y  into  minute  fractions .    All  the  several 
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clans  which  composed  odo  state  or  kingdom  were 
commanded  in  chief  by  the  sovereign  of  that  state ; 
and  when  two  or  more  states  formed  an  alliance  and 
made  war  in  conjunction,  the  king  of  one  of  these 
states  was  chosen  to  be  generalissimo  of  the  whole. 
These  elections  gave  rise  to  jealousies  and  dissen- 
sions, and  all  through  the  system  there  were  too 
many  divisions  of  command  and  power,  and  too  great 
a  disposition  in  the  warriors  to  look  up  only  to  the 
head  of  their  own  clan,  or  at  furthest  to  the  kibg  of 
their  own  limited  state. 

Far  different  from  these  were  the  thoroughly  or- 
ganized and  inter-dependent  masses  of  the  Roman 
army,  where  the  commands  were  nicely  defined  and 
graduated,  and  the  legions  (each  a  small  but  perfect 
army  in  itself)  acted  at  the  voice  of  the  consul,  or  its 
one  supreme  chief,  like  a  complicated  engine  set  in 
motion  by  its  main-wheel.  As  long  as  Rome  main- 
tained her  military  gltoiy,  the  legions  were  composed 
only  of  free  Roman  citizens,  no  allies  or  subjects 
of  conquered  nations  being  deemed  worthy  of  the 
honor  of  fighting  in  their  ranks.  Each  legion  was 
divided  into  horse  and  foot,  the  cavalry  bearing  what 
is  considered,  by  modem  scientific  writers,  a  just 
proportion,  and  not  more,  to  the  infantry.  Under  the 
old  kings  a  legion  consisted  of  3000  foot,  and  300 
horse ;  under  the  consuls,  of  4200  foot,  and  400  horse ; 
but  under  Cassar  and  the  emperors  it  amounted  to 
6100  foot,  and  726  horse.    Like  our  regiments,  the 


legions  were  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their 
number ;  being  called  the  first,  the  second,  the  third, 
ice.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  republic  tbey  had  no 
more  than  four  or  five  legions  kept  on  foot,  but  these 
were  increased  with  increase  of  conquest  and  terri- 
tory, and  under  the  empire  they  had  as  many  as 
twenty-five  or  thirty  legions,  even  in  time  of  peace. 
The  infantiy  of  each  legion  was  divided  into  ten  co- 
horts. The  first  cohort,  which  had  the  custody  of 
the  eagle  und  the  post  of  honor,  was  1105  strong ; 
the  remaining  nine  cohorts  had  555  men  each. 

Instead  of  a  long,  awkward  sword  of  copper,  every 
soldier  had  a  short,  manageable,  well-tempered  Span- 
ish blade  of  steel,  sharp  at  both  edges  as  at  the  point ; 
and  he  was  always  insthicted  to  thrust  rather  than 
cut,  in  order  to  inflict  the  more  fatal  wounds,  and  ex- 
pose his  own  body  thd  less.  In  addition  to  a  lighter 
spear,  the  legionary  carried  the  formidable  jpilumt  a 
heavy  javelin  six  feet  long,  terminating  in  a  strong 
triangular  point  of  steel,  eighteen  inches  long.  For 
defensive  armor  they  wore  an  open  helmet  with  a 
lofty  crest,  a  breast-plate  or  coat  of  mail,  greaves  on 
their  legs,  and  a  large,  strong  shield  on  their  left 
arms.  This  shield  or  buckler,  altogether  unlike  the 
small,  round,  basket-looking  thing  used  by  the  Bri- 
tons, was  four  feet  hi^,  and  two  and  a  half  broad ; 
it  was  framed  of  a  light  but  firm  wood,  covered  with 
bull's  hide,  and  strongly  guarded  with  bosses  or  plates 
of  iron  or  bronze. 
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The  cavaby  of « legion  was  dbided  tete  ten  troopt 
or  cquaditms ;  tfaa^first  squadroo,  as  destiiied  to  act 
with  tli9  atroDg  fint.:eofaDft«  ^Mtitialuig  is  Id^'inaaf 
wfaibK  die  nine  remaioiiig  squadrons  had  oidy  66  men 
each.  Their  prineipal  weBfoaa  w^^  &  sajbre  and  a 
jar^iD ;  but  at  a  latec  period  the/  borrowed  the  use 
c£  the  lance  and  iron  mace  or  hammer  from  foreign- 
ers. For  defensiTe  armor  they  had  a  hehnet,  a 
coat  of  mail,  and  an  oblong  shield.  The  legions 
serving  abroad  were  ^nerally  attended  by  auxilia- 
ries raised  among  the  provinces  and  conquests  of  the 
empire,  who  for  the  most  part  retained  their  national 
arms  ao4  looee  modes,  of  ^ghtlng*  and  did  all  the 
dntieia  of  light  troops.  Their  number  varied  accord- 
ing to  circumstancea,  being  seldoin  much  inferior  to 
diat  ci  the  legions ;  but  in  Britain,  where  mention  of 
the  barbarian  anxiliaries  constantly  occurs,  and  where, 
is  we  bare  intimated,  they  peribrmed  serrioes  for 
which  the  legions  were  not  ca]cul«^te4>  they  seem  to 
have  beea  at  least  as  numerous  as  ttiQ  Konum  sol- 
dien.  Three  legions,  say  th^  historiai^,  were  com- 
petent to  the  oqcnpfKioB  cxf  Britain ;  bat  to  this  force 
of  20,476  we  must  add  the  auxilisriest  which  will 
fwell  the  niunbetr  to  40,956^  Gaols,  Belgians,  Bata- 
nsDs,  and  Germans  were  the.  hordes  |hat  accompanied 
the  legions  in  pnr  island. 

Snch  were  the  main  features  -and  appointments  of 
the  Roman  legions  in  their  prime,'and  sudi  they  con- 
tamed  during  their  conflict  with  the  Britons,  and  long 
tfter  an  the  southern  parts  of  our  island  were  subju- 
XPted  by  their  might.  They  were  afterwards  sadly 
(fiminished  in  numbers  and  in  consideration.  They 
kMt  their  discipline ;  the  men  threw  off  their  defen- 
Bve  armor  as  too  heavy  for  them  to  wear ;  changes 


were  made  in  their  weapons;  and,  not  to  notice 
many  intermediate  variations,  a  legion,  at  the  final 
departure  of  the  Romans  fi?Qm  Britain*  consisted 
on^  of  from  2500  to  3000  indifferently  armed  men. 

After  the  departure  of  Caesar,  Britain  was  left  un- 
disturbed by  foreign  arms  for  nearly  one  hundred 
years.  But  few  of  the  events  that  happened  dur- 
ing that  long  interval  have  been  transmitted  to  us. 
We  can,  however,  make  out  in  thi^t  dim  obscurity 
that  the  country,  and  more  particularly  those  nuori- 
djne  p^ots  of  it  occupied  by  the  Bel^,  and  facing 
the  coast  of  Oaul,  made  considerable  advances  in 
cififi^ation,  borrowing  from  the  Gauls,  with  whom 
they  were  in  close  communication,  some  of  those 
useful  and  elegant  arts  which  that  people  had  learned 
from  the  Roman  conquerors,  now  peaceably  settled 
among  them*  Besides  their  journeys  into  Gaul, 
which  are  weU  proved,  it  is  supposed  that  during  this 
long  interval  not  a  few  of  the  superior  class  of  Britona, 
from  time  to  time,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  found  their 
way  to  Rome,  where  the  civilization  and  arts  of  the 
world  theo^  centred. 

This  progress,  whatever  it  was,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  accompanied  by  any  improvement  in  the 
political  'System  of  the  country,  or  by  any  imion  and 
amalgamation  of  the  disjointed  porta  or  states.  In<- 
temal  wars  continued  to  be  waged ;  and  this  disunion 
of  the  Britons,  their  constant  civil  dissensions,  and 
the  absence  of  any  steady  system  of  defence,  laid 
them  open  to  the  Romans  whenever  those  conquer- 
ors should  think  fit  to  rerisit  their  fair  island  and  re- 
new the  struggle  in  earnest. 

That  time  at  length  arrived.  In  the  ninety-seventh 
year  after  Cesar's  second  expedition  (a.  d.  43),  the 
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Emperor  Claudius^  resolved  to  seize  the  island,  and 
Aulus  Plautius,  a  skilful  commander,  landed  widi 
four  complete  legions,  which,  with  the  cavaby  and 
auxiliaries,  must  hove  made  above  50,000  men.  The 
Britons,  who  had  made  no  preparations,  at  first  offered 
no  resistance ;  and  when  they  toolt  the  field  under 
Caractacus  and  Togodumnus,  sons  of  the  deceased 
Cunobelinus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  king  of 
the  Trinobantes,  they  were  thoroughly  defeated  in 
the  inland  coantry  by  the  Romans.  Some  states  t>r 
tribes,  detaching  themselves  from  the  confederacy, 
then  submitted ;  and  Aulus  Plautius,  leaving  a  gar^ 
risen  in  those  |iarts  which  included  Gloucestershire 
and  portions  of  the  contiguous  coundes,  followed  up 
his  victories  beyond  the  river  Severn,  arid  made  eon- 
sidei-able  progress  in  subduing  the  inhabitants.  A^r 
sustaining  a  great  defeat  on  the  right  batik  of  the 
Severn,  the  Britons  retreated  eastward  to  some  it>emh- 
es  on  the  Thames,  where,  availing  themselves  of  the 
natm*e  of  the  ground,  they  made  a  desperate  stand,  and 
caused  the  Romans  great  loss.  In  these  campaigns 
Plautius  made  great  use  of  his  light-armed  barbarian 
auxiliaries  (chiefly  Germans),  many  of  whom,  on  this 
particular  occasion,  were  lost  in  the  deep  bogs  and 

1  Pomponius  Mela,  who  wrote  in  the  time  oT  Clandiua,  expreaaei  a 
hope  that  tha  aaeceaa  of  the  Roman  arma  will  aoctai  make  the  ialand  and 
it»  aarage  iahabitanta  better  kaowB. 


swamps.  Though  Togodumnus  was  slain,  it  does 
aot  appear  tliut  the  natives  were  defeated  in  this 
battle ;  and  Plautiu3,  seeing  their  determined  spirit, 
withdrew  his  urmy  to  tlie  south  of  the  Thames,  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  whose 
preiience  and  fresh  forces  he  earnestly  soUcited. 
Claudius  embarked  with  reinforcements  at  Ostia  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tyben  lauded  at  Massilia  (Mar- 
seilles), and  proceeded  tl)rougli  Gaul  to  Britain.  It 
is  said  that  aome  elephants  were  included  in  the  force 
he  brought,  but  we  hear  nothing  of  those  animals 
after  his  aiTival  in  the  island.  There  is  some  confu- 
sion as  to  the  immediate  effect  of  the  emperor^s  ar- 
rival, the  two  brief  historians^  of  the  events  contra- 
dictipg  each  otlier;  but  we  believe  that,  without 
fighting  any  battles,  the  pusiUaninious  Claudius  ac- 
companied hia  army  on  its  fresh  advance  to  the  north 
of  the  Thames,  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Camnlo- 
dunum,  the  capital  of  the  Trinobantes,  and  that  then 
he  received  the  proffered  submission  of  some  of  the 
states,  and  returned  to  enjoy\an  easily-earned  tri- 
umph at  Rome,  whence  he  had  been  absent  alto- 
gether somewhat  less  than  six  months. 

While  Vespasian,  his  second  in  command,  who 
was  afterwards  emperor  under  the  same  name,  em- 
ployed himself  in  aubdning  V ectis  (the  Isle  of  Wight) 
mod  the  maritime  states  on  the  southern  and  eastern 
ooasts,  AuluB  Plautiut  prosecuted  a  long  and,  in  good 
part,  an  indecisive  warfare  with  the  inland  Britons, 
who  were  stitt  commanded  by  Caractaous.  Between 
them  botlir  Plautius  and  Yeapaaian  thoroughly  re- 
duced ne  move  of  the  islaiid  than  what  lies  to  the 
•onlii  of  the  Thamesi  iwith  a  murrow  strip  on  the  left 
bank  of  that  river ;  afid  when  Plautias  was  recalled 
to  Rome,  even  these  territories  were  overrun  and 
thrown  into  coniiitioii  by  the  Britons*  Ostoriua  Sca- 
pula, the  new  propraetor,  on  his  arrival  in  the  island 
t  A.B.  50),foTind  the  affairs  of  the  Romans  in  an  all  but 
hopeless  state ;  their  allies,  attacked  and  plundered 
on  all  sides,  were  falling  from  them^  the  boldness  of 
the  unsubdued  states  was  rapidly  increasing,  and 
the  people  they  he)d  in  subjection  were  ripe  for  re- 
volt. But  Ostorius,  who  had  probably  brought  rein- 
forcements into  the  island,  was  equal  to  this  emer- 
gency :  knowing  how  much  depejidson  the  beginning 
of  a  campaign,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  light 
troopsi  and  advanced  against  the  marauding  enemy 
by  rapid  marches.  The  Britons,  who  did  not  expect 
he  would  open  a  campaign  in  the  winter,  were  taken 
by  snrprise,  and  defeated  with  great  loas.  It  should 
appear  from  Tacitus  that  Ostorius  at  once  recovered 
all  the  country,  as  far  as  the  Severn,  that  had  been 
conquered,  or  rather  temporarily  occupied,  by  his 
predecessor  Plautius ;  for  ^e  great  historian  tells  us, 
immediately  after,  that  he  erected  a  line  of  fort^  on 
the  Sabrina  (Severn)  and  the  Antona  (None) ;  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  this  advance  was  made  by  a 
series  of  battles,  rather  than  by  ene  hasty  blow  struck 
in  the  winter  by  the  light  diviaran  of  his  army.  Osto- 
rius was  the  first  to  cover  and  protect  the  conquered 
territory  by  forts  and  lines;  the  line  be  now  drew 

1  Dio  Caaa.  (in  tka  abridgmaBt  bj  Xiphilinaa),  lib.  Iz.  Saetonioa  in 
C.  Claad.  c.  xrii. 
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cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  island  nearly  all  the  south- 
em  and  soilth-eastem  parts,  which  included  the  more 
civilized  states  who  had  either  submitted  or  become 
willing  allies,  or  been  conquered  by  Plautius  and  Ves- 
pasian.  it  was  by  the  gradual  advance  of  lines  like 
these  that  tii49  Rom&nd  brought  the  whole  of  England 
south  of  the  Tyne  under  subjecdoti.  Ostorius,  also, 
adopted  the  cautious  policy  of  disarming  aU  such  of 
the  Britons  within  the  line  of  forts  as  he  suspected. 
This  measure,  always  octious,  and  never  to  be  carried 
into  effect  without  shameful  abuses  of  power,  partic- 
ularly exasperated  those  Britotis  within  the  line,  who, 
Tike  the  Iceni,  had  not  been  conquered,  but,  of  their 
own  good  and  free  will,  had  become  the  idlies  of  the 
Romans.  Enemies  could  not  treat  them  worse  than 
such  friends — ^the  surrender  of  arms  was  the  Worst 
consequence  that  6ould  retuH  from  defeat  iu  a  war 
which  they  had  not  y^  essayed.  It  would  also  nat- 
urally occur  to  them  timt  if  the  Romans  Vere  per- 
mitted to  coop  ihem  up  within  nuhtary  posts^  and 
serer  them  from  the  rest  of  the  island,  their  inde- 
pendence, whether  unarmed  oi^  atmed,  was  completely 
sacrificed. 

The  Iceni,  a  brave  tribe  who  are  supposed  to  have 
dwelt  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,' took  up  artns«  formed 
B  league  with  their  neighbors,  and  chose  their  ground 
for  a  decisive  battle.  '  They  were  beaten  by  Ostorins, 
after  having  fought  obstinately  to  the  last  and  given 
signal  proofr  of  cotn^age.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Iceni  and  ^eir  alfies,  the  Romans  nnrched  beyond 
their  line  of*  demarcation  against  a  people  called  the 
Cangi,  and,  Taeltiis  aaya,  got  within  a  short  march 
of  that  sea  that  lie»  between  Britain  and  Ireland. 
From  the  pursuit  of  this  timid  enemy,  Ostorius  was 
recalled  by  a  rising  of  the  Brigantee,  who  occupied 
YoriLshire,  with  parts  of  Lancashire  and  the  adjoin- 
ing ooonties.     Having  subdued  these  in  their  turn. 


and  drawn  a  camp  and  fixed  a  colony  of  veterana 
among  them,  Ostorius  marched  rapidly  against  the  Si- 
lures, — ^the  inhabitants  of  South  Wales, — ^the  fiercest 
and  most  obstinate  enemies  the  Romans  ever  encoun- 
tered in  South  Britain.  To  their  natural  ferocity, 
says  Tacitus,  these  people  added  the  courage  which 
they  now  derived  fit)m  the  presence  of  Caractacus. 
His  valor,  and  the  various  turns  of  his  fortune,  had 
spread  the  fame  of  this  heroic  chief  throughout  the 
island.  His  knowledge  of  the  country,  his  admirable 
skill  in  the  stratagems  of  war,  were  great  advantages ; 
but  he  could  not  hope,  with  inferior  forces,  to  beat  a 
weU-discipUned  Roman  army.  He  therefore  retired 
to  the  territory  of  the  Ordovices,  which  seems  to  have 
included  within  it  nearly  all  North  Wales.  Having 
drawn  thither  to  his  standard  all  who  considered  peace 
with  the  Romans  a^  another  word  for  slavery,  he  re- 
solved to  wait  firmly  the  bsue  of  a  battle.  According 
to  the  great  historian,  he  chose  his  field  with  admira- 
ble art.  It  was  rendered  safe  by  steep  and  craggy 
hills.  In  parts  where  the  mountains  opened  and  the 
easy  acclivity  afforded  an  ascent,  he  raised  a  rampart 
of  massy  stones.  A  river  which  offered  no  safe  ford 
flowed  between  him  and  the  enemy,  and  a  part  of 
his  forces  showed  themselves  in  front  of  his  ram- 
parts. 

As  the  Romans  approached,  the  chieftains  of  the 
confederated  British  clans  rushed  along  the  ranks  ex- 
horting then-  men,  and  Caractacus  animated  the  whole, 
exclaiming,*—**  This  day  must  decide  the  fate  of  Bri- 
tain. The  era  of  liberty  or  eternal  bondage  begins 
from  ^lis  hour!  Remember  your  brave  ancestors 
who  drove  the  great  Cssar  himself  from  these  shores, 
and  preserved  their  freedom,  their  property,  and  the 
persons  and  honor  of  their  wives  and  children!** 
There  is  a  lofty  hill  in  Shropshire,  near  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Coin  and  Teme,  which  b  gener- 
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ally  betiered  to  be  lihe  scene  of  the  hero's  last  aclioti. 
Its  ridges  are  furrowed  by  trenches  and  sdll  retain 
fragments  of  a  loose  stone  nuHpart,  and  the  hill  for 
many  centuries  has  been  called  by  the  people  Caer- 
Caradoc,  or  the  castle  or  fortified  place  of  Caradoc, 
supposed  to  be  llie  Brit&sh  naihe  of  Caractacot.  Os- 
tonus  was  astonished  at  die  excellent  airangeinaent 
and  spirit  he  saw,  but  his  numbers,  ^tisdplin^,  and 
superior  arms^  once  more  gained  him  a  rictoryi  Ta- 
citus says  diat  the  Britons,  having  neither  breast* 
plates  nor  hefanets,  could  not  mnintaintfae  oonfliet^-^ 
that  the  better  B4»man  swords  and  speavs  made 
dreadful  havoe^— that  tile  victory  was  eottvplete. 
Caractacus  escaped  from  the  •Oamage ;  but  his  wife 
and  daughter  were  taken  prisoners,  and  his  bvet^ers 
surrendered  soon  afler  the  battle.  The  hero  himself 
did  not^  however,  escape  long,  fiir  having  taken  refuge 
with  his  stepmother,  Oartismaiidiia,  queen  of  the 
Brigantesv  ^iat  heartless  wmnan  caused  him  >  to  be 
put  in  chains,  and  defirered  up  to  the  Bomans. 
Fromihe  camp  of  Ostorius  he  was  earned,  nv&th  his 
wtfe  and  all  his  £unily,  to  ^m  loot  of  the  emperar'a 
throne.  M  Rome — all  Italy-^wero  impalieot  to 
gase  on  the  indemitabie  Briton,  vdio  ftr  >nin»«yeBn 
had  bidden  defiance  to  the  masters  of  the  wonUL 
His  name  was  everywhere  known^  and  he  was 
everywhere  received  with  mariked  respect.  In  the 
presence  of  Ckudius,  his  friends  and  family  quailed 
and  begged  for  mercy;  he  ak>ne  was  superior  to  miSr . 
fortune :  his  speech  was  manly  without  being  inso- 
lent,— ^his  countenance  stiU  unaltered,  not  m  symptom 


of  fear  appearing-^ no  sorrow,  no  niean  condescen- 
sion ;  he  was  great  and  dignified  e^en  in  hxin.  This 
magnanhikMis  behavior  no  dGtabe  contributed  to  pro- 
cure him  milder  treatment  than'  th#  Roman  conquer- 
ors nsuaUy  bestowed  on  captive  princes^;  his  chahio 
and  tiMse  of  his  fkmily  were  instantly  struck  eflf.  At 
this  crista  Tacitus  leaves  him,  and  hia  subsequent 
history  is  altogether  unknown.     ' 

Their'sanguinary  defi^at  and  the  toss  of  Cafetu^tactn 
did  not  break  the  spirit  of  the  Sflnres.  They  feD 
upon  tbei  Romans  soon  after,  broke  up  their  fortified 
camp,  and  prevented  ^em  from  erecting  n  line  of 
forta  aorass  their  tountry.  The  prefect  of  the  camp, 
with  eigha  centurions  and  the  bravest' of  his  soldiers, 
was  skin ;  and^  but  fbr  the  arrival  of  reinforeennentB, 
the  wli6le<  dataoluDent  w^Id  have  been  sacrificed. 
A  Israg^  pasty,  and  the  strongs  detachments  sent  to 
its. support,  ware  1  routed;  lliis  finreed  Oatorius  to 
bringhte  legioDB  iatoaetien,  but,  even  with  his  whole 
force,  hia  sdcoess  was  doubtful'  and  the  hiss  of  the 
SUurea  very  inoeosiderable.  Oontinuai  and  most  ha- 
i^assing, attacks  and  smpilses  followedv  till  >at  length 
Ostorius,  fbe  victor  of  Oaractacna,  sank  under  the 
fatigue  and  vexation^  and  expiied,  to  the  joj  of  the 
Britons,  idio  boasted  that  thdugh  lie  iiad  not  fallen 
in  battle,  it-vras  still  their  war  whicdi  had  faron^t 
him  to  the  grave*  The  eooatiy  of  tito  Silnres,  m- 
tisrseotod  byeuaaeroaa  and  rapM  rivers,  heaped  into 
motmtains,  widi  winding  and  narrow  defiles,  and 
oorered  with  forests,  became  the  grave  of  many 
other  Romans ;  and  it  was  not  till  die  reign  of  Ves- 
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ptsian,  Bod  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  death 
of  OstnrioA,  that  it  was  conquered  by  Julius  Fronti« 

DOS. 

For  some  time  the  Roman  power  in  Britain  was 
itatioiiaiy,  or,  at  most  it  made  yery  little  progress 
nnder  Auhis  Didius  and  Veranius,  the  immediate 
soocessors  of  Os^torins.  Indeed,  under  these  gov- 
emora,  the  Emperor  Nero,  who  had  succeeded  his 
ftther  Chudiuvii  said  to  have  seriously  entertained 
the  thought  of  withdrawing  the  troops  and  abandon- 
ing the  island  altogether, — so  profitlesa  ^nd  Mij^er^un 
seemed  the  Roman  possession  of  Britam. 

But  the  next  governor,  Paulinus  Suetonius,  an 
officer  of  <fi8tinguished  merit  (▲•!>.  59-61  )t  revived 
&e  spirit  of  the  concjuerors.  Being  well  aware  that 
the  iskod  of  Mona,  now  Anglesey,  ¥ras  the  chief 
•eat  of  the  Druids,  the  refuge  place  of  the  defeated 
British  warriors  and  of  the  disaffected  generally,  he 
resolved  to  subdue  it.  In  order  to  facilitate  his 
approach,  he  ordered  the  constniction  of  a  number 
of  flat-bottomed  boats;  in  tibese  he  transported  his 
in&ntry  over  the .  strait  which  divides  the  island 
from  the  main  (the  Menai),  while  the  cavahy  were 
to  find  their  way  across,  pojtly  by  fording  and  partly 
by  swimming.  The  Britons  added  the  terrors  of 
their  superstition  to  tlie  force  of  their  arms  for  the 
defence  of  this  sacred  island.  **On  the  opposite 
shore,'*  says  Tacitus,  *'  there  stood  a  wildly-diversified 
host:  there  were  armed  men  in  dense  array,  and 
women  running  among  them,  who,  in  dismal  dresses 
aod  with  disheveled  hair,  like  furies,  carried  flaming 
torches.  Around  were  Druids,  pouring  forth  curses, 
fiftiBg  up  tbev  hands  to  haaveui  and  stxilu^g  tairar, 
by  the  novelQr  of  their,  app^arsnoo,  .into .tb»  hparta. 
of  the  Roman  soldiera,  who,  as.  if  thair  imkB  were 
paialycad,  oiposed.  thwafcaaliKW : .m»ti<Hrf<W»  ilP  the 
bbwaeftfaoeneipy,  .MMit,«ro|M«d.lbiy  th|»:9xhar- 
tations  mi  ibeir  JeadcMVAPd  aiwilating  cmoi  ai>olh#r 
to  despise  »  fimittie.<band>ofl  wani#»  aoA  yrt^alv*  Ihey 
make  their  onset,  overttamr  their^foap^Mani  bunL 
thsaa  iai||ie,ftiea.wMilh>thiay  thwiaaekoA  bad^kinUod 
for  ediafa4  A.  fsmak^m  .wflft^aAerpravAi  ptoaad  thare* 
saai^'tjbe>  aotMpiaiiid^  and-tila  ffOTPaWwait  talhair 
enelanpeisBliiion  wave 'tuft  liflfwitrV  rw-.]  t  ■    . 

Ba>  wMo  flNirtwwpa. was  Pffgifflii  'mfmcBmw§i^a» 
mtnd  irianA  ^evwaasr^lDakplaoe  i»ihiaTiM»' whiah 
went  fiar  temwmit  iht  tafialtr  ^th«  fmsum  MMpiro 
oftheRoBMUiaJaBriMul.  '£iiarattwka»ilhe.anidB 
sad  the  gnMreo£rJfooa..oouId'<Mfc!£aiL  taiovupaaale 
al tho  BviliBh  ftriboa  thab  chteg>toithBir«niaaaft  WOTi' 
•Up;  oliiar  jmd  .faeaob  tnntKm ioC^piHifimitia  wane 
paitk«iaa'feD«BttafaBioi4te8lit«K.  Qgho>RoBBkis,*ii» 
the  eotawBa.th^  faad^pltated  in  tfaaiialandf  andidged 
toafiaaaly  in  wtam  MO  daUad  itie^ri^hla  of  «oiaq«eal  3 
dHjr  fraaiMil  tfio  Bfiluia  aiiilttcnaebyand  mtpEmmma*,' 
dHiy  dnwB  liiam  ftam  thefariiunnaa/MBntt  addna^ 
BHifc  tD'  avtaiig^  4:aBad  'thfeait)  ftjp*  tfan}  omirohrioua 
naaaa  lof  atevaa  and  *aa|itiaiii  .illi  tfamoaeia  iho 
fstaiay  or  aoporiora'WMreaotiraly  aaeandad  ;by  tha 
oMDOQ  aoldioiTr-^  ola«  of junwhaviD^he  f^ofda 
of  Taeitna,  ara  by  th4ir  faaUta  of  lilb  trained  to 
rwauiauattuw.  Tbo  cottquorors,  tao,  had  hrtroduood 
priesli  of  dioir  own  eveod ;  and  theao,  *«  with  a  pre- 


tended zeal  for  religion,  devoured  the  substance  of 
the  land.''  Boadicea,  widow  of  king  Prasutagus, 
and  now  queen  of  the  Iceni,  probably  because  she 
remonstrated  against  the  forcible  seizure  of  the 
territory  her  husband  bequeathed  her,  or  possibly 
because  she  attempted  to  resist  the  Romans  in  their 
plunder,  was  treated  with  the  utmost  barbarity: 
Catus,  the  procurator,  caused  her  to  be  scourged, 
her  daughters  to  be  violated  in  her  presence,  and 
the  relatbns  of  her  deceased  husband  to  be  reduced 
to  slavery.  Her  unheard^  wrongs,  the  dignity  of 
her  birth,  the  energy  of  her  character,  made  Boa- 
dicea the  proper  rallying  point;  and  immediately  an 
extensive  armed  league  entrusted  her  with  the 
supreme  command.  Boadicea's  own  subjects  were 
joined  by  the  Trinobantes;  and  the  neighboring 
states,  not  as  yet  broken  into  a  slavish  submission, 
engaged  in  secret  councils  to  stand  forward  in  the 
cause  of  national  liberty.  They  were  all  encouraged 
by  the  absence  of  Suetonius,  and  thought  it  no  diffi- 
cult enterprise  to  overrun  a  colony  undefended  by  a 
angle  fortification.  Tacitus  says  (and  the  statement 
is  curious,  consklering  their  recent  and  uncertain 
tenure)  that  the  Roman  governors  had  attended  to 
improvements  of  taste  and  elegance,  but  neglected 
the  usefiil, — that  they  had  embellished  the  province, 
but  taken  no  pains  to  pot  it  in  a  state  of  defence. 
The  storm  first  burst  on  tiie  colony  of  Canjalodummi, 
which  was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  a  legion 
which  marched  to  its  relief  being  cut  to  pieces. 
Catus,  the  procurator,  terrified  at  the  fury  his  own 
enormities  had  mainly  excited,  fled,  and  eflTected  his 
escape  ii^  QmL  On  receiving  the  nevra  of  these 
disaatevs,  Suotavius  hurried  across  the  Menai  strait, 
and,  maeching  tbrou^  the  heart  of  the  oountry  came 
to  London*  which  eity^  .though  not  y«l  dignified  with 
the  mmfi  •f  A  Romaq  cotoy,  was  a  popnkras,  tradings 
and  prosperous  place*  Ho  soon  fi^und  ho  could  not 
mrintiin  tbpl^  iaaportaat  town,  and  therofiBra  deter- 
mh)od  to  eyaenate  it,  us  ordor  to  aeouse  the  rest  of 
tho/provineos^'  Tho<  inhabitania,  who  fbrasaw  the 
&tf^:>ofitho  Mtt'tamSK  in^bnod  him  with  feoaza  to 
dha^go.biaplinf'  buttift  tiain.  Tho  aigaal  for  the 
noahdiiiwao  giveOy  tho  lepons  dafiM  thrani^  tho 
galOBi  hot  all  tihe  ciliaaiis  who  choao  to  foUow  their 
Oag^  vara  takoa  uaadea  ihoir  pMMectioD.  They 
had  aooBoety '  dkeorod  out  finona  London  when  tho 
BriftoDs>  dtttmad  r  of  all  4knoo  who  from  age,  or  weak- 
ness, ortlho  attnolioBS  of  tho  spot;  had  thought 
irto  raoaain  bohiad,  aoaiedy  obo  oaeapod.  The 
of  VemlamiiHa  woiw  in  liko  manner  ut- 
teilir  BimftiihUiid,  and^tbo  carnage  still  spreading,  no 
f(BHBi*r:lfaaa  70,000  Remans  and  their  .confederatea 
BdH  dntho^'oonrso  of  a  itm  di^a.  The  infuriated 
iHaOrgooia  laodo  no  priaonera,  gave  no  quarteiv  but 
onqdoyed  ihe  ^bety  Iho*  fire,  aad  tho  cross,  without 
distinotkm  of  age  oT'aex*. 

Sttetooiua,  haiteg  vocoKed  roMoreomenta  ^diich 
mado  ids  army  amount  to  dlH>ut  10,000  men,  aU 
high^  diae&piined,  chose  -an  advantageous  ^M^  and 
waited  the  battla.  Tho  Britons  were  alsoreinforced, 
and  from  all  quarters:  Tacitus  says  they  were  an 
incredible  multitude ;  but  their  ranks  were  swelled 
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and  weakened  by  women  and  children.  They  were 
the  assailants,  and  attacked  the  Romans  In  th^  front 
of  their  strong  position. 

Previously  to  the  first  chai'ge,  Bokdicea,  teotlnted 
in  a  war-chariot,  with  her  long  yellow  hbh-  stream^ 
ing  to  her  feet,  with  her  two  Injured  daughters 
beside  her,  drove  thrbugh  the  ranks,  and  harangued 
the  tribes  or  nations,  each  in  its  turn.*  She  remitidM 
•  them  that  she  was  not  the  first  woman  thftt  fafld  1^ 
the  Britons  to  battle ;  she  spoke  of  her  own  irrepara- 
ble wrongs,  of  the  wrongs  of  her  people,  and  till  their 
neighbors ;  and  said  whatever  was  mbst  c^culated 
to  spirit  them  against  their  proud  and  licentious  op-* 
pressors.  The  Britons,  however,  were  dMeated 
with  tremendous  loss ;  and  the  wretched  Boadicea 
put  an  end  to  her  existence  by  tftkhig  poison.  As  if 
not  to  be  behind  the  bdtbanty'  of  those  th«y  etn-^ 
phatically  styled  barbarians,  the  Romans  dommittidd 
an  indiscriminate  massacre,  visiting  *with"  firt  and 
sword  not  only  the  lands  6f  thoem^  who  httd' joined 
the  rev^olt,  but  of  those  who  were  thought  W  have 
wavered  in  their  allegiance.  Tacitus  e^inates*  the 
number  of  the  Britons  who  were  Ifhtt©  destroyed  at 
80,000 :  and  in  the  train  of  war  and  devastation 
followed  famine  and  disease.     But  the  despond^^nee 

>  Dio  has  described  her  coclame  as  bein;  a  plated  tunic  of  various 
colors,  a  chain  of  g;old  round  her  waist,  and  a  long  mantle  over  all. 
Dio  Xie.  apitd  XiphiL 


of  sickness  and  the  pangs  of  hunger  could  not  induce 
them  tx>-  submit;  and  ttejogll  Snetoniut  received 
important  Telnforeemeflta  from  the  continent  ^accord- 
ing to  TflcH^s,  by  the  direclaons  of  the  £  mperor 
Nero,  12000  legtohary  flokhersf  8  auxiliary  cohorts, 
and  1000^  horse,  were  sent  to  him  i from  Germany), 
and  retained  the  cotnriMBd  8ome4inie  longer,  he  left 
the  island  without  finishing  this  war ;  and  notwith- 
standing his  viistbries  ever  the  Druids  and  Boadicea, 
his  immettete'sucoessort  were  obtiged  to  relapse  into 
inactivity^;  or  itterely  to  stand  on*  thie  defensive,  ;withont 
attempting  the  extension  of  thenr  dominions^ 

Some  ^fDeen  or  sixteen  years  after  the  departure 
of  Suetonius-^ the  Romans  recommenced  their  for- 
ward movements,  and  (a.d.  75^8)  Julius  Frontinus 
at  lost  sabdued  the  Siiures.  This  general  was  suc- 
ceeded by  CsuBos  Julius  Agricola,  who  was  fortunate, 
as  far  as>his:f«ma>is  regaided,  in  having  for  his  son- 
in-law  the  great  Tacitus,  the  partial  and  eloquent 
reeorder  of  his^deeds.  Exaggeration  and  favor  apart, 
however;  Agricola  appears  to  have  hkd  a  skill  in  the 
arts  both  of  peace  and  war.  He  had  served  undet 
Suetonius  during  the  Boadioeen  war ;  he  was  beloved 
by  his  army,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  country ; 
and  now,  before  he  left  die  supreme  command,  he 
completed  the  conquest  of  South  Britain,  and  showed 
the  victorious;  eagles  of  Rome  as  far  north  as  the 
Grampian  hills.     One  of  his  first  operations,  wliicb 
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prores  with  what  tenacity  the  British  held  to  their 
own,  was  the  reconquest  of  Mona ;  for  scarcely  had 
Saetoniiis  tamed  his  back  when  they  repossessed 
themselves  of  that  island.  Having  made  tliis  sac- 
cessfnl  beginnings  and  also  chastised  the  Ordovices, 
who  had  cut  a  divimon  of  cavalry  to  pieces,  he  en- 
deavored by  mild  measures  to  endear  himself  to  the 
acknowledged  provincials  of  Rome,  and  to  conciliate 
the  British  tribes  generaUy,  by  acts  of  kindness. 
*"  For,**  says  Tacitus,  '*  the  Britons  willingly  supply 
our  srmies  with  recruits,  pay  their  taxes  without  a 
mnrmur,  and  they  perform  all  the  services  of  gov- 
emraeot  with  alacrity,  provided  they  have  no  reason 
to  compiain  of  oppression.  When  injured,  their 
reaeutDMnt  is  qaick,  sudden,  and  impi^ent:  they 
are  ooiMfiered,  not  spirit^broken ;  they  may  be  re- 
duced to  i^bediencor  not  to  slavery.'* 

At  the  same  time  Agricola  endeavored  to  subdue 
their  fierceness  and  change  their  erratic  habits,  by 
teaching  them  soma  of  the  useful  arts,  and  accustom- 
ing them  to  some  of  the  luxuries  of  civilized  life.  He 
persuaded  them  to  settle  in  towns,  to  build  comforta- 
ble dwelling-houses,  to  raise  halls  and  temples.  It 
was  a  capital  part  of  his  policy  to  establish  a  ^stem 
of  educatioo,  and  give  to  the  sons  of  the  leading  British 
chiefs  a  tincture  of  polite  letters.  He  praised  the 
talents  of  the  pufnls,  and  already  saw  them,  by  the 
force  of  their  natural  genius^  outstripping  the  Gauls, 
who  were  distinguished  for  their  aptitude  and  abilities. 
Thus,  by  degrees*  the  Britons  began  to  cultivate  the 
beauties  of  the  Roman  language,  which  they  had  before 
disdained,  to  wear  the  Roman  toga  as  a  fashionable 
part  of  dress,  and  to  indulge  in  the  luxuries  of  baths, 
porticos,  and  elegant  banquets. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  government  (a.  d.  79), 
Agrioola  advanced  into  the  north-western  parts  of 
Britain,  and  partly  by  forc6  and  more  by.  clemency, 
bnmght  several  tribes  to  submission.  These  «ure  not 
Daaied  by  Tacitsa,  hat  they  probably  dw^lt  in  the 
heart  of  the  coantry  to  the  east  of  the  Ordovicea  and 
the  Sikues.  Wherever  he  gained  a  district  he 
erected  ibrtificatkwtts  compoeed  of  castles  and  ram- 
parts. 

In  his  third  campaign  (A..n^  bO)  Agricotlift  led  his 
army  still  fortfaer  Dorth ;  bnt  the  line  of  march,  and 
the  degree  of  progresa  nsade  in  it,'are  not  easily  ascer- 
tained. The  onttines  presented  to  us  by  Taoitus  are 
vagoe  and  indistinet,  which  mi^  be  ascribed  both  to 
the  generality  of  that  wrifeer**  laaguage,  and  to  the 
fanita  of  fa&a  information. 

It  ia  the  opinion  of  a  kte  writer,^  however,  that 
Agricola,  setting  ovt  from  ManooninBi,  the  Manchea- 
tar  of  present  times,  led  his  army  towards  the  north- 
western coasts,  and  not  towards  the  north-eastern, 
Iff  is  eommoiily  stated ;  and  that  after  traversing  parts 
of  Lancashire,  WestmoreloBd,  and  Cumberland,  he 
came  to  the  Tau,  whkfa  tiiis  writer  contends  was 
not  the  river  T^y,  bat  the  SolWay  Frith.  The  Tau, 
he  soys  (the  Tans  of  Tacitos)  wa^  a  British  word, 
signifying  an  estaary,  or  any  extending  water;  it 
mi^  equally  imp^  the  Solway,  the  Tay,  or  any 
other  estnaiy.     Besides,  it  was  the  plan  of  this  cau- 
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tious  general,  it  is  argued,  to  advance  by  degrees, 
and  fortify  the  counti-y  as  he  advanced ;  and  we  ac- 
cordingly find  him  spending  the  remainder  of  this 
season  in  building  a  line  of  forts,  in  the  most  conve- 
nient situations  for  keeping  possession  of  the  territoiy 
he  had  gained.  The  raising  of  a  part,  if  not  of  the 
whole  of  that  rampart  drawn  right  across  the  island, 
from  the  Solway  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne, 
and  called  Agricola*s  Wall,  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  in  this  year.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  the  tenor  of  Tacitus*s  narrative,  and  some  of  his 
expressions  in  particular,  require  considerable  strain- 
ing before  we  can  reconcile  them  with  this  account. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  speaks 
of  Agricola's  march  to  the  Taus  in  his  thhrd  summer, 
as  merely  an  inroad,  the  efl'ects  of  which  were  to 
discover  the  conntry,  to  lay  it  waste,  and  to  strike 
terror  into  the  inhabitants. .  It  appears  to  be  clear  that 
the  occupation  of  it  was  not  at  that  time  attempted  or 
thought  of.  Then,  when  the  historian  proceeds  to 
relate  tile  operations  of  the  next  campaign,  ho  ex- 
pi'essly  informs  us  tliat  the  country'  which  Agricola 
employed  this  fourth  summer  in  taking  possession  of 
and  fortifying,  was  that  wliich  he  had  thus  in  the 
preceding  summer  overrun.  No  woi-ds  are  used 
which  can  imply  that  he  penetrated  into  any  new 
country  in  his  fourth  campaign ;  t^e  statement  dis- 
tinctly is,  that  he  only  occupied  and  secured  what  he 
had  already  surveyed  and  hud  waste. 

According  to  the  view,  however,  which  supposes 
him  not  till  now  to  have  ever  been  beyond  the  Solway, 
his  fourth  summer  (a.  d.  81)  was  employed  in  ex- 
ploring and  overrunning  the  country  extending  fkt)m 
that  arm  of  the  sea  to  the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth, 
and  in  securing,  as  usual,  the  advance  he  had  thus 
n^ade.  Tacitus  describes  the  place  where  the  waters 
of  the  Glotta  and  Bodotria  (the  Friths  of  Clyde  and 
Forth)  are  prevented  from  joining  only  by  a  narrow 
neck  of  land,  and  tells  us  that  Agi'icola  drew  a  chain 
of  forts  across  that  isthmus.  These  forts  are  sup- 
posed to  have  stood  in  the  same  line  where  Lollius 
Urbicus  afterwards  erected  his  more  compact  rampart, 
and  not  far  from  the  modern  canal  which  connects 
the  two  estuaries. 

But  in  making  this  advance,  Agricola  seems  to  have 
neglected  the  great  promontory  of  Galloway,  which 
lay  between  the  Solway  and  the  Clyde,  and  was  then 
occupied  by  the.Novants,  and,  in  part,  by  tlie  Selgovae 
and  Damnii ;  we  mean  more  particulai'ly  the  country 
now  included  in  Wigton,  Kirkcudbright,  Dumfries, 
and  Ayrshire.  In  his  fifth  campaign  (a.d.  82),  there- 
fore, he  thought  it  prudent  to  subdue  these  tribes, 
who,  in  the  advance  he  contemplated  for  the  next 
year  beyond  the  Frith  of  Forth,  would,  from  their 
western  petition,  have  been  in  his  roar.  He  accord- 
ingly invaded  **  that  part  of  Britain,"  says  Tacitus, 
**  Vfhkh  is  opposite  to  Ireland,"  being  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  GaUoway ;  and,  to  do  this,  he  is  supposed  to 
have  sailed  from  Kilbride  Loch,  in  Cumberland  and 
on  the  Solway,  and  to  have  landed  on  the  estuary  of 
Locher.^  From  the  Galloway  coast  he  saw  the 
distant  hiEs  of  Ireland ;  and  the  sight  is  siud  to  have 
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suggested  the  idea  of  a  iresh  inyasion,  to  whichf 
moreover,  he  was  incited  by  an  Irish  chieftain,  who, 
being  expeUed  from  his  native  country,  had  taken 
refuge  with  the  Roman  commander.  Having,  after 
various  engagements,  cleared  the  south-west  of  Scot- 
land as  £Eur  as  his  fortified  works  on  the  Frith  of  Clyde, 
he  seems  to  have  put  the  mass  of  his  army  into  winter 
quarters  ak)ng  the  line  he  had  drawn  from  that  estu- 
ary to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  so  as  to  have  them  ready 
for  next  year>  campaign. 

In  his  sixth  year  (a.d.  83),  Agricola  resolved  to 
extend  his  conquests  to  the  north-east,  beyond  the 
Frith  of  Forth.  His  fleet  had  alreac^- surveyed  the 
coasts  and  harbors,  and  his  naval  officers  showed  him 
the  most  commodious  passage, — at  Inehgarvey,  as  it 
is  supposed, — where  he  seems  to  have  been  met  by 
a  part  of  his  fleet,  and  wafted  over  to  the  advancing 
point  in  Fife,  now  called  Northferry>  Other  writers, 
however,  suppose  that  he  marched  along  the  southern 
side  of  the  Forth,  to  a  point  where  the  river  was 
narrow  and  fordable,  and  crossed  it  somewhere  near 
Stirling.  It  is  possible  that  both  courses  may  have 
been  adopted  by  diiferent  divisions  of  the  troops.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  Forth  the  troops  were  attended 
and  supported  1)y  the  ships;  so  that  their  march 
must  have  been  along  th»  east  -coast.  The  fleet  kept 
80  near  the  shore,  that  the  marinen  frequently  landed 
and  encaaiped  with  the  land  forces— -Mda^  of  these 
bodies  entertaining  the  other  with  marvelous  tales  of 
what  they  had  seen  and  done  in  these  unknown  seas 
and  regions.' 

Having  crossed  the  Frith  of  Forth,  Agricola  feund 
hfanself,  for  the  furst  time,  fairly  engaged  with  the 
real  Caledonians — a  people,  at  the  least,  as  fierce  and 
brate  as  any  he  had  hitherto  contended  with.  They 
were  not  taken  by  surprise,  nor  did  they  wait  to  be 
attacked.  Descending  from  the  upper  countiy,  as 
Agricola  advanced  into  Fife,  strong  bands  of  them  fell 
upon  the  new  Roman  forts  on  the  isthnuia  between 
the  Forth  and  Clyde,  which  had  been  left  behind 
without  suftcient  defence.  Soon  after,  they  m^o  a 
night  attack  on  the  ninth  legion,  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  main  army,  and  nearl^jr  succeeded  in  cuttuoig  it 
to  pieces,  in  spite  of  the  strong  camp  in  which  it  was 
intrenched.  This  camp  was  probably  situated  at. 
Lech  Ore,  about  two  miles  tq  the  south  of  Loch 
Leven,  where  ditches  and  other  traces  of  it  are  still 
seen.  In  a  general  battj^a,  howevert  to  which  this 
nocturnal  attack  led,  the  Caledonians  were  beaten ; 
and,  without  any  other  successful  exploit,  the  Romans 
wintered  north  of  the  Frith  of  Fo]?lh>  in  Fife^  whfnre 
their  fleet  supplied  them  with  provisions*  and  kept 
open  their  communications  with  the  £arts  in  the  south* 
The  Caledonians,  no  way  dispirited,  mus^red  all 
their  clans  for  the  neztsummer'a  cafipaign^,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  supreme  command  of  Ga^^us*  who 
ranks  with  CassiveUaunns  and  Cajractacus,  as.  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  British  wars- 

At  the  opening  of  his  seventh  and  last  campaign 
(a«d.  84),  when  Agricola  moved  forward*  he  found 
the  enemy,  to  the  number  of  30,000,  posted  on  the 
acclivities  of  Mons  Grampims  determined  to  oppose 
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his  process  in  a  i^Boeial  baltie.  The  positiOD  «f  tfaa 
Caledonians  on  this  oocaaion«  and  the  fiekl  of  Uie  great 
battle,  although  they  have  been  muoh  disputed,  aeom 
to  admiit  of  being  fixed  on  very  prebaUe  gronMls. 
From  the  nature  of  tha  country,  Agrieola  would  direct 
his  line  pf  march  V  ^^  course  of  tb»  Defoa,  wooki 
tqm  to  the  right  from  Qlen^^Deven,  thiou|^  the 
opening  of  the  Oohil  hiJla,  along. the  ooorse  of  tiie 
rivulet  which  forms  QJlen-Eagles,  lew'mg  the  Braes 
ofOgilvia  pn  his  left^  He  wouild  then  pass  ji^etween 
Blackfbrd^^nd  Auchterardert  towu^  the  GrampianB 
(or  Gran-Fen  of  the  British,  meaning  the  head  or 
chief  ridge  or  summit),  which'  he  would  see  before 
him  as  he  defied  from  the  Ochila*  An  ea$y  march 
would  then  bring  him  to  the  Moor  of  Ardoch,  at  the 
roots  of  the  Grampians,  where  there  are  very  evident 
sig^i^oi^aac^t  conflict^.  Thelargeditoh^faBoosan 
camp  can  still  be  traced  for  a  considerable  distance; 
weapons,  both  Bri;i;ish  and  Roman,  have  been  du|^  op ; 
and  on  the  hill  above  Ardoch  JMoor,  aria  two  enormoiis 
he,aps  of  stones,  ca)led  Camwochel,  and  CaraJeo-^ 
probal^ly  th^  sepulchnoJi  cairns  of  the  Caledonians  who 
fell  in, d}e  battle.^    .    .  ,      . 

The  host  of  Gatgacus  fought  v^ith  great  obstinacy 
and  bravery;  but  they  were  no  more  able  to  resist 
the  disciplined  legiona  of  JELom^  .in  a  pitched  battle, 
than  their  |i)rethren  tbe  southern  Britona  had  been. 
They  were,  defeated*  aipd  pursaed  with  great  loss ; 
and  the  next  day  nothing  was  seen  in  front  «f  the 
Roman  army  but  a  «y|enl  and  deserted  oeontry,  and 
houses  involved  in  smoke  and  flame  *  Taeitns  rektes 
that  some  of  the  flying  Datives,  after  teiirs  and  tender 
embraces,. killed  their  wives  and  children,  in  order  to 
save  them  from  ela^eryand  the  Romans.  In  ^e 
battle  the  Caledonians  used  war-Hshariota,  like  the 
southern  Britons  rand  the  Roman  writer  mentioDe 
tfaeir  broadswords  and  small  targets,  which  remained 
so  long  .after  ike  peculiar  arms  of  the  Jlig^ilaBders* 
The  v^Q^tqiKJ  of  Agricola,  howeyer  valuele^a  in  its  are- 
sults,  was  complete;  and«  thou^  Tacitus  does  not 
record  his.  death  on  the^  field,  he  apeaks  no  more  of 
the  brave  Galgacus. 

In  the  course)  of  these  two  campaigns  north  oi  the 
Forth theRon^ans  seem  tpjianre  derived  an  nncommon 
degree,  of  .a^siatanpe.  firqipi  their  fl^ol^  which  was  prob* 
ably  much  better  appointed  and  .commanded  than  on 
any  former  occasion.  After  defeating  Galgacos,  Agri- 
cpla  sent  ^e  shipsv  from,  the  Frith,  of  .Tay^  to  make  a 
coasting  v<^y,age  t»  the  north,  which  mi^  veiy  proper^ 
be  called  a  voyage  of  discovesy ;  for  though  nearly  a 
century  andi^  he^Jbadpawed  aince  C;«esar*s  invasions, 
the  Romans  were  no(..yet  quite  cerinin  that  Britain 
WB3  an  islandt^but  tbougjht  it  mi^t  );uiva  jwned  the 
European  qontinent  either  at  the  extreme  north  or 
north-east,  or  at  some  otherv  to  them,  unknown  paint. 
Agricola's  fleet  doubled  the  promontoiy  pf  Caithness 
and  Cape  Wrath,  ran  down  tifie  western  ooa^t  from 
the  end  of  Scotland  to  ,the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall, 
then  turning  to  the  east,  Arrived  safe  at  the  Trutulen- 
sian  harbor  (supposed  to  be  Sandwich),  and  sailing 
thence  along  the  easter9  coast,  returned  with  gloiy 
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to  the  point  from  which  it  had  started,  having  tfans, 
•ccordiBg  to  Tacitna,  made  the  ^st  certain  diacovery 
that  Britain  waa  an  ialand. 

Tlie  faara  and  ima^natien  of  the  mariners  were  ne 
doubt  moeh  exeiled during  this  periplus ;  atid  Tacitus, 
wiio  probably  heard  the  recital  from  his  father-in-liiw 
Agricola,  and  aettie  of  the  officers  of  the  fleet,  Was 
not  proof  against  exaggeration;  He  tells  us  that  th^ 
chwter  of  uian^  called  the  Orcades,  till  then  whblly 
anknowB,  was  itdded  to  the  Roman  empire  (he  omits 
ill  rooDtion  of  ibe  H^rides) ;  that  Thule,  which  had 
kin  concealed  in  ^eom  imd  eternal  snows,  was  seen 
by  ^e  navigatura,  and  that  the  sea  in  those  parts  was 
a  dMgf^ish  mass  ofstagnhtedwtO&r^  hardly  yielding  to 
tkt  stroke  of  (he  oar,  and  tiever  agitated  by  imnds  and 
storms.^ 

Agricola  did  not  keep  his  army,  this  second  Wint^, 
north  of  the  Friths ;  but  withdrawing  them  by  easy 
mmrcbes,  put  his  troops'  in  cantonments  behind  his 
worlu  on  tile  tsChmus;  if  not  behind  those  on  the 
Solway  and  Tyne.  Soon  after  this  he  Was  recalled 
from  his  command  by  the  jealoiis,  tyrannical  Domi- 
tian.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Agricola  left  any 
gtrrisoD  on  die  north  of  the  Filth  of  Forth ;  and  it 
appears  probable  that  most  of  the  forts  thrown  up  in 
the  passes  of  the  Orampians  to  check  the  incursions 
of  the  Caledonians,  remains  of  which  stiU  exist  at 
Coopar-Angm,  Keithock,  Harefanlds,  Invergowrie, 
and  other  places,  were  either  temporary  encamp- 
oieots  made  on  his  march  northwards,  or  were 
erected  at  a  later  period  by  the  Emperor  Seyerus, 
iod  never  malntamed  by  the  Romans  for  any  length 
of  time.  The  great  difficulty  in  these  regions  was 
not  the  act  of  Advancing,  but  that  of  remaining;  and 
the  poverty  of  the  country  was,  no  doubt,  as  good  a 
defeaee  as  tiie  valor  of  its  inhabitants. 

It  was  under  Agricola  that  £he  Roman  dominion 
in  Britain  reached  its  utmost  permanent  extent ;  for 
I  few  hurried  marches,  made  at  a  lat^r  period,  far- 
ther mtoUie  north  of  daledonia,  are  not  to  be  counted 
as  conqneSts  or  act^uisition  of  territory.  For  the  long 
period  of  thirty  years  the  island  remained  so  tranqpil 
that  scarcely  a  aingle^  mention  of  its  affiih^  occurs  in 
the  Roman  annals;  and  wei  need  scarcely  remark 
that,  as  history  has  usually  beeb  written,  the  silence 
of  historautt  is  one  of  the  best  ptoofe  bf  a  nation's 
happiness. 

Bat  in  the  reign  of  Hadrikn*  the  Romans  were 
attackedan  akhig  dieir  noi^erh  frontiers  by  the 
Caledoniana,  and  the  whole  state  of  die  island  was 
io  distnrbed  as  to  demand  ^e  presence  of  thai  ener- 
getic emperor  (A.n.  IfiO).  The  conquests  of  Agri- 
cola  nonh  of  Ae  Tyne  and  SolWay  were  lost,  his 
advanced  fine  df  forts  between  the  Forth  and  the' 
Clyde  swejpt  away;  and  Hadrian  contented  himself, 
without  either  resigning  or  reconquering  {dl  that  ter- 
ritory, with  raidng  a  new  rampart  (much  stronger 
Uun  that  drawn  hy  Agricola)  between  the  Sohvay 
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*  la  a  fiacral  dncription  of  the  Roman  empire,  under  Trajan,  the 
'•"•*iH  predtcMur  of  Hadrian,  Appian  saje  that  the  emperor 
P^'Wiil  man  than  ona-half  of  Britain,  that  he  naflected  the  reat 
if  ik»  idaad  aa  uaelcsa,  and  derived  n6  pruflt  from  ^e  part  he  poe- 
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Frith  and  the  Gerinan  Ocean.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  wise  in  the  Romans  to  have  kept  to  this 
latter  fine;  but  in  the  following  reign  of  Antoninus 
Phis  (a.  d.  138),  the  governor  of  Britain,  Lollius 
tTi^us,  advanced  from  it,  drove  the  barbarians  before 
Mm,  and  again  fixed  the  Roman  frontier  at  the  isth- 
mus between  the  Clyde  and  Forth,  where  he  erectod 
a  strdng  rampart  on  the  fine  of  Agricola^s  forts.  The 
praetentura  or  rampart  of  Lollius  Urbici^s  consisted 
of  a  deep  diteh,  and  an  earthen  wall  raised  on  a  stone 
foundatipn.  Th^re  Were  twenty-one  forts,  at  mtor- 
vali,  along  die  line,  which,  from  one  extremity  to  Ae 
other,  measnr^d  about  thirty-one  miles.  A  miBtary 
road,  as  ii  necessary  appendage,  ran  ^thin  the  ram- 
part, a/Tdrding  an  easy  communication  from  station 
to  station.  The  opposite  points  are  fixed  at  Caer- 
ridden  dn'  the  ForA,  and  Dunglas  on  the  Clyde. 
The  wot*s  appear  to  have  been  finished  about  a.d 
140',  and,  notwithstanding  the  perishable  materials, 
the  mound  can  be  traced  id!ter  the  lapse  of  seventeen 
centuries.  Among  the  people,  whose  traditions  have 
always  retained  some  notion  of  its  original  destinationt 
it  is  called  Graeme's  or  Graham's  Dyke.  Inscribed 
atones  have  been  discovered  there,  recording  that  the 
2d  legien,  and  detachments  from  the  6th  and  the 
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90th  legioiw,  with  tome  ott^iarie^  were  employed 
upon  the  works.* 

It  had  been  the  boast  of  the  Romans,  evenirom 
the  time  of  Agricola,  that  this  fortified  litae  was  to 


ANTOKurci  Fivf. 
From  a  Copper  Coin  In  the  BrltUh  Musenm. 

^  Roy's  Milit.  AiUiq.  . 


Copper  C8ln  of  Antbnliius  Plus,  commemnrntive  of  his  victories 
Id  '  Britain,  rr«iiii  oM  in  the  Drithib  MuMum. 


<  V.  - 


Th^  earliest /IgiirQ  of  Bfit^iUa  on  a,  Eoiinan  Coin,  from  a  Co|^pei- 
Coin  of  Aotonlous  Piiu,  in  the  British  Museum. 

cover  and  protect  all  the  fertile  territories  of  the 
south,  and  to  drive  the  enemy  as  it  were  into  another 
island,  barren  and  barbarous  like  themselves.  But 
the  northern  tribes  would  not  so  understand  it:  in 
the  rei|;n  of  Commodus  (a.d.  183)  they  again  broke 


.:^^    :  buffi's      *l 


DUNTOCHKR  BriDGI. 

On  the  line  of  Gmham*s  Dyke,  said  in  the  neighborhood  to  have  been  a  Roman  work,  but  conjectnred  by  Roy  to  have  been  erected  nt  a 
later  but  very  distant  period,  and  of  the  stones  (hnn  the  wall  of  Urfoicus.   The  Bridge  is  over  Duntocber  Bom,  which  falls  into  the  Clyde. 
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tfaroagh  this  barrier,  and  swept  over  the  country 
which  lay  between  it  and  the  wnll  of  Hadrian,  and 
which  became  the  scene  of  several  sangutnaTj  bat- 
tles with  the  Romans.  About  the  same  time  a  mu- 
tinous spirit  declared  itself  among  the  legions  in 
Britain,  and  symptoms  were  everywhere  seen  of 
that  decline  in  discipline  and  military  vui;ue  which 
led  on  rapidly  to  the  entire  dissolution  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Shortly  after,  the  succession  to  the  empire 
was  disputed  wrdi  Severus  by  Clodius  Albinus,  the 
goremor  of  Britain.  The  unequal  contest  was  de- 
cided by  a  great  battle  in  the  south  of  France ;  but 
as  the  pretender  Albinus  had  drained  the  island  of 
its  best  troops,  the  northern  tribes  took  that  favorable 
opportunity  of  brtetung  into  and  desolating  the  settled 
Roman  provinces.  These  destructive  ravages  con- 
tinued  for  yeers,  and  cost  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
the  civilized  British  subjects  of  Rome. 

The  Emperor  Severus,  in  his  old  age  (a.d.  207), 
and  diough  oppressed  by  the  gout  and  other  maladies, 
resolved  to  lead  an  army  in  person  against  the  north- 
ern bartMrians.  Having  made  great  preparations, 
he  landed  in  South  Britain,  and  almost  inunediately 
began  his  march  to  the  northern  frontier,  which  was 
once  more  marked  by  the  walls  of  Agricola  and 
Hadrian,  between  the  Solway  Frith  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyne.  The  tremendous  difficulties  he  en- 
coantered  as  soon  as  he  crossed  that  line,' sufficiently 
show  that  the  country  beyond  it  had  never  been 
thoroughly  conquered  and  settled  by  the  Romans, 
who  invariably  attended  to  the  construction  of  roads 
and  bridges.  Even  so  near  to  the  walls  as  the  pres- 
ent county  of  Durham  the  country  was  an  impassa- 
ble wilderness.  Probably  there  is  some  exaggeration 
in  the  number,  and  a  part  of  the  victims  may  have 
fallen  under  the  spear  and  javelins  of  the  natives ; 
bat  it  is  stated  that  Severus,  in  his  march  north- 
ward, lost  50,000  men,  who  were  worn  out  by  the 
incessant  labor  of  draining  morasses,  throwing  raised 
roads  or  causeways  across  them,  cutting  down  for- 
ests, leveling  mountains,  and  building  bridges.  By 
these  means  he  at  length  penetrated  farther  into  the 
heart  of  Caledonia  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and 
strock  such  terror  into  the  native  clans  or  tribes, 
who,  however,  had  roost  prudently  avoided  any 
general  action,  tliat  they  supplicated  for  peace.    He 


went  so  far  to  the  north,  that  the  Roman  sokliOTs 
were  much  struck  with  the  length  of  the  summer 
days  and  the  shortness  of  the  nights ;  but  the  Ar€e 
Finmm  Imperii  Romania  and  the  extreme  point  to 
which  Severus  attained  in  this  arduous  campaign, 
seems  to  have  been  the  end  of  the  narrow  promon- 
tory that  separates  the  Murray  and  Cromarty  Friths, 
the  conqueror  or  explorer  still  leaving  Ross,  Suther- 
land, and  Caithness,  or  all  the  most  northern  parts 
of  Scotland,  untouched.^  The  uses  of  this  most 
expensive  military  promenade  (for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  road-making,  it  was  nothing  better)  are 
not  very  obvious ;  no  Roman  army  ever  followed  his 
footsteps,  and  he  himself  could  not  maintain  the  old 
debatable  ground  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Fortli. 
Indeed,  after  his  return  from  the  north,  his  first  care 
was  to  erect  a  new  frontier  barrier  in  the  same  line 
as  those  of  Agricola  and  Hadrian,  but  stronger  than 
either  of  Iheni,  thus  acknowledging,  as  it  were,  the 
uncertain  tenure  the  Romans  had  on  the  country 
beyond  the  Solway  and  the  Tyne.  For  two  years 
the  Romans  and  their  auxiliaries  were  employed  in 
building  a  wall,  which  they  vainly  hoped  would  for- 
ever check  the  incursions  of  the  northern  clans. 

The  wall  of  Agricola,  which  has  been  so  frequently 
alluded  to,  was  in  reality  a  long  bank  or  mound  of 
earth,  with  a  ditch,  on  the  borders  of  which  he 
built,  at  unequal  distances,  a  range  of  forts  or  castles. 
This  work  very  nearly  extended  from  sea  to  sea,  being 
about  seventy-four  miles  long ;  beginning  three  miles 
and  a  half  east  of  Newcastle,  and  ending  twelve  miles 
west  of  Carlisle.  After  existing  thirty- seven  years, 
this  work,  which  had  been  much  injured,  was  re- 
pau-ed  (about  a.d.  121)  by  Hadrian,  who  added 
works  of  his  own  to  strengthen  it.  He  dug  an  ad- 
ditional and  much  larger  ditch,  and  raised  a  higher 
rampart  of  earth,  making  his  new  works  run  in 
nearly  parallel  lines  with  the  old.  From  the  date  of 
these  operations  and  repairs  the  name  of  Agricola 
was  lost ;  and  the  whole,  to  this  day,  has  retained 
the  name  of  Hadrian^s  Wall.'  During  the  ninety 
years  that  intervened  between  the  labors  of  Hadrian 
and  those  of  Severus,  the  rampart,  not  well  calcu- 
lated to  withstand  the  frosts  and  rains  of  a  cold  and 
wet  climate,  had,  no  doubt,  sufiered  extensively,  and 
I  Chalmen*  Caledonia.         >  Huttun'a  Hiit.  of  the  Roman  Wall. 


Profile  of  ih»  aouuio  Wall  and  VVIlttm,  ne»r  ihe  Somh  Agger  Tort  G.\ie. 


S^utM. 


BectiM  of  WaU  of  Bavaraa. 


Wnll  and  Ditch  of  Severus. 
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Wall  or  Ssruius,  hbjji  Houbbbtsad,  NoETHUMBcmuaiau 


die  barbarians  had  probably  broken  tbrbugh  the 
earthen  mound  in  more  places  than  one.  Severus — 
in  this  surpassing  his  predecessors — determined  to 
build  with  stone  :  the  wall  he  raised  was  about  8  feet 
thick  and  12  hig^  to  the  base  of  the  battlements,  so 
that,  viewed  in  profile,  a  section  of  it  would  appear 
much  like  a  chair,  the  main  port  forining  the  seat 
and  the  embattled  part  the  back.^  To  the  wall  were 
added,  at  unequal  distances,  a  number  of  stations  or 
towns,  81  castles,  and  330  castelets  or  turrets.  At 
the  outside  of  the  wall  (to  the  north)  was  dug  a 
ditch  about  36  feet  wide  and  from  12  to  15  feet  deep. 
Severus*  works  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  other 
two  (those  of  Agricola  and  Hadrian),  lie  on  the  north 
of  them,  and  are  never  far  distant,  but  may  be  said 
always  to  keep  them  in  view :  the  greatest  distance 
between  them  is  less  than  a  mile,  the  nearest  dis- 
tance about  20  yards, — the  medium  distance  40  or 
50  yards.  Exclusive  of  his  wall  and  ditch,  these 
stations,  castles,  and  turrets,  Severus  constructed  a 
variety  of  roads,— yet  called  Raman  roads, — 24  feet 
wide  and  18  inches  high  in  the  centre,  which  led 
from  turret  to  turret,  from  one  castle  to  another,  and 
still  larger  and  more  distant  roads  from  the  wall, 
which  led  from  one  station  or  town  to  another,  be- 
tides the  grand  military  way  (now  our  main  road 
from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle),  which  covered  all  the 

iHnttoib 


works,  and  no  doubt  was  first  formed  by  Agricola, 
improved  by  Hadrian,  and,  after  lying  neglected  for 
1500  years,  was  made  complete  in  1752.^ 

As  long  as  the  Roman  power  lasted  this  barrier 
was  constantly  garrisoned  by  armed  men.  The 
stations  were  so  near  to  each  other  that,  if  a  fire 
was  lighted  on  any  one  of  the  bulwarks,  it  was  seen 
at  the  next,  and  so  repeated  from  bulwark  to  bul* 
wark,  an  along  the  Ime,  in  a  very  short  time. 

Severus  had  not  finished  his  works  of  defence  when 
the  Caledonian  tribes  resumed  the  ofifensive.  The 
iron-hearted  and  iron-framed  old  emperor  marched 
northward  witii  a  dreadful  vow  of  extermination ; 
but  death  overtook  him  at  Eboracum  (York),  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  211.  Caracalla,  his  son  and 
successor,  who  had  been  serving  with  him  in  Britain, 
tfred  of  a  warfare  in  which  he  could  gain  compara- 
tively little,  hopeless  perhaps  of  ever  succeeding  in 
the  so-frequendy-foiled  attempt  of  subjecting  the 
country  north  of  the  walls,  and  certainly  anxious  to 
reach  Rome,  in  order  the  better  to  dispose  of  his 
brother  Geta,  whom  his  father  had  named  co-heir  to 
the  empire,  made  a  hasty  peace  with  the  Caledonians, 
formally  ceding  to  them  the  debatable  ground  be- 
tween the  Solway  and  Tyne  and  the  Friths  of  Clyde 
and  Forth,  and  then  left  the  island  for  ever. 

After  the  departure  of  Caracalla  there  occurs  an- 
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wmmiiniw^frs   mji 


Roman  ImaOI  or  Viotom. 


ReitA«  GmttN. 


ToMB-STORB  or  A  Youifo  Roman  Phtsiciar 


The  BkofV  Com  w«rt 


dmwn  fma  m  laife  ooneetioii  of  Mnilptiires  foand  In  tb«  line  of  the  Wall  of  Sevenu,  and  preeerrwl  In  th« 
NeweaiUe  Muaeuoi. 
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other  long  blank,  supposed  to  have :  been  a  tranquil 
inteiTal,  for  daring  nearly  seventy  years  history 
scarcely  devotes  a  single  page  to  Britain  and  its  affairs. 
The  formidable  stone  rampart  of  Sevenis  had,  no 
doubt,  its  part  in  preserving  the  tranquillity  of  the 
southern  division  of  the  island,  but  it  was  not  the 
sole  cause  of  this  happy  effect.  The  territory  ceded 
by  Caracalla,  extending  eighty  miles  to  the  north  of 
Severus*  wall,  and  averaging  in  breadth,  from  sea  to 
sea,  not  le^  than  seventy  miles,  was,  in  good  part,  a 
fertile  country,  including  what  are  now  some  of  the 
best  lands  in  Scotland.  The  clans  left  in  possession 
of  this  valuable  settlement  would  naturally  acquire 
some  tasto  for  the  quiet  habits  of  life,  would  imbibe 
some  civilization  from  the  Roman  provincials  of  the 
south  side  of  the  wall,  and  then  their  instinctive  love 
of  proper^  and  quiet  would  make  them  restrain, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  the  still  barbarous  moun- 
taineers to  the  north  of  their  own  territory,  whilst 
their  own  civilization,  such  as  it  might  be,  would 
make  some  little  progress  among  the  clans  in  that 
direction.  And  it  caitainly  did  happen  that,  even 
when  the  Rpmaj^  power  had  long  be«n  in  a  state  of 
decrepitu^Oi  po  grfdai  or  decisive  invasions  took  place 
from  the  north  to  the  south,  unlil  the  Scots,  &  new 
enemy,  pouripg  in.  from  Ireland  with  an  overwheJin- 
ing  force,  drove.  cIau  upon  dan,  and  advanoed  be- 
yond the  wail  of  Severus.  This  latter  event  ought 
iiiways  to  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  growing 
weakness  of  Rome  tQ  acoonnt  for  the  catastrophe 
which  followed* 
Though  U  hts  been  generally  overkx>ked,  therei  is 


another,  and  a  great  cause  too,  which  will  help  to 
aecouat  for  the  tranquillity  enjoyed  in  the  south,  or 
in  all  Roman  Biitain.  Caracalla  imparted  the  free- 
dom of  Romof  and  the  rights  imd  privileges  of  the 
Roman  dtiaen^  to  all  the  prcyrinces  of  the  empire ; 
and  thus  the  Briton,' exempted  from  arbitrary  spolia- 
tion  and  oppression,  enjoyed  his  patrimony  witliout 
fear  or  ohaUenge.*  Saoh  a  boon  merited  seventy- 
yejara  of  ai  grateful  qtaet. 

When  Britain  reappears  in  the  annals  of  history, 
we  find  ii^r  be«et  by  fre^'foea,  and  becoming  the 
sceniB  of  a  new  enterprise,  whieh  was  fViequendy 
refieated  in  the  course  of  a  fbw  following  years.  I  n 
the  reign  of  Diocle'tian  and  MaxiAiitm  (a.d.  288), 
the  Scandiniivian  and  Saxon  pirates  began  to  ravage 
the  O6a0tfl^  of  (Mil 'and  Britain.  To  repress  these 
marauders,  the  emperors  appointed  CaraUBius,  a 
Metiapian,  to  the  command  of  a  strong  fleet,  the 
head-quartera  of  which  was  in  the  British  Channel. 
The  Menapians  had  divided  into  sevi^ral  colonies : 
one  was  aettled  in  Belgium,  one  in  Hibemia,  one  in 
the  islands  of  the  Rhine,  one  at  Menevia  (now  St. 
David's),  in  Britam — and  Carausius  was  by  birth 
either  a  Belgian  or  a  Briton — it  is  not  very  certain 
which.  Wherever  he  was  born,  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  bold  and  skilful  naval  commander.  He  beat 
the  pirates  of  the  Baltic,  and  enriched  himself  and 
his  mariners  with  their  phind^r.  It  is  suspected  that 
he  had  himself  been  originally  a  pirate.  He  was 
soon  ncGOBed  of  coyusion  with  the  enemy,  and  antici- 

>  Pal^reve'i  Rite  and  Progress  of  the  English  Commoowtalth, 
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psting,  tern  bis  gnMit  wealth  and  pow8r,.that  ha 
wouUi  throw  off  hiB  aUeguince,  the  empenm  sent 
orden  from  BAme  to  pot  him  to  death.  The  wary 
Mad  anrfMtkHit  sailor  fled,  in  ttme,  ¥rith  his  fleet  to 
Bntain,  wfaeie  the  topuisand  auzilianea  lalliad  rpuad 
faia  vidoriona  standard,  and  bestowed  apoa  hkn  the 
impeiial  diadwn.  The  joint,  enqieroni  of  Rmbb, 
■flar  aeeiof  their  sttmiafiU  to  redlice  htm  repelled 
with  disgrace  to  their  own  armsi  were  &in  to  par- 
obsie  peace  by  coosedijig  to  him  the  go? enmieiit  of 
Britain,  of  Boulogne,  and  the  adjoining  copst  ctf  Qawl, 
together  with  tha  proud  title  of  Emperor*  Under 
his  z«igQ  we  see,  for  the  first  time,  Britain  figuring 
at  a  great  naval  power:  Carausiua  built ahipa.ofwvr» 
manned  them  in  part  with  the  intrepid  ScandisiaviaQ 
aod  Saxon  pirates,  agiuott  whom  he  had  ^Rugbt ;  and 
remaining  abaolute  laaster  of  the  Ghannel*  hit  fleet 
fwept  the  seas  from  the  monuha  of  the  Rhine  to.  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.    He  stjruck.  numerous  medalst 


BsmviK  Cdtir  or  CAmAVtivfl. 
Vam  «.  ufiqm  GolA  Coia  ia  tht  Britiah  Maatam. 

with  inaoriptioo9  and  deviees,  ^*  which  shew  thepomp 
and  state  he  assumed  in  his  iskad  empire.'*  The 
impressive  names  Joie  borrowed  were,  ^^Mareas  An- 
relins  Valerius  Carauaius.'*^ 

He  had  escaped  the  daggers  of  pirates  and  empe- 
rors, but  a  surer  executioner  rose  up  in  the  person  of 
a  friend  and  confidential  minister.  He  was  murdered 
in  the  year  297,  at  Eboracum  (York),  by  Allectus,  a 
Briton,  who  succeeded  to  his  insular  empire,  and 
reigned  about  three  years,  when  he  was  defeated 
ind  slain  by  an  officer  of  Constantins  Chloms,  to 
whom  Britaiu  fell  in  succession  on  the  resignation  of 
Diocletian  and  Maximian  (a.d.  296).  In  this  short 
war  we  hear  of  a  strong  body  of  Franks  and  Saxons, 
who  formed  the  mahi  strength  of  Allectus*  army, 
and  who  attempted  to  plunder  London  after  his 
defeat.  Thus,  under  Carausius  and  Allectus,  the 
Saxons  must  ha^e  become  acquainted  even  with  the 
interior  of  England.  Constantius  Chlorus  died,  in 
the  summor  of  a.v.  306,  at-  Eboracum,  or  York,  a 
phce  which  seems  to  have  been  singular^  fiital  to 
royalKy  in  those  days.  Constantino,  afterwu^  called 
the  Great,  then  began  his  reign  at  York,  where  he 
wBs  present  at  his  father's  death.  After  a  very 
doubtful  campaign  north  d  the  wall  of  Severus,  the 
details  of  which  are  very  meagre  and  confused,  this 
orince  left  the  island,  taking  with  him  a  vast  number 
of  British  youths  as  recruits  for  his  army.  From 
this  time  to  the  death  of  Constantino,  in  337,  Britain 
ieems  again  to  have  enjoyed  tranquillity. 

The  Roman  power  was,  however,  decaying ;  the 
removal  of  the  capital  of  the  empire  from  Rome  to 
Contfantinoplo  had  its  effects  on  the  remote  prov- 
loces  of  Britain,  and,  under  the  inunediate  successors 
ui  Coutamine,  while  the  Frank  and  Saxon  pirates 
>  Palffnre*!  Hift.  Enflaad,  cbsp  t 
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ENraged  lihe  iU-defended  coasts  of  the  south,  the  Picta, 
Seots^  and  AttaeoJ»— all  mentioned  for  the  first  time 
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by  htstoriaas  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourth  century — 
began  to  press  upon  the  northern  provinces,  and  defy 
Severus'  deep  ditehes  and  i^rtJl  of  stone.  As  the  Scots 
came  over  from  Ireland  in  boats,  and  frequently  made 
their  «tta^  on  the  ooast  line<  it  seetns  not  improb- 
sible  that  in  seitie  instances  theh*  depredations  were 
nnstaken  tor,  or  mixed -ttp  with  those  of  the  Saxons. 
According  to  our  insfifAeient  gtiide,*  however,  it  was 
the  Picts  and  Scots  alone,  that,  after  breaMng  through 
th«>  wall  of  S«vems,  and  kMUtog  a  Roman  general, 
and  Nectaridius,  the  **  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore,"  in 
the  reign  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  were  found,  about 
three  years  after  (a.d.  367),  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Valentinian,  pillaging  the  city  of  London  (Au- 
gusta), and  carrying  off  its  inhabitants  as  slaves. 
Tbeodosius,  the  distinguished  general,  and  father  of 
the  emperor  of  that  name,  repelled  these  invaders, 
and  repaired  the  waU  and  the  iruined  forts  in  different 
parts  of  the  south ;  but  the  northern  districts  were 
never  afterwards  reduced  to  order  oi*  tranquillity ;  and 
even  for  the  partial  and  temporary  advantage  they 
obtained,  the  Romans  Were  compelled  to  follow  the 
host  of  pirates  to  the  extremity  of  the  British  islands, 
*^when,*'  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  verses  of  the  poet 
Ckiudian,  upon  this  achievement,  **the  distant  Or- 
cades  were  drenched  with  iSturon  gore.*' 

By  watching  these  occurrences,  with  others  that 
were  equally  fiital,  step  by  step,  as  they  happen,  we 
shall  be  the  better  able  to  understand  how  Britain, 
when  abandoned  by  the  Roman  legions,  was  in  so 
reduoed  and  helpless  a  state  as  to  fall  a  prey  to  the 
barbarians.  If  that  fact  is  presented  to  us  in  an 
isokted  manner,  it  almost  passes  our  comprehension ; 
but,  taken  in  connexion  with  great  Causes  and  the 
events  of  the  two  centuries  that  preceded  the  Saxon 
conquest,  it  becomes  perfectly  intelligible. 

Following  an  example  whioh  had  become  very 
prevalent  in  different  parts  of  the  disorganized  em- 
pire, and  which  had  been  first  set  in  Britain  by 
Carausius,  several  officers,  relying  on  the  devotion  of 
^  Ajnmianiu  Marcellinat,  lib.  zxtu.  and  xxriii. 
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the  le^om  and  au^liaiitt  under  dmr  qowMniMidy— d 
supported  jpmetiiQ/ps.lo^  t)M»,^eo(iDi^<^f  .tJbe  peopU, 
cast  off  tbeir  ^^legianc^  tp^tj^  ^^^p^orerrapd  4^\ur0d 
themsolv^  'v^d^^a^ti^j^f^Vf^gfia^'  -  it  ?yiui».  tbe 
faahioa  of  tfi^QJ^^Ue,  )^|A^7I'i<^^:^'^  tUw^ipi^Tui- 

Britaijgi,  espfcjally  aa.,i>emg  "^ins^^.j^j^i^^na^anuQi  fsr- 
tUi8**-Hugi.^^«lul  ffE^r^e  |q  nsJi^rp^tf^v  Bnt«  inaolbter 
truth,  ^esc^  praTiucial.Jiiooai^chjs  h^cl.  aa  pnj:e  and 
le^^inK^  ,9.  ]bta9i8  £pr  their  authoriQr  at  apjF/P^^be 
later  .emp,eroys  of.  Kouif^,  4n.  whose,  aiji^^pesfiqu  1  bjered- 
itaiy  right  and.  the  will  of  the  ^verx]\ed  ^erf»,  alike 
ciisregardedt  jtnd  wbo^  elpct^n  idep^fided-  Pfi  ^e 
Qhances  oC,  y^.  and  t^^p  9a|]tric9A  of  a  .tjarb^wia^^.spl- 
dierj;  fijr.tUe  right  of  DominaitiQa  to  the  vacaj^t 
empire  so  \ix^  assumed  by  the  jpraQtorian  bands,  and 
which  rig^t,  (^ue9tAo;iable  ^  it, was,,  was  c|tiU  ce]:^:fun 
iipd  ascertainableTT-fitili  something  like  a  settled  jcule 
-^was  soon  overset,  and  disallowed  by  the  men.  of  tall 
natipQs  inarms  on  the  frontiers, .  If  a  pretension  had 
been  set  up  for  purity  of  lloman  bjqodiora  prinpiple 
established  that  tlie  ^overeii^  should  be  at  least  a 
Roman  born,  th«i^^  wouljl  hav^  been  a  hue  of  QX^lu- 
sion  .drawn  gainst  the  provincial  ^^ffioers;  .but  so  far 
tVpnf  this  being,  the  case,  we  jind  that  thp  large  .ma- 
jority of'  the  Bo-caUe<J  Je^timale  Roman  emp^ro^s 
were  barbaipans  by  race  ^nd  blood — ^qatives  o{  IVtynB 
and  othefjnore . remote,  provinces,  whije,  several  of 
the  most  distjinguis^e^  ojt  tl^^ir  n^uipb^r  sprang  frotn 
the  very  lowest  .orders  o(  society. . 

The  most  noted  of  .t^e  provincial  emperoirs  or  ptfi" 
tenders  tba;t  iraiaed  their  standard  in.  ^;rjitainr  w^ 
Maximum  (a«9,  382) {  certainly  a, man  qf  rank,  and 
probably  connected  ^ith  the  imperial  famtfy  of  Con^ 
stantinjD  the  Great,  If  not  l^rp  in  Britain,  he  was, of 
British,  ^descentf  aod  hftd  lon^  resided  in  the  island, 
where  he  had  i;epelled  the  Picts  and  Seots,  .  Brave, 
skilful,  and  e^^ceedingly  popular  in  Britain,. l^aximus 
might  easily  have  retained  the.island,  bnthisa^ition 
induced, tuim  to  aimi.at  .t^e  possession  of  all  that  por- 
tion oif.the  Western  Eoman  empire  which  remained 
to  Gratian ;  and  this  eventuaUy  not.  on^  led  to  his 
ruin,  but  inflicted,  another  dreadful  blow  on  British 
prosperity,  .  He  withdrew  nearly  all  the  troops,  and 
so  many  of  t}ie  Britons  followed  him  .to  GauV  that 
the  island  was  left  almost  defencelessi  and  utterly 
deprived  of  the  Aower  of  its  youth. and. nqbility. 
Maqy  of  these  were  swept  off  on  the  field  (f  battle, 
many  prevented  by  other  causes  firoro  ever  petmwing 
home.  Gaul  and  Germany  also  gave  willing  recjruita 
to  the  army  of  Maximus,  who  waa  left*  by  Uie  defeat 
and  death  of  6ratjan>  the  undisputed  nuiater  of  .Brit^ 
iiin,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy.  He  established  the  seat 
'C)f  his  govenunent  for  some  time  at  Treves,  and  is 
said  to  have  deolared  Victor,  his  son  by  a  British  wife, 
bis  partner  in  the  empire  of  the  west — a  proceeding 
-which  could  acBitelj  fail,  of  gratifying  the  host  of 
Britons  in  his  army.  But  Theodosius^  called  the 
Great,  the  emperor  of  the  east,  marched  an  over-' 
lowering  army  into  the  west,  and,  after  being  defeated 
in  twe  great  battJies,  Maximus  retired  to  AcyuUeia, 
near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  gulf,  on  the  confines  of 
Italy  and  Ilfyria,  where  he  was  betrayed  to  the  con- 


qiwnNr,.wh<^(wlev9d  lym.to  ha  pot  to^  death  i&  the 
sonuner  of  388.  ;    ,.  *^/         ..•   '  •-     1 

.  TheQdoi|iua,th^Qr^<Hiwireip4tedth».B4n9u»«m- 
piir«9  9f%h0  east  #^.west«  .  WUDe  Af^xwnui was  ab- 
aeptf  opo^eriii|;.<aai^]asi4#«the  Scats. oikI  Pieta 
reA9wed'.^th^ir.|depr#4«ti(QiipHiik  Sril|iia.>,...W^  are 
wfaamd  .Off  thia  fad/:i^pet^n,  'hui^otha  fnonMot  of 
(Brisif.,ia^owa( haiK}^  Cbryflantntk an abie.igeaenU, 
aad^^Jifsutenaatof  Theodanns  ia  BritaimwhQlljr 
or  paHBaMy^iaiqpeMi  fb»  invadar^.  $pOD.aft9r  this, 
Th«iodpBina,  the  Gveat  died .  (a.  ti-  3d^)«  •  and .  4igain 
divid«di  by  his -will,  the  empire,  wftioh  hia-  good  for- 
tune had  reunited.  Britain,  twith  >  GauU  I|^9  and 
aAthe.epUAtrm  fonnii^  ^a  ^w^irci.of  tfee.  west^  he 
beqaeathed  to  his  son  HonoHnfff  a  bey  only  ten  yeavs 
of  age,  .whom  he  placed  «nder  the  gnardianslMp  of  the 
fiimoMtt  StiUcba,(  whQ  fo^gbt  loi^  a^  bravaly,  hujt  in 
vaii^,.to  jirgp  the  .falling  dignity  of  Roibe*  Theedoaius 
was  aqan^ely.cQlil  inji^s.grwreii  when  Paots,  Scotaf  and 
Sa^^Pfi  again  sought  wba)t  th^  «094d  deifoor*.  Stili- 
cho  plumed,  some  tempoirary  advantagas  over  them, 
hut  th^  inflicted  verses  pf  his  panegTrist  ar^  probably 
as  fiir  from  the  trutbi  as  Ciaudian  is£rom  beioga p^t 
equal  tp  Virgil.*  ... 

While  these  events  .were  passing  m  Britain  <a.d. 
i03)t  th^  withered  pni^as^  of  Ronoie  waa  shioudiad 
for  ever :  .Africa  was  dismembered  £^am  her  empire ; 
Ilacia,  Panpoma,.Thx«ce«  and  other  provinces  were 
laibd  desolate ;  and  Alaric  tibe  Goth  was.  rai^ag^tg  Italy, 
and  on  his  way  to  the  eternal  ci^*  la  .this  mkImiii- 
ity,  some  Roman,  troops  which  had  bfien  lately  sent 
mto  the  island  by  St^icho,  were  hastily  ireoajled  Ibr 
the  defepce  of  Italy,,  and  the  Britona*  again  beset  by 
the  Picts  and  Scots,  were  left  to  shift  foribemsehree. 

The  inlanders aeeinto have fcltihe  nataral,loTe of 
independei^ce,  but  there  was  no  unamnuly,  no.politi- 
oal  wisdom,  and  probably  but  little  good  principle 
among  them.  .  Seeing  the  necessity  of  a  eonjooon 
leader  to  ,fight  their  (laiMes,  they  permitted  the  sol- 
diery to.  elect  one  Marcus  empevor  .of  Britain  (>wd. 
407)3;  and,  ah^rtly  after,  they  permitted  the  same 
ifokliery  to  dethrone  him,  and  put  him  to  death-  The 
troops  the^  set  up, one.  Giatjan,.  wliom,  in  ^esa  than 
four  mopths,  they  also  deposed  ajad,niucdered.  Their 
thifrd  ^hpii^e  fell  upop  penstantinev  an  officer  of  low 
rank*  or,  .accprding  to  others,  a  common.soldifMr.  TJb^y 
are  said,  tp  h^ve  chosen  hhn  mer^y.pn  account  o{  his 
bearing  the  iimparial  and  auspicious  aanae  of  Constan- 
tino; but. he  soon  showed  he  had. other  properties 
more  valual?le  than  a  name ;  .i^id  bad  he  he^n.eoa- 
tested  with,  the  sovereign  possession  oC  Britain,  he 
might  possibly  have  foiled  its  inviadenit  aqd  reigned 
with  peace  and.  some  glory*  .But,  like  Mai^ivma,  he 
aspired  to  the.  whole  empire  of' the  west,. and*  like 
Maxipins^  he  fi^  (a.o«  4U)«  alter  having ,can^  the 
loss  of  vast  numheraof  Briti^  yout^HW  whow  he  dis- 
ciplined and  took  with  hii9  to,^  wi^  fotthe  oonti- 
neat.  At  one. part  of  his  short  K^eer«  Constantine 
made  himself  master  of  nearly  .the  wliole  of  Gaol. 
and  put  ..his  son  Constana»  who  hj|d  previous^  been  a 
monk  at  Winchester,  in  posspmion  of  Spain.  In  thn 
course  of  this  Spanish  campaigi\  it  is  curious  to  re- 
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mark,  thai  in  CoostniitiDe's  anny  lliere  wer&  Mn> 
bands  of  Scots  or  Attacotd.^ 

SMttal^«v  tlie'fdr  of  CbnMaMiiie  We^  ff nd  Geron- 
this,  *  pdwmW  d^f,  and  a  BriMii  bjr  bi)^h,'eidtf^- 
ting  a  d»a<»V;oJ$D6)llAD#)ai:  thifif  T^ulohte  trilk» ; 't^^ 
at  his  instigation^  die  %a»li«rMti»-fr&M^  beyond  tbe 
Rhto*;  by  wboAl  W^'a(r«r*  to  iinderstAiid  die'  Sn^ans, 
comfaNidb  to  lftvad«>th^  ni^app^t  i^l^tad/  ^ch  iin- 
deiliand'tflli^ilMitf^  (flway^cdmiiMtiitt'^ie  d^)^vitffl<ll 
of  natlUiis  <bttf  can  die  ftbtn^bkeld  BHtdhs  Mtfy  be 
called  a^  n8al<>ft?)';  4hd!  W^  fittd'other  cbiefsv'Wtyr&e 
tbaa  GArotttii^  )ri  8«M^  fefl^e  ivith  th^  m<n4  bar- 
baroiwl^icfa  and 'Stents.  '    ■  »  ; 

It  appettps'  &ftt  lAiM'  ^e  dcn^th  tif  OcthiiAtHtinti;  Ho- 
norins,  dnirittg'.tlie  short  frr^tHk^tiliH)  Ulot^M.Ktm 
by  bis  Mktm»^ti9^n^ie^,  tttfco  s^nt  ov*r  k  ftw  'troops 
for  die  Tfstoreiy  and  protection  of  Britabif  the  )»ove^ 
reignty  of  wkktb  hb'MHI  cblmed  i  bdt  Ilia  ek^ekM;ies 
«soo  eWged  hint  t6  te^M  th^,  and  abont  thb  year 
420,  nearly  five  cehtiMes  aftei^  Caesar's  ffrst  invaston, 
and  after  beui^  masti^nr  of  thfe  best  part  of  tt'  dtb'lijg 
nearly  fiittr  eentoriea,  the  Rbtnto  ^tnperors  iiiially 
abandoned  ^b^  i^frtrd.  The  Britbns  hkd  ahieady  de- 
posed the  magistrates  appointed  by  Rome,  prbclAim^d 
their  Independeatice,'  dnd 'takett  up  artns  for  that  de^ 
fence  agadnat  thchr  in Vad«rs  tvUch  the  emperor  could 
Bo  longer  give ;  but  the  final  iAissenterance  was  not  ac- 
com  panned  by  repMmch  or  bpparisnt'lIt-wiH.  On  the 
contrary,  a  mtrtcnil fHendshtp subsisted  fbrsome thne 
after  betwvettthe  isUnders  and  the  Romans ;  and  tbe 
Emperor  Hottorhts;  in  'k  tetter  stddress^d  \o  the  stiU)6s 
areitiea  of  Britain,  seeined'fbniially  to'refaase  them 
from  ttcfr  afle^aoce,  and  to  acknoivledge  the  national 
tBdependendS* 

For  aeme  ^years  vnxff  tbe  uffparture  of  the  Romana 
^e  faisfcoriaii  haa  to  grdpe  his  tray  in  the  dark ;  nor 
is  it  easy  to  deteiimihi»  the  precise  condition  of  the 
fOBBtf^,*  It  apip(»airs;however;  that  the  fl^e  munici- 
fMl  goremmentof  (he  cities  was  presently  overthrown 
by  a  mnfeStude  ^nf  mSfitafy  'dhiefs,  who  were  pritici-* 
pafly  of  BrHbh,-  httt  pa^y  of  Roman  orighY.  It  was 
a  period  to  appreciate  l^e  ifvarrior  Who  could  fight 
agwnarthte  Scotar  and  IHcts  rather  than  tihe  peaceful 
mag^stradtf ;  aiML-  the  n>!c<i  of  Ciril  liberty  iivoufd' be 
rarely  heard  in  tfjRft  dhi  of  War  and  inrasibn.  lu  a 
w^  fcfW'yeia^' all' traces  of  a' popular  gorerament 
disappeared;  and.  a  nuhiber  of  peny  ehibfs  i^iguc^d 
absohitely  tta^  t^rannfcally  under  the  pompbas  nade 
af  Idttgs^  though 'the  kihgdoms  of  few  of' them  could 
hafe  IweKi  m  ho^  atf  asecond-rate  modewi  county  of 
Enghnd.  InatMd  Of  unitingf  for  theii'  general  safety, 
at  least  ustilllto  inviider^  were  impelled,  these  r&ite^ 
Ut4,  er  U^lglifigB,  inliile  wara  upon  each  othei"  hi  the 
preseHee^af  a'eommon  danger*;  and,  unwiiBer  eVen  than 
their  fir  leaa  cii41i2ed  ancestors  m  the  time  of  Cxte, 
they  nevet'tfeHM)^  of  ^wmhig  any  ^tieat  defensive 
laague  nnO  itwta  too  late. 

It  is  ehieliy  in  th^  mad'disunioa  ^tit  we  must  look 
fivr  the  canae  <yf  whdl!  has  created  astonishment  in  so 
many  Wttor«,-i^he'ni!serable  weakness  of  Britahl  on 
Ihe  brealQiig  up  of  the  Rbnfim  govemmeht;  Other 
causes  of  declhie,  however,  had  long  been  at  work, 

>  NMllit  fmp^nl,  loct.  nxriii.  * 


Ahnoat  from  the  first  estab&liment  of  the  Roman 
poweu,  t^BrituAi- youths  raised  as  recruits  wete 
dt^tffoed  off'to>the  cbhtlttent,  wliere  they  were  dkci- 
'p)ined,'und  whence  feW  fever  returned;  It  was  con- 
titoytof  Ifte  policy  of  the  Rothans  to  teach  tihe  provhi- 
"tMktS^  artii'of  war,  and  estabfish  them  as  troops  in 
th^ir>  dwh  cotintry.  The  soldiers  of  Britain  were 
dcattefi^dfrom  Oaul  tb'lhe' extremities  of  the  empire ; 
the  sedenfi^  atid  tmwtit^Iike  remained  atiiome.  All 
thSa^' We  fhihk,  'may  accouht  for  the  absence  of  a  well- 
ditfci^lhied  ibrce  in'the  time  of  4ieed.  UToreover,  dur- 
ing nearly  a  century  knd  a  half,  the  di^in  upon  the 
popiiftttioh  for  the  purposes  of  Roman 'war  must  haVe 
been  prodigious.'  '  In  30&  Constantine  took  with  him 
'  a  vast  number  of  Britons  to  the  continent ;  this  exam- 
ple was  followed  as^e  enemies  ef  the  empire  increased 
in  number  and  aiidacity,  or  as  one  pretender  disputed 
the  imperiat  crbWHWith  another ;  and  we  have  shewn, 
at 'periods  so  recent  as  a.d.  383  and  4ii,  how' the 
pride  and  flower  of  the  youth  were  sacrificed  in  foreign 
warfisire.  The  exterminating  inroads  of  the  Scots  and 
'Picts,  which  began  early  \n  the  fourth  century,  and 
fasted,  almost  without  intermission,  until  long  after  the 
departure  of  the  Roman  legions  in  the  fifth  century, 
ihust  have  fearfully  thinned  the  population  in  the 
north,  where  arms  were  most  wanted.  The  curses 
that  destroy  mankind  Were  many,  and  there  were 
hone  of  the  blessings  that  tend  to  their  increase. 
Gaulatid  other  provitices  v^th  which  Britain  traded, 
were  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  herself,  and  thus  an  end 
was  put  to  foreigh  commerce,  while  the  intemal  trade 
of  the  cotintry  was  gradually  destroyed  by  divisions 
and  wars  which'  made  it  unsafe  for  the  inhabitant  of 
one  district  to  transport  his  produce  into  flie  next, 
ahhbugh  only  at  a  fow  miles*  distance.  Under  such 
a  state  of  tilings,  moreover,  agriculture  would  be 
neglected,  for  men  would  not  sow  in  the  sad  uncer- 
tainty whether  they  or  the  enemy  should  reap.*  Fa- 
mine and  pestilence  ensued  \  and  Britain,  in  common 
with  the  greater  pert  of  Europe,  where  the  same 
causes  had  been  in  operation,  was  still  fhrther  depop- 
lidated  by  these  two'  scourges. 

We  can  scarcely  credit  Gildas,  who  t^rote  about 
the  iMddle  of  the  sbtth  century,  wlien  be  asserts  that, 
at  the  departure  of  the  legions,  the  Britoris  were  sunk 
in  such  helplessness  and  ignorance  that  they  could  not 
repair  the  stotle  wall  of  Severus  without  the  guidance 
knd  assistance 'of  Roman  workmen  \  but  we  can  un- 
derstand how  diey  could  not  muster  forcee  sufiScient 
to  man  that  rampart,  and  also  how  the  Picts  and  Scots 
shotdd  redder  it  of  no  avail  by  ttirning  the  wall  on  its 
flanks,  and  landing  in  its  rear  at  such  distances  as  best 
suited  their  convenience.  To  maintain  an  adequate 
garrison  agjainst  a  vigilant  and  restless  eneiny,  along  a 
Hue  upwards  of  seventy  miles  in  length,  would  demand 
a  >^ery  large  disposable  force.  The  nor^em  barba- 
rians wodld  not  hesitate  to  ktmch  thehr  boats  in  the 
Sohvay  frith,  or  at  the' mouth  of  the  Tyne,  north  of 
the  wall;  and,  by  saifing  south,  pass  that  rampart  at 
one  of  its  extremities,  and  land  on  the  coast  within 
the  waU,  or  ascend  rivers,  where  that  defence,  left  far 
in'  theV  rear,  could  present  no  obstacle  to  their  pro- 
gress.   Their  rudest  coracles  might  have  performed 
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this  eoesting  Mwice  ia  iiiia  weather;  bat  it  is  not  im^- 
probable  that  dnring  then*  occasiona]  connexiohs  vrith 
tlie  Teutonic  or.  Saxon  pirates,  who  had  made  some 
progress  in  naval  architecture,  the  Scots  came  into 
possession  of  larger  and  better  yessels.  An  obyious 
fact  is,  that  from  the  arrival  of  the  Jotter  people  from 
Ireland,  the  rampart  of  Severus  began  signally  to  faU 
in  answering  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended, 
though,  perhaps,  if,  instead  of  taking  the  usual  ei^ 
pression  of  their  breaking  through  tiie  wall,  we  read 
that  they  turned  it  at  one  or  other  of  its  extremities, 
by  means  of  their  shoals  of  boats,  we  shall  gehera%, 
in  regard  to  their  earlier  inroads,  be  nearer  the  truth* 

But  the  time  was  now  come  when  such  stratagems, 
or  circuitous  courses,  were  unnecessary,  and  the 
Scots  and  Picts  leaped  the  ditches  and  scaled  the  ill- 
defended  waUs  at  all  points.  The  fertile  provitites 
of  the  south  tempted  tiiem  forward  till  they  reached 
the  very  heart  of  the  country,  which  they  racked 
with  a  most  barbarous  hand.  It  was  not  their  object 
to  occupy  the  country  and  settle  in  it  as  conquerors 
(had  such  been  their  plan,  the  Britons  would  have 
suffered  less);  their  expeditions  were  forays;  they 
came  to  plunder  and  destroy:  and  the  booty  they 
carried  off,  season  after  season,  was  a  less  serious  loss 
than  the  slaughter  and  devastation  that- marked  their 
advance  and  retreat.' 

At  this  horrid  crisis  the  more  sbuthem  and  least 
exposed  paits  of  the  island  appear  to  have  been  occu- 
pied by  two  great  parties  or  factions,  wluch  had  ab- 
sorbed all  the  rest,  but  could  not  come  to  a  rational 
understanding  with  each  other.  One  of  these  was  a 
Roman  party,  inchiding,  no  doubt,  thousands  of  Ro- 
man citizens  who  had  remained  on  the  estates  they 


had  aoquitvd,  a^  the  mmy  natiffe  famiiiei^that  must 
have  beien  cmmeot^^vvilli  titem*  by  matriage  and  l2ie 
varicKB  tle#  of  ohril  ttfis ;  the  otherr  was  a  BritiBh  iiarty, 
coaipMedi  or  pretending  to  b^  composed,  eifieliisivefy^ 
of  Britons.  As  soon  as  such  a  line  of  distinction  was 
drawn,  dissension  was  inevitable.  The  Roman  party 
was  headed  by  Anrelius  Ambrosius,  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  emperors;  the  British  rallied  round  the 
notorious  Yortigem.  It  is  not  very  clear  whether, 
when  it  Was  determined  a  third  time  to  imf^re  the 
aid  of  tJie  Romans,  both  tbeae  parties  consented  to 
that  measure,  or  whether' Aurdliiis  Ambroisius  did 
not  take  it  upon  himself,  as  his  rival  Yortigem  did  the 
calling  in  of  the  Saxons  only  three  years  aftisr. 

The  abject  prayer,  however,  Entitled  •*  The  Groans 
of  the  Britons,**  and  addressed  to^laus,  thrice  consul, 
was  sent  to  the  continent  (a.d.  441).  **  The  barba- 
rians," said  the  pedtiidliers,  **  chase  us  into  the  sea ; 
the  sea  throws  us  back  upon  the  barbarians ;  and  we 
have  only  the  hard  choice  left  us  of  perishing  by  the 
sword  or  by  the  waves.**  But  ^tius,  though  as  great 
a  ¥^arrior  as  Stilicho,  was  then  contending  with  Attila, 
a  more  terrible  enemy  even  than  Alaric,  and  could 
not  afford  a  single  cohort  to  the  supplicants,  whose 
last,  faint  reliance  on  Rome  tlius  fell  to  the  ground. 

Religious  controversy  and  the  mutual  hatred  that 
inflames  men  when  they  fix  ihe  charge  of  heresy  on 
one  another,  completed  the  anarchy  of  Britain.  This 
is  also  a  very  common,  though  a  very  strange  concom- 
itant with  the  fall  and  last  agonies  of  nations ;  and  the 
Britons,  like  the  Jews  some  centuries  before,  and  like 
the  Greeks  at  Constantinople,  besieged  by  the  Turks, 
ten  centuries  after,  consumed  their  time  in  theologi- 
cal ^btleties  and  disputations  when  the  enemy  was 
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at  their  gates,  and  their  laft  defences  were  falling 
above  their  heads.  Had  some  of  the  disputants  been 
animated  with  the  same  martjal  spirit  as  Germanus 
of  Auzerre,  a  Gallic  bishop,  who  was  sent  ovef  by  the 
pope  to  decide  the  cootroyersy,vthebr  ruin  might 
have  been  delayed;  but  his  was  a  solitary  instance. 
GemuLDTis,  who  had  been  a  soldier  before  he  became 
a  priest,  aalliiBd  out  with  a  number  of  Britons,  and  to 
the  shouts  of  HaHehijaht  if  we  may  beliere  the  nar- 
rative of  t^e.Venemble  Bede^  cut  up  a  party  of  Picts 
that  werejriuQdermg  the  coast  But  this  Hallelujah 
victary,  aa  it  was  called,  was  far  from  being  sufficient 
to  stay  the  march  of  the  invaders,  and  at  length  Vor^ 
tigem  tooUt  his  memorable  step,  and  called  the  Saxons 
to  his  assistance — a  fierce  and  predatory  people  who 
had  fre4|iMnt^  ravaged  the  island,  son^etimes  by 
themsi^ea,  at  others  in  union  with  the  Picts  ai»l 
Scots,  wliom  they  were  now  to  (^pose.  The  people 
of  A£BtiO|npa  or  Brittany  had  already  set  the  example, 
and  more  (originate  than  their  neighbors  |Mroii0d  in 
the  end,  they  had  succeed,  by  means  of  some 
Saxon  allies,  in  maintaining  the  independenoe,  and 
securing  ihe  tranquillity  of  their  country. 

It  may  be  suspected  that,  even  at  this  extremity, 
Vortigem  applied  for  the  aid  of  foreign  arms,  aa 
much  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  {Loman  party 
in  the  island,  as  for  the  expulsion  of  its  invaders; 
and  this  suspicion,  though  not  proved,  gains  some 
strength  from  theur  past  and  existing  disputes,. from 
the  reporta  of  the  deadly  hatred,  and  ;b|Midy  oonfliota 
idtieheofttedi  between  Am^ttus^Ambrgsiii^the  head 
of  tlwJileiigao  party;, (and  VQrtageni«)i«d.frnni  tfcie 
oitamstapco  that ,  Anrelius^  .from,  the  fyc^t  ho4m§t 
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made  head  against  the  Saxons,  while  his  enemy  lived 
in  peace  and  amity  with  them  for  some  time. 

.But,  whatever  were  his  motives,  Vortigem  (a.d 
449)  called  the  hardy  freebooters  of  the  Baltic  and 
northern  Germany^  and  they  came  most  readily 
at  his  caU.  The  story  of  a  formal  embassy  to  the 
court  or  general  assembly  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  pa- 
thetic speeches  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  British 
envoys,  seem  to  be  pure  inventions  of  the  old  histo- 
rians. Three  Chivies  (keels),  or  long  ships,  were 
cruising  in  the  British  Channel,  under  the  command  of 
two  brothers,  distinguished  warriors  or  pirates  among 
the  Saxons,  who  are  called  Hengist  and  Horsa,  though 
it  is  possible  those  may  not  have  been  really  theur 
n^mes,  but  designations  merely  derived  from  the  stan- 
dofda  they  bore.^  It  appears  to  have  been  on  the  deck 
of  these  marauding  vessels  thKt  the  Saxons  received 
the  invitation,  which  eventually  led  to  the  conquest 
of  a  great  kingdom.  Vortigem  appointed  his  ready 
guests  to  dwell  in  the  east  pait  of  the  land,  and  gave 
them  the  Isle  of  Thanet  for  their  residence,  an  insu- 
lated and  secure  tract  to  those  who,  Uke  the  Saxons, 
had  the  command  of  the  sea ;  for  the  narrow,  and,  at 
times,  almost  invisible  rill  wluch  now  divides  Thanet 
from  the  rest  of  Kent,  was  th6n  a  channel  of  the  sea, 
nearly  a  mile  in  width*  From  this  date  begins  the 
history  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain. 

*  Hengstf  or  Hengist^  lignifies  a  atallion  ;  and  Itorta^  or  Hrostt  does 
niot  require  anj  explanation.  It  maj  be  remarked,  howeTer,  that  in 
Dniak,  Un  rigtoiiea  oat*  terw,  bit  ft  mmr$,^  Tl»  ai^iftwUie  atcfd 
ati^l  ^appotfi  4a.t^  ^^*}V^  ^  Ke»^  4^  JBi^lapd.  u  it  anciently  did  ia 
the  shield  of  the  "  old  l^axons**  in  Germaay.'  Hence  the  White  IToree 
?•  Will  borne  od  th«  wyal  ahiild  of  Bruitnrick^Baaom.-^PaiKt«ve, 
'Hilt.  efaap;-u."  •"  '  -.  ■■   i    '     •    .m    ... 
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CHAPTER  n. 
•PHB  HISTORY  OT  RBLIOION. 


;  EUSitB  aiv'tWa  T3eW9 
xUkdtit  'whwh  tbs  Ms^ 
tctf  of  lyeligidii    may 

loiy '  of '  a' icoimtry '  Of 
tL  'peaphi'  •  ^7here>  to 
the  thtotdiy  of  veligHHis 
opiniaii/f  oiid  tfaM'e  in 
•tiieihistoryof  tfatf  obw 
tabli^hed  diwekeov 
•iridtircil  ai  doe  of  tke  ifaw 
tftitutiolift  nif  tko  guto. 
Tbert  n€^t«f:  j)i<obfeb)!r^wa8'aij)eHod»ta  th€^hi«tDiy  of 
thid  country -#!!««  refigion  t^a^  moi<o  mixed  ttp)«f«di 
citil  kiflkira  lliail '  fa '  that  eai-liOM  ^>eriod  of  which  'we 
are'  iio#  tfedfhig.  Alittotog  the  ancient  Brftotis  the 
mteisten  of  i^l^on  ap)>ear  to'have  bieen  also  the 
chi^  I^gBtatorsand  a^ftntolMrtitoM  of  the  law,  Mv^W 
as  almoet  tlie  able  depo61toried  of  whatev^  kBVwledge 
and  civiliza^ii  exkrted  in  the^^ountry.  At;  howevw^ 
nO^iitteh  hlwotr,  pi^pertyiw  called^  of  aHy  kM\ 
has  been  i^tewtved,  All  the  iafbrrndLtion  this  can  be 
given  9n  reg^  to  the  religious  system  wkich  we 
have  reason  to  believe  th^n  ])retldled,  is  stieh  ^  ^h^* 
erti  lU^ount  of  it  as  we  are  euabled  to  presekc  of  the 
stkte  of  Ihe  inland  and  its  inhabitants  hi  those  remote 
ages  in  other  respects.  Btit  even  for  thit^  Our  ttiate^ 
r^  are  scattty  and  tinsatisfaetory ;  mudi  of  the  sub- 
ject is  concetded  in  a  darkness  Which  we  can  faav« 
no  hope  of  pieiting;  and  there  is  so  much  of  fentifbl 
specmlation  and  conjecture  in  the  hiterpretatioa  that 
has  been  put  upon  ^e  fdW  facts  {h>m  which  wottnist 
deduce  our  cohchisiens,  that  at  the  best  the  eudeiavot 
to  shape  them  hito  ordet  and  tueairing  is  very  fike 
tracing  pictures  in  the  cletids. 

The  ahcient  religion  of  the  BHtons  Is  genevally 
believed  to  have  been  the  same  with  that  of  their 
Qafiie  neighbors  and  kinsmen,  -it  is  ptriper,  how^ 
ever,  to  observe  that  the  skepticism  of  some  modem 
historical  writers  has  carried  them  so  i^as  to  ineKtie 
them  to  doubt  whether  the  Druidism  of  Gaul  ever 
generaltf  prevailed  in  Britaiu.  It  appears  froiil  the 
narrative  which  has  been  given  of  the  Roman  con- 
quest,  that  there  were  Druids  in  ti)e  hland  of  An- 
glesey ;  but  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  no  ancieut 
author  has  expressly  mentioned  the  existence  of 
Drukiism  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  Both 
Cssar  and  Pliny,  indeed,  have  spoken  of  tile  British 
Druids  generally;  but  their  expressions  tnay  reiy 
weD  refer  merely  to  the  Druidism  of  Anglesey,  or 
even,  as  has  been  suggested,  to  that  of  Irelaud,  which, 
as  Pliny  Mmself  informs  us,  was  included  tinder  the 
name  of  the  British  Islands.  If  the  matter  therefore 
depended  entirely  on  the  testimony  of  the  Greek 
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anl'Iionuui  fwrileirsf  the  common  optniMi  wouU 
scarcely  vest  on  sufficient  grouiids*  But  thtf  gNieral 
previ|leBce'  of 'Druidiam  in  Bhritain  appeara  So  be 
abundantli^'  established  hoth  hj  the  materiaJ  monu* 
metus  I  of '  that  ajratem '  of  refigk^o  winch  ate  spread  , 
ovwall'papts  of  the  icoiintry,  and  by  popular  enstoma 
and  OT[|i0n*t<ttoni»  deriyedTfrom^  the  same  aource,*  which 
have  ^either  'suwired  to  our  nwn  day^  or  hare  only ' 
reoently  di^peared. 

Oaisai^'  w4io  of  all  die'anoie»ta  has  giVwa  ma  the 
fuU««t(and  dearest  aceouot  of  Ihe  Druidb4iex{ir»^y 
records 'il  to-have4>eeuthieoOflamon.o[dnion  «f  ihe 
Gauli  diattbe  Druidicaidiseiplme^as  diaoovived  or 
invented  In  Britain,  and  fivaa  theboebitoug^t  Wfbt  to 
Oaul;  aid  'h»  adds  that  thaae  of  the  Gauft  who 
wtohed  to  obtain  a  mora  perfect  knoVvledge  of  the 
system  w:ere  atiil  wbit  to  pass  over  into  Britdn  to 
study  it.  Although,  tfaerBf(lre>  hia  skdlich  proleasea 
ta  i«laite*  only  to  the  Druidism  of  Gaul,  wo  may  safely 
asantne  th^t  it  is  ingenenl  equally  applicable  to  that 
of  Britain.  'The  Dvaids,  aeoording  to'  Caisary  ^nrmed 
^hroaghoatithe'Whble  of  Oanl  oike  o£  the  tWo  faonor<> 
bble  blaasei  of  the  populatloa,  the  fiquites,  or  military 
oMer; ibnhlilg  the  othen  The  office  oftiio'Druids 
was  that'df  pveskUtig  over  tam^dthia^gs,  ofpotfsm^ 
ing  an  public  and  ptwattO'  aatrifiem,  and<  geaendly  of 
dh'ectlng  att  retigioua  mattersw  •  They  ^wene  also  the 
teachers  of'greaft  numbers  of  youth,  who  resorted  to 
them  ibr  instruction  hi  ^eir  disoipiiDe.  But  the 
iunctSen  which  proeuvad  them  tiie  hi^^eat  honor  was 
that  which  tliey  disohai^;Dd  as  the  judges  by  whom 
were  detetmined  riaoosti  All 'disputes  or  litigations, 
both '  publie  and  private*.  -  If  any  oriniinal  aot  was 
done,  if  anymtifxler  'was  eomrahtad^if  any  difference 
arose  about  an  inheritaiioe  ortfa^beundarieeof  land« 
the  decision  ky  with  them;  theyrappoiated  the  re* 
ward  or  the  penalty.  But  even  in  this  capacity  of 
administriitora  of  the  hvwv  religion -was  the  iaitroment 
they  made  use  of  to<  enforce  obedienee  to  their  sen- 
tences. Whoever  he  was,i  whether  a  private  uidi< 
vidual  or  a  person  discharging  li^  puUic  ottce,  that  on 
any  oocaskm  refused  te  abide  by  thenr  decree,  they 
imei^t^ted  him  fit>m  being  present  at  the  aaerifioeo.- 
The  exercise  <tf  this  power,  rosemUiiig  the  modern 
eocleelastica} 'Weapon  of  exeommunieasion,  inflicted  a 
punifshment  of  the  greataat  severity.  The  person 
interdicted  was  held  as  one  impious  and  accursed ;  all 
men  shunned  him,  and  fled  fi^os  his  approach  and 
converse,  lest  they  should  receive  ii^ury  from  hn 
very  touch ;  he  lost  the  protection  of  the  kw,  and 
was  excluded  from  ill  ofAces  of  honor. 

The  Druidkal  hierairoby,  it  is  pkiin  ftom  this  ae< 
count,  held  in  their  hands  the  regcdation  and  control 
of  by  far  the  most  impoitant  part  of  the  internal  afiaini 
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of  the  oammnnity,  thus  occupying  a  position  in  the 
YCate  Tery  similar  to  that  fonnerly  held  in  many  coun- 
ches  by  the  Christian  priesthood ;  but,  if  anyf)uusfv; 
still  more  commanding  than  that  was,  even  in  the 
darkest  period  of  modem  lustoiy.  /tt.\m^  ^l^f^^ttf 
anodier  power,  if  not  superior  to  the  civil  power,  at 
least  certainly  not  in  any  respect  in  subjection  to  it. 
Caesar  goes  on  to  tell  us  tlut  there  was  pne  head, 
Pmid  set  over  die  whole  body,  who  was  elected  to 
!us  pkce  cif  anpreme  authority  by  Am  svffimgea  of  the 
rsst,  wbeneter  it  happaoed.thal  ttore  .waa  bo  /tingle 
Jidividual  ef  dMr  number  whose  meiits  wena  aopve^ 
Eminent «« to  pnetettt  all  compelition  fiBf>  the  laisant 
d]gaSty«  fRie .  struggle,.  ]iowever«  amen|; .  the-  .p«rt»*  ■ 
saos  of  svariobs  :CipitidsSaa  te  the  ptimaoy-  son^^tiraea 
caiB0CamoaiitBstofai«ls;  Tlw^DruidsioflQAulwete 
wpDt  to  faokl  a  mjHiting/at  anexttun  time,  of  evaiy^year 
in  a  consecrated  place  in  the  tetriUwy  of  the  Can-' 
nases^  whieh  jraa  ceftsiderad  to  be  the  oeatra^jregiai 
of  Gaol;  and  hidieral  peaple^ockeduwho  had  msty 
Vnifj^iiafom,  and  anbmittBd  theknsehMB  to  their  deciaions 
and  jwdgmgnts*  The  spot-hsra  referred  toiH  sup-> 
posed  «a  faaow  been  diatQs  «diidi  the  tanvn  of  Dranx* 
ia  the  Pais  de  Chirtraii^  aow  Mand^;  aad  Jhmre.it  ia 
thooif^  tlie  ehieU  Druid  had -Us.reaideocej  Tbe^ 
seat  of  the  Dnidital  primacy  iafiritater  is  ooajeclured 
ta  have  been  the  Isle' of  An^es0y« 

Caaar  goea  on  to  'state  that  the .  J>niid«'  mm»  not 
aeeastotned  Id  take  pait  in  wari<aer.did  theyipay  wof 
tixea,  eujugriu§f  both  enetnpsion  firetn  -niiBtary  aonike 
snA  freedssk  fimm  ail.  other  pubUis /burdens*  The! 
ceaseqneneeof  these  priirileges;  waa,i 'tfaatAumben 
of  pavftbns  both  eame  of  their  own  accord  tothe  brained 
op  in  Ibeir  diiiripiinjMid  were  sept  ta  ib^sm  by  their 
pareiaaaMl  ziaiatioBa<  ▲  panT^f  •the.edlftMtiall.of■ 
tbese  pttpfla  waaaiM  to  conriat  m»  leamtq^  by  heart 
a  icteat  anaabep.  of  vemea*  and  on  that'  ao^oant  sdme> 
of  than'  renaatned  tWeBly<  years  at  tbeic  aludieB ;  for 
the  Dniida  did  tu«  detaa  it.  ri(^  ta  conMit j^I^mt  ift«« 
ttRMtiDna  te  writing,  ahhoaighr  in  nost^liier .  things, 
sad  in  both  their  pnblaield  privaia  aflhiia.ef  bosineflay 
th^  iaad»  CsDaaB  seams  to  say.^  aoeoidbig;  toi  Ihe  rend* 
iag  af  most  niaiinsoriptMf  his4eiitiitba.Qrerik>.cbaiao« 
ten.  £««•  if  ithai«|aliiet  Gimeb:'  ia>  aii.<inieY|ialali€ai 
beee»'  aa  aaani  orifties'  have-.isiqppNad,  /fthei<iupottoiil 
part  of'Cbe  stritementremitibs  vwiliae(ted< < namely^ 
that  tbe-DiriiHia  iaMr»  fiimtliBrrwitiiilih»  8rt.<€.wiilN^ 
Cesar  ssifpeaaaithati  diay  rafmived  from.eommittiing 
tbcv  ralif^ags  idootriaas  tArwritiii^lor'tw^reasoaa^ 
tint,  bacavae  ^ay  idid.Me^  widb  thali  Ite  knomh 
edffs  of  tbefar  qnstemvhoubl  be.diiSiaed  aouNig  tba 
peopla  a*  bsgs  ;;aecondlyt  becaaae  they  thoughfi  that 
the  kaanen^  han&gMVfnttenohamctcin  $o  tvust  to, 
weald  baatowtea  paina  iaoultsralMig'lheir  memaryv 
it  gaaeraUy  hi^vpening  that,  diligsace-  in  ao^airing 
knovtedge^aadtheeasiaisaof  the  pe^anpCflaaiaoryf 
«e  ralsaed  ander  a  sense  of  the  a^uci^  which 
writtaa  diaraqters.  afford. 

He  thea.prooeeda  tOtglye.aa  aocpuot  of  the  doc* 
trioes  taught  by  the  Dhruids*.  The  chief  .doctrine 
which  they  incuJoated  was  (hat  f«mmoaly  known  by 
die  name  ef  the  melen^yehwi*.  «r.  transmigration 
of  sotth,  a  fiwrorite  principW  ef  some  of,  the  most  an- 


cient  religious  and  philosophical  creeds  both  of  the 
east  and  of  the  west.  They  asserted  that  when  a 
tpap.djqd^^  spirit  did  not  perish,  but  passed  imme- 
diately into  another  body;  and  this  article  of  faith,  by 
it^  p^pX-  of  Ya^f filing  the  fear  of  death,  they  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  efficacious  that  could  be  in- 
stilled into  the  minds  of  men  for  the  excitement  of 
heroic  yirtu^.  They  also  discussed  and  delivered  to 
their  pupils  many  things  respecting  the  heavenly 
bodieavand  their  metioaSf  the  magnitude  of  the  uni- 
veiaa  and  the  earth*  the  nature  of  things^  and  the 
force  and  po^er  of  the  immortal  gods.  The  whole 
nalianof  the  Xjiauls,  fCasar  remarks,  was  greatly  g^veu 
toireligiona.obsevftancea;  and  on  tbat^ccoupt  those 
persona  wfho  were  attacked  by  any  serious  disease, 
ovtWient  intolved  in  the  dangers  of  warfare,  were  ac- 
eustoned'  mtiber  to  iiopAuolate  huipan  viotuns,  or  tu 
vow  diat  thegr  wonldy.&nd  to  empby.the  Dnuds  to 
parfbrm^thaae  saerifioeas  their  opinion  being  tiiat  tthe 
lodsateDa  not  0  bephopitiated,  unless  for  the  bfe  of 
^.Bian  thie'Ufa  af.innian  were  ofTered  up.  There 
t({ere.alsofaa9ri^ee|tof.the,a<Mn^kiad:<fip|^ted  on 
b€dMtf'«f  ib0.istaiieM.i  Som^tiinflaiima^ai  .^of  wifcker 
wonk«  of  ii)amlNN9»^9eN(.w«re.CPn9triiM9|bed^  .whiqh. 
baibg  filled  with  living  -nfe  n|  wer^  .then  set  ^  to»  and 
th»  mm  perished  in  jche  dan^r,  rThc^y  reg^iided  the 
dostroQtiQn  in  thla  manner  ^  f^^W^s  M«q  in  the  . 
comndsaiMX^f'tbeft'/cir.robbearyKOff.m^  other  delin- 
qneaoytfai  moat  agreeaj^le.to  tbefgf4»;«  bvt  when  thM 
$Up|>^  of  Btuiik  cfiriminals  .^ifaa  i^u^^pt,  Iheydid 
nal  beaitate  totjualbe  wictimaef  the.Jnivy^enl^ 
'  .Th^AeoPunt  is,£Qncln4»A  by. a  «^oft  eniuneratioii 
of  the  diviQitio«  i^orahiped  J>y  '^.  Qapls. .  .  TM  ^^io^ 
bbjjEK^^  ef  their  ador^Hion, .  it  19  stated,  jvaf  Mer- 
CU17.:  flf  this. god. c^ey  hM  i^V^^moiu  iQ}a£|9«i,  they 
reformed  him  ns  tbe^  ioveator  of  fU  l^ts,  i|s  the  giyde 
of  men  in  highways  and  in  ;their  journeys,  and  a^ 
having  the  greateat  power  in  eveiything  belonging  to 
the  pm«|}ita  of  weaith.  aoc]  commi^nBe.  After  him 
they  worshipad  Apollo»  Man^  Jupiter,,  aad  Minerva, 
baldiag  nearly  the  same  opinion  with  cjpgmrd  to  each 
aa^otiier  nataona ;  namely,  that  Apollo  ly^ded  off  dis- 
ea^e»r*^i|t  Minerva  w|#  the  first  instruqter  in  man- 
ufactures and  handicraftar*^that  Jppiter  was  the  aov- 
er9is^.«f  the  .inb$b|tanta  of  Uaavenr-tliat'Mara  was 
t^  ruler  ef  wax.  .  To  him,  when  they,  pame  to  the 
determinatiQai  of  engaging  in  a  battj^,  they  conmuajiy 
demftad  wbatpvter  t^p^  they  had  taben  in  war ;  out 
of  what  temaiijad  to  them  after  the  fightt  tfa^y  saori- 
fieeid  DMet^ihing  tbut  was  alive,  and  gathered  the 
re0t  together,  into  one  spot.  Heaps  of  thingia  thu» 
put  aside  in  cona^crated  places  were  to  be  seen  in 
maiBy  ojf  the  states,  and  it  was  rarely  that  any  person 
was  sp  rotfuidt^as  of  religion  as  to  dare  eyither  secretly 
to.  retain  any  part  of  the  spoil  in  his  own  poisession, 
or.  tq  take  it  awigr  when  thus  laid  up :  for  such  u 
crimi^  there  was  appointed  a  very  severe  punishment., 
accompanied  with  tortnre.  It  is  added  that  all  the 
Gauls  believed  themselves  to  be  descended  from 
Father  Pis  or  Fluto*  aaying  that  the  &ct  was  de- 
claved  to  be  so  by  the  Druids.  On  that  account, 
they  reckoned  time  not  by  daya  but  by  nights,  so 
regulating  theur  birthdays,  and  the   beginnings  of 
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months  and  yean,  that  the  night  came  £rst  and  tiben 
the  day.* 

Such  is  the  outline  of«&e  Drnidical  superstition 
and  system  of  ecclesiastical^polity  wbidb  has  been 
left  to  ns  by  this  ni^cnrate  and  sagacious  obsenrert 
not  writin)^  from  hearaay,  but  describing  vrhaX  he 
saw  with  his  own  eyesj  or  had  otherwise  the  best 
opportnnilies  of  learning  on  the  spot.  Of  all  the 
writers  in  whom  We  £nd  any  notices  of  the  disci- 
pline or  doctrines  of  the  Druids,  there  is  perhaps 
scarcely  aoothet  who  can  be  regarded  as  speaking 
to  us  on  the  subject  ttom  his  own  observation.  We 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  of  the  rest  ever 
was  in  a  country  where  the  DruidicaT  religion  was 
established.  Some  of  the  andeut  aifthonties  who 
are  c6mmonIy  referred  to  can  scarcely  be  considered 
as  even  the  conteniporaries  of  }>ruidi8m  either  in 
Britain  or  GatiL . 

As  in  tiiese  circumstanees  waa  to  be  expeeted, 
the  account  given  by  Csesar  may  be  affirmed  not  16 
be  contradicted  in  an;^  material  particular,  by  titose 
supplied  to  us  fromi  other  quarters;  but  hn^eich 
re  a  rapid  and  general  one,  and  other  ancient  writers 
have  enabled  us  to  fiD  it  up  in  various  parts  with 
some  curious  and  interesting  details.  Such  of  these 
as  seem  to  be  most  deserving  of  attention,  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  notice. 

It  is  remarkable  tliat  Csesar  nowhere  mafees  any 
mention  of  the  sacred  groves  and  the  reverence  paid 
to  the  oak,  which  makes  so  great  a  figure  in  most  of 
the  other  accounts  of  Druidism.  Ateong  various 
derivations  which  have  been  given  of  the  name  of 
the  Druids,  the  most  probable  seems  to  be  that 
which  brings  it  from  Drui,  the  Celtic  word  for  an 
oak,  corruptly  written  in  the  modem  Irish  Droi, 
and  more  corruptly  Draoi,  but  without  the  pro- 
nunciation being  altered,  and  making  in  the  plural 
DruidheJ^  Drui  ia  the  same  word  with  Drus, 
which  signifies  an  oak  in  the  Greek  language ;  and 
also,  indeed,  with  the  English  tree^  which  in  the  old 
IVIsesogothic  was  triu.  The  nasi0  Dryadts  given  to 
their  nymphs  or  goddesses  of  the  woods  by  the 
Greeks,  is  only  another  form  of  the  name  Dmids^ 
given  to  their  priests  of  the  woods  by  the  Celts.  It 
is  curious  that  Diodorus  Sicuhis  calls  thd  philosophers 
and  theologians  of  the  Gauls,  by*  whidi  he  evideniiy 
means  die  DmklB,  Saroaidti^r  th^  orighial'  fAgnifica- 
tion  of  the  Greek  word  Sartm^  according  to  Hesy- 
chins,  being  an  oak; 

•«  If  you  corner"  says  the  phUos()pher  Beneca, 
writing  to  his  friend  Lucilius,  **'t6  a  grove  thick 
planted  vrith  ancient  trees  whibh  hAve  oatgrown  the 
ustial  altitude,  and  which  shut  out  the  vkiw  of  the 
heaven  with  their  interwoven  boughs,  the  vast  taevgfat 
of  the  wood,  and  the  tietared  secrecy  of  tb^  pleo^, 
and  the  wonder  and  «w6  inspired  hy  tfo  dense  and 
imbroken  a  gloom  in  the  midst  of  the  open  day,  im- 
press  you  with  the  conviction  of  a  present  deity."* 
These  natural  feelings  of  the  human  miild  were 
taken  advantage  of  and  turned  to  account  by  the 
Druids,  as  we  find  them  to  have  been  in  the  othex' 

1  CMai*  de  Belto  Gallien,  ri.  ]»,  14, 10. 17. 1§. 
a  ISAmaA,  ^  17.  «  M.  A*  Benaos  Bpitt.  41 


most  primitive  and  simple  forms  of  ancient  supersti- 
tion. Plmy  informs  us  that  the  oak  was  &e  tree 
which  they  principally  venerated,  that  they  chose 
groves  of  oak  for  their  residence,  and  performed  no 
sacred  rites  wi&o«t  .the  leaf  of  that  tree.  The 
geographer  Pomponins  Mela  describes  them  as  teach- 
ing  the  youths  of  noble  families,  that  thronged  to 
them  in  caves,  or  in  the  depths  of  forests.  We 
have  seen  that  when  (a.d.  61)  Suetonius  Paulinus 
attacked  and  made  himself  master  of  the  ble  of 
Anglesey,  he  cut  down  the  Dmidteal  groves,  "  hal- 
lowed,**  says  Tacitns,  "with  cruel  superstitions;  for 
they  held  it  right  to  stain  their  altars  witli  the  bkiod 
of  prisoners  taken  is  war,  and  to  seek  to  know  the 
mind  of  the  gods  from  the  fibres  of  human  victims."* 
The  poet  Lucan,  in  a  celebrated  passage  on  the 
Druids  and  the  doctrines  of  their  religion,  has  not 
forgotten  their  sacred  groves  :— 

"  The  Druids  now,  -whilo  ann«  are  lieard  no  more. 
Old  BiyiteriM  nd  barbaraidi  righto  restore ; 
A  tribe,  who  singular  religion  lore. 
And  haunt  the  lonelj  coterts  of  the  grore, 
To  these,  and  these  of  all  mankiud  alone, 
The  gods  ars  sore  rareal'd,  or  sure  mkjutwn. 
If  dying  mortals*  dooi&s  they  ting  aright, 
No  ghosts  descend  lo  dwell  in  dreadful  night ; 
'  No  parting  souls  to  gririy  Pluto  go, 
Nor  seek  the  diaary  ailent  ahadee  helow ; 
But  forth  they  fly,  immortal  in  their  kind, 
And  othor  bodies  in  new  worlds  they  find. 
Thus  life  forei'er  runt  its  Endless  race. 
And  like  a  line  Dealh  hat  dirides  the  siwoe. 
A  step  which  can  bqt  for  a  moment  last, 
A  point  between  the  Aitore  and  the  past. 
Thrice  happy  tbey  beneath  their  northern  skies, 
Whp  that  wotM  fiMT,  tJia  fear  of  death,  detptse : 
Heaoe  tbey  no  cnres  for  thfe  frail  being  feal, 
But  rush  undaunted  on  the  pointed  steel ; 
PkOToke  apporoachtog  fata,  aad  briiTely  scorn 
To  apara  tbnt  Ufe  wbich  nast  po  aoon  retQm.'*s 

No  Druidical  grave,  we  believe,  now  remftins  in 
any  part  of  Great  Britain ;  but  within  iitde  more 
than  a  century,  ancient  oaks  were  stUI  standing 
around  some  of  tiie  efa-des  of  stones  set  upright  in 
the  earth,  which  are  supposed  »o  have  been  the  tem- 
ples of  the  M  refigion.  Ib^mi  parish  of  Hoiywood 
in  Dumfriesshire,  for  instance,  there  is  such  a  tem- 
ple, formed  of  twelve  very  burge  stones,  inclosing  a 
piece  of  ground  about  eighty  yards  in  diameter,  and 
althon^  thane  am  «oir  no  trMs  to^be  MeorBear-tiie 
spet^  ^^therelsalndilaoB,*'  Myvan  anelnuit«fdie 
parish  publifehedfai^lT^lv  «"  of  their  etislnig  in  the 
last  age ;"  wd  it  is  odded,^  •*  many  of  Ifamr  rsoCs  have* 
been  dug  ekrt  of  the  grotmd  by  tin  fsreeent  nnniafter. 
and  htF  has  aHU  on»  in  his  poflaes8ioi."»  As  far  as- 
can  be  gsetfaared  fnmi  tho'viesCigDirof  soch  of  these 
sacred  inckvoanss  as  iSmaiB  least  de&ced^' th^seem 
inr  their  perfecfstata*  to  have-  geaeraUy  eoasiBted  of 
the  eveidaP'rowror  double  row  ofistsnesin  the  cen- 
tralopen  spate  (the  proper  iw<«t;  or  pkoe  ef  >fi^t), 
and  beyond  these,  ef  a  'weod  sntieanded  by  a  diteh 
and  a  mound.  A  holy  fonntom,  or  rivulet,  sppeara 
also  to  have  usutdly  watered  the  grove.  The  rever*- 
ehce  for  rivers  or  streams,  and  more  eapeoiall^  for 
springs  or  wells,  is  another  bf  die  aoost  prevalent  of 

^  Tac.  An.  xiy.  30.         ' 

s  Phstrsalia  i.''483 ;  Rowe*s  tMnslattnli.    See  also,  Wi.  309,  && 

A  Sinclaiz^  Stafeiatieal  A«oirant  of  ScoUand,  i.  1& 
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aaoeot  opomtHiDiit ;  and  it  ift  «Be  /whkfa,  iMMriiig^ 
akiDg^  witti  lUMiy  odier  Pttguk  tSMtonu,  beesi  adopted 
nd  M]ictioMd4  or  at  laasfe  tdlenttod,  by!  Ohriftkiiily 
••  fim  pmehed  iiy  Ihe  Rmoiii  nia^MHUiet,  and 
bflin^  bendM*  Ml  •dnia  Mart.ffeeomiiieMMto  tbe 
reHM  by  th«  Id^  vtility  of  th»tobjeot4rfir»gardi» 
liM  not  erect  ymt  altogether  fMssed  avtaj.  The 
eohifitioii,  txioy  er  the  deeay  ffom -kipte  of  tnaa, 
wbieh  hee  almoet  wmymhtve  swepT  away  the  an- 
tique roligioiie  frove,  has  for  the  <matt  part  spared 
the  holy  welL  ;  In  the  centre  of  the  eirde  lef  vep^n^t 
stmwt  ii  loiDetiniae'foBdd  what  is  styioalled  a crom^- 
Ittk,  s  flat  stone  snpported  hi  a  herizontal  position 
QpoD  4idien  set  perpendicvhffly/ in  the  (earthy  being 
tpfitiamly  llie  ahar  ton*  which  the  saerifiees  were 
oflend  op,  and  on  whkh  the  sacred  fire  was  kept 
bnnoBg.  The  name  eiwnUth  is  said  to  signify  the 
4006  for  bowing  to  or  worshiping.  Near  to  the 
temple  frequently  rises  a  eamedd^  or  sacred  mount, 


£rom  whieh  it  is  .conjeotured  that  the  priests  were 
woottoaddrest  the  people. 

J  The  Platonic,  philosopher  MszimuB  Tyrius  teUs 
ua  that,  the  Celtic  ^^kstions  all  worshiped  Jupiter 
under  the  visible  representation  of  a  loiiy  oak.  But 
the  most  remiuEkablc^  of  the  Druidical  superstitions 
connected,  with  .the  osk*  was  the  rex^erence  paid  to 
the  pansitiosl  plani  called  the  mistietoe,  when  it  was 
found  growing  on  that  tree.  Pliny  has  given  us  an 
acOQiMDit.of<  the  oeremony  of  gathering  this  plant, 
which,  Uke  all  the. other  sacred  solemnities  of  the 
Ihwds,  was  performed  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  moon, 
probab^beoiuise  the  pknet  has  usually  at  that  age 
become  distinctly  visible.  It  is  thought  that  the 
festival  of  gjsthering  the  mi9Uetoe  was  kept  always  as 
near  to  the  10th  of  March,  which  was  their  New 
Year's  Dsy,  as  this  rule  would  permit.  'Having  told 
us  that  the  Druids  believed  that  God  loved  the  oak 
above  all  the  other  trees,  and  that  everything  grow- 
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ing  upon  that  tree  came  from  heaven,  )ie -adds,  i^at 
there  is  nothing  they  held  more  sacred  than  tlie 
mistletoe  of  the  oak.  Whenever  the  plant  was  found 
on  that  tree,  which  it  very  rarely  was,  a  procession 
was  made  to  it  on  the  sacred  day  with  great  form 
and  pomp.  First  two  white  balls  we^  bound  to  the 
oak  by  their  horns;  and  Chen  a  Druid  clothed  in 
white  mounted  the  tree,  and  with  a  knife  of  gold  cut 
the  mistletoe,  which  another,  standing  on  the  ground, 
held  out  his  white  robe  to  reoeive.  The  sacrifice  of 
the  victims  and  festive  rejoicings  folkiwed.  The 
sacredness  of  the  mistletoe  is  said  to  have  been  also 
a  part  of  the  ancient  religious  creed  of  the  Persians, 
and  not  to  be  yet  forgotten  in  India ;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  Druidical  superstitions  of  wluch  traces  still  sur- 
vive among  our  popular  customs.  Virgil,  a  diligent 
student  of  the  poetry  of  oki  religions,  has  been 
thought  to  intend  an  allusion  to  it  by  the  golden 
branch  whkh  £neas  had  to  pluck  to  be  his  passport 
to  the  infernal  regions.  Indeed  the  poet  expressly 
likens  the  branch  to  the  mistletoe  :-^ 

'^QiiftlB  Mklet  uiUia  brfuimti/ngore  TJK«m 
Fronde  virero  novA,  quod  noa  saa  caminat  arbot, 
Kt  croceo  fef  u  terttM  ctieumdarB  trunoo* ; 

.  TUia  erat  cpeciaa  auri  frondentii  opadk 
Iliea ;  tie  leai  crepitafaat  hcaotaa  Tanto.'* 

JRx.  vi.  109. 
At  in  the  wood*  beneath  mid^winteT*a  snow 
Sboota  from  the  oak  the  fresh'leaTed  mistletoe, 
Girdiuir  t^  dark  sten^witk  ita  saffron  glow ; 
So  fprunc  tha  bright  gold  frooi  tb»  dusky  rind, 
S«  ibe  leaf  rustled  Ul  the  fanning  wind. 

The  entire  bo4y  of  the  Druidical  priesthood  ap- 
pears to  hove  been  divided  into  several  orders  or 


cl9tfSe8';vbut  there.is  some  uncertainly  and  difference 
of  opiiuaii  as  to  the  characters^  and  offices  of  each. 
iBtrabo  and  Ammianus  MaripeUinus  are  the  ancient 
authorities  upon  thi#  head ;  and  they  both  make  the 
orders  to  have  been  three — ^the  Druids,  the  Vates, 
and  the  Bardfs.  Marcellinus  caMs  the  Yates,  accord- 
ing to  one  reading,  Euhages^  which  is  most  probably 
a  corruption,  but  according  to  another  EubtUcs. 
which  is  evidently  the  same  with  Strabo*s  OuaUs,  or 
Vates.  It  is  agreed  that  the  Bards  were  poets  and 
musicians.  Marcellinus  says  that  they  sung  the 
brave  deeds  of  illustrious  men,  composed  In  heroic 
verses,  with  sweet  modulations  of  the  lyre ;  and 
Diodorus  Siculus,  who  does  not  include  them  among 
the  theologians  and  philosophers  whom  he  calls  Sa- 
ronides,  also  menfions  them  in  nearly  the  same  terms. 
He  states  that  they  composed  poems,  some  of  which 
were  celebrations,  and  others  invectives,  and  stmg 
them  to  the  music  of  an  instrument  resembling  the 
Greek  and  Roman  lyre.  The  Vales,  according  to 
Strabo,  were  priests  awl  physiologists :  but  Marcel- 
linus seems  to  assign  to  them  only  the  latter  office, 
saymg  that  they  inquired  into  nature,  and  en- 
deavored to  discover  the  ord^  of  her  processes  and 
her  subUmest  secrets.  Thcf  Latii;  word  vaUs^  it 
may  be  observed,  although  frequently  used'  for  a 
poet,  and  sometimes  indeed  for  a  person  of  very 
eminent  skill  in  other  intellectual  arts,  seems  prop- 
erly to  have  always  implied  something  prophetic  or 
divine.  Such  is  said  also  to  be  the  significatk>n  of  the 
Celtic  Faidh,  whkh,  in  modeiii  Irish,  is  used  for  a 
prophet,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  in  former 
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times  the  name  of  an  order  of  soo^ayers  or  sacred 
poets,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland.  The  Druids 
Stnbo  speaks  of  as  combining  the  study  of  physiol- 
0^  with  that  of  moral  science.  Marcellinus  de- 
scribet  them  as  persons  of  a  loAier  genius  than  the 
others,  who  addressed  themselves  to  the  most  occult 
and  profoand  liiqiuries,  and  rising  in  their  contem- 
phtioDs  above  t^  human  scene,  declared  the  spirits 
of  men  to  he  immortal:  Some  modern 'writers,  dis- 
reg&rding  aHogetfaer  these  ancient  aufhoritiee,  have 
coDJectored'  that  die  Druids,  as  forming  the  chief 
order  of  the  hierarchy,  had  under  them  first  the 
Btrds,  whom'  they  make  the  same  with  the  Saron- 
ides,  and  to  have  been  poets  and  musicians ;  second- 
ly, the  Euhages  or  Eubages,  who  studied  natural 
phikwophy;  and,  thirdly,  the  Vates,  who  performed 
the  ncrifices.  It  is  at  least  highly  probable  that  all 
these  classes  were  conaidered  as  belonging  to  the 


Druidical  body.^  A  remarkable  fact  mentioned  by 
Marcellinus  b  that  the  Druids,  properly  so  called, 
lived  together  in  communities  or  brotherhoods. 
This,  however,  cannot  have  been  the  case  with  all 
the  members  of  the  order ;  for  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Druids  fl*equently  reckoned  among 
their  number  some  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  Celtic 
states,  whose  civil  duties  of  course  would  not  per- 
mit them  to  indulge  in  this  monastic  hfe.  Divitia- 
cus,  the  iEkluan  prince,  who  performed  90  remarkable 
a  part,  as  related  by  Csraar,  in  the  drama  of  the  sub- 
jugation of  his  country  by  the  Roman  arms,  is  stated 
by  Cicero  to  have  been  a  Druid.  Cicero  tells  us  that 
he  knew  Divitiacus,  who  was  wont  both  to  profess 

1  Strmbo  ir. ;  Ammiaa.  Maroell.  ZT.  9 ;  Diod.  Sic.  t.  31 ;  Tolaad^t 
Hfitoiy  of  the  Droldfl,  pp.  94-99 ;  Bowland*i  Mona  Antiqaa,  p.  05 ; 
Borlaae'a  Cornwall,  p.  07 ;  Marpbenon'a  Diaaertationa.  p.  t03  ;  Boiiche** 
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to  be  familiar  with  that  tkudy  of  ntture  wbleh  t^e 
Greelu  ealled  ptay^nliig^r  aiid  'to'isHftke'^l^abOotei 
reapeetiiig  ftitord^  eventsi,  pkUfy  by  atttgttryt*  partly  fey 
ooi^ectili««^  'Stiiiborecdi^4-il}>tohat^b«&naaoti6ii 
among  the  Oauia  thtt'  the'iirMre>JD]midii''t9W>y  hfetd 
ainong  itheiii^  tho  mbre  ^lettft)fttl'w6tiid  be-theiy  hcir- 
Tesu,  und  the  greatof  tbi6^  abt^dance'  of  atf  good 
thitigav  and  we  tttay  therefoi"^  'sn^i^pbae  ^^at  th« 
ikumbenof  the  Di%id»  wereivery  «!0tt6$def^ble» 

Tdiatid,  who  In  wtrnt^  he  calk  his  <*  Speoitiien  of 
4io  Crttiefla'  Hidtoiy  of  the  Celtic  Re^gi^  uid 
L«ariii]ig/'  hns'  6b]leeeed  ttiatiy  ciniou»  <foet«*,"aTKi 
whA  pit>bab]y  had  awthoHtiee  of  one  kind  or  i&tiother 
for  most  of  tihe-thitigBihe  hiU'adviiiu^d,  althottgh-^ey 
wove  vafortuoately  unserved  fo/TO,  6i4^quetit  woHt 
of  gfocMtor  dettiilf'Wfaieh  tiev^r  appeared,  hM^p¥eti 
us  the  foHowittg  ani^odit  of  tfao:di«ss  of  th^  Dtiiidsi 
Eteiy  Ditiidt'h^  infomi^  u^t  ttoriM  awiemdor  steff, 
fiudi  fts  magioiafia  inrilootintries  have  dotse^-and 
had  wh^t'^firas  called  a  Druid*^  egg  (to  wbith  we 
Ahull  avert  'pi'osefttly)  fatmg  about  tzid  neck  mf^Msed  in 
gold.  All-  the  Drtiida  wore  the  hair  of  ifhMr  heads 
ahett,  and 'their  beaitLs  long;  while  ovlier  people 
wore  the  hair  of  th^  lieads  long;  nnd^havc^  all  their 
boards  w*6i  the  exception  of  the  tipper  Yip.  **  Th^ 
Hkewise,**  he  eonlteues,  »•  aB  wore  l6ng  h£A9tl9,  as  did 
the*baida  and  die  Vttids  (!ihoyato9)i  but  th<^  I>ftiids 
had  on  a  white  surj^ke  -wheiiever'  they  religiouely 
ofllibiat^d.  In  Ireland,  they,  with  the  grMnate  Bhrds 
nuA  VtddBi  had  tlie  pritilege  of  wearing  six  colors 
in  their  breacane  or  robaft  (which  were  the  striped 
braccsB  of  the  Gauls,  still  worn  by  the  Highlanders) ; 
whereas  the  king  and  queen  might  have  in  theirs  but 
seven,  lords  and  ladies  five,  governors  of  fortresses 
four,  officers  and  young  gentleman  of  quality  three, 
common  soldiers  two,  and  common  people  one. 
These  particulars  appear  to  have  been  collected  from 
the  Irish  traditions  or  Bardic  manuscripts. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  there  were  Druidesses 
as  well  as  Druids,  and  some  modem  writers  have 
even  given  us  a  minute  account  of  the  several  de- 
grees or  orders  of  this  female  hierarchy;  but  the 
notion  does  not  seem  to  rest  upon  any  sufficient 
authority.  On  the  contrary,  Stnibo  expressly  tells 
us  that  it  was  a  rule  with  the  Druids,  wliich  they 
most  strictly  observed,  never  to  commumcate  any  of 
their  secret  doctrines  to  women,  having  no  faith,  it 
seems,  ii^  the  doctrine  held  by  some  of  the  modems, 
that  a  woman  can  keep  a  secret. 

Vopiscus,  indeed,  relates  that  the  Emperor  Au- 
relian  on  one  occasion  consulted  certain  female  for* 
tune-tellers  of  Oaul^  whom  this  histi^rian.  calls  Druid- 
essee,  and  that  one  of  these  personages  also  another 
time  delivered  a  warning  to  Alexander  Severus ;  but 
the  women  in  question  seem  to  have  been  merely  a 
sort  of  sibyls  or  witches.  The  art  of  diffnaHon,  as 
we  have  afaready  seen  from  the  example  of  Divitiacus, 
was  one  of  the  favorite  pretensions  of  the  Dmidical, 
as  it  has  been  of  most  other  systems  of  superstition. 
The  British  Dmids,  indeed,  appear  to  have  professed 
the  practice  of  magic  in  this  axid  aU  its  other  depart- 
ments. Pliny  observes  lihat  in  his  day  this  supernat* 
^  D«  DiTinatinaes  i«  41. 


urd  ait  was  cultivated  with  such  astoniafaing  cere- 
monies hi  Britain,  that  the   Persians    themsebes 
might  seem  to  havo  acquh-ed  the  knowledge  of  it 
from  that  island.  'In  the  Irish  tongue  a  magician  is 
■  Still  balled  Droi,  and  the  magic  art  Dmidheach,  that 
19  Druidity,  *  as  it  in^t  be  riterally  translated.*    In 
tiie  Irish  tratislation  of  the  Scriptures  tlie  magicians 
itfEgypt'ta-e'calied  the  Dmids  bf  Egypt,  and  the 
9tttii6  nahie  ia^gyren  to.  the  magi  or  wise  men  from 
the  ^aat' mentioned  in  tlie  gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 
:£fiikn  tefls  Us  ftittt  the  Dmids  of  Gaul  were  liberally 
pa?d  by  tfate^  who  consulted  them  for  tiieir  revela- 
tions ik  the'^ture,'and  the  gbod  fortune  they  prom- 
is^aj    Amdiirg'lfceir'dhiof  methods  of  divination  was 
ttiatfrohi  this  entrails  of  vidtiths  olflsred  in  sacrifice. 
One  l»f  tbeir  practices/  Was  remarkable  for  its  strange 
imd'iic^n^' ck^u^lty,  if  We  mi^y  believe  tiie  account  of 
Dk)dorus  Siculus.  '  In  sacrifirtng  a  man  they  would 
give  hnh  the  moHal  blow  by  the  stroke  of  a  sword 
above  the  diaphragm,  and  then,  acccfrding  to  mles 
Which  had  descended  totiiemfrom  tfceh-  forefathers, 
tJiey  wouM-  draw  their  prediction^  frem  inspection  of 
the  posture  in  wht^h  tlie  dying  wretch  feH,  the  con- 
tuhkms  of  his  quivering  iittibs,  and  (fte  direction  in 
which  the  bbod  flowed  fi-om  his  body.    A  wiH  story 
is  toid  by  Plutarch,  In  Iris  Treatise  on  the  Cessation 
of  OracleS)  about  a  discov^ty  made  by  a  person 
named  Demetrius,  of  an  island  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Britain,  inhabited   by  a  few  Briton^  wbo  were 
eeAeemed  sacred  and  kiviollable  by  theiir  cetintrymen. 
Immediately  after  his  arrivtLl,  -it  is  affirmed,  the  air 
grew  black  and  troubled,  and  strange   apparitions 
were  seen ;  the  winds  rose  to  a  tempest,  and  fiery 
spots  and  whirlwinds  appeared  dancing  towards  the 
earth.    Demetrius  was  told  that  all  this  turmoil  of 
the  elements  was  occasioned  by  the  death  of  one  of 
a  certain  race  of  invisible  beings  who  frequented  the 
isle.     It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  iaknd  was 
either  Anglesey,  or  one  of  the  Hebrides,  and  that 
the  persons  inhabiting  it  were  Dmids,  who  thus 
aflfected  a  commerce  with  the  world  of  spirits  and 
supernatural  powers.      Somewhat  resembling  this 
account  is  that  given  by  Mela  of  the  island  of  Sena, 
which  he  describes  as  situated  in  the  British  sea, 
opposite  to  the  coast  inhabited  by  the  Omsmi,  and 
which  is  believed  to  be  the  isle  of  Sun,  near  the 
coast  of  Britany.    It  was  famous,  according  to  the 
ancient  geographer,  for  the  oracle  of  a  certain  Gallic 
divinity.     The  priestesses,  who  were  called  Bar- 
rigenae,  were  said  to  be  nine  in  number,  and  to  have 
vowed  perpetual  virginity.     They  were  thought  to 
be  endowed  with  various  wngular  powers,  such  as 
that  of  raising  the  waves  and  winds  with  their  songs, 
of  changing  themselves  iuto  whatever  animals  they 
cliose,  of  healing  diseases  which  were  incuraUe  by 
the  akill  of  others,  and  of  knowing  and  predicting 
future  events ;  •  thes^,  however,  they  revealed  only  to 
mariners  who  came  on  purpose  to  consult  them.    It 
is  highly  probable  that  the  moon  was  the  deity  whkh 
was  here  worshiped.* 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Druids,  like 
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other  aiioieDt,^a^lir8,;of,T«]i8U(H^  apdcpl^ik)^ 
had  an  ..wot^iic.  qt;  8«!Qinet  dpctarj^a^  .in  which  .l4)i9 
mombeis  jdC,  thp  .(Ufde^.  wen  iouMTUcOd,  of.  a  iDiqi^ 
refioed  and  fipiritoaltchwict^r  than  ttiafe  .whick  t^^ 
preached  to  the  n^ultitnd^.  Pioge^^iLaeii^naifM^ 
quaiBts  n$»  ,that  <ibe,  ^subi^^mce  . of  their  sj^m  of 
&ith  and  in;«ctiGe  waa  oonipnaed  in  threes  preoeptsi 
nanielj,  to.  woiphip  the  goda^  to  dci  no  evil,  and  p^ 
behave  cooragequs^^  They  w^e  repoi;tf4i  how^ 
eirer,.ha  mys,  tp  teiMrh  their  pbil^sophy  in  enigmatie 
apophthegma.  Meia  also  expreaaea  hinwelf  aa  of 
he  intended  ua  to  mfN}ep»^d  that  ttie  |;reater  pert 
of  their  theology  wia  regeryed  for;,the  initieted* 
One  doctnne,  h,e  »ajr%  that,  pf  the  iinnHutalitgr  of  the 
sooJ^  thej  pab}i»hed»  in  order  that  •the. people  might 
be  th^rebgr  animapBd  to,  br»veig^  in  .mrw.  The  lant 
guage  of  thia  writer  would  rather  imply,  that  what 
they,  promised  w^a  meiiely  thip  continuance  of  esh 
bteoce  in  ^noUier  world*  .  T^^e  people*  he  tells  ua, 
in  consequence  of  their  belipf  in,  this  doctnnef  were 
accofitomed  when  they  buri^  their  dead  tx>  bum 
and  inte^  along,  with  them.  thiPlgs  uae&il  for  .the 
bring;  a  atatemei^  which. ia  confirmed  by  the  <^m- 
mon  conteota  of  tfa^  barrow^  or  gn^Tes.  pf  the  anpieot 
Britpna.  He  a^  a  atill  better  evideaoe  of  the 
strength  of  thpir  faith.  They  were  woni,  it  seems, 
to  put  o^  the  aettiem^ut  of  .acpounta  and  the  exac- 
tion of  debts,  till  .$h^y  ;8h«uld.meet  ^gsin  in  the 
shades  below^  It  alaoaometimeB  happened,  thai?  per^ 
tons  not  wishing  to  be  parted.  Ir^im  their  firienda  «who 
bad  died,  would  throw  tfafimsehnea  into  .the  funeral 


{#ea,ofi  Jthe  rfiUftcte  c^.riheir.AttKphinf»t,.< With  the 
new  uf  thjos  fteoompanyin^  thfMd'  toi  thiir.Bew/aoeiie 
of  Uf<iw<.,Itdoea  not  fiofon  torrbe.eaqni^^rteenoye 
these>  atatementa  with  ( the,  .iM>mniaa  i  mp^oeitiim  Ihat 
thcr  doc|b|ine,pu;the.aub|efQ|;i  off  the  immtrtaH^  o£  the 
soul  teught,hy  the  .I>ruiKie»i  was4het>df  theMQiempt 
sychocns,  '  or.  ite  transuMgltiatiion:  .imm^diiftalsr  afiier 
death  into  oani^r  l)o4y«  YetfW^e  find  \ih»  pn^ticto 
of  sel£4miuolatiou  also  'pr^ve^ent;  in(  Indta,raIiHigi  with 
a  belief  in  thoM  soul's  ^transeaigFatiQnr'UUder  ithe 
Brammical  f^ystem.  of  .religioner  Feilhflfpa  W0  matJT 
derive  some  afiaistaneec in  aplnng  the. ^leRw^iirth 
the  •  statement  whieh  has  been  i  Jittls>  notleed  of  Dior 
doms  Siculus.  '  This;  writer,  ifpeaking  cf  the  Gaukt 
8^8'  that'  they>be^eiTpd.  that  die  Bou^ef  the  4904 
retomed  tp;  aaimato  other  hofUes  after  the. lapse  of  a 
certain  number  of  yofira.  In  the  mean  time^  it 
seema  to  have,  been-.thoughrv  th^  liTed  with  ^^ir 
similarly  disembodiyed  spirit  i  in .  SAme  other,  world  j 
&K  it  is  added  that,  in  thia  belief,  when  Uiey  buried 
their  deed  they  wer^  wont  tp  address  letteratp  thebr 
deceased  friends  and  relational  which  they  thtew 
into  the  funeral  pile,  as  if  the  <  persons  to- whom  they 
were  <addr^^sed  would  ki;  this  ■>  way  r^ceiv^  and  read 
them.  Other  writers^  in  their  account  of  the  Ihuidi^ 
cal  doctrine  of  the  iounogrtality  of  the  soul,  expressly 
a^GMrm  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  wiore  thought  to 
ei^py  their  fu|»re  existence,  onfy  in  aqoth^  world.^ 
There  has  also  been  some  dispute  as  tp  whether  the 
Druidiqal  metempsyohoeisi  included^  th^'tniu«migDa^ 
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t>on  of  the  soul  into  anhnols,  as  well  as  from  one  to 
another  human  form.^ 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  Druidical  esoteric  doctrine  was  the  be- 
lief in  one  God.  For  popular  effect,  however,  this 
opinion,  if  it  ever  was  really  held  even  by  the  initi- 
ated, appears  to  have  been  from  the  first  wr^ped 
up  and  disguised  in  an  investment  of  materialism,  as 
it  was  presented  by  them  to  the  gross  apprehension 
of  the  vulgar.  The 'simplest,  purest,  and  most  an- 
cient f<Nrm  of  the  {HlMic  religion  of  the  Druids,  seems 
to  have  been  l^e  worship  of  the  celestial  luminaries 
and  of  fire.  The  sun  appears  to  have  been  adored 
under  the  same  name 'of  Bel  or  Baal,  by  which  he 
was  distinguished  as  a  divinity  ia  the  paganism  of  tlie 
east.'  We  have  alreadly  had  occasiofl  to  noticto  their 
observance  of  the  modtiin  the  regulation  of  the  times 
of  their  great  rellgidus  feetivids.  Tliese  appear  to 
have  been  Ibar  in  number :  the  first  Was  the  lOtb  of 
March,  or  the  sixith  day  of  the  moon  nearest  to  that* 
which,  as  already  mentioned,  was  their  New  Year*s 
Day,  and  chat  on  which  the  ceremony  of  cutting  the 
mistletoe  was  performed ;  the  others  were  the  ls|r  ef 
May,  Midsmnmer  Eve,  and  the  last  day  of  October. 
On  all  these  occasions  the  chief  celebration  was  by 
fire.  On  th6  eve  of  the  festival  of  the  Ist  of  May, 
the  tradition  is,  that  all  the  domestic  fires  through- 
out the  country  werd  extinguished,  and  lighted  again 
the  next  day  from  the  sacred  fire  kept  always  burn- 
iqg  in  the  temples.  *'  The  Celtic  nations,*'  obseryi^a, 
Toland,  *^  kindled  other  fires  on  Midsummer  eve, 
which  ane  stil(  oontinned  by  the  Roman  Catbefics 
qf  Jrelaod,  miking  fthem  hi  ell  their  grouiide,^  and 
carryiag  flamhig  brande  about;  their  eornfield9«  This 
they  do  Mkewise  sA  over  Franoet  &nd  in  isonto  of  th^ 
Scottish  isles.  These  Midsmnmer  fires  cBd  aacric' 
fiees  were  to  obtain  a  Messing  on  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  now  becoming  ready  for  ^Bthcviiig;  «r  thos& 
of  the  l8t>  of  Miayt  thtt.they  mig^  prosperously 
grow;  and  those  of  the  last  of  October  were  the 
thanksgiving  for  finisbang  their  hanFeot^'*  In  Irelahd, 
and  also  in  the  north  of  Scotiiandv  the  first  of  May, 
and  in  some  places  the  21st  of  June^  is  stitt  oailed 
Bettein  or  Bekane,  that  ia»  the  day  of  the?  Bel  Fire  ^ 
and  imitations  of  the  old  superstitious  ceremonies 
were  not  long  ago  still  generally  peiftaiissdi  lo  Soot- 
land  a  sort-  of  saoiifice  was  ofifeved  up,.  a)nd  one  of  the 
persons  preaenl^  upon  whom  ti»e  tot  fell^  leaped  three 
tffnea  through  the.  flames  of  the  fire*..  Lali^kuid.the 
cottagers  all  drove  t^ieir  cattle:  thrvn^  tlie  fire. 
Even  in  some  parts  of  England  tha. practice  still  pren 
vails  of  lightiAg  fires  in  parish^  on  Midsummer  evv.' 

The  adoration  of  fire  was  thi»'adoi»tidn  of  wiiok 
was  conceived  to  be  one  of  the  ^reat  priiciples  or 
sovereign  powers  of  nature.  Water  was  aaodier  of 
the  elements,  or  ukinaato  ooiislJtuents  of  things,  as 

1  See  Borlase's  Antiqqitiea  of  Cornwall,  pp.  94,  fi|9 1«  ftnd  Fopbtoke'e 
BliryelopiBdU  of  Antiqnitiei,  n.  6d9. 

t  The  autborof  **11rit«liiila  ttft^r  Ihft  Ronftisiis,'^hoir«Yer,  i)etn>R  (liat 
the  Celtic  0e)i  or.  B«linQ«  1im.  any  ommf  noa  irttK  »h*  Oritnua  Bu\  oi 
Bel.  .  , 

>  See  Statistical  Acooant  of  Scotland,  iti.  105,  t.  84,  an^  xi.  690  ; 
VaDftBcey's  Ceny  on  the  Atitfqoitjr  of  the  Irish  Langoa^,  f>.  19 ;  and 
Brande'e  Popalar  AntiqwCiea,  ■»  938,  Ae 


they  were  long  deemed  to  be,  which  appears  to  have 
been  in  like  manner  held  sacred,  and  in  some  sort 
worshiped.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  as  the 
sun  and  moon,  although  sometimes  worshiped  to- 
gether, had  at  other  limes  their  rival  and  contending 
votaries ;  so  the  adorers  of  water  were  sometimes 
considered  as  the  opponents  of  those  of  fire.  We 
know,  at  least,  that  contests  took  place  between  them 
in  the  east ;  and  there  are  some  traces  to  be  detected 
of  the  separation  and  mutual  averdon  of  the  two 
creeds,  also  in  the  west.  All  these  dififbrences,  no 
doubt,  originated  in  the  preferences,  gradually  more 
and  more  displa^edt  by  some  persons  for  one^  by  others 
fbrimother,  of  several  imaginary  deities  which  had 
b^n  all  AE^firBt  the  objects  of  a  eomtnon  worship,  till 
tit  btst  the  preforebce  became  an  eiclosive  adoption, 
and  the  god  of  the  rival  sect  was  either  altogether 
deprived  of  divine  honors  and  veneration,  or,  what 
was  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  supersti- 
tion, was  denounced  as  a  demon  or  power  of  evil,  and 
as  such  still  believed  in,  though  with  treiliblxftg  and 
abhorrence  But  after  thn  state  of  things  had  lasted 
for  some  time,  it  might  naturally  enough  haopeii.  in 
lavorable  cireumstances,  that  the  divided  creeas  would 
ky  aside  their  hostility  and  again  coalesce  ^  the  wor- 
ship of  Baal,  for  instance,  thus  recombining  with  that 
of  Ashtaroth,  or  the  adorers  of  fire  and  those  of  water 
consenting  to  bow  down  and  make  their  ofiferings  to- 
gether tt>  both  deities.  Some  indication  of  such  a 
iceqencilement  as  this  last,  seems  to  be  presented  in 
the  doctrine,  according  to  Strabo,  held  by  the  Draids 
respecting  llhe  desthiy'  of  die  material  world,  which 
they  tau^t  was  ntever  to  be  entirety  destroyed  or 
anr^lhted,  but  was  nevertheless  to  undergo  an  endless 
successbu  of  great  revolutions,  some  of  which  were  to 
h^  effected  by  the  pow^r  of  fire,  others  by  that  of  water. 
Another  of  the  most  remarkable  principles  of  prim- 
itive Druidism  appears  to  have  been  the  worship  of 
the  Serpent ;  a  superstition  so  widely  extended  as  to 
evince  its  derivation  from  the  rAbst  ancient  traditions 
of  thehtiman  race.  Plmy  has  given  us  a  curiotis 
a<Kcount  of  the  anguinum,  or  serpent's  egg,  which  he 
tells  us  Wits  worn  as  then*  distingui^ing  badge  by  the 
Dnitds;  'He  had  hitnself  seen  it,  he  says,  and  it  was 
about  thfe  bigness  dt  an  apple,  its  sh^ll  being  a  carti- 
laginous inerastation,  fall  of  liitie  cavities  like  those 
on  the  legs  of  tSie  pofypU9.  Marvels  of  all  kinds  were 
told  of  this  production.  It  was  said  to  be  fbrmed,  at 
first,  by  a  great  number  of  iierpents  twined  together, 
whose  hissing  at  last  rais^  it  into  the  air,  when  it  was 
to  be  caught,  ere  It  UfR  to  the  ground,  in  a  clean  white 
clotii,  by  a  person  hiounied  on  a  ttWift  horse,  who  had 
immedistely  to  ride  Off  at  iull  spewed,  the  enraged  ser- 
pents pursuing' him  untilthey  were  stopj^ed  (as  witches 
still  ore  euppOsed  to  be  in  the  ik>puter  faith)  by  a  run- 
ning'water.  -If  it  were  genuine  it  Would,  when 
enchased  ifa  ^Id  ftiid  thrown  hito\a  river,  swim  against 
the  atMatn.  All  the  virtoes  alio  of  a  charm  were 
ascribed  te  it;  hi  particular,  the  person  who  carried 
it  about  with  him  was  insured  agamst  being  overcome 
in  any  dispute  in  which  he  might  engage,  and  might 
count  upon  success  in  his  attempts  at  obtaining  the 
favor  and  friendship  of  the  great.     It  has  bs^n  eon- 
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lectured  on  high^y  pi^obable  grpund^,  thfl  i^  gce^t 
Droidical  temple^  of  ^vebuiy, .  of  JS^ii©te,n«e,  gf 
Canac  in  Britunj,  and  ropstxif  the  otli^rs  thatresaaui 
both  in  Brit«m  a^d  G*ul,  w,^re.4,edic^^d  tq  ^  united 
worship  of  ^  sup  aiid  U^  ^rpi^n^  axid  tba^  the  form 
of  their  constructioii  is  throughout  em^leiufiticid  of 
this  combination  of  the.  t^p  reUgj^qps.^ 

But,  howerer  compai»ti:7ely,^i|^ple„aDd  irestaa^tqd 
imj  haTe  been  the  Druidical  worship  in .  ita  earliest 
stage,  there  is  so^kieiit  evidespe  that,  ati^l^ir  peprio^^* 
Its  gods  came  to  be  n^lch  ;n|pr^  pumi^rq^^,.  Q8?aar« 
HS  we  haFe  ahready  se^ii,  in^jitiong  mOQOg  thoB^ 
adored  by  the  Gaul^,  JVIerpyiy,  J^poUo,  .^ains,  JupM»r« 
aod  Minenra.  It  is  to  be  regr/ej^  th^  the  hlf tf  Hao 
'Ud  not  give  u^  the  Celtic  pames  of  llhe,  deities  in 
(jue^a,  rather  than  the  B-oo^an.  nappes  which  he 
'DDsidered,  fcom  the  si];pil^ity  of  ^^tr^l^te(S|  jto  be 
their  representatives,  hiry  hpivever  VeXk  us  that  the 
Spanudi  Celts  called  ^erjatryi  Teiitates;  tbd  tame 
word,  DO  doubt«  with  the  {^hceidoiiMi  Ta^Miti  and  the 
R|yptian  Thotb,  whkh  ar<^  sta^  by  vuieus  ancient 
writers  to  be  the  same  with  the  Heriii(e8(0f  theGreeka, 
and  the  Mercury  of  the.Latipifp?  Memvy  is  proba^ 
My«  abo,  the  Orieotal  Bu<^&a,  <uid  the  S^ndimiTkn 
Woden :  the  same  day  of  th^  w^ek;,  iti  is  observable^ 
beiog  in  the  Oriental,  ^  Northerp,  and  the  Latin 
roontriea  respectively,  called  ^  after  or  dedicated  la 
these  three  names.  Hesus  appeani  to  ha^e  been 
the  Celtic  name  ftar  Mara^    ApoUe ,  seems  lo  hasre 

^  See  w  t^  aab^eA  a  can'oos  Dittertation  by  the  Ret.  B.  Deane, 
>«  *•  in^ioiigwi,  Ml.  Ktf.  (tor  ISM),  pp.  18S^S99. 
»  Pkldytt—  mm  aafcwmiidh.    Cie;  ft  Nat.  Di  iih  «  ' 


bei9«l '  considered  (the  isame  with  the  Suti,  as  he  «t^6 
was  by  ithe  Greeks  tend  Romans^  and  to  have  be^n 
h;uawn  by  thajiameof  Belv  tbeiame  with  the  Oiental 
Baal*  >  Jupker  btheaght  to  have  been  cafled  JoW. 
which  aMansyouDf, ihmi  fais  being  the yoPngest son 
eftSfttnraiwfaeBiboth  Cieerb  and  Dionysins  of  Half  <> 
eaniassias  affinn  to  liav«  been  also  adored  by  tiie  Celtic^ 
nationsr,  Bacdins,  Cares,  Proserpine,  Diana,  and 
oti^ergods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  also  appear  to  haVe 
all  h^  itiieir  representatives  in  the  Druidical  worship ; 
if,  i^eed^  the  olassie  theology  did  not  borrow  theft<^ 
divhtitite  from  the  Celts.  Another  of  die  Celtic 
gods  ip^'ias  TahiBis,  wfaoae  aaihe  sigmfies  the  God  of 
Thunder. 

The  Earliest 'Droidisnl  seems,  Hke  the  kmdred  "su- 
petstitioo  of  Germiny,  as  described  by  Tacitus,  to 
have  admitted-  neither  of  covered  temples  nor  of 
sculptured  images  of  the  gods.  Jupiter,  indeed,  rn 
said:  to  have  heed  represented  by  a  lofty  oak,  and 
Mercury  by  a  cube^-4be  similarity  of  that  geometrical 
figure  on  ail  sid^s  typifying  that  perfect  truth  and 
unobaugeableiieaa  which  Were  hekl  to  belong  to  this 
supveUie  deit^r )  but  these  are  to  be  considered  not  ns 
attempts  te  Imitate  the  supposed  bodily  forms  of  the 
gods,  but  only  as  emMematic  ittustrelions  of  their  at- 
tributes. At  a  later  period,  however,  material  con- 
figurations of  thfe  objects  of  worship  seem  to  have 
been  introduced.  Gildas  speaks  of  such  images  a^ 
still  existing  in  great  numbers  in  his  time  among  the 
unconverted  Britons.  They  had  a  greater  number 
of  gods,  he  says,  than  the  Egyptians  themselves,  there 
being  hardly  a  river,  lake,  mountain,  or  wood,  which 
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[No.  i^Oround  Plan  of  the  Temple^  with  a  sectioMl  ««w  of  the  p^ne  from  J  to  2— t.  «.  from  eas^  to  ^e^l.    Th«  pkn^  thowh  m  »  •owii 
•cato,  tbow*  th»  reUtiw  'proportfOM  aitd  Mrrtn|:em«nt«  of  the  lofty  bank,  or  valWm,  e  ;  the  ditch,  or  moat,/;  the  commencement  of  the  wett- 


»M,  tnow*  m  relative  -proporttonf  attd  anrfcn|:em«nt«  of  the  lofty  bank,  or  valWm,  e  ;  the  ditch,  or  moat,/;  the  commencement  of  the  ^ 
rn,  or  Becl^tmptoii  Av^w».  f  J  U»»  •a«t¥em*  «ir  lUwwt^rtnqev  M;  the«gat»ttro  invar  temple,  of  the  nmrthern  ianer  teittpte,  4,} 
rWo.  2.^PUn.  or  Map  of  the  whole  TempU,  with  its  two  aYenues,  e  and  d;  the  temple,  a:  a  amaU  temple,  e:  Silburr  HiU,  /; 
roand,  r ;  •  line  K>r  road,  t  Biitiflb  tnMkowayt  *  $  th«  eotnt  •/  the  rirez  Kmlnet,  I;  line  of  Roman  read  from  Bath  to  Lrmdcu.  ifc  •  '  * 
twi ;  litec  of  villafee,  2.]  ,  ,  , 


bar- 


GAUusa  DciTiKs,— Frooi  Roman  B«i-i«lie&  under  tlie  ChoUr  of  Noira  Dame,  Parts 


had  not  its  divinity.  Montfkucon  has  given  an  en- 
graving of  an  image  of  the  god  Hesus,  and  another  of 
another  Celtic  god,  whose  name  appears  to  have  been 
Cernunnos,  from  bas-reliefs  found  under  the  choir  of 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris,  in  1^11.  Above 
we  have  inserted  copies  of  both. 

With  regard  to  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  Druidical 
worship,  little  information  has  come  down  to  us. 
Pliny  has  merely  recorded  that,  in  offering  the  sacri- 
fice, tlie  officiating  priest  was  wont  to  pray  to  the 
divinity  to  send  down  a  blessing  upon  the  offerer. 
Popular  tradition  has  preserved  the  memory  of  the 
practice  by  the  worshipers  of  the  Deasuil  or  Deisol, 


which  consisted  in  moving  round,  in  imitation  of  tlie 
apparent  course  of  the  sun  from  the  east  by  the 
south  to  the  west.*  Pliny  states  that  at  some  of  the 
Sacred  rites  of  the  Britons  tlie  women  went  naked, 
only  having  tlieir  skins  stained  dai'k  with  the  juice  of 
the  woad. 

As  for  the  human  sacrifices  of  which  Caesar  speaks, 
his  account  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  testimonies  of 
various  other  ancient  authors.  Strabo  describes  tlie 
image  of  wicker  or  straw,  in  which,  he  says,  men  and 
all  descriptions  of  cattle  and  beasts  were  roasted  to- 
gether.    He  also  relates,  that  sometimes  the  victini!^ 

1  See  upon  this  subject  Borlase's  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  p.  123,  &r. 
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were  crncifiedf  aometimefl  shot  to  death  with  arrows. 
The  statement  of  Diodonis  Skelua  k,  that  criminak 
were  kept  under  pound  for  five  yearsy  and  then 
offered  op  at  sacrifieee  to  the  gods  by  being  impaled« 
aod  bunied  in  great  fires  along  with  ijaantities  of  other 
oMags.  He  adds,  that  they  alao  inunoJated  the 
prisooen  they  had  taken  in  war,  and  along  with  them 
dewiired,  bnrnedv  or  in  sovne  other  manner  destroyed 
likswue  whatever  catde  they  had  taken  from  their 
eoeini^.  Plntarch  telb  ns,  that  the  noise  of  songi 
aod  mssieal  instmmeats  was  employed  on  these  oe- 
osJQDA  to  drown  the  cries  of  the  suflTerers.^  Pliny  is 
of  opinion  that  a  part  of  every  human  victim  was  ate 
faj  file  Druids ;  but  what  reason  he  had  for  thinking 
•0  does  not  appear,  nor  does  the  supposition  seem  to 
he  probable  in  itself.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  pnc" 
fice  of  human  saorifiee  it  has  been  observed,  that,  **  if 
ve  rightly  consider  this  point  we  shall  peieeive  that, 
shocking  as  it  is,  it  is  yet  a  step  towards  the  human- 
ixiog  of  Bsvsges ;  for  die  mere  brute  man  listens  only 
to  his  feroekms  passions  and  hoirid  appetites,  and 
sbys  and  devonra  all  the  enemies  he  can  conquer; 
but  the  priest,  persuading  him  to  select  only  the  best 
sod  brevesc  as  sacrifices  to  hte  protecting  deity, 
thereby,  in  fact,  preserves  numberless  lives,  and  puts 
an  eod  to  the  cannibalism  which  has  just^  been 
kwked  upon  as  the  last  degradatkm  of  human  na* 
tore/' 

The  origin  of  Druidism,  and  its  connexbn  with 
other  ancient  creeds  of  religion  and  philosophy,  have 
pven  occasionto  nauch  curious  speculation.  Diogenes 
Laerthis  describee  the  Druids  as  holding  the  sanre 
place  among  the  Gauls  and  Britons  with  that  of  the 
PhikMophers  among  the  Greeks,  of  the  Msgi  among 
the  Penisns,  of  the  Qymuosophisto  amongi  the  In- 
dians, and  of  the  Chaldeans  ameag  the  Ajasyrians. 
He  also  nefens  to  Aristotle  as  affirming  in  one  of  his 
lost  works  tbat  philosophy  had  not  been  taught  to  the 
Gaols  by  the  Greeks,  but  had  originated  among  the 
former,  aod,  from  thms*  had  passed  to  the  latter. 
The  iotrednctk>n  into  the  Greek  phllosopHy  of  the 
doctrioe  of  the  Metempsydiosis  is  commoijly  attrib- 
oted  to  Pythagoras ;  and  there  are  miionsL  passages 
is  aocient-snthors  which  make  mention  of,  or  allude 
to  some  connexion  between  that  philosopher  and  the 
Dmids.  Abaris,  the  Hyperborean,  as  has  been  no- 
ticed above,  is  by  many  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Druid;  and  he,  lamUicus  tells  us,  was  taught  by 
Pythagoras  to  find  out  all  truth  by  the  science  of 
oombers.*  Marcellinus,  speaking  of  the  conventual 
asBociations  of  the  Druids,  expresses  himself  as  if  he 
cooceived  that  they  so  lived  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  Pythagoras ;  *'  as  the  authority  of  Pythago- 
ru  hath  decreed,**  are  his  w<»ds.^  Others  affirm 
that  the  Grecian  philosopher  derived  his  philosophy 
from  the  Druids.  A  report  is  {M-eaerved  by  Clement 
of  Aleiandria  that  Pythagoras,  in  the  course  of  his 
travels,  studied  under  both  the  Druids  and  the  Brah- 
Diins.'    The  probability  is  that  both  Pytfaagpras  and 

*  Ih  StptotittOM. 

1  latrodQctiMi  to  Hirtflry,  m  EneytUtmdiM.  MetropolitauA,  p.  SI. 

*  Tiu  PjtkaC'  c-  six*  AmmioB.  Msroel.  xv.  9. 

*  <t^■l.|.  ». 
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the  Druids  drew  their  philosophy  fr!om  the  same 
fountain. 

Several  of  the  ablest  and  moat  laborious  amoi^ 
the  modern  investigates  of  the  subject  of  Druidism 
have  found  themselves  compelled  to  adopt  the  theory 
of  ita  oriental  origin.'  Pelloutier,  from,  t^ie  numar- 
oua  and  atrong  resemblances  presented  by  the  Dm- 
idical  and  the  old  Persian  religion,  co^ooludes  the  Celts 
and  Persiana,  as  Mr.  0*Brien  has  lately  done,  to  be 
the  same  people,  and  the  Celtic  tongue  to  be  the  an* 
dent  Persic.^  The  late  Mr.  Reuben  Burrow,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  ittthnato  acquaintance  with  the 
Indian  astronomy  and  mythok>gy,  in  a  p^per  in  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  decidedly  pronounces  ^e  Druids 
to  hare  been  a  race  of  emigrated  indian  phikisophers, 
and  Stonehenge  to  be  evidently  one  of  the  Temples 
o£  Budha.'  It  may  be  recoUected  that  some  of  the 
Welsh  antiquaries  have,  on  other  grounds,  brought 
theur  assumed  British  ancestors  from  Ceylon,  the 
great  seat  of  Budhism.'  The  same  origin  is  also  as* 
signed  by  Mr.  O'Brien  to  the  primitive  religion  and 
civifiaation  of  Irehmd.  This  questkm  has  been  ex- 
amined at  great  length  in  a  **  Dissertation  on  the 
Origin  of  the  Druids,"  by  Mr.  Maurice,  who,  consid- 
ering the  BudhistB  to  have  been  a  sect  of  the  Brah- 
mins, comes  to  the  conolasion  that  "the  celebrated 
order  of  the  Druids,  anciently  establbhed  in  thb 
country,  wer^  the  Immediate  descendants  of  a  tribe 
of  Brahmin$  kituated  in  the  high  noithem  latitudes 
bordering  ok  the  vast  range  of  Caucasus ;  that  these, 
during  a  period  of  t)ie  Indian  empire,  when  its  limits 
were  most  extended  ia  Asia,  mingUng  with  the  Cel- 
to-Scythian  frihes,  Who  tenanted  the  immense  deserts 
of  Grand  T^rtary^  became  gradually  mcorporated, 
though  not  cop&unded  with  that  ancient  nation ;  in- 
troduced amoog  them  ^e  rites  of  the  Brahmin  re- 
ligion, occasionally  adapting  those  of  the  Scythians, 
and  together  with  them  finally  emigrated  to  the  west- 
em  regions  of  Europe.*'^ 

It  must  b^  confessed  that  the  Druidical  system, 
as  established  in  Oauland  Britam,.  has.  altogether 
very  much  the  appearanoe  of  sqmething  not  the 
growth  of  the  country;  but  superinduced  upon  the 
native  barbarism  by  importation  from  abroad*  The 
knowledge  and  arts  of  which  they  appear  to  have 
been  possessed,  seem  to  point  out  the  Druids  as  of 
foreign  extraction,  and  as  continuing  to  form  the 
depositories  of  a  civilization  greatly  superior  to  that 
of  the  general  commnniiy  in  the  midst  of  which  they 
dwelt.  It  was  quite  natural,  however,  that  Druidism, 
supposing  it  to  have  been  originally  an  imported  and 
foreign  religion,  should  nevertheless  gradually  adept 
some  things  from  the  idolatry  of  a  difierent  fiHfm 
which  may  have  prevailed  in  Britain  and  Gaul  pre- 
vious to  its  itatroduction ;  just  as  we  find  Christianity 
itself  to  have  become  adulterated  in  some  countries 
by  an  infusion  of  the  heathenism  with  wluch  it  was 
brought  into  contact.    On  this  hypothesis  we  may 

1  Hiatoire  dM  Celtet,  p.  19.  S«e  alio  BarlaM*«  Antiquities  of  Corn- 
wall.  e.  xzh.-^*  Of  the  Gnat  RewmUaBoe  betwixt  th«  Druid  and  P»r 
■iaa  Superstitiai,  and  the  Canae  of  it  inquired  into." 

>  Asiatic  lUicarchcf,  ii.  488.  >  Sec  aDte,  p.  9. 

*  Lulian  Autiquitiei,  \o\.  \i.  part.  i.  p.  18. 
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perhaps  best  accoant  for  those  apparent  traces  of  the 
Druidical  religion  which  are  to  be  detected  in  .some 
Celtic  countries,  where,  at  the  sapie  time,  we  ha?^ 
no  reason  to  believe  that  there  ever  were  a^iy  PnMda. 
It  has  been, contended  that  although  there  were  no 
Druids  anywhere  except  in  Britain  and  Gau|^  th^ 
Druidical  reli^n  extend^; over  all  the  north  and 
west  of  Europe. ^  It  is  probable  that  what  have  been 
taken  for  th^  doctrines  or  practices  of  Druidi^m  in 
other  Celtic  countries,  were  really  tho^e  of  that  folder 
native  superstition  from  whiqh  pure  Dniidism  ey^mt* 
ually  received  some  intermixture  and  corruption. 

The  Germans,  ^»sar  expressly  tells  ut,^  had  qo 
Druids ;  nor  is  there  a  vestige  of  such  an  institution 
to  be  discovered  in  ijheancieUt  history,  tr^tiona, 
customs,  or  monuments  of  any  dothic  peopl^  It 
was  probably  indeed  confined  to  Ireland,  South  Bri* 
tain,  and  Gaul,  until  the  measures  taken  to  root  it 
out  from  the  Roman  dominions  se^m  to  hava  com- 
pelled some  of  the  Druids  to  take  refuge  in  other 
countries.  The  emperor  Tiberius,  according  to  Pliny 
and  Strabo,  and  the  etoperor  Claudius,  according  to 
Suetoniusr  iMued  'deereeur*  fer  Che  total  abolition  of 
the  Druidical  religlpD,  on  tt^  pretext  of  an  abhon»Dce 
of  the  ati»city  of  the  human  sacrifices  in  which  it 
indulged  ito  votaries.  Thc^  true  motive  niay  be  nis^ 
pected  to  have  been  a  jealousy  of  the  influence  among 
the  provincials  of  Gaul  and  Britain  of  a  native  order 
of  priesthood  so  powerful  as  that  of  the  Druids. 
Suetonius,  indeed,  staites  that  the  practice  of  the 

>  BoriM9*«  Aaliqsitiff*  oTCorftwiU,  p^  TO. 


Druidical  religion  had  heea  already  interdicted  to 
Roman  xitisens  by  Augustus*  We  have  seen  io 
tl^., course  of.  the  pr^edhig  nannttive  how  it  wis 
^)(tirpi^^^iroin  its  chief  seat  iq  the  soulh  of  Britain 
by  S^etol^ua  PauUnus.  Such  of  the  Dmids  as 
aurviv«di  this  attaek  af  e  supposed  te  htm  fled  to  the 
l#Ia^  Mam  which  then  becanef  in  plaee-of  Angle- 
aeyr  the  head-qufrters'  of  British  DrvidisoL.  It  wts 
prpbfibLyr  aftfr  this  that  tibe  I^nudical  it»ligioD  pene^ 
^ffl^edtotthe  Qonheira  parts  of  the  island*  The 
v^stig^i  ar  i^leveotsy  of  its  estaUishment  mX  tonie 
pf^od  ^l.Scatfanl|d  are  .spread'  ewer. inaoy  psrts  of 
thato^uay^yanfiithas  left^its  wfiraesioa  in  various 
Stillsurvivingipepular. oiMtoias^  aad  supentitioos.  The 
nusBbfsr  iuidi<i#ri«^'^  the  Druki  retwus  in  North 
BiitsiBt  fu;<^i!di|igto  a  iate^leaVDed^writmr,  ayediaoBt 
e^dless^  'Tljie  principal  seat. of  Scottish.  Druidism  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  parish  of  Kirkmichael,  in 
the  raceasesrrot  Per4phi|ie,^Jiear  the  tgreat  moan- 
tsiowms  range  cf  the (GrampifiaflK^  . 

PpruidisiB  long  sumvad,  tbe«g^  in^obsourity  and 
dfwsyx  the  thunder  .of.  the^impenaliediets.  .  In  Ire- 
ISBdt  indeed*  wher^tho  RomsASJrms  h^  «ot  pene- 
trated^ it  eontismed  t0,Acariahidowii/  nisttr](f  to  the 
nftddle  «f<the  ^ftb^eentary^when  it  lell  before  the 
Chrifttiaa  «enthusMiamvaBd  eoeitgyii>f;  St.  Patrick. 
Bat  (evea^  in  Britain .  the  practioe  of  die.  Druidical 
worship  appears  to  have  subsisted  among  the  people 
kmg  alter  the' Dniids;  as  an  order  of  priesthood, 
were  extinct. .  TJie*  annals  of  the  sisihy  seventh, 

>  Chalmen*  Caledonia,  i.  pp.  09-78.  . 


Three  view*,  copied  from  Honlej*!  Britannia  Romana,  of  a  iplondid  bronze  howl,  or  paterft,  foutid  in  Wiltihire,  and  napposed  to  htirr  been 
OMd  for  the  joint  Ubation  of  the  chief  magiitratea  of  the  five  Roman  town*  wheee  namet  appear  on  its  mantin. 
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and  evMi  of  the  ei^th  eentoiy,  eoaMtin  mimerous 
edieli  of  empmron,  and  canons  of  cbuneils,  against 
tbe  wonhip  of  fho  ann,  the  nndn,  niovntldna,  -rivers, 
likei,  aad tvees.^  'Hiere  is  ^en a  IbW toth^' saihe 
effoet  of  the  English  king  Ctimite,'  in  the  eleventh 
oentaiy.  Non  9k  WH  httftf  uinti&yibat^  than  61ice 
lisd  occastotf  toTeiiittl^,  have^ioaie  «r  fhe  'piiMstlel^ 
of  the  old  flttpenti^n  yet  all6geth«r  denied  te  :he 
fonoDiliered'  in  ewp'popBnif  spcvrti^  ifiasliine^^  and 
aaniTuwaty  uMij^es.'  The  eerainohieff  of  A^-fSil- 
lowmMB,  the  bonfires  of  May-da;f  and'  Jffidsnnmiet 
cre^  the  ttrtiies  sttnbnted  to'tiie  Ynlsiiet6e,'%nd  "vid^ 
OQs  elhiff  OQsioina  <^  liie  inlhiges'and  cbcitfc^y * [httia 
of  Eo^aod,  S^odandv  aid  Irehtad,  stf^^pi^k  W  t* 
sf  the  dayoof  Druidisnie,  and  ^i^rinee^  thao  the  \mpt^t^ 
tiooef  It*  ^thh  fttta|ihtti^n(iC>beefl  l(4Miiy  eblitMMed 
fiam  the  popnfar  ktiagkMoik/by  «h^  hipse  of  nekHy 
twenty centDrlee.-      •  •     "    '-.•». -^  '  •.■      « 

On  the  Mttle^tfaifr^f  Hie  fUtftnakff  hi^Brtttthi,  tii« 
ntiUrfi^ed  religion  of-AetpiK>vibei^of  cdlii%e  betiai^ 
the  same  -ckssic  soperttitiOD  which' these  ^on^r- 
on  sf  the'woft4d  Mffl  maintahied'in  lA  ItS'Sileient 
honors  and  pte^miiieiaiee  in  ^u^ir^  native  Ita^i 'which 
ms  <fiffBaed'  alike  through  aD^  the  *airtomi  ot  their 
pfivate  tfe  liiid  the  ^Fvllole  system  of  'their  MMe 
•eooomy,  and  which  ihey  carried  with  thesft/sittiest 
ss  a  part  of  themselvesy  yr  at  leas»a»  the  vmy  lititig 
spirit  and.  swCaiBing  power  oftheif  enth«.  polity  and 
civilintioo,  into  every  foreign  Imd  that  they  colonised^ 
lathii  frr  itlaiidr  tso,  as  in  the  elder  homes  of  poetry 
•ndtheaitSt 

**  An  agv  Ittdk  been  when  Earth  wrn  proud 
or  liMtnt«»  intense 
To  be  ■astnined :  end  mortale  bowed 
the  front  in  eelf  defence.** 

Beside  the  rade  grandenr  of  Stonehenge,  and  snr- 
rounded  by  the  gloom  of  the  sacred  groves,  glittering 
temples,  displaying  all  the  grace  and  pomp  of  finished 
sichjtsctore,  now  rose  to  Jnpiter,  and  Apollo,  and 
Disaa  snd  Venus;  and  the  air  of  oar  northern  clime 
WIS  peopled  with  aH  ijieinight  dreams  and  visions 
of  the  mytfaofogy  of  Greece.  Jl  tmple  of  Minerva, 
snd  piobahjty  <'ther  sacred  edifices,  appear  to  have 
adoaed  the  «ltyf»f' Baths  London  is  supposed  to 
fasve  faadlta  temple  of  Diana,'  occupying  die  same 
Bstorai  elevsdtioci  w^leh  Is  now  crowned  by  the  mag- 
nificent Calliedral^irSt.  Paul's;  and  the  fonndalioiis 
ud  other  remains  of  similar  monnments  of  the  Roman 
Psganiam  have  been  discovered  in  many  ajT  our  other 
locient  towne;  But  perh^M  no  such  material  me- 
morials are  ao  well  fitted  to  strike  the  imagination,  aiid 
to  convey  a  lively  impression  of  tins  long  past  state  of 
thingi,  ts  the  passage  in  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  in 
which  we  find  a  string  of  prodigies  recounted  to  have 
fasppened  in  difierent  parts  of  the  province  of  Britain 
immediately  hefore  the  insurrection  of  Boadicea,  just 
u  the  same  events  might  have  taken  place  in  Ita^  or 
m  Rome  itaelf.  First,  in  the  tovm  of  Camalodnnum, 
the  inage  of  the  goddess  Victory,  without  any  ap- 
psrent  cause,  suddenly  fiiEs  from  its  place,  and  turns 
ita  hee  roond,  as  if  giving  way  to  the  enemy.  Then, 
femsles,  seized  vritli  a  sort  of  prophetic  fury,  would 
be  heard  mournfully  calling  out  that  destruction  was 

t  FrilMtiOT't  Hiek.  dee  CeltM,  Hi.  4 


at  fa^nd,  their  cries  penetrating  from  the  streets  both 
into  the  eMa,  '6r  council-chaitiber,  and  into  the  the- 
atre. A  representation,  in  the  ur,  of  the  colony  laid 
in  rubs  wto  seen  nehr  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
while  th^  sea  sssumed  the  coTotr  of  bk>od,  and  the 
receding  tide  seemed  to  leave  behind  it  the  phantoms 
ef  hiiman  carcassed.  Thfe  picture  is  completed  by 
the  mentiott  of  the  tdm|)te  in  Which  the  Roman  sol- 
Aefy  took  refhgiB  dtt  th^'rnshiiig  into  the  city  of  their 
ittfnriated  assailants;— 4)f  the  undefended  state  of  the 
^lkti&,  in  Which  I9its  'ele^iice  of  the  buildings  had 
been  more  ^tt^nded  to  than  their  strength — of  another 
tempid  whidh'  had  h'e^n  tuised  in  it  to  Claudius  the 
Diiine,'— atad,  fitiafllj^,  of  its  ci-eW  of  rapacious  priests, 
who;  under  tliid  pretence*  of  religion,  wasted  every 
thanks  substance,'  and  Excited  k  deeper  indignation  in 
the  breasta  df  the  tirihapi^y  natjvbs  than  itll  the  other 
cruelties  and  oppressions'  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected. '  .'••".  t'    ■  . 


.,  i  ...   Sf:CTIQ2f,  II.. 

t  ivimoDn^tioii.or.  esfasTiAntT* 

'  AiroTiita  result;  however,  of  the  Roman  Invasion 
of  Brittnri  was  the  introdtictSon  into  the  island  of  the 
€hri!^an  fkith.  An  event  so  important  might  be  ex- 
pected tO'hold  a  prominent  ^lace  in  our  early  Chron- 
itfles.  The  missionary  by  whom  Christmnity  was 
first  brought  to  this  ishmd,  the  manner  in  wtdeh  it  was 
impressed  u|km  the  belief  of  so  primitive  a  people,  and 
the  persons  by  whom  its  profesi^n  vn»  earliest  adopt- 
ed, are  particulars  which  it  would  have  been  interest- 
ing and  ^^wdQ^ng  to  find  recorded.  But  from  the 
obscurity  that  pervades  the  ecclesiastical  records  of 
the  first  century,  and  the  unobtrusive  silence  with 
which  the  commencing  steps  of  the  Christian  faith 
were  made,  it  cannot  be  accounted  strange  if  Britain, 
a  country  at  that  time  so  remote  and  insignificant, 
should  have  the  hegtiming  of  her  religious  history 
involved  in  mtich  obscurity. 

The  investigations  of  the  curious  however  have, 
partly  by  bold  conjectures  and  partly  from  monkish 
legends,  attempted  to  ahow  how  Britain  either  was,  or 
might  have  been,  Christianized^  Some  have  attribu- 
ted the  work  to  St.  Feter,  some  to  James  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  and  others  to  Simon  Zelotes ;  but  for  so 
important  an  office  as  the  apostleship  of  this  island  the 
majority  of  vniters  will  be  contented  with  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  St.  Paul ;  and  they  ground  their  assump- 
tioii  upon  the  het  that  several  of  the  most  active 
years  of  his  life  are  not  acccounted  for  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Aposdes.  They  thinli  that  therefore  some  part 
at  least  (d  this  interval  nmst  have  been  employed 
among  the  Britons.  By  others  again,  such  in£nior 
personages  as  Aristobulus,  who  is  incidentally  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paul,^  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  the 
disciples  of  Polycarp,  have  been  honored  as  the 
founders  of  Christianity  in  Britain.  Some  of  these 
accounts  would  impty  that  British  Christianity  ia  as 
old  as  the  apostolic  age ;  and,  although  this  point  too 
must  be  considered  as  very  uncertain,  a  few  slight 
collateral  facts  have  been  adduced  as  afifording  evi- 
xn.  10 
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dence  that  the  hhav^  conttin^d  amh^  conrerts^&t'lhBt 
early  date.  Thas,  aboutthe  middle  of  the  fhwt  ceii- 
turj,  we  find  Pompouia  Gi^cina,  a  British  lady,  and 
wife  of  the  proconstd  Pkntitts,'  accused  of  being 
devoted  to  a  stfangci  uni  ^Ibomy  itaperstition,  by 
which  it  has  been  thohgh^,  ndt  hidprobably^  that 
Christianity  is  impfied;^  and  Cbndia,  the  wife  of 
Pudeiis  tlio  eenator/tt  Britfeh  Hwfy  ettlbgjteed  hy  Mar- 
tial,* «  snppoged  hy  ttotne  f6  hate  heen 'the  person  ctf 
the  satao  name  tfien^ioiied-by  ^  PiftUl;*  »   .  - 

Ail  thiLt  can  he  r^gard^  as;  w<Al  «s«ri^ht9d1^,  Dttt 
at  a  comparatively  ettfljr  period  Ohrtstfairfty -ftund  its 
way  into  the  British  Islands.  Evfen  befbw^  the  close 
of  the  first  cetitnry^  nototily  Chrilitifa)^  refogees  may 
have  fled  thith^t*  fhym  the  contitfeht  M  escape  perse-' 
ctttion,  bat  ChHstian  s61diers  aiid  dvillans  may  have 
accompanied  the  Invading  armieiJ.  Th«  path  ilfain 
opened,  and  'the*  wdrk  ^oowimenfced,  successive  -  Mis- 
sionaries, fr6w  the  ojjeration  ofthe  same  canitod, 
would  follow,  tCf  'elrteitd'  the  sphetre  of  iictibn-  and 
increase  thetmmb^  of^fh^  ccbveHs.  '€i«ctimstatJC0S, 
too,  were  pectiliai'ly  Ti^drabte  itf  Britain  fbr  inch  a 
successfhlprbgr^is.' '  The'prefeedltt)^  sitMfe  tod  influ- 
emaal  priesthood  i»f -BriiidMi,  whb  tmght'h^iVe'the 
most 'effectnaltjr' opposed  the  u^  fiiith,  had  b^n 
early  destroyed  by  the  swords  of  the  conquerors,  add 
the  latter  were  too  intcmr  ttt>on  achieving  ilie  complete 
subjection  of  iSie 'country,  to  cfMicern^emselves  about 
the  transition  of  the  inhabitant^  from  one  isystem  o£ 
riiligious  opiniOBtf  to  ariother.  In  this  manner  It 
would  appear  that  Christian  communities  were  grad- 
ually fbrmed,  buildings  set  apart'fbr  the  purposes  o£ 
public  worship,  and  an  eccleisiastical,  govetnm^nt 
established.  But  the  same  oblfeurity  that-  pei^ades 
the  origin  of  Christianity  in  Britain,  extends  ovterthe- 
whole  of  its  eariy  progress.  Unfortunately,  those 
monaistic  writers  who  attempted  to  compile  its  history 
were  more  eager  to  discover  minicles  than  &c^. 
Even  of  the  venerable  Bede,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
his  credulity  appears  to  h$ve  been,  at  least,  etjual  to 
Uis  honesty.  The  ftvorite  legend  whh  which  these 
writers  decorate  their  hii^ry  of  the  first  centuries'of 
the  British  dburch  is  that  of  King  Lncius,  the  son  of 
Coilus.  According  to  their  account,  Lucius  was  king 
of  &e  whole  island,  and,  having  consented  to  be  hap- 
ped at  the  instance  of  the  Roman  emperot,  he 
becaine  so  earnest  for  the  conversion  of  his  people 
that  he  sent  to  Eleutherius,  bishop  of  Home,  for 
assistance  in  the  importaiit  ^ork.  In  consequence  of 
this  application  several  learned  doctors  W6re  sent, 
by  whose  instrumentality  Paganism  was  abolished 
throughout  the  Island,  and  Christianity  established  in 
its  room.  They  add,  moreover,  that  three  arch- 
bishops and  twenty-eight  bishops  were  established, 
for  the  government  of  the  British  church,  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  Pagan  hierarchy ;  and  that  to  theih  were 
made  over,  not  only  the  revenues  of  the  former  priest- 
hood, but  also  large  additional  means  of  support.  Not 
to  waste  a  moment  in  pointing  out  such  impossibilities 
as  a  king  of  the  whole  island  at  this  time,  or  a  heathen 
emperor  laboring  for  his  conversion  in  concert  with  a 


I  Tac.  Atmal.  ziii.  33. 
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*  Epignun  xi.  53. 


Roman  biihop,  wd  se6  dimly  shadowdd  forth  in  this 
monkish  legehd,  sohie  petty  British  king  or  chleftahit 
in  vassalage  to  Rome,  who,  with  the  aid  of  Roman 
missionaries,  effected  the  conversion  of  his  tribe.  A 
passingaUuiion,  in  the  \nitings  of  Teitullian,  gives  us 
a  more  distinct  idea  of  the  state  of  Chttstianity  in 
Britain  than  can  be  obtained  frttm  any  such  narratives 
as  thb.  '  In,his'«^brk  against  "die  Jews,  written  a. o. 
209,  he  says  that  *'  even  those  places  In  Britain  hith- 
erto inaccessible  to  the  Roman  arms  have  been  sub- 
dued by  thri  gospel  ot  Christ.'^  From  this  sentence 
we  may  form  a  conjecture  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  new  rellgioil  hud  spread  even  at  this  eariy  period. 
It  must  have  been  planted  for  a  considerable  time  in 
die  ibuth,  find  obtained  a  materiaf  ascendancy  before 
it  coi^dhave  penetrated  beyond  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  province.  We  cannot  suppose,  however,  that 
in  drcumstan^eS  so  much  more  unfavorable  it  could 
make  mucR  progress  in  these  barbarous  regions.  The 
wild  tribes  of  SfeotlauA,  still  unconquered,  were  also 
disunited,  or  Employed  In  mutual  hostility ;  and  the 
native  priesthood  possessed  an  influidnce  that  would 
mftteriaily  impede  th«  success  of  the  new  faith.  Wo 
discdv^r  accordingly  that,  at  a  much  later  period, 
Kentigern  aiid  Columba  fouhd  the  Scots  and  Picts 
Stm  hentheus.  The  expressions  of  Tertullian,  how- 
ever, may  >?ery  possibty  refer  to  the  extension  of 
Christianity,  not  so  mtich  to  Scotland,  as  to  Ireland, 
in  which  latter  part  of  Britain,  for  so  it  was  then 
accounted,  there  are  other  reasons  for  supposing  that 
this  religion  reckoned  some  converts  even  at  that 
eariy  period. 

As  yet,  the  remoteness  of  Britain,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Druids,  had  equally  preserved  its  humble 
church  from  foreign  and  domestic  persecution ;  but 
the  time  arrived  when  it  was  to  share  in  those  affljc- 
tiotis  which  feD  to  the  lot  of  the.  Chrisdan  world  at 
large.  Diocletian,  inspired  with  hatred  and  jealousy 
at  the  predominance  of  doctrines  which  were  sup- 
posed to  menace  all  cWi!  authority,  addressed  him- 
self to  the  entire  destructioh  of  Christianity;  and 
edicts  were  published  in  every  part  of  the  empire  for 
the  jsuppression  of  its  rites,  and  the  persecution  of  ita 
followers.  In  a  storm  so  universal  Britain  was  no 
longer  overlooked ;  and  St.  Alban,  the  first  martyr  of 
our  island,  l)erished,  with  many  others  whose  names 
have  not  been  recorded.  This  event,  according  to 
Bede,  took  place  in  the  yeaf  286 ;  but  if  it  really  hap- 
pened in  the  great  persecution  under  Diocletian,  a 
date  at  least  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  later  must 
be  assigned  to  it.  Although  Constantius,  who  at  this 
time  directed  the  affairs  of  Britain,  was  favorably 
inclined  towards  the  Christians,  he  durst  not  oppose 
the  imperial  mandate ;  and  however  he  might  indi- 
rectly alleviate  its  severities,  yet  the  inferior  magis- 
trates had  no  such  scruples.  One  incident  at  this 
time  betrayed  his  friendly  disposition  towards  the 
persecuted*  Assembling  the  officers  of  his  house- 
hold, he  announced  tolhem  the  pleasure  of  the  em- 
peror, requiring  the  dismission  of  the  Christians  from 
office,  and  gave  those  who  were  of  that  religion  tlieir 
choice  either  to  renounce  their  creed  or  resign  their 
situations.     Some  of  them,  unwilling  to  make  the 
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required  Btcrifioe»  abjiired  their  faith;  upon  whidi 
Cooataiitius  discharged  them  from  his  service ;  der 
daring  that  tho9e  who  had  reooanced  their  God 
coald  never  prove  true  to  a  master.^ .  This  persecu- 
tion coDtinued  to  rage  in  Britaiu.  accordinjs;  to  Gildas, 
for  the  spac^of  two  years,  durii^  which  numbers  of 
the  Christian  churches  were  destroyed,  and  multitudes 
who  escaped  Stom  death  were  obliged  to  fly  ta  the 
forests  and  mountains.  But  at  laist  Piocletian,  haying 
kid  down  the  purple,  and  compelled  his  colleague 
Miximian  al  the  same  time  to  abdicate,  a. perseoution 
that  bad  been  conducted  upon  a  more  regjilar  system 
than  any  that  had  preceded  it,  and  had  fu^most  extin- 
guished the  Christian  faith,  subsided  a$  suddenly  as 
it  had  commenced,  and  the  British  ch\i^ch  w^s  re- 
stored to  its  former  tranquillity. 

Of  the  history  of  Christianity  in  oi^  island  duripg 
the  third  centtuy  we  know  littl^  or  nothing ;  ..Ifbosa 
subtle  or  incomprehensible  religious  disputes  which 
agitated  the  churches  of  the  ^ast  and  West  appear 
to  have  beea  of  too  refined  a  character  for  th^.^iffiple 
understaodings  of  the  Britons ;  and  by  these  we. may 
perhaps  assuine,  from  the  silence  of  history,  that  they 
remained  nearly  u  nmolested*  From  the  thqe  of  the 
accessioo  of  Constantine,  however,  in  the  beginnicig 
of  the  fourth  century,  the  hitherto  secluded  church 
of  Britain  seenos  to  have  become  united  to  the  civil- 
ized world,  and  to  have  been  considered  as  mcJiing  a 
part  of  the  spiritual  empire  which  he  established.  In 
the  year  314,  Eborius,  bishop  of  York,  Restitutus, 
bishop  of  London,  and  Adelphius,  bishop  of  Richbo- 
rough,  attended  the  council  at  Aries ;  and  as  three 
bishops  formed  the  full  repre^ntation  of  a.  province, 
it  appears  that  Britain  was  thus  placed  on  a^  equality 
with  the  churches  of  Spain  and  Gaul.  Tho  liberality 
of  Constantine  gave  opportunities  to  the  ecclesiastics 
of  acquiring  wealth  and  distinction,  of  which  many 
were  eager  to  avail  themselves ;  but  while,  in  Italy 
and  the  east,  they  gradually  began  to  rival  the  pomp 
of  temporal  princes,  nothing  of  this  kind  was  ejdiibited 
in  Britain.  In  fact,  we  are  rather  justified  in  the 
cooclnsion  that  the  British  bishops  had  hitherto  been, 
ud  still  continued  poor,  on  account  not  only  of  the 
natiooal  poverty,  but  of  the  partial  conversion  of  the 
people,  many  of  whom  still  remained  attached  either 
to  the  clasraca]  or  Druidical  worship.  This  view  is 
corroborated  by  a  circumstance  that  occurred  in  the 
succeeding  reign.  When  Constantius  oflfered  to 
maintain  the  bishops  of  the  West  from  the  royal  rev- 
eDoes,  only  those  of  Britain  acceded  to  the  proposal, 
while  the  rest  rejected  it.  This  would  seem  to  im- 
ply that  the  British  bishops  must  have  been  but  in- 
differently provided  for  firom  other  sources. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that,  during  the 
ibarth  century,  the  British  church  was  considerably 
tainted  witb  those  corruptions  in  doctrine  that  so 
Isrgdy  overspread  the  contbental  cliurches ;  and  that 
Ar'ianism,  so  triumphant  in  the  west,  extensively 
prevailed  in  our  island:  and  in  proof,  of  this  Gildas  is 
quoted,  who  describes  the  progress  of  that  heresy 
unong  his  countrymen  with  many  mournful  amplifi- 
cations. In  opposition  to  the  statement  of  Gildas,  St. 
*■  Boieb.  Vit.  Cooftnt.  i.  10 


Jecome  and  St  Chrysostom  frequently  allude,  in  their 
writings,  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  British  church. 
This  contradiction  nuiy  perhaps  be  reconciled  by  the 
supposition  that  while  these  f^ers  regarded  merely 
the  uational  creed,  the  historian  described  the  private 
interpretation  of  its  doctrines  which  nmy  have  been 
cheirished  by  cert^  ecclesiastics. 

I^  must  be  acknowledged  that,  during  this  centuxy, 
.the  bishops  of  Britain,  if  we  may  beUeve  the  account 
of  Facundus,^  exhibited  in  one  instance  but  a  weak 
and  compromising  ^tirit.  At  the  council  of  Arimi- 
num,  aununooed.  by  Constantius,  ii^  tj^  year  359, 
th^  are  asserted  to  have  allowed  ttwrnsehres  to  be 
infiuenqe^  ao  much  by  the  persuasiona  or  threats  of 
the  emperor,  as  to  subscribe  to  aentimusnts  in  favor  of 
Arianism;  but,  upon  their  return  to  Britain,  they 
hastened  to  retmct  these  concessions,  and  renew 
thiOiir  idlagiance  to  the  Nicean  creed.  These  circum- 
stances would  seam  to  show,,  )tbat  though  the  doctrines 
of  Arius  may  hare  been,  partially  cherished,  yet  they 
wera  unpopubr,  and  .that  the  body  of  |he  church 
remainad  comparatively  ortbodos^  and  undivided. 
7he  oal^  ostensible  ^ifikreoc9  by  which  the  British 
chunoh  was  distinguished,  during  this  period,  from 
the  churches  on  the  contineqt,  was,  its  observing  the 
Asiatic  computfition  of  time  in  keeping  Easter, 
i  instead  of  the  Jloman-^a  distinction  frivolous  in  itself, 
but  important  in  its  consequences  at  a  later  period, 
wh^n  the  Roman  pontiffs  laid  claim  to  universal  rule, 
and  sought  to  secure  it  by  enforcing  a  universal  coo- 
formity* 

After  the  Christian  church  had  been  established 
in  power  and  splendor,  the  same  results  were  ex- 
hibited in  Britain  as  in  other  countries ;  and  while 
the  Italian  and  Greek  infused  into  the  Christian 
faith  the  classical  Paganism  of  his  fathers,  the  Briton 
leavened  it  with  his  ancestral  Druidical  superstitions.' 
To  these  also  were  added  the  religious  follies  that 
were  now  of  general  prevalence.  Pilgrimages  to  the 
Holy  Land  became  fashionable,  and  were  performed 
by  pumeroua  devotees.  The  orders  of  monks  also 
became  more  numerous,  though  they  were  obliged, 
from  the  poverty  of  the  country,  to  procure  their 
subsistence  by  manual  labor. 

In  the  fifth  century,  the  opinions  of  Pela^us, 
most  probably  a  native  of  Ireland,  were  zeatously 
disseminated  through  the  British  islands,  by  his 
disciples  and  countrymen,  Agricola  and  Celestius: 
and  we  are  told  by  Bede,  that,  alarmed  at  the  rapid 
progress  of  these  doctrines,  but  unable  to  refute 
them,  the  British  ecclesiastics  implored  assistance 
from  the  bishops  of  Gaul.  The  latter  sent  Ger- 
manus,  bi^iop  of  Auxerre,  and  Lupus,  bishop  of 
Troyes  to  theur  aid,  who  arrived  in  Britain  about 
the  year  429.  After  having  been  welcomed  by  the 
orthodox  clergy,  they  appointed  a  meeting  for  public 
disputation  with  the  Pelagians.  The  latter,  accord- 
ing to  the  narrative  of  the  venerable  historian,  came 
to  the  arena  in  great  pomp,  and  advocated  their 
cause  with  the  most  showy  rhetoric,  but  Germanus 
and  Lupus,  when  it  was  their  turn  to  reply,  so  over- 

1  Facand.  t.  SO.    Da  Pin.  Hiit.  CenC  it. 
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whelmed  tfaem  ¥rith  argnmeatB  and  authorities,  that 
they  were  completely  silenced,  and  the  whole  as- 
sembly trimnphed  in  their  discomfiture.  Bede  was 
too  orthodox  and  too  credulous  to  have  doubled  tii^ 
tradition,  if  it  had  affirmed  that  the  arguments  of  the 
Gallic  bishops  on  this  ooca^lttn  sirdck  didie  anta^nisl* 
dead  as  well  as  dumb. 

But  these  bishops  were  skilled  in  the  handling  of 
other  weapons  as  well  as  those  of  controversy.  We 
have  already  related  how  the  military  force  of  the 
South  Britons,  being  led  on  by  Germanus  againisf 
the  ScQ^  and  Pict9,,put  ^e  b^barianj?  tQfi\^t  yt}^ 
shouu  o(  *'Halleli;yah.*',  jiving, thn^.copquered  the 
temporaL  as.^^U.  as  ith^j^piivtui^  ei^i^ies.of  .Britfon, 
the  bishops,  dep^rte^l.  )  la  a  ^hprt  time,  howev^j^ 
the  najrrative  pcocaew^,  the  bf  %d  Pel^gian^  .^in 
nisedr  tbeif  t)^^,  «j»4  ti^e^r  caus^  beoaoiQ  .more 


triumphant  than  before.  A  fresh  application  was  in 
consequence  made  to  the  victorious  Germanus,  the 
British  bishops  having,  as  it  would  seem,  profited 
PtUe  by  the  arguments  with  which  he  had  formerly 
defended  their  cause.  He  returned  in  446,  accom- 
panied.fajy-^^tvi^TOB,  bishop  #fTj«iiiS0{'  and  this  time, 
not  contented  with  merely  »lencing  the  Pelagians 
for  the  moment,  he  procured  the  banishment  of  their 
leaders  from  the  island;  and  thus  peace  and  order 
were  restored  for  the  short  interval  that  preceded 
the'  arrival  of  die  Saxons.  It  would  appear,  there- 
fp^e^  that  ,equ9%  ^i'lvuted  and  helpless,  the  church 
andf  th^  StliLtie!  were  at  thi|  period  both  obliged  to 
invpk^,  ai4.  fgCMOSt  tbei^  domestic  adversaries.  Bede 
hs^.jgsmishfiKl  ti^e.  whole  of  this  detail  with  many 
ipirapulous  pircumstaopes,  which  we  have  not  cod« 
sidered  k  We^fiaiy  to  retain. 
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POJJTICAI'  PlVISIOIfS  or  THf;  MfilTl^n  ]SJ^'^lOjii.  ./ 


feF'ORE  iiit)ceedijig  to 
the '  sl^cttcli^  which  (hc^ 
brief  ti6tic&9  6f  thd  im- 
cient  vhiters  etoahle  m 
to  give  of  the  fonh  of 
'  gbvdi^mdtit  IhiU;  ap-*^ 
pears  to  hare  preyailed 
in  Bntain  before  the 
Roman  Conquest,  it  wiU 
be  conrenient  to  take 
a  Tfiptd  snrrej  of  the 
manner  in  wbich  tiie  country  was  divided  among  the 
tereral  nations  or  tribes  that  inhabited  it.  These 
tribes  were  not  only  distinguished  by  different  names, 
ind  by  the  occupation  of  separate  territories,  but 
diej  were  to  a  certain  extent  so  many  different 
races,  which  had  come  to  the  island  from  irarious 
districts  of  the  opposite  continent,  and  still  continued 
Id  preserve  themselves  as  unmixed  with  each  other 
as  they  were  in  their  original  seats.  Thus  Cesar 
tells  us  that  the  several  bodies  of  Belgians  which  he 
fonnd  settled  on  die  sea-coast,  although  they  had 
united  to  wrest  the  tract  of  which  they  were  in  pos- 
aeubn  from  the  previous  inhabitants,  had  almost  all 
retained  the  distinguishing  names  of  their  mother 
states;  and  the  same  thing  no  doubt  had  been  done 
b  most  instances  by  the  earlier  settlers  from  Gaul 
and  elsewhere. 

We  derive  aD  the  direct  information  we  possess 
respecting  the  ancient  British  nations  partly  fr^m 
Caesar,  Tacitus,  Dio  Cassius,  and  the  other  authors 
who  have  given  oa  details  of  the  military  operations 
of  the  Romans  in  the  ishnd,  and  partly  from  certain 
professedly  geographical  accounts  of  it.  One  of  these 
B  dkst  contained  in  the  great  geographical  compilation 
of  the  celebrated  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote 
io  the  early  part  of  the  second  century,  but  who,  as 
we  have  aheady  observed,  is  believed  to  have  drawn 
the  materials  ibr  much  of  his  work,  and  for  the  por- 
tioQ  of  it  relating  to  the  British  islands  in  particular, 
from  sources  of  considerably  greater  antiquity.  We 
may  probably  regard  his  description,  therefore,  as, 
in  part  at  least,  applicable  to  the  country  rather 
before  Caesar's  invasbn  than  after  the  Roman  con- 
quest; in  other  words,  rather  as  it  was  known  to 
the  Phoeniciana  than  to  the  Romans.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  Ptolemy  must  have  made  a  good 
many  additions  to  his  original  Tyrian  authorities 
from  hter  accounts.  Another  detailed  description 
of  Britun  is  ^at  contained  in  what  is  called  the 
Itineraiy  of  Antoninus,  a  most  valuable  survey  of  all 
dw  roads  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  evidently 


drawn  up  by  puWic  aiithdrity,' and  the  last  additions 
to  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  made  later  than 
the  beginolng  of  the  fburth  e'enturf,  while  its  original 
compilation  has  b^en  ascirib^d,  on  pt^bable^  grounds, 
to  the  time' of  lulius  Caesar.  It  presents  us  with  a 
view  of 'the  hi^  robdsand  chief  towns  of  South 
Britain  during  the  moat  flourishing  period  of  the 
Roman  occupation.  Another  ancient  account  of  Ro- 
man Britain  of  undoubted  authenticity  is  that  found 
in  the  work  entitied  <<  Notitia  Imperii,'*  which  is  an 
enumeration  of  the  civil  and  military  establishments 
of  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  brou^t  down, 
according  to  the  title,  to  beyond  the  times  of  Arca- 
dius  and  Honorius.  In  the  case  of  Britain,  the 
Notitia  may  be  understood  to  give  us  the  imperial 
establishment  at  the  latest  date  at  which  the  island 
formed  a  part  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  has  pre- 
served the  names  (though  unfortunately  merely  the 
names)  of  the  several  provinces  into  which  Roman 
Britain  was  divided,  and  of  the  several  military  sta- 
tions. Lastiy,  there  is  a  remarkable  performance, 
professing  to  be  a  geographical  account  of  Britain  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  drawn  up  from  the  papers 
of  a  Roman  general,  by  a  Benedictine  monk  of  the 
fourteenth  century  named  Richard  of  Cirencester. 
Of  the  existence  of  Richard  of  Cn-encester  there  is 
no  doubt;  we  have  other  works  from  his  pen,  of 
which  some  have  been  printed,  and  others  remain  in 
manuscript.  It  may  also  be  admitted,  that  if  he 
really  wrote  the  present  work,  he  did  not,  in  its  com- 
position, draw  upon  his  own  learning  or  ingenuity, 
which  appear  to  have  been  quite  unequal  to  such  an 
achievement,  but  transcribed  what  he  has  set  down 
frt>m  some  other  document.  The  only  reasonable 
doubt  is,  whether  the  work  be  not  altogether  a 
modem  forgery.  It  was  never  heard  of  till  the 
year  1757,  when  the  discovery  of  the  manuscript 
was  announced  by  Mr.  C.  Bertram,  Professor  of  the 
English  Language  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen, 
and  a  copy  of  it  transmitted  to  this  country  to  Dr. 
Stukely,  by  whom  an  extract,  containing  the  most 
material  part  of  the  work,  was  immediately  printed. 
The  whole  was  published  the  same  year  at  Copen- 
hagen by  Mr.  Bertram.  The  original  manuscript, 
however,  we  believe,  has  never  since  been  seen,  and 
no  trace  of  it  was  to  be  found  among  Mr.  Bertram's 
papers  after  his  death.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
internal  evidence  has  appeared  to  many  persons  to 
be  in  favor  of  the  authenticity  of  the  work ;  and  it 
has  been  very  generally  received  as  an  important 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  ancient  Britain. 
Richard  of  Cirencester's  description,  which  is  ao> 
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companied  by  a  rudely-drRWii  map,  contahia  much 
mforination,  if  we  could  bo  luound  of  ito  tnist- 
worthiness,  especially  respecting  the  geog^phy  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  island,  which  is  not  to  be 
fodnd  either  in  Ptoleniy  or  the  Itinenify. 

Caesar,  inius  two  desoevtn  upon  Britain,  taw  >  no 
more  than  a  corner  of  tho  oountiy.  The  farthest 
point  to  whiofa  he  penetrated 'was  the  capitBl  of  Cae- 
siveHamins;  whiob  isigenerally  supposed  to  hove  atood 
on  the  site  of  the  now  ruined  town  of  Verulam  in  die 
viehiity  of  SC;  AQwii^s,  in  Hert£anxlshire.  Cfesfltr  hhn- 
self  describes  the  dominiona  of  this  prince  as  lying 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  ThBtnes i  at-  the  distaDoe 
of  about  eighty  miles  from  the  sea«  t»y  which  he  prob- 
ably meana  llie:  east  coast  of -Kent,  from  which  .he 
began  his  march.  Unfortunately  we  are  nowhere 
told  of  wliak  people  CasBiveUauma  was 'king..  The 
only  British  natioiia  menlionedby  lOiaar  ars  (he  peo- 
ple^ of  Gantium,  the  lVinobaiitea,^tto  Ceuimagad,  the 
Segontiact,  the  Anoalkes,  the  Bilvod,  end  the  Casai. 
All  these  must  haare  dwelt  io  the  part  of  die  ooimtiy 
which  he  Inatily  overran*  Caatium  was  undoubted^ 
Kent,  so  called  from  a  Celtic  word'  signifying  a  head 
or  promontory.  The  Saxonar  it  has. been  obsenred^^ 
caQed  KentCantuiBndi  '^QdMnce  our  pveaaat  Cantata 
bury ;  and  we  may  therefore  conjecture  diat  the  orig»* 
nal  name  of  the  diatrict  waaCeaiiHtirt  thai;  is,  the  head 
or  protrttdiDg  part  of  the  laiid«  die  aaae  wQrd..withr 
Caotire,  the  name  still  borne  by  the  long  peninsular 
tract  which  fbrros  the  aonfth-westem  extreniity  of  Ar- 
gyleshire,  **  Vaagnardof  Liberty  V*  esdaima a  mod* 
em  poet. 

Ye  children  of  a  toil  that  doth  advanoe 

lU  haufthtj  brow  against  the  coast  of  France  I** 

Ptolemy,  it  may  be  notedv  sets  down  London^  or  as 
he  writes  die  name,  Londtnittm,  as  one  of  the  towns 
of  the  Candi ;  and  from  thia  it  Jmb-  b^eo  coajeotured ^ 
widi  much  probability,  diat  the  ociginal  London  stood 
on  tiie  south  side  of  the  Thames.  Cssar  mentions 
no  such  place ;  but  indeed  he  has  Aot  recorded  the 
name  of  a  ainf^  Bridsh  town.  The  Trinobantes, 
called  by  Ptolemy  the  Trinoantes,  occupied  Ssaex, 
andf  prc^Uy,  die  greater  part  of  Middlesex*  Lou* 
don  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,,  thereto,  die 
proper  foondatlon  of  the  present  Bridsh  .metitopolis, 
was  one  of  their  towns«  €r«oSrey  of  Monmoudi's 
story,  howeveivabout  that  people  having  dewed  theur 
name  from  Trinovaat,  that  is*  New  Troy,  die  origi* 
nal  name  of  London,  cannot  be  received.  Trinoban- 
tes is  said  to  mean,  in  Celdc,  a  powedul  people.^ 

Of  the  other  tribea  mendoned  by  Cssar  none  are 
noticed,  at  least  under  the  same  namofti  by  any  other 
audiority  except  Bichard  of  Cirencester.    He  enu- 
mecatea  the  Bibroci,  the  S^gontiaoit  and  the  Cassi, 
whom  be  calls  the  CaMii.    The  Bibroci  are  oommonly 
supposed  to  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  Berkshire,  I 
and  to  have  left  their  Jiame  to  that  county  (.  the  Se-  - 
gentiaci  of  Hampahine ;  and  the  Cassi  of  Hertford,  I 
one  of  the  hundreds  of  which,  that  in  which  St*  Al- 
bans stands,  still  retains  the  name  of  Caasio.    The  I 
Cassi  would  therefore  appear  to  have  been  die  sub- 

>  Betban'a  Ga«'  and  Cymri.  >  Betham.         I 


jecta  of  Cassivellaunus,  if  Verulam  was  his  capital ; 
but  thia  supposidoii,  it  must  be  admitted,  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  consistetit  with  the  narradve  of 
Cssar,  in  which  the  Cassi  are  stated  to  have  made 
their  aabmisabn  along  with  ether  tribes,  while  Gas- 
siveUauBUs  atilL  held  out.  The  Cenimagni  have  been 
supposed  to  be  die  same  with  the  Iceni  mentioDed 
by  Richard  and  also^by  Tacitus,  andwith  the  Semini 
of  Pteiemy,.  wlio  appear  to  have  infarinied  the  shires 
of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridge ;  and  the  Ancs- 
lides  vridi  the  Atrebadi  of  Ptolemy  and  tlie  Attrebates 
of  Aiehavdi' whose:  refidence  is  pfaiced  in  Wiltshire. 
If  this  jotter  nodon  be  well  founded,  it  is  probable 
that  tb»  namOf  which  only  occurs  once  in  Csesar,  has 
not  cotom  dcfvm.to  us  as  be  -wrote  it ;  lor  he  was  weH 
acqumnted  with  the  Atrebatea  of  Belgic  Gaul  (the  an- 
cient occupants  of  die  territory  of  Artois),  of  whom 
thia  Bridsh  people  are  supposed  to  hpve  been  a  colony, 
and  could  not  have'  mistaken  die  name  when  it  met 
him  again  .hare.  On  tbs  whole,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  nothing  can  be  more  unaadsfaotory  tiian  these 
attempted' identificalftDna of  the  tribes  of  whom  Cssar 
speaks.  We  should. be  indsned  to  thmk  that  thej 
were  not  apread  ovecneaily  so  great  an  extent  of  ter- 
ritory as  t  they  are.  fa^  thia  account  made  to  occnpy. 
All:of  them^  eaoept  die  Cantii,  who  are  not  receded 
to'  have  submitted,  would  almost  appear,  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  ere  meiitionBd,<  to  have  been 
merely  dapendont  upoil  the  Trinobalntea,  whose  policy 
in  making  terms  vridi  the  JUiman  general  they  are 
stated  .instantly  to: have  followed,  and  that  is  really  all 
that  iS'Sud  of  them.  We  do. not  believe  that  any  of 
them  ever  formed  part  of  the  confedemdon  orgasiaed 
to  oppose  the  invaaienv  at  the  head  of  which  Cassivel- 
lautraa  was* 

According  to  Ptolemy,  wHa,  after  all,  ia  die  only 
authority  upon  whom  much  dependence  can  be  placed, 
die  space  over  which  the  tribes  mentioned  by  CsBsar, 
and  by  no  other  writer,  if  we  cast  aside  the  very  sua- 
pioiousaiithority  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  have  been 
commonly  diffused,  appears  to  have  been  fully  occu- 
pied by  other  tribes.  The  following  is  the  order  in 
which  he  enumemtes  the  seveml  nadona  inhabiting 
what  we  now  call  South  Britain,  with  the  manner  in 
wluoh  he  appears  to  distribute  the  conntiy  among 
them. 

1.  The  BaiciASTEs.  Then-  territory  is  described 
as  extending  across  the  island  from  sea  to  sea,  and  it 
appears  to  have  comprehended  the  greater  part  of 
the  modern  coundes  of  Durham,  York,  Cumberland, 
Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire.  The  Brigantes 
were  considered  the  most,  powerful  of  the  British 
nations.  Among  dieif  towns  mendoned  by  Ptolemy 
are  Eboracum,  now,  Yorik,  and  Isurium,  now  Aldbo- 
roughy  reduced  to  a  small  viUage,  though  it  retained 
till  lately  the  right  of  sending  a  member  to  parliament, 
an  evidence  of  its  importance  even  in  comparadvely 
modem  times* 

2.  Tlie  PARiai  are  stated  to  have  been  adjacent  to 
the  Brigantes,  and  about  the  well-havened  bay.  They 
are  thought  to  have  occupied  the  south-eastern  angle 
of  Yorkshire,  now  called  Holderness,  lying  along  the 
coast  of  Bridlington  or  Burlington  Bay. 
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3.  The  OaDovtoBfli  dwelt  ta  llie  aondvof  the  Bri< 
gantes  and  the  Periai,  in  the  moifc  weeteiiy  put  of 
theitkiid     They  appear  tehsT»  been  the  fahabitaiity 
of  North  Wales. 

4.  Ilie  Couf Avii  wete  eait  fiom  these  iast^  and 
seem  to  have  oflcHpied  •  Cheshire,  Shrepriniev  Sta^ 
ford,  WeraestaTi  and  Waiwiok^  Their  towns  men** 
tiooed  by  Ptoieoiy  are  Deona,  nowObasten  and  EU 
roeomani^  supposed  to  be  Vitomotar^  iiear.  Shirer^-* 
bny^ 

9.  The  ConiTA9i  are  described  as  adjacent  to  thb 
ConwriL  'Hiey  pnbably  eeoupied  thd  whble  of  &e 
fpace  interremog  between- the  Comoni  and 'the  etat ' 
eoaA*  comprehending  thenMxfanti  canntieso£  IMrby, 
NottiD^iBm,  Uicohiy  Leicester,  Rnthmd^'  and  pan 
of  Northampton.  Tfatoir  chi^  tdwn*'  Were  Lfaidiun, 
now  Lincoln^  and  Rhage^  now  L^cester^  • 

&  The  CATTKnGSLAMi  (or  CatueyBni,as  tbey&re 
edied  by  I^  Cassias)  oome  next}  in  the  list:  They 
ire  coojeetored  to  have  oosnpiedthe  pomainder  of 
Northampton,  and  all  Buchingham,  Bedfind^  Hertford, 
tad  Huntingdon.  To  -tfiesew*  riiould  be  iddiiied  to 
sM  the  aoudnrostem  portssn  df  Oi^drdshlre,  l3ring 
thnff  the  Thames.  One  of  their  towns  ipentiDned 
bjr  Ptolemy  is  Urolamoniy  nnii^rsatty  admitted*  to  'be 
Verolam,  near  St.  Aiban'a.  It  does  not  neeesSAriiy 
foUow,  howewen  that  thsi  was  the  capital  of  Cassivel^ 
bonis,  aifehoogh  it  is  periiapsnipse  'prbbabie  that  this 
priaee  was  reaHy  lihe  chidf  of  the  Catyevefafauii* 

7.  The  SiMEifi  are  dej^ribsd'as  adjaeeat  to  these 
kit,  and  are  sopposed  toiia««  oeenpied  Norfelb,  Suf- 
folk, and  Cambridge.  They  ai>e  conjdeturOd,  as  has 
beea  afaeady  slated,  to  be  tbe  saoiei  with  the' loeni, 
of  whom  mentlan  is  mado'by  Taekas.  PtDlemyas^ 
signs  to  them  only  one  towo,  and  to  that  ho'giresthe 
oame  of  Ueota  or  Ventar  whisii  a^ip^iuv  to  Inwe  bebn 
1  eoBUBOB  British  uraie<  for  .the  capital  ^f  a  state. 
The  Veota  of  the  Simeni  br  leeai  is'  Supposed- toha^ie 
beeo  St  Caister,  near  Norwich.  • 

8.  Tha  TnmoAirvES  (or  TrinMMoitor^  ai'tbey  are 
eaOsd  by  Cbssar  and  Tadtns)^' tbe  taextnatidn  umo- 
booed,  are  plseed  more  to  tfaet  eastward  -duUi  the  Si* 
meni :  and  this  uay.saggesta'  donbt  as  to  these  last 
being  really  the  tamewkh.  tlm  Iceni,  who  appear, 
from  the  Jthserary,  to  hase  lecxrtainly  mhibiteA  Ner< 
folk.  Probably,  however,  Ptolemy  erroneously  so|^ 
posed  tha  coast efCssex  ta  itretehfinther  to  the  east 
than  that  af  Norfolk  and  Siiflibllc '  -He  plaoet  drnnf 
bdtanai,  tbe  ospilal  oFthe  TrhaMintee,  Mf  a  degi^ 
to  the  east  attfae  Ventaof  the  Simeni.    Camnloda-' 

%  as  it  is  called  hi  the' Itlneraiy,' Oamolndu- 
I  gaaeimiiy  snppoaed  m  be  Maidon/  thongh 
amie  pteee  it  at  Coldhester.  TheM  can  be  no  doubt 
19  to  Essex  beiig  thel  disiriot,  or  put  of  the  district; 
iwigaad  by  Ptolemy  to  the  Trinoancns,  sinoe  he  set^ 
ties  them  beside  the  esiuaxylamensB,or,as  theiirbAl 
h  fonad  written  in  aootber  ptaee/  lamissa,  evidently 
■  tnnscriber's  corruption  of  Tsmissa,  the  Thames. 

9.  The  DmcTJB  Iblknw  next  io  the  enumeration, 
kemg  desefibed  as  dwoHmg  to  the  south  of  the  tribes 
tbeady  mentioned,  and  In  the  extreme  western  pert 
of  dte  island.  They  seem  to  have  oeenrpied  the  three 
•onth  Webb  comities  of  Caermarthen,  Cardigan,  and 


Pembroke^    One  0i  thahr  towns^  Maridnnum,  is  be- 
lievad  to  be  die  present  Caermarthen. 

10.  The  SiXiifREs  were  to  the  east  of  these,  occu- 
pying, it  is  supposed,  the  modem  counties  of  Radnor, 
Brecknock,  Okmorgin^  Hereford,  and  Monmouth. 
Ptolemy  .makes  no  menflien  of  two  important  towns 
which  tWere'  tertainly  situslad  hi  the  territory  of  the 
Silnres,  namely  the  Venfea  Silnram,  now  Caerwent, 
and  Inca  Sdunim,  now  Ciierleony  both  id  MennoHltb* 
shite^'  ■        •)/■..  I        • ' 

11.  TheDoBVfli  (prabab^  the 4ame  whoare  call^ 
by  Db  Cassius*  the  Boduni)  are  deaoribed  as  next  to 
the  tSihurei^  tmd  proboibly  kHhaAiited  Gloncestershire 
with  the-  greater  pert  of  Ox£irdahil?e<  Their  ehief 
town,  Corinimn,  appears  to^be  the-  present  Ciren- 
cealen-  '.  •    ■•■    •      ■• 

ISL  The  ATMEnirTii  foUow'in-tha- ernkmeratidn. 
They  ana  though  thiaighthe  point  is  disputed,  to 
havQ  beojn  the  occupants  of*  Dferkihire»'  As  they 
w«»,  if  we  may  trast  to  theur  nstaBei  a  Bdlgic  people^ 
it  <tr  aMre  probable  that^  they  were  saafed  to  the  south 
th^  tD<  the  north  of' the  Thames Q-aad  the  order  in 
vAaoh  they  are  enumerated' hy  Ptoleniy**Hunong  the . 
naiSons  to  the  sonth  of  the  Cot^eneblani  mid  the  Tri- 
nofaantes^-tappesrs  also  oleatfly  tb  indicate  the  former 
position*     »•  ..... 

ld»'  ThR  CAi^rnare  described  as  adjicent  to  the 
Atr0batii,>and*as  extending  to  the 'eastern  eoast  of  the 
ishmd.  These  two  ststtes,  ithdhelbre,  probably  met 
somewhere  in  the  'ninth  part  of  Surrey.  Besides 
Loodiniam,  Ptolemy  mentions  Daraeaum  (believed 
to  be  Canterbury)  and  Rutupiae,  ike  Rutupap  of  the 
Itinerary  (probably  Ridiboroug^,  near  Sandwich),  as 
towns  of  the  Cantii. 

14.  The  Reoni  are  next  mentioned,  and  are  stated 
telie  to  the  s6utfa  of  the  Atrefaatii  and  the  Cadtii. 
They  therefore  occupied  Surrey,  Snssex,  and  proln 
aUy  the  greater  part;  of  Hampshire. 

16.  The  Br.Loa:  are  deaeribed  as  situated  to  the 
south'  of  the  Dobuni,  and  are  supposed  to  have  pos* 
sessfed  the  eastern  part  of  Somerset,  Wilts,  and  the 
westerB|)art  of  Hatiipshire.  'I%eir  towns  were  Venta 
Belgarsm,  general^  believed  to  be  Windiester ;  Is* 
cbaii^  probably  Ikhescer;  and  the  Hot  Springs  (m 
Latin,' •A4|V8B  Cabte)^  Undoubtedly  Bath. 

1^  The'  Dtf aorrniVEs  are  described  as  south*vrest 
from  the  BelgsB;  Their  seat  was  the  present  Dor* 
setshlm,  which  stifi  preserve  their  name,  signifying 
in  the  Celtic  the  dwellers  by  the  water.  Their  town 
Duahim  is  supposed  to  be  the  present  Dorchester. 

17.  The'  Dtrsfivoiftr  (or  Damnonii,  as  they  are 
caHed  in  the  Itbierai^)  close  the  list,  and  are  described 
as  occupying  die  wesvem  extremity  of  the  iskmd. 
They  wcfc-e  the  inhabitanfls  of  Devon,  Cornwall,  and 
thew^st  olf  Somerset;  their  name  Dnmo,  or,  as  it 
would  be  in  Celtic,  Dum,  probably  stfll  subsisting  in 
the  modern  Devon.  Their  capital  was  Isca  Dumno- 
niorum,  supposed  to  be  the  present  Exeter. 

Of  course,  althoogh  we  have  thus  indicated  the 
localities  of  the  several  tribes  by  the  names  of  our 
present  counties,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the 
ancient  bovndaries  were  the  same  as  those  of  these 
comparatively  modem  divisions.     But  to  ascertain 
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the  precise  line  b^  which  eeehteiritory  was  i^perated 
from  thosiB  ftdjaceot  to  it,  is  now  in  most-l^ttfaceB 
Qtterfy  fmkxMsible.  All  thut  cbn  be  attempted  is,  to 
determine,  gener^y,  th»  part  of  Hie  totintty  iii  Which 
each  lay.  In  a  good  man^  <!eses  the^  evidence  of  in- 
acriptiOBS  and  of  eith^f  rethains  has  cobfirmed  Ptole- 
my's account;  and,  maliinf  aBotwmce  ibr  a  very  cor- 
rupt tettt,  it  maybe  afArmed  that  his  distribution  of 
the  severed  ancietit  British  stktes  has  not  been  proved 
to  bo.enroneotts  in  atfy  material  respect  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  tikis' i^dl  that  hlfve  firom  tittle  to  time!  been 
made.  We  do  Hot  bedi^o  that «  view  of  tlie  ancient 
geog;raphy,  at  least  ot  the  southern  part  Of  the  iriand, 
on  the  whole,  so  complete,  so  dii^tinct,  and  so  accordant 
at  ond^  vHlfa'tiiei  telrdihony  of  hislory^nd  of  monu- 
ments, as  that  which  he  has  given  us,  is  to  be  obtained 
from  tt&j  ^Oth^r 'soufrc^,  or  floui  all  Other  existing 
sources  of  iiifohnatioii  cottbiuM.  The  tribes  men- 
liotied  by  Richard  df  Cirencester,  in  addHion  to  those 
eiRimerateid  by  Ptolemy,  itf&in  the  ^ce  we  have 
now  been  surveying,  «i^,  the  Segdntiact,  AncaKtes, 
Bibroei,  kndCa8!Ar<as'alT«ady  noticed),  the  Hedui  in 
SomersetiAiire,  the  Gimbri  in  iDevdnshire,  tiie  Veiantii 
and^SlMtintii  in  Latfieaahire;  «id  the^Rhemi  hi  Sorrrey 
snd'SttSsOx ;  but?  theso  last  are  prdbaMy  mtended  to 
be  eonsldered  the  same  people  with' the  Regni  ^ 
Ptetomy.  Richiid'a  liae  also  include  the  Cangiani, 
«Hppdied  te  W  Vb!b  aame  wKh  the  Cangi  mentiohed 
by  Tacitus,  and  with  ^e  Cangani  of  Bio.  These, 
iiowever,  doBOt  ttppear  to  have  been^  a  diathicttiation, 
burt6  have' been  ^ose  of  the  youtlu  of  tech  tribe, 
<0>  at  least  of  many  of  the  tribes,  who  were  employed 
as  the  koepeirti  of  the  flocks  and  herdA>^  Richard 
fixes  them  in  Oaernasvonstee^  a  looatioii  "v^ch  hy 
no  neasBS  helps  to  ihake  th&  passages  in' which  thev 
^e  nlOBiBbbed  by  the  aocieat-hlsteriafas  «Bof«  iam- 
Ugible. 

Ptolemy's  dlesoription  of  Noith  Briteb  is,  in  variooto 
veapeeta^  notao  satisfaeldiry*  M  that  which  he  has'gi*i^en 
<^  the  southetii  portion  of  the  island.  In  partictdidr, 
his  aeoount  4s  rendered  obsctnre  and  confused  by  a 
strange  mistake,  uite  wlHdi  he  has  fidlenf  as  to  the 
dbeectibii  of  ^e  land,  wlikh  he  extendsk  not  towteds 
Iho  wMtthi  but  b»wards  the>  east.  In  other  word^,  he 
gives  as  difibrencesof  kyagitiide  what  he  oogitf;  to 
have  given  as  ^fl^ences  of  bitltude.  His  enumera- 
tion of  the  nof^^m  tdbes  may  also  be  ^aftiff  pt^- 
aumed  to  be  more  imperfect  than  that  which  he  gives 
of  those  in  the  south. 

16.  The  NovANTJB  are  the  first  people  he  men- 
tions. He  describes  ^etn  as  dweBing  en  the  north 
ooast  of  the  Island  <by  winch  we  must  understand 
the  west),  immediately  under  the  peninsula  of  the 
same  name.  The  peninsula  or  promontoty  of  the 
Novant»  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  to  be  what  is 
now  caDed  the  Mull  of  GaOoway;  and  the  NovantSB 
are  considered  to  have  occupied  the  county  of  Wig- 
ton,  die  western  half  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  the 
southern  extremity  of  Aynlure,  their  boundaries 
probably  being  the  Irish  Sea,  the  Solway  Frith,  the 
river  Dee,  and  the  hills  dividing  the  districts  now 
called  GaUoway  and  Carrick.    One  of  their  towns 

^  Baxter  Glou  Brit. 


was  LoiitopWia,  supposed  to  be  the  present  Whi- 
thorn. 

19.  The  Si^LOOTJS  are  described  as  under,  or 
south  (meaning  east)  from  the  Novantee,  and  appear 
to  have' occupied  the  eastern  lialf  of  Kirkcudbright 
und  the  greater  part  of  Duitifriesshlre.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  given  its  present  name  to  the  Sol- 
way,  along  whitoh  their  territory  extended,  or  to 
have  received  t)ietrs  from  it.  Ilie  Solway  is  called 
by  Ptotottiy  the  Itnna,  probably  from  the  Eden,  which 
falls  into  that  estuary. 

SO.'  The  DAiimi  lay  north  from  these,  and  would 
seem  to  have  extended  over  the  shires  of  Ayr,  La- 
nark, Renfrew,  and  Stirling,  a  comer  of  .that  of 
Dumbarton,  and  a  small  part  of  that  of  Perth. 
Among  their  towns  were  Vanduara,  believed  to  be 
Paisley,  and  Lindum,  which  has  been  generally 
supposed  to  be  Linlithgow,^  but  which  Chalmers 
places  at  Aidbdi  in  Perthshire,  where  thete  is  a 
famous  Roman  camp.  The  wtil  of  Antoninus  passed 
through  the  territory  of  (he  Dilmnii:. 

"21.  The  GAUENt,  of  Whem  aS  that  ptoleiny  says 
is,  that  they  were  shuated  more  to  the  north.  This 
cannot,  h(fwever,  lUetiln  mot>e  to  the  nortib  than  (he 
Bamriii  laitt  mentioned.  Who,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
placed  along  the  s^a  coa^t  of  what  Ptolemy  under- 
stands to  be  the  nbrth  side  of  th^  island.  The 
meaning  must  be  more  to  the  north  than  the  Otadeni, 
who  are  next  mmition^d,  and  are,  by  a  corresponding 
epithet,  described  as  more  to  die  south.  With  the 
notion  which  I'tolemy  had  of  the  shape  of  the  Island, 
ihis  would  place  the  Gadehi  aloil^g  ft  tract  in  the 
interior,  which  might  extend  from  the  Tyne  to  the 
Forth,  embracing  the' north  of  Cumberiand,  the  west 
of  Northumberkuid,  the  west  of  Roxburgh,  together 
with  the  counties  of  Selkirk,  Peebles,  Nivest  Lothian, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Midlothian.  There  is  no 
pretence,  on  a  ftiir  interpretadon  of  Ptolemy's  words, 
for  saying,  as  has  been  done  by  som^  Of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Uuthority  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,^ 
that  he  pkices  the  GadeUi  on  the  north  of  the  Damnii 
beyond  the  Clyde,  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  in- 
scriptions, lu  his  geography  the  sea  only  was  to 
the  north  of  the  Damnii.  The  town  of  Jedburgh 
and  the  river  Jed,  on  which  it  stands,  in  Roxbuigh- 
shire,  seem  still  to  preserve  the  name  of  the  Gadeni. 

22.  The  OTAOEifi,  fylng  to  the  south  of  thia 
tract  in  Ftblemy's  notion,  in  reality  to  the  southeast 
of  it,  would  occupy  the  space  intervening  between 
it  and  the  sea  coast,  comprehending  the  remainder 
of  Northumberiand  and  Roxburgh,  and  the  whole  of 
Berwick  and  Efist  Lothian. 

23.  The  IGpinii  lay  east  (that  is,  north)  from 
the  Damnii,  but  more  northerly  (that  is,  westerly), 
stretching  eastvnirds  (that  is,  northwards),  from  the 
promontory  £pidium.  The  promontory  in  question 
is  undoubtedly  the  peninsula  of  Cantyre;  and  the 
Epidii,  therefore,  were  the  inhabitants  of  this  dis- 
trict, and  of  neariy  all  the  rest  of  Argyleshire  from 
the  Frith  of  Clyde  on  the  east  to  Loch  Lhine  on  the 
west. 

24.  The  Cerohes  were  next  to  the  Epidii,  and 

^  Cbalmert*  Caledonia. 
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■re  siippcMed  to^have  isfadbited  the  iwrt  of  Arigr^ 
Bhire  to  the  west  of  Loch  Linne,  and  the  contioafi- 
tioQ  of  the  same,  tnictr  fanning- thovestwrn  half  of 
Inrerneas.  . ,     .   •  . 

25.  The  Cajtoicxa,  who  are  deaci^bod  as^yiing  to 
the  east  (that  i«t  the  Aocth)  of  th«.Cfuroiiea,  fvobabljr 
oocujaed  nearljr  th»  whole  of  the  {ires^t  6l^ra  of 
Ross.  But  it  loaj  be  doubted  if  4^9.  Cejcones  pad 
the  Ciefm««  were  not  the.aame.p^pl^.iB.whjfi^h 
case,  their.  ifirnXoTSf  must  have  jodudiBd  tii»,  wh9lo 
fpace  we  have  assigned  to  the  two^ 

26.  The  PABiiQi^^jfqaxQepexit,  and  would,  there- 
forOf  occupy  the  we,st  coast  otf  Su4)er]and«  iiytviding 
probablj  »  small  p^rt  of  tbus  jiorth  of  ,£,osa««  • 

27.  ThOtCAM^'*  ^^^  ^J  ^jond  thenw  way  he 
supposed  to  have  inhflh|tnd  the  north  c^ast  of,  Suth- 
erlaod,  aod  perhaps  ,a  small  pertiop  f)f  Ciuthness. 
Richard  of  Ci][«enceater»,indeedr  calls  thc^n  ^.CfiM, 
in  which  name  ^t  has  jieen  attested,  we  m^y  find 
the  ori^  of  the  present  CatthqesAf ,      .,:   .,    . 

2d.  The  CoRKATU  are.desQx^d,aa.iying^^.the 
east  (that  i^  the  n^rth)  of  tlt^eae^  and,  ^  being. the 
Isst  people  in  tha(  direction^ ,  Tjiej,  ^th^eforoi  oc- 
cupied die  north  and  ,ea^t  of  CJaithn^^s*  In.  thoir 
country  wqre  the,  thjrep  promontohea*  ^  tbo  Tar- 
Tedrum,  or  Orcas,  ^low.Dupnet  Head;  thfi.,Yir- 
Tsdnim,  now  Dun^nsby.  He94 1  ^  ^  Y-ii^ W^> 
now  the  Noss  H^aid.  •    •  .  1  • 

29.  The  CAui>09ii»  properly  so  called,,  are  the 
next  people  mentioned  by  P.tolemy;  but, the  e^^- 
mexmtion  here  starts,  fropn  a  ne,w,  poipl,  Jaam^y*  from 
the  Lelamnonian  Bay  on  th^  wes^  coast^  which  ap- 
pears to  be  Loch  Fyne.  .Tl^e  Caiodpnii  ar^  d^Hcriibe^ 
sa  extending  from  that  bay  acfoas..the  /^nti7  Ijo 
die  estnary  of  Varv«  imdoubtedly  th^  Moray  Frith? 
s  river  falling  into  the  upper  jpi^rt  pf  which.qtUl  fetaips 
the  sscient  name. .  They.  ^9rpfQ^^;.9CCupiad  ^e 
eastern  portion  of. Inve,mes(^  if^th,  j^robalfly  thjS. ad- 
joining parts  of  the  shires  qf  Axgyle,  Pei3^  ^ 
Kosa.  In  the  northwestern  part  ,qf  tj^-J^rpct.was 
Uie  great  Caledonian  Forest^  ^  ... 

30.  The  Caictjb  were  more  to  the^Qfust  (that  i^, 
the  north),  and  are  supposed  to  haye.poss$|S8ed  tbie 
eastern  angle  of  ito^hire  ioc)ud^  )^rfv^»exi  tha 
Murray  and  the  Dornoch  Friths.  ,,,-!,        .  ,; 

31.  The  Loei  were  betiye.en  tJvem^  and  the.  Cor- 
nsTii,  and  must,  therefore*  have  o<;^apie4  thd  south- 
east part  of  Sutherlandf  and  .probably  a.|^rtion  of 
the  south  of  Caithness.  .,..,... 

32.  The  MEaTiB  lay  nprth  (tba^  y^  i^rthwesti) 
from  the  Logiy  which  would  plafo  )ti^iem  in  tl^e 
central  parts  of  Sutherknd. 

33.  The  Vacqmj^i  aro  described  as  lyii^  to  the 
south  (that  is,  die  southeast)  of  the  Caledoniv  and 
appear  to  hare  occupied  the  counties,  of  Kair;py  Elgin* 
and  Banfl^  with  the  w^t  of  Aberdeenshire,  and 
perhaps  a  small  portion  of  the  ^ast  of  luTemess* , 

34.  The  V21TICONTES  are  described  as  tying  south 
from  these  bst,  to  the  west,  apd  i^*  along^  with  the 
Texafi,  they  appear  to  hftve  ocqupied  the  whole 
space  between  the  tribes  to  the  south  of  the  Forth* 
the  Caledonians,  and  the  V acomagi,  WA  mnst  assign 
to  them  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  now  forming 


tb(a  Gonntiaa  of  Fiioi  yiproas,  and  Clackmannan,  with 
a,  fMHption.of  th^  ^imt  and  southeast  of  Perth,  and 
probabty:  •also  the  .cpfmtiea ,  of  Forfar ,  and  Ktf>oaffdina> 
Richard  of  Ciranoeeter,  how^v^er  <who  calls  the 
Yeoiooqt^a,  .YaiwiQon4«)fiP)fMm>the  tribe  of  Ifae  Ho- 
rasA  (iA^tMH»pd  by  Ti»<?it9aa  under  (the  nasv^.of.tha 
Hor^ti)  in  ihe  peuwsula  of  Fife*  AH  .that  appears 
i^ri^  regard  tp  ^  fitsiBf^.€fi^  Horesiii,tfrom.  tb^ 
narrative  ,af  Ta^tuai  ia*  th^ii^,;^^  lay  iniin^^vl^re 
between  th^  Gran^pi^UMHiUs  fund  tibaprevios^^Blyeon- 
querod  n^tiofw  ,tp,t)ie  aQP^«of  4ie  Fiorth..  it  is 
probable  enough  that  they  mio^.  We  b^n  Ihe  inhabfr- 
tant^  of  Fife ;  but  th^y  may.  also,  v^iy  possibly  have 
dwelt  on  iha  ^i^  aidfi  of  the  .Fr^l^  <4.  T^j-  They 
aoefn  tp  be  jn^ilnde^  by  Ptolew.u^^i^  th»  name  of 

the  VenioontoB^.    .,      .      •    ,  ., 

35,  The,.Ti;i;Ai4:are  (}«scrib^ji»,l|rii«  ^^  toihp 
sont^  of  the  ypooig^p  fM;^>to,tl)Q,««s|:»<tjbyat  istjtha 
northeast  of  |hp,,yfoicoi}tes«  •  A»  Kinnafrd*e.Sead 
appears  to  haye  l^eq  ofUed/f^s.them  the  pramoor 
tgtqr  Tatzainn^ XfiF<i^lF'  an- .^rror  ffiftuTeiMiktiUB,  er 
Taixalima)«  and,  aiW.'n^arepTf^r,  th«ir.  chiisf  town  is 
designated  Df^V^Aa»«nd  wpj^AR' /^•hav^  atoodton  the 
X)iva»  (ttte  n^^rnPea),  eUi^^i;  wl^re.pld  Aiberdeeo 
i^ojQT,  stipp^B,.  01;, ^n^e  .{probably. ^'tl^  ^wt  ooeupied 
by.<No^7pai)^Z)yHeai  abQutrsi;i^,milea  farther  fowa  the 
^^f  we  ^antscfufpfly .hi^^iiupy!dD|»btth9(  the. present 

formed  the, teiwitory  of  th^i.Temtip  : 
. .  Basidf^  itbP  ]^ef|tiiy  ^^^other  «ihea».  tiie  Albany 
or  PawMi  Alhwif  «jpd  the, Atfwiottit^  are-inantipiied 
by.  Itri^ha^.  of  Ciirfim»stsff« .  and  not  by  Ptelftm^ 
T,l^e  AlbepiiaKei  ptoi^e^  in  th» .  naonntainem  g^fsttm 
PQw  loaning *|het  4is|;^f;^.Sjmidalbaiie.and  Aibol 
in  4i«  west  of  Penh*  end  squib  of  fayemeaaahipe ; 
V^:it,i9^f^mili«Bi4  thf^ilh^ybadbeen  awj^jngated  by 
the  Damnii,  and  that  this  region,  therefore,,  mlgltt 
b#i,0Qmd9fedaa4>]naaiiV  pent  pf  the  t»Krito 
l%^er.  ,.The  Atteowtti  are^ nentioned  1^  AmnManiia 
lA^rqeWnus;  but. it  mast.be.considenid  as.veiy 
d^ubf^ul  ivhfthm  th«y,  were.  *  British  or  an  Inah 
nation^  A  lerritoiy^ia  im^  for-  them^  on  the  aii^ 
idnfifit^  ef  Kiohwdiin  IhQ  fpaee.  between  Xod»  Fyne 
and  hoth  i4om#nd,' ooDapvehending  a.  ponioncf 
Argyto  and  tbQ:greater  piirt  of  Dunbavtomhine. 
.  Another- qama  mentionad  by.som^  later  writera, 
a^i^:pae¥tfrii)ig,inPlol(aay,  iathaitof  the  Maatas. 
TlM3t4rm«oC-  th^  meaning  of  which  difier^t  intei^ 
pretations  have  been  offered,  appears  to  have  been  a 
goUecti^Ye.Aami^gvveO'Mth^,  tribes  inohided  between 
t^  w^l'of  Antoninm  Pius,  winch  joined  the  Frith^ 
of  F9Cth.and. Clyde*  ^  that  of  Se?erus«  extending 
imm  t))ie  Solway  Frith  to  the  mouth,  of  the  Tyne. 
Theae  tribes,  were^  the  N.ovantao,  the  Sejgova,  the 
Gadeni,  the  Otadeni,  and,  .in  part,  thq  Dananii.  In 
a  loose  way  of  speaking,  the  Msat»  and  the  Cale- 
dooii  seem  to  hare  come  at  length  to  be  uaed  as  a 
general  eiqireasion  for  all  the  tribes  beyond  the  more 
limited  Roman  province ;  the  MmaXm  being  under- 
stood to  mean  the  inhabitants  of  the  comparatively 
level  and  open  country  $  the  Caledonii,  those  who 
dwelt  among  the  woods  and  mountains  of  the  north 
and  west.    From  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
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centary,  we  begm  to  find  the  Caledooians  and  M9at» 
giving  place  to  tbe  new  names  of  the  Scots  sad  Picts. 
A  late  writer  bae^  from  this  and  other  considerations, 
inferred  that  the  Picts  were  the  same  people  with 
the  Mseatae  ;^  but  perhaps  all  that  w«  are  warranted 
in  concluding  is,  that  the  same  proniinent  place  which 
the  fierce  Irish  tribe  oi  the  Scots  had  now  assumed 
among  the  mountaineers  had  been  taken  by  the  Picts 
among  the  L6wlaxidera«  The  Picts,  if  not  the  de^ 
scendants  of  the  Maaatn,  appear  certainly,  at  least, 
to  have  been  their  successors  in  the  occupation  of 
the  same  tract  of  country. 

It  may  here  be  convenient  very  shortly  to  recapttu* 
late  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  as  it  affected 
the  several  British  tribes  that  have  just  been  enume- 
rated. Tacitus,  in  his  Life  of  Agricola,  has  sketched 
it  very  distinctly  up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
campaigns  of  that  celebrated  general.  The  efibrts 
of  Claudius  and  the  two  first  governors,  Aulus  Plan- 
tins  and  Ostorius  Scapula,  had,  by  a.i>.  50,  either 
subdued  by  force  or  otherwise  obtained  the  submis^ 
sion  of  all  the  nations  included  within  the  line  of  forts 
by  which  Ostorius  may  be  said  to  have  in  some  de- 
gree connected  the  opposite  estuaries  of  the  Wash 
and  the  Severn ;  namely  (taking  them  in  the  order 
of  Ptolemy^s  enumeration),  -  the  Catyeuchlani,  the 
Iceni  (supposing  this  people  to  be  the  same  with  the 
Semini),  the  Trioobantes,  the  Dobuni,  the  Atrebatii, 
the  Cantii,  the  Regui,  the  Belgie,  the  Durotriges, 
and  the  Dumnooii.  Some  of  these,  however,  were 
not  so  completely  recenctted  to  the  yoke  as  nel  after- 
wards to  make  repeated  attempts  to  regaia  their  in* 
dependence ;  and,  in  fiict,  it  was  not  till  about  a.d. 
64  or  66,  under  Petronins  TarpiHanus,  that  the  whole 
of  this  section  of  the  istand,  now  known  by  the  name 
(^  the  Province,  could  be  said  to  be  brou^t  into  a  state 
of  entire  subjection  and  tranquillity.  Meanwhile,  be-* 
yond  tiie  boundary  of  the  Province,  incursions  had 
been  made  into  the  territories  of  the  Brigantes  in  the 
north,  and  of  the  Siiures,  the  Ordovices,  and  the 
people  of  Anglesey  in  jiie  west ;  but  no  permanent 
impression  had  heen  made  in  those  parts.  It  was 
not  till  the  reign  of  Vespasian  (a.d.  70 — ^78)  that  Khe 
Brigantes  were  subdued  by  Petiiius  Cereaits,  and 
the  Siiures  by  Julius  FrontiBus.  Agricola  assumed 
the  government  a.d.  76,  and  the  same  summer  com- 
pletely conquered  the  Ordovices  and  the  island  cf 
Anglesey.  In  the  course  of  the  next  three  years 
he  appears  to  have  reduced  to  subjection  all  the  na- 
tions to  the  sontii  of  the  rampart  which  he  construct- 
ed between  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  with  the 
exception  only  of  those  inhabiting  the  pert  of  the 
west  coast  nearest  to  Irebiad — the  Novantse  and  the 
Selgovge  in  all  probability — ^whom,  however,  he  re- 
duced in  his  next  campaign.  This  was  really  the 
utmost  extent  to  which  tiie  conquest  of  the  country 
by  the  Romans  was  ever  carried.  Agricola,  indeed, 
afterwards  defeated  t^e  Caledonians  in  the  fttmous 
batde  fought  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampians ;  but  it  is 
not  alleged  that  the  victory  was  followed  by  any  per- 
manent results,  or  that  even  a  single  new  tribe,  the 
Horesti  only  excepted,  made  their  submission  for  the 

1  Lingard,  History  of  England,  i.  54. 


moment.  Certainly  tH>  establishments  were  ever 
attempted  by  the  Romans  beyond  the  Forth;  nor 
were  the  conquests  made  by  Agricola  long  maintained 
even  up  to  that  limit.  Within  tw«enty  or  thirty  years 
after  his  time,  we  find  the  emperor  Hadrian  abandon- 
ing everything  beyond  the  Solway^  Antoniiins  Phis, 
indeed,  soon  after  extended  the  province  llo  its  former 
boundary ;  but  it  was  found  impossible  effectually  to 
reduce  the  turbulent  naitive  occupants  of  the  eountiy 
between  the  two  walls ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  the  attempt  to  hold  it  may  be  said 
to  have  been  finally  given  up,  fi^t  by  the  erection  of 
the  new  barrier  between  the  Solway  and  the  T3me 
by  Severus,  and,  a  fe^  years  afterwards,  by  the  for- 
mal eessk>a  of  the  greater  part  of  the  disputed  terri- 
tory by  Caracalla.  After  this,  although  the  legions 
mi^  have  been  sometimes  found  in  conflict  with  the 
barbarians,  perhaps,  at  a  considerable  distance  be- 
yondtlie  wall  of  Severus,  yet  there  seems  to  be  no 
ground  for  believing  that  the  Roman  power  ever  re- 
newed the  attempt  to  gain  a  footing  in  these  outer 
regions.  The  common  hypothesis  that,  after  this 
lime,  in  the  decline  and  rapidly  acciraxulating  diffi- 
culties of  the  empire,  a  new  province,  whether  under 
the  name  of  Valentia  or  of  Ftovia  Cesariensis,  was 
formed  in  this  port  of  the  island,  cannot  be  received 
upon  the  slight  evidence  that  is  brought  forward  in 
its  support.  At  all  events,  if  any  such  province  was 
really  established,  as  is  assumed,  in  the  tetter  part  of 
the  fourth  century,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  the  ex- 
tension of  the  empire  in  that  direction  could  have 
been  more  than  nominal.  When  the  northern  tribes, 
on  the  final  retirement  of  the  imperial  legions  not 
many  years  after  this,  poured  in  upon  the  provincials, 
we  hear  of  no  obstruction  whatever  that  they  met 
with  till  they  came  to  tbe  wall  of  Severus. 

Although  the  native  British  tribes,  before  their  sub- 
jugation by  the  Romans,  were  so  far  from  being  united 
into  one  community  that  they  were  very  generally 
at  war  one  with  another,  yet  there  are  cbrcumstances 
which  indicate  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  many  of  them 
feh  themselves  to  have  a  common  interest  as  the  oc- 
cupanto  of  the  same  country.  Even  then-  intestine 
wars  would  of  necessi^  often  array  them  into  op- 
posing confederacies,  and  thus  establish  among  them 
the  habits  and  feelings  of  a  mutual  relationship  and 
dependence.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  form  a  judgment 
as  to  the  range  of  territory  over  which,  in  such  a  state 
of  society,  any  connexion,  or  even  any  communica- 
tion, was  kept  up  between  the  various  tribes.  Per- 
haps their  intercourse  with  each  other  was  carried 
on  between  points  more  remote  from  each  other  than 
we  should  be  at  first  mclined  to  suppose.  The  na- 
tions to  the  south  of  the  Thames  and  the  Severn,  or 
rather  we  ought  probably  to  say  of  the  Severn  and 
the  Wash,  appear  evidently  to  have  been  all  accus- 
tomed to  cooperate  on  emergencies,  and  to  consider 
thems^ves  as  inr  some  sort  forming  one  society  :  al- 
though even  when  pressed  by  a  common  danger,  their 
differences  of  origin  may  have  aAbrded  great  facilities 
for  fomenting  divisions  between  those  of  Belgic  de- 
scent, for  instance,  and  the  aborigines  (as  Cssar  calls 
them)  of  the  interior;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Devon 
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and  Comwally  withdrawn  within  fhefar  peninsula,  may 
be  sttpiMied  %»hiit«  H^va  npt  to  feel  less  interest  than 
the  rest  in  the  genefal  oanae.  Bat  man  the  Brigantee 
in  die  north  eeetn  «arKf  fe  have-  tslten  a  port  in  th^ 
resirtaaee to  th^ Roinan  invasion;  and,on  more  than 
one  occasioD,  w  find- them  aylpaMitiy  oeting  In  eon- 
cert  with  tile>insargeai  tiibes*  within  ^e  conquered 
tenitoiy  w  wMi  tiiei  fet  tmsubdured  eombatante  in 
the  west.  The  Mrthm  of  a  oMnnson  nataonafity,  how- 
efor,emii  i»ils  fioriteet  ibrm^ eeems  ecaively  to  have 
eiteode^  beyond  theftig^ntee;  Hie  ruder  ocicnpants 
of  diehtoak  and  wW  oo«ntry  fiui&er  to  the  north 
were  probah^  ihroys-  regarded  as  the  people  of  an- 
other fand.  Yet'  although  we  do  not;  find  my  aotua! 
Monriarkin  of  the.  tiibee  of  the  north'  and  souths  as 
tbos  distjogiiijiirfi  we  should  perhaps-  be  in  error  if 
wa  were  l»  neaome  that  they^  kept  «p  no  interoonne 
with  eodi  other,  if  any  reliance  is  to  be  plaeed  on 
the  corteetneas  evwi  of  the  general  import  of  the 
•IMeeh  which  Tacitim  puts  into  the  nMuth  of  the 
Caiedooian  ganeiai  Qalgacatai  we  mvst  suppose  that 
the  events  which  had  happened  in  South  Britain, 
•inoe  the  orriral  of  the  Romana,  were*  both  well 
known,  aad  had  esoited  a.  deep. interest  beyond  the 
Gianipiaiis.  Galgacoa,  in. rousing  the  valor  of  his 
foUoweta,  makea  hia  appeal  thion^out  to  feehnga 
which  he  aaatunea.to  be  common  to  all  Britons,  and 
he  slbidea  to  the  revolt  of  the  Trinobantea  under 
Boadicea,  and  to  other  passages  of  the  conquest  of 
the  southern  tribes,  as  to  transactiotts  that  were  fiir* 
miliar  to  aU  bia  hearers, 


Section  II. 

THE    GOVSRNMENT     AWD     LAWS     OF    THS    ANCIENT 
BRITONS  BEFORE  THE  INVASION  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

Wb  leamjGrom  Cesar,  whoae  account  is  confirmed 
by  other  wnters  of  good  authority,  that  the  govern^* 
meat  of  the  ancient  British  nations  wasv  in  form  at 
least,  monarchical.  We  are  scarcely,  however,  en- 
titled to  aaaome  that  each  of  the  tribes  cor  nations 
we  have  ennmefHted  had  ito  own.  king*  or  chief,  and 
formed,  in  all  respects,  a  distinct  mid  independent 
tfate.  The  same  sovereign  may  in  some  caaes  have 
goremed  aeveral  tribes ;  or,  on  th«  other  hand,  what 
is  described  as  a  single  district  inhatuted  only  by  one 
people,  ntay  have  been  divided  into  several  sovereign- 
ties. C«sar»  for  instance,  mentieos  fo«r.  kings  in 
Kent ;  and  yet  no  geographer,  or  other  ancient  writer, 
has  spoken  of  that  territory  as  oocupied  by  more 
than  ooe  nation^  Of  the  ndes  of  sneoession  to  the 
royal  aulhoia^  little  ii  known.  We  are  informed, 
however,  that  they  made  no  distinction  of  sexes  in 
die  iuoceaskMi  to  the  royal  office  ;>  dtffeiing  ia  this 
from  the  tribes  of  the  Geimanic  stock.  We  have 
eiamplea  of  British  female  sovereigns  in  Boadioea 
sad  Caitismwndun. 

But  thou^  the  form  of  government  was  monar- 
rhicsl,  the  British  princes  appear  to  have  possessed 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  substance  of  sovereignty. 
Ooe  of  their  chief  prerogatives  was  that  of  command- 
ing the  forces  of  their  respective  tribes  in  the  time 
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of  war.  But  even  then  their  authority  was  very 
much  ciycnmscribed  by  their  nobility,  and  Btifl  more 
by  their  priests^  The  Druids,  as  we  have  ab-eady 
had  -occasion  to  obsenre,  were  possessed  of  very  great 
power  among  the  rude  Britons,  almost,  it  would  ap- 
pear," as  much  as  was  possessed  by  the  Egyptian 
prieMhood;  insomuch  that  the  government  among 
the  ancient  Britons  was  more  properly  a  theocracy 
than  either  a  monarchy,  aristocracy,  or  democracy. 

Dio  Chtysostom  says^  speakhig  of  the  Celtic  na- 
tions geuerally;  ^  Their  kings  ore  not  allowed  to  do 
anything  without  the  Druids;  not  so  much  as  to  con- 
sult about  putting  any  design  into  execution  without 
their  paiifioipation.  So  that  it  is  the  Druids  who 
reign  in  reality ;  and  Uie  kings,  though  they  sit  on 
thrones,  feast  in  splendor,  and  live  m  palaces,  are  no 
more  than  their  instruments  and  ministers  for  exe- 
cuting their  designs/'  But  the  gDvemment  appears 
to  have  had  also  a  mixture  in  it  of  popular  elements. 
Ambierix,  kittg  of  a  people  of  Gaul,  nmde  tiiis  excuse 
to  Ciesar  for  having  assaulted  his  camp : — <*  That  it 
had  not  been  done  with  his  advice  or  consent ;  and 
that  his  government  vras  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
people  had  as  much  power  over  him  as  he  had  over 
them."  The  British  princes  made  a  similar  excuse 
to  Cassar  for  having  seized  end  imprisoned  his  am- 
bassadors,— ^that  is,  they  kid  the  blame  upon  the 
multitude.  These  slight  intimations,  however,  are 
not  sufAcient  to  enable  us  to  form  any  opinion  as  to 
the  share  wliich  the  people  really  had  in  the  gov- 
ernment. With  regard  to  the  power  of  the  Druids 
we  have'  more  distinct  information. 

Among  most  rude  nations  the  laws  receive  their 
force  from  iieing  regarded  as  the  express  commands 
of  their  gods.  Where  a  particular  order  of  men  are 
supposed  to  be  the  only  persons  to  whom  the  gods 
have  communicated  the  knowledge  of  theh-  com* 
monds,  this  order  of  men  are  of  course  the  only  per- 
sons capable  of  decbring  and  exphiiaing  those  com- 
mands to  the  people.  In  a  word,  they  are  the  sole 
legialators  of  that  people.  Moreover,  the  violRtk>ns 
of  diese  laws  being  considered  as  violations  of  the 
wiU  of  heaven,  the  punishment  of  such  viobtions 
could  not  be  committed  to  any  but  the  ministers  of 
heaven^to  wit,  the  order  of  men  above  specified. 
In  an  early  state  of  society  a  very  large  proportion 
of  these  laws  are  penal,  consequently  punishment  is 
the  chief  employment  of  the  judicial  ofilce.  Conse- 
quently, too,  we  have  the  same  men  who  have  do* 
ckured  the  hiw  as  the  ministers,  and  as  it  were  the 
secretaries  of  the  gods,  executing  it  in  virtue  of  the 
same  privilege.  That  is,  we  have  the  same  men 
performmg  the  legislative  and  judicial  functions. 
Among  the  ancient  Britons  these  vast  powers  were 
enjoyed  by  the  Druids.^ 

Of  the. times,  places,  and  forms  of  die  judiciaJ 
proceedings  of  these  ghostiy  judges  little  or  nothing 
is  known.  Most  of  the  notices  preserved  by  Caesar 
in  relation  to  these  matters  we  have  already  given 
in  our  general  abstract  of  his  account  of  the  Druidi- 
cal  system.     The  courts  of  justice  in  which  the 

1  Diod.  Sictil.  T.  91.— Stnbo  ir.  p.  107.  (Lat«tia  lOSO.)— Casar 
B.  G.  vi.  13,  IS. 
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Draidb  presided  were,  theve  oan. be  little  dfNibt»  Uke 
their  temples,  open  to  tk^  sky.  Tk»  vesMget  ^ 
that  in  which  the  chief  British  taabqiiid  isi supposed 
to  have  bee*  held  sro  iBtill  to  be>trae(»diiii  tbe/Jsle  of 
Anglesey,  and  are  thua  desqribed;  faj> Rowland :  .*'  In 
the  other  end  of  t^  ,>ow»#hip  (<»f  Tw'J^  rPiyw), 
wherein  all  l;hese  piif^s  ^hf^ivly,  mi^ptmed  are,  there 
first  api^ea^  fft  largp  pir<m^  or,  thea|;^^,raised  ap;af 
earth  and  stones  to,  ,fi/grf^  ^(igb)^  r^se^iOing  a 
horseshoe,  opening  directly  to  the  wient,  npon  an 
even,  fair  apetof  ^roundL  Thia  cirque  or  theatre  is 
made  of  earth  and  atones^  carried  and  heaped  there 
to  form  the  bank.  It  is,  ^yithin  the  cn^nmvallation, 
about  twenty  paoes  over;  and  the  banksv  where 
whole  and  unbroken,  drove  five  yahh  perpendicu- 
lar height  It  is  caHe^  Bryn-Gwyn,  or  Brein- 
Gwyn,  t.  e.  the  aupreme  or  i»yal  tribunal.**^  It  ap- 
pears from  Cssar  that  the  «xn!«ctifMi  of  evidence  by 
torture  was  a  form  of  judicial  procedure  sometimea 
resorted  to  among  the  Gaula,  and  most  probably  it 

1  If  una  Antiqua,  pp.  89,  80. 


was  also  in.  ase  among  the  Britons.  Ceesar  tells  oa 
llM  it  v^aa  applied  "by  Itho;  Gauls  in*  the  case  of 
wetneik  who  wero/enspeoted  «of  shaving  oocaaioned 
the  death^f  their  tasbands ;  hvit  hm  doea  notsay  diat 
Ibis,  waa  the.  on^  case  is  whieli  it  wAs-npplied^  ^  -  One 
oC:lhefew  V^waiof  the  Ganl^  whidb.hd>expraaily  men- 
ti«ins  is,  that  wheni  a<  woman  waa  fonnd  gnihy  of  thia 
oruna,  she  .was  dailifnred '.  to  i  liie  ^uniaa,  ilnd  pmt  to 
danthbythnaidiof  escvUGiatin^Aonnentsi  We  may 
here  obsen^  that,,  natwkhatandlng  what  ia*  related 
respecting  the  vproousbostoaf  odnonbinago'  in  use 
aMMug  (the  Brlteni^'  the  nanriage  ^eontiaioni  appears 
still  to  have  been  distinctly  acknowledged  and  pn>- 
teclied  tby  the:  biw. .  The  ^histofty  of  -  Caitiamnndna, 
whoM !  snbjecti  raae  in  revolf  tagainat  i  her  aad  drove 
her  fi}om  herkwigdamf  itt»  their  Indignation  afc  her 
profligate;  abandonment  of  her  JraiAMBd^'  bed^  ahowa 
the  general  feeling  that  was  entertained  npoo  this 
snfa()e«t.  Casar  talaoiinlbrnis  iis*  that  iaaoiong  the 
Gaula  the  husbands  bad  the*  popper  of  Hfe  and  death 
both  «verAeit' wives  and  their  cUUren^    AmMlier 


tacH-DRiiD  in  hU  full  Judicial  Cortume,  and  wearing  the  Breastplate  of  Judgment,  pmnoanclng  Sentence. 
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Gtlfie  Itm  nlitiiig  to  marmge  which  he  mentioiM 
is,  thit,  wfafttever  d9wny  the  hmbiixid  'reesrred  with 
htf  wife,  he  added  to  It  an  oqoivftlent  annouiit;  liie 
wboie  then  eontiiMed  the  common  property  of  the 
two  80  k)dg  m  hoth  fiv«d,  md,  «fter  the  death  of 
Mtfa0r,  dofaKed,  Whh  mil  ttecuwiilatioim,  upon  the 
wniDr.  It  jdw  appean  from  hit  aecouut  of  the 
Droids,  alreaif  i|iiot«d,  that  theft'  and*  soitte  ollMir 
Crimea  werff  pudahed  oapitaliy,' a^oordiiig  ia  the 
km  dmiinMBred  by  these  judges.  Thoh*  sy^eni 
of  hw,  there  can  be  IMe  doobt,  waa  of  aa  aai)g;ai- 
aaiya  thaneter  aa  tiieir  tyatem  of  reHgloii,  of  whkh 
it  inde  a  part.  '      '  . 

Of  die  taraa  paid  by  the'  Britooif  to^theh  Mugs 
we  knoar  oodiii^  fiirther  than  that  the  Druida;  as 
dnid^  meatiDited,  took  care  to  be  eieeiiipited  fi«m 
tiMm,  aa  weil  aa  finom  aervtaig  in  war,  and  indeed  aH 
oilier  bindeBa^ 

We  ifaail  coDehale  thia  aeetioov  neeeaaairily  a  very 
neigre  one  (since  we  refrain  £rom  awellfa>g  ttut  oat 
IwtiKry  wi&  idle  conjectnea),  with  iSttet  aoceunt 
giTen  by  Sofinua  of  a  aingolarly  conatituted  govern- 
ment, wliich  he  placea  in  the  Western  Islanda  of 
Ciledonia,  and  to  which  possibly  in  some  feattires 
the  gorermnent  of  the  otiier  British  nations  may 
tare  borne  a  reaemblance.  These  ialaiida,  called 
the  Hebrides,  **  being  only,**  he  aays,  **aepamed 
from  each  other  by  narrow  firtbg,  or  arms  of  the  sea, 
eoistitate  one  kingdom.  The  sovereign  of  thia  king- 
dom has  nothing  which  he  can  properly  call  his  own, 
but  he  baa  the  free  nse  of  rU  the  possessions  of  all 
fail  lobjects.  The  reason  of  this  regulation  is,  that 
he  may  not  be  tempted  to  acts  of  oppression  and 
iDJD9tice,  by  the  desire  or  hope  of  increasing  his 
possessions,  since  he  knows  that  he  can  possess  no- 
thing. This  prince  is  not  even  allowed  to  have  a 
wife  of  his  own,  but  he  has  free  access  to  the  wives 
of  in  his  subjects,  that,  having  no  children  which  he 
ktwws  to  be  his  own,  he  may  not  be  prompted  to 
eocroach  on  the  privileges  of  his  subjects,  in  order 
to  a^in^andize  his  family."  It  is  cuTious  that  this 
was  one  of  the  means  devised  by  Plato  in  his  Re- 
pohlic,  to  guard  against  the  same  evil.  Solinus, 
however,  is  not  a  writer  of  any  authority,  and,  al- 
though most  of  his  stories  are  stolen,  no  confirma- 
tion or  trace  of  this  very  strange  statement  is,  we 
Miere,  to  be  found  anywhelre  else.  It  is  not  un- 
iiVeijr  that  he  mi^  be  merely  here  exercising  his 
inveDtion  in  giving  a  **  local  hahitadon' and  a  name" 
to  the  philosophical  fiction  of  Plato. 


Section  III. 

THX  OOVERinCENT  A5D  LAWS  OF  ROMAN  BRITAIN. 

The  transformation  of  South  Britain  into  a  Roman 
(^rorioce  necessarily  swept  away  the  native  govem- 
Bmt,  and  establiahed  another  in  ita  place ;  the  least 
^the  novel  characteristics  of  which  was,  that  it  was 
I  piremment  of  foreigners.  It  was  a  sudden  substi- 
nnioD  of  the  institutions  of  civilization  for  those  of  a 
'<>odition  nearly  approaching  to  barbarism.  The 
f^ooians  were  certainly,  as  a  nation,  the  greatest 
pnctical  statesmen  whom  the  world  has  yet  behekl. 


Among  odier  people  individuals  have  from  time  to 
Ihno  arisen  who  have  exhibited  vast  genius  in  devi- 
sing schemes  of' government,  or  have  shown  great 
capacity  for  ttdmlniiitration.  Biit  among  the  Romana 
alone  ther^  ex&atiKl  instStntions  which  were  able  to 
etisui^  a  Bticcesrflon  of  men  who  w^re  systematically 
tauglht  to*  **^  sway  the  rod  of  empire.'*  The  celebra- 
ted- Ifaes  of  thbir  great  poet  were  no  mere  poetical 
^c^ps^ody — ^-no  vMn  and  tftnpty  boast. 

tixrti6exii  alii  •pirantia  moUias  era, 
Crado  eqai40iB  i-  viiro*  ducent  de  tawimirB  Tvltiia ; 
OrabooC  <maflM  |Bqti|i#t{  o(qli^»  meatot 
De«cn bent  radio,  et  ■urgentia  siikra  dicent: 
To  ttgtn  imperto  pOfpuToa,  Roniane,  tnemento ; 

'    H0tdji*nmtiArUft;'|»cli4a«tei|MM*mdt«n; 
Para«n};in^jectiay,at  deMUgn  8up»|-bp«. 

JEneid,  vi.  646. 
Let  othera  Wtter  mould  the  rannin^  Snass 

■    Ofiiietel*,«MliM9rmth»bitoMliiagbraalr$ 
ikul  tofWn  i»t0^iM»  •  oavji^  fwMt     .    • 
Plead  better  at  the  bar ;  describe  the  ikiea. 
And  when  the  itaia  descend,  and  when  t'hey  rise'. 
->BaKR(aBo,'niaCldaealtm*,-ttritbw«irftat«»b^«    > 
To  rale  mankind,  and  make  the  wor)d  obej ; 
Disposing  peace  and  'war  thy  own  majestic  waj : 
To  tame  the  proad,  the  fettered  slare  to  free  ; 
Thete  are  imperial  aite,  and  wnthj  thee. 

Drjfdem'a  TVoni/ef ien. 

The  Roman  was  probably  the  wisest  oligarchy  that 
ever  existed*  In  Rome,  unlike  what  we  have  seen 
happen  in  other  oligarchies,  the  education  of  the 
ruling  clas9  was  as  carefully  attended  to,  as  jealously 
watched  over,  as  the  preservation  of  their  privileges. 
The  Roman  patrician  was  carefully  and  systemati- 
tiSfj  instructod  in  the  art  of  war,  and  in  such,  and 
such  only,  of  the  arts  of  peace  as  were  to  be  the 
source  of  power,  the  foundation  of  dominion  over 
those  who  aimed  at  universal  dominion.  Thus,  they 
made  their  law,  and  above  all  their  (ictioncs  Ugis — 
their  law  of  procedure — a  mystery  into  which  a 
plebeian  could  never  penetrate,  but  with  which 
they  themselves  took  care  to  be  familiar.  Thus 
among  the  Romans  we  sometimes  see  the  most  vari- 
ous and  apparently  (at  least  to  our  modern  notions  on 
the  subject)  inconsistent  qualities  united  in  the  same 
individual.  Without  bringing  forward  cases  such  as 
that  of  the  all-accomplished  Julius  Cesar,  of  men  of 
great  power  and  extent  of  original  genius,  we  might 
cite  instances  from  the  Roman  annals  of  the  same 
man  being  jurisconsult,  general,  public  professor  of 
law,  pontlfex  maximus,  consul,  dictator.'  When  we 
consider  that  to  these  various  accomplishments  were 
added  in  the  Roman  an  iron  discipline,  and  a  cour- 
age, cool,  steady,  collected,  we  shall  not  wonder  that 
his  march  was  to  uninterrupted  victory  and  universal 
empire. 

Long  after  a  military  despotism  had  succeeded  to 
the  power  of  that  mighty  oligarchy,  Rome  still  con- 
tinued as  much  of  her  ancient  policy  aa  required  that 
able  men,  though  no  longer  so  exclusively  selected 
from  one  class,  should  be  appointed  to  govern  her 
provinces  and  command  her  armies.  We  have  only 
to  look  at  the  resuh  to  be  c<mvinced  that  Britain  was 
not  an  exception  to  this  salutary  rule. 

The  ministers  of  the  Roman  state,  whether  called 

^  Grarins  Orig.,  lib.  i.  cap.  47  et  seq.  See  also  Helneocii  Historia 
Jaris  Romani. 
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republic  or  empire,  the  representatives  of  the  majesty 
of  the  Roman  name,  were  educated  soldiers,  juris- 
consults, statesmen;  and  whatever  mi^t  be  their 
errors  and  their  vices — and  they  were,  no  doubt, 
many — ^they  conquered,  and,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
civilized  a  large  portion  of  the  world.  In  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  people  have  done,  the  Romans 
communicated  to  the  nations  they  conquered  (not 
merely,  as  is  often  falsely  asserted,  their  vices«  but) 
whatever  of  the  blessings  of  civilization  they  them- 
selves possessed. 

It  is  interesting  to  an  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain 
at  the  present  day,  to  reflect  that,  towards  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era,  more  than  1500  years 
ago,  this  island  actually  possessed,  for  a  period  of 
above  300  years,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Roman 
civilization ;  that,  in  the  second  and  third  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  en- 
joyed persona]  security ;  and,  after  the  payment  of 
the  Roman  taxes,  security  of  property ;  arts  and  let- 
ters ;  elegant  and  commodious  buildings ;  and  roads, 
to  which  no  roads  they  have  had  since  could  bear 
comparison,  till  the  establishment  of  the  present  rail- 
Ways.  As  we  look  along  the  line  of  the  Greenwich 
railroad,  and  contemplate  its  massive  yet  elegant 
arches, — its  compact  and  solid  masonry, — its  iroji 
highway,  and  the  ponderous  yet  .compact  carriages 
that  fly  along  it,  and  reflect  that  the  whole  kingdom 
will  soon  be  intersected  with  similar  gigantic  struc- 
tures, we  feel  as  if  the  times  of  Roman  enterprise, 
as  regards  vastness  of  design  and  durability  of  work- 
manship, had  returned.  It  b  an  inquiry  of  no  com- 
mon importance  and  interest  to  attempt  to  leari^  what 
were  the  principal  ^features  of  that  civilization  which 
rose  so  early,  and,  after  lasting  some  three  centuries, 
was  so  rapidly  and  totally  destroyed. 

The  Roman  settlements  were  originally  divided 
into  colonies,  municipia,  and  Latin  cities ;  but,  in  the 
decline  of  the  empire,  the  distinctions  between  them 
were  obliterated,  and  they  were  all  invested  with 
equal  rights.  However,  from  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  it  is  fit  that  we  should  say  somethhig  of  the 
rise  and  progress,  as  well  as  of  the  leading  charac- 
teristics of  the  municipia.  "When  we  come  to  treat 
of  the  military  government  of  the  province,  we  shall 
have  to  say  something  of  the  colonies.  One  leading 
distinction  between  them,  noted  by  Aulus  Gellius, 
we  may  mention  here,  that  the  colonies  were  sent 
out  from,  the  municipia  taken  into^  the  Roman  state. 

The  Romans,  in  their  conquests,  so  far  pursued  a 
.different  system  from  that  of  most  of  the  ancient 
nations,  that  they  neither  sought  to  exterminate  nor 
reduce  to  slavery  the  nations  they  conquered.  It  is 
the  oinnion  of  M.  Guizot,'  whose  opinion  on  most 
points  of  the  philosophy  of  history  is  entitlecf  to  great 
respect,  that  this  difference  arose  from  the  situatiou 
of  most  of  the  neighboring  tribes  on  which  Rome  at 
first  made  war.  They  were  assembled  in  towns, 
not  dispersed  over  the  countr}'.  At  first,  the  Ro- 
mans did  not  venture  to  leave  their  former  inhabitants 
in  the  conquered  towns.     They  were  occupied  either 

1  Essais  lur  THistoire  dc  France :  Paris,  1834.  Prvmier  Eawi,  Du 
Regime  Municipal  dans  TEmpire  Romain,  p.  A,  et  seq. 


by  soldiers,  or  by  inhabitants  taken  from  Rome. 
Caere  was  the  first  whk;h  preserved  its  laws  and 
magistrates,  and  received,  in  part  at  least,  the  rights 
of  Rome.^  This  example  soon  became  general. 
There  were  diflferent  degrees,  however,  of  the  privi- 
lege; and  it  was  only  the  highest  degree  that  con- 
ferred the  right  of  voting  at  Rome  like  the  Romaaa. 
The  towns  of  the  last  class,  whose  citissens  were  thus 
admitted  to  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  were 
called  municipia  • 

Thence  arose  in  those  towns  a  separation  between 
the  municipal  rights  and  duties,  and  the  political 
rights  and  duties :  the  former  were  exercised  upon 
the  spot ;  the  latter  were  trapsported  to  Rome,  and 
could  only  be  exercised  within  its  walls.  The  prin- 
cipal matters  which  remained  local  were  —  1.  The 
religious  worship.  2.  The  administration  of  the  mu- 
nicipal proper^  and  revenues.  3.  The  police,  to  a 
certem  extent ;  with  4.  A  few  judicial  functions  spe- 
cially connected  with  it. 

AU  these  local  af^^irs  were  regulated  either  by  in- 
dividual magistrates,  named  by  the  inhabitants,  or  by 
the  curia  of  the  town,  that  is,  the  college  af  decuriones, 
or  inhabitants  possessed  of  a  territorial  revenue  to  a 
certain  amount.  In  general,  the  magistrates  were 
named  by  the  curia,  though  sometimes  by  all  the 
inhabitants.  As  a  neoessaiy  consequence  of  slavery, 
there  were  few  free  men  who  were  not  admissible 
into  the  curia*  Later,  the  (Ucuriones  were  called 
curiales. 

When  the  Roman  government  from  an  aristocracy 
was  changed  into  an  absolute  monarchy,  the  chief 
men  of  the  municipia,  who  had  repaired  to  Rome  for 
the  purpose  of  exercising  theur  political  powers,  and 
from  a  natural  ambition  to  share  in  the  government, 
having  no  longer  the  same  motive  to  go  to  Rome, 
remained  at  their  respective  municipia.  Thus  the 
municipia  obtained  a  portion  of  the  importance  which 
Rome  lost  This  was  the  flourishing  time  of  the 
Roman  municipia.  Their  importance  during  this 
epoch  is  attested  by  the  number  of  laws  regarding 
them,  and  the  attention  bestowed  upon  them  by  the 
jurisconsults. 

But  this  epoch  of  their  history  was,  in  process  of 
time,  succeeded  by  another  &x  less  prosperous.  The 
imperial  despotism  had  difficulties  to  struggle  with 
w^hich  required  vast  sums  of  money.  On  one  side 
were  the  barbarians,  who  were  either  to  be  bought 
ofl;  or  beaten.  In  either  case  money  was  wanted — 
in  the  first,  to  pay  the  barbarians ;  in  the  second,  to 
pay  the  soldiers  who  fought  them.  On  the  other 
side  was  a  vast  and  increasing  populace,  to  be  fed, 
amused,  and  kept  under.  In  order  to  obtain  re- 
sources, an  administrative  machinery  was  created, 
capable  of  extending  its  action  everywhere,  but  vast 
and  complicated,  and  consequently  itself  a  source  of 
great  expense.  The  revenues  of  the  towns,  as  weU 
as  those  of  individuals,  came  to  be  in  this  wa^  laid 
nnder  contribution.  At  diflferent  times  the  emperor 
seized  a  great  quantity  of  municipal  property.  Never- 
theless, the  local  burdens  for  which  that  property 
was  intended  to  provide,  remained  the  same,   or 

1  Liv.  lib.  r.  cap.  i. 
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ntiwr  frem  on  tncreaaiig,  from  die  increase  of  die 
popnlidoii.  When  die  revenues  of  a  sranicipofity 
were  insollicieiit  fat  its  expenl^es,  die  members  of 
the  cnm  (or  corporadon)  were  obliged  to  provide  for 
them  out  of  dieir  private  property.  Thus  die  stadoo 
of  decorio  became  a  source  of  min  to  those  who  held 
k,  thst  is,  to  all  the  inhabifiuits  in  easy  circumstances 
of  sH  the  mnnicipia  of  the  emjHre.  And  thus  was 
dettrojrad  the  middle  class  of  citisens,  and  the  way 
prepsnd  most  effectually  for  the  total  ruin  of  the 


TUs  nsult  was  accelerated  by  an  exemption  from 
the  curKsl  frmctions  being  gi-anted  to  certain  individu- 
ik  and  elssses  as  a  privilege.  So  that,  as  the  burdens 
ef  the  decurienes  increased,  this  privilege  came  in  to 
diminish  their  numbera.  Cooseqnendy,  the  weight 
pTBHed  widi  inereased  and  increasing  force  on  those 
thst  remained,  dfi  it  nldmatefy  annihilated  the  order ; 
•od,  for  a  season,  a  middle  class  may  be  said  to  have 
dittppesred  from  among  mankind.  And  as  human 
wdety,  without  that  middle  class,  is  as  infirm  as  any 
&hric  of  which  the  extremides  are  not  bound  to- 
getber,  or  ore  bound  but  by  a  rope  of  sand,  it  is  not 
forpristng  that  the  Roman  world  should  have  fallen 
as  essf  prey  to  the  hordes  of  warlike  barbarians  that 
poured  in  upon'  it.* 

Besides  ^e  main  incorporadon,  each  city  contained 
tarioos  colleges,  or  corporadons  of  operatives,  who 
held,  nys  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  an  ambiguous  station 
between  slavery  and  freedom.  In  these  societies 
empbjrments  were  hereditary,  so  that  the  son  of  die 
handiciaftsman  became  a  member  of  the  college  by 
bbtfa  or  caste.  It  is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose 
to  ester  into  an  account  of  these  Roman  guilds ;  but 
we  refer  die  reader  who  wishes  for  more  information 
respecting  thetn,  to  the  elaborate  and  learned  dis- 
elusion  on  the  subject  contained  in  the  tenth  chapter 
of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  work  on  the  **  Rise  and 
Prof^reas  of  the  Enj^h  Commonwealth."  That 
prince  of  jurisprudential  expositors,  Heineccius,  has 
abo  written  a  work,  ^  De  Collegiis  et  Corporibus 
Opificom.'* 

When  the  Romans  had  established  themselves 
in  Britain,  tfaey  proceeded,  according  to  their  usual 
pofiey,  to  make  Veruhmium  a  mnnicipium,  or  free 
town,  bestowing  en  the  inhabitants  all  the  privileges 
of  Roman  cidsens.  When  diis  first  happened,  the 
nmaicipol  system  was  in  die  second  stage  or  epoch 
of  the  progreaa  which  we  have  briefly  traced  above, 
that  is,  it  was  in  its  flourishing  state.  London,  too, 
though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  munieipium^ 
VK  even  distinguished  by  the  name  of  a  cobny, 
WIS,  we  are  informed  by  Tacitus,'  famous  iat  its 
tnde,  ei^oyiiig,  no  doubt,  some  of  the  advantages  of 
the  Roman  Monicipia.'    The  fiict  in  diis  particular 


■  b  thr  ahan  bti«f  aeeo«ml  of  \hm  Roaian  maniciirfa,  «•  have  ehiefiy 
f  j3o««d  the  MMj  of  M.  Giiixot,  ftbore  qnola(L 

*  AbuI.  lib.  xiT.  cmp.  zxxiii.  Hit  word*  are  "LoodioiaBi^aaKno- 
aMto4pnd«Bi  eokna  aon  iniipw,  led  oupiA  negotiator um  et  oomnea- 
^•aa  aaxxaii  colebre.**  H*  •xptmAf  ealla  V«raUniiain  a  wuutieifum. 
S*«  ■]»  Sufltoniiia,  Vit.  Neron.  capi  zxziz.  Both  Tacitvs  and  Sw 
^"Bm  «9  tlM  wonla  cwnm  et  #oct«rMM,— while  ctetioa  may  refer  to 
Venlaasm,  meimwm  to  Loodoo.  9ed  also  Honley't  Britannia  Ro- 
"  ut,  pp.  19  aad  98. 
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faistance  of  Britain,  agrees  with  snd  illustrates  the 
general  ftct  stated  above.  In  a  few  years  the  two 
places  above  named  were  crowded  with  inhabitants, 
who  were  all  zealous  partisans  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. Bodi  these  facts  are  demonstrated  by  what 
happened  to  these  two  cities  in  the  great  revolt  under 
Boadicea.  The  revolted  Britons,  as  already  related, 
attacked  with  fury  London  and  Verulamium,  on 
account  of  their  attachment  to  the  Romans,  and  des- 
troyed no  fewer  than  70,000  of  their  inhabitants — a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  populousness  of  those  towns. 

That  populousness  also,  in  so  short  a  time  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Romans  in  the  island,  is  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  wise  policy  of  the  Romans,  in 
reconciling  the  conquered  people  to  their  domina- 
tion, by  theb*  municipal  institutions ;  for  the  wonder 
is,  not  that  a  part  of  the  Britons  made  the  revolt 
above  alluded  to,  but  that  so  many  of  them  were 
ah*eady  quietly 'settied,  along  with  the  colonists  sent 
out  from  Italy,  or  their  descendants,  in  London  and 
Verubmium.  The  principal  towns  of  every  Roman 
province,  besides,  as  we  have  ab*eady  stated,  being 
governed  by  laws  and  magistrates  similar  to  those  of 
Rome,  were  adorned  with  temples,  courts  of  justice, 
theatres,  statues,  and  other  public  buildings  and 
monuments,  in  imitation  of  that  mighty  city — thus 
imitating  the  external  and  physical,  as  well  as  the 
internal  and  moral  characteristics  of  their  metropolis. 
••  The  country  was  replete,"  says  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave, **  with  the  monuments  of  Roman  magnificence. 
Bialmesbury  appeals  to  those  stately  ruins  as  testi- 
monies of  the  fiivor  which  Britain  had  enjoyed ;  the 
towers,  die  temples,  the  theatres,  and  the  badis, 
which  yet  remained  undestroyed,  excited  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  the  chronicler  and  the  traveler ; 
and  even  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  edifices 
raised  by  the  Romans  were  so  numerous  and  costiy, 
ss  almost  to  excel  any  others  on  this  side  the  Alps. 
Nor  were  diese  structures  among  the  least  influ* 
ential  means  of  establishing  the  Roman  power.  Ar- 
chitecture, as  cultivated  by  the  ancients,  was  not 
merely  presented  to  the  eye ;  the  art  wpBke  also  to 
the  mind.  The  walls  covered  with  die  decrees  of  the 
legisbaure,  engraved  on  bronze,  or  sculptured  in  the 
marble ;  the  triumphal  arches,  crowned  by  the  slatiiee 
of  the  princes  who  governed  die  province  from  die 
distant  Quirinal;  the  tesselated  floor,  pictured  widi 
die  mythology  of  the  state,  whose  sovereiipi  wa«  iu 
pontiff— an  contributed  to  act  upon  the  ftmh$»$i»  ^ 
the  peojJe,  and  to  impress  them  widi  ntnpmiA  mad 
submission.  The  conquered  shared  ie  tim  Umm 
and  were  exalted  by  the  splendor  of  tfa»  f^idff/'' 

The  goveniment  of  BritaiB,  so  Umt^  as  a  |gni«r 
only  one  province,  is  supposed  to  km^  U^m  vm^ 
mitted,  according  to  custom,  i»  m  mtt^  ffftmumr 
whose  powers  appear  to  ha»e  s(  W«t  K*^t^  ^m^ 
discretionaiy,  and  but  Uftle  owUvM  «/«••  ir  '^ 
established  laws  of  the  «m^4>.    Hi 
clear,  from  what  Tscittis  «a>*  a^  «^m  /yil*  #• 
cola,  that  the  govemm^fil  ^  -tiU  k/^twp  r  < 
before  the  arrival  of  ^t>Afit,    i»««  ^-xrrf^ 

»  Riee  and  PratreeeeftW  b^.*!  «vvh.»^.^«  .   • 
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prestiTe.  That  oxceDent  ponon  emi^ed  bis  fint 
wixitor  in  redr««8tDg  tb«  gnevannet  ^  tfio  Bntrnv* 
whicK  had  b09ii./M>  gnont  as  to  locwiaion  fifoyiwit 
reyolt9,.  aod  rondl0r  a;  gtat»>of  pMMH»  mwo'  ^enriblei  to 
them  than  a  ftsato.  oC  war*. .  0«e  vemMrii  of  TacitilB, 
m  d^aeril^iig.tbe  oomaeoof  poliey.  fnnwiad  l^  his 
fathw-iii-laWf  seenuii  t»  aooImd  nouif  theitiffihole 
aeqret  of  the  Eoman  avt  of  gorammg'tlHdr  pnHriiipes^ 
aa  daatii^ttiahed  frora  tbe.badwiwMimkecttBty  uanally 
Ui8|4«.y;e4  bj  ^oooqiienng  atato^  in  th«ir(>ottMlaet<.«o< 
wanlS'  tbO(  conqqered^  f*  Doctaia,''  .he  a^a  of  Agfein 
oola«  **  par  aheaa*  eKperim^ta^  patwrn  tpy^i  drnms^ 
si  injuru^  9a9iKf««iA(r;"~-4Might  %*  the  experwMe 
of  othera,  that.'littla  waa  gained,  l^  eima^  if  aueoeta 
WB8  4EaUowB4,bf  inimiea.  The  ed»t  of  Hadtian^ 
however,  fromolgaled  a^bi  13U  wd  calM  the  per-» 
petttai  edictyifaadi^Ki  deuHthe.  i^ect  of  niiln^tmg 
the  tynuttgrof  thoifHOiiiicad  preaidenttiamoe it.oon- 
tained  a'.«yatem.of.TBlea  by  whiolt  lliejr  tworatito 
regulate  their  conduct- ia  tlieiif  judicial  fsiipacity,  and 
by  which  ithftaidmiBiatnili^  of  jasldoe  vaai  lendened 
unifonn  thcofagboutfU ^iho' eotpipo^ ] 

From  the.^rooiulgatioo'  of  t the  perpetual ediot  of 
the  EmpexoK-  Hadpiiaii .  to-  the  final  dopaituve  of  the 
Romans' oat  bf  dihia  ialaod^  ^waa  abont  •  dOQ  ytaava; 
and  dmiag  that  |>eriod  the  lam  viBjomemam  iinidy 
«at8hliafaed<uL<aU  the  llonian  domknona  in  Bntaki.  > 
[n  our*  aketeii  of  flie  mnnieipB^  matitatiottB  wrm  haste 
ahreadgr  gnen  the-  wihatanoe  ■  of  a  portieD  of  those 
iawa<-«-rind'm'SfliatKematiiato<bo  said  WBohail  ha;tfe 
to  attude  <to  odkorej  Mnafe  of  thenv  wero  ombodied 
in  the  Theodosian  Code,  by  command  of  (lie.«£iii- 
p«ror  Thabtoipa,  about  the  ywar  48a  This'^^e 
did  not,  however,  as  MomeacfideviseOniS'tO'sappoae) 
eonstiiute  She  whole  Nbody>  06  ihe  Rbnan  law  in  the 
fiAh  oeBftUi;.  .it^aa  a  eoUeotion  of  the  ooiMiitalioas 
of  thiB  emperoBBifnim  CbnataHtiBe  to  TheadosiBathe 
younger  j^  '  Inlepandiently  of  thoae  oonstitiitieak,  Ahe 
law  of  the  Twidve  Tablea ;  tho'alicient  aenatnt'ciSB* 
imltB,  and.  plebiseita';  tiie-  adiote  of  the  pneiomy  or 
raither  the  perpetoai  ediet  of  Hadrian^*  which  had 
superaeded  these ;  andrtetty,  the  ire$ponsa  prudtn-- 
tunk,  tiie  opinkniB  of  the  jtniaeonsults;  formed  parCt)f 
the  BomaaJow;.  ladeedv  m  tte  ytaayj4i26,  by  a  con*- 
stitQtion  of  mieodoehM  thO'  yoonger  >aad  V  alendttian, 
the  works  of  fire  of  the  great  jurisconsults,  Pa^nia** 
nue^  PauihuK  Ghdus,  Uipianu8,  «nd/ModefltiB«laV  tmi 
4if  four  odiera,  seemuio  ioco,  ^csovda,  Sabinna*  Jn- 
lianus,  and  MareeiluS)  had  oKpresabf  naceived  the 
force  of  taw«*  The  Theodeauui  €<«Aov  however, 
doobtiess  contained  the  most  importftnt  pevtien  of 
the  tow  of  tbe  empiirev  ftnd  isslso  tbe:»^eo|imanie 
which  throws  most  light' on  ttiat  opeeh^  prtitiottlarl^ 
when  aided  by  the  vevy  laamedcomuieafcary.  of 
Jacobus  Gothoilred.  To  attempt  to>  gn«  any  de-' 
tailed  account  of  that  vast  bedy 'of'.l«w»ia)  this  t>lBce 
would  evidently  be  futile. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  corptos 

1  Heinee.  Aatiq.  Robmb.  lib.  1^  Mp.  tr.  ^  let*  4m'«I«  H^intoeii 
Hift.  Jiir.  Rom.  i.  $  973  «nd  OAriiMi  Orifin.  lib.  i.  mp*  ^9,-    ' 

*  Haineodi  Hist.  Jar.  Rom.  lib.  i.'^  879.  Gnvxim  Otig.  lib.  i.  cap, 
131. 
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juris,  or  body  of 'law,  pranralgafeed  by  Justinian,  cod^ 
tains  in-subatanoe  mnch  of  what  was  in  tho  Theodo- 
sian  iCode,  as'  wieE  aa  in  the  worka  of  those  great 
juiiaeeBettitsa  •  And  ahhoagjhiwo  cannot. join  in  the 
adndnition'tezpraMed -bysenrie  for  the  «*  regular 
etxier"  of  tiMfc  digosti  whim  oader  Shore  is  notte,  we 
flDinA>needB«dBnlithsS,  aa  m  body  of  laivi,  it  remuns  a 
inoDnaseDtef'the'goodaeDaeof  thatilfaMtrkRis  people, 
and' of  their  spoilt  i  practical  talents  for  government 
and  legislaliDnt. 

•It  thas  been  the  tfeshion  with  historical  writers' 
IxriattrihnlBD  sniich<  of- tho- •progress  of  naodem  £u- 
veptean  eirilimtiomto  itte  mvival.  of  die  luiowMge  of 
the^Jbomait  bnvv  by  the  diseoveiy  of  a  copy  of  the 
Pandects  of  Jnstiniaii-  «t  Amalpfai,  A»  D*  1 137*  Von 
Sflnrignyiin'ihisifiistovy  of^tho  BomanvLaw  daring 
tho-  Middio  Ages,  has  oonspletaly  proved  that  the 
Roman'  law.  had  nevOr  .penidied^  and  tbweibre  that 
Iho  story  of  ils  ^^uocttatiosby  the  disoovesy  of  the 
FandOets*at  Amalphi>  iai  Aen  twelflii-<o9nlairy  is  em>- 
neoQs.'  Indeedrsnose^tiban  half  a  ccmloTy  before  the 
appeaninoe  of  the  wosk  of  Von  Savigny,  Heineocius 
had  'arrived  at  nearly  the  same  oonehision,  4ho<ogb 
ho  did  not  90  into*  •such  fnlaeis  of  detft'd  as  Von 
Savigny<,4  But  tbe.  repoitod  discmrery  (tf  the  Fan- 
deota,  and  the  rapid  efiects  asoribed^  to  that  one 
cduae,  bear  obont  them  aometlnBg  of  that  air  of  the 
miraouhms  which  hne^alwayB'foHBd  such^favor-with 
mankindi  •  >   >    •'     • 

'■  For  the  pvvposea  of « administration, .  tho  Roraan 
territories  in  Britain  were,  aii>nt  Idf-yoan 'after  its 
.firbt'ebcnpation  by-*lheoe  eonqnororsy  divided  into 
two  praviticesyttorwhicU  thi^  more'wero  afterwards 
added.  ^eioOly^.natide  of  thoae  diviaibni  wfoioh 
can  be  TMirfoatiy  depended  on; so' fiur  as  it  goes,  is 
eontainod'fn  tin  ^«*.Ndtilia4''  Already  mentioned,  a 
document  wiack  is  of  about '  tiie  ^ame  date  with  the 
Theodoskn  (Mm  ('^  hot  all'  that,  we  learn  from  this 
document  is*  that  the  "names  of  the  five  ptovinces 
wnre  Fkvia  Cfesarienais,  Britannia  Prima,  Britannia 
Seounda,  Valentiai'  and  Matiraa  Oftsariensis.  As 
to  the,  parts  of  the  island  to  which  theae  names 
were/reapectirriy  applied,  wo-  arraltogether  in  the 
dttTk.  it  <ir  evon  doabtfal  wfaMer .  they  wove  all 
contamediwidiia  thofwaU  ofliBevemsi  or  whether 
stae.of'thl»rai(bnt  Which  iai matter  «f'«onjeolare)  did 
nte  oomprahMid'tiie<spaoobetweea  thatitfampnrt  and 
tfacnwaltofcAntdnimiakf.  .RIcfaBrd  «f  Cirencoater  adds 
a  si«th..priiiauee,  'to^wWch  'he  gi^es'the  name  of 
Veapariana^^and  ivhifdi  ho  makes  to  extend  from 
tkewall  of  "AintDntsns*  to 'the  Moray  Frith*  - 

THie  madiinery  idr  gw erriing /Britain  as  well  nj« 
the  other  iprovineeaof  the  Bhman  empire,  'varied 
with*  the  OKtent  of  ihartr  enspnv;  We  'shall  now 
give  an  acos«titof'4t  when  iSWM  in  its  most  com- 
plete and  extOMrivo  fbrm.  In  tiie  fifth  centniy,  thfi 
Rmperor'Ooustanthiefthe  Great  divided  tho  whole 

^  Se«  Henry,  iliit.  of  Bntcin,  book  u  chap.  tii.  $  3.  Also  Heinrr:- 
dur,-  itdb^rtiftni,  Hume',  ice. 

«  H4tt«cdrilM.  Jiir.  Rom.  lib.  i.*$  41^  4K  415.' 

^  The  b^  edition  of  it  in  that  with  the  CotomentaiT  of  Pnarirolun, 
^wn  in  die  Mvnith  ▼oTtinw  of  the  Roman  AnUqoities  of  Gneviiut.  A  u 
Mcoant  of  the  portion  of  it  relating  to  Britain  will  be  found  in  H  n- 
ley'e  Britannia  Romana. 
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CONSTITUTION^  GOVERNMENT,  AND  LAWS. 


sa 


Roman  etninre  into  the  four  prefectures  of  the  Eaatr   ^  private  citisreB,  cdled  judex  (Hterelly  '*  judge**) 


Dtyricttin,  Italy,  and  Oaul^  mmf  eaeh  of  ivhofch  he 
Mtafaiiihed  a  prefect.^  Each  of  theae  praf^ctnvea 
wu  aobdivided  into-  a-eavtain.  number^  of  4ioaeaea, 
each  of  which  ma  governed,;  wider i  the  pvafiael^'by 
an  odieer  called  theticar  4>f>4fa»  dvooeae.  The 
dkneve  of  Britain,  a*  well  aethiMe  ^•Gaul'  aod 
Spain,  was  ^eeiprehendediwflie  prefiMtoroef 'Gand. 
The  coast  ef  die  vicar  of  ^rllaiiit  who  reaUad 
chiefly  at  London,  waa  composed  of  itihe  &flDWiig 
oflieen  :«*«  principal  oflloer  hj£  the  af^iita?  a  prin- 
cipal >eua<aiy ;  «wa chief  atconniaafU;  w  aaattar laf 
die  pricona;  a  nolHry;'  »  aetsretavy  ^ibriidiapattiies; 
an  assistant ;  under^aasistsBiis ;  cleifce  fo.  appeaii ; 
vergeanta  and  other  {infevkl9foficet)a»' :. 

Eaeh  of  the  five  pcevlnca,»  of  Bntaunhad.  a>  tiar- 
tienltt'  gev«nifir,.sl^€|d  a»  ptasident^  whe  ifesided 
witfaiB  the  proaince.  -  Fvoin  theae  go«araei'»aippeak 
hj  le  the-^ear,  and  froa  him  toihe  ptofectriof  Gaid. 
The  title  ef  the  Tlear  of  Britain  y^  SpeetabaiB^  aUd 
the  enai^ns  of  his  oftee  mae-'m^book  ofinstractiens 
in  a  ffreen  eover,^aad  tm  aaaltes'  rtopre8eiiting>>4ie 
fire  provinces' nndar.hia  Jnrisdiotiim, •  and  ph»ed 
withhs  a  line  wliieh  ■BoalaSad  ^hO'  trimgnlar  ftim  «f 
the  isAsnd.  Two  of  thto  prawaees^nMh^'dle 
fwo  naoat  northwly.  wei»  •  gonsaaed  hy '  persens  •  of 
coosalar  dignity,  tbe  thnae-  odioias  <h!y  peraona  atyM 
presidents.  The  eonrtt  op  mere)  propeviy  btaremm^  <ef 
each  oC  these  govemma  was  almost  an  ettafr  copy, 
SB  a  amaller  aealeref  that.  o€  the*  vscaa'of  the  diocese 
aod  ef  the  prefcot  of  die  ptefiBotnis^f  I 

It  ia  not  neoeasasy'to  enter  intoi  move  idata^iin 
ragBrd  to  dm  vanaoa  aabQtdinsiairshiiiiiiHHifHitfM,qfll«» 
cei.  It  is  aaffieienl  to  obaaavev  idtat^^lbey  .fmna  a 
uwipiete  — ampla><)f tpnte'and  tahppteiad«iuisti^ve 
Then  is  iu»  hidefiendBiaceri)4>lfa0jBBe* 
diey:  are  enhaedinate  «aia.to/«aodiert  <op 
to  the  evpesoi^  yAm  ham  th*  abaokiierjidisiHisai  of 
thair  destiny.  There  waoa^pealt  for  the  aobjaota 
■fdaat  die  fiinetionanss,.'biiiHt»;  theiv%»snpeihH». 
We  aaeeS  witii  nceodsdinaSe  powers)  destined  ts^act 
as  chedbs  upoai 'one  >  another  r  ^esytfafaigj  psaceeds 
aecsrdiiiir  tt»  *  strict^  ^radoasad  scsfa';  and  yet  M. 
Gniaot  thinks,  and  net  a:few  will  agree  widi  him, 
that  dits  adnainiatrathre  maclnneiy  of 'the  •  imperial 
deapodm  ww  •leaa^aevoaate  (daMe  ivlio  iived  inder 
it  than  die  powers  which  preceded  >iitj**«whelher 
the  short-lived,  hat  on.  diet  aooonntmAre  npaoiaii% 
tyraany  ef  the  Boman'preoonaal,  zepofalican'at'leaat 
01  name,  or  the  barfaarona  ojipressiaii  of  their  nadve 
rnlersr— tlieir  l^MirBHt  and  fegoeiona  ^infteins^  and 
laaaiic  priests*.  Wdiiespeot^^toy-diefadininisfaiation 
af  die  hnva,  die  BJomsn  gjovemosa '  )iad  tiie  itrie 
jndgment  of  all  canaea»  wothout  othefyappesl  tliao  to 
the  empeior.  b  /dm  fisat  -agea  4)f /tihr  umpire^  apd 
coufaiuiably  to  the  abcient  custoaM^.hei  to  whom 
the  jmiadicdoii  bdongad^  1rhAthAV:pndtoxw>8»vonior 
af  the  province,  or  municipal  magistrate,  when  a 
cue  came  before  him  for  trial,  (Sd  nothing  but 
detennine  die  .ndft.of.  kwr.  He  thsa  appeinted 

^  HciBMni  Hist.  Jar.  tLaatm^  vLl^  aiS>-~NaUtiA  Impehv  widi 
PtMinlM' CoauMntary.  .  .  , 

*  Kocitia  baperii,  chap,  xliz     HdaMcii  4Bti4*  Boia.  J^ptpwi-  lib.  i. 


oort«8ponding  to  oar  jniy,  who  exaaaoned  and  decided 
apap4fie<psint  of  fact.  The^prineiple'  laid  down  by 
thA  magtedrate  Wtts  applied  ts^  tftie  fiiot  recognuEed  by 
theyiu^cD,  ahd'dM  tiWwaatiMiSfpleted.' 

<  la-  piepctttisn  ;a8«  ■t^iS'  impairtal  despothim'was  es* 
tahhshed;  ths  tateweiltioa  ef  the  jtideie  berime  less 
r^nhun.*:  This  anagisirates,  ^without  harvingi  reconrse 
todiat  ■oonttisanee.-tdaeidadj  eertaia  attidrs  whieh 
di^>cafledTie«^dt»-dJiaiiiit^.|»^iiM»ies,'  DiOcMkn 
fonndUy^alMdiahed  di»  iiistitatiini  of  the' judex-  bi  the 
pnivhiees;  it  ne  ioi^ev  appeavsd  baa  Mk  an^xcepdon 
ts>ai ralei  and,^  th^'time  of  Jvsdahuiv  it  eeems  to 
httre-falleaieomplatelyiatoi^eaaAtade^)'    ^ 

Fnm  ttus^'itlwill' appear  thart;  ia<:BMtaiB  as  else- 
where^  tliei  goaemdrs  had'>  two.  jerts  ef  duties  ^— 
.li<  TiMy  were»itii&  einpBBer*s.ixmnitelv^  intrusted 
widi-  the  eoflacdoDi  of  .tke  esvcfom^'wilb  the  coln- 
toand  «nd  vecvaidnf  of  die>armiBB,  widi  ^e«  manage- 
ment'of  the  impairlM^'paStsir' and^' isca  word,  of  every 
relation  in  wliieh  die  en^fenor*  stood  to  his  sabfeoss ; 
2.  They  had  tiie  ajindniflcrajtioli'  of  jvillce.^  The 
admiuistvatiw 'aiid<jndicial>'depB]tm«nts  >were> dins, 
enntrary  to  some  ef-  diet  imost  importluit  pitoaijiles  of 
geed'  govemanent,  striddy  <sombttaed;:  die  Ronoan 
«empe«gynot  beiag  of  the  dpiDMa  ef  iGeorge  III., 
wiieh  'heideohDed  that  •^he  boked  «pon  the  iadepea- 
•denoe'aiHbinprii^tBeaa  ef  die  judges  >aa  essential  to 
vfhe  impartial  administration  ef  juadce-H^ia  on«  of  the 
•beatiSecarideaof  the  rights.  airilibeUBSui  .of  his  sab- 
jeei»t*«nd  as/  meal  oondaclse  te'lHe.  honar<-ef  the 


When  the:BoaiaBs  ooaqaered  atpea^  diey^gen- 
ersHyporaned-widiidieBa  ote  af  two  mode9(-«»diey 
either  iasposed^n  4hem  -an* 'annual  tribute,  orliiey 
tooio  fraai  thenar  diearlaadsi  eoloBlzing  tlievi  from 
Btoane^'  or  reatoring  them  to  the  icoMpiered  people 
)  on  4he  eonditioB  ef  iMir  payittg>  a^eSrtain  |>rapoatien 
«f-^tfae!nvenne  of  them  to  the  ooHqaelrovSL'  Those 
treated  in  tias  former  naoiner  ware-criled'  tnhutam; . 
dioaextreatsd  in.  tbe  ^attert  ii«c«i^«fas.  At  first  Bri- 
tsht  behmged  to  the  former  dass,  botaikerwards  to 
the  latten  The  wcHgaUs*  paid  4nm^  their  arable 
land  a  tax  aaUed  duunue^  frtei  their  'paatase^  a  tax 
oalled  *9enpiur(t\  -and  from  their  ports  %  tax  eaHed 
jparfta'latai* 

Iftnr  deguvMe,  aa  the  naaEie  Impliet^  was  properly  a 
thhO'; 'hat  tUe  proportion  tariedi  being  sometimes 
Jess,  sometimes  move^  dam  a  tdnth«'  nccteding  to  the 
exigemdes^ef  theeeeadon  and  thepoveyty  aad  fertility 
of  llie'«oantry*A  Altemratda,  nndar  the  ^ttperors, 
the  prepovdenwas  settled  by  die  Coasn^meatoria^, 
or  htwtfor  snpp^g  Rome,  and  al^nswdsiCoostan- 
tinople^  withisoen*^  >  Certain  griovaaicea  hi  the- man- 
ner of  levying  this  tax  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  Brittin  were  remedied  by ^Agdcqla.'^    This  tax  was 

^  Iiutit,  lib.  ir*  tit.  17,    D«  officio  Jadicii.— Goisot,  Conn  d^Histotn 
'  Modem*,  tol.  ii.  p.  54.    Hmmoc.  A&tiq.  Ifcom.  nM  tufrc 
9  Hemeocii  Aatiq.  Ron.  Appaadiz,  Ub.  i.  (iii. 
3  CmMu*  loaiittb,  M  Maic¥.  1761. 
«  H«til.%A«liq.  Km-  Afffk.  lib.  i.  ^  114. 

*  Hmh.  Id.  ^  lU.-^BacBiUB.  da  VacticaLJPqp,  Roia.  cap.  ii 

•  Jae.  Oothofrad.  m1  Tit.  Cod.  Theod.  Caa.  Tnm. 
^  Tacit.  Apic.  cap.  ziz. 
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also  levied  on  odwr  U>jng»  b#ndoft.«oni,.aiu:h«i.«rii^ 
yards  aad  ordiasdB«  •  ^ .-.  -  r<.  .^^ 

The  llo«eMisra]M>Jenei  a,  ta^.m  pp#tai)(>gipuiidf 
and  fjnuU*.  Tfaia  twi;.wa#  ca])bd.«qii)tiir<af  .be^aim 
the  coUector  oCit  vf^ote  dowipkiQ  l^ia  ixM^Mi  the  i^fiinr 
ber  of  the  oattlop^  lindffr  the^fffyiperiiNrav  tb^jtax  ^ras 
partly  kvied  JA^kiud*^  Vim  t^^wh^^ fy^t^jmpfitt^^ 
on  them,  proved  very  oppressive^to  tk^.3x^ja»,  (beiur 
proper^  ebiefly. theft  conaiatiiig,  in,  icaMi^,.  ffid  i^ey 
being  obliged  to  borro;w,.a[iQafyr.l)i)in../iOfne,  o£,thi» 
wealthy  Romaoa^iat  an  .fttorbitaat.iDte  ,of  Jintei}* 
est.  Seneoa  i»  said  ^to.  h^ve,  ta^t  ^e.Bij^top^. above 
322,000^* ;  ai^d^.hia,  dfsipaqduig  i^?nRth  ,r>g9^  ^^^  Atime 
when  they  were  uo^hl^  to. pay, is  .^^ppos^d-to  have 
contributed  to  the  grea^.revolt  under  J^oadicea.^.     . 

Another  iinpartant.  ^^.,was.  the  tP^teriOt  ojc.cm" 
toms,  which  i».Bffitain.ai:e. said  t^havo  been  remarks 
ably  heavy,  AAOther  was  raised  Iron  wppft  of  eveiy 
description*,  besides  these,  tl^r^  .wove  varioua 
other  taxeSf  wl^iph  prMsed  h^vi\y:OA  the  conquered 
people.1 

The  charge  of  cottsf.ring  b^  these  taxes  was.  coin*, 
mitted  to  an  imperial  procurator,  who  had  the  super- 
intendence of  all  the  inferior  officers  employed  in  this 
branch  of  administration;  and  in^Britainv  as  else^ 
where,  the  principal  taxes  were  let  to  farmers  at  a 
yearly  rent.  We  have  the  authority  of  Tacitus,  that 
the  Britons  were  exposed  to  grievous  extortions  in 
the  raising  of  them. 

The  troops  which  the  Romans  stationed  in  Britain 
to  secure  their  conquest  were,  according  to  their 
usual  policy,  coUected  from  many  distinct  and  remote 
provinces  of  the  empire,  and  differed  from  the  Bri- 
tons and  from  each  other  in  their  manners  and  lan- 
guages.^ About  the  same  time  that  the  changes 
which  have  been  described  were  made  in  the  civil 
administration  of  the  empire,  a  similar  change  was 
made  in  the  government  of  the  military  establish- 
ment. Constantine  the-  Great  deprived  the  prstorian 
prefects  of  their  military  command,  and  appointed  in 
their  stead  two  new  officers  called  magistri  militum, 
one  of  whom  had  the*  command  of  the  cavalry,  the 
other  of  the  infantry.  These  bad  not  their  ordinaiy 
residence  in  Britain;  but  the  Roman  troops  there 
were  conmumded  under  them  by  the  three  following 
officers:  1.  Comes  Littoris  Saxonici  per  Britan- 
niam,  the  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore  in  Britain. 
2.  Comes  Britannis,  the  Count  of  Britain.  3.  Dux 
Britanniarum,  the  Duke  of  Britain.^ 

Wherever  the  government  is  a  pure  despotism,  the 
principal  officers  of  state  will  be,  at  least  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  private  friends  or  associates  of  the  mon- 
arch, or  individual  in  whose  hands  is  lodged  the  sov- 
ereign power.    These  will  be  his  counsellors  and  his 

I  Heinecc.  Id.  $116. 

*  Barniftan.  de  Vectigal.  Pop.  Rom.  c«p.  \r.  p.  65,  et  Beq. 
3  Xiphilintii,  Epitome  Diooia  Nicci  ia  Nerooe. 

«  Heineoc.  Id.  $  118. 

A  Notitia,  $  5St,  63,  or  71-97,  lib.  ii.  of  Pamciroloa*  dirinon. 

*  Notitia,  ^  9S,  S3, 63  in  Horriey ;  or  71,  78,  87,  lib.  ii.  of  Panciro- 
las'  diviaion.  This  i«  tha  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  Notitia,  aa 
we  apprehend,  without  reference  to  their  rank.  For  it  la  probable,  for 
reaaona  which  will  be  aaaigned  in  the  note  on  the  Count  of  Britain, 
that  the  Duke  of.  Britain,  though  placed  last,  waa  at  leaat  equal  in 
rank  to  the  other  two  fiuctionariea. 


uuniftenk  TlWr.iQ  :^e  courtaof  the  middle  ages,  as 
we  shall  have  oecasiou  to  remark  h^oeafrer,  those 
whp.  ]bald>P%M  abqut  the  kind's  person,  many  of 
which  we.shonld  •consider  n^euialr were,  in. effect, 
tho  king's  (Qunistenu  ,  In  fmcti  the  more  modem  prac- 
tioe  was  bozrowctd  frx>m  the  laler  Roman  a«d  Bysan- 
tiu9,<w>peroi«.  In  ibfi  coort*  of  tho  Rojnan  empe- 
rorew  from  Augustus  downwardsttbe«e  couoseUora 
were  s^ed  Qomitea  A^igustalasi^or  Coxpjijt^  Augusta, 
fpmpauioQs  of  ^  euipeimv  from^  tiieir  constant  at* 
tendanca*  oa  ,his  person,  T4iey  ,were  divided  into 
tbr^e  >ordeiv  or  degrees.  When  th^y  ]pft,  the.  impe- 
rii cfff^M.  t^ei  uiion  theip  tb9.  gpvei|»me.nt  of  a 
p^vinpi^  towQt  ox  castle,  iu  the  e^rcise^  of  auy  office, 
they  were  no  longer  cal^d  Comites  Augnf^ttdea*  but 
Cpip^Mi^^thf^  proviracor  tpiWu,  castJe,  or  office-*  Of 
th^  the  Cemites  Britanpiarum,  tl^e  .Counts  of  Britain, 
and  the.  Gvmipw,  JUittoris  Saxonici  per  gritanniam. 
the  Counts  of  the  Hvn^xj^  Shore; in  Bratain,  were 
oj^ample^      // 

.  Th»  Counts  of-BrittPuP  aro  aqpposedto  have  had 
thaconaawiiid  ongiiHi%fQf  ab<wt  aQQO  foot,  and  600 
horse,  in  the  interior  parts  <^  Britaia.  But  after- 
wards these  forces  itewii  to  have  beeo'WitlidMwa,  or 
stationed. on  the  frontietv;  fbr,  lU  the  sectSbn  of  the 
Notitia,  where  the  court  of  this  officer  is  described, 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  forces  under  his  com- 
mand.' 

In  the  third  century  the  south  and  east  coasts  of 
Britain  began  to  be  much  infested  by  Saxon  pirates ; 
and  thence  it  is  supposed  to  have  got  the  name  of 
Littus  Saxonicum,  the  Saxon  shored  To  protect 
the  country  from  these  pirates,  the  Romans  not  aoiy 
kept  a  fleet  on  these  coasts,  but  also  built  a  chain  of 
forts,  which  they  garrisoned.  The  officer  who  com- 
manded in  chief  all  these  forts  and  garrisons,  waa 
called  Comes  Littoris  Saxonici  per  Britanniam,  the 
Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore  in  Britain.  These  fbrta 
were  nine  in  number,  and  were  situated  at  the  fol- 
lowing places :  1.  Branodunum,  Brancaster.  2.  Gkori- 
annonum,  Burghcasde,  near  Yarmouth,  both  on  the 
Norfolk  coast.  3.  Othona,  Ithanchester,  not  far 
from  Maiden,  in  Essex,  now  overflowed  by  the  sea; 

1  Selden'a  Titlea  of  Honour,  p.  941,  et  aeq.  Da  Canye,  Gloaa.  too 
Comitea. 

*  Sir  Fraada  PnlgraTO  (Riae  and  Piogreaa  of  the  Enfliah  Comaim- 
wealth,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  331}  aajra  that  the  Comitea  Britanniaram  are 
conjectured  to  hare  been  the  anpreme  oommanden  of  the  dioceaa. 
Thia,  too,  ia  the  opinion  of  Bradj.  (Hiat.  p.  41.)  We  do  not  think 
thia  oonjecture  well  founded.  There  appeara  reaaoa  to  believa  (ae« 
particularly  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  ri,  1. 14, 1,  3,  and  Gothofred'a  CommeB- 
taiy  upon  it)  that  generally  the  dug  waa  a  military  officer  of  auperior 
rank  to  the  Conim.  The  law  referred  to  ia  for  the  ezpreaa  parpoae  of 
placing  etriam  C^mites  prim  trdiku  rti  miUtaris  upon  an  efwKly 
with  the  daccf,  with  the  apecial  exception  of  two— the  "duoea^gypti 
et  Pontics." 

*  Notitia,  7S.  lib.  ii.,  edit,  of  Faneirolna. 

«  On  thia  aubject  Sir  Francsa  Palgnre  haa  the  faUowing  ramaik : 
"  It  haa  been  conjectured  that  thia  eztenaive  tract  waa  ao  denominated, 
in  cooaequence  of  being  continnaOy  ezpoaed  to  the  incuraiona  of  the 
Saxona ;  but  ia  it  not  mora  reaaonable  to  aaaume  that  they  had  already 
fixed  thomaelTM  in  aome  portion  of  thf  diatrict  1  For  it  ia  a  atranfe 
and  anomaloua  praceaa  to  name  a  oountiy,  not  from  iu  inhabitanta,  but 
from  ita  aaaailanta,  and  on  the  oppoaite  "littua  Saxonicum,"  afterwarda 
included  in  Normandy,  they  had  obtained  a  permanent  doHiicile  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Baieux."— Awe  and  Pngntt  of  tlu  Biigluk  Cemmm- 
wtalth^  Tol.  i.  part.  i.  p.  384.  And  yet  the  reader  will  remark,  that  the 
Roman  forta  were  all  aituated  on  the  rery  rexge  of  the  ocean,  aome  of 
them  on  placea  which  it  haa  ainoe  overilowed. 
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4.  Ragoliiimi,  Recolrer.  5.  Ilatiip»,  Richboftrngh. 
6.  Dubre,  Dcrrer.  7.  litmahm,  Llirie;  thes^rfomr 
lut  OD  d»  eout  of  Kent.  8.  Aiidetidft,  Htttrfigs,  or 
East  Bonni,  In  Sussex.  9.  Fortns  All^m,  Ports- 
raoath,  in  HfttntMftdre.^  TB67  -ir^t^  gttMsOiied  hy 
gboot  fidan  fiiDt,  and  SM  iKM-aef.  Ther  efisignu  Of  the 
count  of  Hw  Saxon  ^ore*  lit  Britaili  wero,  &  book  of 
iuti  iKlioiiB,  and  tlie  fi^oxtis  of  iiiti6-  ^tetlM,  feiptfB* 
•eiiliii|fth0iimeibrC8iifid«r'hia'eoitaMfi^.  kiddouTt 
WIS  compoged  <if  tho  fbBo^Hli^  i^fik^rsr  ;-^  prhici|Ml 
officer  frotti  1116  wvoft  of  tho'ihsMtar  tirtli6  fiiot''  't^M) 
anfiton  fh>m  tlio'asiilo  c^nrtl '«  mti^tMr'of  ^IfO  pn^- 
oDfli  fitntt'tibo  aanio;  ft  s^crtlttttyi'vu  ttbistattt^  iin 
nnder-aii^lstetftt  HYe^Mntr;  «i«}erft''ofdptiefti8;'ftei^ 
grants  and  onwr  lowtiw  ofllcofa. '    * 

The  word^dNix  (iHiicfi  M^Otf  algnifMd  Ihe  leiiaei' 
«f  an  army  In  geneiillyb^csni«^,  under  tlM'loiv^'ettiw' 
pire,  ^  titW  oftf  tMrt^cid^'ttiilitifity  Vyfiic^r,'  if^ 
commanded  th^  Rtitean  fitfcefi  in' a  elirtnin'^dn^rlefe, 
commonly  on  the  finontiera.*  Such  was  ^M^-Jhoc 
Britantttelttn,  di«f  l>ake  of  BKbdtf^  whO"h^'<6din- 
mand  on  Ae  northern*  fitotkr  miMr '^tMy^^vufk 

>  Voniejr;  nrit.' Itoott.,  p.  4tt.  '    '"'  '"  '  ^   •"'' 

ticalulj  torn.  ii.  p.  SSflL— delden^s  Titiei  of  Honour,  p,  JNO. 


fbrtified  fdacea,  and  the  troops  stationed  in  Aem. 
Twenty-three  of  these  forts  were  situated  on  the 
line  of  Sctvenia*  WaD,  and  the  odier  fourteen  at  no 
great  distance  from  it.^  In  these  thirty-seven  forts 
about  14,000  foot  and  900  horse  were  stationed.* 
The  court  of  the  Dttke  nf  Britain  was  exactly  similar 
to  tiiat  of  the  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore,  which  has 
b«een  deserlbbd  above. 

The  Roman  soMieft  w^l^not  less  remarkable  for 
t9)ieir  indusity  dian^ftrr'  theitr' disciplne  and  valor. 
Theafe  sevehd'bcldiM  of  tn>ops,  composing  the  stand- 
ing* tihitf  df  tiiel  Rotiians  in  Britain,  besides  perform- 
ing the  theb  important  services  of  guarding  the  coasts 
agaliist'  the"  Saxcto '  pirates,  preserving  the  internal 
tranquffity  of  'the  c^yuutry,  'and  protecting  the  north- 
ern fWibtiers  frbm  tfatf  iiicursions  of  th^  Scots  and 
Picts,  toecuted  many  <)f  those  nobto'wnrits  of  utifily 
imd  ofrnaMtot;  tlie  Vfurrness  and  dur^ility  of  which, 
iSxotLfjtr  ouFy  tonti^n^plated  after  numerous  hordes  of 
destrbying  biirM:i4ans  have  swept  over'  them,  have 
excited  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  every 
sttdceasiVB  ^eiii^rat^i'n  of  naankind. 

1  Bonkj,  BnL  Horn,  p.  481,  et  i^ 

*  jPancirolna  a^  Notitiun,  lib.  ii.  cap.  87,  according  to  his  dirinoB. 
Brady,  Hltt.,  tol.  1.  p.' 47i 
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HlStOK^  <»»  THfT'  NATtOW At  INMlSTRY.' 

/  -hi  '».  i  :  -'  II.  -1    'I  (.'•  ^     V  i'*/  1  *  •  I'll  "••..  L.-ri  ^   .' 


iimrr-T^     i 


,^NPJPR  jJjiU  titlft  iw,^, 
conunoDly  called  the 

^^rf  ""*';«'  t    , T'  "^  '  r  ,  ? 

pC,,wh^  49;  U>  I9iaikA 
piT9¥i^il|pjfthc^fiUMJ^ 

tenancfi  and  Dhvsical 

' rn  Mil  ,'*• '  'v  fvv^'^*"n" 

,  i|f:990i^ip9datiqQ  jof  txu- 

iA  every  cpuntiy  mj^.p^o^^^f^^^fg^j^t^  ]i|||^ 
of  the  gipeat  hadj  o^its  whab^t9,  <,The  oalti?§0(H^ 
of  the  earth  and  all  other  modes  of  piroQunng  £^o4*^ 
t)ie  4ifii?l»ot.hal^icra^«.|^(t  iii^9Auc^]if^f  jprapti^ 
by  the.  p^pffiK^-tbe  means,  of  .c9ii^»iMu<^tum,fQd  cfmi 
veyaace  made  u$e  of  by  them— -their.mteTQal  txade 
and  ibrejigQ.<;onuKi9]:c;#rWHifaUtob«t]^^ 
Some  of  tb^^  ajHplioatioi^tof  akiU  aod  iodwitiy  eon, 
Btkut^  the  mdispepiabjo  fqm)datioii  on  which:  tbo 
,whol^  of  ibo  iiatioi^.,civi]jizati|QQ  stands;  the  rest 
mi^  .be  said  to  ibim.  ijhe  maio.  b^dy  ef.illiQ  AMoi 
All  ^i3e  that  caa  be  ^dded  lx>.a4c«<Q;aDd  0le?Bte  tUia 
aocial  ponditipQ'of  m^  dependa  for  its  eK^stoDoe  «pon 
these;  fqr  tlie  %a,  Q^^^KTBama^iwI  wts  arte  to  the  m^ 
cessary  ^  useful  ar^  oufy  wliat  t^  piUanii  8Bd.s<m]|>? 
turesf  apd  domes,  ,aiid  pmnacles  of  a  bniMkig  are  to 
the  ai^tmeots  withio,  to  which  und^ed  they  mny  bcf 
mado  to  serve,  for,  saipething  more  than  ;meve  4«qq7 
Eitiomi,  but  nioithout  whieh  to  deeomte^  and  in  pan 
also«  i%  may  be,  to  support  aad  cover;  they  never  vmdA 
hav.o  ii|>pQ«redr 

As  in  nearly  eveiything  else  relattnglQ  the  Bxitiah 
iaianda  durii^  the  period  at  present  under  rcnrie^  so 
with  regard  toi  the  artaof  Mo  practised  by  tbe.nativeai 
our  knowledge  is  exlremely  .fimited  and-  knp«rfisct. 
No  wiitten  reeprdst  or  other  liteciry  iiewsin^  either 
of  the  BrilotMi  or  of  the  Gfl«d$,  faavie  coofte  down  t6 
us.  A  small  number  of  scattered  notioae  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  few  of  whom  hsd  a^  ^iiod  op- 
portaoi^  of  ascertaining  the  ftots  of  which  thoy  make 
mention,  while  the  subject  was  pieobably  notono  about 
which  they  fell  much  intareat.  naako  up  all  th&direot 
infimsation  we  posaeiia.  Onr  ether  Aigihts  ane  to  be 
extracted  irom  Uie.few  rained  monameala  and  other 
almost  obliterated  relioa  and  memoiials  of  the  fRrimit 
tive  Brilons  whiah  tho  waste  of  timelnis  spared,  the 
fragments  of  a  wreck  which  scarcely  tell  us  at^y^iing 
positively  or  distinct]^,  and  many  of  which  do  nothing 
more  than  afford  somo  mystic  hints  for  tooy  and  con*- 
jectore  to  work  upon^ 

In  distributing  our  scanty  materials,  we  will  begin 
by  noticing  the  intercourse  and  traffic  which  appear 


tfi  Jiaxp  lm^,,miii^^^  ialwd.in  earty 

tim^  bj  j|)rpiij^,.pa%i^  thq  fa^  h^PgWf  tt^.this 
PFt  fiSt}^.sf^i^  ^xmstitiiti^gipur  ^mti.hnffwledge 
<rf  *»<^»pM|uft;8rtP«?^mid  t|iei,p^mi4fin^np*>ctipn 
t^m  ^9i^\TvUm  .Qf.,tiUe..mtffwal  icaBMMm  <cf  the 

Tl^fffudl.bQgmufflgq,  hiddfai/in  4ie  «9pHi0!oC  an- 
qaft  tim^.of  ihi^afbMiibM  beem»o,ae  Mi^  a 
thi^.^  Sritiab  o^mmdiffoi;  h«re<4i(  intweat  ibrotho 
imwim^mM^  tmm^^k^  ^Mi.wA  thm  bokm^ing  te 
tt)e.4i4K^oiy  nf  4mir!eiii0|OTa|«iog^arinDliivbiQb  fwm 
t^e  iappfireplilBr  jnsigui0cfmt,«oiiroa,,of  awno^meus 
i^Wf.bli^  att  mm^  higNr  inide^rof  #artiie  |94^^ 
h^man  a^Sitrs  ia  a  higb^f^  atndtyrtthan  titoihialfny  of 
isanhniito  natujre.      :  '  .  

Tbe.  l^kfBvmm^r^^mmtUM^mg  pecple  of  an^- 
qpAtTi  9^.  the  ftrst  foreigners  who  are  recorded  to 
have  qieped  any  -commevoial  iofeeicomrae  with  the 
British, islandf.  Thmre-aDa  soniafamwhiohmakeit 
piobabla  tlwt  Ajstextromity  of  ttie  |^o  was  visited 
evep  by  tbe^navigatara  of  the  parenfi  Asiatic  amtes  of 
Sidon  and  Tyto»  TiUt^a  pnodiiel^then  to  be^bfeained 
o)9fy^i:pm.:gri«i^n  aad^Spainf  w^^ 
eqnaiderabja  .^uimiitieaby  Iho  chtiiae^^  oUakrasaf^e 
earliest  times.,  ft  waatho  afloy  with  w4ilch,  before 
^.^y  attai9(9d  tho^nowJed^e^yf  tfioiartef  givia^abigh 
temper  to  bnoja,  they  hi^eaed  copper^  ritid  made  it 
serve  fo  rwarfike  inatnuiaenta  and  mmy  other  pui^ 
posesp.  A.mixtiife  of  copper  and  cim  in  due^  proper- 
tionSrWB^pierhapa  lSttad,Hideed,rto  taketa  sharper 
edge  a«  a  aword  or  apear  than,  conk)  have  been  ^ven 
to  iron  itself,  for  a  k>ng  two  sAer  ibe  bitter  metal 
came  to  be  known  and  wro^^ht.  It  as  oevtainat  least 
that  swords  and.  other  weapons  fabricated  ^of  the  eom- 
pound  metat  continued  to  be  used  longa^ter  the  intro- 
duction of  nron<  Thia^^ampoaition  waa  reeHy  what 
the  Oreeka  caQed  iMe^3  w4  the  Eandana  aes,  al- 
though these  worite  have  u|ma^y  Wn  improperly 
transUted  bnss,  which  is  o9mpouu4ed  not  of  copper 
and  tin,  but  of  cqi^r  and  sine*  There  ia  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  ainc  waa  at  all  known  to  the  ancients ; 
and  if  sOf  bra^s^  proper^  so  oafled,  waa  eqmU^  un- 
known .to  them.  What  is  commonly  oslled  the  brass 
of  the  Greekaand  Bomana,  beii^,  aa  we  have  aaid,  a 
mixture  of  copper  aad...ti%is  not  brass,. bu^  bronse. 
This  ia  the  material,  not  only  of  tha  ancient  itfatues, 
but  also  of  many  of  Iheir.other  metallio  articles  both 
prnamentid  a^  uaafuL  It  was  of  this,  for  instance, 
that  they  fabricated  the  best  of  tbeir  mirriors  and 
rejiectiii^  specula; ;  for  the  c^mpositiont  in  certain 
propoition9t  is  capable  of  taking  a  hig^  poliah,  as  weO 
aa  of  being  hammered  or  filed  to  a  sharp  and  hard 
edge  in  others.  Thia  also  ia  the  material  of  which  ao 
many  of  the  Celtic  antiquitiea  are  formed,  and  which 
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OB  this  aeeoimt  is  wmetinioB  caOed  Celtic  bnas, 
akhoB^  it  mi^U  with  as  much  propriety  be  called 
Gteek  braot  or  Roman  bfaia.  In  like  manner  the 
awonls  firamd  at  Cann»t  which  are  fittpposed"^  tap 
rarthagiitiaTt,  are  of  bronse,  or  a  composition  of  cop- 
per and  tin.  Tin,  too,  is  snfipesedf  ¥^  fn«eh  ff^ib^ 
afatli^,  to  have  been  used  by  the  Phoenicians  at  a  reiy 
early  period  in  those  processes  of  dyeing  ctoth  ftr 
which  Tyre  hi  particular  was  so  iamons.  Solutions 
of  tin  ifrTsriooe  eei&  eirerst^vppfietfiisihordafitsfor 
frdng  eohnftf  In  clmii.'  ■  Tin  is  imdersfeod  to  be  men- 
iMHwd Under ^Oie  HefaMr#  teink  tf^^t^  hi  the'Bdok  of 
NoflBlieta'^  «»!•  iih  alT'theothei'  mtofii'snp|k)sed  to 
hate  beffi  tfaeto  4ui»Wtt<tteMunieiMei9  in  the  sttme 
passsf^  it  wouM  be  difficult  to  give  another  pil^obdbl^ 
tiMidhtlDii  ef  tte'  w«rd.  -  Tlito  ifMAA  eetty  the 
knowMge  -and  war  of  Cfai  back'  to  k  dkt^near)^  1500 
Tears  ariMMdentlo'llie  sommeneekneht  o^  ter«r«. 
At  a  vMoti  m^  (iMe,4te  pta^hon  ^Setaerlis  Mip- 
pssed  to  niedfiO]»'liMiii4er'llie»nattie  of  ixBdii  as  one 
of  the  G0imioditieriawhish>fl^  traded  WW  Tkr- 
shish,  pt^bAy%fwieito*p|>eiaiitoa:ftt'tiie  ^ihiMM 
Ifuig  bayond.theiPilliani'of  H^MiiflM  '  TUe  ^'t4 
Ezekiel  is  placed  nearly  six  centurierb(»fbi>e'»(h^  IMftf 
d  Glirhr;  tec wa^tdnfe^'ewMettee isf  the>k^ewie^e 
snd  emptojinBiil  ef  itiykythe'PhtoalbittM  at  a  irftfdh' 
earlier  perkNl  In  ifaeraoeeuattof  the  ei^cfioti  ^d  d6b^' 
oraiion  of  thi»  Teoiple'  of  ^^olMfeibn,  '^h«r  prib^pkt] 
wertEMieai  'eiaptoyed  to»w|lidiA^^>ad^<Mfa^  dib  Msii 

ifae  itmA fthm  iitirlmi  6f  4MlsBi  thar  is,  HM>tt!&d, 

sndoCfebrfhMite^^wtrbteiigtelrontf Tyr^;''  <^* 

The  oMsBi^iMdcey  •r«hari&1sas«  pn^a^g\o  ^ 
derived  fiett'lhe  oMasl  tioi|ibss^'Wlli<*i'W^  t^  0f 
the  Ptonkiian  tt«dli)MMy>&rttafo/lB  thnv^nftdhed 
ia  tbeaMnat&M  of'dia' vej^'^af'tiii^  Ctt^WgiAiifiil 
-  HlniflBa^  wlMi  irfiiteo  iks  ky^  Fctstotf  A^ 
ndi'^nq^ageir'siipposedi'to'faave  'bden  p^t^ 
tdOOOyeaie  tN^lhm  the  oemmi^ii^emeat  )ttf 
-maSkab  is-sMsed  to  haveireacbBd^the-Ulies 
of  i&»-<Batiy«niide9  wit^il  legs  tiian  ftmi'  nfonths 
sftar  ballad  tkk  mAfittfili^  CttfOiage:  liitOe  doubt 
ran  beetttMahved^  frem^llie'dkteHpCibn'git^Of  fbMr 
posii&0B^nd  of  cdier'^lietttistAiMesrtiWt  ^B96*v&rte 
diaSeHyiaiMda;  9%«  OSaft^nUi^i^tit^'pM^'by 
Avienaaharyie  aeighbortUMfd  bf  :^lbion  knd  bf  Ivelkdd, 
bong  twadirfif  Mil  iiein  >tii^  laMh*  Tl^  ^ei^ 
ridi,  he  says,  te't&r  atidlettdi^  ffiif'pffdpW  t^  di^: 
suiftod  sa  being  vamei^SM^,  highHiphiUNl,  aetBre,'  'khd 
eagerly  dbtecedto  trade  -^  y«il'they  hkd'n^ships'bixltt 
of  thnber  wheien^  tk>  mkke  thcHi^lrdjr^eir,'  bnt'hi  )i 
woodeiM  "nasner  eflfbctbdtfaefr  ttey  triong  thi^i  ^v^ 
ten  itt  boats  constracMi  merely  of  skihs'sewlid  itfi^ 
getfier.  We  Yirast  iiuppose'thia  Ainif  dr'Mdes  w^re 
dhtended  by  widLSiNwerk  wMdi  'tli^r  'cbteftied,  ill^ 
dMMi^  that  IS  not  nieiltioiled.  There' ' kfe'  weH^an- 
thentxated  aeeennts  of  Voyages  of  OittMerable'feta^ 
lude  in  inch  resselsas  ^ose  herb  ^Msdbed'et  A 
maeh  laterpMM.  •  . .  .    t     • 

It  is  obeermble  ihMr  in  this  letafion  nelCh^r  fhe 
(Eftiymnktos,  nor  fbe  Subied  Isle'bf  the  H&benii, 
Dor  that  of  the  A  Atones'  in  its  neighborhood,  appear 
k»  be  spoken  of  as  <]facoferies  made  by  Himiteo ;  on 

1  zsxi.  92.  '  See  ante,  p.  19. 


the  contraiy,  the  Isle  of  the  Hibemi  is  described  as 
known  by  ihe  epithet  of  the  Sacred  Isle  to  the  an- 
cients, and  the  resort  for  the  purposes  of  traffic  to  the 
ifisUiyipnides  is  declared  to  have  been  a  custom  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Tartessus  and  Carthage. 
^Npifqinea  ^fapy'lund'are  now  wrought  in  the 
Scilly  islands ;  but  they  present  appearances  of  an- 
dvnt  excaTations,  and  the  names  of  two  of  them,  as 
Camden  has  rema.rked,  seem  to  intimate,  that  mining 
htiA  been  at  owf  time  'carried  on  in  them.  They  may 
in  earty  times  have  produced  lekd  as  weD  as  tin;  or, 
tifefise  metalk  hei^  dbtained  by  the  Phoinkians  or 
IHeir  colbnistii  of  T^itossas  and  Cardia^e,  may  have 
been  blmightfroin  the  neighboring  peninsula  of  Com- 
^tiill,  ifvhich  pr6duce^  both,  end  which  besides  was 
nldStpi^iAly' itself  considered  one  of  these  islands. 
Pfiny,  it  ntay  be  notedly  has  preserved  ^e  tradition, 
that  1:he  fntnt  -pHikon  who  -imported  lasd  (by  vrtiieh 
hanire,'  howi^velr;  he  designates  both  lead  and  tin)  from 
the  Ifedknd'of  Ca^sitbris  wns^ 'MMhicritus,  which  has 
been'suppbsed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Melicartns,  the 
itm^  of  the  PhiiifaiifiaA  Hdi^fet^.  C^sirsitiBris  means 
ril<$relf  t!he  khd  of  tin;  tfaalt  melbl'bisiii^  called  hi 
GnMk  eassitertk,  •  '•'''=■ 

1  Thl^  teltt  Yiotte^  'r¥bkk  Hre  ha^  bf  Ifte^MU^  of  the 
PMbtd^feAA',  bt'  th^ir  cbroulsbi,  with '  Sritain,  is  that 
pres^rred  hf  'Shrabo.  '  His  account  is^  dtat  "the ' ti'affic 
vHth 'the' isles  ca!M  the- CtasiVe^ridtfi, 'which  he  de: 
s(Affteb''a»  bbihg'  ten^  in  imhAer;' lyhi^  dose  to  one 
isMth^,'  ih  the  lAttMn  ocean  nonh'trem  the  Artabri 
(flid  ^e^le  ^GalllM),  wks^t  first* e^cld^iv^  hi  0ie 
haftdii»'of  flhe'Phaei9(lcians'bf<9adl^,  '^lM>  earefdUy  con* 
eeiiled  ftih>m  allth^  rest  bf  thift  woi^ld.  'Only-one  of* 
the  ven^fslkndu,  he'iAtaEtes,  wiis  tteMiablted?  thei>eo- 
I^  W6\f^y^g  the  ^mSSetfi^  w^M  Uadk  dbaks,  which 
WM^'  ghf  abottt  Ifie  Wiiste'knd  reached  to  theit  ancles : 
they  WillDed  about  wkiislA^lnu^theirli&ttds,  atidtheh 
bdiitde  wer»  is  -lOMg  as  thostd  d(  ^ts:  Thby  led  a 
pas86ir«r  and  •  WundeHng  tffo.  His  e^i^j^ressly  mentions 
theh*  tliineil  bofli  of  tin  •Shd^  lesd,  attd  ^ese  nietals,  he 
kddsv'atong  with  skh»,  they  give  to  the  fbrsirgil  mer- 
chants who  resort  to  them  in  exchange  ^ftn*  earthen- 
inntBi  ^h,  and  wHM^b^  of  bronae. 
•<  Wm  *ttmj  here'  obseite  that  the  geographer  Die- 
a^sras  Periegdtes  givae  the  name  of  the  Isles  of  the 
Meiiperides^to  the  •native 'connfry  of  tin,  and  says  that 
th^se  islasv  whlch^  he  seem*  to  place  in  the  nei^ibor- 
tood'ofBiMn,  af^fahaMtedby  the  wealthy  descend- 
ants of  thelkmoui  Iberians.  It  is  remarkable  that 
JHo^tntm  ^alui  desorib^s  the  Cettibertaaa,  or  Cehs 
of 'SpsSn,'  ^  dlelhed  ih  Maok  and  shaggy  cloatts,  made 
t^  a  Wbd  resettibHng  the  hahr  of  goats,  thus  using 
almiter'the'  same  tstiAs*  which  Strabo  employs  to 
d^seHbO'the  dyessof  the  people  of  the  Cassiterides. 
Thb'(Alef  ietaind  of  the  Scilly  group  is  called  Sihira 
bySelinttsr'  sad  perhaps  the  original  occupants  of 
these  isles  were  the  same  Silnes  who  ue  stated  to 
have  aHevWkrds  hshabited  South  Wales,  and  whose 
personal  appearanee^  it  may  be  remembered,  Tacitus 
has  expressly  noted  as  betokenmg  a  Spanish  origin. 

It  was  undoubtedly  through  the  extended  commer- 
cial connexions  of  the  Phflsnioians,  that  the  metallic 
products  of  Britain  were  first  distributed  over  the 
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ctrUuad  watM*  >  A.Mgnter  nwrMb  ■pp^vstio/lMm 
bctenionnd  fiir'(be«i  i^  tiio«9.«nt«r|irii«g  tw^Arknfn, 
in  tome  of  th^unoit  ffomolft  parti  o£4h0.a«irtbM  >  Both 
PJiiQr  Slid  Arii«n(bM«<ffecMid«d^th«^ 
where  die  fijfmff.wnm^f*  tbayTW«r»rir9iHfito  te 
exchaiiged&ir^iicetfiQiiBVtaiiaeAiid.fearti.,  ,It;ii».pfo|]H 
9b\fi  the^  thia  «omQeriqff)miie.»t.^»ft  time /ewnried  on* 
m  jpert.At  lewt,  thipi]gb,tbe^,me4iWA<eC#MiDiocQ.aAr 
cieat  P^UmyrSt  or  Tadi9or  4>f  Upua  P^aert^  ep  U  ww 
Oiea  ofOled,  w1m<^  m  ^id  ,tP  Jia^e  4>ei90/  fpnuditd  Jb^. 
Sokmwn  ft  tbqttaa9d.ye^rs  befeiA  <ifr,«ra.^ 
.  Tbe.  Pha^mcianpb  futd  Uieir  oelooiataae^tled  m  Afrir* 
ca  aod, jjiie  aontbr  of  3iMiii,.«iP0W  ^'  )uir.e,mtaiDeil 
for  a  loQgpeinod.theeicictoaqie  poa^fmpQt^the.tnad^ 
with  the  British  ialai^dsi  even,  the' fftofUiovi  giwkk^ 
they  contnvod  to^keep  epwcealed&Qin/iU  otharmi^ 
tioDO*  It  appeaff  frqm  l}ei;odati]#,  that„ia  JM».  tiwei 
about  four  oautarie^  aud  .a.  bal|f  heii^r^  tt^  birth  ^ 
Christ,  although:  t^  vaa  iuiowi^.  tp  ^p>e  6pm.  Q9Vtm 
ialanda  which,  oi^  t^ial^  ac(QOuiM;..^H^t,^  the.  pi^e  el 
the  Caasiteridea,  pr  Tin  Jiflef,  yet  aU  that  ^sas  luto^iK^ 
of  tbeiif  sltuatipn  w^chat;  tW  ^T  aoimewhexia  ip  tto 
north,  pr  northmreat  of  Curop^^  jLt  ,|f^.g^DeK»Uy  aupn 
posed  that  the  fiiat  Greek  navigator  who.  penetrated 
into  the  som  in  this,  part  of  ^  wpc|4  .Wfis  Pythean  oC 
>J[ar8<|ille8,,  who  ia  aaid  to,  have,  ^pria^cid  ahoi^  a  hwfi-> 
dred  years  a^tei;  tl^  time  of  ^erodolOB...  ^xonX'  thia 
celebrated  colony  of,  jVlaraeiUee  fomethiv?g/  of  th|^ 
Greek  civilizatioQ.B^awje^iy.tp  i^avp  ;radi^ted;to,a 
cpDsiderable  diatancp  over  .thia  surrounding  .regjwuM 
but  whether  there  ever  was  a^y  direct  inlercourae 
between  MarseUles  and  Britain  .weare  jipt.infopDQ^ 
'rhe  only  accounts,  of  the  trade, ^hich, have. copji^^ 
down  to  us,  represeut  ^t  ,aa  ^fif^e^  ou  thnvugh,  th^ 
medium  of  certain  p<^  pn  t^e  coast  pf  Ui^japftrpfll 
to  pur  island ;  and  wp  are  pi-pbably  to  underatajipd  If^^ 
the  ships  and  traders  belouged,  not  ^  ManteiUeSt  bmi 
to  these  native  Gallic  towuf * ,  From  thft  uorth;i|reat 
coast  of  Gaul,  the  tin  and  lead  seems  tp  have  l^pp  fp]^ 
a  Jong  time  transported  across  the  cpuntgr  to,  Jtfa^T 
seilles,  by  land-carriage.  ,     , , 

Strabo  relates  on  the  f^uthority  pf  Polybius,,tjb«^ 
when  Scipio  Africanus  the  youuger  ,m^e  iiu^uiiy 
respecting  the  tin  islanda  of  the.  people  of  JNIarapiJleSv 
they  professed  to  be  totally  ignorant  oC  whe^ .  t^y 
lay.  From  this  we  must  iofej*,  either  that  the  ^a^r 
silians  had  adopted  the  policy  of  thp.CartJIjiagi^iana 
with  regard  to  ^e  navigatiop.to  these  i^Jpj^^  ^  at^di- 
ously  concealed  what  they  knevv  pf  them>  ox^  what  i# 
more  probable,  that  they  really,  l^iew  nothing  of  the 
countries  from  which  their  ^  campy  t^e  tfrafle  beiogf 
in  fact,  carried  on,  as  we  have  just.si^pppsed*  thrpug^ 
the  medium  of  the  merchants  of  ihe  no|^th;west. coast 
of  Gaul.  The  Romans,  ficco^ing  to  thp  jao^untgi^J^o 
by  Strabo  in  another  place,  had  mM^  ^Wy  (E^dpavpni 
to  discover  the  route  to  |hese  mysterious  islpi^  pvpn 

1  See  in  M«aiice*i  Indiui  .Aftiqoities,  mt,  n.'Pf^)HA„Ao.i  •."IM** 
MTtation  on  the  ComiiMiroe  cnrried  on  in  yerjr  reioote  afes  by  the  Phos- 
ateUne,  Cmrthafinnuw,  and  Oreeka,  with  the  British  tslaade,  for  their 
andent  etafde  of  tm,  end  «!  th«ir  nUivifia  taiMtt  of  ihai  IdodandWt^ 
with  thoee  of  the  Indian  Qwttneat ;  ^a  whotf  oppliimid  lor  aattnift* 
from  the  Idititutes  of  Menu,  &c.^  The  extracu  from  the  Institates  of 
Meno,  however,  hardily  deeer^  thi«  formal  ernkdinoerment ;  And  the 
^ecaj,  altofatber,  ie»  like  •verythteff  al«e  9l  tfaitf  wtAaii*9,  a  wij  -tntiy 
jierfomaace. 


ithSIm  IhA  ttad»i«nBS^«till  in  Ae  eaglnaifepoaaeoaion  of 
die  Carlliagikiifliis»  Uenelatea,  tha(^«a  one  oecaaioiu 
tfafr  VMter  oi  «  GartfaagiBian'  veaaal  ^finding  iMmaelf 
p«iBiied«  vhiie  on  -tta  woT^to  tteiCaaaiteiidea^  by  ooe 
ivfaom  AeiJnmawi  badM^ipQinileddoiwAtehfami^pvr- 
ppae^  jmn  his  flFeeaei  agPQusir  Biid.tfaiia«  iMMNig^ 
aa^ed  hie  lif4%iaeBiiDedhia<ili|^  thetvaldeiolriiidiich, 
however^.waa  rapaid  lohiMMaQ  hia  letHti  Inme,  oat 
of  tbp  piibha  treaiwtyr  ^B«t.tfae  BoBmns*>fa*adda»  nt 
length  aHceeeded  in  dieoofenog  Uietiabddafaiid.get^ 
ting,lhe  tin  tradp^  or  at  ieaat  a  parfc.of  .ivinto  their 
pwn,hands«  .Aft<Stxaba,dled  tinii.  84,4hi8efMninmicial 
int^HHWaatof.  tba  iUnasAS  iwtb'lba  aaaibtnat  of 
BnMuOfQ^kat  Jiui¥eJpng,pnacpdiHl.th#in  the 

sputhea^tevf^partof;  the  eopnliry  tlgriQlaiyiiiia,  and 
n^y  ^PfY'  ppf»ibly  haviB  pceceded  .eiFcmi  tte  ^eariMr 
ipT^sju^Ut  hy  CflBfur. .,  ,It»,Js.  «eii¥irkabl»  Ifaat  filrabd 
do9  no^ apeakpf  it.ai»baa>ng  bfiaq  a cwntHf^ouoB'oit 
oi;  in  #ny,d09^e  cpnnected.w>fci:theJa$fc'iiientiaaed 
event.  Jtie.a^y«,:(tluitaoiae  tiKie(alhirito.;eMonetiee*- 
meat;  a. voyage,  uraa  made  to  th^  island  boT'a  Roman 
navigator  eC  the^jiame  of,^njUina  Qraaeva,  .wh^ted* 
i^g  the  inhabitfinta,.e£.a.p«wilk4tepoBiiie»i:and  also 
fpnd  of  nai^gUiea*  gave  4hemb  scB^te^matmatianiif  as  iha 
worda  spemite  impty«.fpc.carQrii^  iieihi«peB  abrser 
^(salp* .  Thia.paavage  has  attpncted  le«a.atteiitiMB(tiMni 
it  would  seem  toj  deserve;  i>r»4f4he  Cawiliaridea  be^ 
aa  is  gp|tenU)y  auppofiedr  .lhe..9fM|j'ia)a«da,  we  hape 
hierp  the  .fot.nojice^of  aigr  cowmeroial-imeTeainree 
cf^rried  en ^f^  jBritain  by  the  Homana,  and  a.natice. 
which  must  reftur  tp  a  date  oDnajl^evahlir  eaalier  tbaa 
that  a^  )qrhi«h  itjia  nana^  asawnad.Chatithe/teimtry 
firsthegaAtQheiwseniedtohy.  tbatpdople..!  . 
.  ^eare,ipclinedtohelieye,.hQVever«iirtia|tlie.trad» 
of  the  JUmwia  with  H^  Qasaiteridea  .waa.Miliralf 
confined,  to  ith«ar  isokmiaL  aettleuienta  in  rthe  aoiah  of 
Gai^ .  Of  4ieae  the  ^,  of  ^iI«rbepoevai»a«ted  abont 
aa  fiur  to,)the.weat,of«tii%iiia«thef  th»>Btoie.aaithe 
Greek  ciQrof  .MarseiUpa  ^tpcd  to.tlieieMt  of  it*  waa 
the.ch|e{;  aa  ^eU  aa,wie..ef  iheeldMl,  having  been 
funded  abpnl^thf.year^Q*  19Q*  y  Hhe.hiitorian  I)ao<> 
dorus  SicuJjuay.  who.  was..oQnrenip^mury  :witfa  Jalhia 
Caesar^ has  given  ns  an  ^eonnftipC  the  mnnet  in 
which  the  trade  between  Britain  and  Gaul  waa  carried 
on  in  his  day,  which,  although,  it  does  not  eapresa^ 
m^ention  ,the  participation  of  either  the  llomui»  or 
any  of  their  oeloniea,  at  least  shews  tliat  tlie  Canl- 
terides  and  the  islarid  of  Britam  had  become  better 
known  than  they  were  a  hondred  yeara  before  in  the 
time  of  the  yonnger  8eipio.  Diedoma  mentions  the 
expedition  of  Caesar,  of  which  he  promises  a  detailed 
account  in  a  part  pf  hia  hiatoiy  now.nnfortunately 
loat;  but  he  teUa  na  a  good  many  things  respecting 
the  island,  the  knowledge  of  which  could  not  have 
been  obtained  thixmgh  that  eKpeditkm.  We  mnatv 
therelbre,  aoppeae  that  he  derived  his  information 
either  throu^  an  intercourse  with  the  countjy  which 
had  arisen  subaeqnent  to  and  in  coaaequeace  of  Ca- 
sar'a  attempt,- or,  aa  is  m«ch  more  probable,  from  the 
acconntB  of  those  by  whom  the  southwestern  coast 
had  been  viaited  long  before.  Indeed,  various  faeta 
concur  to  show  that,  however  ignorant  of  Britain 
Cxsar  himself  may  have  been  when  he  first  medua- 
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ted  hk  atMiao««  gpod  ded  .in»^«ve«>dnn  -kaMii 
■boot  it  by  thoM:  of  the OraAks  uaABnaitaM  Mdib 
irere  ciuiMtt  .Inaocb  'm^pmimiuQmmtf  notMMi  th^ 
fret  of  tiB^or  vteila  leill,'M^voallidt^  boiiis  Ixnidiii 
thecooia>y;:*wth4«rpwBqM(u^f:piM<>^fc»i<to 
this  Qnusul  iatfae  iiiterfovi(fo<fik«ilili9rnHI^T^$fto^ 
i&itf ),  ^mb9Jtifyfhntti.4btamgifbt»ihByi^tii  §hm^^Am^ 

the  fumnm  Lttid  ePTin^  thi^iiecl*^!  ef  tvhot^e  4Hii\&t^ 
tkm  had  been  lftiig<gi]iihled  trMmtK^  fcMildds  <^Ar4b)r 
its  fetC  dtocewM'eri,  •  Mad  *frai(Ai  feflsT-o^^  coWftfti^ih^ 
faMl  nade^M  niita}^  attxlMf*  eddeHibHr'WfMd  <m1!. 
But  «  coMaty  taOf  ii-half  Mfb^  P<^:^t;  >^'hi)  I^IU 
OS  huMeti;  had  iatMM  to  Write  td^fii^BitiffaSnt 
and  Sirabe  hlfonns  «S'  Hikit  the*  great  IMtor^h  had 
'eaaapbsed  >»' tr»afi6<j ^on  the'  siibjeclf  lof  tU^ 
•uliHrtii.-tUBd'tto^  MMto^  of  jh^parii^  tib:  -  -Hiir 
I  had  proithb^^eeti  dniWn  txy  l^ie  iMtt^i'  1^ 
the  iaqiiif40B'er'hia'fyi««id'$«ipi6  ^Ter  Pbl^us/a^  SH 
the' cdfoMiiittir  ^f  tfkct  •  <f  6l4ibr«ftM 
al  or'hli''iiiaitMy>et^<)?dbdfl(  irhfd 
Jfe  dovM,  'artfiotigh'  the  'pe6ple  of 
'  wmV'Mrftttfiii|gf  ^w  liii^Me'to-'iMlSafy 't3i^ 
r  «r  tfitf  travM^ti,' th^y-oHMhed  th^'hffdrrhtf- 
tni  tfaayimuited  ft*m  «ome  tftftei*  tjuart^i^.i '  And  in 
th0  title  ef  thia  loM  t^eallae  dfPM^hMs;  a»'<iirdtod1>y 
Smbo, It iB'HM|)drlaMlto Temtbit, ibirweftld iibe  tih 
coart»y-dltthicdy''*^e(»giiiiJed'  a«'Befti^  Ae 'British 
iilaaii, xtto^agaie erailibjgiidittf  natee  ^thl^'CasdH^- 
fidea  bela|^'dB«op|^.  •'  It  ia  to;  Hkei^*6,  ih  "the'  ac- 
ooant  ghren  by  i>ioddnia.  l!l3rat  ^f^efr  ttbseives  that 
the  peofdeoftlie  pnim6iktt^M*Bc^i1iiM  (ttke  B6|^^ 
riom  ofrTMbtaty,  '«iid^li«r  ^ji^iit  Ij^MMPiJ'Eriay^ere 
nraoh  iiioi«e"chdlteed*1iiaii  ^b  oik&r  Bkltii^fa  nations, 
in  aUBMqoeiiee  of  thMr  ilfteh^otirse  *vHfili'  the'  great 
mudber  of  ftieigti  Mdats  <Wh6  rea6tt«d'l!hii:her  fhnti 
an  parte.  IKiia  itaeeiiiettti'wrftteti  atibsdqnentfy  to 
CMai'a  eit^vdithM/'Warratittf  nrin'  rMeSving  tiiat 
writer^  aaa^itbui  as  't»  ttie'  attperkn'  ireflneineiit  at 
the  hihabteaiy  of  Kent,  as  ttue  only  iii''  a  testiicted 
aonta^r  ttt-fa^'tiMlP«  wei^  t#o  pb^ti  6V  the  coast 
of  tho'ialaid  vefparaMTby «  Jimg  dUtatiee  ftbm  each 

>  Cmaen  hM  here  ezprpOTed  hioapeU'  ii^  a  wanner  tipfpii^lf  con* 
UirtiBf  widi  his  eoitoBiarf ,  aiwt,  it  may  tie  justljr  added/pharacteristic 
•fiwy*    Af*t, «  onfw  lb  p»o«(^^*  Ulit  It  «M*  MM  b0(^  ihH  nafiie 

paiMffe  irooi  Poljrbtaa,  which  io  tlM  orif  iajU  odhr  ^mplia^  that  i^  w«» 
Anbtfvl  wlnether  tl^e  lionb  oTEarope  waa  entirely  eocompacMd  by  the 
■a,  bol  «Mda  k*  vmOtn  fafiftit'iUteiVea  ttMrii«fMti«  waa  ItnoWn  of 
B«iBpatDC]M««tth#CMMM9MM4N«A|0W>.«|.|il«  f^drl•■raM, 
a  fact,  huuelf  described  maay  jwrta  o£  Gaal  Uf  t^e^  ^oeUi.  of  lhf«a. 
tMrna.  Next  ba  makat  tie  Yiistorian  1o  ha^e  been  the  friend,  not  of 
iha  fliiati  IV  tiM'tof-aM-  «Ii«r  AMcaidi,  ttid  W  1a««  ttaralM  oter 
Kaay«Mt4bo«t«H»'«Aa(^|i3T0|iaai»lHi^N«iClaial«<  AMb  iflM 
had  baen  Che  oaoteraporary  pf  ty  el^er  S;^nio^i)^ia  WQold  ba  %,au|«,- 
rtreu  aufUke.  Th4  whote  ut  this  paftsa^e  in  Camden,  however  (it  ii 
» la«fea|Mi^ on  tli*> tfiMlMHr  tff  Aa' BriioM);  W  t»ptia«ad  to  hi«-  own 

Featoa  Arienoa.  which  he  )^re,di  eel  aims,  he  e)e«wH^a  iDfkiv  ,q««  ^ 
very  fraalf  (*•»•  hia  cha|^r  on  the  Scilly  itlands,  at  the  end  of  the  Bri' 
tMM).    Am$  ^trtmtm  1*  aoMMiaMj  thAt>  BHMh 'Ittd =s«t^  bttfn' 

fuff  bafore  a  hng  aiTument  to  prore  that  it  muft  hara  ^wa  knowa 
"to  the  matt  anciaat  of  the  Gfeelca.^  Tn  the  lame' chapter  (on  the 
ItaM  of  BriHta)  W <lw4aa  k  pMiM|tf  Atom  Tllny ,  hi  WUiih  that  wi1t«r 
«hmAiriaaa  tha  wlaadaa  laaiava  in  the  wfitiofls  4%f  ra(wrdi,aa  it 
BMy  be  traaslatad)  of  the  Greak«  and  Ronaia— "  qlam  Grccjf  nostrie- 


otiialr,<>at-wh«a|stfaa^Hme>iaiiiaa,  e  coaaldMiible  for* 
elgai  oiaaihame  a0d*ft«<|vwat  tift^raodrae  with  sttran- 
gi0ra«hadpi«da(ied'the^'aiatie<tiatiferai<eflbcl  Diodo- 
ma  foeti  dwi^'deaDMbe^thfe'iaaiiiMidfea-  iv^ksh  Cheae 
anciHot  hdiablttUttf  ef  CvtismiiSlfpmpBi»^'th^  tSh  iii/iMi 
tlMpyfenii^rtedw  f  d' thti'^aH'-ef'^  «dlMcHptibtt  ive 
ihttlfaftM^imiehavto^ooeaaScm'tc^  advert.*'  'Aftto  the 
tJW'haii'beMlirMiiiM  tod>caatfitilO'Sti^tt^  he'saya-  they 
eeav^y 4f  id'ivliebleid'cfhti^ga^ oter'aa^^  \v4iich ia 
d^^^tf  ft^'\«iflt^,'t(y  b  'tieighbdriiig'-ialand;'^^^  b 
called  Ictis;  'todli^f^ftheibr^f^'tnet^shanta  pui^aite 
it,  MidttMnst)(Ai!'K?tt  thdh-  «hipa  Wihe  cdast  of  <^al. 
Vh^  l«fiflf^f  tHddMia  liaa;  Isy^the  niajority  of  recent 
i«Midn»{*b^i^"aaatt«Md  to' t«l  tSie  f sle  of  Wi^ht,  the 
tJe€ftl6  of  P«61etiiy,  and  the  Vedtia  or'  Vebta  of  some 
of  *the  Latin  irrjtera.  Bnt  this- seems  to  tis  a^to- 
glMlK^rMi  tlnfi$i]ibie'%tt{yjM>aitidtl.  It  la  lithpossibto  1o 
bal]^i*e'eftlyer  that  Diddbrda  "wvmld  ctlR  t^e  Isto  of 
Wl^ari  fMand  fh'llie'nei^dioiliood  of  the  promon- 
icay'bf  Bb1MiHn','^i06fi^tfaat  itia'dMtant  fVoin  that 
pftfmdatafy  tdKint  ^d  ndles,  or  that  th^  pe6pte  of 
Boldridn^,  ineftead  ^  curt^Uxg'defWtf  their  tin  to  their 
owh  do^at;  if^dkl'lnakbia  practice  6f -transporting  it 
6y  laud^icarrtag^e  td'ao  H^ibote  a^iolnt  Leastof  aH  Is 
k  possible  to  conceive  how  'a  jonrney  cotild  be  ^ccom- 
pfiMved  Vf  Wheeled  carriages  -froi^  the  Land*^  End  to 
tM'  ma  cf  Wil^tPht  the  saiids  Which  were  left  drf 
at  iow  water,  as  Diodorus  aa^a  Was  the' case.  There 
^n  b<^  ^no  dbabt 'Whatevei' that  I6tia  Was  one  of  the 
SriHy  ildea,  'betWeeijf  which 'grdnp  and  the  extremity 
of  CorAwttll  a  Idttg  Veef  of  rbck' stilt  extencjs,  part  of 
Which' appears,  fVom' ancient  documents,  to  have 
ftrmi^d  part '  of*  fte  main  Tand  at  a  comparatirely 
recent  date,  and  whidh  there  ts  no  improbability  in 
Sftppdahig  may  hare  afforded  a  dry  passage  the  whole 
way  ttr  the  times  ef  which  Diddorus  writes.  The 
ebdroachments  of  thd  sea  have  miquestiohably  effect- 
ed extensive  changes  in' that  part  of  the  British  coast; 
^d'at  a  very  remote  period  it  is  evident  from  present 
appeai'anees,  as  w6li  as  from  facts  well  attested  by 
records  and  tradition,  that  the  distance  between  the 
^cilly'isres  and  the  main' land  must  have  been  veiy 
iliii^h  tes3  than  it  now  is.  "  It  doth  appear  yet  by 
gbod  redoVd,**  says  a  writer  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  •*  that  whereas  now  there  is  a  great 
distance  bdtwedn  the  Syllan  Isles  and  point  of  the 
LandV  ¥!nd,' there  was  of  late  years  to  speak  of 
scarcely  a  brooke  or  drain  of  one  fathom  water  be- 
tween th^m.  If  so  much,  as  by  those  evidences  Kp- 
peareth'that  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  lands  of  the 
lofd  and  chief  owner  of  those  isles.'**  Some  of  the 
island^ -bven  tnay  have  been  submerged  in  the  long 
ctmi^e  of' years  that  has  elapsed  since  the  Ictis  was 
the  mart  of  the  tih  trade;  and  the  numerous  group 
of  islets  whfch  we  now  see  may  very  possibly  be  only 
theoretics' lef^  above  water  of  the  much  smaller  num- 
bef*,  of  a  considerable  size,  which  are  described  as 
forming  the  ancient  Caaaiteridee.  It  may  be  added 
that  if  the  aoutfaweat  coast  of  Brittany,  where  the 
maritime  nation  of  the  Veneti  dwelt,  wast  as  seems 
most  probable,  the  part  of  the  continent  iiom  which 
the  tin  ahips  aaUod,  the  Isle  of  Wight  waa  as  much  out 
1  Harrifon*!  DeacriptioQ  of  England,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 
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of  tii^m'Wajiiftg'of  idmrufiitfa*  pe«pi»  oiiBoMa^ 
Tb0'>ili(KteBt«Bd  iQOit)direDti!ito]n^  »iHrftbaln0rv 
chBBte  of  <¥Biiii09Awa»^ing]it  osmtitottiie'iMBgif  p«iit 
of  the  »BrilMi  ob«Bl  Mnn  thfirdviivpiiHHi  wbi*.  >  it 
appoan;  t»  u»  to  admit/Jo£;littla)doabt(tbBtlfa#'icti»  «f 
Dibdoradufe-^ftiiiHm  iaiudi  fldncbr  on  4ilM«i|tlurit7 
of  thecbUf  iirsokibiiti¥Ba^'9)iDHMdt)i»jnaali»^ 
Pliny  under  the^.mteBiofiMiatMtiUiA^tatoi)  fariiewL 

lengthlof  n|iTigatlan»ilkowchrert  the '0ritoai< iccom*- 
pliahvd&n^tbdivtwttbte  bOata)^«ttdilxiiie.lhat  iHiifiMfa' 
thei4iiQ>^t««»|)rodttO0d.  i  kinaBt^a'diKibttiiiava  taksn 
fulftf' i^»apboS'  of  tinie.'hcrr»>inaflikniBd  tcgettta  fim 
Scik^idwifrpai  tba<^maro  £ataDftt|Mrte.«veB'of>  the 
sov^eoaatof  BvitBinc  '       •  >.  :   >>•.'. 

Biodovaa  -^oet'  ou.^  ittfoKm'Oit  tint  the  Ibreigo 
menhaDftef'-after  hatringi  fMnobnMd  JlAie  tiii  «t  the 
Isle-  >df  loti*t  laiid'  conitfla^:  it  >aen>9t<  the  soa  lo.  the 
oppoaite  coaat  of  Gabl;'iwien>  tfaen  fwont  to  aend  k 
overland  tD('tl^a»  Dpenth  of  tfaO'iiRhflliev  Im  opevacion 
which;  coMMibaad-lihirQrdBTs.  'Af^^  iiioatth.o£<the 
Rhon^  Itwaa  nadaaibt  tpMnskaaed  by  the  mavduMtb 
of.lttaraeiltoav  «Biil<«c«  h|tBt5  pemd  lOso  by  ti^air 
rivali>  ef  NvrbonAe^if'  we  fltre  uM>tifiiaAiep.to^  sii^ypoae 
thitt  itiM  Qaili&  tradoR  "who  tnonght  'it  Irom  Bntain 
warn  ^  merely .  their .  egedta.  -  Oasaar,/  hewctrev^ '  ex- 
preaaly  infomto  u*  that  tiie  Veaeti^-nirlMfei  oocnpied^  a 
paDrt  of  the  .preaem  ^vetigaey  had  mtmy  ehifa  of 
their  own,  iti  widoh  liiey  wen  aeouatauled  to  nake 
vo3«kgea  to  Brilam.  >  Frotn  the-  irvv^  great  emporia  In . 
th6  eotith  jof  Ffaftea  ibb  comoiodlty  was.'difiijaed 
over  all  odier  parte  of  the  earth,  aait  had  lieeni  at  an 
earlier  peiiod  firoin  Cadiz  and-  the  other  Phoei^iaiafi 
ccdoniea  on  the  aouth  oeast  of  iSpaia. 

It^appearsfiroiil  Stndbo,  howetetf  tiiat  the  efleraae 
and:  tediona  mode  of  eonveywice  by  land  eanriage 
fnm  the  coaat  of  Brittany  $o  the  golf  of  Lyona  wtia 
evautitally  abandoned  te  other  Tostea,.  ia  fwhich 
aome  advantage  eoald  be  taken  of  the  natin»l  means 
of  transportation  afforded  by  the  ooiintry.  By  one 
of  these,  the  British  goods  being  brought  to  the 
meoth  of  the  Seine,  in  Nonnandy,  were  aenft  op 
that  river  as  far  ^  it  was  natigable,  and  then,  b^ing 
canied  on  horaea  a  abort >dk(tanae  overfand,  wene 
tranamitted  ftor  the  remamder  of  the  way^wn^the 
Khone,  and  afterwards  along  the  oosst  «e  Narbonne 
and  Marseilles.  It  is  probable  eoeogh  chat  the  {sie 
of  Wight,  whioh  is  opposite  to  the  mottth  of'  th» 
Seine,  may  have  been  uaed  as  the  mart)  of  the 
British  trade  in  this  navigation,' for  which  pnrpose  it 
wa&also  welt  adapted,  as  lying  about  midwi^  between 
ComwaH  and  Kent,  and  being  therefore  move  eon- 
vemently  sitcuited  than  any  oeher  apot  both  for  the 
supply  of  the  whole  Ime  of  coast  with  foreign  «om- 
modicieB,  and  .for  the  export  of  native  produee. 
When  &e  ronte  we  are  now  desoribing  came  to  be 
adopted  for  the  British  trade  genoraNy,  even  a  por- 
tion of  the  tbi  of  Cornwall  may  h«v«  found  its  way 
to  this  centra]  depdt  But  even  after  land  carriage 
came  to  be  displaced  by  river  -navigation,  a  fairge 
portion  of  the  British  trade  still  continued  to  be  car- 
ried on  from  the  west  coast  of  Gaul,  through  the 
medium  both  of  the  Loire  and  the  Garonne.    The 


LeteiaeeDia  fie  haiw  been  tafcoaiwdvapti§a.of  chlefiy 
to  nomsitf.'^  .empaita.  firom:  Jj^arbonnoiandi  Maraailte 
donm^tofeho  a^fticna8li(ailter.tb#yihild',b^««i  hrom^ 
by  'kwL  !iwrq$a^>  thai ifoumtry ;  Doom. .Xoronn,. j(a  wfaaeh 
|MHiit,lAiei^,.hadiihoea  aont.^ppby.tha  iKtme^  Thn 
GanfMa]e.Tii»f: .used  fori. the  ean^ey^lice  tfi  lba#onth 
ofFnnoe  oC<Biritiahplxxlnn6,.vrhichiWaaaMil'nptbat 
^vMr4M^|Br<aft>it  w«8tnairigabie,aBd.tb«iiie.0anied  to 
itsi  jdeathmtiep  «ver  fland. 

Thiaoia^neariy  all  (that  ia  lurnvra^roap^atNi^  the 
commeaoial'  intaoaxmaab  of  Britain  avith  <^er.  paito 
of  the  wflrid.baforeilhe  oeiiinkBy  beeam»a  pfiomoe.  nf 
the  Roamn  empifa.  The  tMuffie  both  vlth^  CaKifaafe 
and  the  f  h«l»Qian  coteiea  in  ite  aouth:. of  S^paiu 
had  1^  'cottme.  eaaaed  long  befiwe  C«Biar'a  4niNiaiQQ ; 
tat.  thai;  date^diB  only  direcfctvude  «f.the  iatol  waa 
iwithtfaapvnaatxMmand  noathwrnfeern  aoaat^^f  Gattk 
fran  tii».QaDDBne  aai  te  funobidily  «a  lo.lba.  Khine; 
for,  in  addition  to  the  paasage  of<oQinmoditifi8»^aa  jnat 
^xphnned^te  and  fronn  Fanrencn,  the.Bejgineoloniatn, 
who- now  ooonpied . aa  laige  a  pevtm  o£  the.  naritinie 
diatriota  in  ihn  sauth  of  Britaini  appear  nloa  from 
their -fiiat  settiaraeBt  to  have  kept  up.^S'fctiire  ii^p- 
oouTBO'  witlii: their  origpnal  >aealB  .fui  the  .loontineii^ 
which  stretched  So-  the  lasfranantioned  !riv«^  The 
•British  line-  of  communiaation^  on  the  ether  hand, 
maybe-pvamimed  to  have^estended  fi«n  ds»  luand'a 
End  to  the  moulh  of  tlie  Thamea ;  -  dbongh  it  waa 
probably  only  at  two  or  three  >pointBitt>the^«oBaae»  of 
that  long  distance  thaa«  Jh»  •  ODnfineiilal  reaaeb  -were 
in  dM>  habit  of  tMxdting.  Tbare  is  nn  vvidenee  that 
any  of  Ihe/veaaelaitt  which  the  tmde  with  tiie  eon- 
tin^t  wna  canded  on  beiaagdd  to  Britam.  .  The 
island'  in  tiiose  days  aeama  onfy  tohare^benn  roaerted 
to  by  atmngera  aa  the  native  place  of  certain  anlnable 
comnoditieeiiand .  te  faav«a  maintained  htttoor  jbo  inter* 
change  of  viBita;withfoTCigDahorea«  •  Even  ftfom' this 
imperfect  intencooxaewi^  th«  tieatr  ef  the  wor)d» 
honreaer,  the  iahabitanta  of  all  jthia  lino  of  coast  aanat 
have  beea-enaUed  to.  keep  ap,  as'We  are  aasaged 
they  did^  «  very  conaiderably  higher-  decree  of  civil* 
ization  than  would  be  found  among  the- book- weoda- 
man  beyoad  tham.  It  is  t»  be  iremembeved  that  no 
small  amotant  of  the  oonunercial  spirit  may  exist  in  a 
country  which  maintuna  no  intercourse  with  for- 
eigners .exoept  in  its  own  parts.i  The  aitnatieB  of 
Britain  in  thia  reapect,  two  thoiusand  years  ago,  may 
be  likened  indeed  to  that  of  Spitsbergen  or  New 
Zealand  at  preeent;  but  the^aame  pecuharityy  wiiieh 
at  first  siglit  seems  tons  «e  remarkaUe  and  so  unnat- 
ural, eharacterizea  the  great  conunercial  empire  of 
China.  There  the  national  nnatoma  and  die  inati- 
tutiona  of-^e  government  have  done  their  utmost 
to  discourage  and  restrain  the  spirit  of  commercia] 
enteiprise ;  -but  that  spirit  is  an  eaaential  part  of 
the  80<»al  principle,  and  as  aneh  ia  unextingniriaable 
wherever  the  immutaUe  citcumstancea  Of  physical 
situation  are  not  adverae  m  its  development-  Hence, 
although  their  hwa  and  traditionary  morafily  have 
operated  with  ao  much  effect  aa  to  prevent  the  peo- 
ple of  China  from  pnahing  to  any  extent  what  nay 
be  called  an  aggresaive  oemmense,  that  ia  to  aay, 
from  seeking  markets  for  their  commodities  in  foreign 
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conntriM,  tiiB$&  \idi^evs#  ialiiiMieeB  hflv^  iibt  bueii  Me 
0o^r  to  ofBreome  tile  iMdbn^  ibdMi^t^  ailsioig  cmt< 
of  tfamr  ^eegnii^leAl  :pdftitioii'ai'«9  Mtacil  ttidtn  •» 
refram   eqftal^  Mm'  what  W«  iD«3^'0iililimlM^e^ 
eommeroe,  «r  bde^d  to  be'Mliep  ttauk  tbiy»^iir< 
£[>lkyw«T9  «yf  III.  *  Th6  aiM»  (if  the  ^lirijr^BtiWin  nMjr 
have  b^n  BOUiowbgr ilmaar*    Tb^^feidi*-  of  laotti 
of  the  drlentti^rftygloitt  ee^ttv  lO'hsv^  hmn  ^pea»A 
to  foreign  intercouiBe  of  eyeiy  %iiid,illie  yvohibitieD 
or  iT8tei[AMli«'dl8o0itt«g^i6eiit  df  iwhi^  the-  priebts 
dooMes*  r^jganled  ii»  bne  of  dMir  moBt:  itBpwtant' 
secnrittoo  ^  th*  fmeervAfloB  of  their  linfliilnDoe  md : 
aotlMivi^ ;  attd  "lu^ -fni^GkiiAty  eodh  i^ 
the  8fitit  of  |Jm>  OeHao' or  Drdidical  veligibU.    It  bi 
remerteUe,  «t4ea*,11iilfetil6>wea««aia9riained  Oritie 
tribes  of  Sorop*,  thoc^dittriboteAfiiridleiliOsOfdirt' 
tloe^did  BeAHioii8t^iiAvevtie«ereldiibitedrBaystiibiilg 
B{XitadB  eilber  ibr  u^vlgfttio*  or  for  any  •  enrplojtneat 
in eooBexioiii»ttlillia  fltoa.' - 

The  meat;  i^eitiedlBr  ac»oiii^  iof  mBmrnpottamnA' 
imports  ooDfChoiitif  thamostBiicinit  Bnlidi«tBBde  is 
tfatt  qooMd  lAiove  finvStritbo^itiiid  ik  is  iprobab^ 
Doc-vefyoeiiiplete.'  ll'oiiljpvddvtlBeeiDj^'aftidleioC 
flkiBB  to  ihe  tin  «iid  ieadmentimiBd  by  Fettiib  ATiemu 
and  other*.  Ir  is  pnibBfaie«  however,  tfaafc  the  island 
was  known  for  a  feer  other  porodncCs  beaidee'tbesev 
even  befovtt  tb»'  first  Roman  tnvaaion*  Onflar  en- 
praashf  munitions  iron  as'  feiiiid;.aidiough'in  amall 
qittatiiiea,  in  die  mttrikime  diiitnets.  And  it  appeaJra- 
froBf  some  paaeegesiB  Che  Letters  of  Cieerot  that 
tito  &aae  of  die  British  Vrar^hstriDts  had  aheady 
reached  Rotne.  Writing  to  Tvebaiiufl,  ^(iiile  the 
ht»r  waebere  with  Cmnt,  n.Ov  55,  after  observing 
that  he heon  BriMin  ^Ued seidier  ^Id nOTsUVer, 
die oiseor  ybiyfuOy  exhorts fais! friend  togetiliold  of 
one  of  the  eeseda  efthe  iakoid^  bed^  make  his  way 
baek  to  ih^m  00  Rome  widi.  his  best  >8peed.  in  an* 
other  efMOlie  he  cbmiotia'Trebatiasto  take  ctre  tliac 
he  be  IMI  ehatehed  tl|y  end  earried' off  before  he 
kfiows  wbsre  he  i%  by  eotne  driter  of  one  »f  these 
npid  vehicles.  Stvobc^  aeiooant  of  the  .foreign  bom^ 
moditieB  imfwrfed  imo  Britain  in  those  days  ii,  thai 
thsy  consisted  of  eartheowtire,  baltr  and  iairtieieb  of 
broflse,  ertiieh  fattt  ex^essisv  is>  undoobtMlfy!  to  be 
andersMod  so  meaiiMg- not  raerv  toys,  bat  iotioleB  of 
use,  in  flie  febrication  of  whieh  bmaae;  ae  ^e  hare 
eiphnned  ebosoi  was  die  gresfO  material  m^e  use  of 
iDeariytimes:.  Oaissf  also  lesdfies  that  all  the  bronze 
made  eae  of  by  the  Britons -ftfasi  obtained' from  efaroad* 
The  meOd,  however,  -tiM  we  shall  preaenlly  have  oo* 
cuion  to  ehowv  was  probably  imported  lo  sense  e(s« 
teat  in  inf^ts  or  masses,  aswsll  asin  manufactured 
irticlss.  M«oh«f  <ttie  bronae  which  was  thas  brongbt 
to  diem,  whether  in  fcimps  of  metal,- or  in  the  ahaq^e 
of  weapons  of  war  and  odier  neoossary  or  nsefhl 
irlielea,  had  no  doobt  been  formed,  by  the  aid  of  their 
ova  tia.  Neither  d^  Britods  themselves,  nor  any 
of  the  fereigneie  wim-ttaded' with  diem  at  this  eariy 
period,  appear  to  have  been  BWBie>ol  the  abimdaat 
■totes  of  capper  which  the  island  is  mom  known  to 
coatdn.  Indeed  the  British  oopper-miiies  have  only 
been  wrought  to  any  considerable  extent  bi  yery 
reeeattimoB. 


1  Hffvh^  'thus  eMIeeHBd  and  asringed  the  few  btrt 
^ittterestiniJ'faetlS'tdN^'have  bbett  •preserved  ijokting' 
to  tiie  e^riMBt^iitterohange  of.lihearown  oomtaiodidea  ' 
for  ithoseo^  foreign  parts;  oanisd  imfagr  ilhe  anciett  « 
Britoas,  We  aowi  prdoeed  *to  take  *  a<  aurvoy^  ac  £»>:  as  * 
ohur  seadtyaomtoee  o£  iirfvitmtien  enaUetB  ^  de,  of ' 
the '  dtfferaiit  arts  t  of  Met  ^ioh  lappedr  to  hsvla  been 
khewnr^ad  pmotised  among  thamaeires^       . 

We  begp&with  their  modeeef  obtaining  tabsiM> 
epoe^  The  eatntvyv  as-  hao'^eady  appeared,  is 
pNssiitod.te ts,  idhen  tlM'fiist lig^  of  histdryddwns 
upoiLiit;  eS/hihabitbd  hy  oimided  .rsoe  of'  peofrie,  di^  • 
vided  iitte  •  many  •  tribes^ .  .vasyidigMmcirO  or  less  Itom 
.eaoh'  bthepvin.  ]hrBs8i>'CaidtooQ%  ^andi  aequurementa  (  - 
those  situated  farthest  from  thoiaoodi  coast. beihg 
itiie:rodektin^thsar  manner  ofi  Iife,:and  die  fliest  de*- 
'ficieht  IB  genertad  SBfiirinaSien>  These,  as  ^we  am 
dnlbamed  by  G^osarf  never  soweditheir  land*  btit  fo]^ 
lowed.tfae  prinndve  oidliags  of  itih^)  hunter -and  tbe^ 
herdflonanfCUid  in^she  ^dkiaSj  and.Iiviflif  iqdmlhe  flesh 
and  dieniilk  of  th&icjflocks^heiEdB,'eML  die  spoils 
of  daa  thttse,  whidt  ^rasal  enee  thsii^  sport  and  dieir 
locci^petieii.  AldMdgh  they  had*  abfcmdaiw^  of  ntik, 
however^  some.  i£  the  Britonsi^'  ancoodmg  to  'Stvahe, 
vtreffO'  ighocant  tif  'the  ait  of  making' cdieCfBd )  «id  ii 
is  asserted  by  XiphiUitus,  that  none  ^of  .them*  ever 
•tasted  (fdk,  ehhoag^  thd^  had*  iduldtudes  in  their 
;lakes  sad  riveia;  bnis  whetfaes  from  as  igaoranee  of 
the.  an  of  fishing,  or  from  somh  iteligieus  or  other 
prejudiee,  does  not  appear;  Cs^^r,  whi>  says  noth* 
mg  of  this,  states  Khat  Ihey  thou^t  it  iwnmg  to  eat 
eidier  the  hftret  the  .oommon  fbwi,  or  the  goose,, 
aldioag^k  theyteared^  diese  aaifmals  for  pleasareh 
•The  limits  of  pasturage  were  marked  as  in  the  patri<> 
arohal  tianed;  vetorded  in  the  Scriptor<)8,  by  largd, 
upright^  single  stones^  munbers  of  which  are  stiQ  to 
be  found  all  bver  the  kingdom,  at(d  are  knowto  by 
the  nimee  of  hoar  or  hare  stones  (t*  e«  htetally  border 
or  boundaiy  stones)  in-Engiland,'and  maeii  hir  or 
menai  gwyr  JB>  Wales.* 

^The  Bottthera  tribes  iidlabiting  the  coasts  of  the 
British  channel,  and  more  paidcukr^  the  Cantii  or 
people'  oS  KetUti  are  distmguished  by  Cesar  as  re* 
sembhngin  habito  and  Btanners  the  Belgk;  Ghmls,  their 
opposite  aleighhors  alKi  kbiamen4  .  They  possessed 
the'saide.toiowledge  of  agricalture*  audi  according  to 
Pliny,  wove  not  wfy  acKpiainted  with  the  modes  of 
manuring  the  soil  m  use  in  other  oountries,  but  prac- 
tised one  peeuUar  to  themselves  and  die  Oauls-  This 
was  the  appheadoa  of  mari  to  that  purpose ;  and  one 
wbiteobiilliy  s<irt  is  meotiened,  the  efiects  of  which 
had  beea  Ibund  to  ooodnue  ei^^  years ;  *^  no  mas,'* 
it  is  added,  ^*  haxriog  yet  been  known  to  have  manured 
the  sam»  field  tvrioe  in  his  lifetime.''  Of  the  British 
instruments,  and  methods  of  plot^hing,  sowing,  and 
reaping,  we.  have  no  information;  bat  they  were 
probablt^  the  same  as  in  Belgium  and  Gaul,  and  little 
different  from  those  used  in  Italy  at  that  period. 

To  the  flail  the  Britons  appear  to  have  been 
stzangfBxs;  for  Diodorus  Sioulus  teUs  us  they  had 

^  Menbanin  ArmoriouaboQiiditoQe.  See  on  tbii  sabject  a  Isaned 
And  bighlj  cariont  letter  by  the  late  WilHam  Bamper,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  in 
thtt  95th  vol.  oftte  AitheotogU. 
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gr^ari^  pr  8i^0n:Aii0an  <4iaaiheniJA  which  tb6y 
i;i9ittse4  tib^ir.wm^  |p  jlhe^^air,  beatiiig^DUt  no  bb0k§ 
thw  tb^y  ir«iquirfei4ifo«r  lihe  day;  then,  drying  hnd 
biruiBq^  tM  graia»  th^y  imd9  »  kind  of  £mm1  of  it  for 
^i^mediatfe^ft.  .  Soiiie  v<99tige9  of  thi$  aocient  i^rad^ 
lice  were.reiw^ipg  nol  lODgago  in  Ih^  weMeroislet 
of  ScoUaxidr.  *^It  i«  caUed  graddoM^'l  aayaJklaitio, 
♦•from  ^e  Irpah  wA>rd  ^4ki, , which  ^igoifies  ^nwib 
A  WQmAQt  »i(tipg  dfftwm  tak^f  a  handful  #f'  ofumi 
holding  it  by  the  fEitalk^,  in  her  left. hand.  andlheH 
i»em  fire^  the  ears,  which  are  preiBe^ntiy  in  «  iamtf ; 
fsbe  ha«  a  stick  i^  her  right  hand,  which  #hei  managCMi 
very  dext^o^9ly,  beadog  off  the  grain  at  the  veiy 
inft^  when^  the  husk  is  quite  burnt ;  fori  if  she  soits 
of  that,  she  must  nse  the  kihi;  but  experience  has 
^ught  them  this  ^rt  (o  perfection.  The  earn  may 
be  so  dressed,  winnowed,  ground,  l^ld  bf^ed  within 
*i^hpur."» 


Geound-Plan  and  Sbctiom  of  the  Subtkkeawpav  Chakbkr  a| 
CAtRioBHiLL,  in  the  CouMTY  or  Cork. 


Several  subterranean  eates  were  discovered  in 
1829,  on  a  farm  named  Garranes,  in  the  parish  of 
Carrighhill,  about  nine  miles  east  of  Cork,  perfectly 
corresponding'witb  the  descriptions  of  ^iodorus  and 
Tacitus,  the  latter  of  whom  mentions  the  existence 
of  a  similar  practice  amongst  the  ancient  Germans. 
They  were  situated  within  a  circular  intrenchment, 
comn^only  but  imprpjierly  called  a  Panifsh  fort  They 
consisted  of  five  chambers  of  an  oval  or  circular  form. 


Plan  of  Chamipbriou  r  Faiqi  Twslvk  Milsi  from  lifcLLTHBVDOif. 


PULB  brCsrAMBKRa  RC  BALLTttBNDOir. 

'"■ir|'lli'|V^=^a  '  ill 


i-'^'S!J^!flWSSS!Jl 


'hi 1(1  ii  ! 

8  BcnoR  of  R  Cham BBR  at  KxLDRUMrBER. 

about  seven  or  eight  feet  each  in  diameter,  commu- 
nicating with  each  other  by  narrow  passages.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  charcoal  was  found  in  them, 
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■od  the  frugments  of  a  qnem  or  hand-mill.^  More 
were  snbseqaenUy  diacoTered  in  other  ports  of  the 
vodi  of  Ireland,  differing  only  from  the  above  in 
their  being  lined  with  stone ;'  and  some  are  sttll  re- 
maining in  the  western  isles  of  Scotland'  and  in 
CoiDwalL^  The  pits  near  Crayford  and  at  Faver- 
sbam  in  Kent,  at  Tilbury  in  Essex,  and  at  Roystxm 
in  Hertfordshire,  are  also  presumed  to  hare  beeQ 
made  for  or  appropriated  to  that  purpose.^  Of  gar-^ 
dening  Strsbo  expressly  states  that  some  of  the 
BritoDfl  knew  noting,  any  more  than  others  did  of 
Bgricoltnre ;  and  we  have  no  notices  of  any  fruits  or 
garden  vegetables  caltirvted  in  the  country  l^efbre 
its  sabjngation  by  the  Romans. 

With  regard  to  die  houses  of  the  Britons,  ,at  the 
period  of  the  Roman  iovanon,  we  have  the  testimony 
of  Caesar,  that  on  the  southern  coast,  where  they 
were  nomerous,  they  were  nearly  of  the  same  de- 
scription with  those  of  the  Gauls.  Diodems  Sieulus 
calls  them  wretched  cottages,  constructed  of  wood 
aod  covered  with  straw ;  and  those  of  Gaul  are  de- 
scribed by  Strabo  aa  being  constructed  of  poles  and 
wattled  work,  in  the  form  of  a  curde,  with  lofty, 
tapering,  or  pointed  roofs.     Representations  of  the 


Gavusv  Hut*.— From  tbs  Amonlne  Colnmii. 

Ganfish  hou«a  occur  on  the  Antonine  column, 
agreeing  sufficiently  with  the  descrip^n  of  Strabo, 
but  the  roofs  are  in  general  domed.  They  all  have 
one  or  more  loflty  arched  entrances ;  but  from  want 
of  skill  in  the  artiatr  ^hey  certainly  appear,  as  a 
iDodem  writer  has  remarked,,  more  ^S^e  the  large  tin 
caoistera  set  up  as  aigns  by  grOcera,  than  habitable 

'  Arrksolflfia,  toI.  zziii.  p.  79.  >  Ibid.  p.  81 

^  M»ma*i  DMcriptioB,  p.  154. 

*  BoriMe't  ABtiqaitiM  ofConiwmlU'p.  tt9-3. 

*  Vidt  G<Mifk*0  AMitiow  U  CMidM'a  Brit^  wl.  i.  p.  Ml ;  ti«.  n.p. 
I].  Bm^t  Hist,  of  Kent,  roL  i.  p.  311,  and  rol.  ii.  p.  717,  and  Kiof '( 
Mcuacau  Aati^w,  mL  i.  p.  S3 


buildings.^  At  Grimspound,  Devonshire,*  in  the 
island  of  Anglesey,'  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  vestiges  are  to  be  seen  of  stone 
foimdations  and  walls,  apparently  of  cvcular  houses. 
Near  Chun  Castle,  in  Cornwall,  are  several  dilapi- 
dated walls  of  circular  buildings,  the  foundations' 
detached  from  each  other,  and  consisting  of  large 
stones  piled  together  without  mortar:  each  hut 
measures  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and 
has  a  doorway  with  an  upright  stone  or  jamb  on 
'  efw:h  side.  There  is  no  appearance  of  chinmeys  or 
windows.* 

They  had  nothing  amongst  them  answering  to  the 
Roman  ideas  of  a  city  or  town.  **  What  the  Britons 
call  a  town,"  says  Caesar,  "is  a  tract  of  woody 
country,  surrounded  by  a  vallum  (or  high  bank)  and 
a  ditch  f<Mr  the  security  of  themselves  and  cattle 
against  the  incursions  of  their  enemies  ;*'  and  Strabo 
observes,  *'The  forests  of  the  Britons  are  their 
cities ;  for,  when  they  have  inclosed  a  very  large 
circuit  with  feQed  treed,  they  build  within  it  houses 
-for  themselves  ^nd  hovels  for  their  cattle.  These 
buildings  are  very  slight^  and  not  designed  for  long 
duration."  What  Csesar  calls  a  vallum  and  ditch  is 
expressed  in  Welsh  by  the  words  caer  and  din  or 
dtMU  ^  the  same  witll  t^  Gaelle  c&m.  The  caer  is 
generally  found  to  consist  of  a  single  vaflum  and 
ditch.  Snoh  is  the  circular  intretichment  caHeld 
Caer  Morus,  in  the  parish  of  Cellati,  county  of  Car* 
digan.  The  dun,  din,  or  dinbswas  a  moi^  imporcant 
warkt  and  generaDy  crested  l?ke  a  fbttress  some  vei^ 
commanding  situation.  The  CatteHhunir  in  Angu^- 
^re,  Bcotland,  are  posts  of  grew  strengfti.  The 
monntahi  oii  whicti  they  stand  is  bifurcated  with  ^a 
fyrtteM  OB  each  peak,  tlhe  highest  called  the  White, 
the*  other  the  Black  Oatterthtrn.  The  White  is  (jf 
an  ov«t  f^m,  and  mttde  of  a  stupendous  dike  tjK 
iDoee  white  sDones,  whose  eonvexity  from  the  bafte 
within  to  that  without  is  12^  fbet.  On  the  outside 
of  a  hollow  made  by  the  (Msposition  of  the  stones,  Ss 
a  ramptft  smroundhig  the  whole,  at  the  base  of 
which  Is  a  deep  ditch,  and  bek)W  that,  about  100 
yards,  are  vestiges  of  another  that  went  round  tfie 
hilL  The  area  within  the  stony  mound  is  flat :  the 
greatest  extent  of  the  oval  is  436  feet ;  the  transverse 
line  is  200.  Near  the  east  side  is  the  foundation  of 
a  rectangular  building,  and  on  most  parts  are  the 
foundations  of  others,  small  and  circular.  There  is 
also  a  hollow,  now  almost  fiUed  with  stones,  which 
was  ooce  the  well  of  the  place.^ 

ThjD  towns  of  the  warlike  Britons  were  all,  in 
fact,  military  posts ;  and  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Cssa^,  that  they  evidenced  distinguished  skill  in 
fortification  and  castrametatiDn.     The  capital  of  Cas- 

i  Vide  aIm  King't  ManioMnta  Antfqua,  toI.  i.  p.  113,  for  Tignetto 
rapreMnting  a  Webh  piff-tly.  iiomben  of  which  oocur  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Llandaff,  and  hara  been  iuppoaed  to  hare  been  built  in  im- 
itation  of  the  ancient  firitiah  honaea.  However  nnfooaded  the  notion, 
there  can  be  bnt  one  opinion  of  their  aoo4Ndaace  in  ahape  to  thoae  de- 
acribed  by  Strabo. 

*  Lyaon'a  Brit.  ri.  cocri. 

*  Ilowlaad*a  Mon»  Antiqoa^  pp.  88,  89. 

*  Borlaae.  Britton^a  Airhttectaral  Antiquitiea,  ii.  p.  57.  Areh»»> 
loyfa,  Tol.  zzii.  p.  300,  and  Appendix. 

*  Manimenta  Antiqua,  vol.  i.  p.  97.  Mevrick*8  Orif .  Inhab.  p.  7 
PennaBt*!  Tour  in  Scotland,  part.  ii.  p.  137. 
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WiLiH  Pio  8TT.  ioppoflcd  tOttpcMeat  Hie  fbrm  of  the  Ancient  British  Honaes.    (See  Note.) 


siveUaunus  he  describes  as  admirably  defended  (egre-' 
gie  munitum)  both  by  nature  and  art.  Chtyi  CastJe, 
which  we  have  before  mentioned,  b  another  highly 
interesting  specimen  of  an  ancient  British jdun,  or 
fortress.  It  consists  of  two  circular  walls,  having  a 
lerriee  thirty  feet  wide  betv^ra.  The  . wafis  i  are 
built  of  rau^  masses  of  frfiiute  «f  liartooa  sisfs, 
som^  ^^e  •or  six  feat  long,  fittBd  together  and  piled 
«p  without  cameat,  but  preaantiBg.a  regular  and 
tlilerab^  smooth  surface  on  the  oitside.    The  tfiMBr 


Wert; 


Plim. 
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Section. 
Plah  and  9kc^ox  of  Cnrjj  Ckutlk. 


wan  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch  nineteen  feet  in 
width :  part  of  ^lis  wall  in  one  place  is  ten  feet 
high,  and  about  five  feet  thick.  Borlase  is  of  opinion 
that, jthe  inner  wall  must  have  been  at  least  fifteen 
feet  high ;  it  is  about  twelve  feet  thick.  The  only 
entrmoee  was  toifvai^^  the  smlthwaift,  atid  eidiibit^  in 
its  amoigemedt  a  surprising  d«gr«e  n(  MA  and  mili- 
tary  knowledge'  forth^tiiAetft -which  it  ifei  supposed 
to  have  been  coMtrtlcted.  'It  is  six  *FBet  Wkk»  in  the 
narrowest  part,  and  sixteen  in  the  widest,  where  ifae 
wvlls  dftirefg^afid"  ails'  rbuttded  bff  on  Bitfaer  side. 
There  also  appear  indications  of  steps  up  to  the 
level  of  tlie  sohsa  wi&x\h  die  dastl^,  and  the  remafais 
of  a  WaH^  Whicii,  croaiing  *die  terrace  from  tiie  outer 
wall,  difvMed  the  entrance  into  tWo  parts  at  ita  widest 
end.  The  inner  wall  o^  tiie  casde  incbs^  an  area 
ftneasuriftg  17d  fbet  north  am!  south,  by  18<>  fbet  east 
and  w«flt  ThO  ddifti^  is  without  atiy  indiditibn  of 
buildings  t  tint  'aU  around,  tod  next  to  the  wall,  are 
the  Minains  of  cIrculBii-  indesures^  supposed  to  have 
formed  the  habitiible  part^  of  the  casBe.  'Aiey  are 
geneniny  kibdtlt  eigliteeti  or  twenty  feet  in  diameter, 
but  at  tibe  n6rthem  side  there  is*  a  lirger  apartment 
thirty  by  twenty-six.*  Castle  an  Dinas  and  Caor 
Braii,'bo^  id  tile  same  county  of  Cornwall,  exhibit 
similar  vestiges  of  circular  rtOne'  walls,  containing 
smaller  inclosures.  The  first  is  situated  <m  one  of 
the  highent  hills  in  the  hundred  of  Penwith ;  the 
second  on  a  hill  in  the  parish  of  Sabered.*  A  fine 
specimen  of  a  tsriple  rampaited  British  camp  exists 
on  one  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  ctdJed  the  Herefordshire 
Beacon.  Of  ancient  British  earth- works  also  there 
is  a  most  inte^tmg  relic  at  Tytiwaldt  in  the  Isle  of 
Man.'    It  id  i  round  hill  of  earth,  cut  intb  terraces, 

«  Arrheolijfit,  Vol.  j^xii.  pi  «Jb. '  '       '     s  Ibid. 

'  ^nfittta  ill  9taie,  ^tm.y,  SI.   DetPribed  hi  G«ut^*«  Cam- 
den, 700.  TOI. 
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and  Bscendod  hj  stap^  of  twrtli  lifco  a  vegnkTrtlair- 
caM.  The  eotrmnce  iolo  thp.  «jre«  htd  i  slpne  jauba, 
covered  with  treo^^ra^  impopte,  fixed  hjr  thatxitt- 
tmanpB  caDed  a  t^n^n  ftad  mprtpea,  !Uu»  ^tfaoAe  nt 
$too«lieiige. 

The  li«tr|iBiii»d  st^p^ndoQa-^nOBiimeptrMld  aitniiar 
circles  aod  indosiirQA  in  vano^aiwrta  i9f  tho  ktagidtitn, 
tra  evidancea  of  a  ma^  higlMr  degree  ef  aveki- 
tactural  akiU  tfaaaiadi^ajed  either  in  thf^domeatic 
or  the  mibtaiy  erectKma  W9'  hM<(  -  »ei<<cd.  The 
appticBtioa  of  the .  pnaeipb  of  Jthe  lavtar  tiltiat  hare 
bf  aa  knewD  to  thf>ae  Vy  whomeiioh  6Jionaatta^bkiek» 
of  stone  wejre  lifted  Jfpni^  Aa:^8iW3r«  conaejedrto 
the  pbce  where  tbejr^^era.tOfhci  aaedi  ^nd  holiied 
and  dispoaed  in  thak  pceaent  ibn^^,  jltJJkmAaai^peflra, 
that  akfaoajgh  the  txiwaf  of  the  Biftona  raajFi  b^ 
fikened  to  tbp  kiaaW-c^  the  Hotteptol#,  their  fer- 
creaaes,  caatlea,  and  (he  pillared  einslea  dedicated  to 
the  warship  of  their  diwitieas  ^,tiiaa(4anm  d^iibeiia- 
tiona  of  their  kinfgi  or  i^gial^t^yia,  m«  iH»t  to  korpar^- 
leled  amon^A  aav«gea. 

With  regard  to  the  furnitfB-e  an4^Wte)^^>^  d^oooi^ 
tkma  of  the  hahitationa  of  the  Britoqa,  a  knowlei^ge 
of  which  would  throw  considembie  ,  light  iqion  ihe 
•^gree  of  civilization  to  wluph  th^jt  had  attained,  we 
Hfe  complelely  ia  the  dark.  But  hoif^er  pPQi^y 
fomiabed  the  hoaaea  of  private  individniUs  qaaj  W^ 
l«en,  it  ia  probabie^«npu^  thajt  tli0,i:aaiden|C9fa  of 
(beir  kin^^  their  aage%  afid  lheirMcl^ie&,i  wer^  ]90t 
'lettitute  of  aoch  comforta  and  even  ornimenta  or 
elefanciea  aa  their  intevceone,  firat  with  the  Phceni- 


and  ^erwBvda  with  .  Ae>  Gauli,  wotdd  iia^ 
procoredi  theaa,  auppaaing  thetato  ha^e  been  abo 
i^oalf  aavatgea^  inatead  lof  coloniata,  bearing  with 
them  thearts,  qiatDaia^  and  maaaara  of  the  oountr^ea 
fimawhence  ibe|r  jcamew  Of  flie  haiuhevaftB  in  which 
they  themaelvea  excelled,  that  of  baaket-making  or 
wicker-work  ^aa^en  particuIaHy  jnentioned  by  the 
Roman  po^v  ilivenat  and  ^axtial.  .  The  Latin 
hascati^,  Jrom  whence  is  the  mo4^  Wsket,  ap- 
pear^to  have  been- a  Britiah  word.  "Wicker-work 
nM  In  the  penstruction  of  their  anmller.boata 
by^t^e  Britona^  andof  thia  manufactmre  were  ihade 
9^gigant^  idola  in  whi<^  they  hafned  their  jpk^ina 
ht  their  feUgioua  feativafa.  Long  before  the  arriyal 
;  of  the  Romana,  it  ia  obyioua  that  th^  Brifons  mUfBt 
Uavie'paia^saed  certain  implerisents  requpred  fcr  tl^e 
cutting,  a^fioothing,  ahaping,  and  joining  of  ¥food.* 
iBeaideai^ir  houaea,  they  had,  aa  we  haf  e  ali-ea^y 
laeea,  at  ^le  time  of  Caeaar'a  invaaion,  net  only  instru- 
Vc^l?  of  Hjuabandry,  but  carriagaa  both  for  war  ^d 
fdt  ^er  purposes.  Theae  war-^arrlagea  faav^  al- 
rei^y  *^a^n  deacnbad  in  our  iMrrative  of.  their  pro- 
tracted Politest  with^theic  insaders.  Tb^  G|?eek  and 
RomanS^^^  mention  the  British  wheel-carriages 
under  the'^i^diflBireBtnaniea^Beipia,  Petoritum, 
Currua  or  Cahva^  Covinu8,_£aaedum  or  Esseda, 
and   Rheda;   and  it  ia  thought  by  some,   though 

:  I  8<g  M. 4pml  ^mmttf  mf  flwe  iiuti umeuU  ta lied  tgto  fa  tfrr-tms 
tol.  of  the  AreliMilofUt,  p.  lO^jhajitd  lo  m  to  wrt*  for  chiseU.  ad/j-^. 
hatchets,  dee.  Some  have  heen  found  with  caaee  to  them,  as  if  to  [ti- 
serve  their  edge. 
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CoiriTAimirB  Tolkan,  Coniwati ;  eonsUAing  of  a  vbm  ttone  3)  feet  kmg.  Hi  deep.  «hi  1fl| » 
toeiii.    Th*  MoBe,  wbldi  It  ealeolatod  id  weigh  7M  loai,  poiau  due  i 


i^ldHBed  ott  tiMvalnMof  I 
I.  »nd  Bortiu 


perhaps  without  suiTicieot  reason,  that  each  of  these 
terms  designated  a  particuJar  description  of  carriuge. 
The  covinus  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  c^ouiot 
which  was  armed  with  a  scythes- 
There  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  supposing,  as 
some  writers  have  done,  that  the  ancient  Tritons 
possessed  any  description  of  navigating  Fessels  which 
could  properly  be  termed  ships  of  war.  The  notion 
has  been  taken  up  on  an  inference  from  a  passage  in 
Clesar,  or  rather  from  a  comparison  of  several  pas- 
sages, which  the  language  of  that  writer  rightly 
understood,  certainly  does  not  at  all  authorize.  Cae- 
sar gives  us  in  one  place  an  account  of  a  naval  en- 
gagement which  he  had  with  the  Veneti  of  western 
Ganl,  whose  ships  appear;  frvun  his  description,  to 
have  been  very  formidable  military  engines.  In  a 
preceding  chapter  he  had  informed-usi  that  in  making 
prepantions  for  their  resistance  to  the  B^iman  arms* 
the  Veneti,  after  fortifying  their  towns,  and  collect- 
mg  their  whole  naval  strength  atone  point,  associated 
with  them  for  the  purpose  of  canning  on  the  war, 
the  Osismii,  the  Lexobii,  and  other  neighboring  tribes, 
and  also  sent  for  aid  out  of  Britain,  which  lay  directly 
over  against  their  coast.  But  it  is  not  aaid  that  the 
assistance  which  they  thus  obtained,  either  from 
Britain  or  any  other  quarter,  consbted  of  ships.  It 
does  not  even  appear  that  it  consisted  of  seamen;  for, 
although  it  so  happened  that  the  war  was  terminated 
by  the  destruction  of  the  naval  power  of  the  Veneti, 
in  the  engagement  we  have  just  mentioned,  prepara- 

^  *'  Agmina  falcifero  circtmiTenit  arcU  Corino,**  Silias  lulicus.  So 
aUo  Mela,  iii.  6.  See  the  Collect,  de  Reb.  Hib.  pi.  11,  for  a  npresen- 
taiiun  of  one  (as  it  is  preeomed)  thirteen  inches  long. 


tions  had  evidently  been  made  in  the  first  instance 
for  carrying  it  on  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.  The 
supposition  that  the  Britons  possessed  any  ships  at 
all  resembling  the  high-riding,  strong-timbered,  iron- 
bound  vessels  of  this  principal  maritime  power  of 
Gaul — provided,  amongst  other  things,  Csesar  assures 
us,  widi  chain  cables  (anchoraj  pro  funihus^  ferreis 
catenis  revincUe) — is  in  violent  contradiction  to  the 
general  bearing  of  all  the  other  recorded  and  probable 
&cts  respecting  the  condition  of  our  island  and  its 
inhabitants  at  that  period.  There  is  no  evidence  or 
reason  for  believing  that  they  were  masters  of  any 
other  navigating  vessels  than  open  boats,  of  which  it 
may  be  doubted  if  any  were  even  furnished  with 
9vi^  Their  cobubml  bott  appears  to  have  been 
what  is  still  called  the  cunrach  by  the  Irish,  and  the 
coracle  (cwrwgyl)  by  the  Welsh,  formed  of  osier 
twigs,  covered  with  hide.  The  small  boats  yet  in 
use  upon  the  rivers  of  Wales  and  Ireland  are  in 
shape  like  a  wi^nat^hell,  and  rowed  with  one  pad- 
dle. Pliny,  as  already  noticed,  quotes  the  old  Greek 
historian  Tinueus,  as  affirming  that  the  Britons  used 
to  make  theur  way  to  an  island  at  the  distance  of 
sa  days'  sail  in  boats  mide  of  wattles,  and  covered 
with  skins;  and  Solinus  states  that  in  his  time,  the 
communication  between  Britain  and  Ireland  was  kept 
up  on  both  sides  by  means  of  these  vessels.  Caesar, 
in  his  histoiy  of  the  CivU  War,  tells  us  that,  having 
learned  tbeir  use  while  in  Britain,  he  availed  himself 
of  them  in  crossing  rivers  in  Spain ;  and  we  learn 
from  Lucan,  that  they  were  used  on  the  Nile  and 
the  Po,  as  well  as  by  the  Britons.  Another  kind  of 
British  boat  seems  to  have  been  made  out  of  a  single 
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tree,  like  the. Indian  canoea.  Several  of  these  have 
beea  discovered.  In  1736  one  was  dng  up  from  a 
morus  called  Lockermoss,  in  Dumfries,  Scotland. 
It  WIS  seven  feet  long,  dilated  to  a  cUnsidMeiL^e. 
bretdth  at  one  end:  die  paddle >7as  found  Qear  it. 
Aoocfaer,  hoDovred  out  t£  a  solid  tree,  was  seen  by 
Mr.  Pennant,  near  RUblain.  It  measured  eight  feet 
three  inches  long,  and  eleven  inches  deep.  In  the 
jear  1720  several  canoes  similar  to  these  were  dug 
npin  the  marshes  of  liie  river  Medway,'"above  Maid- 
ftooe ;  one  of  them  ao  well  preaiprved  as  to  be  used 
M  a  boat  for  some  time  afterwards.  On  dodning 
MutiDe  Muhr,  or  .Marton  Lake,  In  *  Lanctehire, 
there  were  found  sunk  at  the  bottom,  eight  cftnoes, 
each  made  of  a  single  tree,  much  like  tiie  American 
canoes.^  In  1834  a  bott  of  the  same  description 
was  foond  in  a  ereek  near  the  village  of  North  Stoke, 
00  the  river  Amn,  Sussex.  It  is  now  in  the  Briti^ 
Moseam,  and  measures  in  length  thirty-five  fbet  four 
inches ;  in  depth  one  foot  ten  inches ;  and  in  width, 
in  the  middlot  ibnr  feet  six  inches.  There  are  three 
bars  left  at  the  bottom,  at  different  distances  from 
each  other,  and  from  the  ends,  which  seemed  to 
have  aerved  the  double  putfpose  of  strengthening  it 
md  giving  firm  footing  to'thoee  tsho  rowed  or  paddled 
the  canoe.  It  aeems  to  have  been  made,  or  at  least 
inished,  by  sharpened  instnunents,  and  not  by  fire, 
aeeoniiBg  to  fSam  fmeliees  of  tha-Indjana** 

AJtbou^  Strabo  mefittons  articles  of  earthen^^rare 
uumg  the  safqplies  brought  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
tin  islands  by  the  fweign  merchants,  it  is  probable 
that  the  art  of  manufacturing  certain  descriptions  of 
mch  articles  was  not  unknown  to  the  Britons.  The 
Ganls  had  numerous  and  extensive  potteries.  The 
British  earthenware,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
of  an  inferior  description,  composed  of  very  coarse 
materials,  rudely  formed,  before  the  use  of  the  lathe 
wuknown^  imperfectly  baked,  and  subject,  therefore, 
to  crack  by  mere  exposure  to  the  weather.  The 
omaments  chiefly  consisted  of  the  zigzag  pattern, 

I  Ki«f^  Maainenta  Antique,  toI.  i.  psge  38,  dec. 
>  A«^«alo(ia,  toI.  zzri.  p.  S97,  &e. 


and  of  lines  evidently  worked  by  some  pointed  in- 
strument, with  the  hand,  and  not  formed  in  a  mould. 
The  vases  meat  frequently  found  are  divided  by  Sir 
ISU  Colt  Hoare  into  three  kinds.  1.  The  large  sepul- 
chral orltfiidnl  «tii,  which  contains  the  burnt  bones 
of  the  deceased)  sdmetintes  in*  aa.uprig^  but  more 
frequently  in  a  reversed  position.  It  is  usually  a 
truncated  cone,  plain,  standing  month  downwarda  in 
a  dish  to  fit,  fike  a  pie  diah,  worked  "with  zigzags.  2. 
The  drinking  cup,  most  frequently  found  widi  skele- 
tons, and  phiced  at  th0  head  jmd  feet,  of  a  barrel 
form,  but  .widaning  at  the  mouth,  always  neatly  or- 
namented with  2igzag  or  other  patterns,  and  hokling 
ab^ut  a  quart  in  n^easure :  they  are  supposed  to  have 
contained  articles  of  food  for  the  dead.  3.  Incense- 
cups,  or  thuribuhi,  diminutHBa,  more  fiutaadc  in  shape 
and  omaniente  than  the  fecmer,  frequently  perforated 
in  the  side^  and  sometimes  in  the  bottom,  like  a 
cullender.  These  are  supposed  to  have  been  fiOed 
with  balsams  and  precious  ointments,  or  frankin- 
cense, and  to  have  been  suspended  over  the  funeral 
pile.* 

Among  tlie  useful  arts  practised  by  the  ancient 
BritoBs,  ^ey  must  be  alk>wed  to  have  had  some 
acqnaiji^i nee  .with  those  relating  to  the  metals,  but 
how  much  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Both  Strabo 
and  Diodorus  Siculus  have  briefly  noticed  their 
mode  of  obtaining  the  tin  from  the  earth.  The  for- 
mer observes  that  Puhiius  Crawus,  upon  his  visit  to 
the  Cassiterides,  found  the  mines  worked  to  a  very 
small  depth.  It  may  be  inferred  ftDm  this  expres- 
sion, that  the  only  mining  known  to  the  natives  was 
that  which  consisted  in  digging  a  few  feet  into  the 
earth,  and  collecting  what  is  now  called  the  stream 
tin,  from  tJie  modem  process  of  washing  and  sepa- 
rating the  panicles  of  the  ore  thus  lodged  by  direct- 
ing over  their  bed  a  stream  of  water.  No  tools  of 
which  they  were  possessed  could  have  enabled  them 
to  cut  their  way  to  the  veins  of  metal  concealed  faa 
the  rocks.  The  language  of  Diodorus  supports  the 
same  eonclusion.     He  speaks  of  the  tm  as  being 

1  Ancient  Wiltahire,  Introd.  i.  35 
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mixed  with  ewth  when  it  it  first  dog  oat  of  the  mine ; 
but,  from  what  he  addi;  it  would  appear  that  the 
islanders  knew  bow  to  separate  the  metal  finom  the 
drosa  by  smeltiii^.  Alter  it  was  thns  purified^  they 
prepared  it  for  tnarkel  by  castiBg  it  into  iagota  in  the 
shape  of  dice.  What  lead  they  had  waa  no  donbt 
prooured  in  like  manner  from  the  aurfece  of  the  soil 
or  a  tery  amftE  depth,  under  iWi  Pliny  i  indeed  ex-^ 
pressly  states  that,*  even  in^hia  timet  this  latter  aoetal 
was  fiwnd  in  Britain  In;  great  plenty  lying  ^hna  ex- 
posed or  acacedly  covered. 

There  is  seveiyreasoii  to  behere  that  some  knowl- 
edge of  th«  art  of  workiDg  in  sielab  was  posaeased 
by  the  Britons  before  the  Roinan  invasion.  Meukb 
for  spear,  arrow,  sod  axe  heada  have  been  freqnently 


Moulds  for  8nAk>HBA»i. 

found  both  in  Britain  and  Ireland  ;^  and  the  discoveiy 
in  1735,  on  Easterly  Moor,  near  York,  of  100  axe- 
heads,  with  several  lumps  of  metal  and  a  quantity  of 
cinders,  may  be  considered  sufficient  testimony  that 
at  least  the  bronze  imported  into  Britain  was  cast 
into  shapes  by  the  inhabitants  themselves.'  The 
metal  of  which  the  British  weapons  mod  toojU  were 
made  has  been  chemically  analyzed  in  modern  times, 
and  the  proportions  appear  to  be,  in  a  spear-head, 
one  part  of  tin  to  six  of  copper ;  in  an  axe^head,  one 
of  tin  and  ten  of  copper;  and  in  a  knife,  one  of  tin  to 
seven  and  a  half  of  copper.' 

1  Arch0olofi«,  voL  zir.  pi.  It.  tad  vol.  rr.  pi.  xxxir.  Collectanea  de 
Ri!b.  Hibern.  vol.  ir.  pi.  x. 

>  Borlaae's  Cornwall,  p.  S87. 

*  Meyrick's  Original  InhabitanU,  and  Philosophical  Tranaactioni  for 
1796,  p.  S95.  Ac. 


AxB-HCADi,  OOMMORIiir   CALLKO  CVLTI. 

Whatever  knpwledge  the  Gauls  possessed  of  the 
art  of  fabricating  and  dyeing  cloth,  the  more  civilized 
inhabitants  of  the  south  of  Britmn,  having  come 
originally  from  Gaul,  and  alwayv  keeping  up  a  ck)se 
intercourse  with  the  people  of  that  country,  may  be 
fidrly  presumed  to  have  shai't d  with  them.  The 
long  dark-colored  manges  in  iprhich  Strabo  describes 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Cassiterides  as  attired,  may 
indeed  have  been  of  skins,  but  were  more  probably 
of  some  woolen  texture.  The  Gauls  are  stated  by 
various  ancient  authors  to  have  both  woven  and  dyed 
wool ;  and  Pliny  mentions  a  kind  of  felt  which  they 
made  merely  by  i  pressure,  which  was  so  hard  and 
strong,  especially  when  vinegar  was  used  in  its  man- 
u&cture,  that  it  wou^d  resist  the  blow  of  a  sword. 
Caesar  tells  us  that, the  ships,  of  the  Veneti  of  Gaul, 
notwithstanding  their  s^iperior  strength  and  size,  had 
only  slpns  for  sails ;  and  he  expresses  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  that  m,aterial  vf  as  not  employed  either  from 
the  want  of  linen  or  ignorance  of  its  use.  At  a  some- 
what later  period,  however,  it  appears  from  Pliny 
that  linen  cloth  was  fabricated  in  all  parts  of  Gaul. 
The  dyes  which  the  Britons  used  for  their  cloth 
were  probably  extracted  from  the  same  plant  from 
which  they  obtained  those  with  which  they  marked 
their  skin,  namely,  the  isatis,  or  wood.  **  Its  color," 
says  a  late  writer,  **  was  somewhat  like  indigo,  which 
has  in  a  great  degree  auperaeded  the  use  of  it. ... . 
The  bestwoad  usually  yields  a  blue  tint,  but  that 
herb,  as  well  as  indigo,  when  partially  deoxidated, 

has  been  found  to  yield  a  fine  green The  robea 

of  the  fanatic  British  women,  witches,  or  priestesses, 
were  black,  testis  feralis ;  and  that  color  was  a  third 
preparation  of  woad  by  the  application  of  a  greater 
heat."  ^  Woad  is  still  cultirated  for  the  purposes  of 
dyeing  in  France,  and  also,  to  a  smafler  extent,  in 
England. 

Some  of  the  focts  stated  above  would  seem  to 
afford  us  reason  for  suspecting  that  Britain  was  bet- 
ter known  even  to  the  Roman  worid  before  the  two 
expeditions  of  Caesar  than  is  cooomonly  supposed,  or 
than  we  should  be  led  to  infer  from  Caesar's  own 
account  of  diose  attempts.  We  may  even  doubt 
whether  he  was  himself  as  ignorant  of  the  country 

^  Britannia  after  the  Ronmn»,  p.  56. 
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■s  he  afiecU  to  have  been.  He  may  very  possibly 
hare  wished  to  give  to  Ins  acfaietement  the  air  of  a 
discovery  as  well  as  of  a  coaqviest.  Tacitus,  as  yfe 
have  seen,  is  disposed  to  ekim  f»r  Agricola,  a  century 
and  a  half  ktex^  the  honor  of  having  first  ascertained 
Britain  to  be  an  island,  althoii^  even  Oaesar  pro- 
fesses nm  do>cbt  abcatlhat  point;  and  from  the  lan- 
guage of  every  preeediDg  vmter  who  mentions  the 
name  of  the  eavintiy,  its  insular  diaraeter  mnst  evi- 
deotity  hsve  been  well  known  from  time  hnmemorifd. 
The  R4Miian8  did  nothing  directly,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing aO  tiieir  conqnests,  little  even  indirectly  in  geo- 
graphical discovery ;  almost  vrherever  they  penetrated 
the  Greeks  or  the  orientals  had  been  before  them ; 
and  any  Teputation  gained  in  tint  field  would  naturaOy 
be  valned  m  proportion  to  its  rarity.  But  however 
this  may  be,  Caesar's  invasion  certainty  had  the 
immediate  effect  of  giving  a  celebrity  to  Britain 
which  it  had  never  before  enjoyed.  Lucretius,  the 
otdest  Roman  vrrlter  who  has  mentioned  Britun,  is 
also«  we  believe,  the  only  one  in  whose  works  the 
name  is  found  before  the  date  of  Csesar's  visit.  Of 
the  interest  which  that  event  excited,  the  Letters  of 
Cioero»  to  some  passages  of  which  we  have  already 
referred,  written  at  the  time  both  to  his  brother 
Quintns,  whe  was  in  Caesar's  army,  and  to  AttScus 
and  his  other  fiiends,  afford  sufficient  evidence.  In 
the  fiist  instance,  expectations  seem  to  have  been 
exdted  that  die  conquest  would  probably  yield  more 
than  harreii  lanrelB ;  but  these  were  soon  dissipated. 
^  It  is  nsoertuned,"  Ca>sar  writes  to  Atticus,  before 
the  issue  of  the  expedition  was  yet  known  at  Rome, 
'*  that  the  approaches  to  the  island  are  defended  by 


natural  impediments  of  wonderful  vastness  {mir^icis 
molilms) ;  and  it  is  kno¥m  too  by  this  time  that  there 
is  not  a  scruple  of  silver  in  that  island,  nor  the  least 
chance  of  boo^,  unless  it  may  be  from  slaves,  of 
vrhom  you  3frill  soarceiy  expect  to  find  any  very  highly 
acoompUshed  in  letters  or  in  music.''  ^  8o(,  also,  in 
tlie^istieinmiediately  following  to  the  same  corres- 
pondent^'he  mentions 'having  had  letters  both  from 
his  brother  and  fvom  CSaaar,  infbmringhim  that  the 
bttsmesB  in  Britain  was  finished,  and  Ifaat  hostages 
had  been  received  from  the  inhabitants ;  but- that  no 
boot^  had  been  obtained,  although  a  pecuniary  tribute 
had > been  impoeed  {w^trata  temenpeeuttia). 

.  Atthough  the  island  m»  •  not  conquered '  by  Cdesar, 
the  way  wnsin  a  manner  opened  to  it,  and  its  name 
rendered  ever  after  fiimiliar,  by  his  sword  and  his 
pen.  Besides  the  reduction  of  Gaul,  which  he  ef- 
fected, removed  the  most  considerable  barrier  be- 
tween the  Rpmans  and  Britain.  After  that,  whether 
compelled  to  receive  an  imperial  goverrior  or  left 
unattscked,  it  could  not  remain  as  much  dissociated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  unrisited  as  before. 
A  land  of  Roman  arts,  letters,  and  government,-— of 
Roman  order  and  magnificence,  public  and  private, — 
now  lay  literalfy'  under  the  eyes  of  the  natives  of 
Britain ;  and  it, was  impossible  that  such  a  spectade 
should  have  been  long  contemplated,  and  that  the 
intercourse  which  must  have  existed  between  the 
two  closely  approaching  coasts  could  have  long  gone 
on,  without  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the  formerly  seclud- 
ed islanders,  semibarbarians  themselves  and  encom- 
passed by  semibarbarians,  undergoing  some  change. 
Accordingly  Strabo  has  intimated  that,  even  in  his 
time,  thftt  is  to  say,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the 
Roman  arts,  manners,  and  religion  had  gamed  some 
footing  in  Britain.  It  appears  also,  from  his  account, 
that  although  no  annual  payment  under  the  obnox- 
ious name  of  a  tribute  was  exacted  from  the  Britons 
by  Augustus,  y^t  that  prince  derived  a  considerable 
revenue,  not  only  from  tiie  presents  which  were 
made  to  him  by  the  British  princest  but  also  by 
means  of  what  wouki  certainly  now  be  accounted  a 
very 'decided  exercise  of  sovereignty  over  the  island, 
the  imposition  of  duties  or  customs  upon  exports  and 
imports.  To  these  imposts,  it  seems,  the  Britons  sub- 
mitted without  resistance ;  yet  they  must  of  course 
have  been  collected  by  functionaries  of  the  imperial 
government  stationed  within  the  island,  for  it  is  well 
known  to  have  been  a  leading  regulation  of  the 
Roman  financial  system  that  all  such  duties  should 
be  paid  on  goods  exported  before  embarkation,  and 
on  goods  imported  before  they  were  landed.  If  the 
duties  were  not  paid  according  to  this  mle,  the  goods 
were  foifeited.  The  right  of  inspection,  and  the 
other  rights  with  which  the  coUectors  were  invested 
to  enable  them  to  apportion  and  levy  these  taxes, 
were  necessarily  of  the  most  arbitrary  description ; 
and  they  must  have  been  even  more  than  ordinarily 
so  in  a  country  where  the  imperial  government  was 
not  established,  and  there  was  no  regular  superin- 
tending power  set  over  them.  Strabo  says  that  a 
great  part  of  Britain  had  come  to  be  familiarly  known 

I  Epift.  «d  Att.  ir.  16 
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to  the  Roinsns  through  the  intercoone  with  it  which 
was  thus  maintained. 

All  this  implies,  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
island  had  ah*eady  been  considerably  extended ;  and 
such  accordingly  is  proved  to  have  been  the  case 
even  by  the  catalogue — probably  an  incomplete  one 
— of  its  exports  and  imports  which  Strabo  gives  us. 
Among  the  former  he  mentions  gold,  silver,  and 
iron,  but,  strangely  enough,  neither  lead  nor  tin; 
corn,  cattle,  skins, — including  both  hides  of  homed 
cattle  and  the  skins  and  fleeces  of  sheep, — and  dogs, 
which  he  describes  as  possessing  various  excellent 
qualities.  In  those  days  slaves  were  also  obtained 
from  Britain  as  they  now  are  from  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica ;  and  it  may  be  suspected  from  Cicero^s  allusion 
already  quoted,  that  this  branch  of  trade  was  older 
even  than  Csesar^s  invasion.  Cicero  seems  to  speak 
of  the  slaves  as  a  well  known  description  of  British 
produce.  These  several  kinds  of  raw  produce  the 
Britons  appear  to  have  exchanged  for  articles  the 
manufiicture  of  which  was  probably  of  more  value 
than  the  material,  and  which  were,  for  the  greater 
part,  rather  showy  than  useful.  The  imports  enu- 
merated by  Strabo  are  ivory  bridles,  gold  chains, 
cups  of  amber,  drinking  glasses,  and  a  variety  of 
other  articles  of  the  like  kind.  Still,  aO  these  are 
articles  of  a  very  different  sort  from  the  brass  but- 
tons and  glass  beads,  by  means  of  which  trade  is 
carried  on  with  savages. 

After  the  establishment  of  t^e  RomAn  dominion 
in  the  country,  its  natural  resources  were  no  doubt 
much  more  fuHy  developed,  and  its  foreign  trade 
both  in  the  way  of  exportation  and  importation,  but 
in  the  latter  more  especiaOy,  must  have  assumed 
altogether  a  new  aspect.  The  Roman  colonists  set- 
tled in  Britain  of  course  were  consumers  of  the 
same  necessaries  and  luxuries  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  emph*e ;  and  stlch  of  these  as  could  not  be  obtained 
in  the  country  were  imported  for  their  use  from 
abroad.  They  must  have  been  paid  for,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  the  produce  of  the  island,  of  its  soli, 
of  its  mines,  perhaps  of  its  seas,  and  by  the  native 
manufactures,  if  there  were  any  of  these  suited  to 
the  foreign  market. 

The  chief  export  of  Roman  Britain,  in  the  most 
flourishing  times  of  the  province,  appears  to  have 
been  com.  This  island,  indeed,  seems  eventually 
to  have  come  to  be  considered  in  some  sort  as  the 
Sicily  of  the  northern  part  of  the  empire ;  and  in 
the  fourth  century  we  find  tbe  armies  of  Qaul 
and  Germany  depending  in  great  part  for  their  sub- 
sistence upon  the  regular  annual  arrivals  of  com 
from  Britiun.  It  was  stored  in  those  countries  finr 
their  use  in  public  granaries.  But  on  extraordinary 
emergencies  a  much  greater  quantity  was  brought 
over  than  sufficed  for  Uiis  object.  The  historian 
Zosinus  relates  that  in  the  year  359,  on  the  Roman 
colonies  situated  in  the  Upper  Rhine  having  been 
plundered  by  the  enemy,  the  Emperor  Julian  built  a 
fleet  of  800  barks,  of  a  larger  size  than  usual,  which 
he  dispatched  to  Britain  for  com;  and  that  they 
brought  over  so  much  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plundered  towns  and  districts  received  enough  not 


only  to  support  them  during  the  winter,  but  also  to 
sow  their  lands  in  the  spring,  and  to  serve  them  till 
the  next  harvest.  It  is  probable  also  that  Britain 
now  supplied  the  continental  parts  of  the  empire 
with  other  agricultural  produce  as  well  as  grain. 
No  doubt  its  cattle,  which  were  abundant  even  in  the 
time  of  CsBsar,  frequently  supplied  the  foreign  mar- 
ket with  carcases  as  well  as  hides,  and  were  also 
exported  alhre  for  breeding  and  the  plough.  The 
British  horses  were  highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans 
both  for  their  beauty  and  their  training.  Varkius 
Latin  poets,  as  well  as  the  geographer  Strabo,  have 
celebrated  the  preeminence  of  the  British  dogs  above 
all  others  both  for  courage,  size,  strength,  fleetness, 
and  scent.^  Cheese,  also,  which  many  of  the  British 
tribes  when  they  first  became  known  to  the  Romans 
appear  not  to  have  understood  how  to  make,  is  said 
to  have  been  afterwards  exported  from  the  island  in 
large  quantities.  The  chalk  of  Britain,  and  probably 
also  the  lime  and  the  marl,  seem  to  have  been  held 
in  high  estimation  abroad;  and  an  altar  or  votive 
stone  is  stated  to  have  been  found  in  the  seventeenth 
century  at  Donburgh,  in  Zealand,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion testifying  it  to  have  been  dedicated  to  a  goddess 
named  Nehalennia,  for  her  preservation  of  his  freight, 
by  Secundus  SUvanus,  a  British  chalk-merchant 
(Negociator  Cretarius  Britannicianus). 

We  may  fairly  presume  that  the  trade  in  the 
ancient  metallic  products  of  the  island,  tin  and  lead, 
was  greatly  extended  during  the  Roman  occupation. 
It  seems  to  have  been  then  diat  the  tin-mines  first 
began  to  be  worked  to  any  considerable  depth,  or 
rather  that  the  metal  began  to  be  procured  by  any 
process  which  could  properly  be  called  mining.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  convicted  criminals  among 
the  Romans  used  to  be  condemned  to  work  in  the 
British  mines.*  Roman  coins,  and  also  blocks  of 
tin,  with  Latin  inscriptions,  have  been  found  in  the 
old  tin-mines  and  stream-works  of  Cornwall.     The 

>  S««  a  curioai  oollection  of  these  testimoniee  in  Camden's  Britan- 
inn,  bf  Gibeon,  i.  139-40.  See  alio  HarriiNm't  Beecnptioo  of  Enclsady 
B.  iii.  e.  7.  •  lb.  ii.  ISU, 
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British  Musenm  contains  several  pigs  of  lead  stamped 
bj  the  Romans,  which  ha?e  been  discovered  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  Britain  then,  as  now, 
leems  to  have  produced  much  more  lead  than  all  tiie 
rest  of  Europe.  But  we  shall  return  to  this  subject 
presently,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  improve- 
mentB  in  the  useful  arts  introduced  by  the  Romans. 
We  have  no  direct  information  as  to  any  actual  ex- 
ports of  the  metals  from  Britain  in  the  Roman  times, 
and  can  merely  infer  the  fact  from  the  mention  which 
we  find  made  of  them  as  important  products  of  the 
oountiy,  and  from  the  other  evidences  we  have  that 
they  were  then  obtained  .in  considerable  quantities. 
On  these  grounds  it  has  been  supposed  that  supplies 
were  in  those  days  obtained  from  Britain  not  only  of 
lesd  and  tin,  but  also  of  iron,  and  even  of  the  pre- 
cious metals.  Tacitus  expressly  mentions  gold  and 
silver  as  among  the  mineral  products  of  the  island.' 

The  same  writer  adds  that  Britain  likewise  pro- 
daces  pearls,  the  color  of  which  however  is  dusky 
and  Irrid,  but  this  he  thinks  may  probably  be  at- 
tributed to  the  unskillulness  of  the  gatherers,  who 
do  not  pluck  the  fish  alive  from  the  rocks,  as  is  done 
in  the  Red  Sea,  but  merely  collect  them  as  the  sea 
throws  tfaem  up  dead.  The  pearls  of  Britain  seem 
to  have  very  eariy  acquired  celebrity.  We  have 
afaready  quoted  the  tradition  preserved  by  Suetonius 
about  Jalius  Cssar  having  been  tempted  to  invade 
the  island  by  the  hope  of  enriching  himself  with  its 
pearls ;  and  what  Pliny  tells  us  of  the  shield  studded 
with  Bntbh  pearls,  which  he  dedicated  to  Venus, 
and  stt^Muded  in  her  temple  at  Rome.  Solinus 
affirms  that  the  fact  of  the  pearls  being  British  was 
attested  by  an  inscription  on  the  shield,  which  agrees 
very  well  with  Pliny*s  expression,  that  Caesar  wished 
it  to  be  ao  understood.  The  oldest  Latin  writer,  we 
befieve,  who  mentions  the  British  pearls  is  Pompo- 
nins  Mela,  who  asserts  that  some  of  the  seas  of 
Britain  generate  pearls  and  gems.  They  are  also 
mentipned  in  the  second  century  by  Aelian  in  his 
History  of  Anlnmls,  and  by  Origen  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  St.  Matthew,  vi^io,  although  he  describes 
tfaem  as  somewhat  cloudy,  affirms  that  they  were 
esteemed  next  in  value  to  those  of  India.  They 
were,  he  says,  of  a  gold  color.  Some  account  of  the 
British  pearls  is  also  given  in  the  fourth  century  by 
MarcelUnus,  who  describes  them,  however,  as  greatly 
inferior  to  those  of  Persia.  In  the  same  age  the 
poet  Ansonius  mentions  those  of  Caledonia  under 
tiie  poetical  figure  of  the  white  shell-berries.'  But 
the  British  pearls  have  also  been  well  known  in 
modem  times.  Bede  notices  them  as  a  product  of 
the  British  seas  and  rivers  in  the  eighth  century. 
There  is  a  chapter  upon  those  found  in  Scotland  in 
die  description  of  that  country  prefixed  to  Hector 
Boeoe*s  History,  in  whkh  the  writer  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  manner  of  catching  the  fish  in  his  time 

*  **  AJbnlM  eoBcbuum  fonniAft  baceM;**  literalljr,  thm  white  ber- 
ffiM,  th«  bodi  of  shcIk.  Aowmioa  im  MomUo.  Thii  appears  to  be 
thi  ociffni  of  tbo  mm  **  Oignit  et  ineignee  aatiqoa  BriunaJa  baocae/* 
4Mfle4  bjr  Caadoa  and  bf  otber  writer*  after  him,  from  Marbodaeue,  a 
ruaibaaa  of  tba  eleveatb  eantuy.  who  wrou  a  Latin  poem  entitled 
**  Dc  neaiHMiiiM  Lapidoaifna  piacioeonim  fowaiii,  natnim,  et  Tiribos.** 
Of  MUM  a  wiilar  of  that  «gt  oaa  ba  no  authoritj  in  thie  caaa. 


(the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century).  It  is  very 
different  from  that  which  Tacitus  has  noticed,  as 
will  appear  from  the  passage  which  is  thus  given  in 
Harrison's  Englnh  translation  : — "  They  are  so  sensi- 
ble and  quick  of  hearing,  that  althott^  you,  standing 
on  the  brae  or  bank  above  them,  do  speak  never  so 
softly,  or  throw  never  so  small  a  stone  into  the  water, 
yet  they  will  descry  you,  and  settle  again  to  the 
bottom,  without  return  for  that  time.  Doubtless 
they  have,  as  it  were,  a  natural  carefulness  of  their 
own  commodity,  as  not  ignorant  how  great  estima- 
tion w6  mortal  men  make  of  the  same  amongst  us ; 
and  therefore  so  soon  as  the  fishermen  do  catch 
them,  they  bind  their  shells  together,  for  otherwise 
they  would  open  and  shed  their  pearls,  of  purpose 
for  which  they  know  themselves  to  be  pursued. 
Their  manner  of  apprehension  is  this ;  tirst,  four  or 
^ye  persons  go  into  the  river  together,  up  unto  the 
shoulders,  and  there  stand  in  a  compass  one  by 
another,  with  poles  in  their  hands,  whereby  they 
rest  more  surely,  sith  they  fix  them  in  the  ground, 
and  stay  with  one  hand  upon  them;  then,  casting 
their  eyes  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  they 
espy  where  they  lie  by  their  shining  and  clearness, 
and  with  their  toes  take  them  up  (for  the  depth  of 
the  water  will  not  sufiTer  them  to  stoop  for  them), 
and  give  them  to  such  as  stand  next  them.**  The 
Scotch  pearls,  according  to  Boece,  were  engendered 
in  a  long  and  largo  sort  of  mussel,  called  the  horse- 
mussel.  On  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  the  pearl 
he  follows  Pliny's  notion.  These  mussels,  he  says, 
**  early  in  the  morning,  in  the  genUe,  clear,  and  calm 
air,  lift  up  their  upper  shells  and  mouths  a  littie 
above  the  water,  and  there  receive  of  the  fine  and 
pleasant  breath  or  dew  of  heaven,  and  afterwards, 
according  to  the  measure  and  quantity  of  this  vital 
force  received,  they  first  conceive,  then  swell,  and 
finally  product  the  pearL"  *'  The  pearls  that  are  so 
gpt  in  Scotland,'*  he  adds,  "  are  not  of  small  value ; 
they  are  very  orient  and  bright,  light  and  round,  and 
sometimes  of  the  quantiQr  of  the  nail  of  one's  little 
finger,  as  I  have  had  and  seen  by  mine  own  experi- 
ence." In  his  own  Description  of  England,  also, 
wri,tten  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Harrison  notices  those  still  to  be  found  in  that  part 
of  the  islands  He  accounts  for  their  having  fajlen 
into  disrepute  in  a  curious  way.  **Certes,"  he 
writes,  **they  are  to  be  found  in  these  our  days, 
and  thereto  of  divers  colors,  in  no  less  numbers  than 
ever  they  were  of  old  time.  Yet  are  they  not  now 
so  much  desired,  because  of  their  smallness,  and 
also  for  other  causes,  but  especially  sith  church- 
work,  as  copes,  vestments,  albes,  tunicles,  altar- 
cloths,  canopies,  and  such  trash  are  worthily  abol- 
ished, upon  which  our  countrymen  superstitiously 
bestowed  no  small  quantities  of  them.  For  I  think 
there  were  few  churches  or  religious  houses,  besides 
bishops'  mitres,  books,  and  other  pontifical  vestures, 
but  were  either  thoroughly  fretted  or  notably  gar- 
nished with  huge  numbers  of  them."  He  adds,  "  I 
have  at  sundry  times  gathered  more  than  an  ounce 
of  them,  of  which  divers  have  holes  ah*eady  entered 
by  nature,  some  of  them  not  much  inferior  to  great 
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peason  (peas)  id  quanti^,  and  thereto  of  sundry 
colors,  as  it  happeneth  among  svieh  as  are  brought 
from  the  easterly  coast  to  Saf!ron  Waldon  in  Lent, 
when  for  want  of  flesh  stale  stinking  fish  and  welked 
mussels  are  thought  to  be  good  meat,  for  other  fiib 
is  too  dear  amongst  us  when  law  doth  bmd  us  to  use 
it.  They  (pearls)  are  also  sought  for  in  the  latter 
end  of  August,  a  little  before  whioh  thne  the  «weet-' 
ness  of  the  dew  to  Most  conrenient  for  that  kind  of 
fish  which  doth  engender  and  eonceive  them,  whose 
form  is  flat,  and  much  like  unto  a  lempit  The 
furthmr  north,  also,  that  they  be  found,  the  brighter 
is  their  cdor,  and  their  substances  irf  better  valuro, 
as  lapidaries  do  give  out.*'  In  another  pfoce,  Harri- 
son mentions,  as  feimd  in  England,  what  he  cafls 
mineral  pearlsi  **  which,**  he  says,  **  as  they  Ive  for 
greatness  and  color  most  exceUent  of  all  other,  so 
they  aj«  digged  out  of  the  marn  land,  and  in  sundry 
places  far  distant  from  tiie  shore/*  Camden,  and 
hie  translatort  Gibson,  have  given  m  an  account  of 
peark  found  in  the  river  Conway  in  their  time. 
*'The  pearls  of  tliis  rit>er,'^  says  the  ktter,  *«are  as 
large  and  weU  colored  as  any  we  find  either  in  Britam 
or  Ireland,  and  have  probably  been  fished  for  here 
ever  since  the  Roman  conquest,  if  not  sooner."  The 
writer  goes  on  to  inform  us,  that  the  British  and 
Irish  pearls  are  found  in  a  large  black  mussel ;  that 
they  are  pecu&o*  to  rapid  and  strong  rivers ;  and  that 
they  are  common  in  Wales,  in  tlie  nortli  of  England, 
in  Scotland,  «nd  some  parts  of  Ireland.  They  are 
cajled  by  the  people  of  Caernarvonshire,  kretyin  diliw, 
or  deluge  shells.  The  mussels  that  contain  pearls 
are  generafly  known  by  being  a  little  contracted,  or 
contorted  fixmi  their  usual  shape.  A  Mr.  Wynn 
had  a  valuable  coUeotion  of  pearls,  procured  from  the 
Conway,  amongst  which,  Gibson  says  that  he  noted 
a  stool-pearl  of  the  form  and  bigness  of  a  leaser 


button  mould,  weighing  seventeen  grains.  A  Con- 
way peari  presented  to  the  queen  of  Charies  II.,  by 
her  chamberiain.  Sir  Richard  Wynn  (perhaps  of  the 
family  of'  this  Mr.  Wynn),  is  said  stiU  to  be  one  of 
the  cMnaments  of  the  British  crbwn.  Camden  also 
speaks  of  pearls  found  in  tJie  river  Irt,  in  Cumber- 
land. **These,^  he  says,  *Hhe  inhabitants  gather 
up  at  k)W  water;  and  the  jqw^lers  buy  them  of  the 
poor  people  for  a  trifle,  but  seD  them  at  a  good  price." 
Gibson  adds  (writing  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century),  that  not  long  smce  a  patent  had  been 
gmnted  to  seme  persons  for  peari  fishing  in  this 
river;  but  the  pewls,  he  says,  were  not  very  plenti- 
ful here,  and  were  most  of  the  dull-colored  kind, 
called  sand-peari.  Mention  is  made  in  a  paper  in 
the  Phi]os6pbical  Transactions,  of  several  pearls  of 
large  size  that  were  found  in  the  sixteenth  century 
in  Ireland ;  among  the  rest,  one  that  weighed  thirty- 
six  carats.^  Pennant  (Tour  in  Scotland,  1769)  gives 
an  aocount  oi  a  pearl-fishery  then  carried  on  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Perth,  in  Scotland,  which,  though 
by  that  time  nearly  exhausted,  had,  a  few  years 
before,  produced  between  three  and  four  thousand 
pounds*  woith  of  pearls  annually.  An  eminent 
naturalist,  we  observe,  has  recently  expressed  some 
surprise  that  t^e  regular  fisheries  which  once  existed 
for  this  native  gem  should  have  been  abandoned.* 
The  pearl,  however,  though  stiR  a  gem  of  prise,  is  not 
now  held  in  the  same  extraordinary  estimation  as  in 
ancient  times,  when  it  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been 
considered  more  valuable  than  any  odier  gem  what- 
ever. ^*  The  chief  and  topmost  pkee,"  says  Pliny, 
'* among  aU  precious  things,  beloags  to  the  peari."' 
Another  product  of  the  British  waters,  which  was 

a  Phil.  Ttmm.  fur  1609,  p.  S59. 

9  SwMiMQik  on  tba  .Zoology  of  £ne-l»4  Mid  Wales,  is  MacvDoch'b 
Statittioal  Aooount  of  the  British  Empiie,  tqL  L  p.  ISO. 
*  Nst.  Hist.  ix.  Si 
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highly  prised  by  the  liurarious  Romans,  fTBB  the  oys- 
ter. From  the  manner  in  which  the  oysten  of  Bii- 
taiD  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  dieir  eweetnoM  seenM 
to  have  been  the  qaality  for  which  they  were  espe- 
dally  esteemed.^  Juyenal  apeaka  of  them  aa  gath* 
ered  at  Rutupna,  now  Richborongh,  near  Saadwioh.^ 
Plioy,  who  mentions  aa  amoqg  thegreatael4elieaciea 
of  Britain  a  sort  ef  geeae,  whish  he  calls  ehenerotea, 
lod  describes  as  smaller  than  the  anser,  or  eeaEunon 
goow.» 

Solinas*  celebrates  the  great  store  honA  in  BnUin 
of  the  stone  called  the  gagatea,  in  Englwh  the  Uaek 
amber,  or  jetatone..  Thia  nuaenl,  aa  mny  be  seen 
from  Pliny,^  was  heUd  4>y  the  aacienta  ttfbe  endowed 
with  a  great  variety  of  medical  and  magioel  virtues. 
Camden,  mentiooa  it  aa  foqnd  on  the  coast  of  Y6rk* 
ihire.  '^  It  groif  s«*'  he  says,  *'  upon  theotHskSf  within 
t  chink  or  cliff  ai  them;  and  belbre  it  is  polished 
boks  reddish  and  msty,  bat  irf^,  is  really  (as  Seh- 
Bas  describea  «t)  dianend4ike4  Mack,  a«d  ehioing." 
*"  Certain  it  ia»"  ssys  Harrison,  ^  thsa  even  to  this  day 
there  is  some  pleni^  to  be  had  of  this,  commodity  in 
Derbyshire  and  abpnt  Berwick^  whereof  rings,  S8lta« 
soiall  cups,,  and  simdcy  trifling  toys  aire  madet;  al-> 
thoogfa  that  m  many^maa's  opinkms  nothing  se  fine  ss 
thst  which  is  bnmght  over  by  mrachants  daily  from 
the  msitt."  Marhedaeaa,  bowever,  ghrea  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  jets  of  Britain  over  those  of  aU  other 
cottDtries. 

The  iahabitants  of  Britain  under  the  Ropiaa  gov- 
ernment, no  doobt  carried  on  traffic  witii  the  other 
psrts  ef  the  empire  in  .ships  ef  their  own)  and  the 
prorince  moat  be  anppoaed  to  hsMre  possessed  a  conr 
nderaUe  mercantile  aa  well  as  aodlitary  navy.  It  is 
of  the  latter  only,  however,  that  the  scanty  history  of 
the  island  we  faaive  dwing  the  Roman  deminatioo  has 
preierved  any  mention.  A  powerfnl  maritime  force, 
M  we  have  already  bed  eecasion  to  observe,  was  main- 
Isiaed  by  the  Romana  for  the  defence  of  the  east,  or, 
t»  it  was  called,  the  Saxon  coast;  and  about  the  end 
of  the  tfiird  century  we  have  the  first  example  of  an 
exdosively  British  imvy  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
bmoQS  Caransios.'  The  navy  of  Carausios  most  have 
been  manned  in  gFoat  part  by  his  own  Britons;  and  the 
raperiori^  which  it  maintained  for  years  in  the  sur- 
rouodiag  seas,  preserving  for  its  master  his  Island 
em]Hre  against  **  the  superb  fleets  that  were  built  and 
ecjoipped,"  aays  a  oOnteraporary  writer,'  ••simultane- 
oosly  in  all  the  rivera  of  the  Gauls  to  overwhelm  him,** 
msy  be  taken  aa  an  evidence  that  the  people  of  Bri- 
buo  had  by  this  time  been  long  familiar  with  ships  of 
iH  descriptioiia. 

Wholly  uncukivated  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
eoQDtry  waa  when  it  was  first  visited  by  the  Romans, 
it  was  most  probably  not  unprovided  with  a  few  great 
bigfawaya,  by  which  communica^n  was  maintained 
between  one  district  and  another.  Ciesar  could 
icsrcely  have  marched  his  forces  even  so  ftr  into  the 
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interior  as  he  did,  if  the  districts  through  which  he 
passed  had  been  altogether  without  roads.  Rude  and 
imperfect  enough  these  British  roads  may  have  been, 
but  still  they  must  haive  been  to  a  certain  extent  arti- 
fidal;  they  must  have  been  cleared  of  such  incum- 
brances as  idmitted  of  being  lenoMived,  and  carried  in 
a  coatinueus  line  out  ai  the  way  of  marshes  and  such 
other  natural  impedimeats  as  couki  not  be  otherwise 
overcome*  Tacitus  would  seem  te  be  speaking  of 
the  native  rebds,  i^ien  he  telU  us  that  Agxicoh,  on 
preparing  in  ij&a  sixth  sunmier  to  push  into  the  re> 
gions  beyond  the  Forth,  determined  first  to  have  a 
survey  of  the  cevntry  made  by  his  fleet;  because  it 
was  appreheiided  that  the  roads  were  infested  by  the 
enemy's  forces*  'The  oM  traditioh  is,  that  the  south- 
em  part  of.  the  island  was,  in  the  British  times, 
crossed  in  various  directions  by  fisur  great  highways, 
still  in  grest  part  to  be  traced,  and  known  by  the 
names  of  tiie  Fosse,  Watling-street,  Etrmine-^treet, 
and  the  Ichenild.  The  Fosse  appears  to  have 
begun  at  Totness,  in  Devonshbre,  and  to  have  pro- 
ceeded by  Bristol,  Cirencester,  Chilling  Norton, 
Coventry,  Leicester,  and  Newark,  to  Lincoln.  Wat- 
ling-street  is  said  to  have  commenced  at  Dover,  to 
have  proceeded  thence  through  Kent,  by  Canterbury, 
to  London;  then  to  have  passed  tovnu^  the  norllu 
over  Hampstead  Heath,  to  E4geware,  St  Alban*s. 
Dunstable,  Stony  Stratford,  in  Northamptonahire. 
along  the  west  side  of  Leicestershire,  crossing  the 
Fosse  near  Boswerth,  and  hence  to  York  and  Ches- 
ter-le-Street,  in  the  county  of  Durham*  Some  carry 
it,  in  later  times,  from  this  point  as  far  as  to  Lanark 
and  Falkirk,  in  Scotland;  and  others  even  to  Caith- 
ness, at  the  extreroity  of  the  island.  The  Ermine- 
street  is  understood  to  have  run  from  St.  David's,  in 
Wales,  to  Southampton,  crossing  the  Fosse  between 
Cirencester  and  Gloucester.  The  Ichenild  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  so  called  from  having  begun  in 
the  country  of  the  Iceni,  on  the  east  coast.  It  is 
commonly  thought  to  have  crossed  Watling-street,  at 
Dunstable,  and  thence  to  have  taken  a  northeasterly 
direction,  through  Staffordshire,  to  the  west  side  of 
the  island.  The  utmost,  however,  that  can  be  con- 
ceded in  regard  to  these  roads  being  of  British  origin, 
is,  that  lines  of  communication  in  such  directions  may 
have  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Britons.  It  was  the 
Romans,  undoubtedly,  by  whom  they  were  trans- 
formed into  those  elaborate  and  almost  monumental 
works  which  their  remains  declare  them  to  have  been. 
Roads  constructed  to  last  for  ever  were  laid  down  by 
that  extraordiiury  people,  as  the  first  foundations  of 
their  empire  wherever  they  planted  themselves,  and 
seem  to  have  been  considered  by  them  as  the  uidis- 
pensable  veins  and  arteries  of  all  civilization.  In 
Britain  it  is  probable  that  they  began  their  operations 
vrith  the  great  native  high-roads,  the  course  of  whk;h 
would  be  at  least  accommodated  to  the  situation  of 
the  principal  towns  and  other  more  important  k>cali- 
ties  throughout  the  country.  These  they  no  doubt 
leveled,  straightened,  and  paved,  so  as  to  fit  them 
not  only' for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  pedestrian  and 
carriage  communication,  but  also  for  the  movements 
of  large  bodies  of  infimtry  and  cavalry,  in  all  weathers 
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and  in  bU  seasons.  But  they  foiimed  also  many  new 
lines  of  road,  leading  from  one  to  another  of  the  many 
new  stations  which  they  established  in  all  parts  of  the 
comitry.  Camden  describes  the  Roman  ways  in 
Britain  as  running  in  some  places  .through  drained 
fens,  in  others  through  low  valleys,  raised  and  paved, 
and  so  broad  that  they  admit  of  two  carts  easily  pass- 
ing each  other.  In  this  country,  as  elsewhere,  the 
Roman  roads  were  in  great  paict  the  work  qi  the  sol- 
diery, of  whose  accoDQ^pUshments  skill  in  this  kind  of 
labor  was  one  of  the  chief*  But  the  na^ves  wer^ 
also  forced  to  lend  their  assistai^Q ;  and  we  6n4  the 
Caledonian  Galgacus,  in  Tacitus,  complaining,  wi^ 
indignation,  tha4;  the  bodie9  of  l^is  countrymen  were 
worn  down  by  theif  oppressprs^  in  clearing  woods 
and  draining  marshes— stripes  and  indignities  being 
added  to  their  toils.  To  this  sorf:  of  work  also  cnmi-^ 
nals  were  sentenced  as  w^ll  99  to  the  mines. ,  The 
laws  of  the  empire  made  special  provision  fiir  the 
repair  of  the  public  ways,  and  they  were  given  in 
charge  to  overseers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  them 
kept  in  order.  Tl^e  ancient,  document  called  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  enumerates  fifteen  routes  or 
journeys  in  Britain,  all  of  which,  we  may  presume 
were  along  regularly  formed  high-i^Mids;  and  prob- 
ably the  list  does,  not  comprehend  the  whole  number 
of  such  roads  the  island  coi^tained.  In  every  instance 
the  distances  from  station  to  statioa  are  piarked  in 
Roman  miles ;  and  no  doubt  they  were  indicated  on 
the  actual  road  by  mile^nes  regularly  placed  along 
the  line.    Of  theae,  the  famous  London  stone,  stiU 
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to  be  seen  leaning  against  the  south  wall  of  St.  Swith- 
in*s  church,  in  Cannon-street,  London,  is  sap{>osed 
to  have  been  the  first,  or  that  from  which  the  others 
were  numbered,  along  the  principal  roads,  which 


appear  to  have  proceeded  from  this  point  as  from  a 
centre.  The  Roman  roads  in  Britain  have  under- 
gone so  many  changes  since  their  first  formation, 
from  neglect  and  dilapidation  on  the  one  hand,  and 
fir^m  mai^  repairs  which  they  are  known  to  have 
received  long  after  the  Roman  times,  and  in  styles  of 
workmanship  veiy  different  from  the  Roman,  that  &e 
mode  in  which  thu^  were  originaUy  constructed  b  in 
moat  cfu»es  not  vexy  ea^r  of  discoveiy.  One  of  those 
which  had  probably  remained  most  nearly  in  its  prim- 
itive conditiont  was  that  d^covered  by  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,.iMider  the  pree^nt  Cheapside,  London, 
while  he  was  preparing,  to  erect  the  chmrch  of  St. 
Maiy4e-3ow.  "Here,**  says  the  account  in  the 
Pasentatia,  ''to  his  surprise,  he  sunk  about  ei^teen 
feet  dee$>.  through  made  ground,  and  then  imagined 
he  waa  come  .to  the  .natural  soil  and  hard  gravel;  but 
upon  ,faU  exami^tion,  it  appeared  to  be  a  Roman 
causeway  of  rough  stone,  close  and  well  Fammed, 
with  Ro«nan  brick  and  rubbish  at  the  bottom  for  a 
fbundfttion,  and  all  firmly  cemented.  This  causeway 
was  four  feet  thick.  Underneath  this  causeway  lay 
the  natural  clay,  over  which  that  part  of  the  eity 
stands,  and  which  descends  at  least  forty  feet  lower.** 
Wren  eventually  deteonined  to  erect  the  tower  of 
the  churdu  upon  the  Roman  causeway,  as  the  firmest 
foundation  he  could  obtain,  and  the  most  proper  for 
the  loffy  and  we^Qr  atruoture  he  designed.  Some 
of  the  other  Roman  roads^in  Britain,  however,  and 
especially  those  connecting  some  of  the  linea  of  mili- 
tary posts,  were,  constructed  in  a  more  ambitious  style 
of  workmanship  than  appears  to  have  been  here  em- 
ployed— being  pi^ved,  like  the  famous  Appian  way  and 
others  in  Ijtaly,  with  dat  stones,  although  of  different 
sizes,  yet  carefully  cut  to  a  uniform  rectangular  shape, 
and  closely  joined  together.  Some  of  our  great  roads 
still  in  use  were  originally  formed  by  the  Romans,  or 
were  used  at  least  in  the  Roman  times.  One  ex- 
ample is  the  great  western  road  leading  to  Bath  and 
Bristol,  at  least  for  a  considerable  part  of  its  oourse.' 

We  may  here  most  conveniently  notice  the  subject 
of  the  description  of  money  which  appears  to  have 
been  in  use  among  the  ancient  Britons.  Cssar's 
statement  is,  distinctly,  that  they  had  no  coined 
money.  Instead  of  money,  he  says  they  used  pieces 
either  of  bronze  or  of  iron,  adjusted  to  a  certain 
weight.  There  is  some  doubt,  owing  to  the  disa- 
greement of  the  manuscripts,  as  to  whether  he  calls 
these  pieces  of  metal  rings,  or  thin  plates,  or  merely 
tallies  or  cuttings  (tales);  but  the  moat  approved 
reading  is  rings.  A  curious  paper  on  this  ring-inoney 
of  the  Celtic  nations  has  been  lately  printed  by  Sir 
William  Betham.^  Specimens  of  this  primitive  cur- 
rency, according  to  the  writer,  have  been  found  in 
great  numbers  in  Ireland,  not  only  of  bronze,  but  also 
of  gold  and  silver.  Sometimes  the  form  is  that  of  a 
complete  ring,  sometimes  thatt>f  a  wire  or  bar,  merely 
bent  till  the  two  extremities  are  brought  near  to  each 
other.     In  some  cases  the  extremities  are  armed  vinth 

>  In  tho  "  United  Service  Joarnftl**  for  January,  18M,  is  an  account 
of  a  Sarrey  of  the  Roman  Road  from  Silcheiter  to  the  Statitm  on  tha 
Thames,  called  Pontes,  lately  made  by  the  oAceri  tttxdying  at  tha 
Senior  Department  of  the  Royal  Military  CoUeire. 

*  Papers  read  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  4to.,  Dublin,  163ft. 
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flattened  knobs,  in  others  they  are  ronnded  out  into 
cup-Eke  faoiki'WB.  Somethnes  seyeral  rings  are  jbmed 
together  at  the  drcumierences ;  other  specimens  con- 
sist of  rings  finked  into  one  another.  The  most  im- 
portant peculiarity,  howerer,  distinguishing  these 
curious  refics,  and  that  which  the  Writer  conceives 
diieflj  prorres  them  to  have  really  served  the  purpo- 
ses of  money,  is,  that  upon  behig  weighed,  byferthe 
greater  nomber  of  them  appeta*  to  lie  exadt'mtiltiples 
of  a  eert^n  standard-  unit  The  sm^est  of  gold 
which  he  had  seen,  he  says,  weighed  twelve  gmins, 
or  half  a  pennyweight;  and  of  others,  one  cot/taibiMl 
this  qoanfity  three  time^,  ano^er  five,  aiiother  ten, 
another  sixteen,  atnother  twenty-two,  aiH>thet  fbur 
hundred  and  eighty  \tL  pound  troy),  and  another  "five 
hundred  am!  thitty-feur.  The  case  iiO  kffiiWS  to  be 
similar  both  with  dlose  of  silver  arid  thbs^  Of  fafh)nze. 
AD,  he  says,  wiA  a  Very  few  exceptions^'  which  may 
easily  be  aceiytinted  ibr  on  the  suppofiAtidU  of  partial 
waste  or  dlier  rajury,  weigh  e^ch  a  certain'  mtmber  of 
half  pennyweights.  The  smallest  specimens  even  of 
die  bn>nze  ring  money  are  quite  as  accurately  balanced 
as  those  of  the  more  vahiabfe  metals ;  and  'among 
these  bronze  specimens,  indeed,  the  author'  states, 
that,  after  haring  weighed  a  great  many,  he  has 
never  foond  a  sin^e  exception  to  their  diVisibiBty 
into  so  many  half  pennyweights.  It  would  thus 
appear  that  the  ancient  CeMc  scale  was  the  same 
with  that  which  we  now  call  troy  Weight.  The  wri- 
ter conjectures  that  the  Latin  uncia,  an  ounce,  is  the 
Celtic  word  unsha,  which  he  says  signifies  one-sixth; 
in  which  case  we  must  suppose  the  original  integral 
weight  of  whibh  the  ounce  was  a  fraction,  to  have 
been  half  our  present  pound  troy.  "  To  what  remote 
period  of  antiquity,**  he  observes,  **do  these  singular 
fiwjts  carry  us  back !  To  many  ages  before  the  time 
of  Cssar,  or  even  Herodotus.     The  latter  speaks  of 


the  Lydians  as  the  first  who  coined  metallic  money, 
at  least  six  centuries  before  oiir  era.  These  are  no 
visionary  speculations;  we  have  here  the  remains  and 
imperishable  relics  of  those  early  times  to  verify  the 
whole  i  and  recent  investigations  and  discoveries,  in  a 
most  singularly  conrincing  manner,  come  to  our  aid, 
by  showing  that  th^  fresco  paintings  in  the  tombs  ot 
Egypt  exhibit  people  brhi^ng,  as  tribute  to  the  foot 
of  the  thrdne  of  Pharaoh,  bags  of  gold  and  silver  rings, 
at  a  period  before  th6  exwJus  of  the  Israelites.** 
These  things,  however,  are  not  the  only  specimens 
that  have  been  found  of  the  substitutes  useid  by  the 
Britens  before  the  introduction  of  coined  money* 
Both  in  barrows  and  elsewhere  there  have  been  occa- 
sionally turned  up  hoards  of  what  hais  all  the  appear- 
ance of  being  another  'species  of  "primitive  currency, 
consistiiig  of  smalt  plates  of  iron,  mostly  thin  and  rag- 
ged, and  without  any  fmpressidn. 

Of  British  coined  money,  the  description  which  is 
apparently  of  greatest  antiquHjr,  i^  that  of  which  the 
specimens  present  only  certain  pictorial  figures,  vrith- 
out  any  legends  or  fiteral  characters.  Of  this  sort 
of  coins  a  considerable  collection  was  discovered 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  on  the  top  of 
Cambre  Hill,  in  Cornwall.  Of  these,  some  were 
stamped  with  figures  of  horses,  oxen,  hogs,  and 
sheep ;  a  few  had  such  figures  of  animals  on  one 
side,  and  a  head  apparently  of  a  royal  personage  on 
the  o^er.  AH  of  them  were  of  gold ;  and  perhaps 
it  Was  only  money  made  of  the  more  precious  metals 
which  it  was  thought  necessary  at  first  to  take  the 
trouble  of  thus  impressing.  When  the  convenience 
of  the  practice  had  been  experienced,  and  perhaps 
its  qiplication  facilitatBd,  it  would  be  extended  to  the 
bronze  as  well  as  to  the  gold  and  silver  currency. 
Although  even  that  point  has  been  disputed,  it  may 
be  admitted  as  most  probable  that  the  Cambre  coins 
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were  really  British  mosey,  that  U  to  say,  that  they 
were  not  only  cuirent  in  Britain,  iHit  had  been 
coined  under  the  publio  authority  of  some  one  or 
more  of  the,  states  of  this  island.  This  we  seem  to 
be  entitled  to  infer,  from  the  emblematio  figures 
impressed  on  them,,  which  distingubh  them  firom 
any  knowa  Gallic  or  other  foreign  coins^  and  are  at 
the  same  time  similar  to  doqie  conmionly  found  ^b. 
what  appears  to  be  the  Briti^  money  pf  a  so<ne-> 
what  later  period.  The  questioQs^  howev^r^of  wheo« 
where,  and  by  whom  were  they  coined,  atiU  remain* 
Although  the  figures  upon  them  ,are  peculiar,  the^ 
8t;ill  bear  ,a  general  resemblance  0  the  odoney^  or 
what  has  been  suji^sed  to  be  the  mweji  of  the 
ancient  Gauls ;  and  as  well,  from  this  oireiiaistaace» 
as  from  the  whde  ohvraQter  ^  the  early  British 
civilization,  which  appears  to  h«ve  been  mainly  bor* 
rowed  from  Gaul,  we  may  presumo  that  they  wero 
either  fabricated  in  that  country,  or  w»re  at  least 
the  work  of  GaJlks  artists.    It  is  remarkable  that 


these  oeiBB  are  all  formed  of  pore  gold ;  and  Diodo- 
rus  Siculua  informs  us,  that  in  no  articles  whicli 
tliey  made  of  gold  did  the  Gauls  mix  any  alloy  with 
the  precious  metaL  As  to  then*  dale,  it  Would  aeerm 
to  be  subsequent  to  the  tiBEie  of  Caesar,  sinoe,  aoeord- 
ittg  to  his  account,  the  Britons  were  then  ttnacquainted 
with  the  use  of  coined  money  of  any  deseiiption ;  and 
it  may  be  plaoedwitfa  most  psobabiHty  intthe  interral 
between  his  invasionand  that  of  the  Emperor  Glaudiiis 
^*a  perk>d,  as  we  hacre  afaready  endeaivored.to  aho^^, 
during  which  British  oiviliaation  must  have  made  a 
very  considerable*  though  nnreoorded,  progress. 

Besides  this  merely  pictured  floetaUic  money,  homr- 
ever,  there  exist  nxunerons  British  coins,  or  whsit 
bear  the  appearance  of  being  such^  which  are  marked 
not  only  wkh  fignres  of  yartoua  kinds,  but  also  witb. 
legends  in  'Roman  characters*  One  of  these,  firom 
having  the  letters  Sega  inscribed  u^n  it,  has  been 
attributed  to  Segenax,  who  is  mentioned  by  Casar 
aa  (mo  o^  the  four  kln^i  of  Kent;  hut  it  is  ohvioue 


me 
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that  upon  such  an  inference  as  this,  no  reliance  can 
be  placed.  The  greater  number  of  the  coins  in 
question  bear,  either  in  full  or  abtM*eviated,  the  maab 
of  Cnnobelinus,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  Some  of  these  have  the  name 
Cunebilin  at  full  length;  one  hm .  CuMbelinus  Re, 
the  latter  word  being  probably  the  Latin  Rex ;  others 
have  the  abbreviations  Cttn,  Ouno,  Cunch,  or  Cunohe. 
Several  have,  in  addition,  what  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  abbreviated  name  of  their  place  of  coinage ; 
being  most  frequently  Cam,  or  Gamu,  for  Camulo- 
dunum,  as  it  is  oonjectored;  in  one  instance  Ver, 
perhaps  for  Verulamium;  in  other  cases  No,  or 
Novanc,  or  Ncftanit,  of  which  no  probable  interpreta- 
tion has  been  given.  And  in  addition  to  these  in- 
scriptions, the  greater  number  present  the  singular 
word  Tascia,  or  Tascio,  either  written  at  length,  or 


indicated  by  two  or  more  of  its  commencing  letters. 
This  word  has  given  occasion  to  much  disputation  ; 
but  perhaps  nothing  has  been  proposed  on  the  sub- 
ject so  probable  as  Camden's  suggestion,  who  con- 
ceives that  the  word,  derived  apparently  from  the 
Ladn  taxatioy  signified,  in  the  British  language,  a 
tribute,  or  tribute-money.  The  figures  upon  these 
coins  of  Cnnobeline  are  very  various.  Some  have  a 
head,  probably  that  of  the  king,  occasionally  sur- 
rounded with  what  seems  to  be  a  fillet  of  pearls,  in 
allusion,  we  may  suppose,  to  the  ancient  fame  of 
the  island  for  that  hi^ly-prized  gem ;  others  have  a 
naked  full-length  human  figure,  with  a  chib  over  his 
shoulder;  many  have  the  figure  of  a  horse,  some- 
times accompanied  by  a  wheel;  which  has  been 
supposed  to  convey  an  allusion  to  the  formation  of 
highways,  but  perhaps  is  nther  intended  to  indicate 
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the  mUmml  wir-cha^:  a  CTMoent,  an  Bar  of  eorn, 
actar,  a coomI,  a  tree,  a  hog,  a  dag,  a  sfaBep,  an  eM; 
a  Ban,  a  apfainxt  a  oeotanr,  a  Jaoua,  a  female  head, 
a  womm  liding  en  aa  animal  Mke  adogv  ^  ™an  plaj^ 
iag  OB  a  haxp,  are  aeme  «£  the'  repimmtationa  Hutf; 
hvn  been  dntected  oo  otiiara.  -One  abewa  whtt 
sYidenftlf  appeara  tt>  'be  a  irorkman  in  the  act  of 
laaktng  aaancj;  he  ia  seated  in  aetaaift  and  faoUa  a 
haauaer  la  hk  hand,  whilea  nmnber  of  pieeea  lie 
befine  him.  Abcmt  foftgr  of  then  eoloa  of  Cimobe- 
fine  hare  been  diaoovered.  Many  othera'ihro  eodat, 
wiuch,  finm  the  nasiea,  or-tegaieots  of  aamea  in- 
scribed en  them,  honre  been  aeaigaed  te  Boadieea, 
Carnamaadna,  Caradiicaa,  Vomiciiis,  «nd  other  Brt- 
lith  aofen^na.  Tb0  lnigeioA»  on  ttio«l'  of  tlieae, 
however«  are  extratne^  obeeiiro  and  dtibiona.  What 
is  Moiewhat  remarkable  ia,  tliat  no  twt^t  we  belieiw, 
bawe  been  fbmid  of  the  aame  eoiaage^.  •  The^  «r6 
abaoit  all  more  or  loeediah^abaped,  or  hollowed  on 
one  aide--^  ciieamatanee  wlddi  ia  cotamon  oho  to 
many  Roman  coina,  and  may  be  snppoaed  to  have 
been  occaaioned  by  the  want  of  the^roper  guards  Id 
prerent  the  metal  from  being  bent  over  the  edges  of 
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the  die  by  the  hbw  of  the  hammer.  The  British 
coins  thna  inecribed  with  Roman  characters  are 
tome  of  them  of  gold,  some  of  silver,  some  of  bronze, 
Mme  of  copper.  Unlike  alao  to  the  coins  mentioned 
sbove,  without  legends,  all  of  them  that  are  formed 
of  the  more  precious  ihetala  are  much  alloyed. 

It  moat  be  confessed  that  die  whole  subject  of 
these  supposed  British  coins,  notwithstanding  all  the 
disputstion  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  is  still 
ioTolved  in  very  considerable  obscurity.  It  has  even 
been  denied  that  they  ever  served  the  purposes  of  a 
carrency  at  alL  "They  are  works,"  observes  a 
hte  writer,  "  of  no  earlier  date  than  the  apostacy  and 
uarchy  after  the  Romans.  Moreover,  they  were 
Dot  money.  They  were  Bardic  works  belonging  to 
tbit  numerona  fiimily  of  Gnostic,  Mithriac,  or  Ma- 
amic  medals,  of  which  the  illustration  has  been 
fetniedly  handled  in  Chifflet'a  *  Abraxas  Proteus,' 
Von  Hammer'a  '  Baphometna,*  the  Rev.  R.  Walsh's 
*£May  00  Ancient  Coina,'  and  (as  ^>plicable  to 


thete  very  productions)  the  Rev.  £i  Daviea's « Essay 
on  Britiah  Coina/  The  coina  engraved  by  Bom  B. 
de  Montfiincon  as  rettinanta  of  ancient  Gaulish 
money,  are  productiona  of  similar  appearance  and  of 
die  same  claaa.  Paraoelsns  alludtos  to  them  as  money 
coined  by  the  gnomes  and  distributed  hy  Ihem  aihong 
nfon. :  Their  naes  have  ne^er  been  kiiown ;  but  I 
explain  them  tiina.  Money  is  a  ticket  entitling  the 
bearer  to'  goods  of  a  given  vahie.  .  .  Masonic 
raedlda'wete  tickets  onlitliBg  one  initiate  to  receive 
assistance  frevn  another.  It' may  he  objected  that 
there  was  no  great  6\fRcnkjr  of  stealing  or  forging 
them.  True ;  bnt  f»  be  a  beneficial  holder  Of  these 
battbles  it  was  necessary  that  you  should  be  able  to 
oxfMn  the  meaning  of  all'  the  devibes  upon  them. 
According  to  tho  sert  of  explanation  given  hy  the 
party,  it  would  app«ear  whether  he  was  tin  authorized 
holder,  and,  if  such,  whkt  rank  of  initiation  he  had 
attained,  and  cOtfseciOldntly  to  what  degree  of  fktor 
and  conildenoe  he  was  entitled.  The  name^  selected 
to  adoin  these  British  medals  are  unequivocally 
marked  witii  hatred  for  the  Romans,  lind  love  for 
the  memory  of  those  Britons  who  warred  against 
them ;  and  they  imply  an  exhortation  and  a  compact 
to  expel  and  exclude  the  Roman  nation  from  the 
island."^  This  view  is  supported  by  some  plausible 
argumentB^  but  it  is  far  frun  being  altogether  satis- 
ftictory.  The  denial,  however,  of  the  titie  of  these 
coins  or  medals  to  be  accounted  a  species  of  ancient 
money,  is  no  mere  piece  of  modern  skepticism. 
Camden,  though  he  inclines  to  a  diflferent  opinion, 
expresses  himself  upon  the  point  with  the  greatest 
hesitation.  ^*  For  my  part,"  he  says,  "  I  freely  de- 
clare myself  at  a  loss  vHiat  to  say  to  things  so  much 
obscured  by  age;  and  you,  when  you  read  these 
conjectures,  will  plainly  perceive  that  I  have  groped 
in  tile  dark."  **  Whether  this  sort  of  money  passed 
current  in  the  way  of  trade  and  exchange,"  he 
observes  in  conclusion,  ^'or  was  at  first  coined  for 
some  special  use,  is  a  question  among  the  learned. 
My  opinion  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  interpose  it)  is 
this.  After  Ca$sar  had  appointed  how  much  money 
should  be  paid  yeariy  by  the  Britons,  and  they 
were  oppressed  under  Augustus  with  the  payment 
of  customs,  both  for  exporting  and  importing  com- 
modities, and  had,  by  degrees,  other  taxes  laid  upon 
thenif  namdy,  for  corn-grounds,  plantations,  groves, 
pasturage  of  greater  and  leaser  cattle,  as  being  now 
in  the  condition  of  subjects,  not  of  slaves ;  I  have 
thou^  that  such  coins  were  first  stamped  for  these 
uses ;  for  greater  cattle  with  a  horse,  for  lesser  with 
a  hog,  for  woods  with  a  tree,  and  for  corn-ground 
with  an  ear  of  com ;  but  those  with  a  man's  head 
seem  to  have  heeu  coined  for  poll  monoy.  Not  but 
I  grant  that  afterwards  theae  came  into  common 
use.  Nor  can  I  reconcile  myaelf  to  tiie  judgment  of 
those  who  would  have  the  hog,  the  horse,  the  ear, 
the  Janus,  ^c.  to  be  the  arms  of  particular  people  or 
princes ;  aince  we  find  that  one  and  the  same  prince 
and  people  used  several  of  these,  as  Cnnobeline 
stamped  upon  his  coina  a  hog,  a  horse,  an  ear,  and 
other  thin^.    But  whether  this  tribute-money  was 
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coined  by  the  Romans,  or  the  provinciab,  or  their 
kings,  when  the  whole  world  was  taxed  by  Augustus, 
I  cannot  say.  One  may  guess  them  to  have  been 
stamped  by  the  British  kings,  since  Britain,  from  the 
time  of  Julius  Csesar  to  that  of  Claudius,  lived  under 
its  own  laws,  and  was  left  to  be  governed  by  its  own 
kings,  and  nnce  also  they  have  Stamped  on  them 
the  effigies  and  titles  of  British  princes.^ 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  dominion  in 
the  island,  ^e  coins  of  the  empire  would  naturally 
become  the  currency  of  the  new  province;  and 
indeed  Gildas  expressly  states  that  from  the  time  of 
Claudius  it  was  ordained  by  an  imperial  edict  that 
all  money  curiept  among  the  Britons  should  bear  the 
imperial  stanip*  These  expressions,  by  the  by, 
would  rather  seem  to  countennce  the  opinion,  that 
coined  money  not  bearing  the  imperial  stamp  had 
been  in  circulation  in  the  countiy  befixe  the  publica- 
tion of  the  edict.  Qxeat  numbers  of  Roman  coins  of 
various  ages  and  denominations  have  been  found  in 
Britain.  ^*  There  are  prodigious  quantities  found 
here,"  observes  Caoiden,  *«in  the  ruins  of  demol- 
ished cities,  in  the  treasure-coffers  or  vaults  which 
were  hidden  in  that  age,  and  in  funeral  urns ;  and  I 
was  very  much  surprised  how  such  great  abundance 
should  remain  to  this  day,  till  I  read  that  the  melting 
down  of  ancient  money  was  prohibited  by  the  im- 
perial constitutions.*'  It  is  highly  probable,  also, 
that  some  of  this  imperial  money  was  coined  in  Bri- 
tain, where  the  Romans  may  be  presumed  to  have 
established  mints,  as  they  are  known  to  have  done  in 
theur  other  provinces.  There  are  several  coins  ex- 
tant both  of  Carausius  and  of  AUectus,  and  these  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  were  the  productions  of  a 
British  mint.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  sepukhntl 
barrows  there  has  been  found  imperial  money  of  the 
times  of  Avitus  (a.d.  455),  of  Anthemius  (a.d.  467- 
472),  and  even  of  Justinian  (a.o.  527-565).  Many 
of  the  Roman  coins,  also,  or  imperial  medals  struck 
upon  particular  occasions,  from  the  time  of  Claudius, 
bear  figures  or  legends  relating  to  Britain,  and  form 
interesting  illustrations  of  the  history  of  the  idand.^ 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  shortly  the  chief  im- 
provements in  the  necessary  or  useful  arts  for  which 
the  Britons  appear  to  have  been  indebted  to  their 
Roman  conquerors. 

The  Romans,  themselves  devoted  to  agriculture, 
eagerly  encouraged  and  assisted  the  British  hus- 
bandmen ;  and  we,  therefore,  as  has  been  already 
noticed,  find  the  island  eventually  not  only  producing 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  com  for  the  support  of  its 
own  inhabitants  and  the  Roman  troops  in  occupation, 
but  affiirding  a  large  surplus  annually  for  exportation. 
In  addition  ako  to  an  improved  and  extended  tillage, 
the  Romans  appear,  immediately  on  their  obtaining  a 
firm  establishment  in  Britain,  to  have  introduced  the 
practice,  previously  scarcely  known  to  the  natives,  of 
useful  and  ornamental  gardening.  Tacitus  tells  us 
they  began  to  plant  orchards,  and  found,  by  ex- 
perience, that  the  soil  and  climate  were  iavorable  to 
the  growth  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  except  the 

^  8««  Qpon  this  rabjtet,  "  The  Coins  of  the  Romans  relatingr  to 
Btitiiint'*  hj  J.  G.  Akenuin  ISma    Load.  1830. 


▼ine  and  tiie  olive,  and  of  all  plants  and  vegetables 
save  a  few  which  were  peculiar  to  warmer  countries. 

Notwithstanding  also  his  particular  exception  of 
the  vine,  it  is  said  that  permission  was  granted  long 
afterwards  by  the  Emperor  Probus  to  plant  vinee 
and  to  make  wine  in  Britun,  and  liiat,  if  so,  it  ^nrae 
not  granted  in  vain,  appears  probable  fromr  the  fact 
that  the  vine  was  certainly  flourishing  here  in  the 
time  of  the  Saxons ;  the  continual  mention  of  vine- 
yards in  their  wills  and  deeds  affording  us  indis- 
putable evidence  of  its  general  cultivation. 

On  the  settlement  of  the  Romans  a  change  of 
course  took  place  in  the  architecture  of  the  British 
houses  and  towns,  for  the  commencement  of  which 
the  country  appears  to  have  been  indebted  to  the 
policy  of  Agricok,  the  most  excellent  of  the  Roman 
governors.  ^'  That  the  Britons,**  says  Tacitus,  '*  who 
led  a  roaming  and .  unsettled  life,  and  were  easily 
instigated  to  war,  might  contract  a  love  of  peace  and 
tranq[uillity.by  beitg  accustomed  to  a  more  pleasant 
way  of  living,  he  exhorted  and  assisted  them  to  build 
houses,  temples,  courts,  and  market-places.  By 
praising  die  diligent  and  reproaching  the  inddent,  he 
excited  so  great  an  emulation  amongst  the  Britons, 
that  after  they  had  erected  all  those  necessary  edifices 
in  theur  towns,  they  proceeded  to  build  others  merely 
for  ornament  and  pleasure,  such  as  porticos,  galle- 
ries, baths,  banqueting-houses,  &c." 

Giraldus  Cambrensis  has  left  us  an  account  of  the 
remains  of  the  city  of  Caerleon,  in  Wales,  as  he 
beheld  it  himself  in  the  twelfth  century.  **  It  was," 
he  says,  **  elegantly  built  by  the  Romans  with  brick 
walls.  Many  vestiges  of  its  ancient  splendor  stiU 
remain,  and  stately  palaces  which  formerly,  with  the 
gUt  tiles,  displayed  the  Roman  grandeur.  It  was 
first  built  by  the  Roman  nobility,  and  adorned  with 
sumptuous  edifices,  with  a  lofty  tower,  curious  hot 
baths,  temples  now  in  ruins,  and  theatres  encom- 
passed with  stately  walls,  in  part  yet  standing.  The 
walls  are  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  within 
these,  as  well  as  without,  subterraneous  buildings 
are  frequently  met  with,  as  aqueducts,  vaults,  hypo- 
cauats,  stoves,  &c." 

Matthew  Paris  also,  in  his  **  Lives  of  the  Abbots," 
mentions  the  numerous  interesting  remains  of  Roman 
architecture  discovered  near  St.  Albania,  at  the  ancient 
Verulam,  by  two  abbots,  previous  to  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, and  consisting  of  dilapidated  temples,  subverted 
columns,  altars,  idols,  and  the-foundations  of  a  large 
palace. 

The  more  recent  discoveries  of  these  Roman  Bri- 
tish ruins  it  would  be  endless  here  to  enumerate  and 
useless  to  describe,  as  there  appears  to  have  been 
nothing  todistingoish  them  from  tiiose  of  the  Romans 
themselves ;  we  have  however  the  authority  of  one  of 
the  best  informed  writers  on  the  subject,  that  *' noth- 
ing very  good  of  Roman  work  ever  existed  in  Brit- 
ain." ....  **  All  the  fragments  of  architecture  which 
have  been  discovered,  whether  large  or  small,  wheth- 
er the  tympanum  of  a  temple  as  found  at  Bath,  or 
smaO  altars  as  found  in  many  places,  I  believe,"  says 
Mr.  Rickman,^  "  were  all  deficient  either  in  compo- 

i  Letter!  <m  Arcbitectare,  t61.  xxt.  of  the  Archaologit,  p.  187. 
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ution  or  in  execution,  or  in  both,  and  none  that  I 
know  of  hare  been  better,  if  so  good,  as  the  debased 
work  of  the  £inperor  Diocletian  in  his  palace  at  Spa- 
Ittro.  With  these  debased  examples  we  cannot  ex- 
pea  that  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  would  (while 
harassed  with  intestine  warfare)  improve  on  the 
models  left  by  the  Romans.** 

*'  It  is  not  now  to  be  ascertained,**  he  continues, 
**  whether  any  examples  of  the  actual  use  of  columns, 
with  an  architrave  incambent,  were  left  by  the  Ro- 
mans, but  we  have  various  examples  of  the  plain  arch 
with  a  pier.  As  a  specimen,  the  north  gate  of  Lin- 
eofai,  now  used,  as  it  was  many  centuries  ago,  for  a 
gite,  IS  perhaps  the  most  perfect.     This  plain  square 


pier  and  a  semicircular  arch  I  believe  to  have  been 
imitated  in  the  Saxon  buildings;  and  thus  I  find 
actually  now  a  part  of  Brixworth  Church  with  a  bond 
tier  of  what  we  call  Roman  brick  (i.  e.  flat  tiles) 
carried  throu§^  the  work.*' 

The  use  of  mortar,  plaster,  and  cement,  of  the 
various  tools  and  implements  for  building,  the  art  of 
making  the  flat  tiles  abovementioned,  and  all  things 
connected  with  masonry  and  bricklaying,  as  known 
and  practised  by  the  Romans,  must,  of  course,  in  the 
progress  of  these  works,  have  been  communicated  to 
their  new  subjects ;  and  it  appears  that,  by  the  close 
of  the  third  century,  British  builders  had  acquired 
considerable  reputation.     The  panegyrist  Eumenius 
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teUs  us  that  when  the  Emperor  Constantius  rebuilt 
the  city  of  Autun,  in  Gaul,  about  the  end  of  the  third 
century,  he  brought  the  workmen  chiefly  from  Britain, 
which  very  much  abounded  with  the  best  artificers 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  labors  of  the 
Romans  in  tlie>  improTement  of  the  old  roads  of  the 
country,  and  the  formation  of  many  new  ones.  Their 
attention  was  at  the  same  time  given  to  the  working 
of  the  valuable  mines  throughout  the  isla^df  The 
primitive  mode  of  procuring  the  various  metals,  by 
searching  the  beds  of  rivers  and  the  depths  of  valleys, 
or  extracting  protruding  lumps  of  ore  from  fractured 
lodes  in  the  fissures  of  the  mountains,  was  replaced 
by  the  art  of  n^ining^  A  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
Roman  mode  of  driving  levels  exists  at  a  place  called 
Pynsaint,  in  the  parish  of  Caeo,  Caermarthenshire. 

In  the  British  Museum,  as  previously  stated,  are 
preserved  several  pigs  or  masses  of  British  lead,  one 
of  which  has  the  name  pf  the  Emperor  Domitian 
inscribed  on  it,  another  that  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 


and  a  third  bears  that  of  a  private  individual.  *'  These 
pigs  or  oiblong  masses,"  observes  a  late  writer,  **  afford 
undoubted  evidence  that  the  lead-mines  of  Derby- 
shire and  its  neighborhood  were  worked  in  the  Ro- 
man  time.  The  inscriptions  also,  which  they  bear, 
usually  indicatitig  the  emperor  in  whose  time  the 
metal  was  obtained,  confirm  the  testimony  of  Pliny, 
who  says,  *that  in  Britain  lead  is  found  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  in  such  abundance  that  a  law  is 
made  to  limit  the  quantity  which  shall  be  taken.*  It 
was  therefore  necessary  in  the  royal  mines  to  mark 
the  lead  lyith  tl^e  emperor's  name*'  In  a  fiew  inskiin- 
ce9  svoh  pigs  apparently  bear  the  name  of  a  private 
proprietor,  but  all  show  that  the  article  was  under 
fiscal  regulation,  which  accounts  for  the  form  in 
which  the  lead  was  cast ;  the  inscription^  and  some- 
times a  border  which  surroimds  it,  always  eovering 
the  upper  area  of  the  piece  to  its  full  extent.'*' 

A  LtlNvrf  of 
ii.  D.  885. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 


HIS  division  of  our  histo- 
ry will  contain  an  account 
of  the  state  and  progress 
under  each  period  of  those 
higher  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge and  skill,  which  are 
distinguished  from  the 
arts  treated  of  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  by  not 
bemg  directly  contribu- 
tory to  the  smteminee  or 
physical  accommodation  of  life,  but  having  in  view, 
at  least  immediately  and  in  the  first  instance,  the  ex- 
ercise, gratification,  and  improvement  of  the  intellec- 
tnal  facahiea,  and  of  those  other  powers  and  tastes 
vhich  peculiarly  constitnte  our  humanity,  and  the 
geoeral  exaltation  and  embellishment  of  the  social 
eonditioD.  The  intellectual  character  of  the  time ; 
the  branches  of  learning  and  science  that  were  chiefly 
cultivated  in  our  own  country  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
manDer  in  iivhich  they  were  cultivated ;  the  schools, 
colleges,  aad  other  institutions  for. the  maintenance 
or  difbsion  of  erudition  and  philosophy  that  existed 
in  these  islands ;  the  stato  and  progress  of  the  na- 
tiooal  language ;  the  more  eminent  literary  and  sci- 
entific names  by  which  the  age  was  adorned;  the 
great  literary  works  that  were  produced,  and  the  sci- 
entific discoveries  that  were  made;  and  finally,  the 
state  of  the  fine  arts  of  music,  painting,  engraving, 
kc^  and  of  the  popular  taste— will  all  fall  under  this 
part  of  our  survey*  We  need  scarcely  remark,  that 
these  things  are  much  more  than  the  mere  ornamen- 
tal flower  and  crown  of  our  civilization ;  they  are  the 
very  strength  of  its  fibres,  and  the  main  element  of 
its  growth  and  expansion ;  for,  while  it  is  true  that 
the  exclusively  useful  arts  both  naturally  originate 
feaming  and  the  fine  arts,  and  form  the  indispensable 
basis  and  support  without  which  they  could  neither 
flourish  nor  exist,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  latter,  in 
the  end,  amply  repay  the  debt,  and  that  the  sure 
effect  of  the  advance  of  every  form  of  intellectual 
cnltare  is  to  extend  or  consolidate  the  fabric  of  that 
other  prosperity  which  i^sts  upon  the  operations  of 
msDual,  mechanical,  and  mercantile  industry.  And, 
indeed,  what  is  the  worth  to  a  nation  of  the  highest 
Hate  of  manafiu^toring  and  eonmiercial  greatness,  if 
it  do  not  at  the  same  time  assert  to  itself  a  high  place 
in  regard  to  those  tastes  and  pursuits  which  can  alone 
prevent  the  pmrsnit  of  wealth  from  being  at  once  the 
moat  stnp'id  and  most  debasing  of  all  idolatries  ? 

The  title  of  die  chapter,  in  the  strictest  acceptation 
of  its  terms,  is  scarcely  appllcaUe  to  what  we  shall 
have  to  state  in  regard  to  the  present  period,  when 
fiteratore,  science,  and  the  fine  arts  can  scarcely  be 


said  to  have  yet  had  their  birth  in  our  island.  At  afl 
events,  whatever  existed  in  those  remote  times  de- 
serving the  name  of  learning  or  scientific  knowledge, 
never  having  been  committed  to  writing,  and  having 
consequently  perished  with  the  general  subversion  of 
the  order  of  things  then  established,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  having  been  even  the  beginning  or  rudi- 
mental  germ  of  that  which  we  now  possess.  The 
present  literary  civilization  of  England  dates  its  com- 
mencement only  from  the  next,  or  Saxon  period,  and 
not  from  a  very  early  point  in  that. 

A  learned  wTiter  of  the  last  century  commences  a 
**  Literary  History  of  the  Britons  before  the  Arrival 
of  Caesar,"  by  gravely  informing  us  that  **  King  Sa- 
mothes  was  the  first  who  established  a  school  in  this 
island  for  instructing  the  Giants  in  arts  and  sciences.*" 
We  shall  not  carry  our  review  quite  so  far  back,  but 
leaving  Samothes  and  his  giants  at  their  studies  undis- 
turbed, shall  content  ourselves  with  taking  up  the 
history  of  learning  in  Britain  from  the  days  of  the 
race  of  people  of  ordinary  dimensions  who  were 
found  inhabiting  the  island  on  its  invasion  by  the 
Romans. 

At  this  time,  as  ha^  been  aheady  shown,  the  south 
of  Britain  was  occupied  by  a  population  which,  al- 
though divided  into  many  distinct  tribes,  bore  through- 
out the  appearance  of  being  of  Gallic  origin.  In  par- 
ticular, we  are  expressly  informed  that  the  language 
of  Britain  difilered  very  little  from  that  of  the  Gaul. 
Some  of  the  British  tribes  seem  to  have  come  from 
Celtic,  and  others  from  Belgic  Gaul ;  but  it  is  prob- 
able, as  indeed  Strabo  distinctly  assures  us,  that  the 
Celts  and  the  Belgians  spoke  merely  two  slightly  dif- 
fering dialects  of  the  same  tongue.  The  evidence  of 
the  most  ancient  names  of  localities  throughout  the 
whole  of  South  Britain  confirms  this  account ;  every- 
where these  names  appear  to  belong  to  one  hmguage, 
and  that  the  same  which  is  still  spoken  by  the  native 
Irish  and  the  Scotch  Highlanders ;  the  latter  of  whom 
call  themselves,  to  this  day,  Gael  or  Gauls.  The 
same  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  this  Gallic  tongue 
was  then  the  popular  speech  in  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try now  called  Wales,  as  well  as  throughout  the  rest 
of  south  Britain ;  for  the  oldest  names  of  places  in 
Wales  are  not  Welsh  but  Gaelic.  Nor  does  the 
peculiar  dialect  of  CornwaO  appear  to  have  been  at 
this  time  known  any  more  than  its  sister  Welsh,  in 
the  soudiem  parts  of  the  island.  The  Celtic  or  Gaelic 
was  also  undoubtedly  the  language  of  the  great  body 

>  Primni  qui  scholam  ad  inatruendM  Gigvatot  in  artibu  et  •cientiia 
erexit,  ent  Rex  SiunothM,  qui,  ex  Armenia  per  Galliam  profectas,  ad 
litora  Britaimia  appniit,  anno  poet  diloTinm  CCLII.  Ac.  Rer.  et 
Doct.  V.  Daridis  Wilkinsii  Frcfatio,  Hiatoriam  Literariam  Britannico* 
rum  ante  Cttaarie  Adventam  oomplectent,  apud  Bibliotheeam  Britanno- 
Hibemicam,  aoctore  Tboma  Tannero ;  fol.,  Load.  1748. 
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of  the  people  of  Ireland.  Tfae  tribes  by  whom  North 
Britain  was  occupied,  on  the  other  hand,  aeem  to  have 
been  for  the  greater  part  of  Qerman  or  Scandinavian 
extraction ;  and,  if  so,  tbey  must  be  supposed  to  have 
spoken  a  Teutonic  dialect.  But  in  the  absence  of  all 
direct  evidence,  historical,  traditional,  or  monumental, 
the  point  is  one  upon  which  it  is  impossibly  to  affirm 
anything  with  confidence.  As  far  as  the  topograph- 
ical nomenclature  of  the  country  affords  us  ai^  light, 
it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  greater  part  of 
modern  Scotland  was  anciently  occupied  by  a  people 
speaking  a  language  very  nearly  allied  to  the  present 
Welsh. 

It  is  with  the  Britons  of  the  south  exclusively,  how- 
ever, that  we  are  now  concerned ;  for  among  these 
only  have  we  reason  to  believe  that  any  kind  of  learn- 
ing or  scientific  knowledge  whatever  existed  at  the 
time  to  which  our  inquiry  relates.  Among  the  South 
Britons  there  was  undoubtedly  established  a  class  of 
persons,  forming  a  clergy,  not  only  in  the  modem, 
but  in  the  original  and  more  extensive  signification 
of  the  term ;  that  is  to  say,  a  body  of  national  fuxic- 
tionaries  intrusted  with  the  superintendence  over  all 
the  departments  of  learning.^  The  Druids  were  not 
merely  their  theologians  and  priests,  but  their  law- 
yers,  their  physicians,  their  teachers  of  youth,  their 
moral  and  natural  philosophers,  their  astronomers, 
their  mathematicians,  their  architects,  their  must* 
cians,  dieir  poets,  and  in  that  character,  no  doubt, 
also  their  only  historians.  To  them,  in  short,  were 
left  the  care  and  control  of  the  whole  intellectual  cul- 
ture of  the  nation. 

It  is  most  probable  that,  in  discharging  tliis  du^, 
the  Druids  proceeded  upon  the  principle  of  imparting 
none  of  their  knowledge  except  to  such  as  they 
trained  up  to  be  members  of  their  own  body.  The 
state  of  society  would  scarcely  admit  of  any  diffu- 
sion of  their  instructions  among  the  people  at  large ; 
and  the  genius  of  their  system,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
detected,  appears  to  have  been  wholly  opposed  to 
any  such  lavish  communication  of  that  to  which  they 
owed  an  their  ascendancy  over  their  fellow-country- 
men.  To  them  knowledge  was  power,  not  only  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  so  to  every  individual  in  the 
possession  of  it,  as  enabling  him  to  do  those  things 
the  way  of  doing  which  it  teaches,  but  besides,  and 
to  a  much  larger  extent,  as  putting  into  their  hands 
an  instrument  of  authority  and  command  over  all 
around  them.  This  latter  advantage,  unlike  the  for- 
mer, they  could  not  share  witli  others  without  leav- 
ing less  of  it  for  themselves ;  its  value  lay  in  its  exclu- 
siveness.  They  naturally  enough,  therefore,  no  more 
thought  of  communicating  their  knowledge  to  the 
multitude,  than  people  would  now  think  of  so  com- 
municating their  money  or  their  estates. 

Yet  their  institution  seems  to  have  had  the  impor- 
tant merit  of  being  no  mere  hereditary  oligarchy,  or 
other  close  corporation,  but  of  being  open  to  all  who 
chose  to  undergo  the  requisite  preparatory  training, 
and  of  being  accustomed  in  this  way  to  sustain  itself 
by  constant  drafts  from  the  mass  of  the  nation.  Al- 
though the  point  has  been  disputed,  there  is  no  evi- 

i  Coleridge  on  the  Cotutitntioii  of  the  Charch  aud  State,  pp.  46,  &r. 


doinpe  for  the  aappontion  that  the  Dmidical  nmk  ^ 
a  hereditaiy  dignity.  We  know  that  the  chief  Druid 
obtained  his  pl«c«  by  electtoo ;  and  it  does  not  aeem 
likely  th^C  thia  w«uld  hmm  beenlhe  case  if  the  insti> 
tution  g^nfiorally  had  bean  founded  upon  the  heredi- 
tary prinpiple.  The  Dmidioali  tilery  appear  imlher  to 
have  been  a  body  ef  tba  aane  aort  with  the  clergy-  o>f 
any  nM)dern  Ohrmtum  dnirch ;  that  is  to  aay,  consist 
inj;  not  of  tha  jnwaJMKn  of  paiticular  fitmyiea,  but  of 
persona  edocatod  to  the  profeanon  from  any  of  all  the 
famiUea  in  the  huad«  It  aay  be  asamned,  however, 
that  they  wiere  priDoipatty  derived  from  tiie  more 
apuleot  or  haoonibk  olaaaea.  C«iar  detcribes  the 
young  men  who*--aomo  of  their  own  aoooid,  ochera 
sent  by  thcdr  paronta  and  noktioBa^^resartod  to  the 
Draids  of  Gaul  to  obtain  instruction  ea  diair  system, 
and  to  bo  traina^  to  become  Bionbers  of  their  body, 
aa  Toiy  muneroiia.  Fomponiuo  Melaapeaka  of  their 
pupila  aa  consisting  9i  Che  moat  noble  indhrldoals  of 
the  nation. 

In  regard  to  the  particnJar  atndies  in  which  these 
crowds  of  pnpila  were  exercised,  our  mfomation,  as 
might  be  axpeeted*  is  very  unsatisfiRtDry.  Both  Cae- 
8ar  and  Mebi  atate  the  &ct  of  their  sometimes  re- 
maining twenty  yoara  under  tnitiaB ;  and  the  fonner 
reports  that  they  were  said  m  the  conme  of  tfant  time 
to  learn  e  great  anmber  ef  veraes.  GsMar  adds,  aa 
has  been  detailed  in  a  former  diapter  nearly  in  hie 
own  words,  that  beaidea  die  theological  inatmction 
whk^  they  imparted,  the  Dmida  inatructed  their 
scholars  in  many  things  reapectittg  the  heavenly 
bodies  and  thoir  motioaa,  the  magmtode  of  the  uni- 
verse and  the  earth,  and  the  nature  of  thin^i — the 
last  phrase  deaignatittg,  we  may  anppoae,  a  aort  of 
mixed  course  of  {^yaca  and  sMtaphyaics. 

All  these  instructiona,  it  aeoms,  they  oommnniea- 
ted  orally,  the  empk>yment  of  the  art  of  writing  being 
dispensed  with  for  two  reasons — first,  that  the  things 
taught  might  be  more  aeenre  from  the  chance  of 
coming  into  the  possession  of  the  maltitade  or  the 
uninitiated ;  aecondly,  for  the  aake  of  better  exercis- 
ing the  memory  of  the  loamerSk  Caaar  expresaly 
informs  as,  however,  that  the  Dmids  were  acquainted 
with  lettejiSt  and  used  them  en  a8  common  occaniona. 
The  diaracten  whieh  they  naod,  however,  would 
hardly  seem  to  have  been  those  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet, as  the  common  reading  of  the  passage  asaerta, 
seeing  that,  independently  oi  other  ot^ectiona  to  diat 
reading,  we  find  CsBsiur  upon  one  occasion  in  Ganl, 
when  he  had  a  letter  to  <fispatch  to  some  distance 
which  he  was  afraid  might  fidl  into  the  hands  of  the 
natzves,  writing  it  in  the  Greek  kagoage,  in  order 
tiiat  they  might  not  be  able  to  read  it.  It  has  been 
suggested,  indeed,  that  the  Druids  might  use  the 
Greek  letters*  or  letters  resembling  those  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  without  understanding  the  Greek 
tongue.  It  is  a  curious  ciroumatanee  Aat  in  the 
number  and  powers  of  the  letters,  the  Celtic  alphabet, 
which  has  been  used  from  time  immemorial  in  Ire> 
land,  exactiy  corresponds  with  the-  original  Groek 
alphabet  said  to  have  been  brought  by  Cadmus  from 
Phoenicia,  although  the  ancient  forms  of  the  former 
have  been  exchanged  in  modem  times  for  those  of 
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the  Soon  dHunctefB  ezprMmig  Hie  mxae  sounds. 
The  Dniids,  tfaenefere,  may  have  obtained  possession 
of  lenars  rosesDbiuig  those  of  Ae  Oreeks  wHiiotit 
haring  been  indebled  for  them  to  liiat  people.  The 
GaOic  God  of  Eloqaenoe,  as  we  leant  fnm  Lncian, 
was  called  Ogmns ;  and  k  is  femariiable  that  eeftain 
ancieBl  iBseriftieDS  in  sn  «nknoi«m  chatacter  found 
engraved  npon  tibe  neks  and  «ilsewhere«4n  Ireland, 
hare  abv^a  been  known  ansnig  Che  people  by  Khe 
nanae  of  Ogaai  or  Ogna.  This  ookicidence  wonld 
seem  to  warrant  ns  in  infenlng  a  oennexi<m  between 
the  ancient  Celtk  eknpienee  and  the  tise  of  k»tteni 

The  ait  of  elei|uenee  was  ae  dovbt  aesidaoasiy 
cnkifated  and  heU  in  l^  hig^Mst  honor  boA  by  the 
I>nud9  and  by  theother  loading  personages  among 
the  G^lio  nationa.  In  the  state  el  seeiety  whieh 
thraa  snhaliitad  this  was  die  most  pawerfiil  instra- 
ment  for  mliiig  the  popnhv  mind,  as  it  stiH  Is  among 
die  islandeta  of  the  Saaith  Sea  nnd  the  Indiana  of 
America,  in  a  mudi  less  advanced  social  condition. 
Among  both  theOnmls  and  the  Britons  wis  read  of 
displaya  of  oratory  in  ail  their  pablio  proeeedingB. 
The  defaatea  of  their  eooinlB  and  the  ^veetien  of 
their  armies  alike  demanded  the  oKoreise  of •  this 
popular  acrenwpliahineat.  The  harangoes  deHrerad 
on  certain  mamorafaie  oocaaiens  by  Oalgaeas,  Boadi- 
eea,  and  odMr  Britiah  chiefs,  hasie  been  preserred  to 
ns  by  the  Reman  writafa*  Taoitns  hm  depicted  the 
Draids  of  Mona,  when  tlait  sanetoary  wasattadied  by 
tiie  Roams  general  Snetoninsv  mshiag,  with  burning 
tofrcfaea  entstretehad  betee  dMMS,  timmgh  the  ranks 
of  their  araud  eonnirynieB  smyed  to  repel  the  inra- 
den,  and  inflamiag.  thear  coange  by  ponring  forth 
frensied  piayara  with  Ihcar  haads  v^ftied  to  heaven. 
On  other  oeeaamasi  aesoiding  to  Dkidoms  Sknilns, 
they  wonld  eviaee  their  po^^wirs  of  persuasion  by 
tiuowiag  themselves  between  two  bodies  of  combat- 
ants ready  to  engage;  aad  by  die  diarm  of  their 
woffda»  as  if  by  enehantneat,  appeasing  their  nratoal 
la^Bv  and  piwailing  apoa  them  to  dirow  down  their 
arma.  In  the  admiaietrBtfoB  of  the  laws  also,  and  in 
the  mlabtaima  ni  thear  religioBs  soleainittes,  they 
wonld  BO  doubt  oftsa  faaf«  occasion  to  address  the 
The  srtificha  moaols  cdfed  Comedds,  stiO 
;  in  Ani^eaey  and  in  other  parts  of  Walea, 
B  has  been  aheady  noticed,  to  hove 
famed  tho  stafisns  from  which -disy  were  went  to  do* 
Bver  dieir  regalsr  instmeiioos  aad  admeakiotts  to  the 
listening  crawd.  Ilie  aeconnt  whidb  Lndaa  gives 
of  the  maaaar  m  wludh  their  god  OgnMas  was  repre- 
sented by  the  Ganls  shown  Ibreibhf  the  hi^  estima- 
tion in  wtuah  the  art  was  held  over  whfoh  he  was 
aippoeed  to  preside.  Tho.eptthet  of  O^tuna,  or  the 
Ood  of  EkMpenee,  was.given  by  them  to  Heradea, 
alioae  nartrhlnsa  streagth«  dtoy  finely  conceived,  did 
Bot  lie  ia  ^m  thews  and  smewB,  bat  in  the  power  of 
his  iiiasaasfr^e  watds^  by  which  he  took  captive  die 
reason  and  eobdned  the  hearts  of  aD  men;  a  though 
which  we  might  ahnost  call  an  anticipation  of  the 
striking  and  beantifhl  expression  of  Bnrke  when  he 
described  the  common  mother  tongoe  of  Englishmen 
and  Americans  as  uniting  the  two  nations  by  "  a  tie 
lighter  than  ab,  but  stronger  than  bron."  The  Gauls 
VOL.  I. — 8 


accordihgly  painted  their  Hercules  Ojgmius  as  an  old 
man  surrounded  by  a  great  multitude  of  people,  who 
seemed  attached  to  him  in  willing  subjection  by  slen- 
der chains  reaching  ttom  his  tongue  to  then*  ears. 
They  made  him  old,  they  said,  because  the  richest 
and  strongest  etoqnence  was  that  of  age ;  and  it  might 
also  be  because  they  in  this  way  the  more  distinctly 
shewed' that  it  was  not  by  bodily  strength  he  effected 
the  subjugadon  of  his  fellow  men.  This  allegoiy,  it 
may  be  added,  both  in  its  conception  and  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  represented  'to  the  senses,  evinces  a 
verf  tonsiderable  ad?atace  in  civilization  and  intellec- 
tual culture,  and  would  be  enough  of  itself  to  place 
these  Celtic  nations  of  antiquity  in  a  different  cato- 
goiy  altogether  in  these  respects  from  the  modem 
savage  communities  with  which  they  have  sometimes 
been  compared. 

Poetry,  and  its  then  inseparable  accompaniment. 
Music,  were  doubtless  also  cultivated  by  the  British 
and  Gallic  Druids,  or  by  that  particular  division  of 
their  body  called  the  Bards.  It  was,  as  we  have 
already  related,  the  especial  office  of  these  bards, 
whom  Strabo  designates  by  the  epithet  of  Hymners, 
to  celebrato  in  verse  the  praises  both  of  the  gods  and 
heroes  of  their  nation.  Their  compositions  would 
thus  contain  all  that  was  by  any  artificial  process 
preserved  from  oblivion  of  the  national  history. 
Their  recitations  were  most  probably  chanted  to  the 
accompaniment  of  some  musical  instrument  resem- 
bfing  the  ancient  lyre  or  the  modern  harp. 

Of  the  Theology  of  the  Druids  a  sufficientiy  full 
account  has  already  been  given.  This  formed  not 
only  the  chief  department  of  the  Druidical  learning, 
but  that  with  the  spirit  of  which  all  the  rest  of  their 
learning  was  impregnated.  Their  law,  their  medi- 
cine, their  ethics,  their  astronomy,  their  system  of 
the  physteal  constitotion  of  the  universe,  were  aD 
accommodated  to  their  theological  doctrines,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctiy,  were  all  only  so  many  parts  of 
their  theok)gy.  Of  their  views  and  the  extent  of* 
their  knowledge  in  all  of  these  sciences,  aocordingfy, 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  detail  most  of  the 
few  particulars  that  are  knovm  in  explaihing  their 
religious  system.  A^few  words  may  be  added  how- 
ever on  one  or  two  of  the  branches  of  their  physical 
knowledge. 

Their  medicine  seems  to  have  been  iu  its  general 
character,  and  in  most  of  its  professions  and  practices,, 
a  medley  of  their  all  alike  vain  and  delusive  theology, 
astrokigy,  divination,  and  magic,  and  must  have  owed 
the  greater  part  of  any  efficacy  that  may  have  belonged 
to  it  to  its  mere  power  over  the  imagination.  But 
they  seem  also  to  have  been  possessed  of  a  limited 
materia  medica,  and  may  even  have  known  some 
useful  secrets  respecting  the  preparation  or  admini»- 
tratinn  of  simples  of  which  we  are  at  present  ignorant^ 
Pliny  has  told  us  of  several  hertis  which  were  vener'- 
ated  by  the  Druids  of  Gaul  for  their  supposed  medi<> 
cinal  virtues,  and  were  applied  by  them  to  cure  vari- 
ous diseases.  We  have  already  quoted  his  account 
of  the  sacred  character  and  moral  influences  attributed 
by  them  to  the  mistietoe.  This  plant,  which  they 
called  by  a  name  signifying  all-healing,  would  seemr 
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to  have  been  also  their  sovereign  remedy  fer  most 
bodily  disorders.  The  vuBtletoe  is*  said  to.  have  bebn 
found  useful  in  modem  times  in  cases  of  epilepsy.* 
Another  medical  herb  of  the  Druids  was  what  Pliny 
calls  the  selago,  and  describe  As  resembling  savin, 
and  which  has  boMi  sufpoaed  ^  be  a^  species  of 
hedge-hyssop.  Tbii,  too,  they,  regarded  sa  an  ex- 
cellent protection  against  diseases  iipgeneral,  and  its 
smoke  as  particularly  satilary  for  lutmenta  of  the 
eyes.  Another  wliiolyi'  he  ftieiitiona  was  the  eamolus, 
or  marsh-woit ;  this  they  administered  to  cattle  as 
well  as  to  human  patients.  -  But  of  all  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, with  the 'exception  olafy  of  Ihe  mistletoe  it- 
self, that  whidi  they  held  in  the  highest  estimation 
seems  to  have  been  the  vervain .  It  is  described,  with 
the  usual  mixture  of  medical  and  tafismanic  attributes, 
as  of  efficacy  to  enable  those  wbo  atiointed  themselves 
with  it  to  obtain  the  objects  of  their  Wishes,  as  having 
the  power  to  repel  fevers,  to  conciliate  friendships, 
and  to  cure  every  disease.  Mixed' with  wine^  it  was 
good  against  serpents.  Vety  iitde  reliance  however 
was  placed  by  die  Dmi^cBl  physicians  upon  the  mere- 
ly natural  properties  of  these  precious  plants.  £ve- 
tything  depended  upon  the  oeremonifd  with  which 
they  had  been  gathered.  Some  were  to  be  cut  from 
their  stalks  with  an  instrument  of  iron,  others  were 
to  be  plucked  by  the  hand ;  some  were  to  be  gathered 
by  tJK  left  hand,  ethers  by  die  right;  some  while  the 
sun  was  ahiaing^  others  in  the  moonli^it,  others  in 
the  absence  of  both  these  kmiinaries  and  under  the 
ascendancy  of  some  appropriate  star.  In  seme  oases 
the  person  wbo  went  culling  was  to  be  attired  in 
white;  in  otiiera  he  was  to  go  faasefooted ;  in  others, 
fasting.'  All  these  minute  formalities,  in  addition  to 
thenr  main  purpose  of  impressing  the  seal  of  religion 
upon  eveiytiiing,  would  have  the  secondary  advantage 
of  alibrding  a  convenient  shelter  for  the  credit  of  the 
drug  and  Che  doctor  in  all  cases  m  which  the  prescrip- 
tion failed  of  its  pnmiised  effect ;  the  ready  explanation 
would  be  some  neglect  or  irregularity  in  these  cere- 
monial observances.  Some  knowledge  of  real  value 
however  may,  as  we  have  said,  have  been  hidden 
under  all  this  delusion  and  imposture.  If  the  Dnnds 
possessed  any  recondite  knowledge  whatever  (and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  possessed  a  great 
deal),  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  those  productions 
of  the  earth  hy  which  they  were  surrounded  in  the 
woodland  retreats  where  they  spent  so  much  of  their 
studious  lives  can  hardly  be  denied  to  them.  The 
few  scattered  notices  in  Phny  of  thenr  medicine  and 
botany  have  evidently  no  pretensions  to  be  considered 
a  full  accouint  of  their  knowledge  in  these  sciences ; 
and  it  is  probable  enough  that  his  details  may  be  in 
many  respects  as  erroneous  as  they  are  obviousfy 
fragmentuy  and  imperfect.  We  have  seen  that  Ci- 
cero testifies  to  the  extensive  information  possessed 
by  one  of  the  fraternity  in  all  that  the  Greeks  called 
physiology,  that  is,  natural  science  in  generaL    It 

1  See  DimerUtion  an  tlie  Hiatletoe,  by  Sir  John  CoTbacli,  1T20 ;  and 
TnatiM  oa  Epilepajr,  tad  tbe  Um  of  the  Viaeae  Qnereiiius,  or  Mletle* 
toe  of  the  Oak  in  the  C«m  of  that  IHwaw,  by  Ueory  Frmot,  M.D.,  1806. 

>  For  the  particalan  with  jnegard  to  each  plant,  eee  the  following 
pe«agei  in  Fliny't  Natnhil  Hiitory  :•— on  the  Mistletoe,  zri.  OS ;  on  the 
Selago,  zriT.  O ;  Mi  the  Samoloa,  xnt.  6S ;  an  the  Verrain,  zzr.  50. 


inay  alsob^  pMsumed  that,  praetifl^d  as  they  were 
in  the  sacrHI<ie  botli  of  brute  and  of  human  victims, 
the  Dvuidft  could  hardly  iaH  to  have  attained  a  good 
deal  of  anatomtcal  knowledge ;  bht  as  to  whether  they 
made  thk  avaUahle  either  in  their  medical  practice 
or  In  any-operaiiotts  of  surgery,  vms  have  no  infbrma- 
tiota. 

The-  bvBdeh'of  science  respecting  the  cultivation  of 
whrnh  in  ttaeke  islands  in  early  times  we  have  the 
most  direct  historical  testimODy,  and  also  perhaps  die 
best  comborative  evidence  of  another  kind,  is  that  of 
astvenomyi  Here,  in  an  especfial  manner,  we  find 
sdi^nee  springing  out  of,  and  taking  the  form  almost  of 
a  part  of,  the  national  religfon,  if  indeed  we  ou^t  not 
rallier  to  vagafrd  the  religion  as  the  daughter  of  the 
adence,  and  to  suppose  the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  as  divinities,  to  hare  been  originally  merely 
the  popular  exhHnliDn  made  of  (heir  discoveries  by 
Che  sages  who  studied  the  movements  of  these  celes- 
tial bodies.  Wherever,  at  all  e^rmts,  this  particular 
species  of  Idolatry  prevailed,  the  obserration  of  the 
celestial  motions^  in  other  words,  the  study  of  astron- 
omy appears  to  have  been  Mended  with  it;  and  no 
doubt  oan  be  entertained  that,  whether  it  was  so  in 
the  fiivt  instance  or  not,  many  scientific  truths  came 
eventually  to  be  hieroglyphically  signified  bodi  in  the 
mythology  and  in  the  ceremonial  forms  of  the  super- 
stition. Ingenious  speculators  have  endeavored  to 
detect  an  astronomicid  meaning  in  the  disposition  of 
the  stones  of  Stonehenge  and  Avebury,  and  of  other 
similar  Dnudical  or  supposed  Pruidical  temples.  The 
Irish  Round  Towers  are  also  conjectured,  in  combi- 
nation with  then*  design  as  sacred  or  emUematiGal 
monuments,  to  haTO  served  th^  purpose  of  observato- 
ries or  watch-towers  4if  the  heavens.  They  have 
generally,  near  the  top;  four  openings  or  vrindoivs 
facing  tiie  four  cardinal  points.^  Both  Cassar  and 
Mela  (apparently  copying  him)  bear  testimony,  in 
passages  which  we  have  riready  had  occasion  to 
quote,  to  the  reputation  of  the  OblUk  Druids  for  an 
acquaintance  both  with  Uie  movements  and  the  mag- 
mtndes  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  We  are  not  aware, 
however,  of  any  evidence  for  the  supposition,  rithough 
not  unlikely  in  itself,  that,  in  addition  to  its  general 
refigious  application,  the  science  of  astronomy  was 
cultivated  by  these  priests  as  being  imagined  to  afford 
them  the  means  of  looking  into  (bturity,  or,  In  other 
words,  for  astrological  purposes,  unless  we  are  to  con- 
sider so  much  to  be  tnthneted  by  the  expression  of 
Meh^  who  mentions  their  prolession  of  being  able  to 
tell  the  intentions  of  the  gods  immediately  after  hav- 
ing informed  ns  of  their  knamriedge  of  the  motions  of 
the  starst  as  if  their  divination  had  been  a  part  of  their 
astronomy.  Another  circumstance  that  in  all  the  an- 
cient ceremonial  religions  tended  to  maintain  an  inti- 
mate alliance  between  reKgien  and  astronomical 
sdenee,  was  the  necessity  of  some  skill  In  the  latter 
for  the  regulation  of  the  various  annual  festivals. 

1  See  apon  (bis  subject  Moore^a'  ITistory  of  Inland,  pp.  33,  and  98- 
71 ;  end  O'BmnV  Ronnd  Towen,  pp.  48^08.  Thie  leet  writer,  how- 
ever, while  he  admit*  the  aitrowntiical  porpotM  of  the  toweia,  amgne 
their  erection  to  another  order  of  prieatt,  of  the  Budhiat  faith,  who,  he 
contends,  preceded  the  Draidi,  and  far  aurpaaeed  them  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  MtroBomy  and  In  aQ  other  learning. 
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S«eh  ferthab,  M  we  kaTe  Beea,ooii8ti|at»d<a  veoiark- 
•bfe  featoTO  of  the  Dnudioal  tyttMn  of  wocahip*  The 
bI^  Dotioea  wiuehcbe  oliaaoal  imitarolwiia  preserved 
wDidd  laad  as  to  infortliat  aiiMmg'tlieO«iiA^ 
tona,  and  aho  aaoong  the  Gfvnnaiiai.  all  their  peneds 
were  made  to  i  depeod  Qpoatha'aereiiieiila  of  the 
moon.  Etod  what  Tacitns  haa  recorded  of  the.G«r- 
maaa  and  Ctfsar  dfthe  QanK  that  tibej^iraekoned 
time  not  bj  daya  bat  kf  nigfal^  «oakl  ikror  this  aop- 
poMtion.  We  §nd  both  nationa^  alao,  holding  their 
great  aoleaanHiefl  ahvays  onder  tome  partknlar  aspe<3t 
of  the  moon;  the  GaFmans,  accond^ng  tO'Tacitva,.at 
die  tone  «f  Ih*  new  or  fnii  moonv  the  QBrnh,  «•  Pliny 
infonoaaa^  when  that  Immnarywaaaiacdaya  aid.  Fp-em 
the  sindi  day  of  the  rooon«  also,  acoardin^  to  >Pliny, 
the  Dnnda  began- the  reckoning  net  only  of  Iheir 
mantha  aad  yean,  bat  tiltewiae  of  theirt  great-,  cyole,- 
wiiiehhe  aayt  was  a  period  of  thir^  yeaia.  •  It  iaise- 
markaUe  that  in. the  deaoriptiatt  given  by  Diodotus 
Sicnlua  from  Heeatsua  of  the  wondeva  of  4he  Hyper- 
borean Iain,  which  haa  been  <appoaed  to  he  Bntain 
or  IrelniMl,  the  cycle  of  nineteen  yeara,  caUed  the  cir- 
cle of  dm  noon,  beoanse  after  that  numbar  of  aolar 
revoinlions,  thernbtion  of  the  moon*s  pbuse  in  the 
heaToos  to  that  of  the  aon  becomes  the  same  as«  It 
waa  at  dbe  eommencenient  ef  the  periodf  is  mentioned 
in  sach  a  manner  as  to  aeem  to  indicate  that  it  was 
applied  aa  the  great  regnktor  of  the  national  leligiDus 
catondar*  The  Uyperboreana  beiiere,  the  historian 
tells  OS,  that  Apollo  descends  to  their  isle  at  the  end 
of  efoix  nineteen  years,  and  plays  open  the  harp, 
and  singa  and  dances  all  the  night  from  the  vernal 
equinox  to  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades  (abont  the  aa- 
tsmnal  eqoinex),  as  if  rejoicing  in  the  honors  rendered 
to  him  by  his  v«taries«  The  knowledge  of  the  lunar 
cycle,  howerer.  woold  imply  a  nearly  correct  knowl- 
edge of  the  aalar  year;  and  that  also,  accordingly, 
both  mpon  this  and  wpon  other  grounds,  baa  been 
claimed  €ot  the  ancient  Bvitiah  and  Irish  astronomers. 
The  pannage  in  Dkidoms  has  even  been  adduced  as 
sanetinniog  the  anppoaition  that  thenr  observation  of 
the  heaironly  bodies  may  not  haye  been  unassisted  by 
optical  iBStmmeats.  The  ancient  autboritiea  fi'Om 
wham  Dioderua  copied  hia  account  affirmed,  it  seems, 
that  in  tiiia  Hypeiiwrean  isle  the  moon  ftppeared  as 
if  it  ware  near  to  the  ear^  and  exhibited  distinc^y 
protaberaneea  upon  its  surfaee  like  the  mountains  on 
oar  gleba.  This  ia  certainly  very  much  the  shape 
which  wonbl  be  aasnmed  in  times  of  wondering  igno- 
rance bgr  the  ramors  transmitted  from  a  distant  land, 
and  peiimpBthroag^  a  longauceesaion  of  generations, 
of  soeh  an  unintelligible  manrel  as  the  drawing  down 
of  the  haavena  towsxds  the  earth  by  the  optician's 
glasa.  The  doetrine,  however,  that  the  moon  was  a 
gMwilffiT  body  like  die  earth,  and  that  ita  surfaee  was 
similarly  varied  by  elevationB  in  one  place  and  depres- 
Moa  m  another,  may  natarally  enou^  have  been 
adopted  by  these  ancient  astronomical  sages,  merely 
on  general  coosideTations  of  theory  or  probability,  and 
widKNit  having  been  suggested  by  any  spots  or  ex- 
creaeencea  actnaOy  detected  on  the  pbnet  by  the  eye. 
An  aocoont  of  a  carious  relic  found  in  Ireland, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  an  ancient  Celtic  astronomi- 


cal inelruments.*hBs  tatelybeao;  communicated  by  Sir 
William  Betfaam-  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.   Farts 
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of  similar instrameati' have  hefbre  been  found  in  diat 
oeontry,  but  the  present  is  the  only  peHeet  specimen 
that  ta  known  to  eoEist.  It  is  4yf  tvfaat  is  catted  Celtic 
hrass,  that  is,  branze,  and  «*  consists,"  to^uote  the  de- 
aeriptbn  of  Sir  William  Betham,  ^of  a  circle,  the 
.ontaide  edge  of  which -represents  the  moea*s  orbit, 
having  on  it  ei^  rings  fepreaenting  the  different 
phases  of  the  planet.  In  the  inside  of  this  circle  is 
another  fixed  on  an  axis,  in  the  ttae  of  the  inolimatk>n 
of  the  polea,  on  which  tins,'  which  represents  the 
earth,  traverses.**  The  sbo  of  the  instrument  is  not 
given,  but  it  is  conceived  to  have  been  in  common 
use,  probably  in  teaching  the  aoieace  of  astronomy, 
and,  in  its  cohibition,  to  have  been  sospeoded  from 
the  ring  representing  the  moon  in  its  first  quarter  by 
another  ring,  which  was  fband  loose  in  that. 

Several  cisriea  of  ancient  stones,  it  may  be  added, 
exist  both  in  Wales  and  in  Ireland,  which  still  bear, 
in  the  language  of  the  people,  the  names  of  the  As- 
tronaamerB*  Circles,  and  are  supposed  to  mark  the 
sites  of  Druklical  observatories,  or  seminariee  for 
instruction  in  astronomwal  science.  But  this  stody 
could  not  have  been  proaecuted  to  any  extent  without 
aeonsidereble  proficiency  in  the  abstract  sciences  both 
(of  mathematics  and  nmnbers ;  and  these  branches 
also,  therefore^  we  must  suppose  to  have  formed  a 
part  of  the  Druidical  learning,  and  of  that  extensive 
course  c^inatnic^n  vriiich  we  are  tdd  the  pupils  of 
the  Dmids  sometimes  spent  twenty  years  in  passing 
throuf^ 

On  the  whole,  shrouded  from  our  distinct  view  as 
the  fiKts  of  the  subject  are  by  die  remoteness  of  the 
time,  and  the  scantiness  of  the  light  died  npon  them 
by  history,  there  is  seaaon  to  believe  that  these  stndi- 
ous  Celtic  priealB  had  aceanralated  no  contemptible 
stock  of  knowledge  in  various  departments  of  science 
and  philoaophy.  According  to  Ammianas  Marcelli- 
nns,  it  was  to  the  Druids  diot  the  Gauls  were  in- 
debted for  nearly  all  that  tbay  possaaaed  of  drilization 
and  learning ;  and  the  samp  thing  in .  aQ  probability 
might  have  been  said  of  the  Britons.  That  vrith  the 
real  and  valuable  knowledge  possessed  by  die  Druids, 
there  was  much  error  and  superstition  mixed  up. 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  everything  they  believed. 
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and  everything  they  taught  may  have  foeen^  at  the 
best*  but  a  mixture  of  troth  and  fiihiehood;  but  atill 
it  would  be  very  far  from  being  worthless  on  that 
account.  In  the  ino9t  advanced  state  to  whiok 
human  knowledge  has  yet  attained,  it  has  perha|M 
in  no  department,  been  purified:  frqm  all  atto^y  of 
error ;  and  in  the  grealier  mtmbei^  of  tibte  fields  pf  pbik>- 
sophical  speculation,  the  coni^otHml  and.dovibfeful<  alill 
forma  a  large  pottion  of  the  most  succesaful  Jn^iestiH 
gations  that  the  wit  of  noao  haa  been  able  te  ;achieve4 
Gi?iliaatiott  could  never  make,  aagr  ptfo^res^  if  ntfilhh 
ing  except  knowledge  free  frona  tfD  emnm  mmU  can^ 
it  forward.  Nor  fthali  we  peitepsi  ba.dispoaedr  upon 
reflec^n,  tapaaa  a  very  aevelie  judgment  u^n  Ito 
Druids,  even  if  they  should  appear  t4»«tts,  in  their 
endeavors  to  secure -an  influette^  otr«r  the'  popolai? 
mind,  not  to  have  scrupled  sometimes  to  empfaoy  suck 
arts  of  deception  as  their  superior  knowledge  enabled 
them  to  play  off.  It  is  not  neoesaaiy  to  assunie  that 
in  practising  tbe^e  pious  fi-anda^  they  aet  no  other 
object  before,  tiiem  except  the  maiot^naaioe  of  theb 
own  asoendams;!;  that  object  may  net.  h8nr»  been 
overlooked,  but  in  purgnmg  it  they  mayfaBTB  believed 
at  the  aame  tfane  that  they  were .  adoptiBg  liiA  best 
course  for  the  people. over,  whom  they  exeroised-ao 
powerful  a  swiyv  Whatever  we  may.thhlk  of  the 
soundness  of  their  reaabning,  this  may  have  been 
their  motive ;  such  a  consideration  may  be  supposed 
to  have  actuated  them,  even  if  we  admit,  as  is  very 
likely,  that  dieir  judgment  in  the  case  Was  somewhat 
biassed  by  their  self-interest.  Undoubtedly  neither 
fraud  nor  force  seems  to  be  a  suitable  instamment  of 
civilization ;  but  it  is  also  not  to  be  doubted  that  both 
have  often  been  so  employed,  not  only  with  the  most 
honest  intentions,  but  what  is  more,  not  without 
somo  degree  of  success.  They  may  not  be  the  best 
civilizers  in  ordinary  circumstances,  or  theb  use  may 
not  be  justifiable  on  principle  in  any  circumstances ; 
but  it  does  not  foUow  that  tiiey  have  never  been  used 
either  with  any  good  effect  or  with  any  good  design. 
Perhaps  what  vras  good  in  the  effect  has  always 
been  counterbalanced  by  what  was  bad  in  its  accom- 
paniments;— it  has  doubtless  always  been  impaired 
in  that  way ; — but  still  in  many  instances  the  attempt 
cannot  reasonably  be  charged  as  being,  at  the  very 
worst,  anything  worse  than  a  mistake  of  the  judg- 
ment. The  Druidical  religion  was  a  system  of  de- 
lusion and  imposture,  unquestionably;  we  mean,  it 
was  not  only  a  false  religion,  but  it  was  one  which  its 
priests  systematically  sought  to  support  by  deluding 
the  understandings  of  the  people,  and  by  a  thousand 
devices  and  contriitances  which  they  must  have 
known  to  be  fraudulent  and  dishonest.  All  this  it 
was,  in  common  with  nearly  every  other  form  of 
ancient  superstition.  Nevertheless,  we  shall  certainly 
not  judge  either  charitably  or  wisely  if  we  at  once 
assume  diat  in  all  these  old  idolatries,  some  of  which 
have  held  in  awe  half  the  nations  of  the  earth  for 
thousands  of  years,  the  priests  were  nothing  else  but 
an  uninterrupted  succession  of  knaves  and  hypocrites, 
cherishing  no  thought  and  pursumg  no  end  but  that 
of  the  aggrandizement  of  their  own  order  and  the 
corruption  and    degradation    of  their   feUow-men. 


They  were,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  most  genenJly 
deceived  as  well  as  the  rest;  even  while  deceiving, 
and  consciously  deceiving,  others,  they  remained,  to 
a  great,  extentf  deceived  tikiemaelvea;  they  believed 
that  it  waa  the,to?ikth  whieh  l^y  aupperted  even  by 
their.  Btttitagemai  and  trioka.  J^nd  the  mona  philo- 
aeplueal  mi^  ttmeng  tihepni  with  whom  the  religion 
in,  ni^  ^poit'/of  it  «had  ao^  eradir  •#«  euperaatoral 
revelation,  rmj,  staH  i«ve  deemed  its  inflnencee  on 
the  i»«ltitti^.  eakiiary  ,o«  the  whole,  and.ao  have 
jmatified.  to^ttl^emaelvea  their,  profeasion:  aadr suf^port 
i^'fb.  •  Tlie  natiixnal  4)eJtgien  wns>ia  almoat  all  theae 
oaaea) thi^rpRinoipal  cement  lOf  the  national  ciivilisatiaii, 
and  the  bitteri^iwuld.. hate  enimUed  to  pieeea  if  the 
ftHmlejnhnd  beeuiauddenly  destroy^  «r  removed. 
.  .'WlMn..the»seuth.of  .Britaia.be^amea  partofthe 
Boiiinar. empire*  Ihcti  inhaUtaniSi  ^  lekst  of  the 
t»wnt\  b^th> adapted < generally iitb^.Lalin  language, 
and  .applied*  thema^ee  to  ^e  ttody  of  the  Latin 
hteriture  and. art.  The  dlffn^tooamang  them  of 
tibia  new  taste  waa^  oneiof  the -first  :meBn9t  employed 
fay  theic  pelf  tie  eominepiilra,  aa  soon  as  they,  had  fit'niy 
eatafaSflhed^tbemaelvet  ht  thn  iskndr  to  rivet. their 
dominion ;.  and  a<.nnre  effioacdeua^  they  oould  not 
have  domed,  fiappyy,  it,  was.  nlie  the  best  fitted  to 
tticn  &eir  snfaingalioD  into  n  Uesaing  to  the  eanquered 
{leople.  :<  A^ricohi,  hatdng  spent  /tha- int  year  of  hb 
adminlatratioD  in^  estabhsfaing.  in:  the  province  that 
order  andtranquiHicy  1vUck.»  the  frst  neeesaity  of 
the  social  tfooditien,  and  the  indiapenaablB:ba8is  of  aB 
oiviUsatioUf  didnot-aOow  another,  winter  to  paas 
withom  beginning  tiba  ^psrk  oi  thte  trainfaig  up  tfan 
national  mind  to  a  Roman  character.  Tacitus  in- 
forms us  that  he  took  measures  for  having  the  sons 
of  the  chiefs  educated  in  the  liberal  arts,  exciting 
them  at  the  same  time  by  professing  to  prefer  the 
natural  genius  of  tiie  Britons  to  the  studied  acquire^ 
meats  of  the  Gauls ;  the  effect  of  which  was,  that 
those  who  lately  had  disdained  to  use  the  Roman 
tongue  now  became  ambitious  of  excelling  in  elo- 
quence. In  later  times,  schoob  were  no  doubt  e»- 
taUished  and  maintained  in  all  the  principal  towna 
of  Roman  Britain,  as  they  were  throu^out  the 
empire  in  general.  There  are  still  extant  many 
imperial  edicts  rehiting  to  these  public  seminaries, 
in  which  privileges  are  conferred  upon  the  teacheis. 
and  regulations  laid  down  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  to  be  appointed,  the  salaries  they  were  to 
receive,  and  the  branches  of  learning  they  were  to 
teach.  But  no  account  of  the  British  schools  in  par- 
ticular has  been  preserved.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that,  for  some  time  at  least,  the  older  schools 
of  Gaol  were  resorted  to  by  the  Britons  who  pursued 
the  study  of  the  law :  Juvenal,  who  lived  in  the  end 
of  the  first  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  century, 
speaks,  in  one  of  his  Satires,  of  eloquent  Gaul  in- 
structing die  pleaders  of  Britain.  But  even  abready 
forensic  acquirements  must  have  become  very  general 
in^  the  latter  country  and  the  surroundmg  regions,  if 
we  may  place  any  reliance  on  the  assertion  which 
he  makes  in  the  next  line,  that  in  Thule  itself  people 
now  talked  of  hiring  rhetoricians  to  manage  their 
causes.    Thule,  whatever  may  have  been  the  par- 
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tkohr  ishnd  or  caaiMry  to  ^hich  diat  ttame  was 
given,  was  the  most  Bdrtiieni  land  known  to  the 
■ocients. 

It  is  somewkfltretiMykable  diatwIiSoa  goodfinai^ 
names  of  BatwM  of  Gaul  are  reeoMled  in  tonAeiMoil 
with  the  lasr  age  of  Roman'  litenitore^  scarcely  i 
Brttisb  nathe  of  that  pt^ridd  of  Any  liter^  t^epntadon 
his  been  preseiwd^  tf  we  exice{i«'a  few  i^Aiieb  figure 
fli  the  hisloiy  of  ^e-  Ohristiiin  Chunelii  The  po6t 
Ansonraa,  who  iktoriBlied  in  the  foiiMh  oentmy, 
makes  fre^ent  mention  of  a  ooniempbraiy  BriMi 
writer  wlHnn  hecafis  SyMis  Hmw^  and  who*e 
BBiiveBMEielaeiippaaed  to  have  beenCoil  tM  Gkwd^ 
bat  of  hia  wovks,  er  even  ef  their  Mea  cAr  sabjeets^ 
we  know  nothing.'  Ansonin««  who  seenwtO'lHve 
eotartanwl  strong  prelndi^e*  aghlnst  4he  Britons, 
speaks  of  ^IviM  wfdi  iito<ainie  animo^i^  as  ef  the 
rest  of  his  eoontvytneh.  •  Among  A»  early  Bntish 
ehnrthmen  tli^  eelehrated  heresianh  PeULgifH,  Im 
diseipie'  Qeiantiua,  St.'  Ninlnb  thtf  oonteiter'  df  the 
sootbem  Piece,  and  6ft^  Pate4ek  tfae'^eaOapoatleof 
Ireland,  tnjg^t  aU  -be  aiGloded>  ip  tUa  pofiod;  bpt 
the  nnaaianarjr  esertiona  e#  the  two  kat^mentaied 
win  &il  tt>  he  notioed  more  etnmanieotty  in  our  next 
chapter  an  dM  Hiatoryof  JMgion.  Petagina^  al* 
tbooi^  he  has  been  cHaimed  aa  a  natina  o€.£oatii 
Britain^  wan  naoro  pfabajb^^  like  bia  disciple  C^leao 
tim,  aSoot;  thacis  toa^,  nnntire  ofioelaML  He 
if  said  tohavB  been  a  Biaiik4if  Bangor;  but  wbnthnr 
this  was  dm  anonastwiy  of  Bangor  in  Wafea,  or  that 
ui  Bangor,' or  Banober^  near  Carviekfei^goain  Ivalandt 
has  been  diapored.    Pehigina  anppnrted  bi«  peonhsr 


opinions  with  his  pen  as  well  as  orally ;  and  some 
eontrorersial  writbigs  attributed  to  him  still  exist. 
Until  he"  began  to  propagate  the  heretical  opinions 
whieb  bttve  niade  faim  eo  famous,  be  kppears  to  have 
enjoyed  the  highest  lesteem  of  his  oontemporariea 
for  bia  moral  qualities  as  well  as  fbr  talent  tud  elo^ 
quen^e;  the  extrtordinary  snccesd  wftii  which  be 
diAised  bia  views  may  avffflce  to  attest  bts  intellect- 
ottl  ability  and  aecontplifebm^nts.  The  reptitation  of 
bis  diaeipla  Cehsatiua  was  nearly  aa  great  as  bis  own. 
Mesy  of  die  {dUowera  of  the  Pehigian  heresy  indeed 
aiyied  themsehres  Geleatians4  Celestins  also  appears 
to  have  >be9n  an  IriiAunan.  St.  Jerome,  the  great 
opponent  of  bim  and  bis  master,  almost  says  as  much 
wbBn,  in  one*of  bis.  passionate  infectives,  be  calls 
hhn  a  blockhead  swalien  with  Scotch  pottage,  that 
ii,  wbat^  we*  sbonld  now  call  Irish  flnaimeiy.'  We 
may.  quote  as  a  specimen  of  the  eloquence  of  the  age, 
and'  also  of  its  most  •orthodox  Obristianity,  a  little 
nutm  of  the  **  splendid  bile^*  of  the  learned  saint. 
Hn  goes  on  to  desoribe  CelestiuB  as  ^k  great,  corpu- 
lent^ baikmg  dog,  fitter  tn  kkk  Widi  bia  heels  than  to 
bite  with  bia  teedi  \  a  OeKbemst  who^  with  bis  mas- 
tar  Pluto  (so  Pelagioa  is  designated),  deserved  to  be 
knoaked  on  the  faead^  and  so  put  fo  etevna)  ellence;*' 
There  still  enist  some*  epistles  and  other  works 
nttribnted  to  Geleatiuay  ■  which  are  believed  to  be 


'  1  Tbtfoilaiiidl  UHn  it  «^8<Mlat«tt  paMbtm  in*ffMTftMM.''^y(Mn«, 
kpif«««9r,iii  hia  piiMrtfttton  upon ;  JPalafisnifn,  «winde»  the  huk 
flummery  with  which  Cele^fciu  i$  here  Mid  to  have  been  swollen,  m 
meanhig  the  noiioni  of  hit  muter  Pelagius,  and  addacet  the  word*  at 
t  leilfitMay  ift  &tor  of  tb«  IrNh  origis  of  «te  Intar.- 
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N  the  present  ptsribd, 
iknd^  this  head,  a}- 
thoti^  it  wotild  ti6t 
be  ditftcttlt  to  i^elli^ 
a  great  deal  of  inattef, 
by  availing  ourselves 
of  tSi  that  has  b^D 
re1at6dl  of  coimnanitie^ 
conceived  to  be  in  tho 
same  state  of  soda! 
adv^ticeiiieDt  vntlh  the 
ancient '  Britons,  and 
thenfce  assuming,  hy 
analogy  or  conjectnte,  the  pfctrticulars  of  the  domestic 
life  and  habitd  of  the  latter,  the  real  information  we 
possess  amounts  to  Very  little.  AH  that  we  kno^W 
upon  the  subject  is  to  be  "^und  in  the  inddenteil^ 
notices  that  have  fallen  from  the  Roman  writers  in 
the  course  of  their  historical  narratives,  or  to  be 
deduced  from  the  few  relics  of  the  British  people 
that  have  survived  the  destruction  of  time ;  and  even 
when  these  sources  are  most  carefully  studied,  what 
we  learn  from  both  of  them  together  is  extremely 
scanty  and  unsatisfactory. 

We  have  already  described  the  houses  of  the 
Britons.  Of  the  manner  in  which  these  rude  hovels 
were  furnished  we  know  scarcely  anything.  In 
some  of  the  coins  of  Cunobellne  we  find  the  iateriof 
of  a  habitation  furnished  with  seats  resembling  our 
modem  chairs,  stools  like  the  crickets  of  our  peas- 
antry, and  others  composed  of  a  round  block  of  wood; 
whfle  the  arms  of  the  family  are  ranged  along  the 
wall.^  The  floor  probably  served  for  a  bed,  and  the 
mantle  of  the  sleeper  for  a  blanket ;  in  winter  they 
might  have  recourse  to  the  additional  warmth  of 
shaggy  skins.  Wooden  bowls  and  platters,  and  their 
celebrated  baskets  of  osier  work,  would  oontaon  their 
provisions  and  other  necessaries ;  and  in  addition  to 
these  they  had,  as  already  mentioned,  articles  of 
coarse  pottery,  consisting  of  bowls,  cups,  and  jars. 
According  to  Strabo,  &ey  also  had  cups  and  other 
vessels  of  glass ;  but  as  these  were  articles  of  impor- 
tation, it  is  probable  that  they  were  confined  to  the 
houses  of  the  chiefs.  Though  the  Britons  were  a 
hardy  race,  yet  their  climate  would  make  the  com- 
forts of  a  fire  desirable  during  the  winter,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  may  suppose  that  they  adopted  the 
obvious  resource  of  a  fire  upon  the  floor,  until  the 
Romans  introduced  among  them  the  luitury  of  a 
brazier.  Their  forests  supplied  them  abundantly 
with  fUel;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  they  appear  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  coal  before  the  arrival  of 
their  conquerors,  collections  of  this  mineral  having 
been  found  in  various  places,  atteating  their  British 

1  Pog^  on  th«  Coini  of  CnnobelinTia. 


deposition.^  The  only  coal  they  had,  of  cbtifse,  was 
gtithered  upon  6r  near  the  surface,  and  used  in  cases 
Wher^  %o6d  feould  not  easiljr  be  obtaSnM.  Their 
diet, '  no  dbifbt,  corr^spoBided  with  the  ^veMy  of 
tlyelr'dw6IIh<gs  and  the  general  ffhripflcity  of  their 
llv^.  The  coiititry,  wh^re  it  was  cnltivkted  by  that 
sarp^rior'  taee  who  ocfeupi^  the  sea-coals t  opposite 
Ckitit.'was  "lirrodtictive  in  ghtin,  and  the  paatures  were 
covered  wtth  'flodks  andheyds,  so  that  the  fbitunate 
nati^s  of  these  ^art€^  wene  w^fl  supplied  with 
the  itiaterials  at  teast  of  even  comfortable  fiving.  Of 
the  mUk  they  miade  ctittis ;  and  while  the  Romans, 
cont^tlt^  with  their  own  oKVes,  Were  ignnrant  of 
butter,  it  was  probably  known  to  the  Britons,  as 
P»ny  ItffbHns'  us  it  Was  generally  to  the  ba:rbarotn 
natiooBi'  Stf  t  wair  tt^  Impoi^e^  aiti^le  at  tii^  period 
of  th(9  R^man  invasion,  tmd' probably  was  a  fttxury 
attainable  only  by  a  few. 

While  aui^W^i^^  th^  art!6les  trf  subsisten<;e  among 
the  more  favored  and  bett^  civififeed  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  their  more  'barbarous  countrymen  -  hnist  have 
be^lii  a'6ta«e  (^\MnfiMerable  ditetituti<)ta.  This  \^ 
evident  fiK>m  the  tesHmotoy  of  s^fVeral  Roman  audiors. 
Cffisar;  who  attests  die  fMtifity  of  Heht  and  the 
superiority  Of  its  peoj^e,  infoi^ms  us  also  that,  in  the 
hlterior  of  the  Island;  the  inhabitants  sowod  no  grain, 
but  lived  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  iheir  flocks  and 
herds.  The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
island  were  in  a  still  more  wretched  conditlott  in  the 
article  of  fbod.  We  are  tok)  of  the  Msatae  and 
Caledonians,  that  they  lived  upon  the  milk  of  their 
flocks,  upon  wild  fruits,  and  whatever  they  could 
procure  in  hunting."  This  was  their  food  €fven  under 
favorable  chttimstancea ;  for  it  is  added  that,  vrhen 
they  were  in  the  woods,  they  fed  upon  roots  and 
leaves.  A  melanchdly  proof  of  their  wretchednioss 
may  be  deduced  from  what  we  are  told  of  the  sub- 
stitute they  employed  in  the  want  of  natural  suste* 
nance.  It  was  a  certun  composition,  by  which,  it  is 
said,  when  they  had  eaten  ii>out  the  quantity  of  a 
bean,  their  spirits  were  so  admirably  supported  that 
they  no  longer  felt  hunger  or  diirst.^  This  inven- 
tion, to  which  such  miraeulous  eflfbcts  are  attributed, 
was  probably  nothing  more  than  a  drug  made  use  of 
by  them  to  deaden  the  gnawings  of  hunger,  jtist  as 
Indian  hunters,  in  similar  cases,  gird  a  bandage 
tightly  upon  their  stomachs.  The  game  upon  which 
the  more  needy  or  more  adventurous  natives,  both 
of  the  north  and  south,  chiefly  subsisted,  vras  probably 
of  a  kind  only  to  be  procured  with  difficulty, — the 
bison,  the  boar,  and  the  moose-deer,  against  which 
their  imperfect  weapons  must  have  been  frequently 
unavaHing.     Antiquarians  have  been  more  curious 

>  Whittaker^t  Manchester,  aec.  iii.  chap.  9. 
*  Nat.  Hift.  zi.  96.  >  Xiphilin.  in  Sever.  *  Idem. 
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about  bow  tbis  game  was  cooked  tban  were  probably 
tbe  baoters  diemaelrea ;  and  while  some  have  al- 
leged that  the  ancient  Britons  ate  it  raw  in  the 
forests,  after  expressing  the  blood  between  flat  stones 
or  piecee  of  timber,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
Scotch  Highlanders  in  former  times,  others  hare  sup- 
posed that  the  carcase  was  baked  in  a  pit  lined  with 
heated  flints,  as  is  done  in  the  present  day  by  the 
New  Zealanders, 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  abstvotence  of  the 
Southern  Britons  fixim  hares  and  poultry,  and  that 
of  those  in  the  north  frpm  fish.  It  is  .remarkable 
that  in  this  last  particular  tbe  ancient  occupants  o£ 
the  noartham  part  of  our  islaqd  were  till,  lately  imi- 
tsted  bj  their  representatiTes,  tha  Scottish  .High- 
landers. But  whatever  may  hare  been  the  cause  of 
tbis  svoidaiice  «f  wh«t  we  should  deem  some,  of  the 
most  natoFai  and  salutary  kiikds  of  fopd,  the  early 
Britons  bare  been  accused  of  not,  abstaining  from  the 
most  revoitMig  of  «V  the  gratificatiD];is  of  a  dfqp^ved 
appetite*  Antiquity  has  subjected  them  tp  the  odious 
charge  of  cannibalism.  Plodprua  Sicu lu^  and  Strabo 
both  meotioa  the  existence  of  a  report,  to  that  effect 
ffespoctiBg  the  I^sh ;  St.  Chrysostomi  in  one  of  his 
sermoBs^  speaks  of  it  aa  a  practice  that  had  pnevailed, 
in  the  exclamation — ^  How  oiteu  wi»  hjun^iu  flesh 
eaten  in  Britain?*'  and  St.  Jerome  seems  ei^ei^sly 
to  affirm  that  when  he  waa  a  young  n»an,  in  Gauk 
he  saw  aome  of  the  Attacot^  a  British  natiim,  eatii% 
hnaian  flesh.  Gibbon  has  adduced  this  as  the  tea* 
timony  of  an  eyewitness  to  the  fact  of  the  caombalism 
of  some  of  the  Britona^  and  haa  declared  that  he  finds 
no  reason  to  question  the  ven^QF  of  the  saint;  but 
the  aoeonut  is  cert^^n^  in  soma  respects  a  strange 
one.  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  in  the  first  pbce,  that 
an  exhibition  of  cannibalism  could  be  publicly  tole* 
lated  in  the  fourth  century  in  the  Roman  province  of 
Gaul.  But  Jerome  not  only  wooid  seem  to  say  that 
be  saw  the  Attacofti  eating  haman  flesh ;  he.  addsi 
as  equally  what  he  had  ascertained  by  his  own  ob- 
servation in  Gaul,  xkmx  these  British  savages,  when 
they  Ibnnd  herds  of  hogsand  cattle  in  the  woods,  were 
wont  to  out  off  and  devour  certaiji  parts  of  the  bodies 
of  the  shepherds,  which  they  accounted  particularly 
deficata.  Now  this  certainly  he  could  not  have  seen 
with  Ins  own  eyea,  although  he  may  have  heard  it 
reported.  Although,  therefore^  his  words  are  not  so 
eaationa  aa  they  ou^t  to  have  been,  and  are  dictated 
irith  a  view  to  rhetorical  afiieot,  we  seem  to  be 
justified  in  regarding  him  as  testifying  not  to  what  he 
bsd  sera,  but  only  to  what  he  had  h^ard,  in  the  whole 
Aory.  Still  his  statement  will  be  evidence  to  the 
repotation  of  the  Attacotti  for  maoreating ;  and  all 
wa  can  aay  is,  that  it  is  not  impossible  they  may 
have  deserved  the  character  they  appear  to  have 
aeqnired.  The  frequent  existence  of  Uie  practice  of 
csnnibalisni  among  tribes  not  always  in  the  lowest 
stage  of  bnrbnriamt  has  now  been  completely  estab- 
lidbed.  The  Battaa  of  Sumatra,  who  have  a  written 
language,  and  have  in  other  respects  made  con- 
siderable advnneea  in  civilization,  have  perhaps  carried 
the  practice  further  than  it  has  been  carried  in  any 
other  country. 


We  know  nothing  about  the  habits  of  the  Britona 
in  regard  to  temperance  in  drinking.  Mead,  or  me- 
theglin,  was  probably  the  conunon  beverage  at  their 
social,  feasts,  as  it  is  said  to  have  been  among  the 
Celtic  nations  generally.  They  are  also  said  to  have 
usM  a  preptiratlon  ft-om  barley,^  forming  a  coarse 
sort  of  wine,  or  **  spurious  Bacchus,''  as  the  Italians 
called  it,  which  was  of  a  much  more  intoxicating 
quality.  This  was  .uottung  more  than  a  species  of 
^  common  to  the  Gauls,  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
nations  xii  the  west  and  north,  and  alluded  to  by 
several  writers,^  who  admired  the  ingenuity  of  sarages 
in  making  even  water  intoxicate.  With  wine  they 
piobab^  had  little  if  any  acquaintance. 

In.  their  personal  appearance,  the  Britons  seem  to 
have  been  a  people  of  large  limbs  and  much  muscular 
atrengjth  and  acjiivity.  This  much  may  be  gathered 
even  from  the  narrative  of  their  rarious  encounters 
in  fight  with  the  Koman  legions.  Strabo  mentions 
that  he  had  eeen  some  British  young  men  at  Rome 
half  a  foot  taller  than  even  the-  Ganl^  who  were  a 
bulky  race  compared  with  the  ],talians.  He  allegcw, 
howprer,  that  they  were  pot  atirong^  and  gracefully 
formed  in  proportion  to  their  ^eat  stature,  and  did 
not  staud  very  firmly  upon  their  le^;  but  this  was 
perhaps  owing  to  die  immaturity,  of  those  juvenile 
spec^ens  that  came  under  his  notioe. 

Their,  clothings  both  for  warmth  apd  ornament,  is 
one  of  the  chief  signs  by  which  the  degree  of  eivili- 
xatiop  among  an  early  pepple  is  indicated.  The 
half-naked  savage  shivering  amidst  the  storm  of  the 
elements,  with  no  better  defence  than  a  k)ose  cloak 
of  skin,  betokens  a  human  b^g  in  the  lowest  stage 
of  helplessness,  and.  who^^  intellectual  capacities  are 
aa  yet  in  great  part,  dormant.  The  addition  of  a 
single  pin  or  button,  by  which  his  garment  is  rendered 
more  comfortable,  indicates  an  pidvance  in  intellect 
that  will  operate  equally  u]^a  all  his  other  arrange- 
meut9 ;  and  as  one  piece  after  another,  for  conveni- 
ence or  decoration,  is  added  to  his  attire,  we  may 
comoionly  trace  the  progress  of  his  general  civiliza- 
tion. JVtere  expediency  was  at  first  his  standard; 
but  as  his  wants  increase  and  his  tastes  improve,  the 
narrow  Unuts  of  necessity  are  soon  overstepped  for 
those  of  decency,  gracefulness,  and  splendor. 

The  Mseatse  and  Caledonians  are  described  by  the 
Ronmns  as  living  in  a  state  of  nudity ;  but  as  they 
seldom  saw  these  warlike  tribes  except  in  battle  or 
fli^t,  their  want  of  clothing  may  have  been  only 
temporaiy, .  and  for  convenience,  during  their  de- 
sultory warfare.  The  flinging  off  of  their  garments 
in  battle  was  a  custom  general  among  the  Celtic 
nations.  Livy  informs  us  that,  at  the  battle  of  Can- 
nsD,  there  were  Gauls,  who  fought  naked  from  the 
waist  upwards ;  and  Polybius  says  that  some  Belgic 
Gauls  fought  entirely  naked,  but  it  was  only  on  the 
day  of  battle  that  they  stripped  themselves.  It 
was  thus  that,  in  the  battles- of  modern  times,  the 
Scottish  Highlanders  were  accustomed  to  throw  off 
their  plaids,  by  which  they  sometimes  astonished 
their  antagonists  by  the  view  of  their  naked  limbs,  as 
much  as  their  prototypes  did  the  Roman  legions, 
I  Dioioorid.  lib.  ii.  c.  110.  a  rUnj,  Orotiut,  Isidorus. 
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and  incurred  an  equal  charge  of  barbariion.  Csesar 
himself  informs  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior 
of  Britain  wore  clothing  of  skins.  When  this  was 
the  case  with  the  least  refined  part  of  the  populatioD, 
it  is  obyioQs  that  the  more  advanced  pqortioB  of  tbemt 
who  inhabited  the  sea-coast,  must  have  possessed  a 
more  plentiful  and  less-  primitqre  wArdrobe.  Of  the 
soForal  kinds  of  doth  manu&otured  is  Gaulyone^ 
according  to  Pliny  and  Piodoms  Siculns,  was  oooi** 
posed  of  fine  wool  dyed  of  several  colors,  .whiolt 
being  spun  into  yarn,  was  woven  etthev  in  stripes  or 
checkers ;  and  of  this  the  Gauls  and  3ntons  made 
their  sununer  garments.  Diodorus  descnbij^  the 
Belgic  Gauls,  sayst  they  woro  dyed  tunics,  ^etikkw^ 
ered  with  all  manner  of  colors*  Wtththevetheiy 
wore  close  trowsers,  which  t^ey  cabled  bracp^. 
These  trowsers,  an  article  of  dr^  by  which  all  the. 
barbaric  nations  seenoi  to  have  haen  distijognisbi^d 
from  the  Komans,  were  made  by  the  Gauls  and 
Britons  of  their  striped  or  chockef ed ;  cloth,  called 
breadh  brywn^  or  brcofUfh  hr^c  |n  Celtio  'Signifyui^ 
ai^ything  speckled,  spotted,  striped^  or  in  any  way 
party-colored.  Over  the  tunic  both  the  Gaids  'ai>d 
the  Britons  wore  a  sjb^ort  cJ|oak,  calM  a  sagoogi  t^y 
the  Romans,  from  the  Celtic  word  aqU^  which,  ao^ 
cording  to  Varro,  signified  a  skin  or  bide,  such  hav^ 
ing  been  the  material, which  the  invention  of  cloili 
had  superseded.  The  British  sagum  w^  of  onA 
uniform  cokn:,  generally  either  blue  or  l^hck..*     The 

»  DiodM*.  V.  33. 
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predomioatiiig  t'mt  in  the  checkered  trowsers  and 
tunic  WHS  red.  Their  hair  was  turned  baclL  upon 
the  crown  of  the  head,  and  fell  down  in  long  and 
boftfay  curb  behind.  Men  of  rank  amongst  the  Gauls 
tod  Britons,  according  to  Caesar  and  Diodorus,  shaved 
the  chin,  but  wore  imnaense  tangled  mustaches. 
The  ornaments  of  the  Bnton»  consisted,  like  those 
of  the  Gauls,  of  rings,  braeateCiH  and  armlets  of  iron, 
copper  or  brass,  sib er  or  gold)  according  to  the  rank 
or  means  of  the  wearer,  and  that  pecuhar  decoration 
the  torth  or  dmcly,  Ikatifiized  lorgue$^*  which  was 
probably  a  symbol  of  nobih^  or  command.  When 
the  captive  Caractaeos  was  led  lliroafh  the  streets 
of  Rome,  several  of  theM  chains, — the  sp^  which 
he  had  taken  {rom  hiaioon^wividenenrtes  in  Britain, 
—were  carried  m  the  proiees^ioB^'  It  wiiii  a  sort  of 
oeckkice  or  collar  compofsed  of  flexible  bars  of  gold 
or  silver,  twisted  or  moulded  fike  a  tope  or  wreath, 
and  hooked  together. behiqit  Somettivles  the  tor- 
ques were  tbroMd-trf^t^nEe^  and  Berpdimrsays 
that  those  of  the  northern  ^art  pf  ther  Island  wore 
torqnes  of  iftuK  ^  of  which  they  were  as  vaih  as  other 
barbarians  were  of  gold.'^  Specimens  of  those  of 
^U,  siber*  and  broaze  have  been  freqfbently  found 
both  in  BritBin  and  Ireland.  Two  splendid  specimens 
of  gold  torques  found  in  the'couai^r  of  Meath  have 
been  supposed,  from  their  size,  Jo  be  meant  for 
girdles  instead  of  collars,  as  H^rodian  mentions  they 
were  also  worn  round  the  waist  From  the  hook  of 
one  proceeded  a  gold  wire,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick 
and  eight  inches  long,  terminating  in  a  solid  knob,  an 
appendage  never  before  seen  in  any  specimen.  The 
weight  of  the  whole  tonjue  was  twenty-live  ounces.' 
The  ring,  Phny  telb  ns,  was  worn  by  the  Britons 
and  Gauls  upon  the  miidle  finger. 

Of  the  weapons,  offensive  and  defensive,  of  the 
ancieot  Britons  several  specinveAS  have  been  pre- 
served. The  mostcomplete  coUeotioA  is  undoubtedly 
that  at  Goodrich  CfurL  .Hatchets  or  battle-axes 
of  stone,  arrow-heads  of  flint  and  lances  of  bone, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  pnxmtive  weapons,  and 
others  of  the  same  form  teit  of  mixed  copper  and 
tin ;  the  leaf-shaped  sword  of  the  samo  metal,  worn 
abo  by  the  Gauk,  and  the  metal  evatings  of  the  flat 
circular  shields  or,  tak^ets,  called  tartans  or  dashers, 

>  Tic  Ansal.  xii.  M.  •  L.  Jii.  c.  xWii. 

*  MejTick's  Orig.  bhab.  p.  14*  wn^.  Sir  W.  B«tham,  howerer, 
«t  lappoM,  wtNild  oaosi^r  thM  aad  oih«T  ttnsh  specimeiii  to  hare 
b«ra  pieces  of  mooej.    Se«  ante,  pp.  IDi,  1.05. 


the  concentric  circles  on  which,  separated  by  rows 
of  Httle  knobs, 'forcibly  remind  us  of  the  Highland 
target,  are  all  to  be  seen  there  in  perfect  preservation. 
The  fields  have  a  hellotr  boss  in  the  centre,  to 
adu^t  the  hand,  as  ihey  were  hek!  'at  arm^s  length 
in  action.* 

A  most  interesting  reBc  of  diis  period  was  lately 
discovered  in  a  ckm  at  Mold,  in  Flmtshire.  It  is  a 
golden  breftstplfeite  or  gorget,  embossed  with  a  figured 
pattetto  in  turiend  degreed  of  relief.  It  was  found 
cotitaiHikig  th^  borie^  of  the  deceased  warrior;  and  in 
the  po^tioti  in' which  it  would' have  been  worn,  with 
remriaats  of  course  bloth  or  serge,  beads  of  amber, 
and  piieces  xjf  copper,  upon  which  the  gold  had  been 
probably  fastened.  Its  extreme  length'  is  three  feet 
seven  Inches,  b^ing  made,  appaTlBntiy,  to  pass  under 
the  arms  and  me<9t  iti  the  centre  of  the  back ;  and 
its  width  in  fi*ont;  where  ft  is  holtewed  out  to  recfeive 
the  neck,  eight  inches.*  S6me  sepattite  p'reces  found 
with  it  appear  to' hiive  passed'  over  the  shoulders  !ike 
straps,  but  the  Ynutllation  of  the  cordlet  at  the  very 
point  on  each  Aide  At  "which  they  must  have  beeti 
afllxed  tmfoHunikt^y  piisvents  us  from  ascertaining 
precisely  the  mod^  of  their  appTieatioii.  The  breast^ 
plate  is  here  engravidd  from  the  orijginal,  which  is 
now  \Bli  the  Briidsh  Museum.* 

We  hate  already  more  thaii^  once  hiid  occasloU  to 
advert  to  th^' painted  skins  of  the  Britons.  Cssar, 
the  first  of  the  Rdnian' writers  who  mentions  this 
national  peculiarity,  describes  it  to  have  consisted 
merely  in  staining  themselves  of  a  cerulean  color 
with  the  herb  vitrum  or  woad.  Solinus,  however, 
represents  the  process  as  a  laborious  and  painful  one, 
but  permanent  in  its  effect,  and  speaks  of  the  painting 
as  consisting  chiefly  of  the  figures  of  animals  that 
grew  with  the  growth  of  the  body.  Herodian  says 
they  punctured  their  bodies  with  the  figures  of  all 
sorts  of  animals.  Isidore  is  tftlll  mote  explicit,  for, 
in  speaking  of  the  Picts  whose  name  he  derives 
from  their  colot«d  sldns,  hb  tellii  us  that  the  painting 
was  done  by  sqneesing  out  the  juice  of  certain  herbs 
upon  the  body^  and  puncturing  the  figures  with  a 
needle.  Here^  theii|  we  have  the  same  process  of 
tattooing  whk;h  is  performed  in  the  present  day  by 
the  natives  of  th^  $ooth  Sea  islands.  Caesar  sup- 
poses the  Britons  to  hay»  colored  then*  skins  fior  the 

1  See  also  Archaologla,  t*l.  txiii.  p.  95. 

>  See  alao  engrariBg  and  account  bf  Mr.  Oage  in  toI.  xzri.  of  the 
ArchBologia,  p.  82. 
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poTpese  of  .tonifying.  theis  eaemies ;  hat  such  oMild 
floaroely  faava  been  the  objeol  with  a.  people -amoog 
whom  the  practice  woa  iumm*sBl^  and  whose  wars 
were  internationali  Probably ; this  skiiif«paiDtiDg'Wcis 
tb%  uatiooal  dreas^.aod  enisled'  in  it»' highest 'State 
of  perfection  at  a  period  cdosiderBbly  priar  .to  tb0 
Roman  Ittvasionf  when  the-olething  otf*  tiie  people 
Was  more  scanty  tha^  imtiie  ^8;«f  Pauari  They 
tnightattettipt'by  tlie  operartiaa,  abo^  te<iiidiuai)e-libe 
akin  more' effeoiaail;f  agafaist'lihe  inclemeiiayflf  Che 
^etneuts.  Bat  tt  atill  stroi^eF  inodnre  "for'tlM  endov*- 
i^oe  of  such  pain  and  labor  as -tiie^pvaetiee  DcaOiionadt 
is  to  be  toaght  in  ^lat  love  of  omamatit  so^  natuta^  to 
manlcind  at  largci,  and  so  espeoiaUypoweifttl  ia^a 
savage^  The  ancient  Briten,  in  the  absenoe  of  toiher 
dktinetions  in  the  way  of  detbing'and  ddeovpUiDii^ 
would  findt.in  these  totastle  omameaes,faiB  badge 
of  rank  in  eooiety,  and  his  cbisf  attmotien  in  the 
eyed  of  the  other  sea<  As  llie  porooass  also  was  pop^ 
formed  in  early  yoiHsb^  itwai  a  ptobatien,  aonong  a 
rude  peoploy  for  a.  life  of  hsvdriiDod$  end  by  the 
profosion  of  its  linea  end  fignresi  the  wearer  e^oed 
his  eontempi  of  pain  and  powisr  of  end|innice«  But 
when  the  body  began  to  be  oovered,  aacba  pnftiaion 
was  found  superduond ;  and  as  the  saiaclet  of  niment 
wore  inereased,  die  blue  Agnres  wempreportionnbly 
disamitiaiied,  ao  that  the  preetlee  gmdoally  dedlinod, 
and  was  at  last  wholly  abandoned.  It  is  therefore 
that  we  hear  no  u^ore  of  this  tattooing  in  the  south 
after  it  was  subdued  and  ciyiiised  into  a  Roman 
province ;  though  it  still  continued  among  the  rude 
tribes  of  the  north,  where  it  lingered  until  it  was 
banished  thence  also  by  the  full  attire  of  civilization*^ 
We  may  here  observe  that,  by  the  same  gradual 
pi-oceas,  this  practice  is  on  the  wane  in  New  Zealand, 
apd  probably,  in  the  course  of  a  century,  will  be  re- 
corded among  tiie  things  that  hare  been. 

A  still  more  singular  distinction  than  ^at  of  a 
painted  or  punctured  skin  separated  the  ancient 
Britons  morally  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  much 
as  their  insular  position  did  geographically..  This 
was  the  nature  of  their  institutions  or  customs  of 
inarriag9«  Those  rights  of  exclusive  property  in  a 
wifot  which  even  among  the  ludest  tribes  are  prized 
so  highly,  and  guarded  with  such  jealooa  care,  are 
asserted  to  have  been  strangely  disregarded  by  l^e 
early  inhabitants  of  this  island.  According  to  Cssar, 
ten  or  twelve  families  used  to  live  under  the  same 
roof,  the  husbands  having  their  wives  in  common. 
The  ties  of  previous  consanguinity,  also,  so  far  from 
being  a  check,  seem  rather  to  have  been  considered 
as  a  recommendation  in  these  strange  associations,  in 
which,  we  are  told,  for  the  most  part  brothers  joined 
vnth  brothers,  and  parents  with  their  sods.  The 
paternity  of  the  children  was  settled  by  their  affilia- 
tion upon  the  person  by  whom  their  mothers  had 
been  first  married.  Of  the  manner  in  which  the 
children  were  reared,  all  the  information  we  have  is 
a  story  told  by  Solinus,  who  relates  that  the  first 
morsel  of  food  was  put  into  the  infantas  month  on  the 
point  of  his  father's  sword,  with  the  prayer  that  he 

1  W«  shmll  find  in  the  lequel,  however,  that  it  xelfpenrad 
the  SuoDs. 


Biightr  prove  a  faravewanwr  and  die  on  tfao  field  of 
battle. 

These  matrimonitil  chibs  have  appoorod  so  prepos- 
teroas  and  meredihktfii  inquiren  of  the  preeont  day, 
that  many  hasve  been  disposed'  to  class  them  among 
the  fictions  of  antiqniQr.  Itkaa  been  auppoeed  diat 
the  RoBians  drew  a  wrong  eOBcliislon^  from  tiie  Bri- 
tish mode -of  livings  which  was  so  nnltke  thoir  own, 
and,  finding  ao  many  faodilies  haddled  together  nader 
enoiroof^'  too  hastily  aisumed  that  they  lived  in  all 
rsBpectai  i»  osimraon.  But  the  Remins  weto  nemer 
80  miitaken  when  they  fo^nmd  okhetf  rude  tribes  itms 
cMWdedtogeAer :  while  they  broogfat  thte revol^ng 
ofaatge  agurfst  tho  Britons,  they  have  inputed  noth- 
ni^  of  the  kind  to  the  Oermans,  fbr  instance,  who 
were  plaeed  in  similar'  ciroonMiancea.  The  fact, 
too,  doeo.  not  depend  upon  the  wdlatUay  teotiaoony  of 
Cssar.  It  ia  aloo  stated  by  Die  Oassiaa,  or  hia 
abridger  Xiphlmus ;  and  -that  wvker  repoTts  a  oon- 
yOrsation  ra^>ecting  it  between  the  Empreso  Julia 
and  the  wife  of  a  British  chief,  in  which  the  latter. 
On  behag  rallied  about  the  marriages  of  her  conntry- 
womenv  at  onoe  admits  the  oharge^  only  retorting 
that  the  Rdman  maopons  acted  in  a  manner  much 
mere  indefensible  by  indulging  themselves  in  an 
oqfual  heefltoe  eevertif,  and  in  vwlation  of  the  laws  of 
ihmp  eoontry.  St.  Jerome  also  speaks  of  the  prac- 
tice as  still  prevailing  in  his  day,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Britain.  It  lingered  in  these  regions,  of 
course,  long  after  civilization  and  Christianity  had 
extirpated  it  in  the  south.  But  even  during  the 
general  prevalence  of  this  |H*omiscuou8  polygamy, 
the  virtue  of  conjugal  fidelity,  as  already  noticed, 
seems  still  to  have  been  perfectly  well  understood, 
and  also  held  in  much  respect.  Their  marriages, 
however  extraordinary  their  nature  appears  to  us, 
may  still  have  been  protected  by  a  law,  the  provisions 
of  which  it  was  both  dangerous  and  disreputable  to 
transgresa.  Cartismandua,  the  Queen  of  the  Bri- 
gantes,  when  she  transferred  her  aflfections  iVom  her 
husband  to  her  armor-bearer,  may  very  probably 
have  violated  the  established  regulations,  however 
liberal ;  and  hence  the  universal  storm  of  indignation 
which  her  conduct  raised.  Or,  the  community  of 
husbands  and  lovers  may  have  been  customary  only 
among  the  lower  classes,  and  not  tolerated  by  the 
general  opinion  in  the  case  of  the  princes  and  chiefs. 
Female  honor  also  appears,  from  the  Instance  of 
Boadicea,  and  from  various  scattered  notices  in  the 
Roman  writers,  to  have  been  highly  appreciated  by 
the  Britons.  The  general  respect  in  which  women 
were  held,  indeed,  is  attested  by  various  circum- 
stances. They,  as  weD  as  men,  appear  to  have 
assumed  the  prophetic  office,  and  dictated  for  the 
emergencies  of  the  future.  Women  occasioually 
both  held  the  sovereignty  of  states,  and  conunanded 
armies  in  the  field  of  battle.  This  is  the  reason 
that  some  of  the  female  sepulchres,  when  opened, 
display  an  assortment  like  the  commodities  of  Ulysses, 
when  he  went  to  discover  Achilles,  viz.,  implements 
of  housewifery,  trinkets,  and  warlike  weapons. 

Those  afifections  that  have  cherished  a  friend  or 
rebitive  when  living,  are  generaOy  expressed  for  his 
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fifelMB  renuttDS  in  a  great  Tarie^  of  Ibrms;  and  as 
love  and  friendship  are  most  intense  among  the  ui»^ 
ciriliaed,  the  nideet  tribes  are  found  to  present  the 
most  striking  indieatioiis  of  tfaesie  passioDB^  in  their 
fonerd  eeromlfeiltes  and  modes  of  burial.  The  in- 
tensity of  their  feeliagai  on  such  oocasions  theaneieiit 
Britooa  have  sofficieMly  announced  to  posteril^,  in 
the  nogMrooa  barrows  diat  exiat  in  thesonthern 
diriaiDa  df  the  island^  and  tiia  cairns  tiiat  are  found 
in  tbe  northenii  What  particalar  ceremonies  they 
used  ia  tbeirintennentof  the  dead,  we  know  not ;  \sa^ 
from  the  contents  of  ifkegrarasv  we  find  tfaat^  like 
other  mde  nations^  they  buried  with  dio  b|^y  what- 
ever thejr,  accounted  most  valuable*  Weapons  of 
war  and  of  the  ohace^  ornaments  of  byery  kind,  and 
eten  arliclea  of  jewelry  were  thus  deixMited ;  and 
ireqaemtHliy  also  the  reiicto  of  dogs  and  de«r  are  found 
mixed  withhnmaD  bonds.  Alt  this  had,  doubtless,  a 
prospective  view  to  the  existence  «f  thd  departed 
individnal  in  a  future  state;  he  was  thns  not  cmly 
arrayed  for  that  other  scetie  in  a;  manner  befitting 
his  rank  and  former  ettimation,  but  furnished  with 
the  maana  of  defenoe,  aubsisteoiee,  and.  amusement. 
Tbe  prodigious  labor  with  which  theeld  British  bar- 
rows wene  evidently  eotistrucled,<  by  soil  an  many 
cases  brought  from  a  great  distance,  and  the  eare  and 
mgennity  displayed  ia  their  forms,  excite^  the  wonder 


ti  modem  ages.  These  strange  sepulchres  exhibit 
great  variety  both  in  sisse  and  shape,  and  by  this*  in 
some  casea,  we  cad  conjecture  not  only  i  the  period  of 
their  oonstructidnf  hut  also  tile  condition  of  those 
vfdiom  they  were  designed  to  oamraemorate.  Thus 
the  imnaense  mounds  of  earth  of  an  obloikg  form  and 
rude  construction,  s6me  of  which  are>  about  400 
feet  in  lengthy  hat  containing  fttw  bones^  and  fewer 
valuable  relicsy  were  probably  th&  eadiiest  graves  of 
the  island^  and  designed  for  chiieftaina,  who  could 
RMMpe  eaaily  obtain  the  bibor^f  a  thousand  vaasals^ 
tlmn  &e  possession  tf  a  single  trinket.  Next  to 
these  may  perhaps  be  dassed  the  bowl-shaped  bar- 
rows^ as  ^ey  are  called^  which  are  plain  hemispheric 
mounds  of  earth.  The  belt-shaped  bairow  is  evi* 
dently  of  still  later  date,  being  an  improvement  upon 
the  former,  having  its  sides  gracefully  curyed  inward, 
hnmediately  above  the  surfacov  and  exhibiting  greater 
skill  and  labor  in  its  construction.  To  these  may 
be  added  what  have  been  improperly  termed  the 
Druid  barrowd :  <thi6a»  are  the  most  elegant  of  the 
whole  series  of  graves,,  and  appear  to  have  been  in 
general  oocupied  by  females,  from  containing  trinkets 
of  aioer  and  nMte  feminine  character,  and  bones  of 
a  smaller  siite  than  those  of  the  Others.  It  woukl 
appear:  alfl|Qy  t^at  these  vapt  pilea  were  reserved  only 
for  chiefs  and  personages^  ofeievated  rsyak;  while 


«.  Lvfiff  DaittMr. 


Giioup  or  THV  Principal  Fommu  or  Bakhow*. 
bt  e.  DrQld  fivruwt.        d.  Deli-shaped  Barruw.        c.  Cunical  Barrow.       /.  Twin  Barrows. 
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Flint  Arrow  Heacb. 
ife.  ) 


5.  Weapon. 
0.  Pin. 

7.  Arrow  Head 

8.  Dirk  or  Knife. 


Of  Bronze. 


11.  Brass  Knife  in  aheath,  set  in 

Btaf '•  ham  KandlB. 
13.  Flint  Snear  Head. 

13.  Ivory  Tuireezen. 

14.  Ivory  Bodkin. 

15.  Amber  Ornament. 


10.  Necklace  6T  SImMb. 

17.  Beads  of  Giaw.      , 

18.  Ivory  Ornament. 
10.  NippeM. 

20.  Stone  for  Sling. 

31 .  Stone  to  sharpen  bone. 

22.  Ring  Analet. 


9).  Breastplate  oTBhift  Slate. 

S4.  la'^-ease  Cap. 

25.  Ditto. 

96.  Ditto. 

27.  Whetstone. 

28  to  32.  Urns. 

9310^.  DrrakinrOapa. 


CoKTSltTI  OF  AKCtBNT  BKrrmn  J9ABK0Wt, 


the  common  people,  as  in  other  counti'ies,  were 
buried  in  those  more  humble  receptacles  whose 
traces  are  soon  erased. 

In  the  interment  of  the  dead,  the  Britons  Bippfear 
to  have  observed  a  variety  of  modes  in  the  disposition 
of  the  bodj.  In  all  probability  the  earliest  ti'as,  to 
place  it  in  a  cist,  with  the  legs  bent  up  towards  the 
head.  This  practice  is  generally  found  to  have  been 
adopted  in  the  long  barrows  mentioned  above ;  and  in 
these,  along  with  the  remains  of  the  body,  there  are 
sometimes  found  daggers  of  bronze,  and  drinking-6ups 
of  the  rudest  workmanship.  Sometimes  they  laid 
the  body  in  the  grave  at  full  length.  In  these  cases, 
the  articles  of  bronze  and  iron,  such  as  spear-heads, 
lances,  swords,  bosses  of  shields,  and  ornaments  of 
chain-work,  together  with  beads  of  glass  and  amber, 
and  other  trinkets,  proclaim  a  more  refined  period, 
and  greater  skill  in  the  arts.  In  some  instances,  their 
practice  seems  to  have  assimilated  more  nearly  to 
that  now  followed,  the  bodies  being  inclosed  in  a  strong 
wooden  coffin,  riveted  with  bronze,  or  an  unbai-ked 
*  piece  of  a  tree,  hollowed  out  in  the  centre.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  they  were  also  in  the  frequent 
practice  of  consuming  the  body  by  fire.  In  many  of 
the  barrows,  the   charred  or  half-burnt  bones  are 


found  carefully  collected  on  the  floor,  or  def>osited 
within  a  cist  cut  in  the  chalk.  A  still  more  classical 
mode  pf  burial  was  also  frequently  followed  among 
the  Britons.  When  the  body  had  been  consumed  on 
the  pile,  the  Rshes  were  carefully  collected,  inclosed 
in  a  linen  sheet,  which  was  secured  by  a  brass  pin, 
and  deposited  in  an  urn.  Many  of  the  barrows,  on 
being  opened,  are  found  to  contain  these  urns,  which 
are  placed,  in  most  instances,  with  the  bottom  upper- 
most. This  practice  of  sepulture  by  burning,  appears 
to  have  been  wholly  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  tlie 
southern  part  of  Britain,  making  it  probable  that  tliey 
had  learnt  it  from  the  Romans.  As  for  the  Caledo- 
nians, it  would  seem  that  they  were  contented  with 
laying  the  body  in  the  earth  entire,  and  raising  over 
the  spot  a  loose  heap  of  stones,  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  de|)arted.' 

Such  are  nearly  all  the  facts  that  are  now  to  be 
collected  under  the  head  of  the  private  life  and  social 
habits  of  the  Britons,  while  they  remained  an  uncon- 
quered  people.  The  transformation  of  the  island,  or 
the  greater  part  of  it,  into  a  Roman  province,  also  in 
course  of  time  transformed  the  inhabitants  into  Ro- 

t  See   Hoare's    Ancient   Wiltshire ;    Douglas*   Nenia  Britannica. 
Gongh*s  Sepulchral  Remains  of  Britein,  Ac. 
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mans,  ID  their  tastes,  manaers,  and  modes  of  life. 
The  cooiitry  HoW,  in  evofy  reapect,  assumed  a  new 
aspect  The  forests,  .n^re  opened,  and  rabds  cqut 
structed  in  eYery  dire^tson ;  and  the  wild  beasts  being 
dbk>dged,  the  occepstion  of  the  hunter  ceased,  or  be* 
came  an  occasional  amusement.  The  building  of 
towns,  and  the  extension  of  trafQc,  banished  those 
rude  piBcticea  or  inconvenient  customs,  that  were 
only  tolerable  amidst  the  dreariness  of  the  woods  and 
the  idlenoa  of  thebr  inhabitants.  Superior  modes  of 
agriculture  were  introduced;  and  the  natives,  thus 
tang^t  the  fertflity  of  tiieir  soil,  forsook  a  precarious 
mode  of  subsistence  for  the  settled  life  of  the  hus- 
bandman. Houses  of  brick  or  stone  gradually  super- 
seded those  of  mud  or  timber,  and  while,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  improTement,  the  tesselated  pavement  and 
domestic  omatnents  of  the  **  eternal  city**  adorned  the 
habitations  of  the  British  kings  and  chieftains,  their 
retainers  would  also,  in  their  humbler  sphere,  vie  with 
each  other  in  the  comforts  of  their  dwellings.  In  this 
manner,  too,  the  sports  and  recreations  of  th^  people 
wuold  be  eittier  changed  or  modified.  The  cnariot 
being  laid  aside,  as  unserviceable  in  the  Roman  mode 
of  fight'mg,  that  enthusiasm  for  horsemanship  which 
it  cottivated  must  necessarily  have  decayed.  Now 
that  the  several  native  tribes  were  no  longer  permit- 
ted to  war  against  each  other,  the  warlike  exercises 
Q  which  their  youth  and  manhood  were  formerly 
trained  became  unnecessary,  and  perhaps  were  pro- 
hibited by  the  law.  Their  religious  practices,  and  su- 
perstitioDs  of  common  life,  must,  in  like  manner,  have 
rapidly  &ded  away  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
Dnxids,  by  whose  authority  they  were  enforced,  and 
the  advances  of  Christianity  and  a  higher  civilizatioo. 
Among  other  things,  the  external  appearance  of 


the  Romanieed  Britons  v^as  altogether  dsflferent  from 
that  of  their  conquered  aiicestora.  We  are  informed 
by  Tacitus,  that  so  joarly  as  during  the  command  of 
Agricola  in  Britaia,  the  sons  of  the  British  chieftains 
began  to  affect  tiie  Koman  dress.  The  braces 
were  abandoned  by  them,  and  the  Roman  tunic^ 
reaching  to  the  knee,  with  the  cloak  sr  mantle,  stiO 
called  the  sagum,  became  the  general  habit,  at  least 
of  the  superior  classes.  The  change  in  the  female 
garb  was  less  remarkable,  perhaps,  as  it  had  originally 
been  similar  to  that  of  the  Romans.  Tb^  hair  of 
both  sexes  weis  cut  and  dressed  after  the  Romai^ 
fashion. 

In  theii;  arms  and  weapons  similar  alterations 
appear  to  have  taken  place,  even  before  the  complete 
subjugation  of  the  countiy .  The  metal  coating  of  a 
shield,  supposed  to  have  been  fabricate  by  the  Bri^ 
tons  after  they  had  been  induced  to  imitate  the 
Roman  fashions,  was  found  some  years  since  in  the 
bed  of  the  river  Witham,  in  Lincolnshire,  with 
several  broken  swords  and  spear-heads  of  bronze, 
and  is  now  in  the  Meyrick  collection.  It  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Roman  scutum.  It  ap- 
pears originally  to  have  been  gilt,  and  is  adorned  on 
the  umbo,  or  bpss,  with  the  common  red  camelian 
of  the  country.  "While  its  shape  is  Roman,  the 
ornamental  detail  partakes  strongly  of  the  character 
of  the  British  patterns ;  and  the  learned  proprietor 
remarks,  that  '*  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the 
artistic  portions  without  feeling  convinced  that  there 
is  a  mixture  of  British  ornaments  with  such  resem- 
blances to  the  elegant  designs  on  Roman  works  as 
would  be  produced  by  a  people  in  a  state  of  less 
civilization.**^ 

^  Archsologia,  toI.  xjdii. 
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1.  Bronze  Spear  Htad. 
9.  Ditto  Daffger. 
S,  Iron  Knife. 

4.  Bronze  Lance  Head. 

5.  Iron  ditto. 

6.  Celt. 

7.  Bronze  Lance  Head. 
«.  Bronze  Celt. 

9.  Ivory  Kmm  Head. 
10.  Irun  Hoes  of  a  Shield. 


11.  BnmnsBockk. 
la.  Iron  Crook. 

13.  Iron  Ring. 

14.  Plaled  Iron  Stud. 
15^  Bronze  Pin. 

]*•  I  Ditto  with  Xiary  Handlet. 

18.  Bronze  Ornament. 

19.  Ditte^ 

20.  Amulet. 


31.  Gold  Bob. 

23^  I  CMd  OrMxaeBts. 

34.  Amber  and  B«ad  Neck* 

lare. 
fS.  Gold  Brea»tplste 

26.  Patera. 

27.  Ivory  Bracelet. 

SR.  Dritikinr  Cup 

SO.  Incense  Cup. 


30.  i 

31.  SDrinkiog  Cnpa. 
'32.> 

^'  I  Doable  Drfniinff  Cape 

36.JUnw. 
37.S 


It,  13,  18,  19,  23,  23,  24,  95,  38,«t«  eonjectared  to  have  belonged  to  the  Priesthood. 
CoNTzifTs  or  Roman- Britiib  Barrows. 


8&  'Di^dnJ  Book  far  gatheriBg 
the  Sacred  Mistletoe. 


Wliile  these  changes  were  gradually  taking  place, 

however,  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island^  the 

north,  beyond  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  remained  m  its 

.  original  wild   and  nncnhivated   state.     When   the 

Emperor  Se?eras  invaded  Caledonia  in  the  begin- 


ning of  the  third  centmy,  a  contemporary  author* 
describes  the  Mseatae  and  Caledonians  in  almost  tbe 
same  words  as  Csesar  had  the  Britons  of  the  interior 
more  than  two  oentories  before. 

>  Xiphilaii  ex  Diom 'Nic  in  Sever 
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;  CHAPTER  VIL 

HIST okY  0F  THlii  CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


BE  Bcconnt  of  each 
period  Witt  be  con- 
cluded by  a,  chap- 
ter under  this  title, 
the  objectof  which 
will  be,  to  take  a 
general  view  of 
tha  whole  vocial 
condition  of  the 
people,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  estimate 
the  amount  and 
character  of  the 
natiooal  dtUiaatioD,  by  ooUeeting  into  tu  focus  the 
fight  that  tauy  be  throtru  upon  these  subjects,  both 
fay  the  Various  partieiifers  already  noticed,  and  by 
certain  additional  classes  of  hcts  not  admitting  of 
being  conveaiently  introduced  under  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding b^ads.  The  additwnal  facta  will  consist  prin- 
cipally of  aach  authenlic  information  tfs  can  be  ob- 
tained relalaBg  to  the  distribution  of  property,  the 
proportions  in  which  the  population  appears  to  have 
been  divided  into  the  different  classes  composing  it, 
tbe  incomes  acMl  rates  of  living  of  these  several 
chsses,  the  health  and  sickness  of  the  community, 
tbe  prevalent  diseases,  the  ordinary  length  of  life, 
with  the  other  matters  belonging  to  the  department 
of  what  has  been  called  Vital  Statistics,  and  the  sta- 
tistics of  vice  and  crime,  including  both  the  kinds 
tnd  extent  of  crime  committed,  and  the  institutions 
iat  preserving  order,  and  repressing  and  punishing 
viristionsof  thelaw. 

Tbe  sources  of  in£snnatioa  of  this  description, 
bowever,  are  kimentably  deMant  even  in  regard  to 
tbe  most  recent  times;  and  in  the  earlier  -  periods 
ckf  oar  history  no  regular  record  of  such  facts  is  to  be 
fbnad,  even  in  the  most  meagre  form.  In  the  re- 
mote and  obscure  period  with  which  we  are  at 
present  engaged,  where  we  are  nearly  without  any- 
thing that  can  properly  be  called  history  of  any  kind, 
we  have  only  a  few  incidental  notices  to  guide  us  to 
some  vague  general  conclusions  on  one  or  two  points 
of  the  inqmry. 

On  the  question  of  the  degree  of  civilization  peft- 
sested  by  the  Britons  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  iova- 
wn,  altboogh  it  wotdd  be  easy  enough  to  draw  up  a 
phosibte  argument  in  support  of  any  hypothesis  that 
might  be  proposed,  it  is  extremely  di^cult  to  come 
to  any  certain  or  perfectly  satisfactory  determination. 
Tbe  facts  upon  which  we  have  to  form  our  judgment 
ire  too  few  and  too  unconnected  to  afford  us  more 
than  the  merest  glimpees  of  the  subject.  And  from 
the  insulated  and  firagmentary  way  in  which  they 
are  ttstad,  it  ia  a  business  of  the  most  conjectural 


^pecaiktion  to  attempt  to  reconcile  them;'witih  btfe 
anothiar,  and  to  weave  thtem  into  a  tonsistept  whole. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  a  country  covered  in 
great  pait  with  woods  and  marshes;  without  towns, 
except  such  forest  lisistnessea-as  have  been  found 
even  among  the  rudest  savages  (dthough  those  of 
the  Britons  may  have  been  tacyre  artifieMlly  de- 
fended from  hostile  assaults),  and  in  all  probability 
without  any  roads,  except  some  two  or*  three  great 
tracks,  suificiag  tather  to  point  the  way  firom  one 
locality  to  another,  than  to  serve  as  the  means  of 
convenieDt  communication.  We  htfve  a  people,  in 
fight  at  least,  showing  themselves  naked  or  half 
naked — ^without  books  or  letters, — ^without  any  arts* 
as  far  as  our  evidence  goes,  save  the  simplest  and 
rudest, — ^without  even  other  habitations,  apparently, 
than  mud-hovels,  not  reared  for  permanent  occupa- 
tion, but  hastily  put  together  to  be  crept  into  for  a 
few  months  or  weeks,  and  then  possibly  to  be  aban- 
doned or  set  fire  to  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy  or 
on  any  other  occasion  that  might  make  it  convenient 
for  their  occupants  to  shift  their  qnarters.  Thus, 
in  the  impressive  sketch  of  Tacitus,  the  day  following 
the  fatal  battle  of  the  Grampians  is  described  as 
having  displayed  to  the  view  of  the  victors  a  vast 
silence  all  around,  the  hills  a  ^ide  expanse  of  loneli- 
ness, houses  smoking  in  the  distance,  not  a  human 
being  to  be  met  with  anywhere  by  the  parties  sent 
out  to  scour  in  all  directions.  This,  indeed,  was  in 
the  wilder  regions  of  the  north ;  but  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  in  the  wars  between  the  different  tribes 
v^ich  we  are  told  raged  incessantly  even  in  the 
flonthem  parts  of  the  island,  the  people  must  have 
been  accustomed  in  like  manner  to  fly  for  safety  to 
the  woods,  when  a  hostile  band,  too  strong  to  be 
resisted,  swept  the  country,  and  without  hesitation 
to  leave  their  slight  and  miserable  dwellings  to  be 
ransacked  and  trodden  under  foot.  We  learn  even 
from  the  brief  narrative  of  Caesar's  campaign,  that 
the  natives  made  for  the  woods,  and  hid  themselves 
there  after  every  defeat,  and  that  it  was  firom  the 
woods  they  came  forth  whenever  they  ventured 
again  to  attack  the  invaders.  In  short,  they  eri- 
dendy  were  in  the  greater  part  a  people  living  in  the 
woods,  which  probably  covered  most  of  the  country, 
and  in  which,  as  has  been  just  noticed,  we  are  ex- 
pressly toki  that  the  only  groups  of  cottages  t^ey 
had  that  could  be  called  towns  or  villages  were  all 
hidden.  These  are  the  habits  of  mere  savages,  in 
as  far  as  the  climate  of  a  high  latitude  will  allow. 
On  the  other  hand*  we  find  co^Sxistent  with  all  this 
rudeness,  many  indications  of  a  much  more  advanced 
social  state.  These  Britons  appear  to  have  k>ng 
maintained  a  commercial  intercourse,  not  only  with 
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the  adjacent  coast  of  Gaul»  bat  wHfa  other  and  much 
more  distant  parts  of  the  world,  from  which  traders 
reguhrly  resorted  to  more  thaa  one  pcHiit  of  the 
island.  The  inhahitants  of  the  south  coast,  we  are 
expressly  told,  were  not  clothed  in  skins ;  &om  wluch 
we  may  infer  that  they  had  garments  made  of  woolen 
cloth,  or  some  other  woven  or  manafiictured  materiaL 
Indeed,  the  conunon  statement  of  CaBsar  and  other 
wvters,  that  they  did  not  differ  much  in  their  way 
of  £^e  from  the  Oaols,  never  caald  have  been  aide 
of  a  people  who  went  naked.  The  Britons  of  the 
south  were  not  even, dependent  for  their  subsistence 
solely  ekhar  upon  the  chape  or  upon  pasturafja; 
they  sowed  com,  as  well  as  pc^ssessed  .great  plenty  of 
catde.  They  were  a  ki^  -  pfl^wbtioo,  and  their 
houses  also  were  vauy  numerous.  They  had  a  sort 
of  money,  perhaps  not  ruder  than  that  which  appears 
to  have  been  in  use  in  £g]^  in  tdu^  tinoe  of  the 
Pharaohs.  Th^  showed  not  onlynMUifa  biaveiy, 
but  also  very  considerable,  skill  in  war — ^venturing  to 
encounter  even  the  Roman  legiona  both  in  sudden 
surprisea  and  in  pitched  battlas,  and  eranoiogmilitaiy 
organization  and  array  in  the  latter,  as  well  as  strat- 
agem in  the  former.  Allhau|^  their- offensive,  v»s 
were  not  of  the  beat  material,  they  were  still  of 
metal,  and  not  merely  of  woody  or  bone,  ow  stone. 
Their  war-cfaariots,  both  in  their  management  and 
their  construction,  were  maohines  which  never  eould 
have  been  found  ^xaong  a  people  aJtogetfaer  witheut 
civilization-  Yet.  we  find  them  in  the  possessimi  of 
Galgacus  and  his  Coledoniansi  *b  waU  as.  ef  the^ Bri- 
tons of  the  south.  With9ut  Uking  inlo  aooount  the 
scythes  with  which  they  are  said  t(»  have  been  armed, 
the  fact  that  they  were  carriages  runi^ng  nipidly 
upon  wheels,  and  capable  of  being  driv^  impetuauiily 
to  and  fro  according  to  the  sudden  exigencies, of 
battle,  is  enough  to  prove  the  eid^nce  of  considera- 
ble mechanical  knowledge  and  insenuity  among,  a 
people  provided  with  such  engines  of  war.  Then 
there  seems  to  have  been  established  in  each  tribe  a 
regukir  government,  presided  over  by  a  mngle  chief 
or  king,  whose  power,  however,  was  not  fd)8o1ute, 
but  was  controlled  by  an  aristocracy,  and  perhaps 
also,  in  some  degree,  by  the  community  at  large. 
Dio  Cassius,  in  an  account  of  the  northern  tribes, 
tells  us  that  the  people  had  a  great  share  in  the 
government — a  circumstance,  by  the  by,  which  some- 
what tends  to  corroborate  the  supposition  of  the 
Germanic  origin  of  these  tribes.  Further,  the  Bri- 
tish states,  though  often  at  enmity  among  them- 
selves, had  made  a  sufficient  advance  in  policy,  to  be 
accustomed  to  provide  against  a  common  danger, 
by  both  leaguing  themselves  together,  and  placing 
the  general  direction  of  affairs  for  the  time  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  chief,  selected  for  his  supposed 
fitness  to  hokl  the  supreme  command.  It  was  thus 
that  they  combined  under  Cassivellaunus,  to  repel 
the  first  invasion  of  the  Romans,  and  long  afterwards 
under  Boadicea  to  destroy  their  conquerors,  after  the 
latter  had  gained  possession  of  the  country;  and 
although  they  were  defeated  in  both  these  attempts, 
and  the  animosities  and  conflicting  interests  or  views 
of  the  different  tribes  seem  also  in  both  instances  to 


have  interfored  to  hinder  the  leagiie  from  being 
eilhw  80  extensive  or  so  compact  as  it  otherwise 
mi|^t  have  been,  yet  such  general  movements, 
however  unsuecessfuHy  condnded,  oould  only  have 
spnug  from  a  sinit  of  patriotiam  or  natiooahty  much 
too  comprohensive  as  well  as  tao  couidence  for 
mere  barbanana*  Above  aU,  Iheva  existed  among 
these  Britons  a  numerous  ordmt  of  persons,  con- 
stitmiag  what  we  should  now  call  one  of  the  estates 
of  the  realm  I  who  were  pciieseed  ef  a  knowledge  of 
letters,  and  also,  wo  have  eveiy  reason  to  believe,  of 
%  very  eeosidenble  amount  of  scientific  knowledge. 
They  had  a  ^stflm  of  laws  regularly  taught  and 
administered  by.the^e  learned  sa^es,  and  a  religion 
o£  mystecioua  doctrines  and  aft  impeaing  ritual  of 
.which  they  were  the  ministers.  These  JOraida  of 
Britain  and  Qaul,  as  wo  nay  gather  from  the  in- 
stance of  JMtiacoi^  mentio^ad  by  Cicero,  were 
qualified  l^  thmr  intellectual  ao^Koments  to  asso- 
ciates w^  the  most  eminent  among  the  literary  osen 
of  RomoV  and  in  some  departneots  of  natural 
knowledge  they  were  inrobibly  more  aceomplished 
than  any  Roman  or  Qreeiaii  philosopher.  £v«n  if 
we  spppose.  the  X^idical  learning  to  haTo  been 
originally  an  importation  from  ahread,  and  nover  to 
Jiave  spread  beyond  the  members  of  the  Dmidica] 
body,  it  is  difficult  to  ooneeive  that  the  -masa  of  the 
popula^on,  in  the  midst  of  which  such  a  pomumem 
li^  was  fed  and  f  ust^ined,  eould  have  been  wfaoDy 
without  a  civilisation  of  thoir  own,  although  it  may 
have  differed  m  many- of  its  features  from  the  civili- 
zotion!  of  the  Greel^  and  Roman*,  and  from  that 
which  the  modem  nationa  ^f  Ruit^  have  in  great 
part  inherited  from  them. . 

The  ^ivilio^ion  of  the  Soi|thero  Britons  was  the 
same  in  kind,  though,  perhaps  inferior  in  degree, 
wi|h  that  of  their  neighbors  and  kindred,  the  Ghtuls. 
It  was  a  ^social  stote,  iuip^io^  the  posaesskm  of  many 
of  the  more  homely  accommodations  of  lifi»,  but  of 
very  few  of  its  luxuries,  or  at  least  of  what  we 
should  designate  by  that  name.  Of  luxuries,  indeed, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  that  is  to  say,  of  something 
more  than  the^indispensable  necessaries  of  existence, 
no  human  condition  is  wholly  destitute ;  the  savage 
as  well  as  the  civilized  man  has  his  enjoyments  be- 
yond what  nature  absolutely  requires ;  but  the  luxu- 
ries of  the  latter  only  are  artificial  refinements.  Of 
that  description  of  luxuries  there  was  no  general 
diflfiision  under  the  civilization  of  the  ancient  Britons ; 
their  chief  extra  gratifications  were  still  no  doubt 
those  of  the  savage  state— war,  and  the  chace,  and 
the  pleasures  of  roving  adventure,  and  festive  mer- 
riment, and  such  odier  indulgences  of  little  more 
than  mere  animal  passion,  which  enlist  no  arts  in 
their  senrice,  and  demand  no  other  materials  but 
such  as  are  spontaneously  furnished  by  nature. 
But  even  the  highest  civilization,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, does  not  throw  these  things  entirely  a^de; 
and  their  existence,  therefore,  as  an  accompaniment 
of  the  social  condition  of  the  Britons,  affords  in  itself 
no  criterion  of  the  general  character  of  that  social 
condition.  It  evidently,  however,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, stood  elevated  in  many  other  respects  far 


Ciup.  VII-] 

ibove  Ilia  foweauhm  of  dw  mere 
eiMtBoee  ;  mad^  ihmtfhmi  it  wts  not  m  «Mig«  iMb. 
It  WIS  ■  state,  aMiotti^  of  low  eivfliasCisii,  yM  in 
which  die  pdndpto  of  progressioa  W9b  at  wmk,  and 
oat  of  which  m  U^er  ^MUtmkin  woaki  pvobaMft  in 
esvso  of  liaa*,  fasBve  «volwd  itself.  ThaC  peeofisfity 
is  the  0Mt  dmactoiiatie  diathiction  between  eivffi- 
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Id  the  neaMtinef  hewovef,  cone  snddenfj^  and 
bj  Usee  die  aiibstiliiCiuu  of  die  dlfleRMit  and  no 
dovbt  marii  were  advaueed  (rrilindion  of  Rone. 
Oder  and  trngnificenee,  aim  and  Utemtore,  now 
look  ihm  ptoe  ef  the  impet^Mt  jgofeminent,  the 
ooBrtsot  iassnal  wan,  die  uninstnicted  intelectB, 
the  mid  hufels,  Ike  towns  in  die  woods,  tfnd  die 
gensnl^  rwde  aceemmedeifDns  of  life  Bdbsns.  The 
eooBlry  aesoaaed  a  ttew  flee,  and  looked  as  if  the 
ight  sf  ft  ftew  «Dd  Mghter  day  had  been  let  in  npon 
it  Cttldvadoa  was  inproted  and  extended ;  fiirests 
wen  ewwpi  aiWiQ^,  widi  die  ImmmCs  of  prey  1^  which 
f^bsy  wnv  tenftnted  \  roads  were  ftmed ;  towns 
srase«  Mddbithig,  for  the  first  dne,  piles  of  regnhir, 
rtatelyt  aad  dseotaied  af^hiiectnre,  and  moltiCndes 
of  people  nmbug  ^tmg  in  ««die  sweet  seenritjr  of 
itieeCs.^  There  cannot  be  a  question  that^  after  die 
periad  of  tmnsition  and  confliet  was  ofetfy  Mi  change 
was  OB  die  whole  a  happy  one  for  Britain.  The 
ikttee  ef  hiMoiy,  in  Tegard  to  the  protmce 
ft  loBg  peiiod  of  thto  Roman  domtnadon, 
ftihe  ttrsBsqidnty  which  it  enjoyed.  ThAt  dom- 
iasdoB  lasted  ategedier  Ibr  nearly  finlr^  hundred 
yean;  and  widi  the  <^zeepdon  of  diO'  incursions  of 
the  Dorlhen  bntarfans  kl  die  reigns  of  Hadrian  and 
Sevems,  which  the  energetic  proceedings  of  diese 
empenm  speedily  put  an  end  to,  fitde'  or  nodiing 
teoBM  Id  have  ooeitmd  to  disturb  the  tonthem 
psits  of  the  Mand  ttoou^otit  alitaost  the  ^(de  of 
the  seeood  snddird  eentoned.    At  this  time  ftwas 
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probabfy  as  flourhihing  and  as  liappy  a  province  as 
any  edier  in  die  empire. '  It  "was  now  occupied  by 
a  popukfcltan  -no  longer  cttt  off  from  die  rest  of  the 
1»orM,  and  lagging  in  die  rear  of  ciTilization,  but  in 
possession  of  all  die  Kteratnre  and  science,  and  of  all 
die  Useful  and  elegant -arts,  diat  were  cultivated  in 
the  most  reiined  parts  of  die  eardi,  and  qnaliiied, 
iherefefe, '  to  turn  the  miturB]  adTantages  of  die 
country  to  die  best  account.  Tlie  panegyric  of  the 
orator  Emnenius  on  Constantino  the  Great  may  be 
receiyed  as  teatiiying  to  die  general  befief  of  die 
prosperous  and  happy  condition  of  Britain,  even  at  a 
date.     **0h,  Ibrtnnate  Britannia!'*  he  ex- 


claims, «*thee  hadi  nature  deserrecfly  enriched  widi 
die  chdcest  Mesnngs  of  heayen  and  teardi.  Thou 
beidier  feelest  the;  excessive  coMs  of  winter  nor  die 
seordbing  heats  of  snmn&er.  Thy  harvests  reward 
diy  labon  widi  sb  vast  en  increase,  as  to  supply  diy 
tables  widi  bread  and  diy  ceBars  with  liquor.  Thy 
woo<te  have  lio  savage  beasts;  no  serpents  harbor 
there  to  hurt  the  traveler.  Innumenible  are  thy 
herds  of  catde,  and  the  flocks  of  sheep,  which  feed 
thee  ^endfidly  and  ckrthe  thee  richly.  And  as  to 
the  comforts  of  life,  die  days  are  long,  and  no  night 
passes  wfdiont  some  ^impses  of  fight.*'  Another 
panegyrist  of  the  same  age,  in  like  manner  expatiates 
upon  the  excellencies  of  Britain  as  '^  a  land  so  stored 
with  com.  so  flourishing  in  pasture,  so  rich  in  variety 
of  imnes.  so  profitable  in  its  trilmtes ;  on  aH  its  coasts 
sofumislMd  with  convenient  harbors,  and  so  immense 
in  its  extent  and  ch*cttlt."  '^It  is  ^e  masterpiece 
of  Natnret"  aflbcfionalely  adds  our  own  Camden,  after 
qnedng  these  ancient  testimonies,  **  perfbrroed  when 
she  was  hi  her  best  and  gayest  humor,  which  she 
placed  as  a  litde  world  by  itself  by  the  side  of  die 
gretiter,  4&r  the  admiration  of  mankind;  the  most 
accurate  model,  which  she  proposed  to  herself,  by 
which  to  beaut^  the  other  parts  of  the  universe.*' 
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CHAPTERI. 
HISTORY  OF  CIVIL  AWD  MIUTAEY  TRAiSSACTIOWa 


<^: 


OME 

©tymo- 
^  legists 

have 
H  deriv- 
ied  the 
J  word 
^  Saxon 
^from 
.5' the 

'  ^'t-^r.^  V.J'  ■■ '  SeaXf  a 

short 
sword  with  which  the  warlike 
natives  of  the  shores  of  the  Bal- 
tic, the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and 
the  Rhine,  are  supposed,  but 
on  somewhat  doubtful  authority, 
to  have  been  generally  armed. 
It  is  much  more  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  Saxons  are  the 
Sakai-Suna,  or  descendants  of 
the  Sakai,  or  Sacse,  a  tribe  of 
Scythians,  who  are  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers  u^  making 
their  way  towards  Europe  from 
the  East  so  early  as  in  the  age 
of  Cyrus.  Pliny  tells  us  of  a 
branch  of  the  Sacae,  who  called 
themselves  Sacassani ;  and  Ptol- 
emy designates  another  branch 
by  the  name  Saxones,  which 
seems  to  be  merely  another 
form  of  the  same  word.  But 
whatever  was  the  etymology  of 
the  name,  it  was  certainly,  at 


the  time  of  the  British  invasion, 
applied,  in  a  very  general  sense, 
to  tribes  or  nations  who  were 
separate,  and  differing  in  some 
essentials,  though  they  had  most 
probably  all  sprung  from  the 
same  stock  at  no  very  distant 
period,  and  stiU  preserved  the 
same  physical  features,  the 
same  manners  and  customs,  and 
nearly,  though  not  quite,  the 
same  unaltered  language,  which, 
at  the  distance  of  fourteen  cen- 
turies, is  the  basis  and  staple  of 
the  idiom  we  speak.  They  were 
all  of  the  pure  Teutonic  or  Go- 
thic race,  and  all  their  kings 
claimed  th^ir  descent  from  Wo- 
din,  or  Odin,  an  ancient  sove- 
reign, magnified  by  veneration 
and  superstition  into  a  god,  the 
traces  of  whose  capital  (real  or 
traditional)  are  still  shown  to 
the  traveler  at  Sigtuna,  on  the 
borders  of  the  great  Mftlar  Lake, 
between  the  old  city  of  Upsala 
and  Stockholm,  the  present  cap- 
ital of  Sweden.  Other  tribes 
that  issued  both  before  and  after 
the  fifth  century  from  that  fruit- 
ful store-house  of  nations,  Scan- 
dinavia, were  of  the  same  Teu« 
tonic  origin;  and  the  Franks, 
the  Danes,  the  Norwegians,  the 
Norse,  or  Northmen,  and  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  last 
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mentioiied,  those  knowD  throiig^ut  Europe  under 
tlie  name  of  Nerikians,  were  ij}  4X  the  same  rftte^' 
aod  commeooed  their  caM«r  from  thie  same  regions, 
tiiough  difidting  subsequentlj,  ovhig  to  ^Q  time  m&d 
circmnsteacee  of  their  disseverance  from  the  greet 
Dortbern  «M^'  the  direction  in  which  their  migra-^ 
tions  md  eont|ue8t8  had  lain,  and  the  character,  physi- 
cal aiid  mord,  the  habits,  and  the  language  4^  the 
people  they  liad  conquered,  or  among  whom  they 
bad  settled  atd  been  nnxed«  H  would  neither  be  a 
profitable  not*  a  very  easy  task  te  trace  all  these 
kindred  atreetns  to  their  primitive  fountain-head,  by 
the  abores  dt  the  Caspian  in  Asia,  and  thence  follow 
tbem  back  ajgain  to  the  coasts,  promontories,  and 
islaadf  of  thelialtic  and  the  Rhine ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  give  a  local  habitation  to  the  particuki'  tribes  that 
oow  began  tawork  a  total  change  in  Britain.  Al^ 
tboogh  chiss^  under  one  genex^  head  as  Saxona, 
tbese  tribes  were  three  in  number:  1.  The  Jutes. 
2.  The  A0gl».  3.  The  Saxons.  The  Jutes  and 
the  An^aa  ifwelt  in  the  Cimbric  Chersonesus,  or 
peoinaula  cf  Jutfamd  (now  a  province  of  Denmark), 
and  in  puts  bf  Schlesswig  and  Holstein,  the  terri- 
tory cf  tbe  Ang^s  extending;  as  &r  as  the  modem 

e«L>     4. 

baa  ,«fTirf  ^ 


town  of  Flensburg.  In  Holstein  there  b  a  district 
ttiO  called  Anglen  (the  real  old  En^and) ;  and  the 
narrowness  of  its  limHa  need  not  interfere  with  our 
be&ef  thfltJChiaJKias  the. seat jofxhe  tribe  (the  Angles ) 
Ito;  give  its  name  to  bur  island.  The  S^ons  Proper, 
te  the  south  of  the  Jutes  and  Angles,  were  £ar  morn 
widely  spread,  extending  from  the  Weaer  to  the 
I^e)ta;o£  the  Rhine,  and  occupying  the  countriea  now 
called  Westphalia,  Friesland,  Holland,  and  probably 
a  part  of  Belgium.  Theh*  preciae  limits  are  not  fixed, 
but;,  it  aeema,  theh-  gradual  encroachmenta  on  the 
continent  had  brought  them  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  British  Channel,  when  they 
embraced,  as  it  were,  our  southeastern  0oast.  From 
the  very  close  resemblance  the  old  Frisick  dialect 
bears  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  a  recent  wi;iter  conject- 
ures that  the  conquimrs  of  Britain  must  htve  come 
principally  from  Friesland.^  But  many  known  fluxes 
and  refluxes  of  population  took  place  between  the 
fifth  and  the  twelfth  centuries :  the  Jutes  and  the 
Angles,  whose  latiguage  may  have  been  as  like  that  of 
our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  as  the  old  Frisk^k  dialect, 
were  partially  dispossessed  of  their  territory  in  the 
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AiMi  and  Costumi  of  tbe  Taiics  on  the  Wntbrn  Srokki  of  tbe  Baltic. 
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peninsula  of  Jutland,  and  mixed  up  with  newer  tribes 
from  Scandinavia,  who  eventually  formed  the  Danish 
kingdom,  and  must  have  influenced  the  dialect  there, 
as  afterwards  in  Schlesswig  and  Hoistein.  On  the 
other  handt  the  occupants  of  the  remarkable  district 
of  Friesland,  where  language,  manners,  usages — 
where  all  things  seem,  even  in  our  days,  to  retain  an 
ancient  and  primitive  stamp,  may,  from  local  situation 
or  other  causes,  have  escaped  ^e  intermixture  that 
befel  the  other  Saxons.  It  is  generaUy  admitted 
that  Horsa,  Hengist,  and  their  followers,  were  Jutes, 
and  that  the  tribe  or  nation  they  first  called  in  to 
partake  in  the  pay  and  spoils  of  the  Britons,  were 
their  neighbors  the  Angles,  from  Hoistein,  and  not 
the  Saxons,  from  Friesland,  though  the  latter  soon 
joined  the  enterprise,  and  probably  derived  some  ad- 
vantage from  being  nearer  than  the  others  to  the 
scene  of  action. 

When  the  conquests  of  the  Romans,  in  the  first 
centuiy  of  our  era,  brought  them  into  contact  with  the 
Saxons,  they  found  them  as  brave  as  the  Britons,  but, 
like  the  latter  people,  improvided  with  steel  blades 
and  the  proper  implements  of  war.  During  the 
three  centuries,  however,  that  had  elapsed  since 
then,  in  their  wars  with  the  Roman  armies,  and  their 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  Roman  colonies  in  Gaul 
amd  on  the  Rhine,  they  had  been  made  fully  sensible 
.of  their  wants,  and  learned,  in  part,  how  to  supply 
them.  In  their  long-continued  phtitical  excursions 
they  had  looked  out  for  bright  arms  and  well- wrought 
steel,. as  the  most  valuable  article  of  plunder,  and  a 
•constant  accumulation  must  have  left  diem  well  pro- 
vided with  that  ruder  metal  which  commands  gold* 
When  they  appeared  in  Britain,  they  certainly  felt 
no  want  of  good  arms.  Every  warrior  had  his  dag- 
ger, his  spear,  his  battle-axe,  and  his  sword,  all  of 
steeL  In  addition  to  these  weapons,  they  had  bows 
and  arrows,  and  theur  champions  firequently  wielded 
a  ponderous  club,  bound  and  spiked  with  iron,  a  sort 
of  sledge-hammer,  a  copy,  possibly,  from  the  Scan- 
dinavian ^pe  of  Thor*s  **  mighty  hammer."  These 
two  weapons,  the  battle-axe  and  the  hammer,  wiekl- 
•ed  by  nervous  arms,  were  the  dread  of  their  enemies, 
.and  constantly  recurring  images  in  the  songs  of  their 
>bards,  who  represent  them  as  cleaving  helmets  and 
brains  with  blows  that  nothing  could  withstand. 
When  their  depredations  first  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  Romans,  they  ventured  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Baltic  and  the  Elbe,  in  crazy  little  boats ;  and  shoals 
uf  these  canoes  laid  the  coasts  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and 
other  parti  of  the  empire  under  contribution.  Though 
larger,  the  best  of  these  vessels  could  acarcefy  have 
been  better  than  the  coracles  of  the  British;  they 
were  flat-bottomed,  their  keels  and  ribs  were  of  li|^t 
timbw,  but  the  sides  and  upper  works  consisted  only 
of  wicker,  with  a  covering  of  strong  hides.  In  the 
Afth  century,  however,  their  chiules,^  or  war  ships, 
were  long,  strong,  lofty,  and  capable  of  containing 
each  a  considerable  number  of  men  with  provisious 
and  other  stores.  If  they  had  boldly  trusted  them- 
selves to  the  stormy  waves  of  the  Baltic,  the  German 
ocean,  the  British  channel,  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in 
1  H»aM  our  word  kuh 


their  frail  embarkatioos^  they  would  kugh  at  the 
tempest  in  such  ritips  as  these.  All  their  contempo- 
rary speak  of  ^eir  love  of  the  sea,  and  of  their  great 
iSuniliarity  with  it  and  its  dangers.  *^  Tempests,"  says 
Sidonius,  *^  which  inspire  fear  in  other  men,  fill  them 
with  joy:  the  storm  is  their  protection  when  they 
are  {vessed  by  an  enemy— their  veil  and  cover  when 
they  meditate  an  attack."  This  love  of  a  maritime 
life  afterwards  gained  for  some  of  the  northmen  the 
title  ci  Sea-kings.  The  passion  was  conmion  to  all 
the  Saxons  and  to  the  whole  Teutonic  race ;  and  a 
recent  historian  has  suggested  tibat  the  settlement  of 
so  many  pirates  in  England,  the  natives  of  every 
country  from  the  Rhine  to  the  North  Cape,  may  have 
contributed  to  cultivate  those  nautical  propensities 
which  form  a  part  of  the  English  character.^ 

Thus  supposing  that  the  Britons  retained  the  arms 
o£  the  Roman  legions— and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  they  did,  though  the  Roman  discipline  was 
fost — then:  new  enemy  was  as  well  armed  as  them- 
selves ;  while  the  Saxons  had  over  them  aO  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  much  greater  command  of  the  sea,  and 
could  constantly  recruit  their  armies  on  the  continent, 
in  the  midst  of  their  wariike  brethren,  bring  them 
over  in  their  ships,  and  land  them  at  whatever  point 
they  chose. 

At  the  period  of  th^ir  invasion  of  Britain,  the  Sax- 
ons were  as  rough  and  uncouth  as  any  of  the  barba- 
rian nations  that  overturned  the  Roman  empire.  Of 
civilization  and  the  arts,  they  had  only  borrowed  those 
parts  which  strengthen  the  arm  in  battle  by  means  of 
steel  and  proper  weapons,  and  facilitate  the  work  of 
destruction.  They  were  still  Pagans,  professing  a 
bkxxly  faith  that  made  them  hate  or  despise  the 
Christian  Britons.  Revenge  was  a  religious  duty, 
and  havoc  and  slaughter  a  delight  to  their  savage 
tempers.  Their  enemies  and  victims  who  drew  their 
portraits  darkened  the  shades ;  and  the  Saxons  had, 
no  doubt,  some  of  those  rude  virtues  which  are  gene- 
rally attached  to  such  a  condition  of  society. 

The  obscurity  that  comes  over  the  history  of  Bri- 
tain with  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  continues  to 
rest  upon  it  for  the  two  following  centuries.  In  the 
first  instance,  Hengist  and  Horsa  appear  to  have 
fulfilled  their  part  of  the  engagement  upon  which 
they  had  come  over  by  marching  with  the  Jutes, 
their  followers,  against  die  Picts  and  Scots,  and.  driv- 
ing these  invaders  from  the  kingdom.  Soon  after 
this,  if  it  occurred  at  all,  must  be  placed  the  story 
of  the  feast  given  by  Hengist,  at  his  stronghold  of 
Thong-caster,  in  Lincolnshire,  to  the  British  King 
Vortigem,  and  of  the  bewitchment  of  the  royal  guest 
by  the  charms  of  Rowena,  the  young  and  beautiful 
daughter  of  his  entertainer.  Rowena*s  address,  as 
she  gracefully  knelt  and  presented  the  wine  cup  to 
the  king,  lAever  Kyning  wass  heal  (Dear  king,  your 
health),  is  often  quoted  as  the  origin  of  our  still  exist- 
ing expressions,  wassidl  and  wassail-cup,  in  which, 
however,  the  word  wassail  might  mean  health  drink- 
ing, or  pledging,  although  it  had  never  been  •uttered 
by  Rowena.  But  as  the  story  goes  on,  the  action 
and  the  words  of  the  Saxon  maid  finished  the  con- 
>  Sir  JuBM  Maekiatwh,  HitC.  Eng. 
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quest  over  the  heart  of  the  king  which  her  beauty 
had  beguQ ;  and,  from  that  time,  he  rested  not  till  he 
had  obtained  the  consent  of  her  father  to  make  her 
\m  wife.  The  latest  writer  who  has  investigated  the 
hbtory  of  this  period,  sees  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
story  of  Rowena,  and  has  advanced  many  ingenious 
and  plausible  arguments  in  proof  of  its  truth.*  But, 
at  any  rate,  it  appears  that,  either  from  Vortigem*s 
attachment  thus  secured,  or  from  his  gratitude  for 
martial  services  rendered  to  him,  or  from  an  inability 
on  his  part  to  prevent  it,  the  Jutes  were  allowed  to 
fortify  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  to  invite  over  fresh 
forces.  The  natural  fertility  and  beauty  of  Britain, 
as  weD  as  its  disorganization  and  weakness,  must 
k>Dg  have  been  femOiar  to  the  pirates  on  the  conti- 
oent ;  and  as  soon  as  they  got  a  firm  footing  in  the 
land,  they  conceived  the  notion  of  possessing  at  least, 
a  pert  of  it,  not  as  dependent  allies  or  vassals,  but  as 
masters.  The  conquest  of  the  whole  was  probably 
an  after-thought,  wbJch  did  not  suggest  itself  till  many 
generalaoos  had  passed  away.  The  sword  was  soon 
draviTD  between  the  Britons  and  their  Saxon  guests, 
who,  thereupon,  allied  themselves  with  their  old 
friends  the  Scots  and  I^icts,  to  oppose  whom  they 
had  been  invited  by  Vortigem.  That  unfortunate 
lung  is  said  to  have  been  deposed,  and  his  son  Vorti- 
mer  elected  in  his  stead.  A  partial  and  uncertain 
league  was  now  formed  between  the  Roman  faction 
and  the  Britons;  and  several  battles  were  fought  by 
&e'ur  united  forces  against  the  Saxons.  In  one  of 
these  engagements,  Vortigem  is  said  to  have  com- 
manded the  Britons.     Then,  after  a  time,  the  two 

t  BriUnaia  after  the  Ronaiw,  pp.  43,  OS,  Ac. 


nations,  according  to  the  story  commonly  toM,  agreed 
to  terminate  their  contention;  and  a  meeting  was 
held,  at  which  the  chief  personages  of  both  were 
mixed  together  in  festive  enjoyment,  when,  suddenly, 
Hengist,  exclaiming  to  his  Saxons,  Nimed  eure  seaxcut 
(Unsheath  your  swords),  they  pulled  forth  each  a 
short  sword  or  knife,  which  he  had  brought  witli 
him  concealed  in  his  hose,  and  slew  all  the  Britons 
present,  Vortigem  only  excepted.  This  story,  too, 
has  been  treated  as  a  fiction  by  most  recent  writers ; 
but  the  same  ingenious  and  accomplished  inquirer  who 
has  vindicated  the  historic  existence  of  Rowena,  has 
also  argued  ably  and  poweHully  in  favor  of  the  truth 
of  this  other  ancient  tradition.  **  The  transaction,** 
he  observes,  **  certainly  occurred.  It  has  been  un- 
justly brought  into  doubt.  The  memory  of  it  is  gen- 
erally diffused  among  the  British :  it  is  detailed  in 
their  Bruts :  it  is  referred  to  in  their  Triads  as  a  no- 
torious event ;  and  it  is  alluded  to  by  their  bards,  in 
language  of  dark  and  mysterious  aUusion,  which 
proves  its  reality  better  than  the  direct  narratives 
do."*  This  writer,  however,  considers  Hengist  and 
his  Saxons  to  have  been  the  parties  plotted  against, 
and,  in  what  they  did,  to  have  acted  only  on  the  de- 
fensive. The  bloody  congress  appears  to  have  taken 
place  at  Stonehenge,  on  a  May-day.  In  the  end, 
Eric,  the  son  of  Hengist,  remained  in  possession  of 
all  Kent,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  Kentish,  or 
first  Saxon  kingdom,  in  our  island. 

The  conquerors  of  "Cantwara  Land,"  or  Kent, 
seem  to  have  been  Jutes  mixed  with  some  Angles ; 
but  now  the  Saxons  appeared  as  their  immediate- 
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DoighbOTs.  Id  Ae  year  477,  EDb,  the  Shxotk,  with 
hi*  three  toot,  tod  a  formkltible  force,  landed  in  the 
ancient  territory  of  the  Regni,  new  Snttex>  U  or  near 
to  Withering,  in  the  isle  of  Sekey.  The  Britont, 
who  had  oertahdy  reeov<ered  much  of  their  martiel 
iipirit»  made  a  yigovout  retlrtaneet  but  they  were 
defeated  with  great  lAaoghter,  and  diiNren  into  the 
forest  of  Andreade,  or  Andredswold>  ■  According  to 
the  old  writers,  Ihit  forest  was  120  miles  long,  sBd 
30  broad ;  prodigious  dineoskms,  which  astoni^  «s, 
although  iidbrmed  that  even  at  the  evacuation  of  the 
country  by  the  Romans,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
island  was  covered  With  piimeval  wbcds,  Crests,  and 
marshes*  Ooothiuhig  to  i^eceive  accessions  of  force, 
Ella  defeated  a  oonMeracy  of  the^  BHlS^  princes, 
became  master  of  neaHy  d  9ntoex,  atid  established 
there  the  second  lungdom,  taBed  that  of  the  Stnt^ 
SaxMB.  Taking  the  coatt  Kne,  the  Invaders  now 
occupied  iSrom  the  estuary  iif  the  Thames  to  the 
river  Arun ;  and  to  obtain  this  iihart  and  ntirrow  sfip 
had  cost  them  half  a  century.  Oenfic,  with  another 
hand  of  Saxons,  extended  thfi  fine  westward  a  few 
years  after,  as  far  as  the  riv^r  Avon,  by  conquering 
Hampahbe  and  the  Isle  of  Wight;  wfaefirhe  founded 
We$9€X,  or  the  kingdom  '<tf  the  Wt^t'^Saxdns.  The 
coontry  to  the  west  of  the  ITsmpalrire  Avon,  remained 
tor  many  years  longer  In  .)k>ssesftion  of  the  Britons, 
«rtio  now  yielded  no  ground  Wi^out  hard  fighting. 

The  next  important  descent  wtEks  to  the  north  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  where  Ercenwine,  about 
597-9,  took  possession  of  the  flats  of  Essex,  with 
some  of  the  contiguous  country,  'and  formed  the  state 
of  the  Ikist  SojmM.  Other  tribes  carried  th^ir  avms 
in  this  direc^n  as  far  as  the  Stonr,  t^^n  there  was 
a  short  pause,  which  was  B6t  on^  of  peace,  fbr  the 
Britons,  driven  iVom  the  coasts,  {Pressed  them  inces- 
santiy  on  the  land  side.  AlK>ut  the  year  547,  Ida,  at 
rhe  head  of  a  formidable  host  of  Angles,  landed  at 
Flamborough  Head,  and  leaving  a  long  lapse  on  the 
coast  between  him  and  the  East  Saxons,  proceeded 
to  settle  between  the  Tees  and  the  Tyne,  a  wiM 
country,  which  now  (ndudes  the  county  of  Ihirham, 
but  which  was  then  abandoned  to  the  beasts  of  the 
forest.  This  conqfuest  obtmned  the  name  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Bendeia.  Other  invaders,  again,  step- 
ped in  between  the  Tees  and  the  Humber,  but  it 
cost  them  much  time  and  blood  before  they  could 
establish  their  southern  frontier  on  the  Haniber. 
Their  possessions  were  called  the  KtUfcdtm  of  Ddra, 
At  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  a  general  emigration 
Koems  to  have  taken  place  iVom  Anglen,  or  Old  Eng- 
land ;  and  under  chiefs  ^at  have  not  left  so  much 
as  a  doubtfiil  name  behind  them,  the  Angles,  in  two 
great  dirisions,  called  the  Southfolk  and  the  Northfolk, 
rushed  in  between  the  Stowe  and  the  Great  Ouse 
nud  Wash,  and  gave  a  lasting  denomination  to  our 
two  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  Their  conquest 
was  called  the  Kingdom  of  Bast  Anglia,  The  terri- 
tory thus  seized  by  the  East  Angles  was  almost  insu- 
lated from  the  rest  of  the  island,  by  a  succession  (on 
its  western  side)  of  bogs,  meres,  and  broad  lakes, 
•connected,  for  the  most  part,  by  numerous  streams. 

1  Th0  fureit,  or  wold,  it  alao  caHed  Anderida 


Where  these  natural  defences  ended,  the  East  An- 
gles dug  a  deep  ditch,  and  cast  up  a  tofty  rampart  of 
earth.  In  the  middle  ages  this  was  called  the  **  Oiants' 
Dyke,**  a  name  which  Was  afterwards  changed  into 
the  more  popular  denomination  of  the  ^^Devifa 
Dyke.**  The  marshes  upon  which  it  leant  have 
been  drained,  but  the  reitnurkable  mound  is  still  very 
perfect.  The  other  Angles  advanced  from  beyond 
the  Humber,  and  f^efth  tribes  pouring  in  from  the 
peninsula  of  Jutland  and  Holstein,  the  territory  now 
forming  Lincohie^ire,  between  the  Wash  and  the 
Humber,  wali  gradually  but  slowly  conquered  from 
the  Britons,  and  the  only  lapse  or  chasm  fifled  up, 
that  existed  in  the  Saxon  line  of  coast  from  the 
Ha^psUre  Avon  to  the  Nol^umbrian  Tyne.  Thia 
•ftne  wifts  extended  as  iar  north'  as  the  F*rith  of  Forth 
by  the  Angles  of  Bernicia  and  Deira,  who  were  uni- 
ted under  one  sceptre,  about  the  year  617,  and 
tfrenceforward  wore  called  Northvmhians,  AH  the 
western  coast  from  the  Frith  of  Clyde  to  the  Land*8 
End,  in  ComwaU,  and  the  sonthern  coast  from  the 
Land's  End  to  the  conihies  of  Hampshire,  remained 
unconquered  by  the  Saxons.  Such  had  been  die 
securi^f  of  Cornwall,  and  its  mdifference  to  the  fate 
cf  the  rest  of  the  island,  that,  while  the  stat^  of  the 
south  were  ftdling  one  by  one  under  the  sword  of  the 
Saxon  invaders,  twelve  thousand  armed  Britons  left 
its  shore  to  take  part  in  a  foreign  war.  This  curious 
event  took  place  about  the  year  470,  when  Gaul  was 
overrun  by  the  Visigoths,  and  Anthemius,  who  reigned 
hi  Italy,  was  unable  to  protect  his  subjects  north  of 
the  Alps.  He  purchased  or  otherwise  procured  the 
services  of  Riothamus,  an  independent  British  king, 
whose  dominion  included,  besides  Cornwall,  parts  of 
Devonshire.  The  Britons  sailed  up  the  river  Loire, 
and  established  themselves  in  Berry,  Where,  acting 
as  oppressive  and  insolent  conquerors,  rather  tlian  as 
friends  and  allies,  they  so  conducted  themselves,  that 
the  people  were  rejoiced  when  they  saw  them  cut  to 
pieces  or  dispersed  by  the  Visigoths.* 

The  breadth  of  the  Saxon  territories  or  their  fron- 
tiers inland,  were  long  uncertain  and  wavering,  now 
advancing,  and  now  receding,  according  to  the  fortune 
of  war.  Under  the  name  of  Myrcna-ric^  latinized 
Mtrcia,*  a  branch  of  the  Angles,  penetrating  into  the 
heart  of  the  island,  founded  a  kingdom  that  extended 
over  all  the  midland  counties,  from  the  Severn  to  the 
Humber,  and  that  pressed  on  the  borders  of  Wales. 
In  this  district,  however,  the  population  was  not  de- 
stroyed or  expelled ;  the  Britons  lived  mixed  up,  in 
about  equal  numbers,  with  the  Saxons.  The  Mer- 
cian Angles,  who,  at  one  period,  had  spread  to  the 
south  and  east,  until  they  reached  the  Thames,  and 
included  London  in  their  dominion,  contributed  most 
extensively  to  the  conquest  of  the  island,  and  formed 
a  kingdom,  which  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  Heptar- 
chy to  be  overthrown  or  absorbed.    During  their 

1  Jornandet,  cap.  zIt.    Sidoniot,  lib.  iii.  £piit.  9. 

s  *' We  are  generally  told  that  Mercia  aignifiea  the  wu$reh  otfrmUer 
— a  sifTiiificatioD  peculiarly  impruper  for  a  central  coantry.  ATyraM^nc, 
in  the  Anfflo-Saxon,  aignifiea  the  teoodland  kingdom^  which  agrtM  rwj 
cloaely  with  Coiltm^  the  latinized  name  of  the  old  Briliah  inhafaatwiti, 
■igntfying  yboodland  wwn  or  /ore«fcr«.**— Macphftnoa'a  Annals  0/  Ooai- 
m«rce,  i.  SS7. 
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poww;  the  Mmm^  auha  thyw  iwtce^  JaHofwadi  tbe 
boU  moqntainaeta  of  Wales,  who  lymintaiped  a  pon- 
sttDt  li08!d%,  Dgbt  throqg^  their-  cou^uy  to  the 
abom  qC  St^.Ge^icgp'a  cb«iu)9l  aad  tha  }^Mk  Bm\ 
but  tiMj  were  never  able  to  attbdue  that, rubied  laocU 
Tbe  other  i^igfofSaxooa  who.  aeazed  their  domiQions 
ia  the  Jiioth  awl  tej^th  ceyqtivy,,  wei:e  not  more  ,aii»- 
eeaifnl  thuaa  Ibo  Mezciaiui;  an4  ^^thov^  at  a  la^er 
day,  aome  of  ita.princea  paid  a  trifling. jl;ribtite,  and 
tbe  oQUBtrj  waa  rednced  to  ita  presept  hmita  of  Wales 
and  AtonnfioMfinihir'S  Cambria  was.  neyer  conquered 
bj  the  Sazona  duiing  the  aix  haodred  jr^ars  of  their 
dominalaon.^  ... 

The  people  of  Stothclyde  aod  Cnifihiii^  ,wbioh 
territories  exteodod  f|Iong  the  western  coaal^  fiiom 
tbe  Frith  of.  CIprde  te  tbe  Meira^,aQ4  the  .Dee, 
i|ipe«r  fio  have,  b^a  almost,  aasocQi^fnl  aa  the 
Welsh,  and  bj  th»  same  means*  TJbieir  .disposition 
was  fierce  and  wariike,  their  hi^tred  U>  the.  $aia»s 
iaTeterate,  an^,  sbo^e  aU»  their  conntiy  WM  n^no- 
tuoooa  and  ahottnclinf,^with  lakes«  zparshes*  m<MJn, 
sod  forests*  Part  of  the  territojy  of  Strath^brde, 
moreoTor,  was  defended  by  a  dipqh  anfd  a  nfnpart  ^ 
earth.  This  work*  which  is  popularly  called  ;he 
Catzail  or  the  March  £|y|bes,  can  stUl  b^  traped^J&opi 
the  Peelfell,  on  the  Borders,  between  X^^orth^n^^er- 
knd  and  Roxbai;0ishire,  to  Galashiels^  a  Uttle  to, the 
north  of  Melrose  and  the  mer  Tweedy  and  near  ,to 
Abbotsford.'  In  oar  Introdnctioa  we  have  stated 
tbe  grounds  there  are  for  a  belief  that  the  Welsh 
and  the  occupants  of  Strathclyde  and  Cambria  were 
both  the  same  people,^  apd  desoended,  not  from  the 
ancient  Britons,  but  the  Picts.  But  lower  down  on 
the  western  coast,  the  Saxon  arms  were  more  sno- 
cessfoL  Etoo  there*  however,  the  slownesa  of  their 
progiesa  denotes  the  sturdy  resistance  they  met  with. 
Nearly  two  centuries  had  elapsed  «nce  their  ^ndiqg 
at  Thanet  before  they  found  their  way  into  Dumr 
noma  or  DeTonshire,  which,  to|;ether  with  Cornwall, 
appean  to  have  remained  in  the  occupation  of  a  great 
undistoibed  mass  of  British  population*  The  King 
Csdwallader  had  resigned  his  earthly  crown  and 
gone  to  Rome  as  a  pilgrim,  in  search  of  a  crown  of 
l^ory ;  disunited  and  disheartened,  the  nobles  of  the 
land  fled  beyond  sea  to  Armorica  or  Brittai^,,  and, 
at  the  approach  of  the  invaders,  hardly  any  were 
left  to  oppose  them  except  the  peasantiy.  From 
the  traditions  of  the  country,  and  die  signs  of  camps, 
trenches,  and  fields  of  battle  spread  over  it,  we 
should  judg^  that  the  rustics  niade  a  vigorous  de- 
fence.' They  made  a  stand  on  the  river  £xe ;  but, 
being  routed  there,  retreated  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tamar,  abandoning  all  the  fertile  plains  of  Devon- 
shire, but  still  hoping  to  maintain  themselves  in  the 
billy  country  of  Cornwall.  Defeat  followed  them 
to  die  Tamar  and  the  country  beyond  it,  upon  which 
they,  in  a.  d.  647,  submitted  to  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
who  by  this  time  may  be  called  the  £nglish. 

*  A  pdrtaoa  ei  XoDmoatbshira  wm.  howerer,  thoroiif  hlj  conqaered 
»  ikait  taw  tofbre  the  KoruMn  inTarion,  when  the  StLXona  oocapied 
I  ci  tfaaaootb,  SlMpstow^  CMrwent,  and  CMrleon.—Coxe, 


*  0««ln*t  hmr  Btplftitonate.    Chalmeft*  Caledonift. 

*  IfciihM.    Un.  Bny'f  L«ttei»  to  Sontbey. 


In  ^jpsindiaiifkgoiwinl  9lMrtieh.iif  tte  Sasan  cmr 
<iaesti  wbiohk  from  th»dfftesMlhat.h»Te  beent^en, 
will  be  peBoetved  feahaveooouiHied  -altogotiun  a^iqnoe 
fdjwviy  UOO  yeaKSr**of  whiah  ^kom  14^  ware  ton- 
eumed  eve»  before  the  eaatera^od-eantial  parta^of 
the.  island  wfoiB  subdued,  andithe^  lastipf  .thar«eiieml 
new.  Sflxfmitiligdoms  e^tahMed,  ^a  s«fi|ftetit:pvoaf 
.of  the  obstinate  3»sistanoe,of  the  BmtMn-^^firfi  hmm 
QAitted.aU  def^ila  of  the  aBMeTeaMtpttiOflhe  BntMi 
r.bampj»WB»  not  0y;^gH»g«^y»»-^  .    ' 

.  7a  Wi]«  qr  ipmu^  of  .VtiiK'/i  Wf'*  ,     . 

as  jy^ilton  has  /che^^a.  t»  4afi0iA(e'th«^  history,  of  ^^ 
fan;^lR^a  King.  Arthur*  X^  aeems  impossible  to^  nrvive 
at.  any,  cei^^^ip^.  with  i^i«wni..,Ki  th9^  ^bxw^k^iVst 
pani^4^  fviH^tf.  of ,».  parifl4,.the:>9iily:4Q«PWita  of 
which. ^e  so  dack  and  cotfwsed»:  and  so  -milwd-  up 
w4  oYe^un  with  'the  mojtt  p^lpaMe  fictiena.  But  as 
to  Aii0MVi.lib«e  f^^p^igr  |o  b«4he  stroog^MttMOAS 
foPT  ^uap^iaft  jjh^  he  ^was  ^ot  %  real  hat.only  «  myh 
tbol|i|giyal  peraQoi^f  the  ohWCdiin^il^t  9f  •(batriQrstiMia 
of  revived  Pxnidis^i  wlMch. appeals,  to  have  a^smi 
in  the  uocoi^uered  pactn^f  (he  west  of  Britain  efter 
the  departure  of  the  J$^mans«  the  name  being  often 
used  in.theppetry:ofthe  hai^da  aa  the  Uero^y phical 
reprjesei^ive  of  the  ^yfippinr  Thiais  the  most  im- 
pqrtanl:  of  the  subjeqta  Hpop  which  new  light  has 
been  thrown  by  the  jrqseiirahea  of  the  author  of 
**•  Britannia.after  the  B,omanm"  a«d  fa«s  ebiboraie  and 
master^  examinatiow  .of.  the  qnestioiL  of  Arthur 
oeitainly  aqems  te  go  .vpry  near  to  se^e  the  coo- 
^vexsffr.'  **The  *Si^n  Chrmole,*"  he  observes 
up9n  the  several  probabilitiea  of  the  case  (the  only 
part  of  his  ^0»inent  to  which  we  oaa  here  advert), 
"doea  not  suppress  the  nmacp  of  islanders  with 
whom  the  Saxons  had  to  d^al»  but  mentions  those  of 
Vortigeru,  Natanleod,  Aidan,  Broehvael,  Geraint, 
Cofislantine  of  )BcQts«  and  CadwaUon,  Its  author 
betrays  no  knowledge  of  Arthur*s  existence*.  The 
venerable.  Beda  either  never  heard  of  it  or  despiaed 
it  as  f^  fable.**  Nor  ia  it  mentioned,  he  goes  on  to 
remark,  either  bgr  Florence  of  Worcester  or  by  Gil* 
das.  Yet,  as  he  observes  elsewhere,  *«  the  name  of 
Arthur  is  so  great,  that  if  such  a  man  ever  reigned 
in  Britam,  he  mniat  have  been  a  man  »i^  great  as  the 
circumscribed  theatre  of  his  actions  could  permit." 
And  again;  *'The  Arthurian  era  was  one  in  the 
course  of  which  the  British  frontier  receded,  and 
Hants,  Somerset,  and  other  districts  passed  for  ever 
into  the  hands  of  the  invader.  It  is  not  by  suffering 
a  series  of  severe  defeats  that  any  Saxon  or  other 
man  conquers  provinces:  it  is  done  by  gaining  sue* 
cessive  victories*  If  Arthur  lived  and  fought,  he  did 
so  with  a  preponderance  of  i)l  success,  and  with  the 
loss  of  battles  and  of  provinces.  But  exaggeration 
must  be  built  upon  homogeneous  truth.  For  a  Cor- 
iaish  prince  to  be  renowned  through  aU  countries, 
and  feigned  a  universal  conqueror,  he  must  really 
have  been  a  hero  in  his  own  land  and  a  signal  bene- 
factor to  it.  No  man  was  ever  deified  in  song  for 
being  vanquished  and  losing  half  a  kingdom.  But 
the  God  of  War  would  retain  his  ruik  in  any  case... 
The  God  of  War  woukl  keep  his  station  and  preside 
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ofor  vattuit  actet  whetiier  itha  rwulU  of  wir  were 
fntimste  or  not.  But  die  cUiMteri  of  the--  BritBih, 
taHtorioaltsr  and  geognpfamllir  •  ceilwo  aa  t)i«y  «re« 
make  il  alio  dear  that  they  were  ccmunaiided  by  iio 
king  fit  lor  their  barda  to  oaaoniae. V  ^ 

To  brag  Iba  eoane  of  the.hivadeni  aod  the  per- 
manent settlement  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  under  one 
pomt  of  view,  we  have  glanced  fiwifi  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  to  ih^Buddle  of  «ha  seyentb aentary.  We 
may  now  retrace  our  stepa  o^er^pavt  of  that  dark 
and  utter^  cosfuaed  interval,  but  in  doing  so  we 
shall  not  veatare  into  the  perplexing  labyrinth  pre- 
sented by  the  more  than  hsk  fiibvdoaa  histcny  of 
the  Heptanshy,  or  seven  separate  and  independent 
States  or  kin^ma  of  the  Angk>*Saxona.  Modem 
writers  haive  as8«mied#  that  0v«r  these  separata  states 
there  was  always  a  lord  paimmonat,  a  aort  of  emperor 
of  En^ttdf  who  naught  be  by  inheritBooe  or  conquest^ 
Bometimea  the  king  of  one  state  and  sooietimea^ 
king  of  aaolher.  This  ascendant  monarch  ia  called 
the  Britwalda,  or  Bretwalda,  a  Saxon  term  wiiich 
atgdifiea  the  wielder,  or-  doaoinstor,  or  mler,  of  Brit 
(Britain)k    According  to  Bede  and  the  3axon  Chroii- 

1  Britumia  after  the  Romans,  pp.  TO-141.  I^or  a  defence  of  the 
hiitotio  realitf  of  Aithv,  aae  Tonei^  Anglo-Saaon,  i. 


icle,  seven  or  aight  of  the  Saxon  princes  in  irregnkr 
succession  bore  this  proud  title ;  and  perhaps  it  may 
be  inferred  from  Bede*s  expressions  that  the  other 
six  kings  of  the  island  acknowledged  themselvea  the 
vassals  of  the  ^BretwaUlas.  Wa  are  not  thoroughly 
convinced  of  any  such  supremacy  (even  nominal), 
and  in  thor  ireal  operatioBs  .of  war  and  goinamnient 
we  continually  find  each  state  acting  in^  an  inda- 
pendant  mjaiuiert  aa  if  separate  from  all  the  rest,  a 
proof  at  leafBt^  tiiat  the  authority  of  the  lard,  paramount 
was  very  limited  or  veiy  uncertain.  As,  however, 
their  wholow  history  ia  xuiintar^stin&  and  aa  it  is 
easier  to  trace  the  reigns  of  the  more  iwinrVing 
momanshs  than  to  enter  into  seven  separate  dynasties, 
we  shall  fi»l}ow  the  modem  awunple. 

l&jjiA,  ihO' conqueror^  Buasext  and  the  founder 
there  ef  tha  kingdom  of  the  South  Saxona«— the 
smallest  of  all  the  new  8tait»a,^waa  liie  fir^  Bret- 
wabiai  and  died,  htUa  noticed  by  the  En^jiah'  chroo- 
iders,  about. the  year  5^10.  After  a  long  -vacancy, 
CBAWiiizv,  King  of  Wessex,  who  began  to  reign  about 
6684  stuped  into  the  digni^,  wfaich^  however,  was 
contested  with  him,  by  Ethslbbet,  the  fourth  king 
of  Kent,  who  churned  it  m  right  of  his  descent  from 
Hengist,  tha  brodier  of  Horaa.    The  daq[>uta  led  to 
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hostilitias;  fiir  iong  Vefore  the  ADglo-Saxons  had 
ffibdoed  an  the  Britona,  they  made  fierce  wars  npon 
ooe  another.  The  firat  example  ef  this  praetace, 
wUdi  must  hove  retarded  their  general  pregreas  in 
tiia  sulijiigBitioii  of  the  ialaiid,  was  aet  hf  £the1b0rti 
who,  after  aoataiiuog  twe  signal  ddbata  from  his 
rim],  asd  maxny  other  reverses,  dnring  the  twenty-two 
yeus  that  CeawHB  reigned,  acquired  the  dignity  of 
Bretwtlda  (a.d.  593)  «M>n:  alter  that  prihee's  death. 
Coawiin,  by  the  law  of  the  sword,  had  taken  posses* 
skm  of  the  kingdom  of  Suaset,  and  -seems  to  have 
feuf^t  as  eften  againsc  his  Soion  hrediren  ae  agaAnst 
ute  Bntotts. 

The  grand  faieidenr  midcrr  the  reign  of  this,  the 
third  Bretwalda/waaihe  conversion  of  himself^  and 
eeoit  liy  AngvMCine  and  forty  moults,  chiefly  Itafions, 
n^were  sent  for  that  purpose  idto  Britain,  hy  Pope 
Qnffury  the  6reat  -  Ethelbert^  change  of  religion 
HIS  fiieiilated  hy  the  cirenmstance  of  hia  having 
espoused  a  Christian  wife  shortly  before.  Thiswin 
the  yamg  and  bafltottfhl  Bertha,  sister  ordau^ter  of 
Charibeit,  King  of  Paris,  to  whom,  by  stipatetlon,  he 
granted  the  free  exercise  of  her  rehgloD  when  she 
came  into  the  ishnd.  Eth^bertfs  close  connexion 
with  the  mere  enfightened  nations  of  the  continent, 
and  his  frefpient  intercourse  with  French,  Roman, 
iad  Itdian  churchmen,  who,  ignorant  as  they  were, 
were  infinitely  more  civilized  than  the  Saxons,  proved 
highly  beneficial  to  England ;  and  in  the  code  of  laws 
this  prince  published  .before  his  death,  he  is  supposed 
to  have  been  indebted  to  the  suggestions  and  science 
of  these  foreigners,  although  the  code  has  more  of 
the  spirit  of  the  old  German  lawgivers  than  of  Justi- 
nian and  the  Roman  jurisconsults.  This  code  was 
not  octroyed,  aa  from  an  absolute  sovereign  (a  quality 
to  which  none  of  the  Saxon  princes  ever  attained), 
but  was  enacted  by  Ethelbert  with  the  consent  of 
the  states  of  his  kingdom  of  Kent,  and  formed  the 
fint  written  lawa  promulgated  by  any  of  the  northern 
eonqnerors ;  the  second  being  die  code  of  the  Bur- 
guodians,  published  a  little  later ;  and  the  third,  that 
of  the  Longobardi  or  Lombards,  which  was  promul- 
gated  in  their  dominions  in  the  north  of  Italy,  about 
half  a  centuiy  after  Ethe]bert*s  code.  As  king  of 
Kent,  Ethelberf  s  reign  was  a  very  long  and  happy 
one ;  as  BretwaMa*  he  otercised  considerable  author- 
ity or  influence  over  all  the  Saxon  princes  south  of 
the  Hnmber.  He  died  in  616,  and  was  succeeded, 
as  IQog  of  Kent,  but  not  as  Bretwalda,  by  his  son  Bad- 
bald.  The  Anglo-Saxona  at  this  period  were  very 
volatile  and  fickle  in  their,  faith,  or  very  imperfectly 
converted  to  the  Christinn  religion.  Passionately 
enamored  of  the  youth  and  beauty  of  his  8tep«mother, 
£thelberf  s  widow,  Eadbald  took  her  to  his  bed ;  and 
as  the  Christians  reprobated  siteh  incestuous  mar- 
riages, be  broke  witb  them  altogether,  and  returned 
to  his  priesu  of  the  oM  Teutomc  idolatry.  The  whole 
Kentish  people  turned  with  htm,  forsook  the-mission- 
ariesaad  the  churches,  expelled  the  Christian  bishop, 
and  again  set  up  the  rude  altars  of  the  Scandinavian 
idols.  Such  a  rek^we  as  this  was  not  uocommon 
amoDg  the  recently  converted  heathen  of  other  coun- 
tries, bat  the  sequel  is  curious,  and  makes  our  Saxon 


ancestors  appear  Hke  a  flock  of  sheep  following  the 
bell-wether.  Laurentins,  the  successor  of  Augustine 
in  the  archbishoprie  of  Canterblnry,  prevailed  on  Ead^ 
bfdd  to  put  avfay  his  step-mother  and  return  to  hla 
fold ;  and  no  sooner  had  ^e  king  done  so  than  all  his 
suhjecti  i^Blnmed  with  him,  widiont  murmur  or  dis- 
putation. 

We  have  said  that  EadbakI  dk)  not  succeed  to  the 
dignity  of  Bretwulda.  It  appears,  howeverr  he  made 
a  claim  to  it^  an^  that  the  other  princes  refused  their 
eoncurrence  add  obedience.  The  dignity  of  Bret*> 
wMtt  would  seem  from  this  and  other  instances  not 
to  have  b^n  <il>tained  by  regular  and  free  election, 
but  to  have  heen  conceded  to  him  who  showed  him* 
mff  ablest  to  maintain  his  claim  to  it  by  the  sword. 
The  three  first  Bretwaidas,  Ella,  Ceawlin,  and  Ethel- 
bert, were  Saxons  or  Jurtes;  but  now  the  dignity  passed 
to  the  more  powerful  Angles  in  the  person  of  Rsn- 
wAiiU,  about  the  year  617*  Redwald  was  King  of 
East  Anglia,  and  a  kind  of  a  Christian,  hairing  been 
converted  some  years  before  by  the  Bretwalda  £th«- 
elbert.  But  his  wifo  and  peojde  were  attached  to 
the  old  idofaitry,  and,  yielding  to  their  importunities,  he 
reopened  the  temples,  taking  care,  however,  to  pku;e 
a  Christian  altar  by  the  side  of  the  statue  of  Woden,' 
in  doing  which  he  no  doubt  hoped  to  conciliate  both 
parties.  During  his  reign  the  Scots,  who  had  re- 
newed hostilities  in  the  north,  were  beaten  by  the 
now  united  and  extended  Saxon  kingdom  of  J^orth- 
umbria.  At  a  later  period  Redwald  himself  was 
hostilely  engaged  with  the  Northmnbrian  king  Edil- 
frid,  who  is  said  to  have  destroyed  more  Britons  than 
all  the  other  Saxon  kings.  The  armies  of  the  Saxon 
kings  met  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Idel,  in  Notting- 
hamshire, where  rictory,  after^a  sanguinary  engage- 
ment, rested  on  the  crest  of  the  Bretwalda.  Edil- 
frid  was  slain. 

Edwin,  the  fifth  Bretwalda,  succeeded  (about  621), 
in  a  somewhat  irreguhur  manner,  both  to  the  dignity 
of  Redwald  and  the  kingdom  of  Edilfrid ;  and  so  suc- 
cessful was  he  in  his  wars  and  his  politics  that  he 
raised  Northumbria  to  a  superiority  over  aU  the  Saxon 
kingdoms,  thus  transferring  the  ascendancy  from  the 
south  to  the  north  of  the  island.  After  wavering 
some  time  between  the  old  national  faith  of  the  Sax- 
ons and  Christianity,  Edwin,  as  we  shaQ  afterwards 
have  to  rehte  more  particularly,  was  converted  by 
the  preaching  of  PauBnus,  a  Rrnnan  missionary,  and 
the  influence  of  his  fiur  wife  Edilberga,  who  was 
daughter  of  Ethelbert,  the  Bretwalda  and  King  of 
Kent,  and  a  Christian,  before  she  married  Edwin. 
The  happiest  effects  are  asserted  to  have  followed 
the  conversion  of  the  hitherto  ferocious  Northum- 
brians. **  In  this  time,"  says  one  of  the  old  chroni- 
clers, ^*  was  so  great  peace  in  the  kingdom  of  Edwin 
that  a  woman  might  have  gone  from  one  town  to  an- 
other without  grief  or  noyaunce  (molestataon) ;  and 
for  the  refreshing  of  way-goers,  this  Edwin  ordained, 
at  clear  weDs,  cups  or  dishes  of  brass  or  iron  to  be 
fastened  to  posts  standing  by  the  said  wells*  sides ; 
and  no  man  was  so  hardy  as  to  take  away  those  cups, 
he  kept  so  good  justice."'  Edwin  added  the  Isles  of 
>  Bid*.  t  Fab7«s. 
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Man  «iid  Ajn§ft§€^  to  him  NintiaMEaAmm 
and  wti  00  pOweffbitfaat  sU  l3»  Saoaon  kiii|^  Ackfeiowl- 
edged  kit  atOhoifitTV ^nd;  poid  faui  a>kiiid!otf  tribnta^ 
Aceoidiog  to  Mtawr  adsoiuita^  iio<  tako)  laaiDtauied'  a 
fli^roma^  ovor  ;tho  Seotl  and  Piotai  in  iwitbig^o 
hioif  in  tke  Toar  ^BS5^  tho* >pD|Ra' olykii  SdiC^iir  ''Ret 
AjDglorumt'WKiag  oTtiief  Aoglao,  oi^  Bflgli^^  Iirhk 
portoo  tho  dignity  ofiniaWfalAiiiacta^gniiaantaMd 
clear  moaaitigt  buthci  did  oal  hM^M^wBty  kaig. 
A(K>Qttfaa  year  633  Ponda^  the  '.Saaoiuptiaoei  of  MIbf^ 
cii^  relMdlod.agaifisSMliiaailtkoritgh  and^  fomingroa 
aUiaoce  witibOeadnitaUa;  or  CMmJWnr;  >Chojlcin^of 
NoitiK  WWea,  bo  Ibn^l^ «  gcoaft  %attio  at^/Hatfcdd, 
or  HOttlhfiekU  oear  tke  mor  Trait,  ioi  wUch  EdwiO 
wa«do&alod:aiidBlaiii4A;iwaa&)«  Tbo^alliaujoo^ 
ono  paitgri  of  tho  Sai^nio  \iatii  tiio>  Wobb  «o^fig^ 
agatast . adother  piftf  of  SalraBBt  ia ;  i^ndrkablo,  bnt 
tho  oaao  msi  oftoo  rapoatedi  i  Tkoiconfedorato  aiw> 
mioa  hAtfsnekk}  Ihem  opimuittedia.'boEriblo>  ofanigfalBr^ 
spanag.neiitbor' old  mahmorichMdvoa^iwOarioii /nor 
moako«  CadwaUaderaadftheWolalirahiaioQdinit&e 
teiiitory  of  the  tNoithiilnhiBmi  ab  YoHM^iitiPenda 


marohbdiilto  NoHoBLagaiaat^dio'Eait  An^.  Thii 
peo^le/had  iemtaraoed  tho  Chiialian  faiah  KMtoo  aeivon 
yeaia  boforevoli  tho oaniost  reproaoatataoBi  of  tho 
Brat«k^k]da£aamv:aiid  Sigobeliti  AoirloM'lu^  had 
)IatO])r  renoonood  hkerowotdkia  ooOgbi  Eg^tiOf  and 
reiihrod  teo^'skiiooastsryv  B«t  at  tha  apfiioaah  of 
Ponid&andihis'paganhboCtbe  old  «ddienlofthia  boiy 
reCiremonto«ncldiBeel^  the  lOancoto^  of  hit!  amy, 
with  a  wfattot  red  i  or; wfcnd^  hk  ToKgiopo  aumiiiae  not 
poraiittingihim  to  ^esvno  thoaword  and  haitle*aaDO. 
rPeidftwiiB  as  saeeoaifulhiAre  aa  (ho  had  boon  againat 
tiio:  OhtiitiailO  of  Korthimibriav  add  both  SKgefbort 
andfigericifOUtin'batdei  Atthii  timo^alniggle  for 
suproBMc^  aooiha  to  haroioxiODBd  batUbon  4iie  eon- 
veBtod:and  theunconvartOdiSaaoha^  oadl  PoOda,  aa 
head  of  thoiiattev^  iBviddiltiy  aiitied<atp6^aoaaiiig  tho 
ftdldignityofBce^iriddfiOBiit^hadbOen'oxtoeiaed  by 
EdiMn  crfl  JimrlhatDbliaii)!  Bnttholaetar  pgHnoo  laad 
laida  beobd  and  tara^baaift,  lohibh  oqablM  tho  Novlii^ 
i^igbriana  Ooigotahn  tbo  BAvbhtBgoin^thoivioira«coiu- 
tryviuad  ttailaBiit  tho^digotey  toi  Mroraaauibon  of  hia 
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!■  tfie  y«tr  ^34«  Oswaia^  Ihs  aephoW  of  Edwin, 
FU0ed  hit.  banner  in  Northmnbtia,  wbelre  Oadt^ittt- 
der,  after  aMDjr  aoeeasaes^  sooHMd  to  doapiae  preoai^- 
tioo.  He  And  laa  -Welsh  were  aaarpriBed  Hear  Hex- 
ham, and  ^rtall^  defeated  bgr  infenor  mmbem.  On 
the  part  of  dio  Angto-SaioDfl^  the  batdo  began  .wiili 
kneeliDg  and  pra^eia;  it  «ndad4  on  die  patt  o£  the 
Wehh,  in  tite  itmnOk  oi  CadtraSMieE,  i^dmae  detest- 
able craekj*  eonning*  jand  trdacheiy  prerent  na  from 
hnaering  faia  fcra^wy  ^er  pityni^  his  ftl^.ttid  in. the 
I  'of  Ina  am^ii  which'  nppeago  te  -have  as* 
Jdte  tide  of  A"  the  indncMe/*  Oswald  being 
eqaaQ^  imtipiiiiwi  bj  Iflie  /two  Navthnitibnan  atttas 
of  Dfaicia  nnd  .Dain^  then  ragained  all  thart;hia  ancle 
Edwin  haft  lbat»  and  aoen  j^er  most^of  the  Sakona 
acknefvledgnd  hioLm  Bootwialiki  Ho  atthbnteid  hi» 
sQceeas  li^  tim  €M  he  tfvuihi|M^  and,  ta  show  hia 
fiitiaade«  hp  infiitfDd  xiany*  monka  to  eonTpIete  thb 
oooferaion  of  Ihe  people  cf  Noilhnmbtia.  The  don 
naiian  of  l^indiafiune^  or  Moij  iabu]d«  and  die  Bsag* 
oiiceDt  noanalevy  that  rpae  there*  tnatified!  te  his 
nranificence.  Churches  and  monasteries  sprang  mp 
in  other  parts  of  the  north,  and  undoubtedly  for- 
wazded  drifization,  to  a  certain  point,  more  than  any 
iither  measures  or  establishmepts.  Oswald,  who  re- 
pured  to  the  court  of  Cynegib,  the  king  of  that  coun- 
try, to  demand  his  daughter  in  marriage,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  conversion  of  Wesaex^  and  when 
Cyneg^  made  a  donation  of  land  to  Sufitaus,  the 
R  iin  tmssioDfiry  and  biahopf  he  coniiriiied  it  id  bis 
qi! .  iTy  of  Brf^twftlda. 

\-  BretwaldzL,  Oswald  enercised  an  aatbority  over 


the  Saxon  nataona  nnd  ftrorinoaa  fiiQy  eifaal  to  that  of 
his  nnde  Xdsvin ;  and  he  is  aaid^  beside,  a)4ion|^  the 
fad  is  disputed^  to  have  coippelled  the  Pielish  «nd 
Scottisk  kinga  to  acknowledge  tbemaalve^hi^  vassal^ 
Oswald  was  slain  in  battle  (A^n.  642)  lihe  hie  nnel0 
Edwin,  and  byi  the  aamoi  enemy  9  the  fierce  and  styi 
uaeonnertod  Penda^  King  of  Merpia;  who  was  aa 
desipotia  aa  ever  of  estsUiahing  hia  own  aupremaey. 
But  the  Northuisbriana  once  oM^re  ndlied  wound  the 
hmdy  ai  die  bobved  Edwin,  and  on  ite  •  relraat  of 
thfr'headwns  fitom  die  wett^efehdediioek  of  Bambo- 
rougji^  they  onabled  Oawakl%  brother,  named  Oaivy, 
or  Oswio,  ¥^ose  wife  was  tiie  danigfator  of  the  great 
Edwin,  to  aaoend  the  throne  el  faia^fadieii«ln^kr#. 
Hia  snoeeasion*  however,  wa»  aot  iia(fia|nited,  nor  did 
hia  muider  of  ohe  of  hiar  competitoxa^  p^serte  tho 
integrity  ol^  thai  NorthHBilRianlLHngdoiinw  About  die 
year  661  it  waa  redfvided  into  its  tw»  <anoietit'  i«de>* 
i  pendent  atatea  ^  audi  whilst  Oawy  rataiaed  to  himself 
BermohM  di»  mtarei  northem  half,  Odefeirald  reSgned 
in  Deira,  or  the  aotith^m  pBxU  Tha  ^&severaAea 
was  n  fittal  bkiw  fiKim  widoh^  iNoitfainnbria  hev^  re^ 
covered. 

Oswy  bad  soon  to  contend  widi  the  old  enemy  of 
his  house,  the  slayer  of  his  two  predecessors.  Pen- 
da,  stiU  anxious  to  obtain  the  dignity  of  Bretwalda, 
which,  as  on  other  occasions,  seems  to  have  been  in 
abeyance  for  some  years,  ai^er  driving  the  Christian 
king  of  Wessex  from  his  throne  (a.d.  652),  advanced 
once  mm^j  aijd  this  time  with  fir©  fuid  swords  into 
NorthumUerlwnd,  Burniog  every  housfl  or  htit  he 
tbuDd  in  his  wnji  thia  siivage  td arched  na  fur  cm  Hiim- 
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bonragfa.  Trembli^  tt  his  reooReetiMU  ef  ifae  part, 
and  his  present  dotiger^  Oewy  enttBoted  for  peftee* 
wiiicli  he  at  length  obtahied  hj  meant  nf  mh  ptreaeMti, 
ho0tage%  and  an  amngeaent  of  intermoiTiageu  Hk 
aeeond  sen  was  sent  at  an  hbttage  to  Penda*s  donrt. 
Alehfrid,  his  eldest  son,  etpotwed  one  of  Pendn's 
daogfatnt,  and  ahartly  after  Peadn^  ton,  Peada^  or 
Weda,  matvied  one  of  OswyNi-  dm^iterSt  the  fiiir 
and  Chrittiaa  Alohfreda,  "whe  evHed  ioar  pnests  m 
her  train,  and  beeaflwioafeniiBeiitahin  convwtiilg  the 
fseeple  of  Moroia.  ''Thna,^  aays  Hnme,  ««tihe  Mr 
sex  have  had  the  merit  of  intrednchig  tho  C^nristuui 
doctriae  into  all  the  most  oonsidevaUe  kdngdoms  of 
the  Heptarohj.*' 

But  as  long  as  Penda  was  aMnie  in  the  hmd  there 
coald  be  no  lasting  psatfe.  Having  desolated  East 
Anglia  (A.i>r654)«  he  advaneed  once  more  against 
the  Northvmbrians,  his  army  being  sweiied  by- the 
forces  of  thirty  vassal  kings  or  chieftains,  Welsh  or 
Cumbrians,  as  well  as  Saxons.  This  time  gifts  and 
offers  were  of  no  avail.  Oswy  was  obliged  to  fight ; 
and  the  hardest  fougjht  battle  that  had  been  seen  for 
many  years  before,  took  place  between  him  and 
Penda,  not  far  from  York.  Here,  at  last,  this 
scourge  of  Britain  or  England  (for  the  first  name  is 
now  Bcaively  apppopriate)  peirMied  iiy  lint  violent 
death  he  had  causod  so  many  princesf  and  thirty  of 
his  chief  oaiplBins  wSfre  slain  with  hi».  Anotiber 
aoeonnt  is,  that  of  the  thirty  vassal  kings  or  ehiefii 
who  followed  him  to  tlie  Aeli,  only  one  «toaped,  and 
that  this  ene  was  the  !King  of  Gwynedh,  a  state  in 
•North  Wales,  which  seenas  to  have  eompiised  Cardi- 
ganshire, pait  of  Merionethshire,  and  all  Caernar- 
vonshire. Twelve  abbeys,  with  broad  lands  attached, 
showed  the  gratitnde  of  Oswy  for  his  nnexpeeied 
victory ;  and,  according  to  a  castom  which  was  now 
obtaining  among  all  the  northern  conqnerors,  he  ded- 
icated an  infimt  daughter  to  the  service  of  God^  and 
took  her  to  the  Lady  of  Hilda,  who  shortly  after  re- 
moved with  her  nuns  ft^m  Hartlepool  to  ihe  vade  of 
Whitby,  where  there  soon  anise  one  of  the  most 
famed  and  splendid  monasteries  of  the  middle  aget. 
But  all  the  proceedings  of  the  victor  were  not  of  so 
pious  or  tranquil  a  nature.  After  Penda's  death  Os- 
wy rapidly  overran  the  country  of  his  old  enemies 
the  Mercians,  on  whom  he  inflicted  a  cruel  ven« 
geance.  He  attached  all  dieir  tenritory  north  of  the 
Trent  to  his  Northumbrian  kngdom ;  and  Peada,  lus 
8on-in>lRW,  being  treacheroody  wiBrderad  soon  after 
(it  is  said  by  his  own  wife,  who  was  Oswy's  daugh- 
ter), he  seised  the  southern  part-  of  Mesoia  also*  It 
was  probably  at  this  high  tide  of  his  fortune  (AiO*  fl66) 
that  OsWT  assamed  the  rank  of  Bretwtilda.  The 
usual  broad  assertion  b  made,  that  the  Picte-  and 
Scots,  and  tile  other  natives  of  Britain,  acknowledged 
his  supremacy.  ThM«  was  soon,  however,  another 
Bretvrakla;  the  Ih^  instance  we  believn  of  two  soch 
suns  shining  together  in  our  hemisf&ere. 

In  656  the  eoldermen  or  nobles  of  Mercia  rose  up 
in  arms,  expelled  the  Northumbrians,  and  gave  tbe 
crown  to  Wvlvebe,  another  of  Peiida's  sons,  whom 
they  had  carefully  concealed  from  the  eager  search 
of  Oswy.    This  Wulfere  not  only  retained  posses* 


non  of  Mercia,  but  extended  -his  dominions  by  con- 
quests inWesssx  and  the  neif^boring  countries; 
after  widoh  he  became  king  of  al  the  •'Anstnliui 
rogions/'  or  BretwaUa  in  all  those  pssCs  of  the  iskuid 
that  116  sooth  of  the  HUmber.  About  the  same  time 
Oswy  was  ftirtfasr  wnakeneiby  Ae  ambition  of  his 
eMeet  son'AlddHd,  who  demanded  and  obtained  t 
part  of  ^Northnnbria 'in  independent  sovereignty. 
The  sickness  caied  die  y«ttow,  or  tknyepnn  plague, 
nfflletsd  Oji^and  hie  enemies  alike*;  ifor  jt  began  in 
the  woutb,  gtndtttily  saEtendedto  thn^noidi,  and  at 
ten^  Tagod  over  the  wbolchdandwithlheexcepiMm 
of  the  meuktiLini  of  Caledonia.'  Among  the  earliest 
vloflms  of  this'  pesmietioe  vfere  idagBinreUrishops, 
bishlcips,  monks;  nod  tfonsi  As  the  pkigpe  Inow  mskes 
HsappoamAce  annuayy  in  «ome'«f  the^ooantries  of 
the  East,  so  did  this  ^tto^w  sickness  brfeak  out  ia^mr 
iskuid  for  twi^my  yecfr«.  iOng  Oswy^  who  is  gene- 
itill}^  considisred  the' last  ofthe'BretwaldiiSs  though 
others  cen^tinue  the  title  to  fitlielbald,  King  of  Meicis, 
died  In  mo;  during  the  progifosa  of  thlsifeaiful  db- 
easerhtttnotofit. 

Although  we  here  tone  the  cofivenlent  pofait  of  coo- 
centmtiot)  afforded  by  tho  reignt  ef  <thO  Brettvaklas. 
it  is  at  a  point  whemtbe  sevan  ktegdonuof  the  Uep- 
tarehy  had  merged  into  tihrca ;  fer  the  weak  states 
of  Kont,  Sussec,  Essex,  and  East  Angfla  were  now 
reduced  to  a  ooad^aa  of  vassadaga  by  one  or  the 
other  of  their  pcrwerfal  naighbot9c  and  the  great 
game  fbr  supreme  dorahnen  remained  in. the  faaads 
of  Northumbria,  Mercia,  and  Wessea  We  are  also 
reliared  from*  any  necessity  iof  detail  The  pareceding 
nanw^e  will  convey  a  sufficient  notion  of  the  wn 
the  Anglo-Saxon  statas  vraged  with  tme  anodier ;  and 
as  we  approach  the  junction  of  die  three  great  streams 
of  Northumbria,  Meicia,  and  Wessex,  whi<^  werp 
made  to  flow  in  one  cfaannel- under  Egbert,  we  shall 
notfoe  only  the  important  ciroamstanoes  that  led  to 
that  event.    • 

Oswy  was  suoceedod  hi' the  greater  part  of  his 
Northumbrian  dominioBs  by  his  son  Egfrid,  who  was 
scarcely  seated  on  that  now  totterfaif  throne  when 
^0  Pkts  jseated  hetwaen  the  Tyne  and  the  Forth 
broke  into  instm-ee^n.  With  a  strong  body  of  cav- 
alry, Egfrid  defeated  them -in  a  btoody  battfe,  and 
again  rednced'  thbra  to  a  dooblftd  ohedirnee.  Som«* 
eight  years  after,' aibbitions  of  obtainlnjB^  all  the  power 
his  fadier  had  once  held,  Egfrid  invaded  Mereia.  A 
drawn  bMtle  was  fought  (a.d.  879)  1^  the  rival  Sax- 
ons en  the  banks  of  *  the  Tr^ot,  and  peace  was  then 
vestOMd  1^ means  of  a  holj'servant  4af  the  church; 
batitwaa  beyond  the  Wafabp's  powor  to  restore  the 
lives  of  the  brtcre  who  hadliiflen,  and  whose  loss  sadly 
weakened  both  ^£en)ia  and  Nortfaumbria.  In  685 
Egfrid  "Was  cdahi  in  a  war  with  Bmde,  liie  Pietisli 
king;  and>th0  Seats  aind  some  af  the  northern  Wekh 
joined  tile  Picts,^Lnd  <^rriedtimir  arms  iatoEnglsnd. 
In  the  exposed  ports  of  Nordiumbria  the  An^-Sax- 
ons  were  put  to  th«  svrord  or  taduced  to  slavery,  and 
that  kingdom^bacamo  the  scene  of  wretohedneas  and 
anarchy«  In  the  course  of  a  century  fourteen  kings 
ascended  liie  throne  in  a  manner  as  irregular  as  their 
descent  from  it  was  rapid  and  tragKal.    Six  were 
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mmdmnd  hf  their  knBiii0&  «c  iithar  oompstitQri,  Im 
wore  ezpelM  bf^tbear  sabjeel^  two  became  iaimk9« 
•od  one  only  died  with  the  ccown  on  his  head. 

Abhwi^  es^Qsed^Iike  ofl  the  AngkHSaxon stalesi 
lo  wmngaiany  reiialiitioiiB  m  iUigwennooBftr  Mevemi 
the  old  nrel  of  NortfaiaiihfMW  £»  a  eoindenbto  period 
seeoMd to  nw oa  thedeoliDe  of  thflJbttor* aodiobld 
&ir  to  fae  the  -viator  of  the  three  great  atalas.  After 
wamf  haidljF-ceiitBSted  batdee  the  kiaga  of  Weiaex 
were  redneed  to  aerve  as  vaasala,  and.bjr  Iho  year 
737  Etbuubaad,  the  Metoian  kingt  ruled  with  a 
paramount  authority  over  att  the  country  south  of 
the  Humbert  with  the  eaoeptioa  only  of  Wales*  Bnt 
five  yeaca  after  the  saasal  state  asserted  its  indepen- 
deuce,  and  m  •  gaeat  batUe  at  Bnx&Hr4«  in  OxiBord- 
dure,  vielory  declared  for  the  Golden  Djea^oo,  the 
rtandard  of  Weasea*  Between  the  years  757  and 
7M  the  asperionty  of  Morcia  was  saecess^y  r^^ 
sorted  by  King  Of!a,  who,  after  subduing  parts  of 
Sasoex  and  KJoot^  invaded  Oilbrdahire,  and  took  all 
that  part  of  the  kinf^dofn  of  Weasex  that  lay  on  the 
left  of  the  Thames.  Then  turning  his  anna  against 
the  Webb*  be  drove. the  biai^  of  Fovis  from  Peng- 
worn  (no«r  Shrewsbary>'b«yDnd  tha  river  Wye,  and 
piautad  stvosg  Sexoa  ooleaiea  between  that  river  and 
the  SeawQ.  To  sncove  liiese  cowpiests  and  protect 
hissnbiactafroni  the  inroads  anifors^of  the  Welsh, 
bo  raaorted  to  annas  that  bear  qiute  a  Roman  char^ 
aetopw  H*  caused  a  ditth  and  nnnpart  Ho  be  drawn 
all  nhmg  the  finntier  of  Waloa  (a  line  n^easaring  100 
mi^am^  bef^nuig  at /Basaagwecko  in  Fbntslnre,  not 
iurfimntka  month  of  tho  Dee*  .and  ending  on  die 
SePMBiiear  BvietoL  There  are  egtfensive.  venains 
of  tte  wnrk,  wliieb  the  Wetah  etill  odl  •'  Cbiwdfa 
Ofc,"  or OffnTa  Dykeb-  Bal  thn  work  was  acaively 
fiaiihed  when  Iha  Wekh  filled  Up  part  of  the  ditob, 
broke  tfaroagh  the  rampaitii  and  slew  many  of  Ofiii's 
ooUieca  vsfailB.thay  were>  plaaaantly  oagagod  in  cele- 
brating Christmas.  Ofia  the  Terrible,  aa  he  was 
Qslled,  look  a  fearriUe  vengeance*  Helmet  the  moon- 
iiMnaaiB  at  Rhodtiaa^  and^  eneounteiEed  them  in  a 
hattia  them,  in  whioh  the  king  of^Noiih  Walea,  and 
the  pride  of  the  Wehh.  youth' and  aobilUy»  were  oat 
te  piacaa.  The  prison«in  he  took  were  eondemaed 
to  the  haraheat  eondiHoA  of  shvevy-  Master  of  the 
wintli,  itia  aaid  thathadMywcompefled  the  Northnm- 
briana  beyond  the  Huaaber  to  pay  boo  tribute;  but 
die  year  ia  M*  nMntiottOd^  and  tho  fact  isnot  veiy 
dear.  Teai  years  of  victmy  and  ooaqiieat«  say  bis 
neither  elated  him  nor  swelled 
'yet,"  adds  bnoitf  them,  *'he  was 
t  of  baa  regal  atate^;  for  diati  in  regard  of 
bii  greaft  prarogative,  and  not  of  any  pride,  he  first 
oonnaanded,  that  even  in  tunes  of 
nnd'  hb  aaccesaora  in  the  crown, 
daadd,  aa  they  passed  lfaron|^  any  ci^*  have  trump- 
den  going  emi  toamding  hefbrt  them%  to  show  that 
tba  pteaapea  of  the  king  oboold  bread  both  fear  and 
ia  all  who  either  aee^or  hear  hink*'^  We 
I  ibfgive  him  dm  trumpets*  craoked  and  out  of 
)  m  limy  naght  be;  but  Ofib,  in  reality,  had  the 
tind  of  ptide.-'the  moot  insaciabia  ambition ; 

>  TW  L%g9r  Botk  ^Mu  Aftao*^  at  qwcad  ia  SpMdfi  Chnnkltt. 


and  he  wao  gailby  of  a  aeries  of  cmel  and  treaehefooa 
mnrdars  that  makea  the  heart  shaddevr  ai^en  u>  the 
midst  of  these  berimonaaimala,  where  almost  every 
alternate  page  is  aoaked  throng^  and  thvoug^  with 
blood*  William  of  Malmesbury  deelarea  he  is  at  a 
loss  to  determine  whelhec.ifae  merits  or  crimes  of 
this  prince  preponderated ;  >bvt  as  Offis  was  a  most 
muniScent  beneAetor  to  the  •church,  the  monks  an 
general  (the  only  hiatoriaas  of  those  timoa)  did  not 
partake  of  this  scrafde,  and  pmiaed  hkn  to  exceesk 
Aa  a  sovereign,  however^  Ofia  had  indUspntable  and 
hi^  merita,  and  the  country  made  some  progreas 
under  his  rei^  and  by  his  example*  He  hikd  some 
taste  for  the  elegancies  of  life  and  the  fine  arts;  he 
built  a  palace  at*'  Tamvrorth  town,"  whidi  vtras  the 
wonder  of  the  ago;  and  his  siedal8.and  coins  are  of 
much  better  taate  and  workmanship  than  those  of  any 
other  Saxon  monarsh.^    He  maintained  an  epistolary 


SiLVKR  Com  OF  Of  FA.— From  Britiib  Museum. 

cmsPOspondBnoe  with  Cfaariemagae ;  and  it  is  highly 
interesting,  and>  e  consoling  proof  of  proi^ossion,  to 
see  the  trade  of  the  nation  and  &e  cooamercial  inter- 
course between  Ei^and  and  France  made  a  subject 
of  discossioB  in. these  royid  lebtess.  When,  towards 
the  cbse  of  his  i«ign,  bis  body  being  racked  with 
disease  and  his  soul  vrith  a  late  remoiBe,  he  gare 
hima^tip  to  monkish  devotion  and  superstitious  ob- 
servaneos4  there*  was  still  a  certain  taste  as  well  as 
gnandenr  in  his  expiatory  donatioas,  and  a  remarkable 
happinesaef  ofaoioe  (Aongh  this  ia  aaid  to  have  been 
dksectad  by  the  accidental  discovery  of  a  few  bones) 
in  boa  sitae  for  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  the  most 
magnlficeiit  of  all  the  eccleaiastical  edifices  he  erected.* 
According  to  some  of  the  old  writers,  his.  laat  vi^bke 
exploit  waa  the  defeat  of  a  body  of  Danish  invadera : 
and  it  IB  generally  alk>wed  tbat«  during  the  ktter  part 
of  hia  reign,  a  few  sbaps*  crewa,  the  precursors  of 
those  hordes  tiiat  desohited  England  soon  after,  eflfoc- 
ted  a  binding  on  our  coast,  and  did  some  mischief. 
On  the  death  of  Oft,  after  a  kmg  reign,  in  Uie  year 
795,  the  great  power  of  Mercia,  which  his  craft, 
vakmr,  and  fortune  had  built  up,  and  which  his  ener- 
gies alone  had  aapported,  began  rapidly  to  decline ; 
and  as  NocAumbria  continued  in  a  hopeless  condition, 
Weesex,  loag.the  leaat  of  the  three  groat  rival  states, 
aoon  had  the  field  to  herMl£ 

At  the  thne  of  Ofia's  death  the  throne  of  Weasex 
was  occupied  1^  Bribtric,  or  Beortric,  whose  right 
was  considered  very  questionable  even  in  those  di^s, 
when  the  rule  of  succession  was  very  far  firom  being 
settled.  Egbert,  the  son  of  Akhmund,  had  a  better 
title  but  fewer  partwans;  and,  after  a  short  and  un- 

1  Pklffiva,  Hist. 

a  Th0praMatv«MrtbtoAhbs)rCkvTBkorSt.iabm%,wfaidiBtBnds 
on  tb«  site  of  that  uracfeed  bjr  Offi^  wu  built  three  eentariet  later,  by 
William  Rnfos.  A  considerable  portion  oT  the  materials  employed  are 
Roman  bricks  or  tHes  taken  from  the  rnhM  of  the  anorant  eity  of  Tera 
isMoknead  in  the  avirhborhood. 
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successful  struggle  for  the  crown,  he  fled  &r  his  life, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  court  of  Oflh,  the  Mercian. 
His  triumphant  rival,  Beortric,  then  dispatched  am- 
bassadors into  Mercia,  charged  with  the  double  duty 
of  demanding  the  hand  of  Eadburgha,  one  of  Ofla*s 
daughters,  and  the  head  of  Egbert.  Ofla  readily 
gave  his  daughter  (he  could  hardly  have  given  a 
greater  curse),  but  he  refused  the  second  request. 
He,  however,  withdrew  his  protection  from  his  royal 
guest,  who  fled  a  second  time  fbr  his  life.  , {Egbert  re- 
paved  to  the  court  or  camp  of  the  Emperor  dharle- 
magne,  who  received  him  hospitably,  and  ojoDployed 
him  in  his  armies.  During  a  residence  of  foiKteen  or 
fiffceen  years  on  the  continent,  Mving  chi«fly  among 
the  French,  who  were  then  much  vaote  polished  than 
the  Saxons,  Egbert  acquired  many  aecompfishments; 
and,  whether  as  a  soldier  or  statesmaiit  he  could  not 
have  found  a  better'  instructor  than  Chariemagne. 
Eadburgha,  the  daughter  of  Ofla,  and  wife  of  Beortric, 
was  a  woman  of  a  most  depraved  ch|ir|u;ter-^ineonti- 
nent,  wanton,  perfidious,  and  cruel.  When  men 
thwarted  her  love  or  otherwise  gave  her  oflence,  she 
armed  the  uxorious  king  against  them  ^  and  wheit  he 
would  not  be  moved  to  cruelty,  she  became  the  exe* 
cutioner  of  her  own  vengeance.  She  had  prepared 
a  cup  of  poison  for  a  young  nobleman  who  was,  her 
husband's  favorite ;  by  some  inadvertenoe  this  was  so 
disposed  that  the  king  drank  of  it  as  w^ll  as  the  in- 
tended victim,  and  died  a  horrid  death  (a.d.  ^00). 
According  to  another  version  of  the  story  she  had 
filled  the  bowl  expressly  for  the  king,  and  many  of, 
his  householders  and  wa^iors  %vere  poisoned  li^4t: 
The  crime  was  discovered,  and  the  queen  degraded 
and  expeUed ;  the  thanes  and  men  of  Wessex  de- 
creeing, at  the  same  time,  that  for  the  fonre  no  king's 
wives  should  be  called  queens,  nor  suffered  to  sit  ty$r 
tiieir  husbands'  sides  upon  the  throne.  She  alaoiSiiok 
refoge  with  Charlemagne,  who  assigned  her  a  tet^ 
dence  in  a  convent  or  abbey.  But  in  process  of  time 
she  began  to  conduct  herself  so  vick>usly,  that  she 
wiiB  turaed  out  of  this  plaee  of  shelter:  Somb  years 
dfter  her  expulsion  a  wi^maiif  of  foreign  mien,  dad 
Aded  beauty,  was  seen  begging  ahns  m  the  streets  of 
Pavia,  in  Italy;  it  was  Eadburgha,  the  widow  of 
the  king  of  the  West  Saxon»-^e  daughter  of  Offa, 
monarch  of  all  England  south  of  the  Humber.  It 
is  believed  she  ended  her  days  at  Pavia. 

As  soon  as  Egbett  learned  the  death  of  Beortric,  he 
returned  from  France  to  Wessex,  when  the  thanes 
and  the  people  received  him  with  open  arms.  The 
first  years  of  his  reign  were  empk^ed  in  establishing 
his  authority  over  the  inhabitants  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall ;  but  he  had  then  fo  meet  the  hostility  of 
the  Jealous  Mercians,  who  ifivaded  Wessel  With  ttH 
their  forces.  Egbett  met  them  at  Elyndome,  or 
Ellandum,  near  Wilton,  in  Wiltshire,  with  an  army 
very  inferior  in  numbers,  hur  in  superi6r  fitting  con- 
dition ;  being,  to  use  the  ex)>res^lon'  of  one  of  our 
quaint  old  chroniclers,  *^  lean,  meagre,  pale,  and  long- 
breathed,"  whereas  the  Mercians  were  **  fat,  corpu- 
lent, and  short-winded.**  He  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory, and  was 'soon  after  enabled  to  attach  Mercia 
and  all  its  dependencies  to  his  kingdom*    He  estab- 


lished subreguli,  or  under-kings,  in  Kent  and  East 
Anglia ;  and  not  satisfied  with  the  dominion  of  the 
island  soutb  of  the  Humber,  he  crossed  that  river, 
and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Northumbria.  He 
invaded  that  once  powerful  state  when  anarchy  was 
at  its  height.  Incapaiile  of  resistance,  the  Northum- 
brians made  an  ofier  of  entire  submission  (a.d.  825) ; 
and  Eanred,  theu*  king,  became  the  vassal  and  tribu- 
tary of  the  great  monarch  of  Wessex.  It  appears, 
however,  that  Egbert  graated  much  milder  terms  of 
dependence  to  the  Northumbrkns  than  to  any  of  the 
rest. 
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Thns^  4n  the  first  quarter  of  the  ninth  century, 
and  three  hundred  and  seventy^six  years  after  the 
first  landing  of  Hengist  and  Horsa^  was  eflfected  what 
some  historians  call  the  reduction  of  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Heptarchy  under  one  sovereign.  Egbekt, 
however*' did  not  assume  die  tide  of  King  of  England. 
He  contented  himself  with  the  style  of  King  of 
Wessex,  and  with  the  dignity  and  authority  of  Bret- 
walda.  This-  authori^  was  sometimes  questioned 
or  despised  hi  more  than  one  part  of  the  kingdom ; 
Irnt  counting  from  the  river  Tweed  to  the  shores  of 
the  British  Channel  and  the  extremity  of  Cornwall, 
there  were  none  could  make  head  against  him ;  and 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  reign  he  possessed, 
or  absolutely  controUed,  more  territory,  not  only  than 
any  Saxon  sovereign  that  preceded  him,  but  than 
any  thvfe  fofiowed  hhn.  Even  Wales,  if  not  con- 
quered, was  at  one  time  coerced  and  kept  in  a 
dependent  state. 

But  nd  sooner  had  England  made  sdme  approaches 
towards  a  union  and  consolidation,  and  the  blessinp 
of  a  regular  government,  than  the  Danes  or  North- 
men appeared  in  force,  and  began  to  throw  every- 
thing into  confusion  and  horror.  In  the  year  832, 
when  Egbert  was  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  a 
number  of  diese  ferocious  pirates  landed  in  the  Isle 
of  Bheppey,  and  having  plundered  it  escaped  to  dieir 
ships  Without  loss  or  hinderance^  The  very  next 
year  the  marauders  landed  from  thhty-five  ships, 
and  were  encdunter^d  by  the  brave  abd  active  Eg- 
beit  at  Charmottth,  In  Dorsetshire.  The  English 
were  astonished  at  the  ferocity  and  desperate  valor 
of  these  new  foes,  who,  though  they  lost  great  num- 
bers, maintained  their  position  for  awhile,  and  then 
made  good  their  retreat  to  their  ships.  Indeed, 
some  accounts  state  that  Egbert's  army  vras  defeated 
in  the  engagement;  that  two  chief  captains  and  two 
bishops  were  slain ;  and  that  Egbert  himself  only 
escaped  hy  the  covert  nf  night.  In  cruising  along 
the  English  coasts,  where  they  frequently  landed  in 
small  bodies  at  defenceless  places,  the  robbers  of  the 
north  forfflfed  ati  acquaintance-  with  the  inhabitants 
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M  a  DaAlib  Baia>reUef ; 


of  Cornwall,  whkti  ended  in  nn  ill-as90rted  alliance. 
The  ragged  pTomontory  which  8tre^e|S  out  to,  the 
Land's  End  h«d  nev^r  been  invaded  by  (he  Su^m 
coDqnerois  of  the  ialan4  nntil  the  comjMur^velj  re- 
ceot  period  of  &47,  and  even  thep,  aa  w^haye  showp, 
the  natire  population  there  waa  npt  va^oh  disturbed. 
At  recently  •%  809  Egbert  had  inved^d  their  terri- 
tory, where  he  ibund  them  in  8Hch  force  a^d  apirit 
that  he  Joat  manj  of  hia  troops  before)  he  could  re- 
duce tham  to  a  .nqmin^l  obe^ieoce^  7^ey  must 
efen  now  haTe  been  numeroua  and  warUk.e,  fbr.on  the 
itiimlated  landing  in. their  territory  of  the|r  Di^iiah 
lilies,  in  834^  tbej  joined  them  in  great  force^  ax^ 
narcbed  with  them  into  Deyonshire,  \frhere  they 
foood  many  old  Britona  equally  willing  to  rise  against 
the  Saxona  who  had  aettled  among  them.  But 
Egbert  waa  agjain  on  the  alert.  He  met  them  with 
bi  weD-appointed  army  at  Heng9down-hill,  aud  de- 
feated them  with  eaoEpuuia  alaughter. 

This  waa  Uie  last  martial  expbit  of  Egbert,  who 
died  in  836,  after. a  Ipng  reign.  The  kingdom  he 
had  in  a  manner  built  up  out  of  many  piecea  began 
to  fall  asunder  almost  before  his  coffin  waa  deposited 


in  the  phurch  of  Winchester.  He  waa  succeeded 
by  hi^  eldest  suniviDg  son  £tii£IiWui«f,  one  of  the 
first  operations  of  whose  government  was  to  give  the 


lungdom  of  Kent>  with  its  dependencies,  Sussex  and 
Ease3^  in  separate  80vereig;nty,  to  hia  son  Athelstane.* 
He  retained;  Wessex  ^  Ifut  Mercian  which  Egbert 
had  subdued,  again  atarted  into  independence ;  and 
thus*  when  union  was  becomiDg  more  and  more 
necessaiy,  ^i  face  an  enemy  aa  terrible  to  the  Sax- 
ona aa  the  Saxona  had  been  to  the  Britons,  the  spirit 

1  Eihelwnlf  had  hara  sub-regulnt  of  Kent  under  hii  father,  bat  then 
he  was  in  reality  tabordinate  to  Eg-bert,  who  maintaioed  full  authority 
k  iatM*  qilta  olaar  whether  Athelstvne  waa  the  eldest  son  or  the  bro- 
ther oC  Etkalwnlf. 
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of  disunion,  jealousy,  and  discord  asspiiped  a  fatal 
ascendency. 

The  Scandinavian  pirates  soon  found  there  was  no 
longer  an  Egbert  in  itxe  knd.  They  ravaged  all  the 
southern  coasts  of  the  kingdoms  of  Wessex  and 
Kent ;  they  audaciously  sailed  up  the  Tlmmes  and 
Ihe  Medway;  and  stormed  and  pillaged  Londoa, 
Rochester,  and  Canterbury.  The  idea  of  the  need 
of  a  common  cooperation  ftt  last  suggested  itself,  and 
a  sort  of  congress  composed  of  the  bishops  and  thanes 
of  Wessex  and  Mercia,  was  held  at  Kingsbuiy,  in 
Oxfordshire  (a.d.  851).  Some  energetic,  and  for 
the  most  part  successful  measures  followed  these 
defiberations.  Barhulf,  King  of  Mercia,  was  defeated 
and  slain ;  but  Ethelwulf  and  his  son  Ethelbnld,  at 
the  liead  of  their  men  of  WesSex,  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  Danes  at  Okeley,  in  Surrey,  and 
achieved  such  a  slaughter  as  those  marauders  had 
never  before  suffered  in  any  of  the  several  countries 
they  had  invfi^ed.  Soon  alter  Alhelstane^  the  king 
of  Kent,  with  Alchere,  the  eolderman,  defeated  the 
pirates,  and  took  nine  of  their  ships  at  Sandwich. 
The  west  of  England  also  contributed  a  victory ;  for 
Ceorl,  with  the  men  of  Devon,  defeated  the  Danes 
at  "Wenbuiy.  These  severe  checks,  together  with 
the  disordered  state  of  France,  which  favored  their 
incursions  in  that  direction,  where,  they  soon  laid 
Paris  in  ^hes,  seem  to  have  induced  the  marauders 
to  suspend  for  awhile  their  great  attacks  on  England ; 
but  such  was  the  mischief  they  had  done,  and  die 
apprehensions  they  still  inspired,  that  the  Wednes- 
day of  each  week  w^as  appointed  as  ^  day  of  public 
prayer  to  in^ilore  the  Divyie  assistance  against  the 
Danes.  During  the  confusion  (heir .  attacks  caused 
in  England,  the  Welsh  many  times  descended  from 
their  mountain,  and  feO  upon  the  Saxons.  Ethel- 
wulf is  said  to  have  taken  vengeance  for  this,  by 
n^rching  through  their  country  as  tar  as  tihe  Isle  of 
Anglesey,  and  compelling  the  Welsh  to  acknowledge 
his  authority;  but  precisely  the  same  stories  are 
vaguely  related  (as  thia  is)  of  several  Saxon  kings, 
who  cettaioly  never  preserved  any  congqest  or 
authority  thene  for  any.  length  of  time.. 

Ever  since  their  conversion  the  Saxony  of  superior 
condition  had  been  singularly  enamored  of  journeys 
or  pilgrimagfBS  to  Home;  ^d  besides  the  jprelates 
who  went  upon  business,  many  princes  ana  kings, 
crowned  or  uncrowned  and  dethroned,  had  told  their 
orisons  before  the  altar  of  St.  Peter.  Ethelwulf, 
whose  devotion  was  fervent,  though  his  sense  of 
some  moral  duties  wai  languid^  now  felt  the  general 
desire,  and,  as  the  island  was  trancjuil,  he  passed  over 
to  the  continent  (a.d.  853),  and,  crossing  the  Alps 
and  the  Apennines,  arrived  at  Rome,' where  he  was 
honorably  received^  and  tarried  nearly  one  year. 
On  his  return,  forgetting  that  he  was  an  d\i  man,  he 
became  enamored  of  Judith,  the  fair  and  youthful 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald,  King  of  the  Franks, 
and  espoused  that  princess  with  gi*oat  soleqinity  in 
the  cathedral  of  Rheims,  where  he  placed  her  by 
his  side,  and  caused  her  to  be  crowned  as  queen. 
Athelstane,  his  eldest  son,  was  dead,  but  Ethelwulf 
had  still  three  sons  of  mao*s  estate, — Ethelbald, 


£thelbert,.and  Etlie^^,  ^de9,A]fyed«.tbeD  a  boy, 
who  was  destined  to  see  his  brothers ,  aacexKl  and 
descend  the,  throne .  ip  ,  pap^d   9,ucceaaioii«,.  aod   to 
become   himself  **tlie   Great.''  .  From  tl)e  usual 
thirst  for  power,  it  is  probable  ti^  l^etoe  this 
French  marriage,  Ethelbald*.  who^.vas  .akea47  ^ 
trusted  with  the  government  of  part, of  lu^  father's 
kingdom,  was  anxious  to  pofseaahiQ^self  of  this  whole ; 
but  the  marriage,  and  the  circumatajace^ .  attending 
it  gave  plausible  .grounds  of  complain^  an^  Prinoe 
Ethelbald,  Adelstane,  Bishop  of,  Sherboi^  Eawulf, 
Earl  of  Somerset,  and  tl^  other  thanes,  and  man  of 
Wes^ex  that  Joined  in  a  plot  to  dethrQQ^  the  absent 
king,  set  forth  in  their  manifesto  that  he  had  given 
the  nan^e  an4  authority  of  .que^n  to  his  Fipench  wifo, 
had  seated  her  )}y  his  aide  oii  tlie  throiia»  and  *•*  openly 
eaten  inth  her  .at  the  ,taj^e  ;**  all  which  was  a^unst 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  WesaeaK,  which  had  £ar 
ever  abolished  the  qoeexiiy.diglutTv  in  conaetpiaooe  of 
the  crimes  of  Eadbi^rgha*    It  is  psobahle  also  tbat 
the  favor  shown  to  the  boy  Alfred  bad  some  share  in 
£thelbald>  resentipent*    Ethelwulf  had  cprcied  hk 
favorite  son  with  him  to  Eoma^  where  the  pope 
anqinted  htm  as  king  with  holy  oil,  and  with,  hia  own 
hands.    It  is. more  than  likety  that  Alfred  bad  al- 
ways been  destined  by.  bis. father  to  fill  ^  noinar 
throne  in  tjbe  kingdom,. but  this  acW  Bodthe  wonder^ 
ful  estimation  the  oil  of  conaecration  was  bekl  in,  in 
those  days*,  especially  whan  adminialored  b^  the 
pontiff  of  the  Christian  wodd,  may  have  ii)duced  bis 
brothers  to  snspeet  that  the  Bexijauun  of  the  famify 
was  to  be  preferred  to  them  alL    A  xacant  hiatoriao 
^--an  indefatigable  searcher  in^  the  okl  chnuucles 
and  records,  of  tbe  kipgdom-T^ia..  of  opinion  that, 
though  the  fact  is  not  mentioned  in  express  tonna  in 
our  ancient  historians,  Osh^gba^  hJA  fii9t  wife,  and 
the  n^other  of  his  childreo»  was  not  dead  at  the  tii;ne« 
but  merely  put,  away  b^  Ethelwulf  to  jnpke  room 
for  Judith.^ .  In  spite  of  their. davoijIiQn  and«eal  for 
the  churchy  such  procoedin^i  were  not  nnconunon 
among  kiz\gi  in  t^e  middle  ag<es;  hpt  if  Etbelwnlf  so 
acted«  th^  ^d^tifulneas  of  his  eldest  aon,  who  bad  a 
mother's  wrongs  to  avenge,  wouM  appear  the  mora 
exe^^oahl^    Whatever  waine.thair  motif  ea*  and  griev- 
ances, a  ibi^midable  fa(;|tion»  io  Anna,  opposed  fitbcd- 
wulf  when  be  returned  to  the  ia^nd  wilb  bit  young 
bride.    Yet  the  old  king  bad  many  frianda;  hia 
par^  gained  strength  aftor  hi/i  airival  among  tbem, 
and  it  wm  thov^t  he  might  have  expelled  Ethel* 
bald  and  his , adherents    Bnt.the  old  man  abrank 
from  the  accumulated  horro^  of  a  civil  war  waged 
between  father  and  son, .  and  consented  to  a  coni<^ 
promise^  which,. on  his  part,  was  attended  with  jgreat 
sacrifices.    Retaining  to  Wiaelf  the  eastern  pait  of 
the  kingdom  of 'Wessex, be xesignedall tbew;estBm, 
which  was  considered  th^  richer  and  better  portion, 
to  Ethelbald.     ''And  this  unequal  division,^  says 
Speed,  **^ve  great  si|8(ucion  ibat  the  revolt  waa 
rather  grounded  upon  ambition  than  any  inclinatioD 
they  had  for  their  laws.*'    Ethulwulf  did  not  k>ng 

1  According  to  ■one  of  <b«  chroniden,  th«  Qo«ttt.Oslmrglkm  wm 
oUto  twent7-MT«ti  jetn  tfUr  Sih^lwolft  narriace  ^mkh  Judith,  aod 
m  878  tv^rad  to  AtlMlntf  ,  in  SMMiwtsMM^  <hi  rfttimt  Of  k»r  mb 
Alfied. 
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mrrre  tliir  partition,  dying  in  857,  in  the  twenty- 
fint  year  of  hia  reign. 

ETBstnuiJ)  then  not  only  socceeded  to  the  whole 
of  Us  fitfher'a  kingdom,  bat  to  hia  young  widow  also ; 
lor,  according  to  the  chroniclers,,  howsoever  unwilUng 
be  bad  lieen  that  this  fiiir  qneen  akontd  rit  in  state 
by  his  firtiler'a  side,  yet,  contrary  to  all  laws  both  of 
God  and  man,  he  placed  her  by  his  own,  dud  by 
anptid  ritea  brought  her  to  Ids  sinful  and  incestuous 
bed.  A  tcderably  wefl-grouttded  supposition  that 
Jwfidi  WHS  only  twelve  years  old  when  Ethelwulf 
named  her,  and  that  their  marriage  had  never  been 
eoBsttmmated,  may  diminish  our  horror ;  but  such 
a  uDioo  coold  m  no  sense  be  tolerated  by  the  Romish 
Church,  whs^  by  means  of  its  bishops  in  England, 
at  iHt  gamed  EilieR»lif  s  reluctant  consent  to  a 
Aecording  to  other  old  authorities,  the 
was  only  cfisaolf  ed  by  his  death,  and  priests 
and  peoi^  generally  attributed  the  shortness  of 
bis  re^b,  wiueh  did  not  last  two  years,  to  the  sinful 
BMiriage,  which  had  drawn  down  Qod*s  vengeance. 
As  ahe  fa  connected  by  her  posterity  with  many 
taeeeeAng  age^  of  our  history,  we  must  devote  a 
few  words  to  the  rest  of  the  dieckered  career  of 
indidi.  Either  on  her  divorce,  or  at  the  death  of 
Etheibrid,  Ae  retired  to  France,  andtived  some  time 
in  a  convent  at  Senfia,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of 
Paris.  From  this'  conrent  she  either  eloped  with, 
or  was  foTcHily  carried  off  by,  Baldwin,  the  grand  fbr- 
sster  of  Aidelmes.  Her  father,  Charles  the  Bald, 
made  his  iMabops  excommunicate  Baldwin  for  having 
ravished  a  willow;  but  the  pope  took  a  milder  view  of 
the  eaae,«»l  by  his  mediation  the  marriage  of  th^  still 
yovthfiil  Judith  wllii  her  diird  husband  was  solem- 
nized in  a  regular  manner,  and  the  earldom  of  Flan- 
ders was  hesuiwed  on  Bridwfai.  Ju^th  then  lived 
in  great  state  and  ma^ilcence :  her  son,  the  second 
eari  of  Ffanders,  espoused  Elfrida.  the  youngest 
dangliter  of  our  Alfred  the  OrefCt,  from  whotaa, 
dmogh  five  fineal  descents,  pvoceede<f  Maud,  or 
Matilda,  the  wife-  of  Hmfiam  ^e  Conqueror*  from 
whom  again  descended  aS  the  sufiseqnent  kings  of 
pHpsng. 

Edielbaid  was  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  of  Wes- 
sex  bf  Ua  brother  'Eybckskst,  who  liad  a  shoit 
feign,  cnmUed  beyond  measure  by  the  banes,  ^bo 
BOW  made  inroaDds  ^n  dmost  every  part  of  the  island. 
Ob  had  Ifce  mmtlficatlon  to  see  them  bum  ^(%iches« 
tsr,  hk  eapitsi,  and  permanently  eiftabBsh  i}iemse^ds 
in  die  Isis  of  Thanet,  which  they  made  their  nucleus; 
sad  the  key  of  &eir  conquests,  just  as  fbd' Saxons 
had  done  more  iWi  fbur  centuries  before.  This 
king  died  in  the  year  S66  or  867,  and  was  succeeded 
by  hit  bttitiier  ETHStacn,  *who,  in'tbe  bourse  of  one 
fear,  had  to  fight  nine  pitched  and  murderous  bat- 
tles agaiaatlfaB  Danes.  Whilst  he  was  thus  busied 
te  redadag  the  invaders  in  the  south  and  west  parts 
sf  the  island,  the  kings  and  chie&  of  Mercia  and 
Northundiria  wh<dly  v^ithdrew  from  their  covenanted 
snAjeetion  or  alliance,  and,  only  thinking  of  them- 
feWes,  they  gave  no  timely  aid  to  one  aopther  or  to 
the  coniniMi  cause*  Thus  left  to  their  own  r»« 
sooices,  the  men  of  Wessex  maintained  a  doubtful 
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struggle,  at  times  losing,  and  at  others  gaining  bat- 
tles. According  to  the  old  writers,  the  destruction 
of  the  Danes  waa  immense ;  and  during  the  five  or 
six  years  of  £thelred*s  reign  there  were  killed  in  the 
field  nme  yarls  or  earls,  one  king,  **  besides  othecs 
of  the  meaner  sort  without  nuinber.'*  But  this  loss 
was  constantly  supplied  by  fresh  forces,  from  the 
north,  who  brou^t  as  eager  an  appetite  for  plunder 
as  tiieir  precursors,  and  wliose  vengeance  became 
the  more  inflamed  as  the  number  of  deaths  of  th^ir 
brethren  was  increased.  In  most  of  these  con- 
flicts Alfred,  who  was  already  far  more  fitted  to 
command,  fought  along  with  Ethelred,  the  last  of 
his  brothers ;  and  at  Ashton  or  Ashenden,  in  Berk- 
shire, while  the  king  was  engaged  at  his  prayers, 
and  would  not  move  with  his  division  of  ^e  Saxon 
army  till  mass  was  over,  Alfred  sustained  the  brunt 
of  the  whole  Danish  force,  and  mainly  contributed 
to  a  splendid  victory.  The  victory  of  Ashton  was 
followed  by  the  defeats  of  Basing  and  Mereton ;  and, 
soon  after,  Ethelred  died  (871),  at  Whlttangham,  of 
wounds  received  in  battle,  upon  which  the  crown 
fell  to  ALraED,  the  only  surviving  and  the  best  of  all 
the  sons  of  Ethelwulf.  Biit,  under  existing  curcum- 
stances,  the  crown  was  a  jewel  of  no  price,  and  £or 
many  years  the'  hero  had  to  fight  for  territory  and 
for  life  against  the  formidable  Danes. 
.  The  piratical  hordes  called  Danes  or  Norsemen 
by  the  Engfish,  Normans  1^  our  neighbors  the 
French^  and  Normanni  by  the  Italians,  were  not 
merely  natives  of  Denmark,  properiy  so  called,  but 
belonged  also  to  Norway,  Sweden,  and  other  coun- 
tries spread  round  the  Baltic  sea.  They  were  off- 
shoots of  the  great  Scandinavian  branch  of  the  Teu- 
tons^  who,  under  dillerent  namea,  conquered  and 
recomposed  most  of  the  states  of  Europe  on  the 
downfall  of  the  Homan  empire.  Such  of  the  Scan* 
dinavian  tribes  as  did  not  move  to  the  south  and  the 
west  to  establish  themselves  permanentiy  in  fertile 
provinces,  but  remained  in  tile  bairen  and  bleak 
regions  of  the  north,  devoted  themselves  to  pfavcy  as 
a  profitable  and  honorable  profession.  The  Saxons, 
then  scattered  along  the  south  of  the  Baltic,  did  this 
in  the  fourth  and  fifrh  centuries,  and  now,  in  the 
ninth  century,  they  were  becoming  the  victims  of 
their  old  system,  carried  into  practice  by  their  kin- 
dred the  Danes,  -Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  others. 
AH  these  people  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Sax- 
ons^ being  an  after-torrent  from  the  same  Scandina* 
vian  fountain-head ;  and  though  time,  and  a  change 
of  country  and. religion  on  the  part  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  had  made  some  difference  between  them, 
the  common  reseniblance  in  physical  appearance, 
language,  and  other  essentials,  was  still  strong.  It 
is  indeed  remarkable  that  tiia  three  diflerent  con- 
quests of  Engbud  made  in  the  course  of  six  centu- 
ries, were  all  the  work  of  one  race  of  men,  bearing 
different  names  at  different  epochs;  for  the  Nor- 
mans of  the  eleventh  century  were  called  Danes  in 
the  ninth,  and  were  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Danes 
and  Saxons  they  subdued  in  Engbind.  A  settiement 
of  200  years  in  Trance,  and  an  intermUture  with 
the  people  of  that  country,  had  wonderfully  modified 
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iki»  SeaiidintiiMi  chamolMit  tut  Ml  th^kiX^wen 
of  WUliMii  the  CoDqiieror' had  a  muoh  greater  af- 
finity wUh  the  Danes  and  Aoglo-Saxoos  than  is  gen* 

Hume  and  .other  historians  are.  of  opinion  that 
the  reiBKHraeless  cmeities  pnuatieed  i^  Charlemagne 
fimn  the  year  772  to  803,  iqwn  the  .Pagw  Saxons 
setUed  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  Germany,  weiie  the 
canse  of  the  fearful  j-eActionaiid  the  confirmed  idoi« 
ati7«aC  that  people.^  There  «an  be  little  doubt  that 
this  was  partly  die  casa;  and  it  is  a  well-established 
fact  that  the. Northmen  or  Normana  made  dte  imber 
oile.  posterity  of.  Charlemagne  pay  <dearly  ibr  their 
&ther*s  omelQr.  Retreating  from  the  arms,  the 
priests,  and  the  compulsory  baptisms  of  this  con- 
qiieror,  many  of  these*  Sa^mns  fixed,  their  homes  m 
ti^  peninsula  of  Jutland^  which  had  been  nearly 
eracuated  three  centuries  before  kgr  the  Jutes  and 
Angles  who  went  to. conquer  England.  A  mixed 
population,  of  which  the  Xutea  formed  the  larger 
portion,  had,  however*  grown  up  in  the  interval  on 
that  peniosttlat  and,  as  they,  wece  unconverted,  the\y 
were  inclined  to  give  a  friendly  recc^itiDn  to  brethren 
suflGflrir^  in  the  cause  of  Woden.  The  neat  step 
was  obvious,  and  in  the  nepnsals  made  on  the  J'rench 
ooastf ,  which  were  ravagod  long  bcffi^re  those  of 
England  were  touched,  the  .men  of  Jutlend  were 
piobably  joined  by  many  of  .their  neighbors  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Baltic,  the  isboda  of  Zeland,  Funen, 
qnd  the  islets  of  the  Cattegat*.  All  these  might  prob- 
ably be  called  Panes;  but  these  are  reasons  for  be* 
heving  that  the  invaders  of  our  island,  under  Alfred 
and  his  pi-edecessorst  were  chiefly  Norwegians  and 
not  Danes;  and  that  the  real  Danish  invasions^ 
which  ended  in  final  conquest,  were  not  ooamenced 
until  nearly  a  centmy  kten  Our  oUl  chronidera* 
who  applied  one  general  name  to  all,  call  Rollo,  ^.the 
Ganger,"  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  our  invadersi 
a  Dane,  and  yet  it  is  well  ascertained  that  he.was  a 
Norwegian  nobleman.  It  is  difficult,  however,  and 
not  very  important,  to  distinguish  between  two  na- 
tions speaking  the  same  language  and  having  the 
same  manners  and  pursuits*  AU  the  maritime  Scan- 
dinavian taribes,  from  Jutland  to  the  head  of  the 
Baltic— from  Copenhagen  nearly  to  the  North  Cape 
—were  pirates  alilce ;  and  the  fleet  that  sailed  from 
the  coasts  of  Norway  would  often  be  misled  with 
ships  from  Jutland  and  Denmark,  and  vice  versd- 
Moreover,  on  certain  great  occasions,  when  their 
highest  •  numerical  force  was  required,  the  "Sev 
kings,"  the  leaders  of  these'  hordes,  wercr  known  to 
make  veiy  extensive  leagues. 

In  their  origin  the  piratical  associations  of  the 
Northmen  partook  somewhat. of  the  nature  of  our 
privateering  companies  in  war-time,  hut  still  more 
ck)sely  resembled  the  asgocistions  of  the  Corsairs,  of 
the  Baibazy  coast,  who,  crossing  the  Meditarmnean 
as  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  did  the  German  Ooean 
and  die  British  Channel,  Sag  many  ages  plundered 

1  Cliftrl«lB»fM  MMiaoffd  ih*  Sktmm  ky  thoMandi,  «▼•»  ftftvr  ttMjr 
b«d  laid  down  tbair  tmu.  TIm  •lteni»tiv«  ha  oflvied  wm  d«aili  or  a 
Chriatian  baptttm.  Thoaa  who  ratiounced  their  old  f  odi,  or  pretended 
to  do  to,  be  eent  in  coloaiee  into  the  interior  of  fVatica.  Some  wen 
9rtm  bainwl  into  Ilalf  • 


eyery.  Christian  ship  and  country  they  oouU  approach. 
The  governments  at  home,  such  as  they  were,  licensed 
the  depredations,  and  pfotook  of  the  spoils,  having, 
as  it  seems,  a  regulsriy  fixed  portion  idiotted  them 
after  eveiy  successful  expedition.    Like  the  Saxons 
we  have  described,  the  Danes,  the  Norwegians,  and 
all  tiie  Seandinaviaes  were  fiuniliar  with  the  sea  and 
its  dangers,  and  expert  mariners.    Bvevy-  family  had 
its  boat  or  its  ship,  and  the  younger  sons  of  the  no* 
blest  oi  the  land  bad  no  crther  Ibrtune  than  their 
swiNfds  and  their  efaiules  (keels).    With  these  they 
fought  their  way  to  fame  and  fortune,  or  perished 
by  the  tempest  or  battle,  which  were -both  considered 
most  honorable  deaths.    All  the  males  were  prac- 
tised io'the  use  of  arms  from  theur  in&ncy,  and  the 
art  9i  war  was  enltivaled  with  more  success  than  by 
any  nation  in  E.urape.    The  astonishing  progreas  of 
the  Danes  (as  they  were  called)  in  Englaiid,  of  the 
Normans  in  France,  and  laterf  in  Ita(y  and  Sicily, 
not  only  prove  their  physkal  vigor,  their  valor  and 
perseverance,  but  their  military  skill  and  address. 
Their  aeligion  and  literature  (for  they  had  a  litera-* 
ture  at  least  as  early  as  the  eighth  century)  were 
subservient  to  the  ruling  passions  for  war  and  plun- 
der, or,  more  properiy  speaking,  they  were  both  cast 
in  the  mould  ef  those  pasmons,  and  stamped  with 
the  deep  impress  of  the  national  character.    The 
bkiod  of  their  enemies  in  war,  and  a  rude  hospitality, 
with  a  barbarous  excess  in  drinking,  were  held  to  be 
the  incense  most  acceptable  to  the  god  Woden,  who 
himself  had  perhaps  been  nothing  nmre  than  a  mighQr 
al^yer  and  drinker. .  War  and  feasting  wene  the  con- 
stant themes  of  their  scalds  er  bards;  and  what  they 
called  their  history,  which  is  mixed  with  fable  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  fragmcmts  lemaini^g  ef  it  are 
seldom  intelligible^  recorded  little  else  than. piracy 
and  bkiodshed.     Like  their,  brethren  the  Saxons, 
they  were  jaot  at  lOne  time  very  bigoted,  or  very  i»> 
tolerant  lo  other  .modes  of  faith,  but  when-  they  came 
to  England,  they  were  embittered  *by  recent  perae* 
cution,  and  they  treated  .the  Saxons  as  renegados 
who  had  fersakeii  the  faith  of  their  eommon  ances- 
tors to  embrace  that  of  their  deadly  enemies.    This 
feeling  waa^  shown  hk  their  meroiless  attacks  on 
priests,  chwrahesi  monasteries^  and  oooseots. 

With  good  steel  arms  the  Danes  were  abundantly 
provided.  TheJK  weapons^  seem  to  have  been  moeh 
the  eame  as  those  used  by  the  Saxons  at  their  invar 
sioa  of  the.  island,  but  the  Scandinavian  maoe  and 
battle*axe  wm-e  still  more  conspicuous,  particulariy  a 
doaUe-bladed  axe*  **  To  shoot  weU  with  the  bow** 
was  also  ai^  indispensable  qualification  to  a  Daaiah 
warrior;  and  as  the  Saxons  had  tofea4y  neglected 
arpheiy,  it  should  seem  the  Ei^^ish  were  indebted 
to  the  conqoest^  and  intermixture  with  them,  of  the 
Danes  for  the  hJigh  fame  they  afterwards  enjoyed  ae 
bowmen.  They  had  gseat  skill  in  choosing  and  for- 
tifying, the  positions  they  took  up.  Wherever  a 
camp  was  established,  a  ditch  was  dug,  and  a  ram- 
part raised  with  extraordinary  rapidly ;  9Jo4  all  the 
sluU  and  brerery  of  the  Saxons  were  generally  bsi£- 
fied  by  these  intrenohments.  Their  ships  were  largie 
and  capable  ef  contaming  many  men ;  but  in  most  of 
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th«r  crxpie^ons  they  were  attended  by  resftill^  draw- 
faig  fitde  water,  ttntt  cottid  ettlly  txm  iip  the  treekb 
nd  mers  of  cmr  ialand.  Many  of  our  men,  how- 
ever, most  hate  heen  deeper  in  thode  tkneSf  ibr  w6 
coDsttmHy  hear  of  their  ascendmg  fttich  as  would  not 
DOW  float  the  amalfeat  embnlLatiOD.  '  They  freqnt^ntly 
drew  their  vessels  on  shore,  and  having  formed'  an 
tntrenchfiient  aroand  them  (as  CttMr  had  done  with 
his  innufing  fleet),  tiiey  left  part  of  their  force  to 
gatatd  diem,  and  dien  scattered  themselves  over  the 
eoimtry  to  plnnder  and  destroy.  On  many  occasions 
thej  dngged  their  Tessels  overland  from  one  river 
]^  another,  or  from  one  arm  of  the  sea  to  anolftier 
inlet. 

If  they  met  a  superior  force,  they  'fled  tn-  thebr 
iliipB,  acd  disappeared ;  for  there  was  no  dbhonor 
m  retreat,  when  they  earried  ofl'the  [Ullage  they  had 
mvle.  They  tlien  suddenly  appeared  on  some  othe# 
disiant  or  unprepared  coast,  and  repeated  the  same 
inaneuvres;  thus,  at  length,  as  tHelr  numbers  In- 
creased more  and  more,  keeping  every  part  Of  Eng- 
land in  a  constant  state  of  ailarm,  and  preventing  the 
people  of  one  country  fit>m  marching  to  the  assist- 
ance oftfaose  of  another,  lest  in  their  absence  their 
own  district  should  be  invaded,  and  their  dwii  fami- 
lies and  piurpeity  fid  the*  victims  of  the  marauders. 
The  &ther  and  brothers  of  Alfred  had  efiitablished  a 
mtof  local  district  mifitia;  but 'the  same  causes  of 
setf-TDterest  and  alarm  continued,  ahd'it  was  sel^ 
dom  that  a  suffieient  fbrce  could  he  eonceMrated  on 
(koe  point,  in  time  to  prevent  the  'depredations  Of  the 
pintes.  On  some  occasions,  however;  thoM  firmed 
borders  and  peasants,  throwing  themselves  between 
die  Danes  and  their  ships,  recovered  the  booty,  and 
inflieted  a  fearful  vengeance  ;  quarter  was  rarely 
IITven  to  the  defeated  invaders.  For  a  considerable 
time,  the  Danes  carefhlly  avoided  coming  tbany  gen- 
eral engagement ;  for,  fike  the  Piets  and  Scots  of  oM, 
tfaerr  object  was  merely  to  make  ibrays,  and  not  con- 
<|aests  and  settlements.  Their  success,  with  the 
wealmessand  divisions  of  England,  graduafly  enlarged 
their  views.  They-  blight  no  horses  with  them ; 
bat  as  cavalry  was  necessary  to  scour  the  country, 
tad  an  impottent  component  of  an  armed  fbrce,  they 
wtzed  and  mounted  att  thfe  horsed  they  couM  catch ; 
and  as  their  operations  extended  inland;  tbeir  first 
eare  was  tO  provide  fhemselves  with 'those  animala, 
for  the  procuring  of  whkh  they  wtfuld  promise  neu- 
trality or  an  exermptloU  fh>m  plbnder,  to' the  people 
w  districts  that  furnished  them.  Thus,-  6n  one  occa- 
•RML  the  meir  cf '  Eaat  Anglia  mounted  the  feHhless 
lobbeia,  who  ftwhed  upon  the  men  of  Mercia,  vow- 
ing they  would  not  injure  the  horse-lenders.  Hut  no 
prsmisea  or  vowa  ware  regardod  <  no  treaty  was  kept 
nered  by  the  l^anes,  who  had  always  the  ready  ex- 
ease  (when  they  thon^  filr  to  make  one),  that  the 
peace  or  truce  was  broken  by  other  bands,  over 
whom  those  who  ttuAe  the'  treaty  had  no  control. 
Tbas,  when  tfie  men  of  Kent  resorted  to  the  fktal 
expedient  of  oflTeiing  money  for  thehr  forbearance, 
tfie  Danes  eooehided  a  treaty,  took  the  goM,  and, 
Weaking  from  theb-  permanent  head^arters  in  the 
fab  of  Thauet,  ravaged  the  whole  of  their  country 


flhOTt^^  aifler.  The  old  writers  continually  call  them 
**imce-breakers  ;*'  and  the  Danes  well  deserved  the 
name. 

We  need  not  foQow  the  gradual  development  of 
this  sanguinary  story,  nor  trace,  step  by  step,  how 
the  Danes  established  themselves  in  the  island.  It 
W^n  be  enough  to  show  dieir  possessions  and  power 
on  the  accession  of  Alfred  fo  the  degraded  throne. 
They  held  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  which  gave  them  the 
command  of  the  river  Thames  and  the  coasts  of  Kent 
and  Bssex ;  they  had  thoroughly  overrun  or  conquer- 
ed aH  Northumbtia,  frota  the  Tweed  to  the  Hum- 
ber ;  they  had  planted  strong  colotaies  at  York,  which 
city,  desttroyed  during  the  wars,  they  rebuilt.  South 
of  the  Humber,  with  the  exception  of  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  tht^ir  iron  grasp  on  the  soil  was  less  sure, 
but  they  had'  desolated  Nottingharashire,  Lincoln- 
shire,'  Cambridgeslure,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk;  and, 
with  numj[>ers  constantly  increasing,  they  ranged 
through  the  whof^  length  of  the  island  on  this  side 
the  Tweed,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  western 
counties  of  England,  and  had  established  ibrtifled 
camps  between  the  Severn  and  the  Thames.  The 
Anglo-'Saxon  standard  had  been  gradually  retreating 
Cowards  the '  douthwest^rU  Mrner  of  our  island, 
which  iticlude^  Somer^ebhire',  Devonsbhe,  and  Com- 
t^'all,  and  which  was  now  about  to  become  the  scene 
of  Alfred's  most  romantic  adventures.  For  awhile, 
the  English  expected  the  arrival  of  their  foes  during 
the'  spring  ^nd  sumtner  months,  and  'their  departure 
at  the  dose  of  autumn ;  but  now  a  Danish  army  had 
wintered"  ^even  years  in  the' land,  and  there  was  no 
longer  a  hope  of  the  Messing  of  their  ever  departing 
from  it. 

'  Bat  Alfred,  the  savior'  of  his  people,  did  not  de- 
spah*,  even  wheh  worse  times  came :  he  calmly 
abode  the'  storm  over  which  his  vakir,  but  stiO  more 
his  prudence,  skiD,  and  wisdom,  finaUy  triumphed. 
Thou^  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  had  been 
already  tried  in  many  battles.  He  had  scarcely  been 
a  month  on  the  throne,  when  his  army,  very  inferior 
in  force  to  that  of  the  Danes,  was  forced  into  a  gen- 
eral''engagement  at  Wilton.  After  fighting  despe- 
rately through  a  great  part  of  the  day,  the  heathens 
fled ;  but  seeing  the  fewness  of  those  who  pursued, 
they  set  themselves  to  battle  again,  BAd  got  the  field. 
Alfk^d  was  absent  at  the  time,  and  it  is  probable  his 
army  was  guilty  of  sothe  imprudence ;  but  the  Danes 
suflered  so  seriously  in  the  battle  of  Wilton,  that 
They  were  fain  to  conclude  a  peace  with  tdm,  and 
evacuate  Ms  kingdom  of  Wessex,  Which  they  hardly 
touched  again  for  three  years.  The  itrrading  army 
withdrew  in  the  direction  of  London,  in  which  city 
they  passed  the  winter.  In  the  following  spring, 
havibg  been  joined  in  Londoti  by  fresh  hosts,  both 
from  NorthUmbria  and  from  then-  oWn  country,  they 
marched  Into  Lyndesey,  or  Lincolushke,  robbing 
and  burnfogthe  towns  and  villages  as  ttiey  went,  and 
reducing  the  people,  whose  fives  they  spared,  tO  a 
eompletb  state  of  slavery.  From  Lincolnshire  they 
marched  to  Derbyshire,  and  wintered  there  at  the 
town  of  ReptOB. 

The  next  year  (a.u.  875)  one  army  under  Half- 
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den,  or  Hatfdaiie,  was  etnplbyed  in  aettfin^  North- 
umbria,  and  in  waging  wai^  with  that  probably  nnhted 
po|nilation  that  still  dWdlt  in  Cumberlmd,  W(9stMNMr«- 
land,  and  Gallowaj,  or  What  Wifs  called  the  kingdom 
of  Strathclyde.  They  now  came  into  hostile  coUisioti 
with  the  Scots,  who  were  forced  to  retreat  beyond 
die  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth.  Halfdane  then  di- 
vided the  mass  of  the  Northnmbrian  territory  kmong 
his  followers,  who,  settling  among  the  Anglo-Saxo^ 
there,  and,  intermarrying  with  them,  became,  in  the 
Course  of  a  few  generations,  so  mixed  as  to  form  al- 
most one  people.  It  is  not  easy,  from  the  ^agoeness 
of  the  old  writers,  to  fix  limits;  but  thi^  fitfsion  was 
probably  felt  strongest  along  our  northeaMerU  coast 
between  the  Tees  and  the  Tweed,  where  some 
Danish  peculiarities  are  still  detected  among  the 
people.  While  HaKdane  was  pursuing  these  mea- 
sures in  the  north,  a  still  stronger  army,  commanded 
by  three  kings,  marched  upon  Cambridge,  which 
they  fortified  and  made  their  winter-qnartei^.  By 
this  time  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  of  Northnmbria, 
Mercia,  and  East  Anglia  were  entirely  obliterated. 


and  the  contest  lay  betwectn  th»  Danes  aad  Alfred's 
men  of  Wessei. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  876,  the  host  tliat  had 
wintered  in  Cambridge,  took  to  their  sliips,  and, 
resoHmg  to  carry  the  war  they  hkd  renewed  into 
the  heart  bf  Wessex,  they  landed  ob  the  coast  of 
iDorsetiAiire^  eurprifiied  the  castle  of  Wareham,  and 
scoured  the  neighboring  country.  But  in  the  inter- 
val of  the  triice,  Alfred's  mmd  had  conceived  an  idea 
which  •  mary  •  be  kioked  'upon  i  aa  the  embryo  of  the 
naval  gto^'of  £tigkuid«  After  their  establishment 
in  oilr  islandi  the  Saxons,  who,  fit  their  iirst  coming, 
were  as  nautical  a  people  as  the  Danee,  imprudently 
nbglected  sea  allkirs^  but,  4n  his  present  straits,  Al- 
fred \9aW  the  advantages  lo  be  derived  from  the  em- 
ployment of  ships  along  the  coast,  where  they  might 
either  prevent  the  landing  of  an  enemy,  or  cut  ofif 
their  suppkM  a^  reinforceynents,  which  generally 
came  by  sesi,  and  as  fr^uently  from  the  continent 
as  elsewh^M.  The  firbt  ^tilla  he  set  afloat  was 
small  and  almost  coatemfiiible  v  but  in  its  very  first 
encounter  with  the  enemy,  it  proved  victorious,  at- 
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Didtm^  a  Danish  squadron  of  seven  ships,  one  of 
which  WIS  taken,  the  rest  put  to  flight.  This  ha|»- 
peoed  immediately  after  the  surprise  of  Wareham ; 
and  when«  in  a  few  days,  the  Banes  agreed  to  treat 
for  peace,  and  evacnate  the  territory  of  Wessex,  the 
ooasacpienees  of  the  Tictory  were  magnHed  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  In  conchiding  this  ^pe^e,  after 
the  Danish  diiefs  or  kings  had  sworn  by  dieirl||klen 
bracelets — a  most  solemn  form  of  oath  with  theii^:- 
AJfred,  who  was  not  above  all  the  superstitions  df^ 
hii  sge,  inmsted  that  they  should  swMiMipon  the 
relics  of  some  Christian  saints.^  The  Dane9  swoul 
by  both,  and  the  very  next  nig^t  &U  uppn  Alfred  m 
he  was  riding  with  a  small  force,  and^uspectng  no 
roiKhief^  towanls  the  town  of  Wincjiester.)  The 
king  had  a  narrow  escape;  the  horsemen 'who  at- 
tended him  were  nearly  all  dismounted  anfl  slahi, 
and,  seising  their  horses^  the  Daoes  gaUopoA  off  in 
the  direction  of  Exeter,  whithef,  as  they  "were  no 
doubt  informed,  another  body  of  ^eir  bredmn  were 
proceeding,  having  oome  round  by,  .86%  .and  landed 
St  the  mouth  of  the  £xe.  Their  plan  now  was  to 
tdie  Alfred  in  the  rear  of  his  stron^otd  in  the  west 
of  England,  and  to  rouse  again  the  people  of  .CortH 
wiU  against  the  Saxons.  A  formidablo  I^ish  fleet 
sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  to  rel'nforc^ 
the  troops  united  in  Devonslito «  hut  Afflr«d|^s  infimt 
oavy,  strengthened  by  A>meriiew  vessels,  stood  ready 
to  intercept  it.  A  sttmn  .which  arose,  causevl  the 
wreck  of  half  the  Danish  sl^lNi  on  ^the  Hampshire 
coast;  and  when  the  odiers  arrived  tardffy  and  in  a 
shattered  condition,  they  were  9at  by  the  Saxon 
fleet  that  blockaded  the  £xe,  kad  entirely  destroyed, 
after  a  gallant  action.  Befiire^  ^Is,  his  second  sea 
▼ictoiy,  Alfred  had  come  u^with  his  land  forces,  and 
invested  Exeter ;  and  King  Gutbrun,  the  bane,  who 
heU  that  town,  on  lesrning  the  destrdCtion  of  his  fleets 
capitulated,  gave  hostages  and  oaths,  and  marched 
with  his  northmen  from  Exeter  and  the  kingdom  of 
Wessex  into  Mercia. 

Alfred  had  now  felt  the  value  of  the  fleet  he  had 
craatod„aBd  whi<lhviWeak  as  it  wasi  m«ntaiiie4l»8 
cause  on  the  sea  during  the  retreat  to  which  he^  was 
BOW  dboyttto  be  eondemned.:  The.erews  of  these 
ahips»  howeven  most  have  ibeen  oddly  i  constituted : 
for.  not  finding  En^ish  mariners  enough,  he.engpiged 
a  munboff  of  Frisahind  piratea/or  roy^rs  to  serve  him. 
These  men  Ad jtheir  doty  g»UantJy:and  failhlully,.  It 
is  curious^  to  reflect,  that  th<^  came  kem  the  same 
country  wluchages  before  had  sent  forth  many  of 
the  Ang^  to  the  conquest  of  Bfifiwn;.  a^  thf^y  may 
have  felt  eveik  at  ihat  distaq^  of  tim^  a  stnong  ssfm* 
patby  Willi  the  Angto^^xon  adb^repta  of  Alfred. 
The  reader  has  ah-eady  weighed  the  value;  of  a  Plan* 
iih  trcety  of  peace.  Oufifajmn  had  no  sooner  retreated 
from  £xoter,.than  he,  began  to  prepare  for  anotl^er 
wtf ;  and  this  he  did  with  great;  ai;!*  and  by  employ* 
isg  aD  his  means  and  influence ;  lbr,be  ba^  learned 
tsappreciate  the  qualities^  ef  his  eAiemys  and  h^  was 
hinaelf  tfaa  maH  skilful,  steady,  and  jperseveriug  of 
all  the  invaders*  He  flxed  his  haad-qoarters  at.no 
greater  distance  from  Alfred  than  the  city  f>f  Glou- 


cester,  around  which  he  had  broad  and  fertile  lands 
to  distribute  among  his  warriors.  His  fortunate  ra- 
ven attracted  the  birds  of  rapine  from  every  quarter; 
and  when  everythiog  was  ready  for  a  fresh  incursion 
into  the  west,  he  craftily  proceeded  in  a  new  and 
unexpected  manner.  A  winter  campaign  had  hith- 
erto been  unknown  among  the  Danes,  but  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  678,  his  choicest  warriors  received 
a  secret  order  to  meet  him  on  horseback,  at  an  ap- 
pointed place.  Alfred  was  at  Chippenham,  a  strong 
residence  of  the  Wessex  kings.  It  was  the  feast  of 
the .  Epiphany,  or  Twelfth-night,  and  the  Saxons 
were^  i^robably  celebrating  the  festival,  when  they 
heard  Outhrun  and  his  Danes  were  at  the  gates. 
€hn-prised  thus,  by  the  celerity  of  an  overwhelming 
force,  ttoey  cqM-  offer  but  an  iueflectual  resistance. 
Many  were  slain ;  the  foe  burst  into  Chippenham, 
and  Alfred  escaping  with  a  little  band,  retured,  with 
an  anxious  inind,  to /the  woods  and  the  fastnesses  of 
the  moors.,  \  As  the  ^ry  is  generally  told,  the  king 
could  not  aaake  IJE^ad-tag^nst  the  Danes ;  but  other 
accoujots. state  that  fa^  immediately  fought  several 
battles  in  ra{n4  ^accession.  We  are  inclined  to  the 
latter  beliat  which  renders  the  broken  spirits  and 
despair  of  the  men  of  Weriscfx  more  intelligible ;  but 
all  are  agreed  in  tl^e  facts  that,  not  long  after  the 
Danes  stole  into  Chippenhaoit  they  rode  over  the 
kingdom  of  Wessex,  where  t|o  army  v^  left  to  op- 
pose them ;;  that  jiuuibers  of  the  population  fled  to 
the  Isle  o(  Wight  and  the  opposite  shores  of  the  con- 
tinent, while  those  who  remained  tilled  the  soil  for 
their  hard  task-masters  the  Danes,  whom  they  tried 
to  conciliate  with  presents  and  an  abject  submission. 
The  brave  men  of  Somerset  alone  retained  some 
spirit,  and  continued,  in  the  main,  true  to  theur  king; 
but  even  in  their  country,  where  he  finally  sought  a 
refuge,  he' Tiras  obliged  to  hide  in  fens  and  coverts, 
for  fear  of  being  betrayed  to  his  powerful  foe  Guth- 
run.  Near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Thone  and 
Farret,  there  is  a  tract  of  country  still  called  Athel- 
ney,  or  the  Prince's  Island.  The  waters  of  the  little 
rf  venr  n^w  flow  by  cona-fi^ilds,  pasture-land,  a  fann- 
h4^asef,iM»d  a  cottage;  but  in  the  time. of  Alfre4>  the 
wtoeia.tnfrt  was  covfofed  by  a  jdense  woody  the  seclu- 
ded haunt  of  deer,  wil4  boars,  wild.  geaiB>  and  other 
beasiB  of  the  forest.  It  has  now  long  ceased  to  be 
an  island ;  but  in  those  days,  when  not  washed  by  the 
two  river%  it  waa  inaalated  by  hogs  and  inundatigapt 
which  jDOuld  only  be  passed  in  a  boat.  .  In  this  seoac* 
lurking^plfioe  the  king  abode  some  time,  making  h^n- 
^If  a  smtdi  hoU  or  fgr^ss  there.  lE'or  sustenance, 
bi&  and  his  few  followers  depended  upop  hunting  and 
fishing,  and  the  aipoil  they  coukl  mak^  tiy  sadden  and 
seci:etiovaysamQng.the  Danes,  From  fin  ambiguous 
exiB'esaion  pf  some  of  the  old  writprs^  we  mi^t 
believe .h!9  sometimes  plundered  his  own  subjects; 
aad  this  is  not  altogether  improbable,  if  we  consider 
his  pressing  wants  and  the  necessity  under  which  he 
layt  of  concealing  who  he  was.  This  secret  seems 
to  have  been  most  scrupulously  Ifept  by  his  few  ad- 
herentSf  and  to  have  been  maintained,  on  his  own 
part*  with  infinite  patience  and  forbearance.  A  well- 
kno)\;n^.stoi7,  endeared  to  us  all  by  our  earliest  reool- 
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laotkms,  is  tfild  by  Vh^  o<»Q|b0inpor«ry^a9^li9MfiivCri««d, 
the  monk,  Asaec^  it^.U  vepMt^djQr  JBtt  theowinteiB 
who  Uv^d  jDe«r  ikff  tinmiH^d  tiiil(f  m^iheUctimMr 
erad  «B  «ttf)i«itfic'M  it  it  dttt^reilipg*)  t  to  ooi^  of  thb 
excHomPiis^  .tfokirctfugQ  i»  tb^^hvlWbliif  cabifn  o^  ft 
•wilwherAf  Wh^osihe:  att^e^  a»wwtrtfnev.  >  Onmotfrttfli 
(lay,  ithapfpeiiecl'tjbal^  tbctfv^ifo  ofidnftviwifiti  fqpirqd 
tOfbaiMB  Jbep|^9til^a«ior  lo«FMiof.4iffe«d.  ,  ^haikms, 

r^y^Aifl^biW  iUMik«m9«Wi;wheii(the  ihno^r  beheld 
har JpAiff|Bf,bttii«iig<  f  $!»•  mft.hasltiff  aad^Mmdved 
tt^enit^-^^coldUif/  the  Mkinf,,  for*  hUt  shuMeidk  <iiegli^ 

|pwii,tfaie)br#ild  yMf  «M /burning,  h«l  yiou  nfiUi^rfgM 
UDoiighot^iMD  it.'*  <  ^^iThis  'Uoiudky  ^wMmui,**  addi 
Aiwe9«,AMi|l|io  jkhwight^e  wm^  taUupgi'to  tiie.  ktng 

Fx^m  4)19  ttt  ihof  iMooesathk  irotf  elit  kk  /  Atheloey^ 
the  kipg  nKintMDed.arcmTeapeadfcy  witin^iome  «f 
kie Cait;hf<ri(fldlMff«jit9k  .  ByidogDeasi iafdwbtiU iviir^ 
rierft  gRfi)/md>  tounA^bim  <  tai  .that <islet,>MdM«h|  tb«^ 
more  stawBiglyi  fortiie^irae  a  ypoiafi  lupiw  f1rhioh>  to  rof 
tBeat  in^case  of  vlyrener:  andfbea^een-the'Baaterand 
WliitsmHideJoUowiDg'hiB  Might,  Alfecd  Ivw^hopea  of 
hia  emeiipBg  faom .  Qbgdii?ity4  Atbcbrding  ii»  aonie  ^ 
the  9Vfpep^^fi»/tA^  dbnaialeniitftbdse  \MpeB\yifeth 
fint  liaised  bir  a' iiiparMtiuraliBteiwesticBi.  i  We  halve 
passed  id  sileooeiofer  the usiiraoleaf  and maiTjBia. tint 
mrarm  ittaUt  tJleae.ages^  bat  ^Aie/folAowing  is&faod 
tmil  of  'the  .tians,  and  a  itoochangspiotiire  of  Alfinodls 


deatitatiidiii  and'i>ew0TQlaHce<> « Tl|e  tincident  is  thus 
rslsftei  bfir  aniioUi  writes s  '^.UpoHi  a/ztiaftev  when  his 
flawftttiy  had  deHartad  Apto  «himi  la^saawh  <af  yktaals^ 
to  eat,  and  he  for  pastime  was  readitt^polaibaok,  a 
lx>«r«pilgiM  caii;[9<toifa&na»^«d  aslBeddiiaalsaaiiii  God's 
QfMMii  (The^iilgrliAadlap>hii(llalkd8,loill0weni  and 
saidvi'itliBBkODdiofAhisfigraae  Ihafi  ba<«iaiteth'fab 
peor  sawa  *  thai  da  j  hy  another  jpoer  iflMait^and  ^ouch- 
saiMkAoAak  ofimalhaki^idMtii  he>/}m^  ^emmeJ 
TliteMthe.lttBgiUBMi  oaiMtbia  senMit^tfaifcliad  but 
oneJastfaaiia/reiiyiittiewhiei^aad  badfridm^ve  tiia 
hai£theneo€«nto  the  poor^mali,  mdao  leoeiv^at  tfannk'^ 
fiiUyi  and  Saddenlyivaiiished  fffiBa.iiik'Big|ifc,.ao:jd]at 
nt  steptof  ham  wto  aeea  oii  she  fen  art  aaetirihe  paased 
aaeri  aiid  alse-twhhtiiiVaafiirentohim.byttheiSiiogk 
wai^lef^shev^.  eiraniaS'fcliliadfbeaQffivieD  mHoliim. 
S^ortty^  #ftte(  the  ^soaapany  >r^tamod  tiv  then*  maaAer, 
aad^biimi^iM&theradgnBal/plaiilyiefifidr^ial  tiiey 
hadfcheatahen^r  Theini^folloaHng^fidiaBrdie  kiag 
waaAt(liiavest,>thero/appiBavedlo<hfaii>«nto<in  alnsh- 
dpW  weeif'^andk  ichap'ged  hioa  thas  het  sfaduld  lave .  Qod; 
and  keep  JiistiQe,  knd:be.mereiM  totthe'^Mwrmen, 
and  nBTeraatoa  priaaai-;  and  aaid,  ftoeraaaevt <  *  A9firad I 
GhniBtiidDOwetb  thy! Will ^aadMOoisciencefi and  mem 
wiQ  make  mead  dfjthy  8Dmw<taiid  «are?  for  to* 
nlanrew  abrmigJialjMnl  ahallicoBMiSD  tbeejthy  wlaiaij 
helptdiou!  diaitMMibihn  :ifainei  eneaMesJ  i.  *  Who^  art 
thoaT  said  the  iang.!  >i<amfit  Outhhait^K  aaid  hei 
tabe^  paoif  pilgrim  that  yiastevdalF  was  hare  widi  theei» 
to  whdmthoa  gavtetiiothkveadaiidtwiaai  >>  I  ana  busy 


I      ♦<*     -^ 


ALn(l»  V?W  TBIt  PlLORIM.— B.  Wcsi. 
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fcrthee  ttd  dunsi  whuwfatu  bwmtdnw  mMfhbtt^ 
of  wkes  ir  It  iMtt  witli  thMi*  /Xthw-AHMK  «ft«r 

nov»tikve«ir''  ' .'  .    •    »•.  -i     "•'    ' 

WiMii^i  Dwiet«lil«e,Haad  Htnijp- 
I  to  fMk  to;.  moA^  irith  »  regghitd  itkt^ 
kWni  mm  «mi  mmbleil.to  e«tesd;*hi«'  opntBldam 
muam  ihe  iDanetb  In  the  iateneX  an  >iflpiirMa( 
■Mat  k  DrnwoaakuMe^hMd  flMMd  liHJcmite.  -  iHvkAttt 
t  ririih  Migt  or  «tef •of  ^rast  rvvowa,'  w.iitobipt' 
iag  t»  kidl- tfaora,  o«w  «iUl^  1  wiihi  digfafe  «r  oine.  h^ 
(bed  ef.lib'failcnmn;  feodt ikeir  niaginl  httueivai 
( wiuBkteittaMn'eubwadeBediDioM  fiMpi-4ide 


^  the  ii«ad«>Qf  «h0'-ti«Deidfti]|||ri»r»^Uw  ]E;i«ii 
Lodbniw,  Ml  into  the  Wni»  of  ^the  Saaofes;;  •  Soon 
dttg^  ffoooitiBg  dBo««dooiB»<iiBW8  at^Albslnoyv'ti^ 
kag  datonakied  to«90f«Ht>lui  altaiiriim'Biidi  Joooe 
putMdiwocfinniHioinarvdoBMKtooperatioiw.'  Pm* 
moafy  to-tfoo^  howtoirei^  kB.:w«».ii]UBo«»^tD)icosw 
die  fvactso  faieoiABd:c«nditiMLti£.tbBian[gr>whkii 
Golfantt  ^o|iti  togcitfanrirondv  tOcobtaui  thi8'ia&»Hu< 
imwhe  potUsuotf  Jtt.gr^Btijeafivd7^tnHtnig-toihi8 
•WB  hMwauffeoo'aadaddBBMk.  H«ja8alimMlr.tfa0'liiilnt 
«f  a  WMidflwng '  Mnkwdnri^  or  gloiinM,  imd^ritk  ihii 
c£  muflBLio'ihio  haadi,.'fpBiiini  o/Piail|r 
into  tk»  oam|»*anl  tfao  Mnto.OBdupOfil|0ni 
of  tfao  Daneo.  A»  ho  .amftsed-.thebo  .idloiwaRioM 
with  tonga  and  intai^ndea^  ho  :Oflpied  lall  thoir  AA 
tad  oegiigeDoai,^-hoard  nMck  of  :lhoir  .coimoik  mad 
phas,  and  wao  aeon  enabled  to  return  to  hia  friends 
It  Athebej  ivith  a  iuJl  and  aatisfiictoiy  account  of 
the  atato  and  habits  of  thai^  «miy.  Then  seeret 
meMeofera  were  sent  to  all  qomters,  requesting  the 
tnuty  men  of  Wessex  fo  meet  in  ansa  -a;^  Egbert's 
stone,  on  the  east  of  Seiwood  foiest.^  The  sum- 
mons waa  obeyed,  dioifgh  moal  iuiew  not  the  king 
bsd  sent  it;  and  when  Alfred  appeared  ait'the  place 
of  rendeaEVona,  he  was  receired  with  enthusiastic 
Joy— the  men  of  Hampshire,  and  Dorset^,  and 
Wilts  rejoieiog  aa  if  he  had  been  risen  from  -death 
to  fife.  In  the  general  battle  of  Ethanduno' w^ioh 
onsoed  (seven  weeJut  after  Easter),  the  Danes  were 
taken  b^  Starpriae,  and  thoroughly  beaten.  Alfred's 
coocealment*  counting  firoi&  his  flight  %Bpm  Chippon^ 
ham,  did  not  last  aboTO  five  months. 

It  is  reaaonably  supposed  that  the  present  Yat- 
ton,  about  five  miles  from  Chippenham,  is  the  repre- 
^DtRtiTo  of  Ethandune,  or  Assandune ;  but  that  the 
^ptftJe  was  fonght  a  Httle  lower  on  the  Avon,  at  a 
phce  called  *'  Slanghter*&rd,*'  where^  according'  to 
4  tradition  of  the  country,  people,  the  Danes  suffered 
ft  great  alasf^tar.  Gnthrun  retreated  with  the 
iBDurnful  residne  of  his  army  to  a  fortified  portion. 
Alfred  followed  him  thithet,  cut  off  all  his  communi- 
rstioos,  and  established  a  close  blockade. .  In  Ibur- 
t«en  days,  fomine  obliged  the  Danes  to  accept  the 
i-oodicions  offered  by  the  Saxons.  These  coodiGons 
vere  liberal;  for,  liiou^  victorious., Alfred  ijQn)d 
not  hope  to  drive  the  Danes  by  one,  «^,  nor  by 

*  A«rr,  33.  The  wood  cxt«nd«tl  frau  Frome  l»  BurhMOf  and  wm 
rn^oUy  Macb  larger  at  oii«  liae. 


twenty  biftilest- oUf  o6'>EA|Mnd.  <.They  wefe  too 
trotBeffons^  and  badt^a4«»rft4  thomselvW'in  too  con*^ 
aidovabl»<a'.pilit  of  theMaodJ  '  The  flrtt  points  to- 
oistod  tupmim  the*  woa^werOt  that  Onthmn  should 
ofncttat»  aU)  WeosoK^*  aud'-sobBiit  to  be  bsptitied. 
Wilhont  a  cent onAon  to  CfariMiiiiity^' Alfsed  thoogfat 
it  impao9ibl»'«o  ^relf  nn'4lM']tMMilMit'  ot'oallia?  df 
4be<I>anes ;  he  mkr  tfa«t«^anga*)Of  reli^dn  woaM^ 
VMre.thaa'iai^nlMig  aiao,  lietach  them  tfi«tn'4tiieir 
saonigo  .SeHMdliasviafr«hvethMtf*ttdMSB  Ihe  sOttBt'ttHd 
BO  ho'vnS'a  denroM  uta;  with  pHoMS'and  toonks  M 
hia  coOMoHargf  rallgidn^  no-  doubt,'  ymti  as  ipretfkrtM 
toiiitiv«OJp0|iey,*andihe^wa»W0f«d  mith  ^sa  tfAMi 
bs|ie  «of  upropai^llfaig  .aad  ektnadlng  %he  Christian 
fofth.  .Upon  'OqtiMronTs trendy  aCiBOptancw'of  these 
twa  oaaditib0Sv(an  :eslN»ttriveccOS9iontOf  to»l€6i9''W«B 
made  to  him  and  the  Danes;  and  here  the^grM 
nMnd  of  /  Alfred  prabnUy^ooDMRiplilted  iho  gmdhal 
ftincm  of  :two  yno|ie>  i<hB  •Sanpoo'  iaj^the  Dinieiuu 
who  difieind'in  but  fooiineisontiali*  a«lifoinMW>llMI 
liMt'pnnnita  ofagricnlnire  and  Mhidnatvyv^gt^Whiig 
up  among  ^em,  4ifoar>  a .  tsMKptii  >seitiettont,'  wottid 
win  itho  rovnrsiof  •the  Doioh ;froni  tbelr  old  plundw- 
hig;  •phatnnl  .Iwhits..  As  ooon  aothis  toOlt  'phare, 
theyi wonM:guard  the  coastsidiey  fonneviy' dM0lM0d< 
If  it  hBd]oaen'bQonin>AMni#i  powerto  expnl  thmli 
aH^t(whlch  St  nmoer  wao),  he  oottid  have' hod  no 
aeeOfiky' against.  tiieai>|wompt  i«tttm>  and  inoesaant 
attaola. '  ^hororwaa  territory  vononglh^  fovtyo  dlo«g|i 
negbcted^to  gits  avayv^idiottlstrniOanhig'fhe'Soft- 
ons.  In  the  most  happy  time  of 'the  Roman  occupa- 
tion, a  great  part  of  Britain  was  but  thinly  inhabited : 
and  the  fomines,  the  pestilences,  the  almost  inces- 
sant wars  which  had  followed  since  then,  had  de- 
populated whole  counties,  and  left  immense  tracts  of 
land  without  hands  to  till  them,  or  mouths  to  eat  the 
produce  they  promised  the  agriculturist. 

Alfred  thus  drew  the  line  of  demarkation  between 
him  and'  the  Danes : — *^  Let  the  bounds  of  our 
dominioi  stretch  to  the  river  Thames,  and  from 
thence  to  the  water  of  Lea,  even  unto  the  head  of 
the  same  water ;  and  thence  straight  unto  Bedford, 
and  finally,  going  along  by  the  river  Ouse,  let  them 
end  at  Watlin^^-street."  Beyond  these  lines,  all  the 
east  side  of  the  islaud^-as  for  as  the  Hunober,  was 
surrendered  to  the  Danos  ;  ,and  as  they  had  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Northumbria,  that  territory  woa 
soon  united,  and  the  whole  eastern  country  from  the 
Tweed  to  the  Thaxnes,  where  it  washes  a  part  of 
Essex,  took  the  name  of  the  Dane-lagh^  or  **  Dane- 
law,*' which  it  retained  for  many  ages,  even  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest.  The  cession 
was  large ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  Alfred, 
at  die  opening  of  his  reign,  was  driven  into  the 
western  comer  of  England,  and  that  he  now  gained 
'  tranquil  possession  of  five,  or  perhaps  ten  times  more 
territoiy  than  he  then  possessed.^  In  many  respects, 
those  his  moderate  measures  answered  the  end  he 


^  M«rciA  fell  oompleffly  into  the  power  of  Alfred,  after  the  defeat  M 
Golhrun.  He  abolished  the  regal  honnre  of  that  titate,  and  intmeted 
the  military  command  of  it  to  Ethelred,  who  waa  aAerwardi  married 
to  one  of  hie  daaghtera.  Ethelred  seemi  to  have  been  mereljr  itjln! 
the  •*£oldcinn«n  of  Mercia.*' 
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proposed^    SowA  »f^r  4bA  eonc^ivMioiv  of r  tb»  rlre^tgr^ 

went  wiUl  on^{tlwty\aC»iilM(A^e!CBf<«{Aiifa^t  rlMV/ 
AtiiAfaifiy.  rHii  ofci  lH9%gima«i>^(l>g«Dpioo4l  QlMinffi 

plated^  wilki  gro«t,«o|«nii4t7Mali'«he  jsipyiaf.feovvii.irfi 
MMmon r(b«4,  alUr.  Hspeqtfivgi 'twelve  /4»yft>  m><i1^: 

loiA^  with  Tlpre|f«kQ|s«TwMcb;'t)ie»mi9»k<|AMer  il»y« 

sioDi  ibe  J9i«mAh(pinMe.,w«s.e^i^iWfTf3fpfiit«t«A 
ttietineiiUpiiqf 'Ms.)ipplpr,^l4'^^iri'aft^lW«U  «fiiir, 

c)ial»m«,<^.  ip«^r8.ci¥iliaM.itff  .^  .By  rP^utiia^  l^gFfe^ 
190]^  thf^  lowii.of  tl»ef,J>i^i/Q^/fW^a(a«9uoil^dTW^ 
tbo^D'  of  tb^,  $awc»nil^,i^uttbf^,^rf»^;^  V»Pg  ratnipedr 
ti)aayo(4boiP9k)'Sc«adH)«Timi^^gilf*p  Inl^0j1u;i«^. 

wag  «8tM|9a(U4  .nfGOi^gntp.  Vtft^WiKi  l^lrfP  mftBy! 
fihiUiogi  9r  |4#c^8  of  Goinp(l|itt«iiey;tBA4  now.it.wiip 
agraed.  that  lhei)sfffs,  of  ,tha  »I>|ne8  aliauld  .bo  Mfoon 
sidored  of  aqpal  r^fi  ^vf;^t|  ii$o\  iivffs  ^  Ijfa^  .Ang|li^. 
»^a«piVi.'  In  Qtb«r  W»rd««  th^  «iin(9  mm^  wmi-to 
bo  paid  ip  fino  by  bi|n.wboJ(UM>a  JP^^H^  bjr.JbMO, 
wJh  aiow  aa  KiigU«lmiiw»#up|yMung  /fjbwasa.  ^be^xank 
of  tb#  «Blain^  t» •>«  eipwL  ^Tbc^  fif)^  pi^j^^ib^, 4br  ^lUi. 
oifenpoa.wore.4elon^nod  bqth  in  I)aniflh  and  .Snxoir' 
moQOf  %  tO'iarovc^nt  diapntof  ariamg  ^^qmjt^eii^.dilbivr 


is 

Aa  omaineni  of  gold,  ftfiptireotly  {bMmM  to  haat  roiivd  the  nroks 
fonod  in  Athelney,  and  now  io  the  Ashmoloan  MuMum,  Oxford.  The 
iatcription  on  th«  side  here  represented,  around  the  Temale  figure  hold- 
inf  flowera,  i«  **  Aelfred  me  haet  fewerean**  (Alfred  had  me  wrought). 
Ji)n  the  other  tide  it  a  flower.    The  woriunanehtp  is  in  good  stjle. 


QQcenaCiefrvMMtN  A 'Wise  ragnlatiDp,  eoBsiderinir 
th«  ti«o««t/>boMitiofti  and^illiplaadblo^liattwi  thai  had 
existed  between  those  forcei,  fofMb  all  aeoret  in- 
tlirooiiitMM%#tw^i>''tti|eoMMie^,t>fwth0  Saabon  and 
I>iM«iikranniiBa*t  ,  Ai>'«aalaiK>  whether «of  mm,  horaes, 
or»i»pien|  wPtefdeokuodttUagaii  nlilaaa^lba  puvchaaer 
pKoiAimd  lh9'4roii(iMr><of  tfi^  wplOibwi  "Oliiv  waa  to 
put  (a^tfttfptron.footiri  iid0ado.tho.lifting<iBf  caltiot  aad 
th»r»olMrfyifcigJafffof  fthe>rpaotBDtry  taa  ahirq^  Both 
kiaga  oiigf|;od^to>|lrQmDl&(lbe  G!lii]idtia&>rBligion,  anl 
tfl^ipatoK  apastiiytc.  ^W•;*ffa  aotnveUtiafantiediBs  to 
th^fprppmaa  lb».f|iith  ■Md^.aflMUgc'faia^saljaeta  oo 
Qutiiffiiy^  looiwai^oiit  (buv  ilm^prfMbHj  rm^, 
tkfmi^  mnp^rfetf^,  {aihi^aeaftpaaiodrjwith  al'lHi^effing 
af•o|i$p.foi^4larlltl|llllli«f  oC'thfyScatidi^        mj- 

.MU/vmB  rab^nt.  tbi9)  tlmaw  ♦ri  jrmy  rtooiii^ftenr  Alfiisd^a 
bfpwliiagtDp  ^m.hifiiVotivM  atiAtMn^jry^nd  fpain- 
ioB:th»i?iol9iyr^Qf>£libaa(lNAa*itlM(»  navad  >b^  the 
loapiiQ^.^umiilie  iletMa  wMith  jdjiirtipf«iahed'lum  aD 
hi^Ji^bi^  infited  AsfKav^eaieftmod^tbOfmoat^oanied 
ipimrtfr^/'inrii^kiV  isJa^df^^to.hiitQPKt'pr.camp,  in 
ordf9C/tb#t h^ippgjta pr^l  byibi^ iaatmctiiiat -oonwer- 
s^W^  f!K\m^mm^  of  ^t^  J^isrid'a, ^vtio  waa  not  a 
S^^MM^'bq^^diyi^^ffd  4wn>,ia.>WaWi  ^anii^,  obAjed 
ti^e>gmim.op«^  i>ftd< » agayntog- 1»  to;  oiwn  aeooiiB^,  ho 
ys;^  ^otiji^d^iQ^.to.  t)lo  Uiig  at  P^e^  in  Willahire, 
hy,tk^  thanoi'WbQibad  bean  «a«t  tafatoh  hint.  A 
fijupiUar.  iatorpoara^  Mowed  «  most  catttteoiw  recep- 
tion, apd.t^  tbe/ki^igiiiTitffd  tba^ooak  to-liva  eon- 
stantii^  a|i>9i^  bi^.paraoor  Tb«  ii^awa^of  Asaer  and 
hja.attvchn^ot  itp:  his  lyioaMtery^ .  where  he  had 
b^n  nuxtm-ed  and.  inatnictodi  inteEfened  with  this 
acrang^ant;  .bi^  aftor  aoma  dalaya,  it  waa  agreed 
he  abould  paa«  ^fdf  hia  jtimo  in.bi*  nonaatety,  and 
the  ro3t  of  fhe.  jiaas  at  co^rti  Retumiog  at  Jonglh 
tQ.A)|frad«  be  ff^nnd  luoi.fit  a^laaa^aUed  Leonalbrd. 
He.  r^miuAed.ejghjt  inontha  coaatantiy  with  him, 
con^rsiqgiaiikd  reading. with, hioataU  amah  hooka  aa 
tba  kii^  posaesaed.  0»  tbo  Chriitonaa  eve  follow- 
iqg«  Alfredi  in  token  of  bia  high  regardr  gave  the 
nwpk  an  abbey  in  Wiltshirer  supposed  to  be  at  Amea- 
bary,  ajad»  ait^er- abbey  at  BanweU,  in-  Sonaeraet- 
shice,  togfdtbAr.with  a  rich  silk  palli  and  aa  mnch 
inqenae  as-  a  alzofig  man  could  cany  on  bia  ahoBldara, 
asifuring  him  at  l^hei  same  ^in^i,  Ull^  he  conaidered 
the^e  as  amali  things  for  a  man  of  ao  much  merit, 
and  that  hareafter.  he. should  have  greater.  Aaaer 
was  aubseq^enlly  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Sher- 
burut  and  l^enaeforward  remaioad  oonatantly  with 
the  king,.eiyoying  Jbis  entire  confidence  and  affection, 
aad  sharing  m  fdl  his  joys  and  sorrcMva.  This  rare 
fiieodship  between  a  sovereign  and  subject  continued 
unbroken  till  death;  aud  when  the  grave  closed  over 
the,  g^-eat  Alfred,  the  hoaorable  testimony  waa  read 
in  his  wilU  that  Asser  wm  a  person  in  whom  he  had 
full  confidence  To  this  singular  connexion  Alfred 
and  his  subjects  were^  no  doubt,  indebted  for  some 
improvements  in  the  royal  mind,  which  wrou|^t 
good  alike  for  the  king  aad  for. the  people ;  and  we. 
at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  thousand  years,  owe  to  it 
an  endearing  record  of  that  monarch's  personal 
character  and  habits.     Asser  was  a  sort  of  BoaweO 
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•f  die  dark  agM?i«Bd  tlM'lM*o  ^«|Mi0TfiriiMl^'«r 
watt  m  pMie  fif^  liv  MiiMtodI;'  W«IK>deMW0d  M> 

But  «HMto  tiMMihari'7«r'tvf«Mi«iv  AIIMh«o«ld 
pve  liiBUitf^1O'qtti0l4Bi^oy«i<^Mft,  D»<4MMiiilBiii^,> 

ThooBk  Qat^rua^ikfft  hiir  cMndti  boMi'tf  taMMdu 
ing  Dwtmm^  Oiw  H>t6>'tofrt)6«iid  M^^itfioDHlhNicld  ^ 
croM  offgr  lilwr  tht  ^1i»ipl»'>bd'irili8C'the  'UlioKiA 
and  mvnidf  0OT4itelid.'Miv<81i9|>llKr«fllV3rjyMf  gftm^ 
GaiigttnUp  <tfiy'i»d«^liapiiwu(^a  gftmimmf^'Ptt* 
gMs  cawag^feofaT'liaymdiiiwi  tfaai^auH  wtiwn«d'at' 
Fidkali«im<«r  FttHiittM  UafQ  lijr^^M^Yftvtr  'AlHMM' 
Fn» yii]h>itirii*»iwaiTnwtJ^dcd  te-qiww,  9a 'Gd 
Low  OBttMvtttK  ^A«itMi  iM^kld'ittMr'l^dl^MeA  Af- 
fernatad  their  attacka  on  En^tid,  and  their  dtlMfM 

mumer^  -  tfier  ei^llicM  IdggUJMiag'bymife  'M«>of  «h«* 
Britisb  chattMl  Mi<}(ef%HiiW'<!)lB4aJi>fh»q«eMt^f  ehiu 
iof  on  ^ib'odMrwM.  "^Im  MM' <if  lUitfif'C^MtM!, 
hoi«OfM-,^'aeenw<  l»*thiiiK^  bMA-thkti^i^Oi  |l^rs^Vere< 
onlj  a^iteai  ^diA'W^alMM'^n^HjH^'  Tlib!^,»w%e(i'' tH^' 

tfaej  foamd  ^t^ffOfctf  iftf  <Ed|lahd  ^MnrielKHLted  ntid^ 
Alfred,  thtff  MrtMd  ^ff^ltf'Ae'dinMTionf'of' 'Frttit^; 
or  the  ii^lgUNilto|f'(AtfM«if  ePth<y>oeMhietit  ''<ft  Is'ik' 
flict,*ibat  BngMdtlkfen'b^MMled  frf  Ihe' 
\  of  Mrh^igMMihi;'  Itt'th«';fidar'B89,  "iHiilb 
the  amiee^ef'the  ffiii^imett  w%re  Mty  Mf))|[)yed' 
tn  baaie^ng  er  bloiHttaing'«ie'«Hy^  PnHs;  AfMd 
took  tbel'fe^tfnMe^opi^bttnniqrttf'k'ebttild  Rtid  ftfrtif^ 
the  cirf  of>  London.'  •  Mtmi^^^iMr  ^om;  1^  afto 
toU,  it  iNid '  beeh  dettrb^red'  bf  %ttf,  aild'  "fire-  pet^ 
kiHad^  bar  Ue  ittadi^  iV'tttbltiAre  wgain,  -and  ^m- 
nnctod  ic  te  tfefe  eiH»'ki»f  ^uatody  t)f  fahi*a<Mi4kHkWi 
Eifaeind,  eail  eir*  ^Idettmoi^  of  the 'Mettifenmf,  to 
wheat  before  he  hili'girtohM  Atlghter*fith«Mf^. 
Each  ef  Ae  eix  years  Imntfdiafeeljr'pnreedft)^'  the 
rabuiUhi^  Of  Lottdoa^,  hetvtfs  engaged  ftt  bMtHltie§^ 
bnt  be  warn  general^  A>rtiinate  by  aetc  oa  #ell  kh  by 
land,  lor  h»  hkd  tocnaaed  his'tiirry^v  tnd'tbe  bat^  due 
to  thai  «nriy  -niiieoe]-aerftee.'  In  thb  yectr  96^'hfii 
fleet,  alfll  ofltoeied  by  f'rfeafamderft;  took  fbnr,  and, 
three  yeart  efler  (in  otie*  fight),  ahtteen  of'the 
raeny'a  aUpo.  In  fhe  kttter  'yiMir  (9d5)  he  gMned 
a  deciaive  vltitory  erafr  k  Daniahhol/t  that  Mid  ka- 
cended  the  Medway,  and  were  be^iieging  Rb<5hefrtef, 
hcfing  bidit  fiieBi  a  atroog  caaito'  bfefofe  tfhe  gates' of 
that  city*  9^'  aoddenly  nnWg'On  ■Vntftit^  'nfi'  tdok 
their  tower -wlUi  tfttle  kms,  seiMdaU'the  hotMs  they 
had  breiig^  with  them  ftfitn '  'Prance,' '  r^tftdyered  the 
greater  pert  of  liieh'  cepftitea^  «nd  "drdt^-lffdm'^tfi 
the  sword  hi  'tiielr  Mine  tv  theli*  Mpa,*  with'  wlfidi 
diey  retomed  to  Ffance'ikfthe  utnMftdkrtreM'. 

Alfred  wva  now  aflow^ed  aoine  'breanung  finie, 
which  he  wisely  em|doyed'  in  strengthening'  his 
kingdoBo,  and  bettetlng-the  coodHkni  of  his' people. 
Instead,  howerer,  of  trading  these 'thm|^  strictly  hi 
tkefar  chronofcigical  order,  ^  Will  add  to  tta»  petBpictilty 
of  die  narmtbe,  if  we  foBdw  ^r  once  the  warilke 
rveots  of  hk  reign  to  tfieh"cloee. 

The  aiege  of  Paris,'  to  whwh  we  hate  alhided, 
aad  which  began  in  886,  employed  the  Danes  or 


NOMhlheiiHtWo'Wll^'yMi^.'  ^Shortly  after  the 
h«tttll»ds  btifst^inlto  lihe  eOttnl^  ifow  lealM  Fluidlrirs,' 
whMh  Wte'tb«Ai  %  diSp«tfadflcy^ef*thO  Frkhkish  or 
Fyeiieh  kihgii;*  and  wel^t^rthptoyed  the^  fto*  Midd 
thne  iW'd  dlffietiltr  kis9  ^itetiM^e^WaHhre.  A  hortkl 
fkmhie'enMiod'  iiip<«iM«'i^k]i|«fri)f 'ighe  cotiAtfmt,  aMd* 
madtf  A«r h«flgiy  woMs^ kN^^ehiiwhere  ft^stnto^ 
itooe-Mkl'iM^.  '^ilglatftltMfff  reilt^d  li^«  happy 
re|^6se(''0f '«l»vOti  y^Mura*f<'1iM>i'cofliMlto1d»  hatl^^bbnilf 
tfiOtr-pkAtiAU  M|^t  'liei'M^^iifMr^s,  tlo^lb6ge¥»s#ept 
b5^ <lAiO  teiflpeiM^ ' bf  't^af,  w«^e  WOfl'ipritfkl^ ' wUh - 
debka i>ttld''he¥ll^; ''Kfad-'^bM ^^ood'fktctfd  l^evta. 

of<ithe><Monhm6ftf,'Mtfde^^e'>l«l8Md>'a  1^  lHhd  oT 
pMmiae^fty  thi^'imaghi^ldn  '^6$  tffe^fttidishtM;  '  It  is' 
tmd  Ihift  OflMe  y^a^kthey  hMi^fHaildf  ttMe'tMasnreA^ 
w«te^  Von  mf^d^^;  drid'tiuft  WMhib^  wtts  to  be  got 
niide¥  f  Afl^V -pr^'Mnt  g<yfemm«iit'*«Mth6tit' hard 
fafi«NK'aYM'rdest>^rM«  tM)nteM{  dC'leMt  doUblM  fft' 
it#  IMie  i-  IfM'huh^er  Hfip^lMd''t!henl'<fbrwkrd ;  'they 
W*rfe"a'fctt1ger'  bW!jr'th*ti'hkd  ^i^tet^'iftidii  thW  attaek 
fl*'ottfce;^  fhey  ih^rd  nriHM!  uAdet'  th*''coihmand  of  i 
cfii^^ti4FV>r  strt^ii^fft'fktii^'knd'iiiftfkry  tiifehf  hv 
attry'  llhat  'had'  'pk^ce'd^d"  him'; '  ahd  'tiierefc¥e  the' 
Bkfieft,  \si  die  y^ar  8991  6Mce  trtot^  tttrnedthe  prow» 
of  A^'vess^Ik  teWai^k'^^laHd'. "  It  WAs* Indeed  ir 
fort«Sdld)le''ff6M.''  A* 'the' 'men  Of 'Kent  gAiJed  sbar 
wt»rd''frorti  ttieh-"blMft'  lirid' dowds'thi^y'saWthe 
horiJKiii  dartt^ttie*  by  It^^-ee  th6  Wltids  ^nd  Wateii 
w^tfledUrfdNrAM'  mey^cbniA/t^  twd  hnfadred  and' 
fiftjfsfevirtd  rtnps;'  atad'eyety  Aip  waA  fttlT'of^wiir- 
i4o¥s, 'and  lidrses  brought  fron^Plandem  and  "Prance 
fbr^'tKe  itemedkttb  monnthig  Hf  fhem  aa'ardpld,. 
pi^sdato^  eatahy.  Tho  farradet%  landidd  near  R6m« 
ney  manh,  at  the  eastern  termination  of  die  great' 
wood  or  weaM  of  Anderida  (already  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  an '  hkvasion  of  the  Saxons),  and  at 
the  month  of  a  river,  now  dry,  called  Limine.  They 
towed  their  ships  foar  m^s  up  the  inror' towards  the 
weald,  and  there '  mastered  a  fortress  the  peasants 
of  the  country  were  raising  in  die  lens.  They  then 
proceeded  to  Apnldre  or  Appfedore,  at  Whieh  point 
they  made  a  strongly  fortified  camp,  whence  they 
ravaged  the  adjacent  country  f(yt  many'  miles. 
Nearly  simultaneously  with  these  wor^ments,  the 
famed  Hdeaten,  or  Hasting,  die  akilAiI  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  entire  expedition,  entered' the  Thames 
with  another  dhrision  dC  eighty  shipA,  tended  at  and 
took  Milton,  near' Sktingbeum,  and  there  threw  up 
prodigkmsly  strong 'entren<diments.  Their  past  re- 
verses had  made  them  extremely  cautious,  and  for 
nearly  a  whole  year  the  Danes  in  either  camp  did 
litde  else  than  fordify  their  portions  and  scour  the 
country  in  foraging  parties.  Other  piradcal  squad- 
rons, however,  kept  hovering  round  our  coasts  to 
distract  attention  and  create  alarm  at  many  points 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  honorable  and 
trustworthy  Guthrun  had  now  been  dead  three 
years ;  and  to  complete  the  most  critical  position  of 
Aifred,  the  Danes  settled  in  the  Danelagh,  even 
from  the  Tweed  to  the  Thames,  tiohted  then*  oaths, 
took  up  arms  against  him,  and  joined  their  maraud- 
ing brethren  under  Hasting.    It  was  in  this  cam- 
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pnign,  or  rather  Mb  suocaanon  of  cimpaigoBr^i^iieh 
lasted  altogether  three  years^  that  the  mititacy.  gemmf 
uf  the  Anglo-SaaEOa  iboMreh ahone with  ilagreBteat 
hiatre,  and  waa  brought  into  full  play  by  the  abilily, 
the  wonderful  aod  eccentric  ivpidj^^  and  tbe-igseat 
reaouroea  of  Ua  opponent  Haating«  -  To  foUovr  their 
operatloiia  the  reader  nust  pfau^  ^bt  map  of  Vtag^ 
land  before  (him, 'for  tiiey  ran  over  half  of  the.ialandt 
and-  ahifted-  the.«oeiia  of  war  with  almest'oa  junqh' 
rapidity  as'.tiiaifc  with  which  ihe  jiecooatiDna^  if  a 

theatre  are  (changed.  

The  lurat  great  dtfiofdty  Alfred  had  to  eaeeiKiter 
waain  ooUeoting  and  liiiaging^vp  euffieient  laroea  to 
one  peinti  nndthsn  In  faaeping  thevL  jn  ade4|aat& 
number  in  the  fieU;  .for  the  Saxon '.^fyvd^'*  or 
levie  e»  mtf«aev  wave  ion(y.  bound  kf  law  to  aenv  i 
tor  a  certain  tune  (pMibaUy<  forty  dajayaoditwaa 
indispensable  to  psrofvade  for  the  safety,  of  die  townSf 
nlmest- -everywhere  ^Doeatened,  and  to  Jeava  meB 
snffiqieDtfor.thercultivntieD  of  the  conntvy*.  Alfred 
overcame  .thia  difficulty'  by  idsvi^ng^his  army,  or 
militia^  into^  two  bodies;  «f  ihese  h«  called,  one  ta 
rhe.fieldi  while  the<meB  rempoaiag  the  other  were 
left  at  home.'  After  .a.  reasonable  length' of  serfioe 
those  in  the  field  retta-ned  to  their  homes,  and  dmse 
left,  at  home,  taek  their,  phusea.in.  the  field.  The 
spectacle  of  this  Jan^ee  andpennaneot  army^  to  which 
they  had  beep-wboUyinnaoGaMtamedv  struck  JHasting' 
Jind  his  confederates  with  >  astoniefament  and  diamsy. 
Nor  did  the  position  the-  English  king  took..iip  with- 
itgive  them  nuidi  pouad^for  comfort.  '  Advancing 
iflto  Kent,  he.  thvewi  Inmseif  hetwiaen  Hasting  and 
«he  odierdivjslQn  of  theDanesi  a  forest  ^ni'one( 
iiide,  and  swampe  and  deep  WBters  on  the  othmv 
•protectejd-  hn  iaakSt  and  be  made  the  front  and.raar 
-of  his  position  so  strong  that  tho  Danea.  da«ed( ,  not 
look  •at  them.  'He  thus  kept  asunder  the  two  armies 
4jf  ibe  Northman,  watching  the  motions  ofhotl^ 
tbeapg  alwaya  ready  td  attack  eUiher,  should'  it  qnit 
its  intrencbnientt ;  and  so  active  were 'the  patrola 
and>  troops  he  threw  out  in  smaD  bodaoa^  and  so^good 
the  spirit  of  the  viUagera  and.  townsfolk,  cheered  fay. 
the  pAsence  and  wise  dispositions  of  the  sovereign, 
that  in  ashort  tuxMb  bo|  a  single  foraging  party  oonU 
issue  from  the  Banish  camp  without  almost  eeroiin 
destraction.  Worn  out  in  body  and  spMt,  ^the 
Northmen  rsaolved  to  bresh  up  from  their  oampst 
nnd,  to  deceive  the  'king  no  to  theirintentimis,  thj9y 
sent  submissive  messages  and  hostsji^,  and  'prom*- 
Lsdd  >to  leave  itiie  khigdom.  Hasting  took,  to  his 
shipping,  and  aetnaMy  maJe  sail,  as  if  toleaiFe  the 
weil^efended- island;  but  whUe  the  eyes  of  the 
Saxons  weve- fixed  on  his  departure,  the  ether  divi- 
sion, in  Alfred's  row,  rushed  suddenly  from  lihejr 
^^atrenchmentB  -into  the  interior  of  the  country,  in 
oixler  to  aeek  a  ford  across  tj^e  Thames,  by  ^^ieh 
tliey  hoped  to  be  enabled  to  get  into  Essex,  where 
tlie  rebel  Danes  that  had  been  ruled  by  Outhrun 
would  give  them  a  friendly  receptiont  and  where 
they,  knew  they  should  meet  Hasting  and  his  divi- 
Nion,  who,  instead  of  putting  to  sea,  merely  crossed 
tiie  Thames,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  at  Ben- 
Heet,  on  the  Essex  coast.    Alfred  had  not  ships  to 


puraoo  those  who  moved  by  water  Tbot  those  who 
marahed  by  kmd  >he  feUowed  op  chMOly,  and  Inrougfal 
them  to  adkin  on  ^le  right  bank  of  the  Thames, 
near  Faroham^ on. > Surrey^'.  The  Danes  were  thor- 
oughly defeated.  ^  Theee  who  eaeaped  the  swerd 
and  drawnng^/numfaed.jakiiig  the  loft  bank  of  the 
Thanoiea'thtwqgfa  MiddAesex  -iato  Easeot*;  but  being 
hotl^.parsned  tby- Alfired,*tfasy "were  drffen  rig^t 
througli  Seaevnnd  noross  lfae>  wsver  Coln^'when  they 
foond  a  anong.  plate  of  tmia^  tn^'the*  isle  ^  Money. 
Heie,  hoveerar^^'they  wore  tlaao^y  htockniad,  and 
soonobliged  taiane  for  peaee^^pseaiisteg hoeCages,  as 
uMudy  and  an  iaMnediatnidqpartinnaifrom 'Eogfand. 
Alfr^  mq^iA  hatei-had*  thk  .enen^rMiB'  Ua  hand 
tl^mgh  sheer  starvioion^'fant  thn  ganins  of  iSsathig 
and  ihe  defettloa*  of  ttaeiNonhmOn  of  the  tDaueiagb  ^ 
called  fainr  to.  a'dismnt  part  (6f'  the- Mandi.  Two 
fleets,  onaof  a  hundred*  aailf  tho'second  of  forty,  and 
both  in  ^|Dod  part-manaed^ bf  thn  Dknea  who  had 
been  so  long,  and  for  the>  last  fiflden- years,  ^  peace- 
fully^.eeuled'm  England,  set  'Bsil-  to  attack  in  two 
points  and  make  \a  fomsid^ble^  dikeiaion.  -  The  first 
of  these,  whBBh.faad.iprabnbly.hoen  eqo&pped  in  Nor- 
folk aod.i^fiblk^  donbtedlbeiiNoctb^oratand,  laa 
down  the  «intiie»n  .eDasU  ao^fu^-aa  Devunahire,  and 
lud -siege  toiEselers'the  innaHer^fitoet^  wfaicli-  had 
been  fitted  :ont  in  •NorthnliibH8«  and  prohaUy  veiled 
fremthninnQuth  of«  the  fI>no,  took  the  ^bnsa^  round 
Sestland  nndi  the  eeatremn  naeth  of  «n  iabHMl,  rao 
dfwn  idlfthe  wnsleRi.coaBt)frnm  Cape- Wrsifa  to 
the  BrisaoIiChankiel,  aMli>aacanding<thaten«i  of  the 
sea^  beleaguered  a  <fortiiniit0fm>  to»the-Hoith'  of  the 
Sevoni^.  iThough'AUrod  had  eatdbftihed" friendly 
retatiotii  furiih  the  ipeot)lni4tf.theMwesti  of >  England, 
who  aeemvon  iianyio6Mriona'to^liave  aervnd  him 
witlL  .ae  nrndi  nndor  >  aa  ihi#  Sakou'  «ubjeeta,  he  still 
f ek. .  Devoasbure  -was  a  ^  vi4nerable  ^paort.  Leaving, 
therefovn,  >n  paiC  iof  his'  amiy'<on  the'  dnrifines  of 
Easea^  he  Inedntadell  the  rest  on  hoMOs,  and  flew 
to>  Eaoter.  yictory  followed  hikn  *tD  the^  west ;  he 
obliged  thn  Danes  to  niae  the  alege  of  <Exeter/  be 
beat-^emhackitoidtebr  ahipi^whh  n^eatkna,  and 
soon  after  lhe>  minsr  expedition' was •  driven  from 
the  Severm  jThm  Ueckade  of  the  Dunes  in  the  isle 
of  llforsey-deea  »* (appear  tot  hnre  been  well  con- 
ducted chiring 'his  >abaenee,  and- yet  that  interval  was 
not  devoidof  great sdeeessies e for,  ia  the  mean  timp, 
ElMred^  eddeitman'of  the  Mereiona  and  Alfred*s 
9on*in<'^w,!With  the  ^dtUEeas  of*  London  and  others, 
VTOtttdewmte^he  fortified  pest-at^^Bedfleet,  in  Essex, 
knd  siege 't»«  it,  brake  .into  it,  and  despoiled  it  of 
great  quandtiestofigold,  silvery  horses,  and  garments ; 
taking  awny.capdve'Oiso  the  wife  of  Hasting  and 
his  two'sona^who  were  brought  to  London  and 
piesentodtO'the  king'on  hie^  return^  Some  of  hiit 
foUowera  nrgedbim  to  put  these  captives  to  deathi 
— Others<  to  detain  them  in  prison  as  a  check  upon 
Hasting  t  bnt  Adfr^v  with  agenevoaity  which  wsf< 
never  proper^  appreciated  by  the  savage  Dane, 
caused,  thdm  immediately  to  be  restored  to  hin 
enemy,  and  sent  many  presents  of  value  with  them. 
By  this  time  the  untiring  Hasting  had  thrown  up 
another  formidable  entrenchment  at  South  Show- 
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harj,  m  Eases,  wImo  heiifuaoMkjouisd  ky  nmrnktva 
froBi  Noffolk  won  SiinMkf  noiiir'NtfftlMttii|m%  tpom, 
all  pHti  ihf  the  Deiieki|^  madbf  figeabiedweDtumMi 
from ^ajmod  aee.  Ttaoe  rtfiiiOTBed,> hm^wrnkfAhMitf 
up  the  Thud«e«  «ed  theace  epfend  the  hmm  ef  hie 
ham  ina»  the  heeetof  tfae.hiesieiBv'^^^itte  liMreal 
retnnied  with^thrtr.f  aele  ettd  Hhe^e^  ^e^  bed 
•0  ier  leededo  the  eatreecbed  Munp  et  Senlh  Shevr* 
bury.  FnuLlfaei  TheoMeifaatkigflraveheAlQ  ftbei 
Seren,  amd  tetitedluaiflBtf  at  B«ittiii8l»a.r  :B«t 
hen  he  wsae  aoaloaaded  by  the  SaDEOBe/ead  the 
nenef  Noalh  Wi^ae.  who<MP«r«DRUaUr  feotad.with 

aad,  aobiM  tiBie.A]fired,  inAt  Slhelred  and 
eut  off  ttU-  hii  Mpphes;'  and 
tamp*  After-  tom^  #«eka»4 
wbee  tbi  DaaeahadieaBea^tp^BMorl^attriheir  honaa^ 
lad  funhia-..ii»aateta«i]ig  ihnni  ia  the  free,  -Uaitihg 
niahed  £kMd  hia '  eatmiehiiietila.  AtMidiag  the' 
Wehh'faroeeriie  oMceatiMed  hfB  aMaekr  «pett  the 
Snoai,  mi»  teraed^tfrnUbdiade  td  ^e  eeiftaf  lue 
poiitkNU  Th0  eenflietvvas  tarrtfict  aomehiiiidreda 
(•on»  of  the  dbraoolara  aay  Ikrantai/a)  of  the  Dmbo 
I  in  their  aiMbffeao>hvaofcthnNigh  Alfirod'a- 
were  thiwirtf  iube'the  Setemv*  aad> 
I  the  reatf  heeded. by  llmrieg,  efieofeed 
Aeir  nncepe.  and;'ina>ehiDgaoro>a<the4Jaed,rpaehed 
eatoetMhaaeat  aild  ilheiriahips  on  tthe*  £flaea> 

Aifiped  lost  anngFefthwiinoblea,  land  tnnst 
eea  otherwise  oaach  I  crippM^ifoif'he  idideot' 

HasliDg,whecoiiU»  have-had  hardly  any 
hone  in  aay  part  o£  hit  MQfea^  Moat  ef) the  Sasfi 
taa  whe  iom^Ui  at  Bottinglan  were  Taw.lovij4a«  and^ 
hastily  got  togaAerw  Wbe»  HAstittg  ntiit  ahowed' 
fiaat  it  WM  ID  the  neighborhood  el  Nteth  Wete, 
rivera  Dee-  and  Meraey.  Doring  the' 
r  thet  Mowed  hie  diaM»r8' en  thb  Serern  ihe 
had  been  again  relnloroed  hy.the  aaen  e^  ihe  Dad^ 
hgh,  and  at  eai^  ^priag  he  aat  fiirtfi  arith  hiB*uauaI 
fifBdi^  ajMl  nwrehed'^iroai^.the  midlaod  cboatiea. 
Alfred  wee  not  fiur  hehuMlhUtt,  bnfr  oonld  notonhi^ 
take  hiaa  laitil  he  had  eeiaed  Cheater,'  which  wBa 
tbea  ahnoat  awanHaWted^  and  aetovad  hiittaelf  tfaere^ 
Tbia  feowa.had*  been,  tery  etron^lf 'IMWed  by  tfie- 
Ramana,  and  nuBy  of  the  werlw'  lof  those  «on« 
fwrma,  atiB  rbmniaiBg,^<ne«deidit  gave  atrengdi  to 
Uaataig'e  poaitioB,  whhdi  waa  dimmed  J)0O(i>i^inida' 
Ue  for  attack.  But-  the  Saxon  troopa  Inrdaaed  hhn 
•D  the  had  aide,  and  'a  eqnadnm  of  Alfred's  Mip/&,* 
wbieh  hni  pot  fee  toea,  aaceaded  'the  Mevaey  md 
die  near  WiraD,  and  |ivevented<  hie  rebebring.  anceamr 
a  that  direeikiab  Dreading  that  Gfaester  mig^t 
beceeae  a  aeeend  Bottingtan,  llie  Daoea  bnint  away 
aao  North  Walea.  After  «ava]^ng  part  of  that 
eoantiy,  they  wotdd  hare  gone  off  in  the  direetion  of 
tba  Serern  and  the  Avon,  but  they  (Were  •  met  and 
t"nied  by  a  formidaUe  royal  army,  tapon  which  they 
reineed  their  atepa,  and  finatty  maaished  off  to  the 
Qortheaat  They  mrerBed  Notthnmbrnif  Liocehi- 
diire,  NeribUL,  Snffolk,-«nearly  the  whole  length  of 
die  Danehigh,  a^mte  they  were  among  fiflenda  and 

*  Samm  wMm  al«li«d  girteWtTV  b«?lt  by  th«  Homani  were  ttandin; 
«faiirt  «Mira  vanLa  Mflnt  prH4d,  whm  tWy  w«%  kid  low  by  t  har- 
liacne  of  tb*  Chester  corponttioo. 
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8l&^  andby  that  cfaooitoua^trate  at  length- regained 
theur  Ibitifiedpoat  at' Sooth  Showbuy,  in  Eaaea, 
wdMre  tbeywinteredandreMroiced  then?  alrengtfa  as 


lEaclierneaft  apnigthe  pemerering  Hasting- aailed 
to  'the  OMtith  o€  the  Jjea,  ascMKled  that  river  with  hia 
shipBy  and  at  or  near*  WarOf'^  abon^  twen^  mibwabove 
Lnndon,-erBeted  a«new«foBtreas  0Dtfae-Lea4  On  the 
appraacWof'smhn&er  the*  boi^asee  of  London,  with 
maajy  of.  their  >neighblna»  who  y^mm  serely  faanased 
by  thia  morement  of  the  Danes,  attaeked  the  stnmg- 
heULa»ihe  *I]iea,biit<we»e-'repn1aed  with  great  l6ts. 
An  I^endeQwaa  ttow^faoveebaely  preaaed  lihan  erer, 
Alfvad  ftnnd  itAeeeaaaayta  eneanp  hia  araiy  round 
about  d»  eify  nntil-the  eitisena  got  in  their  harv^eat 
He  ^tenpaahed'S  strong  reeonnoiaaanee  to- the  Lea« 
whiBh'(far  deeper  and  bnoadertban  now)  waaeevered 
bjp their  ahipa,  and*Bfter«iuds  -ahrreyed^  at  great  per«- 
senai  risk,  the  new  foitified'  eamp  ef  the  Banes.  Hia 
active «' ingeniona  >  mind  -fbrthiwitfa  > :  csonoaired  *  a  plan 
wiMcb  hBcoBfideni^  fatped'  wottU  end  m  their  ineri* 
table-deatruotioak  Bridging  up  hia  forces,  he  laised 
twoiertransBSf  eneen  either  side  the^Lea,  somewhat 
betow  ^e-  Daniah  statiao^  and  then  dug  three  deep 
chanaela  from  the  Lea  to  the  Thaihes,  m  order  to 
lower  the  iavel  of  the  tributary 'sthnan.  So  much 
MTittBr'was  thus  dnwn:  eff,  that  ^  where  a:  ship,"  says 
an  cddiwriteis,  ** miglit sattur time  afore  passed,  then 
a  httleboatanght  fcaree^  VDw;^'->--and  the  whole  fleet 
of  Hestmg^was  Je£f  aground,  and  rendered  uaeless. 
Bnt  yet  again  did  that  renoarkable  chieftain  break 
tlntnigh thetUoila  spread  fbr  htai^  to  redew  the  wwf  inn . 
diatanapart  of  the  island*  >  Abandoning  the  ships  wherd 
Uu^  werof'  and  putting,  a8|:bey  had  been  accustomed  to 
do,  (heir  wives,  their  children,  and  their  bdoty  under 
theiptotaetien  of  theh-  friends  in  the  Danebigh,  the 
feflowevm  of  HhBtirig  broke  from  theil-  entrenchments 
hy' night,  and  hardly'rested  till  they  Md  traversed 
the  (Whole  of  that  w%le  tract  of  conntiy  which  sepa- 
ratee the  Lea  frt>m  the  Severn.  Marching  for  tome 
^stance  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Severn^  they  took 
pottickme  on  the  river  at  Qnatbridge,  which  ia  sup* 
poaed-U>  be  QtiaHbid,  near  Bridgenorth,  in  Shrop^ 
shiipe»  When  Alfred  came  up  with  them  there,  ha 
fnond  them  already  etvengly  fortified. 

On  enr  iirtt  introducing  the  Northmen  we  men- 
tioned their  skill  in  choosing  and  strengthening  mili- 
tary positiOna,  and  the  course  of  our  narrative  will 
have  made  their  skill  and  speed  in  these  matters  evir 
dent,  especially  in  the  campidgns  they  performed  un- 
der Hasting,- who  had  many  of  the  qualitiea  that  con- 
stitnte  a  great  general.  Alfred  was  compelled  to  re- 
spect the  entrenchments  at  Quatbridge,  and  to  leave 
the  Daves  there  undisturbed  during  the  vWntet.  In 
the  mean  tame  the  citkens  of  London  seined  Has- 
ting*a  fleet,  grounded  in  the  Lea.  Some  ships  they 
burned  and  destroyed,  but  others  they  were  enabled 
to  get)  afloat  and  conduct  to  London,  where  they  were 
received  with  exceeding  great  joy. 

For  fhli  three  years  this  Scandinavian  Hannibal 
had  maintained  a  war  in  the  country  of  the  enemy ; 

>  Sam*  topogTttphera  Mmtrnd  that  tbis  fwtifiod  camp  vai  not  a 
Wart,  hut  at  Hertford. 
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but  DOW  watched  on  every /M^e,  worn  out  by  tsomtaiit 

lo8»e8,  and  probably  iu  goQd.par|(.f(«VBak(eQ,.4ui  au-,|inr 
hicky  leader,.bQt)iby  bw  bretbn^imeltlediQtti^e-PfW^ 
lagh  and  by  those  on  the  cootii^entf  hw  ^(pmi  b^gw 
to  break,  l^>d  h^  prejpfired  }jo  tek/9  a  r^l|iQ(aJ9(  fV»d«Wr 
dignaut  farewell 9^  Kii^qd.,.,  JU)  t^e.fj(4l9W}n8>WiRi 
of  897,  by  which  tim.<^W?«MWMW^»^W/W^ 
among  their  l^ader^i  4ie.J)aa»fi.XamP^iXi^vwa^^ 
doned  their  cauip  at^^uat^bridgje,  9f^d  »t^ify,^iftfififf^ 
their  i^-my.  89PD  .aftef,  ,fl^i^^,iu.»fjo#ll, Mpd,  a^PfUim 
parties,  in  varioi^a  dir^ctioi^is*  ,  Sjom^  t^ugbJ^  shfsU^ 
among  their  bi^ethren.of  the  paiie]9gh»etth.er  i^ii^Wth^ 
umbria,  or  Norfolk  and  $,u0blk;,8o;^e  built  .yesseVit 
and  sailed  for  the  ScheJd(  and  tl;ie  oiputhQCthoIDtuae; 
while  others,  adheripgj  to  Has^iAg.ux  his  eviK  fprtuaOt 
waited  until  ^e  was  rea^  tp,pa»8  iatQ, F^rfUMV^r    A 
small  fleet,  bearing  his  droop)n|^  raven,  was  hasti^ 
equipped  on  our  eastern  coast,  and.  the  > humble^ 
chieflain,  according  ^  X^^erftCHpssed  4xe  jChaQH/^ 
**  sine  lucro  ei  sine  Aoifo^*,,"— without, p;^^)fit  pc^hcmor^ 
It  appears  that  he  ascended  t^e  Seipet  azyl  so04  a^ter 
obtained  a  settlement,  on  the  bau^a  of  that  river  (pijO^br- 
ably  in  Normandy)  from  the  weak  king^of  the  French* 
A  few  desultory  attacks  ma^e  by  sea,  and  by  the 
men  of  tlie  Danelagh,  almost  immediately  sjfter  Haa- 
thig*8  departure,  only  tended  tp  show  the  paval  aur 
periority  Alfred  was  attaining,  ^and  to  iinprojife  $he 
Angjo-Saxons  in  maritinpke  tactics.    A  ^quac^on  of 
Northumbrian  pirates  cruised  off  the  southern  1  coasts 
with  their  old  objects  in  view.    It  .was  ip^et  and.de?. 
fbated  on  several  occasions  by  the  improved  ships  of 
the  king.     Alfred,  who  had  some  mecl^anical  skill 
himself,  had  caused  vessels  to  be  built  iar  e^cee^iug. 
those  of  his  enemies  in  length  of  keel,  height  of  bpar4t 
sfwiftness  and  steadiuess.:  some  of  these  carried  six|y 
oars,  or  sweepers,  to  be  used,  as  in  the  Roman  gal-j 
leys,  when  the  wind  tailed ;  and  others  carried  even^ 
more  than  sixty.  ^  I'hey  differed  in  the  forn^  of  th€>. 
hulk,  and  probably  in  their  riggingi  frona  the  other- 
vessels  used  in  the  North  Sea. .  Hithert0  the  Qfua^h. 
and  Friesland  builds  seem  to  have  been  considered  aa 
the  best  models ;  but  these  ships^  which  were  fou^d^ 
peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  service  for  whighfie 
intended  them,  were  constructed  afVer  a  plan  of.Al- 
fred*s  own  invention.     At  the  end  of. his  reiga  they, 
considerably  exceeded  the  number  of  one  hundred 
sail :  they  were  divided  into  squadrons,  and  st^tiqne^ 
at  different  ports  round  the  island,  while  some,  of 
them  were  kept  constant^  cruising  between  England 
and  the  main.    Although  he  abandoned  their  system 
of  ship-baiMing,  Alfred  retained  many  Frieslanders 
in  his  service ;  for  they  were  more  expert  seamen 
than  his  subj ects,  who  still  required  i nstruction.    After 
an  obstinate  engagement  near  the  Isle  of  Wight,,  two 
Danish  ships,  which  had  been  much  injured  iq.  the 
fight,  were  cast  ashore  and  taken.    When  the  crews 
were  carried  to  the  king,  at  Winchester,  he  ordered 
them  all  to  be  hanged.    This  severity,  so  much  at 
variance  with  Alfred^s  usual  humanity,  has  caused 
some  regret  and  confusion  to  historians.     One  writor 
says  that  the  Danes  do  not  seem  to  have  violated  Ou 
law  of  nations^  as  such  law  was  then  understood,  and 
that,  therefore,  Alfred*8  execution  of  them  was  inex- 


Ai¥)^or  wviter  ia  of  opioMm  tfiat  Alfred  al- 
nn^iii  a«d  j^r^lf^.fkmitM.  distiiKstioD  between  |rimte« 
fVi4,lKWnomf  .  Xhia.  foe  uroaW  be  omt  diffieidt  to 
draW'WhfiB  al»tWere'<x^bhMf..-ei)4  ^iisiitea  aiika;  but 
t)ieijrfai.|ririn.gf  A»]fri9d;siiK«4ii0U«MKqM^  to  faeve  beeo 
tbiST^TttP  »4<tfi»gwW>.  J»etw<aff>i  W^  Bwea  aa  attacked 
biinJbo¥H  fto90ri».»s4i«iicbi  Hm^  Muttaoked  him 
frw  ^^Pw^higb  9^  jbowe**.,  Od  i|be.^8einficee.aiid 
fPi^v»^,ii£rSf(^(Mmm  J^tiiediiio.clew;  Jint  tbe 

ilVW  ^ofi.  ,Npirtmtobj3M»*.MN<^*.MflMl4-  *aes«j»  had, 
tbiQHi^4b«u;  ejiieftfViAipiioQfMh^^ffmii^i^^  to 
lri;i^ha()ireqw^  h9i>«^  hiip<aadi  stood  JxNuid 

tii^^the  jWf>te9f^QiM>f  hwtitfjkii^ipdiiqh  iliAy>were  «▼- 

coDstaotly  troaUe  hia  tranquillity;  aoA.in .tegavd  to 
th^f9)f  ^/iv^3^M^^kJt>vM9  MrtP  iiomder«.«fte«.the  ex- 

c^(e3^,«E^^T4P^.we}ref|4ktii(ahle  apAindiape^ 
TA^e,tw/J>.  ^iipa.«wWfidf#t,th».  Jsle^oC  Wigjrt.  came 
ixsm  NQCthuaahrw ;  9«d<the^ee^alupa  taken  dwing 
^e^tl^r^irfinMHpjypgar^fW  o^frif^lifo,  and  of  which  die 
gpewf  weri^tsleMiuOr.haoa^tOi)  the  gaOowB,  came 
^09>theiS9a^.eoiMil9rBr,,fin4.tbe.«>ther  JEUigM^  lands 
i|ipip^^d4<»^e]PflWl«KhH     T..;    .    . 

,Tho.f?)Lf)gL^io^.<Hi^tHig(We^«ocx>mpanied  with 
o^bi9r,calan^tM»4 ;  !t  ^.lhiit«".  M>  <«^.theiTiwiida.oC. the 
c}>rfnicIer,.Ef*iap,  m this, (audi  ier.Ar^Jfwa,  waaa 
ve^e4  .wit^i.rtiree, jpwflpep:,^  ipcirQWPi-rWith,  war  of 
the<Dan%,pe3ti4^iice  o£mc^»94  mw^cain  of  beairta-" 
The  hpi;TOi» .pf,^ipf^.to;eeewe.wlv<?)^.<i»•  I^^ 
h^. l^o^y^Ui  JSi^l^f^  Mn;  bn^  the 

p|9saiewp,,:Bf)iich  fs  mwtiflwd^yalljthpcbnwioloTO, 
cfgTied.off.Yi|a<^.^U?9'^eTyiv/apd  amoi^g  i(heii9>  mspj  of 
thf  chiejf  Ihi^iei|,or,n9ble«;of  ,lj^  ^V^9ff^  It  seen» 
to  Jljiaye  contimi^  S9^f .  ^h»e  <«^t  Haating'a  dopar- 
tu;^^e,.a»d  ^hftputO"^  its  .cesaajw^.  Alfred  ei^oyed  aa 
nipch.c9>P.i5wt...^  ^ff  •r^lHIy  d^^dining,  jiiealthtvould 
permit*  ,...,.[-  ^  ,-.  ^  ,.'  / 
.  Th?  h^efle^Mwi  cbaim?tw<>f  (this<tii;Jbr.|pie«;^  awe- 
reiy;,  hW,I<teni?7;prpdf«ti|oos,)^ 
tl^e  e^ui^tioa^nf  l^^peqpkPK  hisiiJVprDyeinents  in  lawa 
ai^4  ^dix^x^^atiopf  -foXk  hfi  ooti«^<ip.>  tbeix  pn^r 
plaqes,  ,^ut  .l^eff«^  9^e  descenil  >to  the.  iariiafenor 
r^gns^qf .his. sitfWWUT^ ^P jcpwsfifelectfrwja  ^biog- 
rfiphers  a,  fe^.perw»»^  det^s,,  wd^vJl  #.|ew  of  those 
i1ow;ers  which  jadon^ed  his  reign,^aiid  whkih  atitt  give 
it  a  l^epiuiiy  {m^J^f)  io^eire^.weileok  fbr.in  vain  else- 
where duripg,  thqse  barbareua  age«> 

.|listoriaas  have  geueraUly ,  anacbed  great  conse- 
quences. t9  his  tEave]8..on  ^e.xo9)tineni  Ifarongh 
Franc,e  .and.  Italy ;:  #ind,  poere  child  aa  he  was,  it  waa 
not  Improbal^le  j^at  Alfred's  mind, received  impres- 
sions m  thjQsecpvmtrieatbaf  were  afterwards  of  ben* 
efit 'toj^imself  ^jd^  I\W  kiAiedonu  On  the  Arst  of  these 
joppeys,  to^llomet  AUived  waa  on\jr  in  hia  fifth  year, 
but  on  iho:  second,  whej^heiWTia'aGCQaappnied  by  his 
fathei:,  a,iiui  anoiiit^  ^A\fi  9W9r  he  waa^ht  years 
old. .  On  t^  last  ocq^sion  he  ataulNnearly  a  year  at 
Kon)e,  and  retunux^  t^^enpfiw  thnpagh  Fraaee,  he  re- 
sided sooie.tiine  at  Paris.  -  The  etecnal  city,  though 
despoiled  by  the  barbarians,  and  not  yet  enriched 
with  the  works  of  modem  art,  must  have  retained 
much  of  its  ancient  splendor;  the  Coliseum,  and 
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edifiees  lIuMt  nAoiati,   ur^  kiMyWn  to 
hspe  booD  moeh  inoiifr'pMfoct  ihi  IIi^dAyi  tf'Affifcfd 

we  nnrtTMwIiltiB'bdt'totidttiiMii  <tf  i^^idb;  iiMT  MMfc^ 

hooMs,  vsd'bMft  iloteiuCbliiliA  4A  liM'  Wtt^Ulitfc  *«Hfii 
tiMtelMd  «M>fr,cottkrilkiiliy  1li»  iiTMl^ 
the  ra|Mrio^  0t*iidofe>  ^T'RobM;  "'FHe'  (J^pd^'c^^lH; 
iboogli  10  y«f%lMiAtol  imditiiitMiiinitfttgi  Wii^'V^l^ltriSed 
with  aOHM  ttMto-llfiA  gi^ricMlli'V'^'vH^'th^f'btfMr 

ml  yet  fattnied  I*  i^ftd^^^  'Atieori^^l&littieMt;'!^  flte 

Boblet  of  irhUM'  itd'^ttM^^tij^;  •  H^MiMW()V«r,-'»0-' 
hotted  in  BfetoHnitfl'td  ^  Atijglb^8ii'xbtt  b^Jhidft' 'aiid 
migg  wldeii  "Wetw  cotlMMfljr  i^it^  %ft}ie  MiAMh 
lod  glee-tti^«ttMii»d)tA^1fi9fik!Mf%66tmL 
frequent  Tocal  repetitioii,  to'wtodh^^l^'iytbrieii  ftay 
and  ttt^t,^  Mleliri»dd  th^trt'bjr'bcM^V'li^ 
he  thus  eccfaindd  ibt'pdtitrjhikd^  Hinf,  tlihrn^'n^Aiil^ 
ores  aM  wwttms,  t^  tlto  last  daydf  ^s^  UTel*'  The 
fltniy  UAI  «»;^  A^M»^ll  ^eff'lMKif^.'  One'dky'  'hl^ 
mathcr;  CM^nrghtt,  t^^to'MttlDg,  riiirtidiiMed"b^  her 
dnUreii^^wiA't  Kook^bTBttonl  ]ki«/tiyin'%er  harids: 
The  precoma'  mlLmfacrifit  tris  gilded  br'iiluWiThkted, 
tnd  Hie  cententy  wtof  pfbfaW]^  tiew;Ml^d' hViich!  to* 
dfte  taaM  ef  th«  boyti;  >  "^Fwffl  g!t«  lt,*^«i^i(l  'iili6,  ««^ 
liira  aimnig  ^  A^lrfiro  rfmlHfgt'  learn' tb  ^fi^dl  it:*^'  Al- 
fred, l3i«  youtigeat  df '&i6m  alt  rah  tdni  teacher;  and 
«Ddymg  eam^atlf;  eMik'  Mm^  to  'reyid'Aiigk^l^&x- 
on,  and  wen  tike^book;  Btit,  wtHfar  tte  ^t'i6pti6ii  bf 
popular  poetry,  Anglo-Saxon  waa  the  key  to  biiljr  a' 
povfiait<^'the  1ik«iy;b)re  6r' Mri/irtH^fJB  c/f  die 
and  «§  lii*  etkrioaitf^  and  inti^Uect  increased,  it 
became  iiecesBaryi(yi^hifttt6lea(hiLatirii  Ata^nb- 
MqnenC  petM  of'bb^hft,  MMd  pO«i^i^>  kttbwl- 
odge  of  thai  MM^  'httlgliitge;  "wU^  iM  altogeAi^r 
eitraordintfy^ibr  a  pHnce  df  iftie  fihith 'cetitiiiy.  It 
■  not  Tety  ^AetLt  wh()n'  he  6btafn^ed'thts"d^gi*eW  of 
knowledge;  bntafhftrteb^hlhghitti^tf'bytihi'nsldtitig;' 
he  waa  probaUy  gt^ddtl^^hnfyiro^ed  iti'hte  niifttr^' man- 
hood, when  the  tbonk'A^eif', 'Xdhtmne^'Criget^a,' 
GrmAaia,  naA  olSiM'lolinied  iHeit,  Blotted  tii'hytbtLH. 
AMred  waa  aediatotaic^W  teBfititx\i4  i^gi-etfied  th6' 
Delected  edn<Mbn  <Vf  hib*  yduth,'tM  Entire' %4hi;  of 
proper  te8ifhksrt,''alrfd'al^'th^ 'diMdtilti^r  tUiiA  lOieb' 
bamd  hiypt^%Hikli()fhltS6Il«btilaItic4tih-^rii1^ntiB;Vnnch 
oiore  than  ai  the'  hkrddtRp^  and  nortdwi!  ahdf  Wtdtoes 
dwt  befeHdni  aftrtriiNilA.  '  A^  one  "^'iii^  ^feairlhi- 
pediaienta'  had  h^eii  lM  Lttih  langtiftge;  ii^hi<ih;  even 
widi  torknpro^edayiitoY*  df  hfiiionV(^d''Mtl^  aD btir 
iaeiil6et  andadfibitkig^;-!!  nM  tnatrtefMI  iS^i^idnt  lohg 
■ad  diAdidt  suldy, '  he '  earlii^tly  i^e^nntiidridM '  Tf6tA 
die  throne,  in  a  circ^iiir  letter,  addi^sed  to  the 
bishopa,  that  thence foi  wtexl '  *** AB '  g6dd  tind  nseflir 
boob  be  tranilat^  into  the  kngndge  Which  we  all 
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nnderstand;  so  that  all  the  youths  of  England,  but 
niOre*  eapecifdiy  those  Mho  are  of  gentle  kind,  and  in 
eMy^tii'ennistaneeb,  tnay  be  gronndled  in  letters — ^for 
tti»y  cdttiiot.  profit  in  any  pnt^uit  until  they  are  well 
aM^'to  itrtid  English.'*'  Alfrefl^s  own  literary  works 
#)»i^'c3ii^  tmrifeikiti^ns  "^m  tlieXatih  into  Anglo- 
Bi&koh;'l9iid'  8pbkeli1a!ngdage  of  hid  {iedple.  It  excites 
Mitpfise'Bow  he'conldlihd'rtttlb  fbr  these  lat^dable 
6ctttpkti&nhr  bnt'hfe  Wks  dti^y  a^d  persevering, 
f^btf-^^iit  hSs'1ftajlta;'w!feh'n^^  field  by 

fWA  Dki^  -and  &  gfeat  «?c6nomlst  of  his  time.  '  Eight 
houfr^of  each  day^h^  geive  to  sleep,  to  his  meals,  and 
e)t^fci^bt'  eight  Were' abs6t'bed  by  the  affairs  of  gov- 
ei^m^ht^  and  di^htwAre  devoted  to  study  and  devo- 
tibtt.  'CteckfiT,' clepsydras,'  aiid  t'he  other  ingenious 
ihatin^tfiitJ  fi^rta^asnriiag'time  were  then  linicnown 
itt  iSn^diid'.  '  AlfVe<J  wte,'  no  dOubt,  acquainted  with 
l}ie^^n'-dial,'wh?chWi(^  in  common  use  in  Italy  and 
ffoVhJ'of  !Prance;  but 'thii' index  fe  of  no  use  in  the 
hhiir^'of  thb  ^fgM,  an'd  would  frequently  be  equally 
dhserviceabte  during  our  foggy  sunless  days.  He, 
th'^rre^r^;  marked  his  time  by  'the  constant  burning 
oPwak  toix^hes  or  candles,  which  Wei*e  made  precisely 
of  t^e'samc(  Weight' and  size,' and  notched  in  the  stem 
at  regtil^  distances.  "These  candles  were  twelve 
iridie'd'long;  six  of  theini  or  seventy-two  inches  of 
wkic,\irefe  Consumed  In  twenty-fours,  or  1440  min- 
utes i  and  thus,  supposing  the  notches  at  intervals  of 
an'  Inch,  one  inch  would  mark  the  lapse  of  twenty 
mltint^sl  Tt'  appears  thi&t  these  time-candles  were 
placed  tinder  the  special  cliarge  of  his  ma8s-pries^,  or 
(ShaplAlns'.'  But  \t  was  soon  discovered,  that  soihetimea 
the  Winrf,  rushing  in  through  the  windows  and  doors^ 
aiid  the  numerous  chinks  in  the  walls  t^tKe  palace^ 
consunied'the  wax  in  a  rapid  and  irregular  manner. 
Hence  Asser  makes  the  great  Alfred  the  inventor  of 
hbm-lantems !  He  says  the  king  went  skilfully  and 
wisely  to  work;  and  having  found  out  that  white 
hoi4i  codld  be  rendered  transparent,  like  glass,  he, 
with  that  material,  and  with  pieces  of  wood,  admira- 
bly^ {mirahiltter)  made  a  case  for  his  candle,  which 
ke^  it  from  wasting  and  Haring. 

\n  his  youth  Alfred  was  passionately  fond  of  field 
sp6rt8,  and' waa  famed  as  being  "excellent  cunning 
id  aQ  hunting  ;*'  but  after  his  retrieat  at  Athelney  he 
iddutged'  this  tasto  with  becoming  moderiition ;  andi 
duHng  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  he  seems  to.  have 
riddcfn  merely  upon  business,  or  for  the  sake  of  hia 
If^aTth.  '  He  then  Considered  every  moment  of  value, 
a^  he  could  devote  it  to  lofty  and  improving  purposes. 
'We  have  already  nientioned  the  care  and  ingenuity 
he  employed  in  creating  a  navy.  Sea  affairs,  geogra* 
phyl  and  the  discovery  of  unknown  countries,  or  rather 
the'desCriptions  of  countries  then  litUe  known,  ob- 
tained by  means  of  bold  navigators,  occupied  much  of 
his' time,  and  formed  one  of  bis  favorite  subjects  for 
Writing^  He  endeavored,  by  liberality  and  kindness, 
to  attract  to  England  all  such  foreigners  as  could  give 
good  informatioh  on  these  subjects,  or  were  other- 
wise qualified  to  illuminate  the  national  ignorance. 
From  Audher,  or  Ohthere,  who  had  coasted  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  from  the  Baltic  to  the  North  Cape, 
he  obtained  much  information ;  from  Wulfstan,  who 
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appears  to  have  been  one  of  his  sabjects,  and  Ifrfao 
undertook  a  Toyage  round  the  Baltic,  he  natbered 
many  particulars  concerning  the  diten  conottfies  Mt- 
uated  on  that  sea ;  and  fpom  dhertoyagei^  and  trav- 
elers lAiam  he  sent  e«t^exprt^s%lfimf)^lf  li^H>5ltdnM 
a  description  of>B«1gai^a,'  Sd^onia,  Bdh^ttna;  and 
Germany*  AD  thi»'  information  he  oomMittod  to 
writing-in  the  plain  mcfthw  tongne^  and' with 'tiie 
noble  design  of  impaiting  It^to  his- peopki^  ikkiAttg 
learned  that  Ihere  weri»  eotbnies  <df  Ghristiiifi  d3^i4lttils 
settled  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coronandel,' hto 
«ent  out  Swithehn,  Btohop  of  Sbetlbiartf,  to'India^^'^ 
tremendMis  journey  in'  those  di^  'The' stbut- 
hearted  ecdeAiastic,  however,  mr^ngt  what '  is^ '  tadw 
called  the  overland  journey,  went  and  returtt^'^fa 
s4fHMy«  bringmg  liock^with  him  prea^MA  ^^hl^'and 
Indian  slices.  Hereby  was  A^ed^  ftme  in^ea#ed, 
and  the  name  and  e^Mence  ^ef '  Enghlid'  prlsbttUjr 
heanl  of  for  the  first  time  hif^thtttremot«^iMtetry,'^f 
«vfaieh,  nine  ^ntuHes  "afbtt*,  she  was  to  fteciMDe^iibe 
•2mo0t  abeirfuiewktress.  >  <    m  /   ..-;  .  .<. 

WUle  hi*  actl«e'mind,  wMdi  antief]^iat»i'lh^  na- 
tional spirit  of  iBttdi  later  tiniest  waa'thn^ietigftgbd'ili 
drawing  kttfowledge  finim  the  distimt  ^comM«^  dftfie 
earl^,  he4id'  net  negleot 'h«me  aflaflr^;^  I^  t^ght 
•the  people  hew  lo  build  better  hoii8<s#;  lie  liAdlied 
to  increase  Iheir  c6mfi»rt»v  !i4^e!^li«fti«id'^ch^  t  be 
^founded  or  rbbuilt  mtojf  toWnb^  ahd,'  MiVing  leartot 
^e  importance  of  ^rtific^tiens  during  itfit''war^(Wlift« 
1^  Danesf  he^brtlfied  them  tVL  'as  weir^  tife'  cotdd. 
He  caused  a  survey  to  be  iftade  ef  t^  coast  «bd  Haft- 
ifttble  riveva^  and  ^tbred  ieastl^  t6  id  eHjctiftd  a^ 
tfaos^  plaeeswhich  were  most  aceesiiible  ^  the^  tend- 
ing of  the  eaemyb  Fifty  kh>n^  tc^Wel^  iihd  ctMks 
rose  indifferent  pan»  of  the  Mutttry,  but^th^  ntMib^ 
wwald  hare  been  threefold  had  Alfred  ivot  b^n 
thwarted  by  the  indolsnciB,  ignomiice,  and  •«ardiei^ 
nesa  ofi^  ooblef  and  peejplei  i  H^  n^vis^-tbe'lawa 
of  ^e  Aflj^Saauibs^  bekif  aided -'and-  sanetiotrad 
therein  by  l^b  witteagiSMot,  or ipatHaiiiMil ;'aid %e 
^Btaliiished  so  eiBcelksnt  a  system  >oiP>pellce«'thit'  fo-i 
wards  the  end  of  hJa'  reign-  if.  waa  gabcvtlly^  iss^vtM 
•diat  eoeoiight7lu«re  hung  gelde»  braoeieU  andJeW^ 
4m  the>p«bUo  hi^ways  and>  oroas'4tiadaf  «nA''iia'«KUi 
Wou]d.hav0tdaMI  to  teuafa  them <pr  fiMbf^e  ibW4 
Towards  arbitrarytunjnat^  or  oomipt>adihiiii8t>atorfl 
qf  the  law,  1m  was  inetomUet  and,  of^ifv  taii  gite 
cnsdit  to  an  .oU  writer/  he  ordered  ihei  enpecutifw^ 
no  fewar  than  foity-iour  jii(ig«a  aild  ^ivtagialrateil'  of 
this  ^t|unp  in  the  .oouiaa  of  toneifev^'  Those: who 
were  ignorant  or  careless  he  reprimanded 'slid  -MfkB-^ 
ponded,  oommaading  them. to  qualify  thnflMpuhreA  fi>t 
the  proper  ,di8oha]:tS>^  of  their  office  tbeftrd  (iieyveB-» 
tared  to  grasp  its  honoraandemoliuientB.  -  He>ha«|tl 
all  appeak  with  the  utmost  patience,  «nd<4u:oiiaiia'of 
importance,  revised  all  the  law  pgpoowUngi  wfth^^e 
utmost  industry.  His  maniiipl4  lakwa^in'itheoaii^t^ 
the  camp,  the  field,  the  hall  ef  jnstii»,vitbei  attldy^ 
must  have  been  procfigious ;  and  oar  aiimifatioa'  of 
this  wonderful  man  is  increased  by  ^Im  well^eslab-. 
lished  fact,  that  all  these  exertions  were  made  in  apite 
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of  thedepreasing  inflaenees  (»f  physical  pain  and  con- 
sfesint  bad  healths '  In  bis'eariy  years  he  was  severely 
afficted'byOiediMMeeaHedthejitfM.  This  left  hhn; 
but,ac  tii^  age  '^VWomy  Wtwenty^cne;  it  was  replaced 
by  anellicrlind  still'iner^  taihnienting  taMdady,  die  in- 
wiu^d  a^M  •and-Mknev^'mysteridui'  namre  of  which 
baffled  sU  the^medibai  i^dlli»f  Ms*  *«  leeches.'*  The 
liCtetosaea  'bf  ^Mi  U^iAtin^  fMfenf  Wta^  fVequMit  '  at  times 
4(hnoM  vmnti^ftBStlenftF  attd  thtmiH  by  diy  or  by 
liight,'  ii  sittgle^liAttr  «f 'eiae*WaS'^nerciMly  granted 
tehi;'lhat %trtirt  4feterwB'WiB^»miiitteyi^  by  the  drsad 
^>the'4sul^<MMttnltt|g^tin|^liA.>:>  'Thitf'i^^  never 
1^  Iribitnitke^ay  eri(i#dearti,  WBiofa'lI'miMt  have 
fisMMleld/'  iKi^  ^k(iirM(Ul'lSicritfotith<tf'Otteber,  an 
ni^ts  tjdfor^  AlPHdlo^p«ll-tniil*F>dlt)f',  !i(*tfife  yaar  901, 
Wh^Mlf  he  NhtoM»y>hl  lhet|ift!y-M#d<yeiBriof  Mrage, 
and  was  buried  at  Wincheatei',  ^'a^tdMiaaterf  ha 
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'  'la  iiei^«riKft^  hS*  UHlSfeinr  aiidiiicontMiMe  deeds, 
nm^  tMKlh^thW^SMicIt^  l[MF<ihtf 'git'ear  Al&«d,  we, 
Itf'cdriimbn  Witfr  ne^1yi*U'tft^%rit«riwhb  hat^  pre- 
'C«at(d  tf#  iiif  thet^kfti  lia)l«>dMWb'ia)$eBMtd'en]egy, 
MkP  a^  nia^ttiHibi'  liearly'  iKp|A'  (M^ililtog  *  to'  lobw '  y>erieC' 
tkHtt.  'Bdtf  W^ri^  tirer^^io'ifpeii^  hi'ifl'fliirliryiancy 
'Wd  pnril j^7 '  * '  Ail '  Alfr^'  'Wiat' '  H  *  ittotM  matt;  Ihere 
1Af«r»,'ib6  iMtibt,^inktt^  t'lMte-tflBcisvcfr  tfa<iin,'W^  most 
riii&sadic'liis  ptWate'm,  and  tds^iagnely'Tepotted  con- 
'd1elel^lVhel^«mtore'lrtl4pBng1ling;  Undtlft  ^Ksbevery, 
iA«h-i\All|>cebfiMrkinohaner'tf  si^^idty,  and  •does  not 
jtisfify' the  eimlliikgJ^BwI&'Whitit  a  recent  Writer 
attttottndMi  fo-'thW  iMM,  tbtet  Affiled  'faiid  not  only 
iHnHa^  %W:  critHiM^ttf  tt^mbii^  '  N^  4s  passed  into  a 
ttiiism^tlia^lie'wtt  6eldbMi  b^in  Hh^  v^rttag*'  who  de- 
'dvets^  atike*lhito  llhe  amoutK  ef  i\m^  iuid' vice,  fai  the 
«havk>l«Mi  v^cttrdbd  >in  '-histary't  'Hit  <hia  d^dniotioo 
wil>be  mad^  wiC6rdlng  to  men^  tsMipefs  r  •'kd  while 
Mm^  hofi^lyMbieetke  amwinttf  vitfue^ they  seem 
to  4eapre  ttie  aic»  «nioiH«faedii-4UMr''inei^ednfity  ei- 
tanding^  rather  to  wbait  elevatea  and  eittoMba^  human 
natitrevthMn  t^thetIitai9»%rUcli  degHMl*  and  debase 
n/k4  xTOieidirectly.aontrttty^tfBi»e»*or  thdt-of  redndng 
theiorimd^ahd  lavpin^tho'sirtiiav'tf'iMit  the  more cor- 
reefi<(wbiob  we  will  ii4t'd«i»de)'is  eeiamlaly  the  niore 
gapedausi  aipdiicmpniBiiig;  'Swiy  fMopi»  above  the 
oanditiah  atfhaxtiari^haMr  their  heraae  and  their  na- 
tiiinal«^etemfTeisevatidn;«id  are  firobably  improved 
%"  tiia.iMgbiStonaard  of^iwtatoKni  tbtey  pytfsent,  and 
l^.th«r<rao^>vev4raDbeittasyt  pay  t^ithettiw  We  may 
'VantaMto  diAa  iiieBMry'o£>aitr  Alfredwith'aa  litde  dan- 
ger*o6  pajHiig  a^untneriladthoatege  nsaqy  of  them. 
On^thia  Hd^aotlhe  late  Sir  Jamea  Mia^lunioah,  whose 
historicaiaagacl^waa«<|aal'toiils  good  feeling,  says, 
'^  The  Norman  historians,  who  aeera  to  have  had  his 
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dkriM  and  BeCe4MMlui  m  their  baAdSf  choie  Al&ad.as 
dM  gloiy  of  the  kod  wlneh  had  booome  their  *owii. 
There  m  no  sobject  oo  wfaicdE  uneniifMWi  tiwiitign  is 
to  neerij  eaffidoBtvefiiieiio^  Asav  the  ^iiiiiie«ce  o£ 
one  man  over  odioi9.oC  tho>  4a»a  ei»i|<litieo>-  >  His 
bright  imeso  map  loog;he>^«pr|Mf<|S9^>ih*.iii|U99f^ 
auBd.  Thie't«idismfabinB!7oi^pMa^iepi|th««^ 
tkn-nHj  Appear,isrw  fthe>4ia#e.of  Al^;^  ipplh^r  «W- 
ported  iliBtt  <i«9aheoed  :hy  fibs  Jc;li^pe-iwJt^ti«Jb«re 
flpraag  tftiA  iL> .  Alttooiig!|pi4rjb^4^riiiftTOi^iOf  ^«^ 
BfliiQa  to  eibrihe.thM'iQ«l9ni|ipiia4P  ^  ow4vivayK»e 
of  a  niea  ralfaor  Than  jto  the  ^loiW  #et«<W  (>Ctini0  and 
dicDiiMlaiieei,  5«t  |he.  sotfTtioQ  Qf.AlfMiby  t^iie 

tbera,  se  MP^tf  tj^4t9^ngMtf^.iin)pf:^^4^ep.Jm- 
preaflioq  felt  oo  iho  aaM^i^  aU  AfJus^ftanpBypdfHit 
wiadoiaoiidTi«m)*''A  •;  -  </   ;i    ...■■  <    o -'/     .'i 

EDWAmo.  A.D.  901.  Alfred,  with  «H.U9{i9vMfW 
and  power,  had  noC  been  enabled  to  settle  the  succes- 
•ion  to  the  teone  on  a  sore  and  i[)ailli||^basis.  On 
bis  death,  'm  fmoUispated  betw^^pia^Boi^dward; 
anl  his  iie|diew  lidhelwald,  th^^SS^f  Ethj^  one 
of  Alfred's  «ider  fiiothers.  Eae&j||iartf  artttd ;  but 
as  Ethelwafd  found  himself  the  ^inwker,  he  declined 
a  combat  at  Whnbura,  «nd  fled  inlafeliltf'I^nelagh, 
where  the  Danes  hailed  him  as  dieir  king.  Many  of 
&e  Saxons  who  live(l  in'that  coiiiitrjr  mkedN^Ui  Ifie 
Danes,  p!fleri»4'iviM?l»;M^;n9s^Q^4if  4W^<^go^^ 
enimran^«»Al&Bd!ba4  ^«|ta|>]isbe4 ;  and  ^  ji#94rf)^ 
wur  iQBf  ,|9|)ew#Ai  ^)m^  /W,  ,¥*P^  fPm\'^^ 
preparad^be^wf^Jbr;0(kb9rl|OT7Payrp...  Ert^elw^iwrM 
slua  JB  «  ton:i[^to  b«9^  4<N«M  «^  (h4f  ;^ 
whieh  the  D^i^rs  -cowi4ttdo4^pe«fP  »HW  efW^  ^EW  i 
far  Edffffi^d  pmt»  fiot  ]re(p0V9|9rM«iyWSb'^4m^  tMn 
as  a  piaster.  Thr^.wfp^/of^ie^jllCS^Mp^ji^ViAirf 
in  raa»y  imtfrwyw^  thi)  ia^i^idaBla  t(;ienisfilvps»  wko 
had  bean  tn^iipAl  as^  fpj^Bf^ifit»j^i  Mfk^^^gw 
aimed,  jytiPyofiteiat  wkwitA^D^n^hgl)  4#i.ii|^-| 
psnderit  Xii^oiB,  h«t  i|t,^qnqfierjaig  tfap  t^t.  of.  the 

tary  tkilt  Jn  thf  y^m.9^1|i«;gim«A.;a  j^fst^sigv^ 
vietoiy  oiier.  fM.;n9Ptu^  ^p^iO'/hiid  adimoeydr-lftrthe 
Several  hm.tbtyfAff^  ffjt^Xr^ .Mfiffii^^mmmi mitme 
partieiiki^t9  fivrii^  Ml  his  daUi^r  fifch^fed«tf/iii- 
ter  oC  £dwai4,  wl  i^  oC  J&<iMped«t  tiMaeolderiMii 
of  Mai«ia,..wfa9  haa  h^tm  a«fotoi,*«i^i4ioAf)4r«a^ 
whose  deolbf  in  ^19^  Joft  the  vriioW/<iare  (if  that  kiogT 
dom  to  hmmOtm,' « iiw  brolber  S4imdi  look  .pes* 
aessian  of  Loodon  itadOxlafdi'biiiialiBfokHniodtiaad 
dien  aeloQikd  Ihe^^raat  of  Mexeia,  WidiithAjiraversr 
aadahUityof <A<tspfnonBedw9i£navl  *  Kottowuifiber 
frlher'a  osMipIo,  ^^SatlB^eii  ai4m>tawiBi^aod/mi4 
straelad  nmpartsy  aad/entiwieMI  ciutips  in  the  pro* 
per  plMoa:  wliiiiliin  ilbenb  m  <)«if:).jdbb  dmrto.the 
Danes  m*  ei!  Dei^y.  ftod  LeieefllBr,.aiid  eempeHed 
■ni^  tribes^  themto  Aaknowiedga^her  ■ii^barit$r< 
la  d^  assault  of  Oerlyi  fini^'of  hen  bravest«oauaand< 
en  fisi,  b*t  sl^.  baldly  i»9Bd  fki»  mmbet  ivocil  the 
place  was  takeo- .  A^aoiBooC.tfaoWeWt  had  become 
aha  ooDductod  as.  eqpediliiMk  wilfa  rto- 
» spirit  widrBpidilr  apuast'BroeeaBmero,  or 
Bneknoek,  and  took  llie  wife  of  the  WekOi  king  a 


prisoner.  In  seeing  these  her  warlike  operations, 
sajs  Ingnlft  one  would  have  believed  she  had  changed 
her  sen.  The  Lady  Ethelfleda,  as'  sho  is  called  by 
the*  ohroDielers,  died  in  dSOrWhen  Edward  sneoeeded 
tO'her  BiiAonty  in  JM[ema,  and  prosecuted  her  pkin 
of  .sQCcyring  the  coimtiy  by  fortified  woarks.  He  was 
«c|i«»«  and  snocessfiii ;  be  took  most  of  the  Danish 
pmn*^  between  die  Thamo^'  and  '^e  Humbert  «nd 
fooed  the  rest  of  the  J)aneb^  that  lay  nordi  frf'the 
Hj|H9b!ar|»  aelqiowledgia  l^ia  snpremacy- '  Th(»  Welsh, 
thet^SoatSrlibo  infesbitants^  StrathdlydO'lmd  Oumbrik 
Xwho  fl^ill«fi|sar0  a#  »  separate  people)i  and  the  men 
^  Qallowvy,  8DS  said  to  have  done  him  homa|;e,  ami 
•to  haye-  aijo^pted  him  as  their  '^^  father,  ^ord,  and  prtf- 

.  .Axpi&Lp^Apiu  4»o»  $(2d,  Edifv»rd'«  dominioa  far 
ieianee4ej  i».e»teftt  tjof^  ^pf.his  Mifr  Alfa»d ;  butUA 
;Soa  jUhelstMMk^wbo  sii^e^d^d.  hiim  iA.925k  etiab- 
lishe^ <a,  u^ore  biillian^  throne*  and  made  a.  stiU  nearer 
^pr^isich  JP'M^c^.spvoreigft;^  of  all  ^i^^aadi^  By  war 
and  policy  he  reduced  nearly  aS  Walosrip^ati  inoffea- 
^e  tran^nUhtyr  if ruat  j(o  ymm^itig^ :.  A  tribmbe  was 
cf rtsinly paid  fivixwg  a^piir^jsf  the  mgp,  and  together 
,w>^^  gold  apd  wIto^  9f|d  .be^esy  th*  Welah  were 
beiuid  ^  send  dieii:  b^  hoiuads  and  hawks  to  the 
49OHrtpfwMhe]0tv)4.  .Ho.n^Ht^umedliN  arms  against 
,tiie  oU  tribefof  Qocpwall,  vfbp  weve.cr|iU  tufMent, 
aipdl  imp^tfient  of  the, ,  Sm^on  y'Qke.  He  drove  them 
iloiiiJPovooBhire,. where  tipey,  h^d  agm  naade  ea- 
(QIQ^hqie];^,  a^dreiliMcedt^iOLt^obedi^QCQ^ndgoQd 
orderr  bteyond  the  Tsiiuur«  .  .;  , 
.  r)i»  £^7  h^  waa  afwfefd  ^,^  modce  powerful  con- 
f^T9§y,tb^,\ii^  efer<b#e»  form^  i^atost  a  Bmrnn 
J^.  >0iave,4|r  Anlfif,,^  Qanph  prince^  who  had  al- 
,i;ofkdy.  been  settled  .ii^  ^orthuiUbriai  b«(k  who  had 
}^)j,  t9li^^,  Dubliiit  #n4  mftd#  QonBidemble  coaipiMbi 
il&^]L|f^d,  saik»d  up  tj^  Uuittbor  with  6S0  ships ;  his 
6emv^  nM  ^,  Constantino,  King  df  the ^ScoU,  the 
.p^pl^of  StMthc^de  and  €imibna<«nd  the  northeni 
iWM^  wave,  ail  itp  in  .anms-^and  jvady  to  join  him. 
J[^  Itiia  OMfitionii  fvnudabhi  4fi'it  was,  was  utterly 
destroyed  on  thc^htoody  fieldof^Bnlnnabuii^^,^  where 
:2klhelstaae  gained  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  vteto- 
ja/d0,miDd  wh^ve  fire  Diinislv.  kmg9  And  eev en  leaiis 
M.^  Anbkf  Ateaped  with  a  wretched  fragment  of  his 
fBrMP^io  Iceland  ;  Constantiiieybemoanhigthe  loss  of 
,hiui  fMf-hamd  son,  ute  had'sho  pensbed  el;  Brunna- 
(bwqghf  Aed  totha  hiQy'Coiliitry: north  of  die  Friths. 
cAAm  this  grebt  vicKity,.  none  eeem  to  have  dared 
tfgainto  ikise  anusisgamst  Atfaelstatte  in  any  part  of 
Ae  idadd* 

h  It  appeam  to  han^  been  frtii^  thistMne  that  Athel- 
«tane  had  aside  die  modost  9mA  limited  titie  of  his 
psodeoesflon,  and  aaromad  Chat,  of  f^Kiog  of  the 
Ai^k>^Sa«ons,"  or  '^Kmg  offthe  Bngfish*'-.  titles 
ududt  had. been  given  to  aererail  of  diem  in  the  let- 
tsin  of.thoHomaii  papas  and  bishops,  hut  had  never 
till  now  been  used  by  the  sovereigns  themselves. 
His  father,  and  his  gmndftther  Alfred,  had  simply 
aibfied  themselves  Kings  of  Wessex,  orof  the  West 
Saxonsh. 


&  Svppond  bf  MiM  tote  Ba 
ottea,  Broffh  in  tte  Mrtk  cTUm  i 


M  tte  wnth  of  LiaoolaahirB,  bf 
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Under  Athektane,  the  £ik{|^h  ooort  was  polished 
to  a  considerable  degree,  and  became  the  ehosea 
residence  or  asylum  of  several  foreign  princea.  Har- 
old, the  King  of  Norway,  entmsted  his  son  Haco  to 
the  care  and  tuition  of  the  enlightened  Athelstane ; 
and  this  son,  by  the  aid  of  £n|^nd,  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Norwegian  throne,  on  which  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  legislator.  Louis  D*Outre- 
mer,  the  French  king,  took  refuge  in  London  before 
he  secured  the  throne ;  and  even  the  Celtic  princes 
of  Armorica,  or  Brittany,  when  expelled  their  states 
by  the  Northmen  or  Normans,  fled  to  the  court  of 
Athelstane,  in  preference  to  all  others.  He  bestow- 
ed his  sisters  in  marriage  on  the  first  sovereigns  of 
those  times,  and,  altogether,  he  enioved  a  degree  of 


respect,  and  ezemSiBd  afi  infloenee  on  the  general 
politiGS  of  Europe,  that  were  not  surpassed  by  any 
living  sovereign.'  A  horrid  suspicion  of  guilt — ^the 
crime  of  murdering  his  own  brother  £dwii» — ^has 
been  cast  upoB  him ;  but  this  is  scarcely  inwed  by 
any  contemporary  evidence,  and  his  conduct  as  n 
sovereign  seems  almost  irreproachable.  He  revised 
the  lawB,  promulgated  some  new  and  good  ones« 
made  a  prevision  for  the  poor  and  helpless,  and  en- 
couraged the  study  of  letters  by  earnest  recommen- 
dations and  fay  his  own  example.    Like  his  grand- 

>  Jkmutg  lb*  cottljT  yro— ntotwatu  AUmIbImi*  by  favviga  aovvvMfDt, 
was  one  from  the  King  of  Norway,  *'  of  a  goodly  ship  of  fine  wnrkouuH 
•hip,  with  gflt  stern  and  parple  sails,  famished  ronnd  abmit  tlis  dock 
wtUkia  wHh  a  row  of  gilt  pansta  (ov  •luslda).'^ 
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PoKTioif  or  THE  First  CnArrva  or  nti  Gospbl  or  8t.  Jobk.— FVom  the  Cottontan  VS.  'Rberhn,  A.  S,  a  Copy  of  the  Latin  6nv- 
pels,  which,  twm  ao  inscription  on  the  volume,  appean  to  have  hern  preseoted  hy  King  Athelslaoe  to  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Cafktar- 
bary  (DorobemensU  Cathedrr).  This  Is  believed  to  have  been  the  volume  on  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingr,  aAer  Athelstane,  took  th« 
Onamtkio  Oath.  Fron  the  names  found  on  a  page  at  the  beKtaalng,  Odda  Rkx.  and  Mibthild  Matbk  Rbois.  it  is  enojeetored  by  Mr. 
Turner  tn  have  been  a  ptesent  ftofti  the  Bnprass  Matilda  of  Gerasany,  and  her  son  the  Eropeior  Olbo,  who  manr'«d  the  sister  of  Atholsiano 
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fiither  Alfred,  he  was  exceedingly  fond  of  the  Bible, 
and  promoted  the  translatioo  of  it  into  the  spoken 
kngiuige  of  the  people.  The  life  of  this  king  was, 
m  the  words  of  William  of  Malmsbux^,  **  in  time 
little— in  deeds  great.*'  Had  it  be«a/pipkwg«df  h^ 
mi^t  possiUj  have  <^naoUdat/ed.:his.|Mwi^0r«'iuMi 
arerted  those  tempests,  fron  the  north  iWiuch  ^on 
again  desolated  Englai^i^.,  IjLo  died a*o^  ^40,  heing 
only  in  his  forty-^yeoA  y^afft  ftnd  was  buried  in^lJi^ 
abbey  of  Mafansbuiy.    ..       .   *     . 

Edmund  the.Atl|aUng»  his  brpthiac.;iwh0  Jtrtm^mt 
quite  eighteen  yea^^Uf  siip0«edf»d  ^to  ,Uie  tbnio0. 
Id  him  the  fiimily  virtue  of  courage  knew  no  blemish 
or  decrease,  and  he  showad  a  datenniBed  iaate  for 
elegance  and  impnwement,  which  obtained  for  him 
tbe  name  of  **  the  Magnificent  ;'\  but  his.  rojign  was 
tnmbled  from  the  beginning,  and  he  was  cut  off  in  his 
[Hrime  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  He  had  scarcely 
ascended  the  throne  when  the  Danes^  of  Northumbria 
recalled  from  Ireland  Anla(  the  old  opponent  of  Athel- 
stane  at  Bmnnabarghu  'Qie J)anij^  ])ffnce  caoie  in 
foree,  and  the  reiult  of  a  imr  was,  |hat  ^dnyHiK^  was 
obliged  to  resign  to  him,  ilk  separate  soi^raigntyi  the 
whole  of  the  island  north  o|Watlin^<«treot.  But  Anlaf 
did  not  enjoy  these  advantages  many  months  ;*  and 
irhen  he  died,  Edmund  reposses^d  hupself  oC^U  the 
territory  he  had  ceded,  puriiig  his  troi||)les  the  p  jjpple 
of  Cumbria,  who  hafl  suj&mitted  to  Atlelstane,  biroke 
oat  in  rebellion.  He  matthed  against  Aem'lia4M>fe,  ex' 
pelled  their  king,  Dnnmail,  and  gave  the  country  as 
a  fief  to  Malcokn  of  Scotland,  whom  he  at  the  same 
time  bonod  to  def^d  the  norA  of  ^e  iidand  ag^ns^ 
Danish  and  other  invaders.  The  two  ^ona  o(  I^»- 
mail,  whom  he  took  prisoners,  he  barbitirotisly  deprived 
of  their  flyes.  Such  abomfcii4)ie  oper^tkma,  tqgeiSti&ti 
with  the  amputating  of  limbs,  cutting  off  of  tongues 
and  noses  of  oBfitive  princes,  bad  beoome  common  on 
the  continent;  but*  hitherto,  had  vQry  rar^  dia* 
graced  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Edmund  did  not  long 
surrive  the  perpetration  of  this  atrooity.  On  the 
festival  of  St.  AugustiD,  in  the  saips  year,  as  he 
was  carousing  with  hii  nobfes  and  officers,  his  eye 
fen  npon  a  haftiahqd  rdbbct^  mrxmd  hfi^f^-  ^faD.ha^ 
dared  to  mingle  with  the  qompany.  The  royal  oup- 
Iwarer  or  dapifer  ordered  him  to  withtlraw.  The 
robber  refiieod  Incensed,  at  his  insQlanco*  adfd 
heated  by  wine,  Edmund  started  from  his  seat,  and, 
seizing  him  by  his  lon^  hair,  tried  to  throw  bim  to 
the  gronnd.  Leof  had  a  dagger  hid  uoder  his  ploak, 
tnd  in  the  scuffle  ho  stabbed  the  king  in  a  vital  part. 
The  desperate  viflain  wa^  Cat  to  pieces  by  Edmtind*s 
lenrants,  but  not  bofoi^  h^  l)ad  s^iu  ind  Juatditers* 
of  them.  The  body  of  the  king  was  interred  in 
Ghstoobniy  Abh^,  wfiord  Dunstari,  \^6  irm  soon 
to  occupy  a  wider  scene,,  was  th^a^bbo^  « 

EoaED  (d46),  wHo  succeeded  his  brother  Edmund, 
was  another  son  of  Edward  the  Elder,  and  gi-andson 
of  Alfred.  He  was  not  twenty-thrifc  years  old,  but 
t  kathsorae  disease  had  brought  on  a  premature  old 
age.  He  was  afflicted  with  a  constant  cough — he 
loft  his  teeth  and  hair— 4nd  he  was  so  weak  in  his 
lower  extremities  that  he  was  nick-named  "  Edredus 
debiUs  pedibns'*  (EUired  weak  in  the  feet).  Accord- 
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ing  to  some  authorities,  his  mmd  was  as  feeble  as 
his  body,  and  the  vigor  that  marked  his  reign  sprung 
front  the  enoigy  of  Danstan,  the  Abbot  of  Glaston- 
bttiy,  who  now.  began  to  figure  as  a  statesman,  and 
of  wTorkonU,  another  ohnrchmaot  who  ¥ras  chancel- 
Jox^  of  ihft  i^iogijbiD*  Othor>  waiters,  however,  affirm 
that  {^drod'a  weak  and  puny  body  dkl  not  affect  his 
mind*  wiuob  was  joaoliiteand  vigorous,  and  aoch  a^ 
became  a  grandson  of  Alfred*  Though,  in  ooiomckn 
WJth  the  other  statoa  of  lhe.',north»  the  Danes  of 
Jiorthuqohria  hod.  aworn  (Mtj  to  £drod  at  TadwinoVt 
Qi/f,  thojr.  90SB  aoon.  after .kia.  aooesaion*  and  being 
jpined  by-.Eiio  and  other  prinoes  ond  pirateo  fi-om 
Donnmrk*.Norway«  lreJii|id,<  the  Orkneys,  and  ^e 
£[ebiMeA  (whoM  tho  ooa-loogi  had  established  them- 
iSeWes)y  they  ooca  more.  trie4  tiie  Uortune  of  w^- 
with  the.  Saxons.  The  operations  of  Edred's  ai*- 
mies,  though  disgracedr  by  <;raelty  and  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  land,. were  marked  with  exceeding  vigor 
and  activity,  and,  after  two  or  three  most  obstinate 
and  snnguinary  battles,  they  Were  crowned  with 
success.  The  D^es  in  England,  humbled,  and 
apparently  crushed^  were  condonmed  to^y  a  heavy 
pecuniary  fine ;  Kortlyunbi'ia  was  incorporated  with 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom  much  more  completely  than 
it  had  hitherto  beien,  the  royal  title  was  abolished, 
and  the  administn|tion  put  into  the  hands  of  an  earl 
appointed  by  the  king.  Even  {the  victorious  Athel 
stane  had  left  tha  titJe  of  kii%  or  sub-king  to  the 
Danish  rulers  of  Korthumbria ;  and  it  is  ^sumed 
that  the  constant  robeUiona  of  thpse  rulers  were 
j^riicipally  exeited  by  their  anxious  wish  to  throw 
ffi  the  allegiance  due  to  the  English  crown.  We 
believe,  however,  there  was  a  powerful  excitement 
14*0^  without.  The  sea-kin^  still  roamed  the  ocean 
in  search  of  plunder  or  settlements ;  many  princes 
or  chiefs  in  Denmark  and  Norway  claimed  kindred 
iVfith  )those  who  had  made  conquests  and  obtained 
kingdoms  in  England,  and  whenever  an  opportunity 
Oifi^red  they  pretended  to  those  possessions  by  an 
indefeasible,  herecftiiiy  right.  Such  a  right  might 
not  be  recognized  l^  the  Ang^Saxons,  but  it  woukl 
ftum  unquestioned  .among  the  Scandinavian  rovers, 
.whp  would  profit  by  its  being  enforced.  The  names 
of  a  |vhole  series  of  these  Danish  pretenders  may 
pjrobnhly  be  found,  in  the  mythical  historians, — in 
the. more  than  half  fabulous  Edda  and  Sagas  of  thf 
ikniih, — but  we  are^  not  aware  that  the  discovery  of 
them  would  oast  any  veiy  important  light  on  our 
aonR)B. 

Edred  died  soon  ^fter  die  reduction  of  Northum- 
bria, and,  leaving  no  children,  was  succeeded  by  the 
son  of  his  brother  and  predecessor  on  the  throne. 

EitDY  was  a  boy  of  fifteen  when  he  began  his 
troublous  reign  (A.n.  d55).  One  of  the  first  acts  o\ 
bis  government  seems  to  have  been  the  appointment 
of  his  brother  Edgar  (whom  the  monks  soon  played 
off  against  him)  to  be  sub-regulus  or  vassal-king  of 
a  part  of  England,^  most  probably  of  the  old  kingdom 

1  "This  fact,  which  ii  of  some  importSTice,  i«  proved,  like  many 
uther  points  of  a  similar  description,  not  by  historians,  but  by  a  charti  t 
The  document,  however,  does  not  designate  the  locality  of  the  donnir- 
ions  assigned  to  Edgar."  Palgravr,  Hist.  Eng.  chap.  xii.  Wu  fiilluv 
this  learned  investigator  in  supposing  it  was  Mercia. 
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of  Mercia,  where  he  was  to  acknowledge  £dwy*8 
8uprenuu;y.  As  the  Northumbrians  remained  in 
subjection,  and  as  the  Danes  generally  seemed  to 
have  ceased  from  troubling  the  land,  he  might  have 
enjoyed  a  tranquil  reign  but  for  some  irregularities 
of  his  own,  and  his  quarrels  with  a  body  more  pow- 
erful then  than  warriors  and  sea-kings,  and  who 
fought  with  a  weapon  more  deadly  than  the  sword.. 

We  now  reach  an  interesting  part  of  our  history, 
which,  after  passing  current  for  many  ages,  has  been 
fiercely  disputed  by  some  recent  writers,  whose 
main  course  of  argument  is  weakened  by  the  glaring 
fact,  that  in  slufting  all  the  blame  from  Dunstan  to 
Edwy,  they  had  party  or  sectarian  purposes  to  serve. 
For  ourselves,  who  are  perfectly  impartial  between 
a  king  and  a  monk,  we  think  the  old  narrative  has 
been  disturbed  without  rendering  any  service  tQ 
historical  truth;  and  that  this  is  proved  to  be  the 
case,  almost  to  a  demonstration,  by  a  learned  and 
acute  writer  who  has  sifted  the  whole  question.^ 
Like  nearly  every  other  part  of  the  Saxon  history, 
the  story  of  Edwy  and  Elgiva  is  certainly  involved  in 
some  difficulties  or  obscurities.  Avoiding  discussion 
and  disputations,  we  will  briefly  state  the  facts  as 
they  seem  to  us  best  established. 

Edwy,  who  was  gay,  handsome,  thoughtless,  and 
very  young,  became  enamored  of  Elgiva,  a  young 
lady  of  rank,  and  married  her,  although  she  was 
related  to  him  in  a  degree  within  which  the  canon- 
ical laws  forbade  such  unions.  She  was  probably 
his  first  or  second  cousin,  and  we  need  not  go 
nearer,  as  such  marriages  are  still  illegal  in  Catholic 
countries  without  the  express  dispensation  of  the 
pope.  Her  mother  Ethelgiva  lived  with  her  at  the 
court  of  Edwy,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of 
good  repute,  for,  under  the  honorable  designation  of 
the  **  king's  wife's  mother,"  she  attested  an  agree 
ment  between  St.  Ethelwold  and  the  Bishop  of 
Wells,  to  which  three  other  bishops  were  subscribing 
witnesses.  We  are  entitled  to  assume  that  had 
there  been  anything  more  than  a  slight  infringement 
of  church-law  in  the  marriage  of  Elgiva,  or  had  she 
and  her  mother  been  the  depraved  characters  some 
writers  have  represented  them,  such  personages  as 
saints  and  bishops,  and  most  orthodox  churchmen, 
would  not  be  found  frequenting  the  court  where 
both  the  ladies  lived  in  preeminence  and  honor. 
Dunstan  and  his  party,  however,  must  surely  have 
had  other  provocations  than  the  irregubirity  of  the 
marriage,  or  the  thoughtlessness  of  Edwy  in  quitting 
their  company,  when  they  proceeded  to  the  insolent 
extremities  we  are  now  to  relate.  On  the  day  of 
the  king's  coronation  the  chief  nobles  and  clergy 
were  bidden  to  a  feast,  where  they  sat  lon^  carous- 
ing, deep  in  their  cups,  which  they  were  too  much 
accustomed  to  do.'  The  stomach  of  the  youthful 
king  may  have  been  incapable  of  such  potations, — 

1  See  article  i>a  Lingud*i "  Antiqaities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,** 
in  Edioborgh  Review,  vol.  xxv.  pp.  346-354  ;  and  article  on  Llnganl*« 
*>  Histurj  of  England,"  in  the  same  work,  vol.  xlii.  pp.  1-31.  Both 
theee  reviews  are  acknowledged  to  be  by  John  Allen,  Esq.,  in  his 
**  Letter  to  Francis  Jeffrey,  Esq.,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Lingard*s  Vindication." 
Chro.  Lon.  J6S7. 

a  *•  Qoibns  Angli  nimis  cunt  asmeti.*'    Wallingford. 


his  taste  may  have  been  revolted  by  such  coarse 
excesses;  he  was  still  passionately  enamored  of 
his  beautiful  bride,  and,  stealing  fram  the  banquet- 
ing hall,  he  withdrew  with  her  and  her  mother  to 
an  inner  apartment  of  the  palace.  His  absence  was 
remarked  by  Odo,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a 
Dane  by  birth,'  a  harsh,  ambitious  man,  who  may 
be  more  than  suspected  of  having  played  false  with 
Edwy's  father,  King  Edmund,  when  engaged  in  the 
Northumbrian  troubles,  and  obtiged  to  renounce  half 
the  island  to  Anlaf.  Odo  was  probably  exasperated 
himself,  and  perceiving  that  tiie  company  were 
displeased  at  die  king's  leaving  them,  he  ordered 
some  persons  to  go  and  bring  him  back  to  partake  of 
the  general  conviviality.  The  individuals  addressed 
seem  to  have  declined  the  office  from  motives  of 
respect  and  decency,  but  Dunstan,  the  friend  of 
Odo,  feeling  no  such  scruples,  rushed  to  the  inner 
apartment,  dragged  the  young  king  from  the  side  of 
his  wife,  and  thrust  him  back  into  the  banqueting- 
hall  by  main  force.  Such  an  outrage, — such  a  hn- 
miliation  in  the  face  of  his  assembled  subjects, — 
must  have  passed  Edwy's  endurance.  Nor  was 
tiiis  all  the  wrong.  While  in  the  chamber  Dnnstan 
addressed  the  queen  and  her  mother  in  the  most 
brutal  language,  and  threatened  the  latter  with 
infamy  and  the  gallows.  The  king  had  a  ready  rod 
wherewith  to  scourge  the  monk.  Dnnstan,  amoog 
other  offices,  filled  that  of  treasurer  to  Edred,  the 
preceding  sovereign,  and  Edwy  had  all  along  sus- 
pected him  of  having  been  guilty  of  peculation  in  his 
charge.'  If  Edwy  had  ever  whispered  these  sus- 
picions,— and  from  his  youth,  imprudence,  and  hasti- 
ness of  temper,  he  had  probably  done  so  often, — ^this 
alone  would  account  for  Dunstan's  ire.  However 
this  may  be,  the  fiery  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  who 
returned  from  the  festival  to  his  abbey,  was  now 
questioned  touching  the  moneys :  his  property  was 
sequestered,  his  court  places  were  taken  from  him, 
the  monks  who  professed  celibacy  were  driven  out, 
and  his  monastery  was  given  to  the  secular  clergy, 
who  still  insisted  on  having  wives  like  other  men ; 
and  finally  a  sentence  of  banishment  was  hurled  at 
Dunstan.  He  fled  for  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter's 
in  Ghent,  but  was  scarcely  three  miles  from  the 
shore,  on  his  way  to  Flanders,  when  messengers 
reached  it, — dispatched  by  Edwy  or  his  mother-in- 
law, — and  who,  it  said,  had  orders  to  put  out  his 
eyes  if  they  caught  him  in  this  country. 

Before  this  extreme  rupture  Edwy  had  probably 
meddled  with  the  then  stormy  politics  of  the  church, 
or  betrayed  an  inclination  to  favor  the  secular  clergy 
in  opposition  to  the  monks;  and  this  again  would, 
and  of  itself,  suffice  to  account  for  Dunstan's  out- 
rageous behavior  at  the  coronation  feast.  After 
Dunstan's  flight  the  king  certainly  made  himself  me 
protector  of  the  "  married  clerks ;"  for,  expelling 
those  who  prOTessed  celibacy,  he  put  the  others  in 
possession,  not  only  of  Glastonbury  and  Malrasbury, 
but  of  several  other  abbeys,  which  he  thus  made  (to 
speak  the  language  of  Dunstan's  adherents  and  suc- 
cessors)   "  sties  for  canons."    In   so  doing  Edwy, 

*  He  was  the  ton  of  one  of  the  chieftains  who  had  iuraded  England. 
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htaDy  for  himself,  espoused  the  we«ker  party,  and 
stall  farther  exasperated  Odo,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbiiry,  who  entertained  the  same  views  in 
state  matters  and  church  discipline  as  his  friend 
Dnnsfean. 

The  disputes  of  these  churchmen  of  the  tenth 
century,  together  with  the  extraordinary  character 
of  Dunstan,  will  be  noticed  more  at  length  in  the 
Chapter  of  Religions  Histoiy.  Here  we  have  only 
indicted  a  few  features  to  render  intelligible  the 
story,  to  the  tragical  conclusion  of  which  we  must 
DOW  hasten.  Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Don- 
itan,  a  general  rising  of  the  people,  instigated  by 
Odo,  took  place  in  Northumbria  (the  reader  will 
bear  in  mind  that  the  archbishop  was  a  Dane),  and 
t  corresponding  movement  following  under  the  same 
influence  or  holy  sanction  in  Mercia,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  set  one  brother  in  hostile  array  against 
the  other;  and,  in  brief  time,  Edgar  was  declared 
iodependent  sovereign  of  the  whole  of  the  island 
north  of  the  Thames !  Dunstan  then  returned  in 
triumph  from  his  brief  exile,  which  had  scarcely 
lasted  a  year. 

But  whUe  these  events  were  in  progress,  and 
before  they  were  completed,  the  young  soul  of  $d- 
wy  was  racked  by  an  anguish  more  acute  than  any 
that  could  be  caused  by  the  loss  of  territory  and 
empire.  Some  knights  and  armed  retainers  of  the 
implacable  archbbhop  tore  his  beautiful  wife  Elgiva 
from  one  of  his  residences,  branded  her  in  the  fiice 
with  a  red-hot  iron  to  destroy  her  beauty,  and  then 
hurried  her  to  the  coast,  whence  she  was  trans- 
ported to  Ireland,  probably  as  a  slave.  Her  melan- 
choly fate,  her  high  birth,  gracefulness,  and  youth 
(for  she  seems  to  have  been  now  not  more  than  six- 
teen or  seventeen  years  old),  probably  gained  her 
friends  among  a  kind-hearted  people.  She  was 
cared  of  the  cruel  wounds  inflicted ;  her  scars  were 
obliterated,  and,  as  radiant  in  beauty  as  ever,  she 
WIS  allowed  (and  no  doubt  insisted)  to  return  to 
England.  It  is  not  clear  whether  Elgiva  had  actu- 
ally  joined  her  husband  or  was  flying  to  his  em- 
braces when  she  was  seized  near  Gloucester ;  but 
all  the  early  accounts  agree  in  stating  that  she  was 
there  barbarously  mangled  and  hamstrung,  and  ex- 
pired a  few  days  after  in  great  torture.  The  gen- 
erally received  statement  is,  that  the  perpetrators 
of  this  atrocious  deed  were  armed  retainers  of  the 
Archbishop  Odo :  others,  however,  are  of  opinion 
that  the  young  queen  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mercians,  who  were  in  insurrection  against  her 
husband,  and  that  in  neither  case  was  the  execution 
ordered  either  by  Odo  or  Dunstan.  However  this 
may  be,  the  deed  was  undeniably  done  by  the  ad- 
herents of  those  churchmen  (for  the  Mercians  were 
armed  in  their  quarrel),  and  praised  as  an  act  of  in- 
flexible virtue  by  their  encomiasts.  The  paUiation 
aet  np  by  a  recent  historian,  who  cannot  deny  the 
fact  of  the  hamstringing,  that  such  a  mode  of  pun- 
ishment, *«  though  cruel,  was  not  unusual  in  that 
age,*^  leaves  die  question  of  justice  and  law  un- 
touched, and  seems  to  us  to  be  conceived  in  the 
^irit  of  an  inquisitor  of  the  worst  ages.  Edwy  did 
Bot  kmg  survive  his  wife :  he  died  in  the  following 


year  (956),  when  he  could  not  have  been  more  than 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old.  His  death  is  gen. 
orally  attributed  to  grief  and  a  broken  heart,  but  it 
is  just  as  probable  that  he  was  assassinated  by  his 
enemies.^  From  the  comeliness  of  his  person,  he 
was  generally  called  Edwy  the  Fair. 

Edoar  (956-9),  his  brother,  who  had  been  put 
forward  against  him  in  his  lifetime,  now  succeeded 
to  all  his  dignities.  As  a  boy  of  fifteen,  he  could 
exercise  little  authority :  he  was  long  a  passive  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  Dunstan  and  his  party, 
who  used  their  power  in  establishing  their  cause, 
in  enforcing  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  in  driving 
out,  by  main  force,  from  all  abbeys,  monasteries, 
cathedrals,  churches,  and  chantries,  all  such  mar- 
ried clergymen  as  would  not  separate,  from  their 
wives.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Dunstan  and  the  monks  ruled  the  kingdom  with 
vigor  and  success,  and  consolidated  the  detached 
states  into  compactor  integrity  and  union  than  had 
ever  been  known  before.  Several  causes  favored 
this  process.  Among  others,  Edgar,  who  had  been 
brought  up  among  the  Danes  of  East  Anglia  and 
Northumbria,  was  endeared  to  that  people,  who,  in 
consequence,  allowed  him  to  weaken  their  states  by 
dividing  them  into  several  separate  earldoms  or 
governments',  and  to  make  other  innovations,  which 
they  would  have  resented  under  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors with  arms  in  their  hands.  His  fleet  was 
also  wisely  increased  to  the  number  of  360  sail; 
and  these  ships  were  so  well  disposed,  and  power- 
ful squadrons  kept  so  constantly  in  motion,  that  the 
sea-kings  were  kept  in  check  on  their  own  element, 
and  prevented  from  landing  and  troubling  the  coun- 
try. At  the  same  time,  tutored  by  the  indefatigable 
Dunstan,  who  soon  was  made,  or  rather  who  soon 
made  himself,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  king 
accustomed  himself  to  visit  in  person  every  part  of 
his  dominions  annuaUy.  In  the  land  progresses  he 
was  attended  by  the  primate  or  by  energetic  minis- 
ters of  Dunstan's  appointing ;  and  as  he  went  from 
Wessex  to  Mercia,  from  Mercia  to  Northumbria, 
courts  of  justice  were  held  in  the  different  counties, 
audiences  and  feasts  were  given,  appeals  were 
heard,  and  Edgar  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  all 
the  nobles  and  principal  men  of  the  kingdom.  The 
neighboring  princes — ^his  vassals  or  allies— of  Wales, 
Cumbria,  and  Scotland,  were  awed  into  respect  or 
obedience,  and  on  several  occasions  seem  to  have 
bowed  before  his  throne.  When  he  held  his  court 
at  Chester,  and  had  one  day  a  wish  to  visit  the 
monastery  of  St.  John^s,  on  the  river  Dee,  eight 
crowned  kings  (so  goes  the  story)  plied  the  oars  of 
his  barge  while  he  guided  the  helm.  These  sover- 
eign bargemen  are  said  to  have  been,  Kenneth, 
King  of  Scotland,  Malcolm,  his  son.  King  of  Cumbria, 
Maccus  the  Dane,  King  of  Anglesey,  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  the  Hebrides,  the  Scottish  kings  of  Gallo- 
way and  "  Westmere,"  and  the  three  Welsh  kings 
of  Dynwall,  Siferth,  and  Edwall. 

1  An  old  MS.  in  th«  Cottonian  Library  nya  ezplicitlj,  **m  pago 
Gloceatrenai  interfectua  fuit."  Aoother  old  M8.  quoted  by  Mr.  Sharoa 
Turner  saya,  "  roiaera  niorta  azapiraTit ;"  bat  thia  would  apply  aa  wall 
(CT  better)  to  death  by  grief  aa  to  death  by  the  dagger. 
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Edgar  certainly  bore  prouder  and  more  sounding 
titles  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  was  styled 
Basileus,  or  Emperor,  of  Albion,  King  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  of  all  the  nations  and  islands  around.^  He 
obtained  the  more  honorable  epithet  of  the  Peace- 
able, or  Pacific ;  for,  luckily,  during  his  whole  reign, 
his  kingdom  was  not  troubled  by  a  single  war.  He 
commuted  a  tribute  he  received  from  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  Wales,  into  300  wolves'  heads  annually,  in 
order  to  extirpate  those  ravenous  animals ;  an\l,  ac- 
cording to  William  of  Malmsbury,  this  tribute  ceased 
in  the  fourth  year,  for  want  of  wolves  to  kill.  The 
currency  had  been  so  diminished  in  weight  by  the 
fraudulent  practice  of  clipping,  that  the  actual  value 
was  far  inferior  to  the  nominal.  He  therefore  re- 
fbrmed  the  coinage,  and  had  new  coins  issued  all 
over  the  kingdom.  Though  Edgar  was  now  in  ma- 
ture manhood,  there  is  pretty  good  evidence  to 
show  that  these  measures,  with  others,  generally  of 
a  beneficial  nature,  were  suggested  and  carried  into 
effect  by  Dunstan,  who,  most  indubitably,  had  his 

1  "Nothing,"  tajt  Mr.  Tarner,  "can  more  strongly  display  Edgar's 
vanity  than  the  pompons  and  boasting  titles  which  he  assames  in  his 
charters.  They  sometimes  ran  to  the  length  of  fifteen  or  eighteen 
lines.  How  different  from  Alfred*s  "Ego  occidentalium  Saxonum 
Rex."— Hist.  Anglo  Sax. 


fuU  share  in  the  next  operations  which  are  men- 
tioned with  especial  laud  and  triumph  by  the  monk 
ish  writers.  He  made  married  priests  so  scarce  or 
so  timid,  that  their  faces  were  nowhere  to  be  seen ; 
and  he  founded  or  restored  n6  fewer  than  ^^  mon- 
asteries, which  were  all  subjected  to  the  rigid  rules 
of  the  Benedictine  order.  It  is  curious  that  the 
monks,  who  had  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  pay,  and  who, 
in  their  summary  of  his  whole  character,  indeed, 
uphold  Edgar  as  a  godly,  virtuous  prince,  should 
have  recorded  actions  which  prove  him  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  viciously  profligate  of  the  Saxon 
kings.  The  court  of  this  promoter  of  celibacy  and 
chastity  smarmed  at  aU  times  with  concubines,  some 
of  whom  were  obtained  in  the  most  riolent  or  flagi- 
tious manner.  To  pass  over  less  authentic  cases,  in 
an  early  part  of  his  reign,  during  the  life  of  bis  first 
wife,  he  carried  off  from  the  monastery  of  Wilton  a 
beautiful  young  lady  of  noble  birth,  named  Wulfreda, 
who  was  either  a  professed  nun,  or  receiving  her  edu- 
cation under  the  sacred  covering  of  the  veil.  It  has 
been  said  that  Dunstan  here  interfered  with  a  cour- 
age which  absolves  him  from  the  charge  of  reserving 
his  reproofs  for  those  who  stood  like  the  unfortunate 
Edwy  in  the  position  of  enemies.    But  what  was 


Costume  or  Kino  Edoar,  a  Bajloh  Lady,  and  a  Page. 
Edgar,  fniin  the  Cottonlan  MS.  Ve«pa5iab,  A.  vlii.    Lady,  from  the  Harleian  MS  3006.    Page,  from  the  Cottonian  MS.,  Tiberius,  C.  vi. 
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the  unountof  his  interference  in  this  extreme  case, 
where  the  sanctity  of  the  cloister  itself  whs  violated  ? 
He  condemned  the  king  to  lay  aside  an  empty,  in- 
coovenieDt  bauble— not  to  wear  his  crown  on  his 
head  for  seven  years, — and  to  a  penance  of  fasting, 
whkh  was  probably  in  good  part  performed  by  dep- 
uty. This  was  not  the  measure  of  punishment  that 
was  meted  oat  to  Edwy ;  and,  for  all  that  we  can 
learn  to  the  contrary,  Edgar  was  allowed  to  retain 
Wolfreda  as  his  mistress!  On  another  occasion, 
when  the  guest  of  one  of  his  nobles  at  Andover,  he 
ordered  that  the  fur  and  honorable  daughter  of  his 
host  should  be  sent  to  his  bed.  The  young  lady's 
■lother  artfully  substituted  a  handsome  slave,  or  ser- 
rant;  and  this  menial  was  added  to  his  harem,  or 
taken  to  court,  where,  according  to  William  of  Malms- 
bmy,  she  enjoyed  his  exceeding  great  favor  until 
be  became  enamored  of  Elfrida,  his  second  lawful 
wife.  Romantic  as  are  its  incidents,  the  story  of 
his  marriage  with  the  execrable  Elfrida  rests  on 
abont  as  good  authority  as  we  can  find  for  any  of  the 
events  of  the  time.  The  fame  of  this  young  lady's 
beanty  reached  the  ears  of  Edgar,  ever  hungry  of 
soch  reports.  To  ascertain  whether  her  charms 
were  not  exaggerated,  the  royal  voluptuary  dis- 
patched Athelwold,  his  favorite  courtier,  to  the  dis- 
tant castle  of  her  father,  Orgar,  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
with  whom  she  resided.  Athelwold  became  him- 
self enamored  of  the  beauty,  wedded  her,  and  then 
represented  her  to  the  king  as  being  rich,  indeed, 
bnt  not  otherwise  commendable.  Edgar  suspected, 
or  was  told,  the  real  truth.  He  insisted  on  paying 
her  a  visit.  The  unlucky  husband  was  allowed  to 
precede  him,  that  he  might  put  his  house  in  order ; 
bat  he  (ailed  in  his  real  object,  which  was  to  obtain 
his  wife's  forgiveness  for  having  stepped  between 
her  and  a  throne,  and  to  indnce  her  to  disguise  or 
conceal  the  brilliancy  of  her  charms  by  homely  attire 
and  rustic  demeanor.  The  visit  was  made;  the 
king  was  captivated,  as  she  intended  ho  should  be. 
Soon  after  Athelwold  was  found  murdered  in  a 
wood,  and  Edgar  married  his  widow.  This  union, 
begnn  in  crime,  led  to  the  foul  murder  of  Edgar's 
eldest  son ;  and  under  the  imbecile  Ethelred,  the 
only  SOD  he  had  by  Elfrida,  the  glory  of  the  house 
of  Alfred  was  eclipsed  for  ever.  He  himself  did  not 
sQnrire  the  marriage  more  than  six  or  seven  years, 
when  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two,  and 
was  boned  in  the  abbey  of  Ghistonbury,  which  he 
had  made  magnificent  by  vast  outlays  of  money  and 
donations  of  land. 

Edwakd,  commonly  called  the  Martyr,  who  suc- 
ceeded A.D.  975,  was  Edgar's  son  by  his  first  mar- 
riage. Like  all  the  kings  since  Athelstane,  he  was  a 
mere  boy  at  his  accession,  being  not  more  than  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  old.  His  rights  were  disputed, 
in  &vor  of  her  own  son,  Ethelred,  who  was  only  six 
years  old,  by  the  ambitious  and  remorseless  Elfrida, 
who  boldly  maintained  that  Edward,  though  the 
elder  brother,  and  named  king  in  his  father'a  will, 
was  exdnded  by  the  iHegitinSacy  of  his  birth.  The 
legitimacy  of  several  of  the  Saxon  princes  who  had 
worn  the  crown  was  more  than  doubtful ;  but  in  the 
ease  of  Edward  the  challenge  seems  to  have  been 


unfounded.  The  cause  of  Edward  and  his  half«t 
brother  was  decided  on  far  different  grounds.  Aa 
soon  as  Edgar  was  dead  the  church  war  was  re- 
newed, and  Dunstan,  after  a  long  and  unopposed- 
triumph,  was  compelled  once  more  to  descend  to. 
the  arena  with  his  old  opponents  the  **  married 
clerks,"  or  secular  clergy,  who  again  showed  them- 
selves in  force  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
claimed  the  abbeys  and  churches  of  which  they  had 
been  dispossessed.  The  nobles  and  the  governors 
of  provinces  chose  different  sides.  Alfere,  the  pow- 
erfril  eolderman  of  Mercia,  dechired  for  the  secular 
clergy,  and  drove  the  monks  from  every  part  of  his 
extensive  dominions :  Alwyn  of  East  Anglia,  on  the 
contrary,  stood  by  Dunstan  and  the  mpnks,  and 
chased  the  seculars.  Elfrida,  no  doubt  because 
Dunstan  and  his  friends  had  got  possession  of  Ed- 
ward, gave  the  weight  of  her  son  Ethelred's  name 
and  herself  to  the  party  of  Alfere  and  the  seculars, 
which  soon  proved  again  to  be  the  weaker  of  the  two 
factions.  Had  it  been  the  stronger,  Ethelred  would 
have  been  crowned ;  as  it  turned  out,  Dunstan  was 
enabled  to  place  Edward  upon  the  throne.  But  the 
animosities  of  two  religious  parties  were  not  to  be 
reconciled  by  the  decisions  of  national  or  church 
councils,  by  disputations,  or  even  by  miracles ;  nor 
was  the  ambition  of  the  perfidious  Elfrida  to  be  cured 
by  a  single  reverse.  She  continued  her  intrigues  > 
with  the  secular  party;  she  united  herself  more 
closely  than  ever  with  Alfere,  the  eolderman  of 
Mercia ;  and  soon  saw  herself  at  the  head  of  a  pow- 
erful confederacy  of  nobles,  who  were  resolved  her 
son  should  reign,  and  Dunstan  be  deprived  of  that: 
immense  power  he  had  so  long  held.  But  not  even 
this  resolution  would  prepare  us  for  die  horrible 
catastrophe  that  followed.  About  three  years  after, 
his  accession,  as  Edward  was  hunting  one  day  m. 
Dorsetshire,  he  quitted  his  company  and  attendants 
to  visit  his  half-brother  Etheh-ed,  who  was  living 
with  his  mother,  hard  by,  in  Corfe  Castle.  Elfrida 
came  forth  with  her  son  to  meet  him  at  the  outer 
gate :  she  bade  him  welcome  with  a  smiling  face, 
and  invited  him  to  dismount ;  but  the  young  king, 
with  thanks,  declined,  fearing  he  should  be  missed 
by  his  company,  and  craved  only  a  cup  of  wine, 
which  he  might  drink  in  his  saddle  to  her  and  his 
brother,  and  so  be  gone.  The  wine  was  brought, 
and  as  Edward  was  carrying  the  cup  to  his  lips  one 
of  Elfrida's  attendants  stabbed  him  in  the  back.  The 
wounded  king  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  but  soon  faint- 
ing from  loss  of  blood,  he  fell  out  of  the  saddle,  and 
was  dragged  by  one  foot  in  the  stirrup  through  woods 
and  rugged  ways  until  he  was  dead.  His  but  too 
negligent  companions  in  the  chase  traced  him  by  his 
blood,  and  at  hist  found  his  disfigured  corpse,  which 
they  burned,  and  then  buried  the  ashes  of  it  at 
Wareham  without  any  pomp  or  regal  ceremonies. 
"  No  worse  deed  than  this,"  says  the  Saxon  chroni- 
cle, "  had  been  committed  among  the  people  of  the 
Angles  since  they  first  came  to  the  kind  of  Britain." 
It  is  believed  that  Alfere,  the  eolderman  of  Mercia, 
with  other  nobles  opposed  to  Dunstan  and  the  monks, 
was  engaged  with  the  queen-dowager  in  a  plot  to 
assassinate  Edward,  but  that  Elfrida,  impattendj* 
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seizing  an  unlooked-for  opportunity,  took  the  bloody 
execution  instantly  and  wholly  upon  herself.  The 
boy  Ethelred,  who  was  not  ten  years  old,  had  no 
part  in  the  guilt  which  gave  him  a  crown,  though 
that  crown  certainly  sat  upon  him  like  a  curse.  It 
is  related  of  him  that  he  dearly  loved  his  half-brother 
Edward,  and  wept  his  death,  for  which  his  virago 
mother,  seizing  a  large  torch  at  hand,  beat  him  with 
it  until  he  was  almost  dead  himself.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  popular  odium  that  fell  both  on  son 
and  mother,  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  exclude 
him  from  the  throne  by  substituting  Edgitha,  Ed- 
gar's natural  daughter  by  the  lady  h«  had  stolen 
from  the  nunnery  of  Wilton.  This  Edgitha  was 
herself  at  the  time  a  professed  nun  in  the  same  mo- 
nastery from  which  her  mother  had  been  torn ;  and 
it  is  said  that  nothing  but  her  timidity,  and  the  dread 
inspired  by  her  brother  Edward's  murder,  and  her 
firm  refusal  to  exchange  the  tranquillity  of  the  cell 
for  the  dangers  of  the  throne,  prevented  Dunstan 
from  causing  her  to  be  proclaimed  queen  of  all  Eng- 
land. There  was  no  other  prince  of  the  blood  royal, 
— ^no  other  pretender  to  set  up, — so  the  prelates  and 
thanes,  with  no  small  repugnance,  were  compelled 
to  bestow  the  crown  on  the  son  of  the  murderess ; 
and  Dunstan,  as  primate,  at  the  festival  of  Easter 
(a.d.  979),  put  it  on  his  weak  head  in  the  old  chapel 
of  Kingston,  at  this  time  the  usual  crowning  place  of 
the  Saxon  monkr6hs;  The  vehement  monk,  who 
was  now  soured  by  age,  and  exasperated  at  the  tem- 
porary triumph  of  his  enemies,  is  said  to  have  pro- 
nounced a  malediction  on  Ethelred,  even  in  the  act 
of  crowning  him,  and  to  have  given  public  vent  to  a 
prophecy  of  woe  and  misery,  which  some  think  was 
weU  calculated  to  insure  its  own  fulfilment, — for 
Dunstan  already  enjoyed  among  the  nation  the  repu- 
tation of  being  both  a  seer  and  a  saint,  and  the  words 


he  dropped  could  hardly  fail  of  being  treasured  in 
the  memory  of  the  people,  and  of  depressing  their 
spirits  at  the  approach  of  danger.  Ethelred,  more- 
over, began  his  reign  with  an  unlucky  nickname, 
which  it  is  believed  was  given  him  by  Dunstan, — ^he 
was  called  **  the  Unready."  His  personal  and  moral 
qualities  were  not  calculated  to  overcome  a  bad 
prestige,  and  the  unpopular  circumstances  attending 
his  succession :  in  him  the  people  lost  their  warm 
affection  for  the  blood  of  Alfred,  and  by  degrees 
many  of  them  contemplated  with  indifference,  if  not 
with  pleasure,  the  transfer  of  the  crown  to  a  prince 
of  Danish  race.  This  latter  feeling  more  than  half 
explains  the  events  of  his  reign.  During  the  first 
part  of  the  minority  the  infamous  Elfrida  enjoyed 
great  authority,  but,  as  the  king  advanced  in  years, 
her  influence  declined,  and  followed  by  the  execra- 
tions of  nobles  and  people  (even  by  those  of  her  own 
party),  she  at  last  retired  to  expiate  her  sins,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  in  building  and  en- 
dowing monasteries. 

Although  the  Northmen  settled  in  the  Danelagh 
had  so  frequently  troubled  the  peace  of  the  kingdom, 
and  had  probably  at  no  period  renounced  the  hope 
of  gaining  an  ascendency  over  the  Saxons  of  the 
island,  and  placing  a  king  of  their  own  race  on  the 
throne  of  England,  the  Danes  beyond  sea  had  cer- 
tainly made  no  formidable  attacks  since  the  time  of 
Athelstane,  and  of  late  years  had  scarcely  been  heard 
of.  This  suspension  of  hostility  on  their  part  is  not 
to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  wisdom  and  valor  of 
the  intermediate  Saxon  kings.  There  were  great 
political  causes  connected  with  the  histories  of  Nor- 
way and  Denmark,  and  France  and  Normandy,  and 
circumstances  which,  by  giving  the  Danes  employ- 
ment and  settlement  in  other  countries,  kept  them 
away  from  England.    But  now,  when  unfortunately 


^t.  Hart's  Cbapbl  at  Kingston,  in  which  Kings  Edr«d,  Edward  the  Martyr,  and  Ethelred  are  staled  to  hnve  been  crowned,  a5  it  appmre4 
about  fifty  years  since,  before  iia  destruction  by  the  falling  of  the  cliurch  wall,  against  which  it  was  built. 
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there  wa«  neither  wisdom  or  valor  in  the  king  and 
eouncil,  nor  spirit  in  the  people,  these  extraneous 
circumstances  had  changed,  and  instead  of  checking, 
thej  threw  the  men  of  the  north  on  our  shores, 

Sweyn,  a  son  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  had  quar- 
reled with  his  father,  and  been  banished  from  his 
home.  Young,  brave,  and  enterprising,  he  soon 
collected  a  host  of  mariners  pnd  adventurers  round 
hiB  standard,  with  whom  he  resolved  to  obtain 
wealth,  if  not  a  home,  in  our  island.  His  first  opera- 
tions were  on  a  small  scale,  intended  merely  to  try 
the  state  of  defence  of  the  island,  and  were  probably 
Dot  conducted  by  himself. 

In  the  third  year  of  £thehred*s  reign  (a.'d.  981) 
the  Danish  raven  was  seen  floating  in  Southampton 
water,  and  that  city  was  plundered,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants carried  into  slavery.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
months  Cheater  and  London  partook  of  the  fate  of 
Sottthanqiton,  and  attacks  were  multiplied  in  differ- 
eot  points, — ^in  the  north,  in  the  south,  and  in  the 
west,  as  far  as  the  extremity  of  Cornwall.  These 
opera^ns  were  continued  for  lome  years,  during 
which  Ethelred  seems  to  have  been  much  occupied 
by  quarrels  with  his  bishops  and  nobles.  Alfere, 
the  Mercian,  who  had  conspired  with  Elfrida  against 
Edward  the  Martyr,  was  dead,  and  his  extensive 
earldom  had  fallen  to  his  son  Alfric,— a  notorious 
name  in  these  annals.  In  consequence  of  a  con- 
spiracy, real  or  alleged,  this  Alfiric  was  banished. 
The  weak  king  was  soon  obliged  to  recall  him,  but 
the  revengeful  nobleman  never  forgot  the  past.  In 
the  year  991  a  more  formidable  host  of  the  sea-kings 
ravaged  all  that  part  of  East  Anglia  that  lay  between 
Ipswich  and  Maldon,  and  won  a  great  battle,  in 
which  Earl  Brithnoth,  a  Dane  by  descent,  but  a 
Christian,  and  a  friend  to  the  established  govern- 
ment, was  slain.  Ethehred  then,  for  the  first  time, 
had  recourse  to  the  fatal  expedient  of  purchasing 
their  forbearance  with  money.  Ten  thousand 
pounds  of  silver  were  paid  down,  and  the  sea-kings 
departed  for  a  while,  carrying  with  them  the  head 
of  Earl  Brithnoth  as  a  trophy.  In  the  course  of  the 
foDowing  year  the  witeuiagemot  adopted  a  wiser  plan 
of  defence.  A  formidable  fleet  was  collected  at 
London,  and  weU  manned  and  supplied  with  arms. 
But  this  wise  measure  was  defeated  by  Alfric  the 
Mercian,  who,  in  his  hatred  to  the  king,  had  opened 
a  correspondence  with  the  Danes,  and  being  en- 
trusted with  a  principal  command  in  the  fleet,  he 
Went  over  to  them  on  the  eve  of  a  battle  with  many 
of  his  ships.  The  traitor  of  course  escaped,  and 
Ethelred  wreaked  his  savage  vengeance  on  Elfgar, 
the  flon  of  Alfric,  whose  eyes  he  put  out.  In  993  a 
Danish  host  landed  in  the  north,  and  took  Bambo- 
pough  Castle  by  storm.  Three  chiefs  of  Danish 
origin,  who  had  been  appointed  to  command  the  na- 
tives, threw  down  the  standard  of  Ethelred,  and 
ranged  themselves  under  the  raven.  All  through 
Northnmbria  and  the  rest  of  the  Danelagh  the  Dan- 
ish settlers  gradually  either  joined  their  still  Pagan 
brethren  from  the  Baltic,  or  offered  them  no  resist- 
ance. In  the  mean  time  the  fortunes  of  Sweyn  the 
exile  had  undergone  a  change.  By  the  murder  of 
his  father  he  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Denmark, 


and,  formidable  in  himself,  he  had  gained  a  power^ 
ful  ally  in  Olave,  King  of  Norway,  a  prince  of  the 
tnie  Scandinavian  race, — a  son  of  an  old  pirate  who, 
in  former  times,  had  often  pillaged  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land. In  994  the  two  north  kings  ravaged  all  the 
southern  provinces  of  our  island,  doing  "  unspeaka 
ble  harm,"  and  meeting  nowhere  with  a  valid  re- 
sistance. It  was  again  agreed  to  treat,  and  bu} 
them  off  with  money.  Their  pretensions  of  course 
rose,  and  this  time  sixteen  thousand  pounds  of  silver 
were  exacted  and  paid.  By  a  clause  in  the  treaty 
Olave  and  some  chiefs  were  bound  to  embrace  the 
Christian  religion.  Sweyn  had  been  baptized  al- 
ready more  than  once,  and  had  relapsed  to  idolatry. 
One  of  the  chiefs  boasted  that  he  had  been  washed 
twenty  times  in  the  water  of  baptism ;  by  which  we 
are  to  understand  that  the  marauder  had  submitted 
to  what  he  considered  an  idle  ceremony  whenever 
it  suited  his  convenience.  Olave,  the  Norwegian 
king,  however,  stood  at  the  fount  with  a  better  spirit ; 
his  conversion  was  sincere ;  and  an  oath  he  there 
took,  never  again  to  molest  the  Enghsh,  was  honor- 
ably kept.  During  the  four  following  years  the 
Danes  continued  their  desultory  invasions;  and 
when  (in  998)  Ethelred  had  got  ready  a  strong  fleet 
and  army  to  oppose  them,  some  of  his  own  ofilceni 
gave  the  plunderers  timely  warning,  and  they  re- 
treated unhurt.  On  their  next  returning  in  force 
(a.  d.  1001),  Ethelred  seems  to  have  had  neither 
fleet  nor  army  in  a  condition  to  meet  them;  for 
after  two  conflicts  by  land,  they  were  allowed  tu 
ravage  the  whole  kingdom  from  the  Isle  of  Wight 
to  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  then  they  were  stayed 
not  by  steel,  but  by  gold.  Their  price,  of  course, 
still  rose :  this  time  twenty-four  Uiousand  pounds 
were  paid  to  purchase  their  departure.  These 
large  sums  were  raised  by  direct  taxation  upon 
land :  and  the  "  Dane-geld,"  as  it  was  called,  wab 
an  oppressive  and  most  humiliating  burden  that  be- 
came permanent.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  treaties 
of  peace  or  truce  generally  allowed  bands  of  the 
marauders  to  winter  in  the  island  at  Southampton 
or  some  other  town ;  and  during  their  stay  the  Eng- 
lish people,  whom  they  had  plundered  and  beggared, 
were  obliged  to  feed  them.  Their  appetites  had 
not  decreased  since  the  days  of  Guthrun  and  Hasting. 

As  if  the  Danes  were  not  enemies  enough, 
Ethelred  had  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Richard 
II.,  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  had  even,  at  one  time, 
prepared  an  armament  to  invade  his  dominions. 
The  quarrel  was  made  up  by  the  mediation  of  the 
pope;  and  then  the  English  king,  who  was  a 
widower,  thought  of  strengthening  his  hands  by 
marrying  Emma,  the  Duke  of  Normandy's  sister. 
The  alliance,  which  laid  the  first  grounds  for  the 
pretext  of  Norman  claims  on  England,  afterwards 
pressed  by  William  the  Conqueror,  was  readily 
accepted  by  the  Duke  Richard,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1002  Emma,  the  "  Flower  of  Normandy,"  as 
she  was  styled,  arrived  at  the  court  of  Ethelred, 
where  she  was  received  with  great  pomp. 

The  long  rejoicings  for  this  marriage  were 
scarcely  over  when  a  memorable  atrocity  suddenly 
covered  the  land  with  blood  and  horror.     This  was 
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the  sadden  massacre  of  the  Daces,  perpetrated  by 
the  people  with  whom  they  were  living  intermixed 
as  feliow-subjects.  It  is  universally  asserted  that 
the  plot  was  laid  beforehand, — ^the  fatal  order  given 
by  the  king  himself;  and  there  is  little  in  £thelred*s 
general  conduct  and  character  to  awaken  a  doubt  in 
his  favor.  At  the  same  time,  be  it  observed,  the 
people  must  have  been  as  guilty,  as  secret,  as 
treacherous,  as  cruel,  as  the  king ;  and  must  have 
entered  fuUy  into  the  spirit  which  dictated  the 
bloody  order  of  which  they  were  to  be  the  execu- 
tioners. Such  being  the  case,  we  think  they  were 
fully  equal  to  the  conception  of  the  plot  themselves, 
and  that,  from  the  loose,  unguarded  manner  in 
which  the  Danes  lived  scattered  among  them,  such 
a  mode  of  disposing  ff  them  would  naturally  sug- 
gest itself  to  a  veiy  imperfectly  civilized  people, 
maddened  by  the  harsh  treatment  and  insults  of 
their  invaders.  Jn  the  simultaneous  massacre  of 
the  French  invaders  all  over  Sicily  in  1282  the 
same  mystery  was  observed ;  but  it  is  still  a  matter 
of  doubt  whether  the  ••  Sicilian  vespers'*  were 
ordered  by  John  of  Procida,  or  sprung  sponta- 
neously from  the  people.  These  two  cases,  which 
belong  alike  to  the  class  of  the  terrible  acts  of 
vengeance  which  signalize  a  nation's  despair,  are 
nearly  parallel  in  their  circumstances ;  and  in 
England,  as  afterwards  in  Sicily,  it  was  the  insults 
offered  by  the  invaders  to  their  women  that  ex- 
tinguished the  last  sentiments  of  humanity  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  The  outrages  of  the  Danish 
pagans  were  extreme.  According  to  the  old  chron- 
iclers, they  made  the  English  yeomanry,  among 
whom  they  were  settled,  perform  the  most  menial 
offices  for  them;  they  held  their  houses  as  their 
own,  and,  eating  and  drinking  of  the  best,  scantly 
left  the  real  proprietor  his  fill  of  the  worst:  the 
peasantry  were  so  sorely  oppressed  that,  out  of  fear 
and  dread,  they  called  them,  in  every  house  where 
they  had  nde^  »•  Lord  Danes."  Their  wives  and 
daughters  were  everywhere  a  prey  to  their  lust, 
and  when  the  English  made  resistance  or  remon- 
strance, they  were  killed  or  beaten,  and  laughed 
at.  All  this  description  seems  to  point  at  soldiers 
and  adventurers,  and  men  recently  settled  in  the 
land,  and  not  to  the  converted  married  Danes,  who 
had  been  living  a  long  time  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  (as*  well  as  in  the  Danelagh,  where  they 
^ere  too  numerous  to  be  touched),  who  had 
contracted  qiyet,  orderly  habits,  and  successfully 
cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  English.  It  was 
resolved,  however,  to  destroy  them  all  at  one  blow, 
^the  good  with  the  bad, — the  innocent  infant  at 
the  breast  with  the  hardened  ruffian, — the  neighbor 
of  years  with  the  intruder  of  yesterday.  As  the 
story  is  told,  Ethelred  sent  secretly  to  all  his  good 
burghs,  cities,  and  towns,  charging  the  rulers 
diereof  to  rise,  all  on  a  fixed  day  and  hour,  and,  by 
fiEilling  suddenly  on  the  Danes,  exterminate  them 
from  the  land  by  sword  and  fire.  By  whatever 
means  this  simultaneous  movement  wbs  arranged, 
it  certainly  took  place.  On  the  13th  of  November 
1002  (the  holy  festival  of  St.  Brice),  the  Danes, 
dispersed  through  a  great  part  of  England,  were 


attacked  by  surprise,  and  massacred  without  dis- 
tinction of  quality,  age,  or  sex,  by  their  hosts  and 
neighbors.  Gunhilda,  the  sister  of  Sweyn,  King 
of  Denmark,  who  had  embraced  Christianity  and 
married  an  English  earl  of  Danish  descent,  after 
being  made  to  witness  the  execution  of  her  husband 
and  child,  was  barbarously  murdered  herself. 

This  tale  of  horror  was  soon  wafted  across  the 
ocean,  where  Sweyn  prepared  for  a  deadly  revenge. 
He  assembled  a  fleet  more  numerous  than  any  that 
had  hitherto  invaded  England.  The  Danish  war- 
riors considered  the  cause  a  national  and  a  sacred 
one;  and  in  the  assembled  host  there  was  not  a 
slave,  or  an  emancipated  slave,  or  a  single  old  man, 
but  every  combatant  was  a  free  man,  the  son  of  a 
free  man,  and  in  the  prime  of  life.^ 

These  choice  warriors  embarked  in  lofty  ships, 
every  one  of  which  bore  the  ensign  or  standard  of 
its  separate  commander.  Some  carried  at  their 
prow  such  figures  as  lions,  bulls,  dolphins,  dragons, 
or  armed  men,  all  made  of  metal  and  gaily  gilded ; 
others  carried  on  their  topmast-head  the  figures  of 
large  birds,  as  eagles  and  ravens,  that  stretched  ont 
their  wings  and  turned  with  the  wind :  the  sides  of 
their  ships  were  painted  with  dififerent  bright  colors, 
and,  larboard  and  starboard,  from  stem  to  stern, 
shields  of  burnished  steel  were  suspended  in  even 
lines,  and  glittered  in  the  sun.  Gold,  silver,  and 
embroidered  banners  were  profusely  displayed,  and 
the  whole  wealth  of  the  pirates  of  the  Baltic  was 
made  to  contribute  to  this  barbaric  pomp.  The 
ship  that  bore  the  royal  standard  of  Sweyn  was 
moulded  in  the  form  of  an  enormous  serpent,  the 
sharp  head  of  which  formed  the  prow,  whUe  the 
lengthening  tail  coiled  over  the  poop.  It  was  caUed 
*♦  The  Great  Dragon."  The  first  place  where  the 
avengers  landed  was  near  Exeter,  and  that  im- 
portant city  was  presently  surrendered  to  them 
through  the  treachery  of  Ethelred's  governor,  a 
Norman  nobleman,  and  one  of  the  train  of  favorites 
and  dependants  that  had  followed  Queen  Emma. 
After  plundering  and  dismantling  Exeter,  the  Danes 
marched  through  the  country  into  Wiltshire,  com- 
mitting every  excess  that  a  thirst  for  vengeance 
and  rapine  conld  suggest.  In  all  the  towns  and 
villages  through  which  they  passed,  after  gaily 
eating  the  repasts  the  Saxons  were  forced  to  prepare 
for  them,  they  slew  their  hosts,  and,  departing,  set 
fire  to  their  houses.'  At  last  an  Anglo-Saxon  army 
was  brought  up  to  oppose  their  destructive  pro- 
gress ;  but  this  force  was  commanded  by  another 
traitor, — ^by  Alfric  the  Mercian, — who  had  already 
betrayed  Ethelred,  and  whose  son,  in  consequence, 
had  been  barbarously  blinded  by  the  king.  We 
are  not  informed  by  what  means  he  had  been 
restored  to  favor  and  employment  after  such  ex- 
treme measures;  but  Alfric  now  took  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  him  for  further  revenge  on  the  king. 
He  pretended  to  be  seized  with  a  sudden  iUness, 
called  off  his  men  when  they  were  about  to  join 
battle,  and  permitted  Sweyn  to  retire  with  his 
army  and  his  immense  booty  through  Salisbury  to 
the  sea-coast.     In  the  following  year  Norwich  was 
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taken,  phindered  and  burnt,  and  the  same  &te 
befel  nearly  every  town  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cam- 
bridgeahire,  Huntingdonshire,  and  Lincolnshire. 
The  Danes  then  (a.d.  1004)  returned  to  the  Baltic, 
retreating  firom  a  famine  which  their  devastations 
had  caused  in  England. 

By  manying  the  Norman  princess  Enmia,  Ethel, 
red  had  hoped  to  secure  the  assistance  of  her 
brother,  Duke  Richard,  against  the  Danes ;  but  it 
was  soon  found  that  the  only  Normans  who  crossed 
the  Channel  were  a  set  of  intriguing,  ambitious 
courtiers,  hungry  for  English  places  and  honors; 
and  by  his  inconstancy  and  neglect  of  his  wife, 
Etfaehed  so  irritated  Uiat  princess  that  she  made 
bitter  complaints  to  her  brother,  and  caused  a  fresh 
qoarrel  between  England  and  Normandy.  Duke 
Richard  seized  all  the  native  English  who  chanced 
to  be  in  his  dominions,  and,  after  shamefully  killing 
some,  threw  the  rest  into  prison.  According  to 
Walsingham,  and  some  of  the  old  Norman  writers, 
Ethehred  then  actually  sent  a  force  to  invade  Nor- 
mandy, and  this  force,  after  effecting  a  landing  near 
Cootances,  was  thoroughly  defeated.  We  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  expedition  was  less  im- 
portant than  the  Norman  chronicles  represent  it, 
bat  it  shows  the  impolicy  of  the  Saxon  king,  and 
had,  no  doubt,  some  effect  in  weakening  an  already 
veak  and  dispirited  nation. 

Id  1006  Sweyn,  whose  vengeance  and  rapacity 
were  not  yet  satisfied,  returned,  and  carried  fire 
aod  sword  over  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
when  it  was  resolved  in  the  great  council  to  buy 
him  off  with  gold,  36,0002.  was  the  sum  demanded. 
The  frequent  raising  of  these  large  sums  utterly 
exhausted  the  people,  whose  doors  were  almost 
eoB8tant]y  beset  eidier  by  the  king^s  tax-gatherers 
or  the  Danish  marauders.  Those  few  who  had, 
is  yet,  the  good  fortune  of  escaping  the  pillage  of 
the  Danes,  could  not  now  escape  the  exactions  of 
Ethebvd,  and,  under  one  form  or  another,  they 
were  sure  of  being  plundered  of  all  they  possessed. 
By  an  insolent  and  cruel  mockery  the  royal  tax- 
^herers  were  accustomed  to  demand  an  additional 
sam  from  those  who  had  paid  money  to  the  Danes 
directly,  in  order  to  save  their  persons  and  their 
houses  from  destruction,  affecting  to  consider  such 
transactions  with  the  enemy  as  illegal. 

Id  1008  the  people  were  oppressed  with  a  new 
burden;  but  had  this  been  properly  apportioned, 
bad  the  country  been  less  exhausted,  and  had  the 
measure  for  which  the  money  was  to  be  applied 
been  carried  vigorously  and  honestly  into  effect,  it 
i«ems  as  if  it  ought  to  have  saved  England  from  the 
Danes*  Every  310  hides  of  land  were  charged 
with  the  building  and  equipping  of  one  ship  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom ;  and  in  addition  to  this, 
every  nine  hides  of  land  were  bound  to  provide  one 
man,  armed  with  a  helmet  and  iron  breastplate.  It 
is  calculated  that,  if  all  the  land  which  still  nomi- 
oaOy  belonged  to  Ethelred  had  supplied  its  proper 
coBtiogent,  more  than  600  ships,  and  about  35,000 
srmed  men,  would  have  been  provided.  The  force 
■etoally  raised  is  not  stated,  but,  in  spite  of  the 
exhaustwn  of  the  country,  it  appears  to  have  been 


large ;  some  of  the  old  writers  stating,  particularly 
as  to  the  marine,  that  there  never  were  so  many 
ships  got  together  in  England  before.  This  fleet, 
however,  was  soon  rendered  valueless  by  dissensions 
and  treachery  at  home.  Ethelred,  who  had  always 
a  favorite  of  some  kind,  was  now  governed  by 
Edric,  a  man  of  low  birth,  but  eloquent,  clever,  and 
ambitious.  He  obtained  in  marriage  one  of  the 
king^s  daughters,  and  about  the  same  time  one  of 
the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  His  family  shared, 
as  usual,  in  his  promotion.  Brihtric,  the  brother  of 
this  powerful  favorite,  conspired  against  Earl  Wulf. 
noth.  Wulfnoth  fled,  and  carried  twenty  of  the 
new  ships  with  him,  with  which  he  plundered  all 
the  southern  coast  of  England,  even  as  if  he  had 
been  a  Danish  pirate.  Eighty  other  ships  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  Brihtric,  who  pur- 
sued the  man  he  had  sought  to  ruin.  A  storm 
arose ;  these  eighty  vessels  were  wrecked  on  the 
coast,  where  Wulfnoth  succeeded  in  burning"  them 
all ;  and  then  the  rest  of  the  king's  fleet  appear  to 
have  dispersed  in  anarchy  and  confusion.  This 
story,  like  so  many  others  of  the  period,  is  imper- 
fectly told ;  .but  the  annalists  agree  in  stating  that 
the  new  navy  was  dissipated  or  lost ;  and  that  thus 
perished  the  last  hope  of  England. 

As  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  this  disaster  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Baltic,  a  large  army  of  Danes, 
called,  from  their  leader,  "Thurkiirs  host,"  set 
sail  for  England,  where,  during  the  three  following 
years,  they  committed  incalculable  mischief,  and, 
by  the  end  of  that  period,  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  a  large  part  of  the  kingdom.  They  now 
and  then  sold  short  and  uncertain  truces  to  the  Sax- 
ons, but  they  never  efhiced  an  intention  of  leaving 
the  island,  as  Sweyn  had  left  it  on  former  occasions, 
when  wellloaded  with  gold.  As  Ethelred's  difficul- 
ties increased,  he  was  surrounded  more  and  more 
by  the  basest  treachery,  and  he  seems,  at  last,  not  to 
have  had  a  single  officer  on  whom  he  could  depend. 
During  this  lamentable  period  of  baseness  and  cow- 
ardice, a  noble  instance  of  courage  and  firmness 
occurred  in  the  person  of  a  churchman.  Alphege, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  defended  that  city  for 
twenty  days,  and  when  a  traitor  opened  its  gate  to 
the  Danes,  and  he  was  made  prisoner  and  loaded 
with  chains,  he  refused  to  purchase  liberty  and  life 
with  gold,  which  he  knew  must  be  wrung  from  the 
people.  Tired  out  by  his  resistance,  they  thought 
to  overcome  it  by  lowering  the  rate  of  his  ransom ; 
and  they  proposed  to  take  a  small  sum  from  him,  if 
he  would  engage  to  advise  the  king  to  pay  them  a 
further  amount  as  a  largess.  <*  I  do  not  possess  so 
much  money  as  you  demand  from  me,"  replied  the 
Saxon  archbishop,  »*and  I  will  not  ask  or  take  money 
from  anybody,  nor  will  I  advise  my  king  against  the 
honor  of  my  country."  He  continued  immovable 
in  this  resolution,  even  refusing  the  means  of  ran- 
som voluntarily  offered  by  his  brother,  saying,  it 
would  be  treason  in  him  to  enrich,  in  any  degree, 
the  enemies  of  England.  The  Danes,  more  covet- 
ous of  money  than  desirous  of  his  blood,  frequently 
renewed  their  demands.  <*  You  press  me  in  vain," 
said  Alphege  ;  **  I  am  not  the  man  to  provide  Chris. 
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tian  flesh  for  Pagan  teeth,  by  robbing  my  poor 
countrymen  to  enrich  their  enemies."  The  Danes, 
at  length,  lost  patience,  and  one  day,  when  they 
were  assembled  at  a  drunken  banquet,  they  caused 
him  to  be  diagged  into  their  presence.  **Gold, 
bishop  1  give  us  gold !  gold !"  was  their  cry,  as  they 
gathered  about  him  in  menacing  attitudes.  Still 
unmoved,  he  looked  round  that  circle  of  fierce  men, 
"who  presently  broke  up  in  rage  and  disorder,  and 
running  to  a  heap  of  bones,  horns,  and  jaw-bones, 
the  remains  of  therr  gross  feast,  they  threw  these 
things  at  him,  until  he  fell  to  the  ground  half  dead. 
A  Danish  pirate  whom  he  had  previously  converted, 
or,  at  least,  baptized  with  his  own  hands,  then  took 
his  battle-axe  and  put  an  end  to  the  agony  and  life 
of  Archbishop  Alphege.^ 

This  heroic  example  had  no  effect  upon  King 
Ethelred,  who  continued  to  pay  gold  as  before. 
After  receiving  48,000Z.  (for  still  their  demands 
rose),  and  the  formal  cession  of  several  counties, 
Thurkill  took  the  oaths  of  peace,  and  became,  with 
many  of  his  chiefs,  and  a  large  detachment  of  his 
host,  the  ally  and  soldier  of  the  weak  Saxon  mo- 
narch. It  is  probable  that  Earl  Thurkill  entered 
the  service  of  Ethelred  for  the  purpose  of  betraying 
him,  and  acted  all  along  in  concert  with  Sweyn ;  but 
the  Danish  king  affected  to  consider  the  compact  as 
treason  to  himself,  and,  with  a  show  of  jealousy 
towards  Thurkill,  prepared  a  fresh  expedition, 
which  he  gave  out  was  equally  directed  against 
Ethelred  and  his  vassal  Thurkill.  The  fact,  at  all 
events,  was,  that  Sweyn,  who  had  so  often  swept 
the  land  from  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south,  had 
now  resolved  to  attempt  the  permanent  conquest  of 
our  island.  He  sailed  up  the  Humber  with  a  nu- 
merous and  splendid  fleet,  and  landed  as  near  as  he 
could  to  the  city  of  York.  As  the  Danes  advanced 
into  the  country,  they  stuck  their  lances  into  the 
soil,  or  threw  them  into  the  current  of  the  rivers, 
in  sign  of  their  entire  domination  over  England. 
They  marched,  escorted  by  fire  and  sword,  their 
ordinary  satellites.'  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Danelagh  joined  them  at  once :  the  men  of 
Northumbria,  Lindesey,  and  the  "Five  Burghs," 
welcomed  the  banner  of  Sweyn,  and  finally  all  the 
**  Host"  north  of  Watling-street  took  up  arms  in  his 
favor.'  Even  the  provinces  in  the  centre  of  Eng- 
land, where  the  Danish  settlers  or  troops  were  far 
less  numerous,  prepared  themselves  for  a  quiet  sur- 
render. Leaving  his  fleet  to  the  care  of  his  son 
Canute,  Sweyn  conducted  the  main  body  of  his 
army  to  the  south,  exacting  horses  and  provisions 
as  he  marched  rapidly  along.  Oxford,  Winchester, 
and  other  important  towns  threw  open  theur  gates 
at  his  approach ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from 
before  the  walls  of  London  and  the  determined 
valor  of  its  citizens,  among  whom  the  king  had  taken 
refuge.  Sweyn  then  turned  to  the  west,  where  he 
was  received  with  open  arms.  The  eolderman  of 
Devonshire  and  nearly  every  other  thane  in  that 
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part  of  the  kingdom  repaved  to  his  head-quarters 
at  Bath,  and.  did  homage  to  him  as  their  lawful  or 
I  chosen  sovereign.  Seeing  tlie  whole  kingdom  fall- 
ing from  him,  Ethelred  abandoned  London,  which 
soon  followed  the  general  example,  and  submitted 
to  the  Danes.  This  unready  king  then  fled  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  whence  he  secretly  sent  his  children 
with  Emma,  his  Norman  wife,  to  the  court  of  her 
brother  at  Rouen.  He  was  for  some  short  time 
doubtful  where  he  should  lay  his  own  head;  for, 
after  the  hostilities  and  insults  which  had  passed 
between  them,  he  reasonably  doubted  the  good- will 
of  his  brother-in-law.  The  Duke  of  Normandy, 
however,  not  only  received  Emma  and  her  children 
with  great  kindness,  but  ofifered  a  safe  and  honora- 
ble asylum  to  Ethelred,  which  that  luckless  prince 
was  fain  to  accept  as  his  only  resource. 

Sweyn  was  now  (about  the  middle  of  January, 
1013)  acknowledged  as  ^^Full  King  of  England;" 
but  the  power  which  had  been  obtained  with  so 
much  labor,  and  at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood- 
shed and  wretchedness,  remained  to  the  conqueror 
a  very  short  time.  He  died  suddenly  at  Gainsbor- 
ough ;  and,  only  six  weeks  after  the  time  when  he 
had  been  allowed  to  depart  for  Normandy,  *^  aban- 
doned, deserted,  and  betrayed"  by  all,  Ethelred  was 
invited  by  the  Saxon  nobles  and  prelates  to  return 
and  take  possession  of  his  kingdom,  which  was 
pledged  to  his  defence  and  support— provided  only 
that  he  would  govern  them  better  than  he  had  done 
before.  Ethelred,  before  venturing  himself,  sent 
over  his  son  Edward,  with  solemn  promises  and  as- 
surances. Pledges  were  exchanged  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  the  new  compact  between  king  and 
people.  A  sentence  of  perpetual  outlawry  was  pro- 
nounced against  every  king  of  Danish  name  and 
race ;  and,  before  the  end  of  Lent,  Ethelred  was 
restored  to  those  dominions  which  he  had  already 
misgoverned  thirty-five  years.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Danish  army  in  England  had  proclaimed  Canute, 
the  son  of  Sweyn,  as  king  of  the  whole  land;  and 
in  the  northern  provinces  they  and  their  adherents 
were  in  a  condition  to  maintain  the  election  they  had 
made.  Indeed,  north  of  Watling-street,  the  Danes 
were  all  powerful;  and  Canute,  though  beset  by 
some  difficulties,  was  not  of  a  character  to  relinquish 
his  hold  of  the  kingdom  without  a  hard  struggle. 
A  sanguinary  warfare  was  renewed,  and  murdering 
and  bribing,  betraying  and  betrayed,  Ethelred  wad 
fast  losing  ground,  when  he  died  of  disease,  about 
three  years  after  his  return  from  Normandy. 

The  law  of  succession  continued  as  loose  as  ever ; 
and,  in  sessons  of  extreme  difficulty  like  the  present, 
when  so  much  depended  on  the  personal  character 
and  valor  of  the  sovereign,  it  was  altogether  neg- 
lected or  despised.  Setting  aside  Ethelred*8  le- 
gitimate children,  the  Saxons  chose  for  their  king  a 
natural  son,  Edmund,  surnamed  Ironside,  who  had 
already  given  many  proofs  of  courage  in  the  field 
and  wisdom  in  the  council.  By  general  consent, 
indeed,  Edhumo  was  a  hero;  but  the  country  was 
too  much  worn  out  and  divided,  and  the  treasons 
that  had  torn  his  father's  court  and  camp  were  too 
prevalent  in  his  own  to  permit  of  his  restoring  Saxou 
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independence  throughout  the  kingdom.  After  twice 
relieving  London,  when  besieged  by  Canute  and  all 
his  host,  and  fighting  five  pitched  battles  with  unva- 
niDg  Talor,  but  with  yarious  success,  Ironside  pro- 
posed that  he  and  his  rival  should  decide  their 
claims  in  a  single  combat,  saying  "  it  was  pity  so 
many  lives  should  be  lost  and  periled  for  their  ambi- 
tion.**^ Canute  declined  the  duel,  saying  that  he,  as 
a  man  of  slender  make,  would  stand  no  chance  with 
the  Btalvrart  Edmund ;  and  he  added,  that  it  would 
be  wiser  and  better  fior  them  both  to  divide  England 
between  them,  even  as  their  forefathers  had  done 
in  other  times.  This  proposal  is  said  to  have  ^en 
received  with  enthusiastic  joy  by  both  armies,  and, 
however  the  negotiation  may  have  been  conducted, 
and  whatever  was  the  precise  line  of  demarkation 
settled  between  them,  it  was  certainly  agreed  that 
Canute  should  reign  over  the  north,  and  Edmund 
Ironside  over  the  south,  with  a  nominal  superiority 
orer  the  Dane*s  portion.  The  brave  Edmund  did 
not  survive  the  treaty  more  than  two  months.  His 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  feast  of  St.  Andrew, 
was  sudden  and  mysterious.  As  Canute  profited  so 
roach  by  it,  as  to  become  sole  monarch  of  England 
inmiediately  after,  it  is  generally  believed  he  plan- 
ned his  assassination;  but,  judging  from  the  old 
rhroniclers  who  lived  at  or  near  the  time,  it  is  not 
clear  who  were  the  contrivers  and  actual  perpetra- 
tors of  the  deed,  or  whether  he  was  killed  at  all. 
There  is  even  a  doubt  as  to  the  place  of  his  death, 
whether  it  was  London  or  Oxford. 


SiLrtE  Cots  or  Casittk.— From  a  Specimen  la  the  British  Miueam. 

C.i.'vcTZ.  A.D.  1017.  Although  the  death  of  Ed- 
mund removed  all  obstacles,  and  the  south  lay  pros- 
trate before  the  Danes,  Canute  began  with  a  show 
of  law  and  moderation.  A  great  council  of  the 
bishops,  **  duces,*'  and  ^<  optimates,"  was  convened 
at  London;  and  before  them  Canute  appealed  to 
those  Saxons  who  had  been  witnesses  to  the  con- 
vention and  treaty  of  partition  between  himself  and 
Edmond,  and  called  upon  them  to  state  the  terms 
upon  which  the  compact  was  concluded.  Intimi- 
dated by  force,  or  won  by  promises,  and  the  hopes 
of  conciliating  the  favor  of  the  powerful  survivor, 
who  seemed  certain  to  be  king,  with  or  without 
their  consent,  they  all  loudly  testilied  that  Edmund 
had  never  intended  to  reserve  any  right  of  succes- 
sion to  his  brothers,  the  sons  of  Ethelred,  who  were 
absent  in  Normandy,  and  that  it  was  his  (Edmund's) 
express  wish  that  Canute  should  be  the  guardian  of 
his  own  children  during  their  infancy.  The  most 
imperfect  and  fitint  semblance  of  a  right  being  thus 
ef^tttbliahed,  the  Saxon  chiefs  took  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  Canute,  as  king  of  all  England ;  and  Canute,  in 
return,  swore  to  be  just  and  benevolent,  and  clasped 
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their  hands  with  his  naked  hand,  in  sign  of  sincerity. 
A  full  amnesty  was  promised ;  but  the  promise  had 
scarcely  passed  the  royal  lips  ere  Canute  began  to 
proscribe  those  whom  he  had  promised  to  love. 
The  principal  of  the  Saxon  chiefs  who  had  formerly 
opposed  him,  and  the  relations  of  Edmund  and 
Ethelred,  were  banished  or  put  to  death.  *>He 
who  brings  me  the  head  of  one  of  my  enemies,'* 
said  the  ferocious  Dane,  **  shall  be  dearer  to  me 
than  a  l^rother."  The  witenagemot,  or  parliament, 
which  had  so  recently  passed  the  same  sentence 
against  the  Danish  princes,  now  excluded  all  the 
descendents  of  Ethelred  from  the  throne.  They 
declared  Edwy,  a  grown-up  brother  of  Ironside,  an 
outlaw,  and  when  he  was  pursued  and  murdered 
by  Canute,  they  tacitly  acknowledged  the  justice  of 
that  execution.  This  Edwy  bore  the  curious  title  of 
*'  King  of  the  Churls,  or  Peasants,"  concerning  the 
proper  meaning  of  which  there  have  been  some  dis- 
putes. We  incline  to  the  opinion  of  a  recent  vmter 
— that  this  designation  did  not  imply  a  real  dignity, 
and  that  it  may  be  conjectured  to  have  been  merely 
a  name  given  to  Edwy  on  account  of  his  popularity 
among  the  peasants.^  Such  a  popularity  in  the 
Saxon  prince  would  naturally  excite  the  jealousy  of 
the  Danes,  who,  however,  sought  the  destruction  of 
all  the  race.  Edmund  and  Edward,  the  two  infant 
sons  of  the  deceased  king,  Edmund  Ironside,  were 
seized,  and  a  feeling  of  shame,  mingled  perhaps 
with  some  fear  of  the  popular  odium,  preventing 
him  from  murdering  them  in  England,  Canute  sent 
them  over  sea  to  his  ally  and  vassal,  the  king  of 
Sweden,  whom  he  requested  to  dispose  of  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  should  remove  his  uneasiness  on 
their  account.  He  meant  that  they  should  be  mur- 
dered ;  but  the  Swedish  king,  moved  by  the  inno- 
cence of  the  little  children,  instead  of  executing  the 
horrid  commission,  sent  them  to  the  distant  court 
of  the  King  of  Hungary,  where  they  were  aflfection- 
ately  and  honorably  entertained,  beyond  the  reach 
of  Canute.  Of  these  two  orphans  Edmund  died 
without  issue,  but  Edward  married  a  daughter  of 
the  German  emperor,  by  whom  he  became  father 
to*Edgar  Atheling,  Christina,  and  Margaret.  Edgar 
will  be  frequently  mentioned  in  our  subsequent 
pages.  Margaret  became  the  wife  of  Malcolm, 
King  of  Scotland,  and  through  her  the  rights  of  the 
line  of  Alfred  and  Cerdic  were  transmitted  to  Mal- 
colm's progeny,  after  the  Norman  conquest  of  Eng- 
land. There  were  still  two  princes  whose  claims 
to  the  crown  might  some  day  disquiet  Canute,  but 
they  were  out  of  his  Veach  in  Normandy.  These 
were  Edward  and  Alfred,  the  sons  of  King  Ethelred, 
by  Emma.  Their  uncle  Richard,  the  Norman  duke, 
at  first  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Dane,  demanding,  on 
their  behalf,  the  restitution  of  the  kingdom;  but 
though  his  power  was  great,  he  adopted  no  meas- 
ures likely  to  induce  Canute  to  a  surrender  or  par- 
tition of  the  territories  he  was  actually  posiessed 
of;  and,  very  soon  after,  he  entered  into  close  and 
friendly  negotiations  with  that  enemy  of  his  nephews, 
and  even  offered  him  their  own  mother  and  hit  sister 

1  Pali^rmve,  Hi»t,  ch.  xiii.    We  hear  of  no  "  Kingr  of  t)ie  CharU** 
either  before  or  after  Edwjr.    It  certainly  luoks  like  a  uickname. 
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in  marriage.  According  to  some  historians,  the  first 
overtures  to  this  unnatural  marriage,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  most  unnatural  consequences,  proceeded 
from  Canute.  However  this  may  be,  the  Dane 
wooed  the  widowed  »*  Flower  of  Normandy ;"  and 
the  heartless  £mma,  forgetful  of  the  children  she 
had  borne,  and  only  anxious  to  become  again  the 
wife  of  a  king,  readily  gave  her  hand  to  the  man 
who  had  caused  the  ruin  and  hastened  the  death  of 
her  husband  £thelred.  In  this  extraordinary  trans- 
action an  old  chronicler  is  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether 
the  greater  share  of  dishonor  faUs  to  Queen  Emma 
or  to  her  brother  Duke  Richard.^  Having  soon  be- 
come the  mother  of  another  son,  by  Canute,  this 
Norman  woman  neglected  and  despised  her  first- 
born; and  those  two  princes  being  detained  at  a 
distance  from  England,  became  by  degrees  stran- 
gers to  their  own  country,  forgot  its  language  and 
its  manners,  and  grew  up  Normans  instead  of 
Saxons.  The  Danish  dynasty  of  Canute  was  not 
destined  to  take  root ;  but  the  circumstance  just  al- 
luded to  most  essentially  contributed  to  place  a  long 
line  of  Norman  princes  upon  the  throne  of  England. 

Canute  was  not  one  that  loved  blood  for  the  sake 
of  bloodshedding.  When  he  had  disposed  of  all 
those  who  gave  him  fear  or  umbi*age,  he  stayed  his 
handf  and  was  praised,  like  so  many,  other  conquer, 
ors  and  tyrants,  for  his  merciful  forbearance.  The 
Danish  warriors  insulted,  robbed,  and  sorely  op- 
pressed the  Saxons,  and  he  himself  wrung  from 
them  more  «*  geld"  than  they  had  ever  paid  before ; 
but  by  degrees,  Canute  assumed  a  mild  tone  to- 
wards  his  new  subjects,  and  partially  succeeded  in 
gaining  their  good-will.  They  followed  him  wil- 
lingly to  his  foreign  wars,  of  which  there  was  no 
lack,  for,  besides  that  of  England,  Canute  now  held, 
or  pretended  to,  the  crowns  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway.  In  these  distant  wars,  the  Saxons, 
who  had  not  been  able  to  defend  themselves,  fought 
most  bravely  under  their  own  conqueror,  for  the 
enslaving  of  other  nations.  But  this  is  a  case  of 
very  common  occurrence,  both  in  ancient  and  mod- 
ern history.  Canute^s  last  military  expedition  (a.d. 
1017.19)  was  against  the  Cumbrians  and  Scots. 
Duncan,  the  regulus,  or  under-king  of  Cumbria, 
refused  homage  and  allegiance  to  the  Dane,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  a  usurper ;  and  Malcolm,  King 
of  Scotland,  equally  maintained  that  the  English 
throne  belonged  of  right  to  the  legitimate  heir  of 
King  Ethehred.  Had  the  powerful  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy seconded  these  demonstrations  in  favor  of  his 
nephews,  Canute*8  crown  might  have  been  put  in 
jeopardy ;  but  the  Cumbrians  and  Scots  were  left 
to  themselves,  and  compelled  to  submit,  in  the  face 
of  a  most  formidable  army  which  the  Dane  had  col. 
lected. 

These  constant  successes,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
peace  which  followed  them,  together  with  the  so- 
beriil|  influence  of  increasing  years,  though  he  was 
yet  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  softened  the  conquer- 
or's heart;  and,  though  he  continued  to  rule  de- 
spotically,  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  marked 
with  no  acts  of  cruelty,  and  was  probably,  on  the 
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whole,  a  happier  time  than  the  English  had  known 
since  the  days  of  Alfred  and  Athelstane.  He  was 
cheerful  and  accessible  to  all  his  subjects,  without 
distinction  of  race  or  nation.  He  took  pleasure  in 
old  songs  and  ballads,  of  which  both  Danes  and 
Saxons  were  passionately  fond;  he  most  liberally 
patronized  the  scalds,  minstrels,  and  glee-men,  the 
poets  and  musicians  of  the  time,  and  occasionally 
wrote  verses  himself,  which  were  orally  circulated 
among  the  common  people,  and  taken  up  and  sung 
by  them.  He  could  scarcely  have  hit  upon  a  surer 
road  to  popularity.  A  ballad  of  his  composition 
contlhued  long  after  to  be  a  special  favorito  with 
the  English  peasantry.  All  of  it  is  lost  except  the 
first  verse,  which  has  been  preserved  in  the  Histo- 
ria  Elienm^  or  History  of  Ely.  The  interesting 
royal  fragment  is  simply  this : — 

Merie  rangen  the  muneches  binncn  Ely, 
Tha  Cnut  Chiiig  reo  there  bjr. — 
Roweth,  cnihtet,  nrr  the  liinil, 
And  here  we  thea  mancchea  •(«ng 

that  is : — 

Merrily  sang  the  monies  within  Ely, 
W^en  Cnate  king  rowed  thereby. — 
Row,  nty  knights,  row  near  the  land, 
And  hear  we  these  monks*  aong. 

The  verses  are  said  to  have  been  suggested  to  him 
one  day  as  he  was  rowing  on  the  river  Nenne,  near 
Ely  Minster,  by  hearing  the  sweet  and  solemn 
music  of  the  monastic  choir  floating  over  the  waters.^ 
In  his  days  of  quiet,  the  devotion  of  the  times  had 
also  its  full  influence  on  the  character  of  Canute. 
This  son  of  an  apostate  Christian  showed  himself  a 
zealous  believer,  a  friend  to  the  monks,  a  visitor  and 
collector  of  relics,  a  founder  of  churches  and  mon- 
asteries. His  soul  was  assailed  with  remorse  fur 
the  blood  he  had  shed  and  the  other  crimes  he  had 
committed;  and,  in  the  year  1030,  he  determined 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  He  started  on  his 
journey  to  the  Holy  City  with  a  wallet  on  his  back, 
and  a  pilgrim*s  staff  in  his  hand.  He  visited  all  the 
most  celebrated  churches  on  the  road  between  the 
Low  Countries  and  Rome,  leaving  at  every  one  of 
them  some  proof  of  his  liberality.  According  to  a 
foreign  chronicler,  all  the  people  on  his  way  had 
reason  to  exclaim — «*  The  blessing  of  God  be  upon 
the  king  of  the  English  !**  But  no  one  tells  us  how 
dearly  this  munificence  cost  the  EngVsh  people. 
Returning  from  Rome,  where  he  resided  a  consid. 
erable  time,  in  company  with  other  kings  (there 
seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  royal  and  ecclesiastical 
congress  held),  he  purchased  in  the  city  of  Pavia, 
the  arm  of  St.  Augustine,  the  "Great  Doctor." 
This  precious  relic,  for  which  he  paid  a  hundred 
talents  of  gold  and  a  hundred  talents  of  silver,  he 
afterwards  presented  to  the  church  of  Coventry ; — 
an  act  of  liberality  by  which,  no  doubt,  he  gained 
many  friends  and  many  prayers. 

On .  recrossing  the  Alps,  Canute  did  not  make 
his  way  direct  to  England,  but  went  to  his  other 
kingdom  of  Denmark,  where,  it  appears,  he  had 

t  The  meaning  of  the  old  English  "  merry/*  and  ^'memly,"  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  was  different  from  that  which  we  now  atiuoh  to  the 
worda.  A  '*  merry"  8<tns(  was  merely  a  sweet  or  touching  meludy,  and 
might  be  plaintive  as  well  as  gay. 
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etiJl  difRcultiefl  to  settle,  and  where  he  remained 
some  months.  He,  howeTer,  dispatched  the  Ab- 
bot of  Tavistock  to  England,  with  a  long  letter  of 
explanation,  command,  and  advice,  addressed  to 
^  Egelnoth  the  Metropolitan,  to  Archbishop  Alfric, 
to  all  Bishops  and  Chiefs,  and  to  all  the  nation  of 
the  English,  both  nobles  and  commoners,  greeting.*' 
This  cunons  letter,  which  appears  to  have  been 
carefnDy  preserved,  and  which  is  given  entire  by 
writers  who  lived  near  the  time,  begins  with  ex- 
phioing  the  motives  of  his  pilgrimage,  and  the  na. 
ture  of  the  sacred  omnipotence  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.    It  then  continues : — 

"And  be  it  known  to  you  that,  at  the  solemn 
festival  of  Easter,  there  was  held  a  great  assem- 
blage of  ilhistrions  persons;  to  wit: — the  Pope 
John,  the  Emperor  Conrad,  and  the  chiefs  of  all 
the  nations  from  Mount  Garganus  to  the  neighbor- 
ing sea.  They  all  received  me  with  distinction, 
and  honored  me  with  rich  presents,  giving  me  vases 
of  gold  and  vessels  of  silver,  and  stuffs  and  garments 
of  great  price.  I  discoursed  with  the  Lord  Pope, 
the  Lord  Emperor,  and  the  other  princes,  on  the 
grierancea  of  my  people,  English  as  well  ai9 
Danes.  I  endeavored  to  obtain  for  my  people,  just, 
ice  and  security  in  their  journeys  to  Rome ;  and, 
above  alL  that  they  might  not  henceforth  be  delayed 
on  the  road  by  the  shutting  up  of  the  mountain 
passes,  the  erecting  of  barriers,  and  the  exaction  of 
heavy  tolls.  My  demands  were  granted,  both  by 
the  emperor  and  King  Rudolf,  who  are  masters  of 
most  of  the  passes ;  and  it  was  enacted  that  aU  my 
men,  as  weU  merchants  as  pilgrims,  should  go  to 
Rome  and  return  in  full  security,  without  being  de- 
tained at  the  barriers,  or  forced  to  pay  unlawful 
toQs.  I  also  complained  to  the  Lord  Pope  that 
such  enormous  sums^ad  been  extorted  up  to  this 
day  from  my  archbishops,  when,  according  to  cus- 
tom, they  went  to  the  apostolic  see  to  obtaiu  the 
palhum;  and  a  decree  was  forthwith  made  that  this 
grievance  likewise  should  cease.  Wherefor,  I  re- 
turn sincere  thanks  to  God  that  I  have  successfully 
done  all  that  I  intended  to  do,  and  have  fully  satis, 
fied  an  my  wishes.  And  now,  therefore,  be  it  known 
to  you  an  that  I  have  dedicated  my  life  to  God,  to 
govern  my  kingdoms  with  justice,  and  to  observe 
the  right  in  all  things.  If,  in  the  time  that  is  pass- 
ed, and  in  the  violence  and  carelessness  of  youth,  I 
h8?e  violated  justice,  it  is  my  intention,  by  the  help 
of  God,  to  make  fuD  compensation.  Therefore  I 
beg  and  command  those  unto  whom  I  have  entrust- 
ed the  government,  as  they  wish  to  preserve  my 
good.wiU,  and  save  their  own  souls,  to  do  no  injus. 
Hce  either  to  rich  or  poor.  Let  those  who  are 
noble,  and  those  who  are  not,  equally  obtain  their 
rights,  according  to  the  laws  from  which  no  devia- 
tion shall  be  allowed,  either  from  fear  of  me,  or 
throagh  favor  to  the  powerful,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
^applying  my  treasury.  /  want  no  money  raised  by 
i^justieeJ*^  The  last  chiuse  of  this  remarkable  and 
chancteristic  epistle  had  reference  to  the  clergy. 
**  I  entreat  and  order  yon  all,  the  bishops,  sheriffs, 
and  officers  of  my  kingdom  of  England,  by  the  faith 
«rhich  you  owe  to  God  and  to  me,  so  to  take  mea.  ; 


sures  that  before  my  return  among  you,  all  our 
debts  to  the  church  be  paid  up ;  to  wit : — the  plough 
alms,  the  tithes  on  cattle  of  the  present  year,  the 
Peter-pence  due  by  each  house  in  all  towns  and 
villages,  the  tithes  of  fruit  in  the  middle  of  August, 
and  the  kirk.shot  at  the  feast  of  St.  Martin  to  the 
parish  church.  And  if,  at  my  return,  these  dues 
are  not  wholly  discharged,  I  will  punish  the  delin- 
quents according  to  the  rigor  of  the  laws,  and  with- 
out any  grace.     So  fare  ye  well."  * 

It  does  not  clearly  appear  whether  the  old  writers 
refer  the  following  often-repeated  incident  to  a  pe- 
riod preceding  or  one  subsequent  to  this  Roman 
pilgrimage.  When  at  the  height'of  his  power,  and 
when  all  things  seemed  to  bend  to  his  lordly  will 
(so  goes  the  story),  Canute,  disgusted  one  day  with 
the  extravagant  flatteries  of  his  courtiers,  deter- 
mined to  read  them  a  practical  lesson.  He  caused 
his  throne  to  be  placed  on  the  verge  of  the  sands 
on  the  sea-shore  as  the  tide  was  rolling  in  with  its 
resistless  might,  and,  seating  himself,  he  addressed 
the  ocean,  and  said, — **  Ocean !  the  land  on  which 
I  sit  is  mine,  and  thou  art  a  part  of  my  dominion — 
therefore  rise  not — obey  my  conunands,  nor  pre- 
sume to  Wet  the  edge  of  my  robe."  He  sate  for 
some  time  as  if  expecting  obedience,  but  the  sea 
rolled  on  in  its  immutable  course ;  succeeding  waves 
broke  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  feet,  till  at  length 
the  skirts  of  his  garment  and  his  legs  were  bathed 
by  the  waters.  Then,  turning  to  his  courtiers  and 
captains,  Canute  said, — »*  Confess  ye  now  how  friv- 
t)lous  and  vain  is  the  might  of  an  earthly  king  com- 
pared to  that  Great  power  who  rules  the  elements, 
and  can  say  unto  the  ocean,  *  Thus  far  shalt  thou 
go,  and  no  farther.'"  The  chroniclers  conclude 
the  apologue  by  adding  that  he  immediately  took  off 
his  crown,  and  depositing  it  in  the  cathedral  of 
Winchester,  never  wore  it  again. 

This  great  Danish  sovereign  died  a.d.  1035,  at 
Shaftesbury,  about  three  years  after  his  return  from 
Rome,  and  was  buried  at  Winchester.  The  churches 
and  abbeys  he  erected  have  long  since  disappeared, 
or  their  fragments  have  been  imbedded  in  later  ed- 
ifices erected  on  their  sites ;  but  the  great  public 
work  called  the  King's  Delf,  a  causeway  connecting 
Peterborough  and  Ramsey,  and  carried  through  the 
marshes  by  Canute's  command,  is  still  serviceable. 

On  his  demise  there  was  the  usual  difficulty  and 
contention  respecting  the  succession.  Canute  left 
but  one  legitimate  son,  Hardicanute,  whom  he  had 
by  Ethelred's  widow,  the  lady  Emma  of  Normandy. 
He  had  two  iUegitimate  sons,  Sweyn  and  Harold. 
In  royal  families  bastardy  was  none,  or  a  very  slight 
objection  in  those  days ;  but,  according  to  the  con- 
temporary writers,  it  was  the  prevalent  belief,  or 
popular  scandal,  that  these  two  young  men  were 
not  the  children  of  Canute,  even  illegitimately,  but 
were  imposed  upon  him  as  such  by  his  acknowledged 
concubine  Alfgiva,  daughter  of  the  eoldermnn  of 
Southampton,  who,  according  to  this  gossip,  knew 
full  well  that  Sweyn  was  the  son  of  a  priest  by  an- 

^  Ingulf.  MaliDKh.  Florent.  Wigorn.  The  tubstaoce  of  the  lattet 
is  also  round  in  Torfu;!  Hist.  Norveif.  ond  in  Dilmari  Srript.  Rer. 
Danicar 
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Other  woman,  and  Harold  the  offspring  of  a  cobbler 
and  his  wife.  Whoever  were  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  it  is  certain  that  Canute  intended  that  his 
dominions  should  be  divided  among  the  three  young 
men,  and  this  without  any  apparent  prejudice  in 
favor  of  legitimacy ;  for  Harold,  and  not  Hardicanute 
(the  lawful  son),  was  to  have  England,  which  was 
esteemed  by  far  the  best  portion.  Denmark  was  to 
fall  to  Hardicanute,  and  Norway  to  Sweyn.  Both 
these  princes  were  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  ap- 
parently in  possession  of  power  there  when  Canute 
died.  The  powerful  Earl  Godwin,  and  the  Saxons 
of  the  south  generally,  wished  rather  to  choose  for 
king  of  England  either  one  of  the  sons  of  Ethelred, 
who  were  still  in  Normandy,  or  Hardicanut?,  the 
son  of  Emma,  who  was  at  least  connected  with  the 
old  Saxon  line.  But  Earl  Leofric  of  Mercia,  with 
the  thanes  north  of  the  Thames,  and  all  the  Danes, 
supported  the  claims  of  the  illegitimate  Harold;  and 
when  the  influential  city  of  London  took  this  side, 
the  cause  of  Hardicanute  seemed  almost  hopeless. 
But  still  all  the  men  of  the  south  ai^  the  great  Earl 
Godwin  adhered  to  the  latter,  and  a  civil  war  was 
imminent  (to  escape  the  horrors  of  which  many 
families  had  already  fled  to  the  morasses  and  forests), 
when  it  was  wisely  determined  to  effect  a  com- 
promise by  monns  of  the  witcnngemot.     This  as- 


sembly met  at  Oxford,  and  there  decided  that  Harold 
should  have  all  the  provinces  north  of  the  ThameSf 
with  London  for  his  capital,  while  all  the  country 
south  of  that  river  should  remain  to  his  real  or  fic- 
titious half-brother  Hardicanute. 

Hardicanute,  showing  no  anxiety  for  his  domio 
ions  in  England,  lingered  in  Denmark,  where  the 
habits  of  the  Scandinavian  chiefs,  and  their  hard 
drinking,  were  to  his  taste ;  but  his  mother  Emma 
and  Earl  Godwin  governed  in  the  south  on  his  be- 
half, and  held  a  court  at  Winchester.  Harold, 
however,  who  saw  his  superiority  over  his  absent 
half-'brother,  took  his  measures  for  attaching  the 
provinces  of  the  south  to  his  dominions ;  and  tw^o 
fruitless  invasions  from  Normandy  only  tended  to 
increase  his  power  and  facilitate  that  aggrandize, 
ment. 

Soon  afler  the  news  of  Canute's  death  reached 
Normandy,  Edward,  the  eldest  of  the  surviving  sons 
of  Ethelred  by  Emma,  and  who  eventually  became 
king  of  England  under  the  title  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, made  sail  for  England  with  a  few  ships,  and 
landed  at  Southampton  in  the  intention  of  claiming 
the  crown.  He  threw  himself  in  the  midst  of  his 
mother's  retainers,  and  was  within  a  few  miles  of 
her  residence  at  Winchester.  But  Emma  had  no 
affection  for  her  children  by  Ethelred ;  she  was  at 
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the  moment  making  every  exertion  to  secure  the 
Eogiish  throne  for  her  son  by  Canute,  and,  instead 
of  aiding  Edward,  she  set  the  whoJe  country  in  hos- 
tile array  against  him.  He  escaped  with  some  dif- 
ficulty from  a  formidable  force,  and  fled  back  to 
Normandy,  determined,  it  is  said,  never  again  to 
touch  the  soil  of  his  fathers. 

The  second  invasion  from  Normandy  was  attend- 
ed with  more  tragical  results,  and  part  of  the  history 
of  it  is  enveloped  in  an  impenetrable  mystery. 

An  affectionate  letter,^  purporting  to  be  written 
by  the  queen-mother,  £mma,  was  conveyed  to  her 
ions  Edward  and  Alfred,  reproaching  them  with 
their  apathy,  and  urging  that  one  of  them,  at  least, 
should  return  to  England  and  assert  his  right  against 
the  tyrant  Harold.  This  letter  is  pronounced  a 
forgery  by  the  okl  writer  who  preserves  it;  but 
those  who  are  disposed  to  take  the  darkest  view  of 
£ouna*s  character  may  object,  that  this  writer  was 
a  paki  encomiast  of  that  queen*s  (and  paid  by  her 
hfiDg  self),  and  therefore  not  likely  to  confess  her 
f^jky  of  being  a  participator  in  her  own  son*s  mur- 
der, even  if  anch  were  the  fact.  The  same  authority, 
indeed,  even  praises  her  for  her  ill-assorted,  shame- 
ful marriage  with  Canute,  which  undeniably  alien- 
ated her.  from  her  children  by  the  former  union. 
For  ourselves,  although  she  did  not  escape  the 
strong  suspicion  of  her  contemporaries  any  more 
than  Earl  Godwin,  who  was  then  in  close  alliance 
with  her,  we  rather  incline  to  the  belief  that  the 
letter  was  forged  by  the  order  of  Harold ;  though, 
again,  there  is  a  possibility  that  it  may  have  been 
actually  the  product  of  the  queen,  who  may  have 
meant  no  harm  to  her  son,  and  that  the  harm  he 
suffered  may  have  fallen  upon  him  through  Godwin, 
OS  that  chief's  seeing  how  he  came  attended.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  Alfred,  the  younger  of  the  two 
brothers,  accepted  the  invitation.  The  instructions 
of  Emma's  letter  were  to  come  without  any  arma^ 
meat;'  but  he  raised  a  considerable  force  {miiites 
aoa  parvi  numeriy  in  Normandy  and  Boulogne. 
When  he  appeared  off  Sandwich,  there  was  a  far  ■ 
•nperior  lorce  there,  which  rendered  his  landing  < 
hopeless.  He  therefore  bore  round  the  North 
Foreland,  and  disembarked  **  opposite  to  Canter- 
bury/' probably  about  Heme  Bay,  between  the 
Triculvers  and  the  Isle  of  Sheppey.  Having  ad- 
vanced some  distance  up  the  country  without  any 
opposition,  he  was  met  by  Earl  Godwin,  who  is  said 
to  have  sworn  faith  to  him,  and  to  have  undertaken  | 
to  conduct  him  to  his  mother  Emma.  Avoiding 
London,  where  the  party  of  Harold  was  predomi- 
oant,  they  marched  to  Guiklford,  where  Godwin 
billeted  the  strangers,  in  smaU  parties  of  tens  and 
scores,  in  different  houses  of  the  town.  There  was 
plenty  of  meat  and  drink  prepared  in  every  lodging ; 
and  Earl  Godvrin,  taking  his  leave  for  the  night, 
promised  his  dutiful  attendance  on  Alfred  for  the 
foDowing  morning.  Tired  with  the  day's  journey, 
and  filled  with  meat  and  wine,  the  separated  com- 
pany went  to  bed,  suspecting  no  wrong ;  but  in  the 


'  Emo«.  Emm. 

'  BofD  mat  TcstnuD  aJ 

*  GwO.  G«n«ticeotis. 
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dead  of  night,  when  disarmed  and  buried  in  sleep, 
they  were  suddenly  set  upon  by  King  Harold's 
forces,  who  seized  and  bound  them  all  with  chains 
and  gyves.  On  the  foUowing  morning  they  were 
ranged  in  a  line  before  the  executioners.  There 
are  said  to  have  been  600  victims,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  every  tenth  man,  they  were  all  barba- 
rously tortured  and  massacred.  Prince  Alfred  waa 
reserved  for  a  still  more  cruel  fate.  He  was  hurried 
away  to  London,  where,  it  should  seem,  Harold 
personally  insulted  his  misfortunes ;  and  from  Lon- 
don he  was  sent  to  the  Isle  of  Ely,  in  the  heart  of 
the  country  of  the  Danes.  He  made  the  sad  journey 
ifaounted  on  a  wretched  horse,  naked,  and  with  his 
feet  tied  beneath  the  animal's  belly.  At  Ely  he  was 
arraigned  before  a  mock  court  of  Danish  miscreants, 
as  a  disturber  of  the  country's  peace,  and  was  con- 
demned to  lose  his  eyes.  His  eyes  were  instantly 
torn  out  by  main  force,  and  he  died  a  few  days  after 
in  exquisite  anguish.  Some  believe  that  Earl  God- 
win was  guilty  of  betraying,  or  at  least  deserting  the 
prince  after  he  had  landed  in  Enghmd,  without 
having  premeditated  treachery  in  inviting  him  over ; 
and  they  say  his  change  of  sentiment  took  phice  the 
instant  he  saw  that  Alfred,  instead  of  coming  alone 
to  throw  himself  on  the  affections  of  the  Saxon 
people,  had  surrounded  himself  with  a  host  of  am- 
bitious foreigners,  all  eager  to  share  in  the  wealth 
and  honors  of  the  kmd.  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  a 
writer  of  the  twelfth  century,  supports  this  not  ir- 
rational view  of  the  case,  and  says  that  Godwin  told 
his  Saxon  followers  that  Alfred  came  escorted  by 
too  many  Normans, — that  he  had  promised  these 
Normans  rich  possessions  in  Enghmd,— and  that  it 
would  be  an  act  of  imprudence  in  them,  the  Saxons, 
to  permit  this  race  of  foreigners,  known  through  the 
world  for  their  audacity  and  cunning,  to  gain  a 
footing  in  England.  The  whole  life  of  the  great 
earl  abounds  in  sudden  resolutions  and  changes; 
nor  did  he  ever  hesitate  at  bloodshed ;  but  without 
going  into  a  discussion  which  would  fill  many  pages, 
and  leave  us  in  uncertainty  at  hist,  we  will  quit  this 
horrid  tragedy,  of  the  truth  of  which  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt,  by  confessing  that  the  motives  of 
the  parties  concerned,  and  the  share  of  guilt  which 
each  had  in  it,  cannot  be  established  from  the  ac* 
counts  of  the  old  chroniclers,  who  hold  very  different 
language,  and  contradict  each  other.  Shortly  after 
the  murder  of  Alfred,  Emma  was  either  sent  out  of 
England  by  Harold,  or  retired  a  voluntary  exile.  It 
is  to  be  remarked  that  she  did  not  fix  her  residence 
in  Normandy,  where  her  son  Edward,  brother  of 
Alfred,  was  hying,  but  went  to  the  court  of  Baldwin, 
Earl  of  Fhinders. 

Harold  had  now  little  difficulty  in  getting  himself 
proclaimed  **full  king"  over  all  the  island.  The 
election,  indeed,  was  not  sanctioned  by  legislative 
authority;  but  this  authority,  always  fluctuating 
and  uncertain,,  was  at  present  almost  worthless. 
A  more  important  opposition  was  that  offered  by 
the  church,  in  whose  ranks  the  Saxons  were  far 
more  numerous  than  the  Danes,  or  priests  of  Dan- 
ish descent;  and  in  all  these  contentions  the  two 
hostile  races  must  be  considered,  and  not  merely 
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the  quarrels  or  ambition  of  the  rival  princes.  The 
question  at  issue  was,  whether  the  Danes  or  the 
Saxons  should  have  the  upper  hand.  Ethelnoth, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  a  Saxon, 
refused  to  perform  the  ceremonies  of  the  corona- 
tion. Taking  the  crown  and  sceptre,  which  it  ap- 
pears had  been  entrusted  to  his  charge  by  Canute, 
he  laid  them  on  the  altar,  and  said,  «'  Harold !  I 
will  neither  give  them  to  thee,  nor  prevent  thee 
from  taking  the  ensigns  of  royalty ;  but  I  will  not 
bless  thee,  nor  shall  any  bishop  consecrate  thee  on 
the  throne."  It  is  said  that,  on  this,  like  a  modem 
conqueror,  the  Dane  put  the  crown  on  his  head 
with  his  own  hands.  According  to  some  accounts 
he  subsequently,  won  over  the  archbishop,  and  was 
aolemnly  crowned.  Other  authorities,  however, 
assert  that  he  was  never  crowned  at  all,  that  out  of 
spite  to  the  archbishop,  he  showed  an  open  con- 
tempt for  the  Christian  religion,  absenting  himself 
from  all  places  of  worship,  and  uncoupling  his 
hounds,  or  calling  for  meat  and  wine  at  the  hours 
when  the  faithful  were  summoned  to  mass  and 
prayer.  His  chief  amusement  was  hunting ;  and, 
from  the  fleetness  with  which  he  could  follow  the 
game  on  foot,  he  acquired  the  name  of  **  Harold 
Harefoot."  Little  more  is  known  about  him,  ex- 
cept that  he  died  after  a  short  reign  of  four  yeartf, 
in  A.D.  1040,  and  was  buried  at  Westminster. 

Hardicanute,  his  half-brother,  was  at  Bruges, 
and  on  the  point  of  invading  England,  when  Harold 
died.  After  long  delays  in  Denmark,  he  listened 
to  the  urgent  calls  of  his  exiled  mother,  the  still 
stirring  and  ambitious  Emma ;  and,  leaving  a  greater 
force  ready  at  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic,  he  sailed  to 
Flanders  with  nine  ships  to  consult  his  parent.  He 
had  been  but  a  short  time  at  Bruges  when  a  depu- 
tation of  English  and  Danish  thanes  arrived  there 
to  invite  him  to  ascend  the  most  brilliant  of  his 
father^s  thrones  in  peace.  The  two  great  factions 
in  England  had  come  to  this  agreement,  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  chroniclers,  they  were  soon  made  to 
repent  of  it  by  the  exactions  and  rapacity  of  Hardi- 
canute. Relying  more  on  the  Danes,  among  whom 
he  had  lived  so  long,  than  on  the  English,  and  being 
averse  to  part  with  the  companions  of  his  revels 
and  drinking  bouts,  he  brought  with  him  a  great 
number  of  Danish  chiefs  and  courtiers,  and  retained 
an  expensive  Danish  army  and  navy.  This  obliged 
him  to  have  firequent  recourse  to  «*  Danegeldq,'*  the 
arbitrary  levying  of  which  by  his  **  Huscarles,'*  or 
household  troops,  who  were  all  Danes,  caused  fre- 
quent insurrections  or  commotions.  The  people  of 
Worcester  resisted  the  Huscarles  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  slew  Feader  and  Turstane,  two  of  the 
king's  collectors.  In  revenge  for  this  contempt,  that 
city  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
surrounding  country  laid  desolate,  and  the  goods  of 
the  citizens  put  to  the  spoil  "by  such  power  of 
lords  and  men  of  war  as  the  king  sent  against 
them."  It  should  appear  that  not  even  the  church 
was  exempted  from  these  oppressive  levies  of  Dane- 
geld,  for  a  monkish  writer  complains  that  the  clergy 
were  forced  to  sell  the  very  chalices  from  the  altar 
in  order  to  pay  their  assessments. 


On  his  first  arrivmg  in  Engkmd,  Hardicanute 
showed  his  horror  of  Prince  Alfred's  murder,  and 
his  revenge  for  the  injury  done  by  Harold  to  him- 
self and  his  relatives,  in  a  truly  barbarous  manner. 
By  his  order,  the  body  of  Harold  was  dug  up  from 
the  grave ;  its  head  was  struck  off,  and  then  both 
body  and  head  were  thrown  into  the  Thames.  To 
increase  the  dramatic  interest  of  the  story,  some  of 
the  old  writers,  who  maintain  that  the  great  earl 
had  •  murdered  Alfred  to  serve  Harold,  say  that 
Godwin  was  obliged  to  assist  at  the  disinterment 
and  decapitation  of  the  corpse,  the  mutilated  re- 
mains of  which  were  soon  after  drawn  out  of  the 
river  by  some  Danish  fishermen,  who  secretly  in- 
terred them  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Clement 
Danes,  «« without  Temple-bar  at  London."  Earl 
Godwin,  indeed,  a  very  short. time  after,  was  for- 
mally accused  of  Alfred's  murder;  but  he  cleared 
himself,  in  law,  by  his  own  oath,  and  the  oaths  of 
many  of  his  peers ;  and  a  rich  and  Splendid  present 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  set  the  question  at 
rest  between  him  and  Hardicanute,  though  it  failed 
to  acquit  him  in  popular  opinion.  This  present 
was  a  ship  of  the  first  class,  covered  with  gilded 
metal,  and  bearing  a  figure-head  in  solid  gold :  the 
crew,  which  formed  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  gift, 
were  fourscore  picked  warriors,  and  each  i^arrior 
was  furnished  with  dress  and  appointments  of  the 
most  costly  description — a  gilded  helmet  was  on  his 
head,  a  triple  hauberk  on  his  body,  a  sword  with  a 
hilt  of  gold  hung  by  his  side>  a  Danish  battle-axe, 
damasked  with  silver,  was  on  his  shoulder,  a  gold- 
studded  shield  on  his  left  arm,  and  in  his  right  hand 
a  gilded  alegar,^ 

During  the  remainder  of  Hardicanute's  short 
reign.  Earl  Godwin,  and  Emma  the  queen-mother, 
who  were  again  in  friendly  alliance,  divided  nearly 
all  the  authority  of  government  between  them, 
leaving  the  king  to  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the 
things  he  most  prized  in  life — ^his  banquets,  which 
were  spread  four  times  a  day,  and  his  carousals  at 
night.  From  many  incidental  passages  in  the  old 
writers,  we  should  conclude  that  the  Saxons  them- 
selves were  suflUciently  addicted  to  drinking  and 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  required  no  instruc- 
tors in  those  particulars ;  yet  it  is  pretty  generally 
stated  that  hard  drinking  became  fashionable  under 
the  Danes ;  and  more  than  one  chronicler  laments 
that  Englishmen  learned  from  the  example  of  Har- 
dicanute "their  excessive  gormandizing  and  un- 
measurable  filling  of  their  bellies  with  meats  and 
drinks." 

This  king's  death  was  in  keeping  with  the  tenor 
of  his  life.  When  he  had  reigned  two  years  all  but 
ten  days,  he  took  part,  with  his  usual  zest,  in  the 
marriage  feast  of  one  of  his  Danish  thanes,  whicli 
was  held  at  Lambeth,  or,  more  probably,  at  Clap- 
ham.*    At  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  as  he  stood  up 

1  The  same  acylho-shaped  weapon  aa  the  Moorish  "  assaf^ay,*'  tbi- 
Turkiih  "yataghan,"  &r.  Il  wai  a  common  weapon  with  the  Danes, 
and  il  atill  so  in  the  Ea|t. 

3  The  name  of  the  bride's  father,  in  whoae  bouse  the  feast  is  sap- 
posed  to  hare  been  held,  was  Osgod  Cla^ia ;  and  C/apa*AaiN,  the  hame 
at  home  of  Clapa,  is  taken  as  the  etymology  of  oar  snbnrhan  village.— 
Palgrave,  Hift.  ch.  xiii 
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to  pledge  that  jovial  company,  he  suddenly  fell 
down  speechless  with  the  wine-cup  in  his  hand : 
he  WIS  remored  to  an  inner  chamber,  but  he  spoke 
DO  more ;  and  thus  the  last  Danish  king  in  England 
died  drunk.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Win- 
chester, near  his  £ither  Canute. 


SiLTct  Cow8  or  EowAftD  tbk  CoKrKBtoft.— From  Bpedmeni  in  the 
Biitiali  MoMuin. 

EowAan  the  Confessor.  Hardicanute  was 
scarcely  in  his  grave  when  his  half-brother  Ed- 
ward, who  was  many  years  his  senior,  ascended 
the  throne  (a.  d.  1042)  with  no  opposition,  except 
such  as  he  found  from  his  own  fears  and  scruples, 
which,  had  he  been  left  to  himself,  would  probably 
have  induced  him  to  prefer  a  monastery  or  some 
other  quiet  retirement  in  Normandy.  During  his 
rerv  brief  reign,  Hardicanute  had  recalled  the  exile 
to  England,  had  received  him  with  honor  and  affec- 
tioD,  granted  him  a  handsome  allowance,  and  even 
proposed,  it  is  said,  to  associate  him  in  his  govern- 
ment. Edward  was,  therefore,  at  hand,  and  in  a 
faforable  position  at  the  moment  of  crisis ;  nor,  ac- 
cording to  the  modem  laws  of  hereditary  succes- 
sion, could  any  one  have  established  so  good  a 
ri^ht ;  for  his  half-nephew,  Edward,  who  was  stiU 
Ui  away  in  Hungary,  was  only  illegitimately  de- 
9(^ended  from  the  royal  line  of  Cerdic  and  Alfred, 
his  &ther,  Edmund  Ironside,  though  older  than 
Edward,  being  a  natural  son  of  their  common  father 
Ethebed.  But,  in  truth,  rules  of  succession  had 
little  to  do  with  the  settlement  of  the  crown,  which 
was  effected  by  a  va^'iety  of  other  and  more  potent 
a<;encie8.  The  connexion  between  the  Danish  and 
English  crowns  was  evidently  breaking  off;  there 
WIS  a  prospect  that  the  two  parties  in  England 
would  soon  be  left  to  decide  their  contest  without 
any  intervention  from  Denmark;  for  some  time 
the  Saxon  party  had  been  gaining  ground,  and,  be- 
fore HardJcanute*s  death,  formidable  associations 
hid  been  made,  and  more  than  one  successful  bat- 
tie  fooght  agunst  the  Danes.  On  their  side,  the 
Danes,  having  no  descendant  of  the  great  Canute 
uoand  whom  to  rally,  became  less  vehement  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  Saxon  line,  while  many  of 
them  settled  in  the  south  of  the  island  were  won 
over  by  the  reputed  virtue  and  sanctity  of  Edward, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  uncertain  light  of  some  of 
the  chronicles,  many  leading  Danes  quitted  Eng- 
knd  on  Hardicanute*s  decease ;  and  it  seems  quite 
certain  that  when  the  nobles  and  prelates  of  the 
Saxons  (were  there  not  Danes  among  these?) 
assembled  in  London,  with  the  resolution  of  elect- 
ing Edward,  they  encountered  no  opposition  from 
any  Danish  &ction.  But  the  great  Earl  Godwin, 
the  still  suspected  murderer  of  the  new  king's 
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brother,  Alfred,  had  by  far  the  greatest  share  in 
Edward's  elevation.  This  veteran  politician,  of  an 
age  considered  barbarous,  and  of  a  race  (the  Saxon) 
generally  noted  rather  for  stupidity  and  dulness, 
than  for  acuteness  and  adroitness,  trimmed  his 
sails  according  to  the  winds  that  predominated, 
with  a  degree  of  skiU  and  remorselessness  which 
would  stand  a  comparison  with  the  manceuvres  of 
the  most  celebrated  political  intriguers  of  the  most 
modem  and  civilized  times.  In  aU  the  struggles  that 
had  taken  place  since  liie  death  of  Canute  he  had 
changed  sides  with  astonishing  facility  and  rapidity, 
going  back  more  than  once  to  the  party  he  had  de- 
serted, then  changing  again,  and  always  causing  the 
faction  he  embraced  to  triumph  just  so  long  as  he 
adhered  to  it,  and  no  longer.  Changes,  ruinous  to 
others,  only  brought  him  an  accession  of  strength. 
At  the  death  of  Hardicanute,  he  was  earl  of  all 
Wessex  and  Kent;  and  by  his  alliances  and  in- 
trigues, he  controlled  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
southern  and  more  Saxon  part  of  England.  His 
abilities  were  proved  by  the  station  he  had  attained ; 
for  he  had  begun  life  as  a  cow-herd.  He  was  a 
fluent  speaker;  but  his  eloquence,  no  doubt,  owed 
much  of  its  faculty  of  conveying  conviction  to  the 
power  or  material  means  he  had  always  at  hand  to 
enforce  his  arguments.  When  he  rose  in  the 
assembly  of  thanes  and  bishops,  and  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  Edward  the  Atheling,  the  only  sur- 
viving son  of  Ethelred,  should  be  their  king,  there 
were  but  very  few  dissentient  voices ;  and  the  earl 
carefully  marked  the  weak  minority,  who  seem  aU 
to  have  been  Saxons,  and  drove  them  into  exile 
shortly  after.  It  is  pretty  generally  stated,  that 
his  relation,  William,  Duke  of  Normandy  (after- 
wards the  Conqueror),  materially  aided  Edward  by 
his  influence,  having  firmly  announced  to  the 
Saxons,  that  if  they  failed  in  their  duty  to  the  sons 
of  Emma,  they  should  feel  the  weight  of  his  ven- 
geance ;  but  we  more  than  doubt  the  authenticity 
of  this  fact,  from  the  simple  circumstances  of  Duke 
William's  being  only  fifteen  years  old  at  the  time, 
and  his  states  being  in  most  lamentable  confusion 
and  anarchy,  pressed  from  without  by  the  French 
king,  and  troubled  within  by  factious  nobles,  who 
all  wished  to  take  advantage  of  his  youth  and  in- 
experience. 

The  case,  perhaps,  is  not  very  rare,  but  it  must 
always  be  a  painful  and  perplexing  one.  Edward 
hated  the  man  who  was  serving  him;  and  while 
Godwin  was  placing  him  on  the  throne,  he  could 
not  detach  his  eyes  from  the  bloody  grave  to  which, 
in  his  conviction,  the  earl  had  sent  his  brother 
Alfred,  (rod  win  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  these 
feelings,  and,  like  a  practised  politician,  before  he 
stirred  in  Edward's  cause,  and  when  the  fate  of 
that  prince,  even  to  his  life  or  death,  was  in  his 
hands,  he  made  such  stipulations  as  were  best  cal- 
culated to  secure  him  against  their  effects.  He 
obtained  an  extension  of  territories,  honors,  and 
commands  for  himself  and  his  sons — a  solemn 
assurance  that  the  past  was  forgiven,  and,  as  a 
pledge  for  future  affection  and  family  union,  he 
made  Edward  consent  to  marry  his  daughter.     The 
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fair  Editha,  the  daughter  of  the  fortunate  earl, 
became  queen  of  England ;  but  the  heart  was  not 
to  be  controlled,  and  Edward  was  never  a  husband 
to  her.  Yet,  from  contemporary  accounts,  Editha 
was  deserving  of  love,  and  possessed  of  such  a 
union  of  good  qualities  as  ought  to  have  removed 
the  deep-rooted  antipathies  of  the  king  to  herself 
and  her  race.  Her  person  was  beautiful;  her 
manners  graceftil;  her  disposition  cheerful,  meek, 
pious,  and  generous,  without  a  taint  of  her  father's 
or  brother's  pride  and  arrogance.  Her  mental 
accomplishments  far  surpassed  the  standard  of  that 
age ;  she  was  fond  of  reading,  and  had  read  many 
books.  Ingulphus,  the  monk  of  Croyland,  who 
was  her  contemporary  and  personal  acquaintance, 
speaks  of  her  with  a.  homely  and  subdued  enthu- 
siasm that  is  singularly  touching.  He  says  she 
sprung  from  Godwin  as  the  rose  springs  from  the 
thorn.  *«  I  have  very  often  seen  her,"  he  continues, 
**in  my  boyhood,  when  I  used  to  go  to  visit  my 
father,  who  was  employed  about  the  court.  Often 
did  I  meet  her  as  I  came  from  school,  and  then 
she  questioned  me  about  my  studies  and  my  verses ; 
and,  willingly  passing  from  grammar  to  logic,  she 
would  catch  me  in  the  subtleties  of  argument. 
She  always  gave  me  two  or  three  pieces  of  money, 
which  were  counted  to  me  by  her  hand-maiden, 
and  then  sent  me  to  the  royal  larder  to  refresh 
myself," 

If  Edward  neglected,  and  afterwards  persecuted 
his  wife,  he  behaved  in  a  still  harsher  and  more 
summary  manner  to  his  mother  Emma,  who,  though 
she  has  few  claims  on  our  sympathy,  was,  in  spite 
of  all  her  faults,  entitled  to  some  consideration  from 
him.  But  he  could  not  forgive  past  injuries — ^he 
could  not  forget,  that,  while  she  lavished  her  affec- 
tions and  iU-gotten  treasures  on  her  children  by 
Canute,  she  had  left  him  and  his  brother  to  languish 
in  poverty  in  Normandy,  where  they  were  forced 
to  eat  the  bitter  bread  of  other  people ;  and  he 
seems  never  to  have  relieved  her  from  the  horrid 
suspicion  of  having  had  part  in  Alfred's  murder. 
These  feelmgs  were  probably  exasperated  by  her 
refusing  to  advance  him  money  at  a  moment  of  need, 
just  before,  or  at  the  date  of  his  coronation.  Shortly 
after  his  coronation  he  held  a  council  at  Gloucester, 
whence,  accompanied  by  Earls  Godwin,  Leofric, 
and  Siward,  he  hurried  to  Winchester,  where 
Emma  had  again  established  a  sort  of  court,  seized 
her  treasures,  and  all  the  cattle,  the  com,  and  the 
forage  on  the  lands  which  she  possessed  as  a  dower, 
and  behaved  otherwise  to  her  with  great  harshness. 
Some  say  she  was  committed  to  close  custody  in 
the  abbey  of  Wearwell ;  but,  according  to  the  more 
generally  received  account,  she  was  permitted  to 
retain  her  lands,  and  to  reside  at  large  at  Winches- 
ter, where,  it  appears,  she  died  in  1052,  the  tenth 
year  of  Edward's  reign.  We  omit  the  story  of  her 
alleged  amours  with  Alwin,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  her  exculpating  herself  by  walking  unscathed 
with  naked  feet  over  nine  red-hot  ]4ough-shares, 
as  rather  a  fabulous  legend,  than  belonging  to  real 
history. 

In  die  second  year  of  Edward's  reign  (a.d.  1043) 


a  faint  demonstration  to  reestablish  the  'Scandina- 
vian supremacy  in  England  was  made  by  Mag;niifl, 
King  of  Norway  and  Denmark ;  but  the  Saxons  as- 
sembled a  great  fleet  at  Sandwich;  the  Danes  in 
the  land  remained  quiet,  and,  his  last  hopes  expir- 
ing, Magnus  was  soon  induced  to  declare  that  he 
thought  it  «*  right  and  most  convenient"  that  he 
should  let  Edward  enjoy  his  crown,  and  content 
himself  with  the  kingdoms  which  God  had  given 
him.  But  though  undisturbed  by  foreign  invasions 
or  the  internal  wars  of  a  competitor  for  the  crown, 
Edward  was  little  more  than  a  king  in  name.  This 
abject  condition  arose  in  part,  but  certainly  not 
wholly,  from  his  easy,  pacific  disposition ;  for  he  not 
unfrequendy  showed  himself  capable  of  energy,  and 
firm  and  sudden  decisions ;  and  although  supersti- 
tious and  monk-ridden,  he  was,  when  roused,  neither 
deficient  in  talent  nor  in  moral  courage.  A  wider 
and  deeper  spring,  that  sapped  the  royal  authority, 
was  the  enormous  power  Godwin  and  other  earls 
had  possessed  themselves  of  before  his  accession ; 
and  this  power,  be  it  remembered,  he  himself  was 
obliged  to  augment  before  he  could  put  his  foot  on 
the  lowest  step  of  the  throne.  When  he  had  kept 
his  promises  with  the  **  Great  Earl" — and  he  could 
not  possibly  evade  them — what  with  the  territories 
and  commands  of  Godwin,  and  of  his  six  sons,  Ha- 
rold, Sweyn,  Wulnoth,  Tostig,  Gurth,  and  Leof- 
win,  the  whole  of  the  south  of  England,  from  Liio- 
colnshire  to  the  end  of  Cornwall,  was  in  the  hands 
of  one  family.  Nor  had  Edward's  authonty  a  better 
basis  elsewhere,  for  the  whole  of  the  north  -was 
unequally  divided  between  Leofric  and  the  greater 
Earl  Siward,  whose  dominions  extended  from  the 
Humber  to  the  Scottish  border.  These  earls  pos- 
sessed all  that  was  valuable  in  sovereignty  within 
the  territories  they  held.  They  appointed  their 
own  judges,  received  fines,  and  levied  what  troops 
they  chose.  The  chief  security  of  the  king  lay  in 
the  clashing  interests  and  jealousies  of  these  mighty 
vassals ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  remark  of  a  great 
writer,^  that  this  policy  of  balancing  opposite  parties 
required  a  more  steady  hand  to  manage  it  than  that 
of  Edward,  it  appears  to  us  that  he  for  some  time 
acquitted  himsetf  skilfully  in  this  particular.  As  the 
king  endeared  himself  to  his  people  by  reducing 
taxation,  and  removing  the  odious  Dane-geld  alto- 
gether,— by  reviving  the  old  Saxon  laws,  and  ad- 
ministering them  with  justice  and  promptitude ; — 
as  he  gained  their  reverence  by  his  mild  virtues, 
and  still  more  by  his  ascetic  devotion,  which  event- 
ually caused  his  canonization,  he  might  have  been 
enabled  to  curb  the  family  of  Godwin  and  the  rest, 
and  raise  his  depressed  throne  by  means  of  the 
popular  will  and  affection ;  but,  unfortunately,  there 
were  circumstances  interwoven  which  neutralized 
Edward's  advantages,  and  gave  the  favorable  color 
of  nationality  and  patriotism  to  the  cause  of  Godwin, 
whenever  he  chose  to  quarrel  with  the  king.  It 
was  perfectly  natural,  and  it  would  have  been  as 
e^ccusable  as  natural,  if  the  imprudence  of  a  king 
ever  admitted  of  an  excuse,  diat  Edward  should 
have  an  affection  for  the  Normans,  among  whom 
^  Hume,  Hist. 
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the  best  yean  of  his  life  had  been  passed,  and 
who  gare  him  food  and  shelter  when  abandoned  by 
iH  the  rest-  of  the  world.    He  was  only  thirteen 
years  old  when  he  was  first  sent  into  Normandy ; 
he  was  somewhat  past  forty  when  he  ascended  the 
English  throne;  so  that  for  twenty-seven  years, 
commencing  with  a  period  when  the  young  mind 
iB  not  formed,  but  ductile  and  most  susceptible  of 
impressions,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  foreign 
manners  and  habits  and  to  convey  all  his  thoughts 
and  feefinga  through  the  medium  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage.    He  was  accused  of  a  predilection  for  the 
French,  or  ••  Romance,*'  which  by  this  time  had 
superseded  their  Scandinavian  dialect,  and  become 
the  f  emacnlar  language  of  the  Normans ;  but  it  is 
more  than  probable  he  had  forgotten  his  Saxon.     It 
it  not  at  the  mature  age  of  forty  that  a  man  can 
shake  off  aU  his  previous  tastes,  habits,  and  connex- 
ions, and  form  new  ones.     Thus  the  king,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  preferred  the  society  of  the  Normans 
to  that  of  his  own  subjects ;  and,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  relative  civihzation  of  the  two  kindred  peo- 
ple half  a  century  before,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
Dtnish  wan,  from  the  time  of  Ethelred  downwards, 
had  caused  the  Saxons  to  retrograde,  while  it  is 
probable  the  Normans  had  made  considenble  ad- 
vances in  refinement  in  the  same  interval.     Relying 
on  Edward's  gntitude  and  friendship,  several  Nor- 
mans came  over  with  him  when  he  was  invited  to 
England  by  Hardicanute :  this  number  was  aug- 
mented after  his  accession  to  the  throne ;  and  as  the 
king  provided  for  them  all,  or  gave  them  constant 
entertainment  at  his  court,  fresh  adventurera  con- 
tinned  to  cross  the  Channel  from  time  to  time.     It 
shonkl  appear  it  was  chiefly  in  the  church'  that  £d- 
vaid  provided  for  his  foreign  favorites.    Robert,  a 
Norman,  and,  like  most  of  his  race,  a  peraonal  ene- 
my to  Earl  (Godwin,  was  promoted  to  be  Archbishop 
of  Canterhuiy  and  primate  of  all  England ;  Ulf  and 
WiQiani,  two  other  Normans,  were  made  bishops 
of  Dorchester  and  London ;  and  crosien  and  abbots* 
staffs  were  liberally  distributed  to  the  king's  exotic 
chspjains  and  house-clerks,  who  are  said  to  have 
dosed  all  the  avenues  of  access  to  his  person  and 
fiiTor  against  the  English-bom.     Those  Saxon  no- 
bles who  yet  hoped  to  prosper  at  court  learned  to 
speak  French,  and  imitated  the  dress,  fashions,  and 
manner  of  living  of  the  Normans.    Edward  adopted, 
in  aU  documents  and  charten,  the  hand-writing  of 
the  Normans,  which  he  thought  handsomer  than 
tint  of  the  English :  he  introduced  the  use  of  the 
**  great  seal,"  which  he  appended  to  his  parchments, 
is  addition  to  the  simple  mark  of  the  cross,  which 
had  been  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings;  and  as 
his  chancellor,  secretaries  of  state,  and  legal  ad- 
nsers  were  all  foreignera,  and,  no  doubt,  like  the 
Datives  of  France  of  all  ages,  singularly  neglectful 
of  the  tongue  of  the  people  among  whom  they  were 
lettied,  the  English  lawyen  were  obliged  to  study 
French,  and  to  employ  a  foreign  language  in  their 
deeds  and  papen.'    Even  in  those  rude  ages  fashion 
bad  her  influence  and  her  votaries.    The  study  of 
the  Fnnefa  language,  to  the  neglect  of  the  Saxon, 
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became  very  general,^  and  the  rich,  the  young,  and 
the  gay  of  both  sexes  were  not  satisfied  unless  their 
tunics,  their  chaiusis^  their  streamero,  and  mufflen 
were  cut  after  the  latest  Norman  pattern.  Not  one 
of  these  things  was  trifling  in  its  influence — ^united, 
their  efiect  must  have  been  most  important;  and  it 
seems  to  us  that  historians  in  general  have  not  suf- 
ficiently borne  them  in  mind  as  a  prelude  to  the 
great  drama  of  the  Norman  conquest. 

All  this,  however,  was  distasteful  to  the  great 
body  of  the  Saxon  people,  and  highly  irritating  to 
Earl  Godwin,  who  is  said  to  have  exacted  an  ex- 
press  and  solemn  promise  from  the  king  not  to  in. 
undate  the  land  with  Normans,  ere  he  consented 
to  raise  him  to  the  throne.  The  earl  could  scarcely 
take  up  a  more  popuhur  ground ;  and  he  made  his 
more  private  %vrong8 — ^the  king's  treatment  of  his 
daughter,  and  disinclination  to  the  society  of  him- 
self and  his  sons — all  close  and  revolve  round  this 
centre.  Even  personally  the  sympathy  of  the  peo- 
ple went  with  him.  «« Is  it  astonishing,"  they  said, 
^*  that  the  author  and  supporter  of  Edward's  reign 
should  be  wroth  to  see  neto  men,  of  a  foreign  nation, 
preferred  to  himself?'" 

In  1044  a  crime  committed  by  a  member  of 
his  family  somewhat  clouded  Godwin's  popularity. 
Sweyn,  the  earl's  second  son,  and  a  married  man, 
violated  an  abbess,  and  was  exiled  by  the  king ;  for 
this,  of  all  others,  was  the  crime  Edward  was  least 
likely  to  overlook.,  After  keeping  the  seas  for  some 
time  as  a  pirate,  Sweyn  returned  to  England  on  the 
promise  of  a  royal  pardon.  Some  delay  occurred 
in  passing  this  act  of  grace;  and  it  is  said  that 
Beorn,  his  cousin,  and  even  Harold,  the  brother  of 
Sweyn,  pleaded  strongly  against  him  at  court.  The 
fury  of  the  outlaw  knew  no  bounds,  but  pretending 
to  be  reconciled  with  his  cousin  Beorn,  he  won  his 
confidence,  got  possession  of  his  penon,  and  then 
caused  him  to  be  murdered.  In  spite  of  this  accu- 
mulated guilt  Edward  was  fain  to  grant  a  pardon  to 
the  son  of  the  poweriul  earl,  and  Sweyn,  though 
he  had  rendered  himself  odious,  and  injured  the 
popularity  of  his  family,  was  restored  to  his  govern- 
ment. 

But  in  1051  an  event  occurred  which  exasperated 
the  whole  nation  against  the  Normans,  and  gave 
Godwin  the  opportunity  of  recovering  aU  his  reputa- 
tion and  influence  with  the  Saxon  people.  Among 
the  many  foreignera  that  came  over  to  visit  the  king, 
was  Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne,  who  had  married 
the  Lady  Goda,  a  daughter  of  Ethelred,  and  sister 
to  Edward.  This  Eustace  was  a  prince  of  consid- 
erable power,  and  more  pretension.  He  governed 
hereditarily,  under  the  supremacy  of  the  French 
crown,  the  city  of  Boulogne  and  the  contiguous 
territory  on  the  shores  of  the  channel ;  and  as  a  sign 
of  his  dignity  as  chief  of  a  maritime  country,  when 
he  armed  for  war  he  attached  two  long  aigrettes, 
made  of  whalebone,  to  his  helmet.  This  loving 
brother-in-law,  with  rather  a  numerous  retinue  of 
warrion  and  men-at-arms,  was  hospitably  enter- 
tained at  the  court  of  Edward,  where  he  saw  French- 
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men  and  NoriJianB,  and  everything  that¥ra8  French 
and  foreign,  so  completely  in  the  ascendant,  that 
he  waa  led  to  despise  the  Saxons  as  a  people  already 
conquered.  On  his  retom  homewards  Eustace 
slept  one  night  at  Canterbury.  The  next  morning 
he  continued  his  route  for  Dorer,  and  when  he  was 
within  a  mile  of  that  town  he  ordered  a  halt,  left 
his  traveling  palfrey,  and  mounted  his  war-horse, 
which  a  page  led  in  his  right  hand.  He  also  put 
on  his  coat  of  mail :  all  his  people  did  the  some ; 
and  in  this  warlike  harness  they  entered  Dover. 
The  foreigners  marched  insolently  through  the 
town,  choosing  the  best  houses  in  which  to  pass  the 
night,  and  taking  free  quarters  on  the  citizens  with- 
out asking  permission,  which  was  contrary  to  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  Saxons.  One  of  the  towns- 
men boldly  repelled  from  his  threshold  a  retainer 
who  pretended  to  take  up  his  quarters  in  his  house. 
The  stranger  drew  his  sword  and  wounded  the 
Englishman, — ^the  Englishman  armed  in  haste,  and 
he,  or  one  of  his  house,  slew  the  Frenchman.  At 
this  intelligence  Count  Eustace  and  all  his  troop 
mounted  on  horseback,  and,  surrounding  the  house 
of  the  Englishman,  some  of  them  forced  their  way 
in,  and  murdered  him  on  his  own  hearth-stone.  This 
done,  they  galloped  through  the  streets  with  their 
naked  swords  in  thei^  hands,  striking  men  and 
women,  and  crushing  several  children  under  their 
horses*  hoofe.  This  outrage  roused  the  spirit  of 
the  burghers,  who  armed  then^elves  with  such 
weapons  as  they  had,  and  met  the  mailed  warriors 
in  a  mass.  After  a  fierce  conflict,  in  which  nine- 
teen  of  the  foreigners  were  slain  and  many  more 
wounded,  Eustace,  with  the  rest,  being  unable  to 
reach  the  port  and  embark,  retreated  out  of  Dover, 
and  then  galloped  with  loose  rein  towards  Glouces- 
ter to  lay  his  compbunts  before  the  king.  Edward, 
who  was,  as  usual,  surrounded  by  his  Norman  favor- 
ites, gave  his  peace  to  Eustace  and  his  companions, 
and  believing,  on  the  simple  assertion  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Dover  were  in  the 
wrong,  and  had  begun  the  affray,  he  sent  immedi- 
ately  to  Earl  Godwin,  in  whose  government  the 
city  lay.  *♦  Set  out  forthwith,"  said  the  king's  or- 
der,^ "go  and  chastise  with  a  military  execution 
those  who  attack  my  relations  with  the  sword,  and 
trouble  the  peace  of  the  country.'*  «*  It  ill  becomes 
you,"  replied  Godwin,  **  to  condemn,  without  a  hear- 
ing, the  men  whom  it  is  your  duty  to  protect." ' 
The  circumstances  of  the  fight  at  Dover  were  now 
known  all  over  the  country :  the  assault  evidently 
had  begun  by  a  Frenchman's  daring  to  violate  the 
sanctity  of  an  Englishman's  house,  and,  right  or 
vrrong,  the  Saxon  people  would  naturally  espouse 
the  cause  of  thenr  countrymen.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  chastising  the  burghers,  the  earl  sided  with  them. 
Before  proceeding  to  extremities,  Godwin  proposed 
diat,  instead  of  exercising  that  indiscriminate  ven- 
geance on  all  the  inhabitants,  which  was  implied 
by  a  military,  execution,  the  magistrates  of  Dover 
should  be  cited  in  a  legal  manner  to  appear  before 
the  king  and  the  royal  judges,  to  give  an  account  of 
their  conduct.    It  should  seem  that,  transported  by 
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the  indignation  of  his  brother-in-law  the  Earl  Eus- 
tace, and  confounded  by  the  clamors  of  his  Norman 
favorites,  Edward  would  not  listen  to  this  just  and 
reasonable  proposition,  but  summoned  Godwin  to 
appear  before  his  foreign  court  at  Gloucester ;  and 
on  his  hesitating  to  put  himself  in  so  much  jeopardy, 
threatened  him  and  his  family  with  banishment  and 
confiscation.  Then  the  great  earl  armed,  and  in  so 
doing,  though  some  of  the  chroniclers  assert  it  "was 
only  to  redress  the  popular  grievances,  and  to  make 
an  appeal  to  the  English  against  the  courtiers  frt>m 
beyond  sea,  and  that  nothing  was  farther  from  his 
thoughts  than  to  offer  insult  or  violence  to  the  king 
of  his  own  creation,  we  are  far  from  being  convinced 
of  the  entire  purity  of  his  motives  or  the  modera- 
tion  of  his  objects. 

Godwin,  who  ruled  the  country  south  of  the 
Thames,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  gathered  his 
forces  together,  and  was  joined  by  a  large  body  at 
the  people,  who  voluntarily  took  up  arms.  Harold, 
the  eldest  of  his  sons,  collected  many  men  all  along 
the  eastern  coast  between  the  Thames  and  the 
city  of  Boston ;  and  Sweyn,  his  second  son,  whose 
guilt  was  forgotten  in  the  popular  excitement, 
arrayed  his  soldiers,  and  formed  a  patriotic  associa- 
tion among  the  Saxons  who  dwelt  on  the  banks  of 
the  Severn  and  along  the  frontiers  of  Wales.  These 
three  colunms  soon  concentrated  near  Gloucester, 
then  the  royal  residence ;  and,  with  means  adeqnate 
to  enforce  his  wish,  Godwin  demanded  that  the 
Count  Eustace,  his  companions,  and  many  oliier 
Normans  and  Frenchmen,  should  be  given  up  to 
the  justice  of  the  nation.  Edward,  knowing  he 
was  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  his  irritated  father-in- 
law,  was  BtiU  firm.  To  gain  time,  he  opened  a  ne- 
gotiation ;  and  so  much  was  he  still  esteemed  by 
the  people,  that  Godwin  was  obliged  to  save  appear- 
ances, and  to  grant  him  that  delay  which,  for  a 
while,  wholly  overcast  the  earl's  fortunes.  Edward 
had  secured  the  good-wiH  of  Godwin's  great  rivals, 
Siward,  Earl  of  Northumbria,  and  Leofric,  Earl  of 
Mercia :  to  these  chiefs  he  now  applied  for  protec- 
tion, summoning  to  his  aid  at  the  same  time,  Ranulf 
or  Ralph,  a  Norman  knight,  whom  he  had  made  Earl 
of  Worcestershire.  When  these  forces  united  and 
marched  to  the  king's  rescue,  they  were  equal  or  su- 
perior in  number  to  those  of  Godwin,  who  had  thus 
lost  his  moment.  The  people,  however,  had  improved 
in  wisdom ;  and  on  the  two  armies  coming  in  front 
of  each  other,  it  was  presently  seen  by  their  re- 
spective leaders,  that  old  animosities  had  in  a  great 
measure  died  away — that  the  Anglo-Danes  from 
the  north  were  by  no  means  anxious  to  engage  their 
brethren  of  the  south  for  the  cause  of  Normans, 
and  men  equally  alien  to  them  both — and  that  the 
Saxons  of  the  south  were  averse  to  shedding  the 
blood  of  the  Anglo-Danes  of  the  north.  The  whis- 
pers of  individual  ambition — the  mutterings  of  mu- 
tual revenge — ^the  aspirations  of  the  great,  were 
mute,  for  once,  at  the  loud  and  universal  voice  of 
the  people.  An  armistice  was  concluded  between 
the  king  and  Godwin,  and  it  was  agreed  to  refer  all 
differences  to  an  assembly  of  the  legislature,  to  be 
held  at  London  in  the  following  autumn.     Hostages 
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tod  oftUu  were  exchanged — both  king  and  earl 
swearing  ^*  God^s  peace  and  full  friendship'*  for  one 
another.  Edward  employed  the  interval  between 
the  armifitiee  and  the  meeting  of  ithe  witenagemot 
in  pablJahing  a  ban  for  the  levying  of  a  royal  army 
iD  over  the  kingdom,  in  engaging  troops  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  and  in  strengthening  himself  by  all 
the  means  he  could  conomand.  In  the  same  time 
the  forces  of  Harold,  which  consisted  in  chief  part 
of  burghers  and  yeomen,  who  had  armed  under 
the  first  excit^sment  of  a  popular  quarrel,  and  who 
had  neither  pay  nor  quarters  in  the  field,  dwindled 
rapidly  avray.  According  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
the  kiog*s  army,  which  was  cantoned  within  and 
aboQt  London,  soon  became  the  most  numerous 
that  had  been  aeen  in  this  reign.  The  chief,  and 
many  of  the  subordinate  commands  in  it,  were  given 
to  Norman  fevorites,  who  thirsted  for  the  blood  of 
Earl  Godwin.  At  the  appointed  time  the  earl  and 
hie  sons  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  wi- 
tenagemot without  any  military  escort  whatsoever ; 
and  that,  too,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  formidable 
army  and  of  deadly  enemies,  who  would  not  have 
ipared  their  persons,  even  if  the  king  and  the  legis- 
iatife  assembly  had  been  that  way  inclined.  God. 
win,  who  before  now  had  frequently  both  suffered 
and  practised  treachery,  refused  to  attend  the  as- 
sembly unless  proper  securities  were  given  that  he 
and  his  sons  should  go  thither  and  depart  thence 
in  aafety.  This  reasonable  demand  was  repeated, 
and  twice  refused ;  and  then  Edward  and  the  great 
council  pronounced  a  sentence  of  banishment,  de- 
creemg  that  the  earl  and  all  his  family  should  quit 
the  land  forever  within  five  days.  Tl^ere  was  no 
appeal;  and  Godwin  and  his  sons,  who  it  appears 
had  marched  to  Southwark,  on  finding  that  even 
the  nnall  force  they  had  brought  with  them  was 
thinned  by  hourly  desertion,  fled  by  night  for  their 
fives.  The  sudden  fall  of  this  great  family  con- 
founded and  stupified  the  popular  mind.  **  Won- 
derful wouM  it  have  been  thought,*'  says  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  •*  if  any  one  had  said  before  that  matters 
would  come  to  snch  a  pass."  Before  the  expiration 
of  the  five  days*  grace,  a  troop  of -horsemen,  were 
wnt  to  pursue  and  seize  the  earl  and  his  family ; 
but  these  soldiers  were  wholly  or  chiefly  Saxons, 
tod  either  could  not,  or  would  not  overtake  them. 
Godwin,  with  his  wife  and  his  three  sons,  Sweyn, 
Tostig,  and  Gurth,  and  a  ship  well  stored  with  mo. 
Bey  and  treasures,  embarked  on  the  east  coast,  and 
niled  to  Flanders,  where  he  was  well  received  by 
Eirl  Baklwin:  Harold  and  his  brother  Leofwin 
fled  westward,  and  embarking  at  Bristol,  crossed 
the  sea  to  Ireland. 

Their  property,  their  broad  lands,  and  houses, 
with  everything  upon  them  and  within  them  were 
eonfiacatedf^-lheir  governments  and  honors  distri- 
liQted,  in  part,  among  foreigners,  and  scarce)^  a  trace 
waa  left  in  the  country  of  the  warlike  earl  or  his 
Wd  tons.  But  a  fair  daughter  of  that  house  re- 
mained,—Editha  was  still  queen  of  England, — and 
00  kir  Edward  determined  to  pour  out  the  kist  vial 
of  his  wrath,  and  complete  his  vengeance  on  the 
obnozioas  race  that  had  given  him  the  throne.    He 


seized  her  dower,— he  took  from  her  her  jewels 
and  her  money,  *^  even  to  the  uttermost  farthing," — 
and  allowing  her  only  the  attendance  of  one  maiden, 
he  closely  confined  his  virgin  wife  in  the  monastery 
of  WherweO,  of  which  one  of  his  sisters  was  Lady 
Abbess, — and  in  this  cheerless  captivity  she,  in  the 
language  of  one  of  the  old  chroniclers,  <»in  tears 
and  prayers  expected  the  day  of  her  release  and 
comfort." 

Although  the  whole  of  his  thoroughly  unnatural 
conduct  to  his  beautiful  and  amiable  wife  is  made 
matter  of  monkish  laudation  and  jubilee,  this  vindic- 
tiveness  does  not  savor  of  sanctity ;  and  if  he  made 
use  of  the  excuse  for.*'  his  unprincely  and  unspouse* 
like  usage,"  which  some  have  attributed  to  him, — 
namely,  «'  that  it  suited  not  that  Editha  should  live 
in  comfort  when  her  parents  and  her  brethren  were 
banished  the  realm,"  we  must  have  a  poor  opinion 
of  his  notion  of  the  moral  fitness  of  things — at  least 
as  far  as  his  queen  was  concerned. 

Released  from  the  awe  and  timidity  he  had  always 
felt  in  Earl  Godwin's  presence,  the  king  now  put  no 
restraint  on  his  afifection  for  the  Normans,  who 
flocked  over  in  greater  shoals  than  ever  to  make 
their  fortunes  in  England.  A  few  months  after 
Godwin's  exile  he  expressed  his  anxious  desire  to 
have  William  Duke  of  Normandy  for  his  guest ;  and 
that  ambitious  and  most  crafty  prince,  who  already 
began  to  entertain  projects  on  England,  readily  ac« 
cepted  the  invitation,  and  came  over  with  a  nume- 
rous retinue  in  the  fixed  purpose  of  turning  the 
visit  to  the  best  account,  by  personally  informing 
himself  of  the  strength  and  condition  of  ^e  country, 
and  by  influencing  the  councils  of  the  king,  who  had 
no  children  to  succeed  him,  and  was  said  to  be  la- 
boring under  a  vow  of  perpetual  chastity,  even  as  if 
he  had  been  a  cloistered  monk. 

William  was  the  natural  son  of  Kobert,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  the  younger  brother  of  Duke  Richard 
III.,  and  the  son  of  Duke  Richard  II.,  who  was 
brother  to  Queen  Emma,  the  mother  of  King 
Edward  and  of  the  murdered  Alfred,  by  Ethelred^ 
as  also  of  the  preceding  king  Hardicanute,  by 
her  second  husband,  Canute  the  Great.  On  the 
mother's  side  William's  descent  was  sufilciently  ob- 
scure. One  day  as  the  Duke  Robert  was  returning 
from  the  chase  he  met  a  fair  girl,  who,  with  com* 
panions  of  her  own  age,  was  washing  clothes  in  a 
brook.  Struck  by  her  surpassing  beauty,  he  sent 
one  of  his  discreetest  knights  to  make  proposals  to 
her  family.  Such  a  mode  of  proceeding  is  startling 
enough  in  our  days ;  but  in  that  age  of  barbarism 
and  the  license  of  power,  the  wonder  is  he  did  not 
seize  the  lowly  maiden  by  force,  without  treaty  or 
negotiation.  The  fiather  of  the  maiden,  who  was  a 
currier  or  tanner  of  the  town  of  Falaise,  at  first  re- 
ceived the  proposals  of  Robert's  love-ambassador 
with  indignation ;  but,  on  second  thoughts,  he  went 
to  consult  one  of  his  brothers,  a  hermit  in  a  neigh- 
boring forest,  and  a  man  enjoying  a  great  religious 
reputation ;  and  this  reUgious  man  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  one  ought,  in  all  things,  to  conform  to 
the  will  of  the  powerful  man.  The  name  of  the 
maid  of  Falaise  was  Arlete,  Harlotta,  or  Herleva* 
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for  she  is  indiscriinmately  called  by  these  different 
appellations,  which  all  seem  to  come  from  the  old 
Norman  or  Danish  compound  Herleve,  «*  The  much 
loTed.'*  And  the  duke  continued  to  love  her  dearly, 
and  he  brought  up  the  boy  William  he  had  by  her 
with  as  much  care  and  honor  as  if  he  had  been  the 
son  of  a  lawful  spouse.  Although — or  perhaps  it 
will  be  more  correct,  to  say — because  their  conver- 
sion was  of  a  comparatively  recent  date,  no  people 
in  Europe  surpassed  the  Normans  in  their  devotion, 
or  their  passion  for  distant  pilgrimages.  When 
William  was  only  seven  years  old  his  father,  Duke 
Robert,  resolved  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  as  a  pilgrim,  to 
obtain  the  remission  of  his  sins.  As  he  had  governed 
his  states  wisely,  his  people  heard  of  his  intention 
with  alarm  and  regret;  but  his  worldly  advantage 
could  not  be  put  in  the  balance  against  his  spiritual 
welfiire.  The  Norman  chiefs,  still  anxious  to  retain 
him  among  Uiem,  represented  that  it  would  be  a  bad 
thing  for  them  to  be  left  without  a  head.  The  native 
chroniclers  put  the  following  naif  reply  into  the 
mouth  of  Duke  Robert :  *«  By  my  faith,  sirs,  I  will 
not  leave  you  without  a  seigneur.  I  have  a  little 
bastard,  who  wiU  grow  big,  if  it  pleases  God !  Choose 
him  from  this  moment,  and,  before  you  all,  I  will  put 
him  in  possession  of  this  duchy  as  my  successor." 
The  Normans  did  what  the  Duke  Robert  proposed, 
<*  because,'*  says  the  chronicle,  **  it  suited  them  so  to 
do.**  According  to  the  feudal  practice,  they,  one  by 
one,  placed  their  hands  within  his  hands,  and  swore 
d  fidelity  to  the  child.  Robert  had  a  presentiment 
that  he  should  not  return ;  and  he  never  did :  he 
died  about  a  year  after  (a.d.  1034)  on  his  road 
home.  He  had  scarcely  donned  his  pilgrim's  weeds 
and  departed  from  Normandy,  when  several  of  the 
chiefs,  and  above  all  the  relations  of  the  old  duke, 
protested  against  the  election  of  William,  alleging 
that  a  bastard  was  not  worthy  of  commanding  the 
children  of  the  Scandinavians.  A  civil  war  ensued, 
in  which  the  party  of  William  was  decidedly  victo- 
rious. As  the  boy  advanced  in  years,  he  showed  an 
indomitable  spirit  and  a  wonder^l  aptitude  in  learn- 
ing those  knightly  and  warlike  exercises  which  then 
constituted  the  principal  part  of  education.  This 
endeared  him  to  his  partisans ;  and  the  important 
day  on  which  he  first  put  on  armor,  and  mounted 
his  battle-steed  without  the  aid  of  stirrup,  was  held 
as  a  festal  day  in  Normandy.  Occasions  were  not 
wanting  for  the  practice  of  war  and  battles,  but 
were,  on  the  contrary,  frequently  presented  both 
by  his  own  turbulent  subjects  and  his  ambitious 
neighbors.  From  his  tender  youth  upwards,  Wil- 
liam was  habituated  to  warfare  and  bloodshed,  and 
to  the  exercise  of  policy  and  craft,  by  which  he  often 
succeeded  when  force  and  arms  failed.  His  con- 
temporaries tell  us  that  he  was  passionately  fond  of 
fine  horses,  and  caused  them  to  be  brought  to  him 
from  Gascony,  Auvergne,  and  Spain,  preferring 
above  all  those  steeds  which  bore  proper  names  by 
which  their  genealogy  was  distinguished.  His  dis- 
position was  revengeftil  and  pitiless  in  the  extreme. 
At  an  after  period  of  life,  when  he  had  imposed  re- 
spect or  dread  upon  the  world,  he  scorned  the  dis- 
tinctions between  legitimate  and  iDegitimate  birth, 


and  more  than  once  bravingly  put  «'  We,  William 
the  Bastard  **  to  his  charters  and  declarations  ;^  but 
at  the  commencement  of  his  career  he  was  exceed- 
ingly susceptible  and  sore  on  this  point,  and  often 
took  sanguinary  vengeance  on  those  who  scoffed  at 
the  stain  of  his  birth.  One  day  while  he  was  be- 
leaguering the  town  of  Alen9on,  the  besieged  took 
it  into  their  heads  to  cry  out  from  the  top  of  their 
walls,  ••  The  hide !  the  hide  l^have  at  the  hide !" 
and  to  shake  and  beat  pieces  of  tanned  leather,  in 
allusion  to  the  humble  calling  of  William's  maternal 
grandfather.  As  soon  as  the  bastard  heard  this,  he 
caused  the  feet  and  hands  of  all  the  Alen9on  pris- 
oners in  his  power  to  be  cut  off,  and  then  thrown  by 
his  slingers  within  the  walls  of  the  town. 

The  fame  of  William's  doings  had  long  preceded 
him  to  this  island,  where  they  created  very  different 
emotions,  according  to  men's  dispositions  and  inte- 
rests. But  when  he  arrived  himself  in  England, 
with  a  numerous  and  splendid  train,  it  is  said  that 
the  Duke  of  Normandy  might  have  doubted,  from 
the  evidence  of  his  senses,  whether  he  had  quitted 
his  own  country.  Normans  commanded  the  Saxon 
fleet  he  met  at  Dover,  Normans  garrisoned  the  cas. 
tie  and  a  fortress  on  a  hill  at  Canterbury ;  and  as  he 
advanced  on  the  journey,  Norman  knights,  bishops, 
abbots,  and  burgesses  met  him  at  every  relay  to  bid 
him  welcome.  At  the  court  of  Edward,  in  the 
midst  of  Norman  clerks,  priests,  and  nobles,  who 
looked  up  to  him  as  their  •«  natural  lord,"  he  was 
more  a  king  than  the  king  himself;  and  every  day 
he  spent  in  England  must  have  conveyed  additional 
conviction  of  the  extent  of  Norman  influence,  and  of 
the  weakness  and  disorganization  of  the  country. 

It  is  recorded  by  the  old  writers,  that  King  Edward 
gave  a  most  affectionate  welcome  to  his  good  cousin 
Duke  William, — ^that  he  lived  lovingly  with  him  while 
he  was  here, — and  that,  at  his  departure,  he  gave 
him  a  most  royal  gift  of  arms,  horses,  hounds,  and 
hawks.*  But  what  passed  in  the  private  and  con6- 
dential  intercourse  of  the  two  princes,  these  writers 
knew  not,  and  attempted  not  to  divine;'  and  the 
only  evident  fact-is,  that,  after  William's  visit,  the 
Normans  in  England  carried  their  assumption  of  su- 
periority still  higher  than  before. 

But  preparations  were  in  progress  for  the  inter- 
rupting of  this  domination.  Ever  since  his  flight  into 
Flanders,  Godwin  had  been  actively  engaged  in  de- 
vising means  for  his  triumphant  return,  and  in  cor- 
responding with  and  keeping  up  the  spirits  of  the 
Saxon  party  at  home.  In  the  following  summer 
(a.d.  1052)  the  great  earl  having  well  employed  the 
money  and  treasure  he  took  with  him,  got  together 
a  number  of  ships,  and,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the 
royal  fleet,  which  was  commanded  by  two  Normans, 
his  personal  and  deadly  enemies,  he  fell  upon  our 
soudiern  coast,  where  many  Saxons  gave  him  a 
hearty  welcome.    He  had  previously  won  over  the 

1  In  one  of  bis  Engrliih  charten,  prMerred  ra  Biekoa,  1m  stylM  lun- 
wlf,  with  lets  troth,  '*  Rex  Heradit«rinB.*' 

•  Mftietre  Waoe,  Ronan  d«  Ron. 

*  Inrnlf  intimatee,  that  at  thii  Tint  William  did  not  introdnoa  the 
■aliject  of  hia  loccenion  to  the  English  throoa,  being  wU  oantnt  to 
let  things  take  their  natoral  oonne,  which  oonld  hardlj  ran  ooonlnto 
hia  ainbitioua  hopes. 
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Saxon  garriBon  and  the  marinen  of  HastingB,  and  he 
now  sent  aecret  emiaaaries  all  over  the  country^  at 
whose  repreaentations  hosts  of  people  took  up  arms, 
Inndtng  themaelTea  by  oath  to  the  cause  of  the  exiled 
chiei^  and  ^  promiaing,  all  with  one  voice,''*  says  Roger 
of  Hoveden,  *«  to  live  or  die  with  Gh>dwin."     Sailing 
•long  the  Snaaex  coaat  to  the  lale  of  Wight,  he  was 
met  there  by  hia  sons  Harold  and  Leofwin,  who 
had  Innoiight  over  a  considerable  force  in  men  and 
ships  from  Ireland.     From  the  Isle  of  Wight  the 
Saxon  chiela  aailed  to  Sandwich,  where  they  landed 
part  of  their  forcea  without  opposition,  and  then, 
with  the  reat,  boldly  doubled  the  North  Foreland, 
and  sailed  up  the  Thamea  towards  London.    As 
they  advanced,  the  popularity  of  thepr  cause  was 
manifestly  displayed ;  the  Saxon  and  Anglo-Danish 
tnx>ps  of  the  king  and  all  the  royal  ships  they  met 
went  over  to  them ;  the  burghers  and  peasants  has- 
tened to  supply  them  with  proviaiona,  and  to  join  the 
cry  againat  the  Normana.    In  thb  eaay  and  triumph- 
ant manner  did  the  exiles  reach  the  suburb  of  South- 
wark,  where  they  anchored,  and  hmded  without 
be'mg  obliged  to  draw  a  aword  or  puU  a  lAngle  bow. 
Their  preaence  threw  everything  into  confusion, 
and  the  court  party  eoon  aaw  that  the  citizens  of 
London  were  aa  well  affected  to  Godwin  as  the  rest 
of  the  people  had  ahown  themselves.     The  earl 
sent  a  reapectful  message  to  the  king,  requesting 
for  himself  and  family  the  revision  of  the  irregular 
sentence  of  exile,  die  restoration  of  their  former 
territories,  honora,  and  employments, — ^promising, 
OD  these  conditions,  a  dutiful  and  entire  submission. 
Though  he  must  have  known  the  critical  state  of  his 
aflairs,  Edward  waa  firm  or  obstinate,  and  sternly 
relosed  the  conditions.    Godwin  dispatched  other 
messengers,  but  they  returned  with  an  equally  posi- 
tive refusal;  and  then  the  old  earl  had  the  greatest 
diflicnfty  in  reatraining  his  britated  partisans.    But 
the  game  was  in  hia  hand,  and  hia  moderation  and 
aversion  to  the  apilling  of  kindred  blood  greatly 
strengthened  hia  party.    On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  a  royal  fleet  of  fifty  sail  was  moored,  and  a 
considerable  army  was  drawn  up  on  the  bank ;  but 
it  was  soon  found  there  was  no  relying  either  on 
the  mariners  or  the  soldiers,  who,  for  the  most  part, 
if  Doi  won  over  to  the  cause  of  Godwin,  were  averse 
to  civil  war.     Still,  while  most  of  his  party  were 
trembling  aronnd  him,  and  not  a  few  seeking  safety 
iQ  flight  or  concealment,  the  king  remained  inflexi- 
ble, and,  to  all  appearance,  devoid  of  fear.     The 
boldest  of  hia  Norman  favorites,  who  foresaw  that 
peace  between  the  Saxona  would  be  their  ruin, 
ventured  to  press  him  to  give  the  signal  for  attack ; 
bat  the  now  openly  expressed  sentiments  of  the 
royal  troops,  and  the  arguments  of  the  priest  Stigand 
and  of  many  of  the  Saxon  nobles,  finally  induced 
Edward  to  yield,  and  give  his  reluctant  consent  to 
the  opening  of  negotiations  with  his  detested  father, 
in-law.    At  the  first  report  of  this  prospect  of  a 
speedy  reconciliation,  there  waa  a  hurried  gathering 
together  of  property  or  spoils,  and  a  shoeing  and 
laddhng  of  horses  for  flight.   No  Norman  or  French- 
man of  any  consequence  thought  his  life  safe.    Ro- 
bert, the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  William, 


Bishop  of  London,  having  armed  their  retainers, 
took  horse  and  fought  their  way  sword  in  hand 
through  the  city,  where  many  English  were  killed 
or  wounded.  They  escaped  through  the  eastern 
gate  of  London,  and  gaUoped  with  headlong  speed 
to  Ness,  in  Essex.  So  great  was  the  danger  or  the 
panic  of  these  two  prelates,  that  they  threw  them- 
selves into  an  ill-conditioned  small  open  fishing-boat ; 
and  thus,  with  great  suffering,  and  at  an  imminent 
hazard,  crossed  the  channel  to  France.  The  rest 
of  the  foreign  favorites  fled  in  all  directions,  some 
taking  refoge  in  the  castles  or  fortresses  commanded 
by  their  countrymen,  and  otlyrs  making  for  the 
shores  of  the  British  Channel,  where  they  lay  con- 
coaled  Until  fovorable  opportunities  offered  for  pass- 
ing over  to  the  Continent. 

In  the  mean  time  the  witenagemot  was  summon- 
ed ;  and  when  Godwin,  in  plenitude  of  might,  ap- 
peared before  it,  after  having  vuited  the  humbled 
king,  the  «» earls"  and  **  all  the  best  men  of  the  land" 
agreed  in  the  proposition,  that  the  Normans  were 
guilty  of  the  late  dissensions,  and  Godwin  and  his 
sons  innocent  of  the  crimes  of  which  they  had  been 
accused.  With  the  exception  of  four  or  five  ob- 
scure men,  a  sentence  of  outlawry  was  hurled 
against  all  the  Normans  and  French ;  and,  after  he 
had  given  hostages  to  Edward,  Godwin  and  his  sons, 
with  the  exception  only  ofi  Sweyn,  received  full 
restitution ;  and,  as  a  completion  of  hia  triumph,  his 
daughter  Editha  was  removed  from  her  monastic 
prison  to  court,  and  restored  to  all  her  honors  as 
queen.  The  hostages  granted  were  Wilmot,  the 
youngest  son,  and  Haco,  a  grandson  of  Godwin. 
Edward  had  no  sooner  got  them  into  his  hands, 
than,  for  safer  custody,  he  sent  them  over  to  his 
cousin  William  of  Normandy ;  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance there  arose  a  curious  episode  or  under- 
act in  the  treacherous  and  sanguinaiy  drama.  The 
exclusion  of  Sweyn  from  pardon  and  a  nominal 
restoration  to  the  king's  friendship,  did  not  arise 
from  the  active  part  he  had  taken  in  the  Norman 
quarrel,  but  was  based  in  his  old  crimes,  and  more 
particularly  the  treacherous  murder  of  his  cousin 
Beom.  It  seems  that  his  family  acquiesced  in  the 
justice  of  his  sentence  of  banishment,  and  that 
Sweyn  himself,  now  humble  and  penitent,  submit- 
ted without  a  struggle.  He  threw  aside  his  costly 
mantle  and  his  chains  of  gold,  his  armor,  his  sword, 
and  all  that  marked  the  noble  and  the  warrior;  he 
assumed  the  lowly  garb  of  a  pilgrim,  and,  setting 
out  from  Fhuiders,  walked  barefoot  to  Jerusalem — 
that  great  pool  of  moral  purification,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  notion  of  the  times,  could  wash  out  the 
stains  of  aU  guilt.  He  reached  the  holy  city  in 
aafety — he  wept  and  prayed  at  all  the  holiest  places 
there— but,  returning  through  Asia  Minor,  he  died 
in  the  province  of  Lycia. 

Godwin  did  not  long  survive  the  reSstablishment 
of  Saxon  supremacy,  and  his  complete  victory  over 
the  king.  According  to  Henry  of  Huntingdon  and 
other  chroniclers,  a  very  short  time  after  their 
feigned  reconciliation,  as-  Godwin  sat  at  table  with 
the  king  at  Windsor,  Edward  again  reproached  the 
earl  with  his  brother  Alfred's  murder.    «*  Oh,  king  !** 
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(Qodwin  ia  made  to  say)  *«  whence  comes  it  that,  at 
the  least  remembrance  of  your  brother,  you  show 
me  a  bad  countenance  ?  If  I  have  contributed  even 
indirectly  to  his  cruel  fate,  may  the  God  of  heaven 
cause  this  morsel  of  bread  to  choke  me  !'*  He  put 
the  bread  to  his  month,  and  of  course,  according  to 
this  story,  was  choked,  and  died  instantly.  But  it 
appears,  from  better  authority,  that  Godwin's  death 
was  by  no  means  so  sudden  and  dramatic;  that 
though  he  fell  speechless  from  the  king's  table  on 
£aster  Monday  (most  probably  from  apoplexy),  he 
was  taken  up  and  carried  into  an  inner  chamber  by 
his  two  sons  Tostig^d  Gurth,  and  did  not  die  till 
the  foUowing  Thursday.  Harold,  the  eldest,  the 
handsomest,  the  most  accomplished,  and  in  every 
respect  the  best  of  all  the  sons  of  Godwin,  succeed- 
ed to  his  father's  territories  and  commands,  and  to 
even  more  than  Godwin's  authority  in  the  nation ; 
for,  while  the  people  equally  considered  him  as  the 
great  champion  of  the  Saxon  cause,  he  was  far  less 
obnoxious  than  his  father  to  the  king;  and,  where* 
as  his  father's  iron  frame  was  sinking  under  the 
weight  of  years,  he  was  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of 
life.  The  spirit  of  Edward,  moreover,*  was.subdued 
by  misfortune,  the  fast-coming  infirmities  of  age, 
and  a  still  increasing  devotion,  that  taught  him  all 
worldly  dominion  was  a  bauble  not  worth  contending 
for.  He  was  also  conciliated  by  the  permission  to 
retain  some  of  his  foreign  bishops,  abbots  and  clerks, 
and  to  recall  a  few  other  fevorites  from  Normandy. 
The  extent  of  Harold's  power  was  soon  made 
manifest.  On  succeeding  to  Godwin's  earldom,  he 
had  vacated  his  own  command  of  East  Anglia,  which 
was  bestowed  by  the  court  on  Algar,  the  son  of 
Earl  Leofric,  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  house  of 
Godwin,  who  had  hekl  it  during  Harold's  disgrace 
and  exile.  As  soon  as  he  felt  confident  of  his 
strength,  Harold  caused  Algar  to  be  expelled  his 
government  and  banished  the  land,  upon  an  accu- 
sation of  treason ;  and,  however  unjust  the  sentence 
may  have  been,  it  appears  to  have  been  passed  with 
the  sanction  and  concurrence  of  the  witenagemot. 
Algar,  who  had  married  a  Welsh  princess,  the 
daughter  of  King  Griffith,  fled  into  Wales,  whence, 
relying  on  the  power  and  influence  possessed  by 
his  father,  the  Earl  Leofric,  and  by  his  other  fiimily 
connexions  and  allies,  he  shortly  after  issued  with  a 
considerable  force,  and  fell  upon  the  county  and 
city  of  Hereford,  in  which  latter  place  he  did  much 
harm,  burning  the  minster  and  slaying  seven  canons, 
beside  a  multitude  of  laymen.  Rulf,  or  Radulf,  the 
Earl  of  Hereford,  who  was  a  Norman,  and  a  nephew 
of  the  king's,  made  but  a  feeble  resistance ;  and,  it 
is  said,  he  destroyed  the  e^ciency  of  the  Saxon 
troops,  by  making  them  fight  the  Welsh  on  horse- 
back,  ^*  against  the  custom  of  their  country."  Ha- 
rold soon  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  ad- 
vancing  from  Gloucester  with  a  well-appointed  army, 
defeated  Algar,  and  followed  him  in  his  retreat 
through  the  mountain  defiles  and  across  the  moors 
and  morasses  of  Wales.  Algar,  however,  still 
showed  himself  so  powerful,  that  Harold  was 
obliged  to  treat  with  him.  By  these  negotiations, 
he  was  restored  to  his  former  possessions  and  hon- 


ors ;  and  when,  very  shortly  after,  his  father  Leo- 
fric  died,  Algar  was  allowed  to  take  possession  of 
his  vast  earldoms.  The  king  seems  to  have  wished 
that  Algar  should  have  been  a  counterpoise  to  Ha- 
rold, as  Leofric  had  once  been  to  Godwin ;  but  both 
in  council  and  camp  Harold  carried  everything  be- 
fore him,  and  his  jealousy  being  again  excited,  he 
again  drove  Algar  into  banishment.  Algar,  indeed, 
was  no  mean  rival.  Both  in  boldness  of  character 
and  in  the  nature  of  his  adventures,  he  bore  some 
resemblance  to  Harold.  This  time  he  fled  into 
Ireland,  whence  he  soon  returned  with  a  small  fleet 
and  an  army,  chiefly  raised  among  the  Northmen 
who  had  settled  on  the  Irish  coasts,  and  who  thence 
made  repeated  attacks  upon  England.  With  this 
force,  and  the  assistance  of  the  Welsh  nnder  his 
father-in-law  King  Griffith,  he  recovered  -  his  earl, 
doms  by  force  of  arms,  and  hekl  them  in  defiance 
of  the  decrees  of  the  king,  who,  whatever  were  his 
secret  wishes,  was  obliged  openly  to  denounce  these 
proceedings  as  illegal  and  treasonable.  After  en. 
joying  this  triumph  litde  more  than  a  year,  Algar 
died  (a.d.  1059),  and  left  two  sons,  Morcar  and 
Edwin,  who  divided  between  them  part  of  his  ter- 
ritories and  commands. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress,  other  cir- 
cumstances had  occurred  in  the  north  of  England 
which  materially  augmented  the  power  of  Harold. 
Siward,  the  great  Earl  of  Northumbria,  another  of 
Godwin's  most  formidable  rivals,  had  died,  after  an 
expedition  into  Scotland ;  and  as  his  ekler  son  Os- 
borne had  been  slain,  and  his  younger  son  Waltheof 
was  too  young  to  succeed  to  his  father's  government, 
the  extensive  northern  earldom  was  given  to  Tostig, 
the  brother  of  Harold.  Siward,  as  will  be  presently 
related  more  at  length,  had  proceeded  to  Scotland 
to  assist  in  seating  his  relation  Prince  Malcolm,  the 
son  of  the  late  King  Duncan,  upon  the  throne  of 
that  country,  which  had  been  usurped  by  Duncan's 
murderer,  Macbeth.  It  was  in  this  enterprise,  and 
before  it  was  crowned  with  final  success,  that,  as 
has  just  been  mentioned,  Osberne,  the  pride  of  his 
father's  heart,  was  slain.  He  appears  to  have  fallen 
in  the  first  battie  fought  with  Macbeth  (a.d.  1054) 
near  the  hill  of  Dunsinan.  Checking  his  natural 
emotions,  the  old  earl  asked  how  the  young  mac 
had  fallen ;  and  being  told  that  he  had  received  all 
his  wounds  in  front,  like  a  brave  man,  he  said  he 
was  satisfied,  and  wished  no  better  death  for  iiim- 
self.  He  did  not,  however,  die  in  battie,  nor  would 
he  die  in  his  bed — a  death  he  held  to  be  dishonor- 
able. Soon  after  his  return  from  Scotland  he  was 
attacked  by  a  fatal  disorder.  As  he  felt  his  end  ap- 
proaching he  said  to  his  attendants,  *•  Lift  me  up, 
that  I  may  die  on  my  legs,  like  a  soldier,  and  not 
crouching,  like  a  cow!  Dress  me  with  my  coat  of 
mail — cover  my  head  with  my  helmet — put  my 
shield  on  my  left  arm,  and  my  battie-axe  in  my 
right  hand,  that  I  may  die  under  arms!"^ 

Siward,  who  was  a  Dane,  either  by  birth  or  near 
descent,  was  much  beloved  by  the  Northumbrians, 
who  were  themselves  chiefly  of  Danish  extraction. 
They  called  him  Sigward-Digr,  or  Siward  the 

^  Hen.  Hunt.— Iligdeo. 
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Strong;  and  many  yean  after  his  death  they 
diowed,  with  fNride,  a  rock  of  solid  granite  which 
tfaej  pretended  he  had  split  in  two  with  a  single 
blow  of  his  battle-axe.  To  his  irregular  successor, 
Tostig,  the  brother  of  Harold,  ^ey  showed  a  strong 
dislike  from  the  first,  and  this  aversion  was  subse- 
qaently  increased  by  acts  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of 
ihe  new  earL  In  another  direction  the  popularity 
of  Hsroid  was  increased  by  a  most  successful  cam- 
paign sgainst  the  Webh;  who  had  inflamed  the 
hatred  of  the  Saxon  people  by  their  recent  forays 
indcrnel  raordera.  Their  great  leader.  King  Grif- 
ith,  had  been  weakened  and  exposed  by  the  death 
of  his  son-in-law,  and  Harold's  rival,  the  Earl  Algar, 
in  1059;  and  after  some  minor  operations,  in  one 
of  which  Reea,  the  brother  of  Oriflith,  was  taken 
prisoner  and  put  to  deatl},  by  the  order  of  King 
Edward,  as  a  robber  and  murderer,  Harold  was 
commissioned,  1063,  to  carry  extreme  measures 
iato  efiect  against  &e  ever-turbulent  Welsh.  The 
great  earl  displayed  his  usual  ability,  bravery,  and 
letrrifiy,  and  by  skilfully  combined  movements,  in 
which  his  brother  Tostig  and  the  Northumbrians 
acted  in  conceit  with  him  by  employing  the  fleet 
along  die  coast,  by  accoutring  his  troops  with 
light  helmets,  targets,  and  breast-pieces  made  of 
leather  (instead  of  their  usual  heavy  armor),  in 
order  that  they  might  be  the  better  able  to  folloW 
the  fleet-footed  Welsh,  he  gained  a  succession  of 
Tirtories,  and  finally  reduced  the  mountaineers  to 
SQch  despair  that  they  decapitated  their  king,  Grif- 
fith, and  sent  his  bleeding  head  to  Harold,  as  a 
peace-ofiering  and  token  of  submission.  The  two 
half-brothers  of  Griffith  swore  fealty  and  gave  hos- 
tages to  King  Edward  and  Harold.  They  also  en- 
gaged to  pay  the  ancient  tribute;  and  a  law  was 
psflsed  that  every  Welshman  found  in  arms  to  the 
east  of  Ofia'a  dyke  should  lose  his  right  hand. 
From  this  memorable  expedition,  the  good  efiects 
of  which  were  felt  in  England  through  the  tran- 
qoillity  of  the  Welsh  for  many  years  after,  Harold 
retomed  in  a  sort  of  Roman  triumph  to  the  mild 
and  peaceable  Edward,  to  whom  he  presented  the 
ehastly  head  of  Griffith,  together  with  the  rostrum 
or  beak  of  that  king's  chief  war-ship. 

The  king's  devotion  still  kept  increasing  with  his 
years,  and  now,  forgetftd  of  his  bodily  infirmities, 
which  in  all  probability  would  have  caused  his 
death  on  the  road,  and  indifferent  to  the  temporal 
i^  of  his  people,  he  expressed  his  intention  of 
tSomkg  in  prilgrimage  to  Rome,  asserting  that  he 
WIS  bound  thereto  by  a  solemn  vow.  The  witan 
objected  that,  as  he  had  no  children,  his  absence 
and  death  would  expose  the  nation  to  the  dangers 
of  a  disputed  succession ;  and  then  the  king  for  the 
first  time  tamed  his  thoughts  to  his  nephew  and 
aameaake  Edward,  the  son  of  his  half-brother, 
Edmund  Ironside.  The  long  neglect  of  this  prince 
of  the  old  race  of  Cerdic  and  Alfred,  which,  count- 
ing from  the  time  of  King  Edward^s  accession,  had 
extended  aiwer  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years, 
shows  but  alight  aflfection  for  that  Saxon  family; 
>od,  as  the  king  had  never  expected  any  children 
of  his  own  to  succeed  him,  it  seenas  to  confirm  the 


statement  of  those  old  writers  who  say  he  had  all 
along  intended  to  bequeath  his  crown  to  hie  cousin 
William  of  Normandy.    But  at  this  moment  Nor- 
man interest  and  influence,  though  not  dried  up,' 
were  at  a  low  ebb :  be  his  wishes  what  they  might, 
Edward  durst  not  propose  the  succession  of  Wil- 
liam, and  being  pressed  by  the  witan,  and  his  own 
eager  desire  of  traveling  to  Rome,  he  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  the  German  emperor  Henry  III.,  whose 
relative  the  young  prince  had  married,  requesting 
he  might  be  restored  to  the  wishes  of  the  Enghsh 
nation.    Edward  the  Atheling,  or  Edward  the  Out- 
law, as  he  is  more  commonly  called,  obeyed  the 
summons  widi  alacrity,  and  soon  arrived  in  London* 
with  his  wife  Agatha  and  his  three  young  children 
— Edgar,  Margaret,  and  Christina.     The  race  of 
their  okl  kings  was  still  dear  to  them;  Edmund 
Ironside  was  a  national  hero  inferior  only  to. the 
great  Alfi-ed ;   his  gallantry,  his  bravery,  his  victo- 
ries over  the  Danes,  were  sung  in  popular  songs,; 
and  stifl  formed  the  subject  of  duly  conversation 
among  the  Saxon  people,  who  therefore  received' 
his  son  and  grandchildren* with  the  most  hear^ 
welcome  and  enthusiastic  joy.    But  though  King. 
Edward  had  invited  over  his  nephew  with  the  pro- 
fessed intention  of  proclaiming  him  his  heir  to  the 
crown,  that  prince  was  never  admitted  into  his 
presence.      This  circumstance  could   not  fail   of 
creating  great  disgust ;  but  thia  and  all  other  sen- 
timents in  the  popular  mind  were  speedily  absorbed 
by  the  deep  and  universal  grief  and  despondence 
caused  by  Prince  Edward's  death,  who  expired  in 
London  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  that  city,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's.     This 
sudden  catastrophe,  and  the  voluntary  or  constrained 
coyness   of  the  king  towards   his  nephew,  have 
awakened  horrid  suspicions  of  foul  play.    The  more 
generally  received  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the 
prince  was  kept  at  a  distance  by  the  machinations 
and  contrivances  of  the  jealous  Harold,  and  that 
that  earl  caused  him  to  be  poisoned  in  order  to  re- 
move what  he  considered  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
his  own  future   plans.     In  justice,  however,  the 
memory  of  Harold  ought  not  to  be  loaded  with  a 
crime  which,  possibly,  after  all,  was  never  commit- 
ted; for  the  prince  might  very  well  have  died  a 
natural  death,  although  his  demise  tallied  with  the 
views  and  interests  of  Harold.     His  long  neglect  of 
him  proved  that  the  king  had  no  afiection  for  his 
nephew,  whom  he  had  recalled  at  last  by  compul- 
sion of  the  nation.     The  animosities  borne  by  sov- 
ereigns against  those  who  are  to  succeed  them,  even 
when  their  successors  are  their  own  children,  have 
prevailed  in  all  ages.     These  causes  would  suffi- 
ciently account  for  Prince  Edward's  not  being  read- 
ily received  by  his  uncle,  who  moreover,  in  many 
circumstances  of  his  life,  showed  himself  a  moody, 
wayward  man,  wanting  «*  the  natural  touch."  There 
is  no  proof,  nor  shadow  of  proof,  that  Harold  cir- 
cumvented and  then  destroyed  the  prince.     It  is 
merely  presumed  that,  because  the  earl  gained  most 
by  his  death,  he  caused  him  to  be  killed.     But 
William  of  Normandy  gained  as  much  as  Harold  by 
the  removal  of  the  prince,  and  was,  at  the  very 
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least,  as  capable  of  extreme  ^d  treacherous  meas- 
ures. During  his  visit  in  England  the  king  may 
have  promised  the  duke  that  he  would  never  re- 
ceive his  nephew  Edward ;  and,  while  this  circum- 
stance would  of  itself  account  for  the  king's  shyness, 
the  coming  of  the. prince  would  excite  the  jealousy 
and  alarm  of  William,  who  had  emissaries  in  the 
land,  and  friends  and  partisans  about  the  court. 
Supposing,  therefore.  Prince  Edward  to  have  been 
murdered  (and  there  is  no  proof  that  he  was),  the 
crime  was  as  likely  to  have  been  committed  by  the 
orders  of  the  duke  as  by  those  of  the  earl.     . 

The  demise  of  Edward  the  Outlaw  certainly  cut 
off  the  national  hope  of  a  continuance  of  the  old 
Saxon  dynasty;  for,  though  he  left  a  son,  caUed 
Edgar  the  AdieUng,  that  prince  was  very  young, 
feeble  in  body,  and  in  intellect  not  far  removed 
from  idiocy.  The  latter  circumstance  forbade  all 
exertion  in  his  favor ;  but.  had  he  been  the  most 
promising  of  youths,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  a 
minor  would  not  have  been  crushed  by  one  or  other 
of  two  such  bold  and  skilful  competitors  as  William 
and  Harold.  As  matters  stood,  the  king,. whose 
journey  to  Rome  could  be  no  more  talked  of, 
turned  his  eyes  to  Normandy,  while  many  of  the 
Saxons  began  to  look  up  to  Harold,  the  brother  of 
the  queen,  as  the  best  and  most  national  successor 
to  the  throne. 

Here  we  again  reach  a  point  in  our  annals  that* 


like  so  many  others,  is  involved  in  mystery  and  the 
most  perplexing  contradictions.  According  to  some 
writers,  Edward  now  for  the  first  time  made  a  will, 
bequeathing  the  crown  to  his  cousin ;  according  to 
others,  he  had  made  this  will  long  before,  when  the 
recall  of  Prince  Edward  was  not  thought  of,  and 
had  privately  communicated  the  nature  of  his  tes- 
tament to  Duke  William,  through  the  medium  of 
Robert,  the  Norman  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  On 
one  side  it  is  stated  that  Harold  was,  to  the  last, 
kept  in  the  dark  as  to  these  proceedings;  on  another, 
it  is  as  confidently  asserted  that,  in  1065,  about  a 
year  before  the  king's  death,  Harold  himself  was 
the  messenger  appointed  to  convey  to  William  the 
intelligence  of  the  will,  which  (according  to  this 
version  of  the  story)  was  now  first  executed. 

That  Harold  went  to  .Normandy  at  this  time  is 
certain,  but  it  is  said  that  his  sole  object  in  going 
was  to  obtain  the  release  of  his  brother  Wuliiot  and 
his  nephew  Haco,  the  two  hostages  for  the  Godvnn 
femily,  whom  Edward  had  committed  to  the  cus- 
tody of  Duke  William,  but  who  the  king  was  now 
willing  should  be  restored.  Another  opinion  is,  that 
Harold's  going  at  all  was  wholly  accidental.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latter  version,  being  one  day  at  his 
manor  of  Bosenham,  or  Bosham,  on  the  Sussex 
coast,  he  went  into  a  fishing-boat  for  recreation  with 
but  few  attendants,  and  those  not  very  expert  mar- 
iners, and  scarce^  was  he  launched  into  the  deep 


RAftOLO  TAKiM«  LEArw  OF  Edward  OK  Bit  DiPARTomB  POR  NoRMANBT.   Ffom  the  Bayettz  TkpMtry.i 

1  The  Bajreux  Tapeatiy  is  a  roll  of  linen  80  inchea  bn»d,  and  914  feet  in  length,  on  which  »  worked  with  woolen  thread,  ofdJITeflaat  eolof*. 
a  representation,  in  serenty-two  distinct  compartments,  of  the  whole  history  of  the  Norman  ooaquest  of  Eof  land,  from  the  departure  of  Harold 
for  Normandy  to  the  rout  of  the  Saxons  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  It  embraces  all  the  incidents  of  barokTs  stay  in  Normandy,  and  has  preaerred 
some  that  have  not  been  noticed  by  any  of  the  chroniclers.  Every  ecoipartment  hss  a  superscription  in  Latin,  indicating  its  subject ;  a  speeiman 
of  these  titles  is  given  in  one  of  the  cuts  below.  The  Bayeux  Upestry  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  CoDqueror's  queen, 
Matilda,  and  to  have  been  presented  by  her  to  the  cathedral  of  Bayeux,  of  which  her  husband's  half-brother,  Odo,  one  of  those  who  rendered 
the  roost  effective  service  in  the  invasion  of  England,  was  bishop ;  and  the  delineations,  which  correspond  in  the  minutest  points  with  what  we 
know  of  the  manners  of  that  age,  afford  the  strongest  evidence  that  it  is  of  this  antiquity.  It  was  preeerved  in  the  cathedral  of  Bayeoz  till 
1803,  baring  been  wont  to  he  exhibited  for  some  days  in  every  year  to  the  people,  ia  the  nave  of  the  ohuich,  round  which  it  exactly  wenU  It 
is  now  in  the  hotel  of  the  prefecture  of  that  city,  where  it  is  kept  coiled  round  a  roller,  from  which  it  is  unwound  upon  a  table  for  inspection. 
An  engraving  of  the  whole,  in  sixteen  plates,  colored  like  the  original,  and  one-fourth  of  the  original  sixe,  was  published  by  the  SoisiaCy  of 
Antiquaries,  in  the  sixth  vol.  of  the  *'  Vetusta  Monumanta."    The  eats  we  have  given  are  raduoed  firom  these  platea. 
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when  a  nolent  Btonn  Buddenly  arose,  and  drove 
the  iU-managed  boat  upon  the  opposite  coast  of 
Fruice ;  bat  whether  he  went  by  accidient  or  de. 
ngn,  or  whatever  were  the  motiyes  of  the  voyage, 
the  foDowing  fiusts  seem  to  be  pretty  generally  ad- 
nitted. 

Harold  was  wrecked  or  stranded  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Sonune,  in  the  territoiy  of  Guy,  Count 
of  Ponthien,  who,  according  to  a  barbarous  practice 
Dot  oncommon,  and  held  as  good  law  in  the  middle 
tges,  seized  the  wreck  as  his  right,  and  made  the 
ptssengers  his  prisoners  until  they  should  pay  a 
betvy  ransom  for  their  release.  From  the  castle 
of  Beham,  now  Beaurain,  near  Montreuil,  where 
the  eari  and  his  retinue  were  shut  up,  after  they 
had  been  despoiled  of  the  best  part  of  their  baggage, 
Harold  made  his  condition  known  to  Duke  Wil. 
fism,  and  entreated  his  good  offices.  The  duke 
could  not  be  blind  to  the  advantages  that  might  be 
dorived  from  this  accident,  and  he  instantly  and 


earnestly  demanded  that  Harold  should  be  released 
and  sent  to  his  court.  Careful  of  his  money,  Wil- 
liam at  first  employed  threats,  without  talking  o\ 
ransom.  The  Count  of  Ponthieu,  who  knew  tht^ 
rank  of  his  captive,  was  deaf  to  these  menaces,  and 
only  yielded  on  the  offer  of  a  large  sum  of  mono} 
from  the  duke,  and  a  fine  estate  on  the  river  D'Eaune. 
Harold  then  went  to  Rouen;  and  the  bastard  of 
Normandy  had  the  gratification  of  having  in  hin 
court,  and  in  his  power,  and  bound  to  him  by  thin 
recent  obligation,  the  son  of  the  great  enemy  of  tht^ 
Normans — one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  league  that  had 
banished  from  England  the  foreign  courtiers,  the 
friends  and  relations  of  William,  those  on  whom  hin 
hopes  rested,  the  intriguers  in  his  favor  for  thcr 
royalty  of  that  kingdom.  Although  received  witli 
much  magnificence,  and  treated  with  great  respect, 
and  even  a  semblance  of  affection,  Harold  soon  per- 
ceived  he  was  in  a  more  dangerous  prison  at  Rouen' 
than  he  had  been  in  the  castle  of  Bebram.    His  as- 
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pirations  to  the  English  crown  could  be  no  secret 
to  himself,  and  his  inward  conscience  would  make 
him  believe  they  were  well  known  to  William, 
who  could  not  be  ignorant  of  his  past  life  and  pre- 
Hent  power  in  the  island.  If  he  was  indeed  unim- 
formed  as  yet  as  to  William's  intentions,  that  happy 
io^orance  was  soon  removed,  and  die  whole  peril 
of  his  present  situation  placed  full  before  him  by 
the  duke,  who  said  to  him  one  day,  as  they  were 
riding  side  by  side, — **  When  Edward  and  I  lived 
together,  like  brothers,  under  the  same  roof,  he 
promised  me  that,  if  ever  he  became  king  of  Eng- 
limd,  he  would  make  me  his  successor.  Harold !  I 
would,  right  well,  that  you  helped  me  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  promise;  and  be  assured  that  if  I  ob- 
tain the  kingdom  by  your  aid,  whatever  you  choose 
to  ask  shall  be  granted  on  the  instant."  The  liberty 
and  life  of  the  earl  were  in  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
poser, and  so  Harold  promised  to  do  what  he  could. 
William  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with  vague  promises. 
'*  Since  you 'consent  to  serve  me,"  he  continued, 
''  you  must  engage  to  fortify  Dover  Castle,  to  dig  a 


well  of  good  water  there,  and  to  give  it  up  to  my 
men-at-arms:  you  must  also  give  me  your  sister, 
that  I  may  marry  her  to  one  of  my  chiefs;  and 
you  yourself  must  marry  my  daughter  Adele. 
Moreover,  I  wish  you,  at  your  departure,  to  leave 
me«  in  pledge  of  your  promises,  one  of  the  hostages 
whose  liberty  you  now  reclaim :  he  wiD  stay  under 
my  guard,  and  I  will  restore  him  to  you  in  England 
when  I  arrive  there  as  king."  Harold  felt  that  to 
refuse  or  object  would  be  not  ,onIy  to  expose  him- 
self, but  his  brother  and  nephew  also,  to  ruin ;  and 
the  champion  of  the  Saxon  case,  hiding  his  heart's 
abhorrence,  pledged  himself  verbally  to  dejiver  the 
principal  fortress  of  his  country  to  the  Normans, 
and  to  fulfil  all  the  other  engagements,  which  were 
as  much  forced  tipon  him  as  diough  William  had 
held  the  knife  to  his  defenceless  throat.  But  the 
ambitious,  crafty,  and  suspicious  Norman  was  not 
yet  satisfied. 

In  the  town  of  Avranches,  or,  according  to  other 
authorities,  in  the  town  of  Bayeur,  William  sum. 
moned  a  grand  council  of  the  barons  and  headmen 
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of  NomuDdjr  to  be  witnesses  to  &e  oaths  he  should 
exict  from  the  EDglish  earl.  The  sanctity  of  an 
oidi  WIS  so  frequently  disregarded  in  these  doFoat 
ages,  that  men  had  begun  to  consider  it  not  enough 
to  swear  by  the  majesty  of  heaven,  and  the  hopes 
of  eternal  sahration,  and  had  invented  sundry  plans, 
such  as  swearing  upon  the  host  or  consecrated  wafer, 
ind  apon  the  rehcs  of  saints  and  martyrs,  which, 
Ld  their  doll  conception,  were  things  far  more  awfiil 
tod  binding.  But  William  determined  to  gain  this 
additioDal  guarantee  by  a  trick.  On  the  eve  of  the 
day  filed  for  the  assembly,  he  caused  all  the  bones 
tnd  relics  of  saints  preserved  in  all  the  churches 


and  monasteries  in  the  country,  to  be  collected  and 
deposited  in  a  large  tub,  which  was  placed  in  the 
council^hamber,  and  covered  and  concealed  under 
a  clotib  of  gold.  At  the  appointed  meeting,  when 
William  was  seated  on  his  chair  of  state,  with  a 
rich  sword  in  his  hand,  a  golden  diadem  on  his  head« 
and  all  his  Norman  chieftains  round  about  him,  the 
missal  was  brought  in,  and  being  opened  at  the 
evangelists,  was  laid  upon  the  cloth  of  gold  which 
covered  the  tub,  and  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a 
rich  table  or  altar.  Then  Duke  William  rose  and 
said,  **  Earl  Harold,  I  require  you,  before  this  noble 
assembly,  to  confirm,  by  oath,  the  promises  you 


Hakold's  Oath  to  William.    Bayeuz  Tapestry. 


bare  made  me — to  wit:  to  assist  me  in  obtaining 
the  kingdom  of  England,  after  King  Edward^s  death, 
tn  marry  my  daughter  Adele,  and  to  send  me  your 
»fe»ter,  that  I  may  give  her  in  marriage  to  one  of 
nunc." 

HaroW,  who,  it  is  said,  was  thus  publicly  taken 
by  forprise,  durst  not  retract :  he  stepped  forward 
with  a  troubled  and  confused  air,  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  book,  and  swore.  As  soon  as  the  oath  was 
tiken,  at  a  signal  from  the  duke,  the  missal  was 
removed,  the  cloth  of  gold  was  taken  off,  and  the 
large  tub  was  discovered  filled  to  the  very  brim  with 
dead  men's  bones  and  dried  up  bodies  of  saints,  over 
which  the  son  of  Godwin  had  sworn  without  know- 
in?  it  According  to  the  Norman  chroniclers,  Ha- 
rold shuddered  at  the  sight.^ 

Having,  in  hi^  apprehension,  thus  made  surety 
•ioably  sure,  William  loaded  Harold  with  presents, 
uxi  permitted  him  to  depart.  Liberty  was  restored 
to  joaog  Haco,  who  returned  to  England  with  his 
oncle,  but  the  politic  duke  retained  the  other  host- 
ile, Wulnot,  as  a  further  security  for  the  faith  of 
his  brother  the  earl. 

Harokl  had  scarcely  set  foot  in  England  when  he 
was  called  to  the  field  by  circumstances  which,  for 
^he  present,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  showing 

'  *«L  d»  I'Acad.  dea  IiiseripCioiu.~Romaa  da  Roa.— EMln«r.— 
•*ih*l»«  PictavicMts,  or  William  of  Poiiou.  WiUiam  of  Poiloa 
r-flWTed  th«  particuBn  froai  penoas  who  were  imaent  at  this  extra- 


his  justice  and  impartiality  or  his  wise  policy,  but 
which  soon  afterwards  tended  to  complicate  the 
difficulties  of  his  situation.  His  brother  Tostig, 
who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  government  of 
Northumbria  on  good  Siward*s  death,  behaved  with 
80  much  rapacity,  tyranny,  and  cruelty,  as  to  pro- 
voke a  general  rising  against  his  authority  and  per- 
son. The  insurgents — the  hardiest  and  most  war- 
like men  of  the  land — marched  upon  York,  where 
their  obnoxious  governor  resided.  Tostig  fled  like 
a  coward ;  his  treasury  and  armory  were  pillaged, 
and  two  hundred  of  his  body-guard,  the  tools  of  his 
tyranny,  were  massacred  in  cold  blood  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ouse.  The  Northumbrians,  then,  despising 
the  weak  authority  of  the  king,  determined  to  choose 
an  earl  for  themselves;  and  their  choice  feU  oii 
Morcar,  one  of  the  sons  of  Earl  Algar,  the  old  enemy 
of  Harold  and  his  family.  Morcar,  whose  power 
and  influence  were  extensive  in  Lincoln,  Notting- 
ham, and  Derbyshire,  readily  accepted  the  author- 
ity offered  him,  and  gathering  together  an  armed 
host,  and  securing  the  services  of  a  body  of  Welsh 
auxiliaries,  he  not  only  took  possession  of  the  great 
northern  earldom,  but  advanced  to  Northampton, 
with  an  evident  intention  of  extending  his  power 
towards  the  south  of  England.  But  here  he  was 
met  by  the  active  and  intrepid  Harold,  who  had' 
never  yet  returned  vanquished  from  a  field  of  bat- 
tle. Before  drawing  the  sword  against  his  own 
countrymen,  the  son  of  Godwin  proposed  a  confer- 
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ence.  This  was  accepted  by  the  Northumbriana, 
who,  at  the  meeting,  exposed  the  wrongs  they  had 
suffered  from  Tostig,  and  the  motives  of  their  in- 
iurrection.  Harold  endeavored  to  palliate  the  faults 
of  his  brother,  and  promised,  in  his  name,  better  con- 
duct for  the  future,  if  they  would  receive  him  back 
>is  their  earl  lawfully  appointed  by  the  king.  But 
the  Northumbrians  unanimously  protested  against 
imy  reconciliation  with  the  chief  who  had  tyran. 
nized  over  them.  ^vWe  were  bom  free  men,"  said 
they,  **  and  were  brought  up  in  freedom ;  a  proud 
r;hief  is  to  us  unbearable — ^for  we  have  learned  frt>m 
our  ancestors  to  live  free,  or  die.** 

The  crimes  of  Tostig  were  proved,  and  Harold, 
•giving  up  his  brother's  cause  as  lost,  agreed  to  the 
demands  of  the  N^orthumbrians,  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  Morcar  as  earl  should  be  confirmed.  A 
truce  being  concluded,  he  hastened  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  king,  which  was  little  more  than  a 
matter  of  form,  and  granted  immediately.  The 
Northumbrians  then  withdrew  with  their  new  earl, 
Morcar,  from  Northampton;  but  during  Harold*s 
short  absence  at  court,  to  complete  the  treaty  of 
pacification,  and  at  their  departure,  they  plundered 
and  burned  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages,  and 
carried  off  some  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants,  whom 
they  kept  for  the  sake  of  ransom.  The  English 
pulse  beats  high  at  the  tone  of  the  Northumbrians' 
protest;  but  in  these  barbarous  times  the  heart 
cannot  fuUy  enlist  itself  in  favor  of  any  one  cause, 
or  party,  or  set  of  men.  As  for  the  expeUed  Tos- 
tig, he  fled  to  Bruges,  the  court  of  Baldwin,  Earl 
of  Flanders,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  and, 
burning  with  rage  and  revenge,  and  considering 
himself  betrayed  or  unjustly  abandoned  by  his  bro- 
ther Harold,  he  opened  a  correspondence,  and 
sought  friendship  and  support,  with  William  of 
?Iormandy. 

The  childless  and  now  childish  Edward  was 
dying.  A  recent  historian*  suggests  that  Harold's 
moderation  in  the  affah*  of  the  Northumbrian  insur- 
^  Dr.  Lingmrd. 


rection  may  be  partly  attributed  to  a  prudent  regard 
for  his  own  interests,  which,  at  this  moment  of 
crisis,  required  his  immediate  presence  in  London, 
that  he  might  look  after  the  succession  to  the  crown. 
There  may  be  some  grounds  for  this  supposition, 
which,  however,  must  add  to  his  reputation  for  wis- 
dom, policy,  and  command  of  temper,  however  they 
may  detract  from  his  impartiality  and  abstract  love 
of  justice.  An  inferior  statesman  would  have  in- 
volved the  country  in  a  civil  war,  at  a  moment 
when,  of  all  others,  it  was  most  essential  to  him 
and  the  nation  that  it  should  be  tranquil  and  united. 

Harold  arrived  in  London  on  the  last  day  of 
November ;  the  king  grew  worse  and  worse ;  and 
in  the  first  days  of  January  it  was  evident  that  the 
hand  of  death  was  upon  hhn.  The  veil  of  mystery 
and  doubt  again  thickens  round  the  royal  dea&- 
bed.  The  writers  who  go  upon  the  authority  of 
those  who  were  in  the  interest  of  the  Norman, 
positively  affirm  that  Edward  repeated  the  clauses 
of  his  will,  and  named  William  his.  successor;  and 
that  when  Harold  and  his  kinsmen  forced  their 
way  into  his  chamber  to  obtain  a  different  decision, 
he  said  to  them  with  his  dying  voice,  *«  Ye  know 
right  well,  my  lords,  that  I  have  bequeathed  my 
kingdom  to  the  Duke  of  Normandy ;  and  are  there 
not  those  here,  who  have  plighted  oaths  to  secure 
William's  succession?"  On  the  other  side,  it  is 
maintained,  with  equal  confidence,  that  he  named 
Harold  his  successor,  and  told  the  chiefs  and 
churchmen  that  no  one  was  so  worthy  of  the  crown 
as  the  great  son  of  Grodwin. 

The  Norman  duke,  whose  best  right  (if  good  or 
right  can  be  in  it)  was  the  sword  of  conquest, 
always  insisted  on  the  intentions  and  last  will  of 
Edward.  But,  although  the  will  of  a  popular  king 
was  occasionally  allowed  much  weight  in  the  de- 
cision, it  was  not  imperative  or  binding  to  the 
Saxon  people  without  the  consent  and  concurrence 
of  the  witenagemot, — the  parliament  or  great 
coQncil  of  the  nation, — ^to  which  source  of  right  the 
Norman,  very  naturally,  never  thought  of  applying. 
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The  £ii|^h  crown  was  in  great  measure  an 
elective  crown.  This  fact  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  irregularis  in  the  succession,  which  is  not 
reconcilable  with  any  laws  of  heirship  and  prime, 
geniture,  for  we  frequently  see  the  brother  of  a 
deceased  king  preferred  to  all  the  sons  of  that  king, 
or  a  younger  son  put  over  the  head  of  the  eldest. 
As  the  royal  race  ended  in  Edward,  or  only  survived 
io  an  imbecile  boy,  it  became  imperative  to  look 
elsewhere  for  a  successor,  and  upon  whom  could 
the  eyes  of  the  nation  so  naturally  fall  as  upon  the 
experienced,  skilful,  and  brave  Harold,  the  defender 
of  the  Saxon  cause,  and  the  near  relation  by  mar- 
riage of  their  last  king?  Harold,  therefore,  de- 
rived his  authority  from  what  ought  always  to  be 
considered  its  most  legitimate  source,  and  which 
was  actually  acknowledged  to  be  so  in  the  age  and 
coantry  in  which  he  lived.  William,  a  foreigner  of 
an  obnoxious  race,  rested  his  claim  on  Edward^s 
dying  declaration,  and  on  a  will  that  the  king  had 
DO  ftculty  to  make  or  enforce  without  the  consent 
and  ratification  of  the  states  of  the  kingdom ;  and, 
ftrange  to  say,  this  will,  which  was  held  by  some 
to  give  a  plausible,  or  even  a  just  title  (which  it 
did  not),  was  never  prodtteed,  whence  people  con. 
duded  it  had  never  existed.  If  a  signed  and 
sealed  wiD  would  have  been  little,  the  dying  de- 
claration, subject  to  all  sorts  of  misinterpretation, 
ooght  to  be  considered  as  nothing.  The  proba- 
bfljties  however  are,  that  Edward,  bound  by  old 
promises  and  affections,  and  moved  by  old  ani- 
really  wished  to  appoint  the  duke  and 


exclude  the  earl, — that  in  the  presence  of  his  wife 
and  her  family  he  had  not  courage  to  insist  on  this 
wish,  and  that,  when  worn  out  by  importunities, 
he  faintly  declared,  as  is  reported,  that  the  English 
nation  might  name  Harold  or  whomsoever  they 
liked  best  for  their  king.  He  probably  knew  better 
than  any  man  the  resolute  character  of  both  com- 
petitors, and  may  therefore  have  trembled  at  the 
prospect  of  the  war  and  misery  about  to  befall  his 
people,  to  whom,  in  spite  of  his  weaknesses  and 
foreign  prejudices,  he  was  sincerely  attached.  The 
chroniclers  agree  in  stating  that  he  was  visited  by 
frightful  visions, — ^that  he  repeated  the  most  men- 
acing passages  of  the  Bible,  which  came  to  his 
memory  involuntarily,  and  in  a  confused  manner, — 
and  that  the  day  before  his  death  he  pronounced  a 
fearful  prophecy  of  woe  and  judgment  to  the  Saxon 
people.  At  these  words  there  was  «*dole  and 
sorrow  enough;"  but  Stigand,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  could  not  refrain  from  laughing  at  the 
general  alarm,  and  said  the  old  man  was  only 
dreaming  and  raving,  as  sick  old  men  are  wont  to  do. 
During  these  his  last  days,  however,  the  anxious 
mind  of  the  king  was  in  good  part  absorbed  by  the 
care  for  his  own  sepulture,  and  his  earnest  wish 
that  Westminster  Abbey,  which  he  had  rebuilt 
from  the  foundation,  should  be  completed  and  con. 
secrated  before  he  departed  this  life.  The  works, 
to  which  he  had  devoted  a  tenth  part  of  his  rev- 
enue, were  pressed, — they  were  finished ;  but  on 
the  Festival  of  the  Innocents,  the  day  fixed  for  the 
consecration,  he  could  not  leave  his  chamber;  and 
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the  grand  ceremony  was  performed  in  presence  of 
Queen  Editha,  who  represented  her  dying  hus- 
band, and  of  a  great  concourse  of  nobles  and  priests 
who  had  been  bidden  in  unusual  numbers  to  the 
Chnstmas  festival,  that  they  might  partake  in  this 
iolemn  celebration.  He  expired  on  the  5th  of 
Janoary,  1066;  and,  on  the  very  next  day,  the 
Festival  of  the  Sfpiphany,  all  that  remained  of  the 
bst  Saxun  king  of  the  race  of  Cerdic  and  Alfred 
WBs  interred  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  within 


the  walls  of  the  sacred  edifice  he  had  just  lived  time 
enough  to  complete.  He  was  in  his  sixty-fifth  or 
sixty-sixth  year,  and  had  reigned  over  England 
nearly  twenty-four  years. 

In  the  character  of  Edward  the  Confessor  there 
were  many  amiable  and  excellent  traits.  In  an  age 
when  war  was  considered  the  fittest  and  noblest 
occupation  for  a  king,  he  was  a  sincere  and  con. 
sistent  lover  of  peace.  He  was  an  enemy  to  all 
violence,  force,  and  oppression,  and  studied,  not 
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noffiicceBsfally,  to  relieve  the  body  of  the  people 
from  the  heavy  hand  of  power,  and  to  establish  the 
mild  empire  of  the  law.  The  body  of  laws  he 
compiled,  and  which  were  so  fondly  remembered 
in  after  times,  when  the  Saxons  were  ground  to  the 
dost  by  Norman  tyranny,  were  selected  from  the 
codes  or  collections  of  his  predecessors  Ethelbert, 
loa,  and  Alfred,  few  or  none  of  them  originating  in 
himself,  although  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  long 
continued  to  attribute  them  aU  to  him.  He  felt 
keenly  for  the  privations  and  misfortunes  of  the 
people;  he  was  averse  to  burdening  them  with 
taxes;  and  his  own  economy,  together  with  the 
comparatively  peaceful  state  in  which  the  kingdom 
was  kept  under  him,  enabled  him  to  Ughteb  the 
kad  which  had  oppressed  them  during  several  pre- 
ceding reigns.  It  is  said  he  could  never  look  on  a 
heap  of  gold  and  silver  in  his  treasury  without 
making  melancholy  reflections  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  must  have  been  wrung  from  the  people. 


On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  led  by  his  courtiers 
to  contemplate,  as  a  pleasurable  sight,  the  money 
that  had  just  been  collected  by  a  tax,  his  imagina- 
tion was  so  affected  by  the  prodigious  mass,  that 
(says  Ingulf)  he  fancied  he  saw  the  Devil  leaping 
exultingly  about  it,  and  ordered  it  to  be  imme- 
diately  restored  to  his  poor  subjects  who  had  been 
forced  to  contribute  it.  Latbr  historians  laugh  at 
this  hallucination ;  but  it  would  have  been  well  for 
the  people  if  many  of  the  later  kings  had  partaken 
of  Edward's  squeamishness  of  conscience,  or  even 
of  his  superstition*,  in  this  respect. 

Superstition,  a  boundless  credulity,  and  an  ascetic 
and  unmanly  devotion  were,  however,  the  foibles 
and  vices  of  Edward's  character,  and  though  they 
obtained  him  canonization  from  a  thankful  church, 
they  certainly  narrowed  the  limits  of  his  usefulness 
in  this  world,  unfitted  him,  in  some  essential  res- 
pects, for  the  task  of  government,  and  entailed  a 
legacy  of  misery  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  nation. 


Impkbisiom  raoM  thb  Great  Skal  or  Edwaed  tbb  CoxrBsioE.— Engraved  from  Original  Cuts. 


Haeold  was  proclaimed  king  in  a  vast  assembly 
of  the  chiefs  and  nobles,  and  of  the  citizens  of 
London,  almost  as  soon  as  the  body  of  Edward 
WIS  deposited  in  the  tomb ;  and  the  same  evening 
witnessed  his  solemn  coronation,  only  a  few  hours 
intervening  between  the  two  ceremonies.  The 
common  account  ts,  that  Stigand,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who,  in  right  of  his  office,  should 
have  crowned  the  king,  having  quarreled  with  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  then  lying  under  a  sentence  of 
suspennon,  the  ecclesiastic  next  in  dignity,  Aldred, 
Archbishop  of  York,  officiated  in  his  stead;  other 
uithorities  affirm  that  Harold  crowned  himself^  or 
put  the  crown  on  his  head  with  his  own  hands; 
bat  both  William  of  Poictiers,  a  contemporary 
writer,  and  Ordericus  Vitalis,  who  hved  in  the  next 
century,  assert  that  the  act  was  performed  by 
Stigand.  This  account  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  representation  of  the  ceremony  on  the  Bayeux 
tapestry,  where  Herald  appears  seated  on  the 
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throne,  with  Stigand  standing  on  his  left.  In  this 
moment  of  excitement  the  strong  mind  of  the 
Saxon,  though  not  destitute  of  superstition,  may 
have  risen  superior  to  the  terrors  of  the  dead  men*s 
bones,  and  the  oaths  that  had  been  extorted  from 
him  most  foully  and  by  force  in  Normandy ;  but  the 
circumstances,  no  doubt,  made  an  unfavorable  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  most  of  such  of  his  coun- 
trymen as  were  acquainted  with  them.  Still  all  the 
southern  counties  of  England  hailed  his  accession 
with  joy,  nor  was  he  wanting  to  himself  in  exertions 
to  increase  his  well-established  popularity.  "He 
studied  by  all  means  which  way  to  win  the  people's 
favor,  and  omitted  no  occasion  whereby  he  might 
show  any  token  of  bounteous  liberality,  gentle- 
ness, and  courteous  behavior  towards  them.  The 
grievous  customs  also  and  taxes,  which  his  prede- 
cessors had  raised,  he  either  abolished  or  dimin- 
ished; the  ordinary  wages  of  his  servants  and  men 
of  war  he  increased,  and  further  showed  himself 
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very  well  bent  to  all  virtue  and  goodnesa/'^  A 
writer  who  lived  near  the  time,  adds,  that  from  the 
moment  of  his  accession  he  showed  himself  pious, 
humble,  and  affable  ;  and  that  he  spared  himself  no 
fatigue,  either  by  land  or  by  sea,  for  the  defence  of 
his  country.' 

The  court  was  effectually  cleared  of  the  unpopu- 
lar foreign  favorites;  but  their  property  was  re- 
spected, they  were  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
civil  rights,  and  not  a  few  retained  their  employ- 
ments. Some  of  these  Normans  were  the  first  to 
announce  tlie  death  of  Edward,  and  the  coronation 
of  Harold,  to  Duke  William.  At  the  moment  when 
he  received  this  great  news  he  was  in  his  hunting 

»  Holingahed  »  Roger  of  Iloreden. 


grounds  near  Rouen,  holding  a  bow  in  his  hand  with 
some  new  arrows  that  he  was  trying.  On  a  sudden 
he  was  observed  to  be  very  pensive ;  and  giving  his 
bow  to  one  of  his  people,  he  threw  himself  into  a 
skiff,  crossed  the  river  Seine,  and  then  hurried  on 
to  his  palace  of  Rouen  without  saying  a  word  to  any 
one.  He  stopped  in  the  great  hall,  and  strode  up 
and  down  that  apartment ;  now  sitting  down,  now 
rising,  changing  his  seat  and  his  posture,  as  if  un- 
able to  find  rest  in  any.  None  of  his  attendants 
durst  approach,  he  looked  so  fierce  and  agitated: 
they  all  kept  themselves  at  a  distance,  staring  at 
each  other  in  silence.  An  officer  of  rank,  and  one 
who  enjoyed  the  intimate  confidence  of  the  duke, 
having  arrived  at  the  palace,  was  immediately  sur- 
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roooded  by  the  tttendants,  ajl  eager  to  koow  from 
him  why  their  prince  was  so  sore  troubled.  •«  I  know 
nothing  certain,"  said  the  officer,  ««but  we  shail 
looo  be  well  informed ;"  and  then  advancing  alone 
to  Williani,  he  thus  addressed  him: — «*My  lord, 
where  is  the  use  of  hiding  your  news  from  us  ? 
whit  will  you  gain  by  so  doing  ?  It  is  a  common 
rumor  in  the  town  that  the  King  of  England  is 
dead,  and  that  Harold  has  seized  the  kingdom, 
beljing  his  fiiith  towards  you.'*  ««They  speak 
the  truth,"  replied  the  duke;  *'my  spite  comes 
from  the  deadi  of  Edward,  and  the  wrong  that 
Harold  has  dqne  me."  '*  Well,  sire,"  continued  the 
coartier,  **  be  not  wroth  at  what  can  be  mended. 
For  the  death  of  Edward  there  is  no  help,  but 
there  is  one  for  the  Wrongs  of  Harold :  justice  is 
Qo  joor  side,  and  you  have  good  soldiers ;  under* 
tike  boldly,  a  thing  well  begun  is  half  done."'  Re- 
cofering  from  his  reverie,  WiUiam  agreed  that  am- 
bnsadors  should  be  immediately  sent  to  England. 
When  these  envoys  appeared  before  Harold,  they 
«d,  '« WiUiam,  Duke  of  the  Nornfiins,  reminds 
thee  of  the  oath  thou  hast  sworn  him  with  thy 
moiith  and  with  thy  hand  on  good  and  holy  relics." 
•^It  is  true,"  replied  the  Saxon  king,  *«  that  I  made 
IB  oath  to  William,  but  I  made  it  under  the  influ- 
ence of  force :  I  promised  what  did  not  belong  to 
me,  and  engaged  to  do  what  I  never  could  do ;  for 
my  npiky  does  not  belong  to  me,  nor  can  I  dispose 
of  it  without  the  consent  of  my  country.  In  the 
like  manner  I  cannot,  without  the  consent  of  my 
coQDtry,  espouse  a  foreign  wife.  As  for  my  sister, 
whom  the  duke  claims  m  order  that  he  may  marry 
ber  to  one  of  his  chiefs,  she  has  been  dead  some 
timef— win  he  that  I  send  him  her  corpse  ?"  A 
second  embassy  terminatod  in  mutual  reproaches ; 
ud  then  William,  swearing  that,  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  he  would  come  to  exact  all  that  was  due 
to  him,  and  pursue  the  perjured  Harold  even  unto 
the  places  where  he  believed  his  footing  the  most 
sve  and  firm,  pressed  those  preparations  for  war 
which  he  had  begun  almost  as  soon  as  he  learned 
the  course  events  had  taken  in  England. 

On  the  continent  the  opinion  of  most  men  was 
in  favor  of  William,  and  Harold  was  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  sacrilegious  oath-breaker,  with  whom 
00  terms  were  to  be  kept.  The  habitual  love  of 
war,  aod  the  hopes  of  obtaining  copious  plunder, 
and  rich  settlements  in  England,  were  not  without 
tbeir  effect.  In  the  cabinet  council  which  the  duke 
*^*einbled  there  was  not  one  dissentient  voice — all 
the  great  Norman  lords  were  of  opinion  that  the 
ahod  ought  to  be  invaded ;  and  knowing  the  mag- 
mtnde  of  the  enterprise,  they  engaged  to  serve  him 
vith  their  body  and  goods,  even  to  the  selling  or 
mortgaging  their  inheritance.  ««But  this  is  not 
iIL^said  they:  **you  must  ask  the  aid,  and  also 
tbe  advice,  of  the  Norman  people ;  for  it  is  but 
^t  that  those  who  pay  the  expense  should  be 
•^OBunoned  to  consent  to  it."  William  then  con- 
voked the  great  parliament  or  assembly  of  men 
of  all  conditions  —  warriors,  priests,  merchants, 

*  Tkcrrf,  Hist,  de  1«  Conqn^to  d«  rAnglcterre.— Cbroniqae  do 


farmers,  and  others,  at  Lillebonne,  where  he  ex- 
plained his  project,  and  solicited  their  assistance. 
Aftor  hearing  the  duke*s  discourse  the  members 
retired,  in  order  that  they  might  deliberate  more 
freely  out  of  the  reach  of  any  influence.  The 
Normans  were  as  yet  a  comparatively  free  people, 
and  the  debate  which  ensued  was  loud  and  stormy. 
Rising  from  their  seats,  the  disputants  formed 
themselves  into  separate  groups,  and  spoke  and 
gesticulated  with  much  violence.  The  great  plea 
of  those  opposed  to  the  enterprise  was,  that  their 
sovereign  had  no  right  to  command  any  of  his  vas- 
sals, to  cross  the  seas  on  military  service.  In  the 
midst  of  this  disorder  William  Fitz-Osbom,  the 
grand  seneschal  of  Normandy,  raised  his  voice,  and 
said,  »« Why  do  you  dispute  in  this  sort  ?  William 
is  your  lord ;  he  has  need  of  you ;  your  duty  would 
be  to  make  him  the  ofier  of  your  services,  without 
waiting  for  his  asking  them.  If  you  fail  him  at 
this  crisis,  and  he  obtains  his  ends  without  you,  by 
the  living  Ood  he  will  remember  it  against  you. 
Show,  then,  that  you  love  him,  and  act  now  with 
a  good  will."  *«  No  doubt,"  cried  the  opposition, 
**  he  is  our  lord ;  but  is  it  not  enough  for  us  to  pay 
him  his  rents  ?  We  owe  him  no  aid  in  his  going 
beyond  sea ;  he  has  alreadyyoverburdened  us  by  his 
wars,  and  now,  if  he  fails  in  this  new  enterprise, 
our  country  will  be  entirely  ruined."  After  a  long 
dispute  it  was  agreed  that  the  seneschal  Fitz- 
Osborn,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  property  and 
means  of  all  of  them,  should  be  the  person  deputed 
to  excuse  the  assembly  for  the  smallness  of  its 
offers.  The  members  all  returned  to  the  presence 
of  the  duke,  when  the  seneschal,  hurried  on  by  his 
own  ardent  zeal,  delivered  a  message  very  different 
from  that  which  had  been  agreed  upon,  declaring 
nothing  less  than  that  each  feudatory  was  ready  to 
serve  him  beyond  sea,  that  he  who  hitherto  had 
furnished  only  two  horse-soldiers  would  now  pro- 
vide four,  and  that  in  all  things  his  Norman  vassals 
would  render  double  the  service. to  which  they 
were  bound  by  their  tenures.  At  this  unexpected 
discourse  a  long  shout  of  rage  and  disapprobation 
shook  the  hall.  «tNo!  no!"  cried  the  members,^ 
**  we  never  charged  you  with  such  an  answer,  we 
did  not  say  that,  that  will  never  be.  If  the  duke 
is  pressed  in  his  own  country  we  will  serve  him, 
as  it  is  due  to  him  we  should,  but  we  are  not  bound 
to  assist  him  in  conquering  the  country  of  other 
men.  Besides,  if  we  do  him  double  service  once, 
and  if  we  follow  him  once  beyond  sea,  he  will  hold 
it  as  his  right  and  a  precedent  for  the  future, — he 
would  thus  exact  it  from  our  children !  This  must 
not  be !  this  shall  never  be !"  The  assembly  then 
broke  up  in  a  general  tumult. 

William  was  exasperated,  for  he  never  brooked 
an  opposition  to  his  decided  will ;  but  he  was  not 
disheartened,  and  was  sufficiently  master  of  his 
passion  to  have  recourse  to  cajolery  and  artifice. 
He  summoned  the  members  of  the  assembly  into 
his  presence  one  by  one,  beginning  with  the  richest 
and  most  influential ;  and,  charming  them  with  his 
condescension,  and  dazzling  them  with  the  certain 
prospect  of  gain  and  glory,  he  proceeded  to  assure 
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them  that  whatever  they  did  now  should  be  con- 
sidered as  voluntary  and  gratuitous,  and  should  in 
no  sense  be  held  as  a  right  or  established  as  a  pre- 
cedent for  future  times;  and  he  offered  to  give 
them  security  for  this  by  letters  sealed  with  his 
great  zeal.  The  opposition  of  the  mass  was  thus 
overcome  in  detail ;  and  every  person,  when  he 
himself  was  once  engaged,  endeavored  to  bring 
over  others.  Some  subscribed  for  ships,  others  to 
furnish  men-at-arms,  others  engaged  to  march  in 
person :  the  priests  gave  their  gold  and  silver,  the 
merchants  their  stuffs,  and  the  farmers  their  corn 
and  provender.  A  clerk  stood  near  the  duke  with 
a  large  book  open  before  him,  and  as  the  vassals 
made  their  promises  he  wrote  them  all  down  in 
his  register.  The  ambitious  William  looked  far 
beyond  the  confines  of  Normandy  for  soldiers  of 
fortune  to  assist  him  in  his  enterprise.  He  had  his 
ban  of  war  published  in  all  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries :  he  offered  good  pay  to  every  tall,  robust  man 
who  would  serve  him  with  the  lance,  the  sword,  or 
the  cross-bow.  A  multitude  flocked  to  him  from 
all  parts,  from  far  and  near,  from  the  north  and 
the  south.  They  came  from  Maine  and  Anjou ; 
from  Poitou  and  Bretagne ;  from  the  country  of  the 
French  king  and  from  Flanders;  from  Aquitaine 
and  from  Burgundy;  from  Piedmont  beyond  the 
Alps  and  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Adven- 
turers by  profession,  the  idle,  the  dissipated,  the 
profligate,  the  enfans  perdus  of  Europe,  hurried  at 
the  summons.'  Of  these,  some  were  knights  and 
chiefs  in  war,  others  simple  foot-soldiers;  some 
demanded  regular  pay  in  money;  others  jnerely 
their  passage  across  the  channel,  and  all  the  booty 
they  might  make.  Some  demanded  territory  in 
England — a  domain,  a  castle,  a  town ;  while  others, 
again,  simply  wished  to  secure  some  rich  Saxon 
lady  in  marriage.  All  the  wild  wishes,  all  the  pre- 
tensions of  human  avarice,  were  wakened  into 
activity.  "William,"  says  the  Norman  chronicle, 
"repulsed  no  one,  but  promised  and  pleased  all  as 
much  as  he  could."  He  even  sold,  beforehand,  a 
bishopric  in  England  to  a  certain  Remi  of  Fescamp 
^(aflerwards  canonized  as  St.  Remigius),  for  a  ship 
and  twenty  men-at-arms. 

When  the  pope's  bull  arrived,  justifying  the 
expedition,  and  with  it  the  consecrated  banner  that 
was  to  float  over  it,  the  matrons  of  Normandy  sent 
their  sons  to  enrol  themselves  for  the  health  of 
their  souls ;  and  the  national  eagerness  for  war  was 
increased  twofold.  Three  churchmen,  the  cele- 
brated Lanfranc,  Robert  of  Jumieges,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  expelled  by  Earl  God- 
win and  his  sons,  and  a  deacon  of  Lisieux,  had  been 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  Rome,  where  they  urged  the 
cause  of  William  with  entire  success,  and  obtained 
from  Alexander  HI.  a  holy  license  to  invade  Eng- 
land ;  on  the  condition,  however,  that  the  Norman 
duke,  when  he  had  conquered  our  island,  should 
hold  it  as  a  fief  of  the  church.  This  measure  was 
not  carried  through  the  consistory  without  oppo- 
sition. The  man  who  combated  most  warmly  in 
its  favor  was  the  fiery  Hildebrand,  then  archdeacon 

»  Thierry. — Chron.  de  Normandie. 


of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  the  cele- 
brated Pope  Gregory  VH.  In  after  years,  when 
William  could  mock  the  power  he  now  courted, 
and  quarreled  with  the  pope,  this  Gregory  re- 
minded him  of  these  services  in  a  vehement  epistle. 
"  Thou  art  not  ignorant,"  wrote  the  pontiff,  "  of  the 
pains  I  took  in  bygone  times  for  the  success  of  thy 
enterprise,  and  that,  above  all,  I  suffered  on  thy 
account  infamy  and  reproaches  from  some  of  my 
colleagues.  They  murmured  to  see  me  display  so 
much  warmth  and  zeal  for  the  cause  of  such  an 
homicide ;  but  God  knows  my  intention  was  good : 
I  believed  thee  the  friend  of  holy  church,  and  I 
hoped  that,  by  the  grace  of  Heaven,  thy  bounty  to 
the  church  would  increase  with  thy  power."  The 
most  valid  reasons  William  or  his  ambassadors 
could  present  to  the  pope  were  the  will  of  King 
Edward  the  Confessor,  which  was  never  produced, 
the  perjury  and  sacrilege  of  Harold,  the  forcible 
expulsion  from  England  of  the  Norman  prelates, 
and  the  old  massacre  of  the  Danes  on  St.  Brice^s 
day  by  King  Ethelred.  But  if  there  was  any  waot 
of  plausibility  in  the  argumentative  statement  of  his 
case,  William,  as  already  intimated,  was  most  libe- 
ral and  convincing  in  his  promises  to  the  pope,  to 
whom,  among  other  things,  he  offered  an  annual 
tribute,  to  be  levied  in  England  after  the  fashioD 
set  by  Canute. 

A  pontifical  diploma  signed  with  the  cross,  and 
sealed,  according  to  the  Roman  usage,  with  a  seal 
in  lead  of  a  round  form'  was  sent  to  the  Norman 
duke,  and,  in  order  to  give  him  still  more  confi- 
dence and  security  in  his  invasion,  a  consecrated 
banner,  and  a  ring  of  great  price,  containing  one  of 
the  hairs  of  St.  Peter,  were  added  to  the  ball. 
William  repaired  in  person  to  St.  Germain,  in  order 
to  solicit  the  aid  of  Philip  I.,  King  of  the  French. 
This  sovereign,  though  tempted  by  flattering  pro- 
mises, thought  fit  to  refuse  any  direct  assistance; 
but  Ibe  permitted  (what  he  probably  could  not  pre- 
vent) that  many  hundreds  of  his  subjects  should  join 
the  expedition.  William's  father-in-law,  Baldwin 
of  Flanders,  gave  some  assistance  in  men,  ships,  and 
stores;  and  the  other  continental  princes,  pretty 
generally,  encouraged  William,  in  the  politic  hope,  ' 
that  a  formidable  neighbor  might  be  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance for  the  rest  of  his  life,  if  the  expedition  suc- 
ceeded, or  so  weakened  as  to  be  no  longer  formida- 
ble, if  it  failed.  But  there  was  one  state,  whose  his- 
tory in  old  times  had  been  singularly  mixed  and  in- 
terwoven with  that  of  Britain,  which  might  have 
proved  an  impediment.  Armorica,  now  called  Bre- 
tagne, or  Brittany,  had  become  a  sort  of  fief  to  Nor- 
mandy ;  but  Conan,  the  reigning  chief  or  duke  of 
the  Bretons,  sent  a  message  to  William,  requiring 
that,  since  he  was  going  to  be  king  of  England,  he 
should  deliver  up  his  Norman  duchy  to  the  legiti- 
mate descendants  of  Rollo  the  Ganger,^  from  whom 
the  Breton  said  he  issued  by  the  female  line.  Co- 
nan  did  not  long  survive  this  indiscreet  demand ;  and 
his  sudden  death,  by  poison,  was  generaDy,  and 
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above  all  in  Brittany,  imputed  to  William  the  Bas- 
tard. Eudes,  or  Eudo,  the  successor  of  Conan, 
raised  no  pretensions,  but  voluntarily  yielding  to  the 
inflaeoce  of  William,  sent  him  two  of  his  sons  (which 
he  was  not  bound  to  do)  to  serve  him  in  his  wars 
against  the  English.  These  two  young  Bretons, 
named  Brian  and  Allan,'  came  to  the  rendezvous  ac- 
companied by  a  troop  of  men  of  their  own  country, 
who  gave  them  the  title  of  Mac  Tierns  (the  sons  of 
the  chief),  while  the  Normans  styled  them  Counts. 
Other  rich  Bretons,  as  Robert  de  Vitry,  Bertrand 
de  Dinan,  and  Raoul  de  Ga^l,  flocked  to  William^s 
ttaodard,  to  offer  their  services  as  volunteers  or  as 
soklieri  of  fortune. 

From  early  spring  all  through  the  summer  months 
the  most  active  preparations  had  been  carried  on  in 
ail  the  sea-ports  of  Normandy.  Workmen  of  all 
classes  were  employed  in  building  and  equipping 
ships ;  smiths  and  armorers  forged  lances  and  made 
coats  of  mail ;  and  porters  passed  incessantly  to-and- 
fro  carrying  the  arms  from  the  workshops  to  the 
ships.    These  notes  of  preparation  soon  sounded 

>  Thu  Allm  is  sappoMd  by  some  to  have  been  the  original  stm-k  of 
t^  ^'Tal  bouae  of  Stuart. 


across  the  channel,  where  Harold  became  anxious 
to  ascertain  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  forces 
which  William  had  raised.  Concealment  would 
have  been  difficult,  and  was  not  considered  needful, 
the  duke  probably  hoping  to  astound  his  rival  with 
the  magnitude  and  completeness  of  his  preparations. 
At  least,  there  is  an  old  story,  that  a  detected  spy 
from  England  was  permitted  to  see  what  he  chose, 
and  dismissed  without  hurt,  with  this  message  from 
William : — "  That  Harold  need  not  trouble  himself 
to  ascertain  the  Norman  strength,  which  he  should 
see,  and  feel  too,  before  the  year  was  at  an  end." 

The  first  storm  of  war  that  burst  upon  England 
did  not,  however,  proceed  from  Normandy,  and,  but 
for  his  own  unnatural  brother,  Harold  might  possi- 
bly have  derided  the  proud  threat  of  William.  It 
will  be  remembered  how  this  brother,  Tostig,  ex- 
pelled from  Northumbria,  fled  with  treacherous  in- 
tentions to  the  court  of  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  and 
opened  communications  with  the  Duke  of  Norman- 
dy. Soon  aft«r  Harold*8  coronation,  Tostig  repaired 
in  person  to  Rouen,  where  he  boasted  to  William 
that  he  had  more  credit  and  real  power  in  England 
than  his  brother,  and  promised  him  the  sure  posses- 
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sion  of  that  country,  if  lie  would  only  unite  with  him 
for  its  conquest.  William  was,  no  doubt,  too  well 
informed  to  credit  this  assertion ;  but  he  saw  the  ad- 
vantage which  might  be  derived  from  this  fraternal 
hate,  and  gave  Tostig  a  few  ships,  with  which  that 
miscreant  ravaged  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  country 
about  Sandwich.  Retreating  before  the  naval  force 
of  his  brother,  Tostig  then  went  to  the  coast  of  Lin- 
colnshire, where  he  did  great  harm.  He  next  sailed 
up  the  Humber,  but  was  presently  driven  thence  by 
the  advance  of  Morcar,  Earl  of  Northumbria,  and 
his  brother  Edwin,  which  two  powerful  chiefs  were 
now  living  in  friendship  with  I}arold,  who  had  es- 
poused their  sister  Algitha,  and  made  her  Queen  of 
England.  From  the  Humber,  Tostig  fled  with  only 
twelve  small  vessels  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  whence, 
forgetful  of  his  alliance  with  the.  Norman  duke,  he 
sailed  to  the  Baltic  to  invite  Sweyn,  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, to  the  conquest  of  our  island.  Sweyn  wisely 
declined  the  dangerous  invitation,  and  then,  caring 
little  what  rival  he  raised  to  his  brother,  he  went  to 
'  Norway  and  pressed  Harold  Hardrada,  the  king  of 
that  country,  to  invade  England.  Hardrada,  who 
was  powerful,  warlike,  and  ambitions,  could  not  re- 
sist the  temptation,  and  early  in  autumn  he  set  sail 
with  a  formidable  fleet,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
war-ships,  and  three  hundred  store-ships  and  vessels 
of  smaller  size.  Having  touched  at  the  Orkneys, 
where  he  left  his  queen,  and  procured  a  large  re- 
inforcement of  pirates  and  adventurers,  Hardrada 
made  for  England,  and  sailed  up  the  Tyne,  taking 
and  plundering  several  towns.  He  then  continued 
his  course  southwards,  and,  being  joined  by  Tostig, 
sailed  up  the  Humber  and  the  Ouse.  The  Norwe- 
gian king  and  the  Saxon  traitor  landed  their  united 
forces  at  Riccall,  or  Richale,  not  far  from  the  city 
of  York.  Notwithstanding  his  former  infamous  con- 
duct, Tostig  had  still  some  friends  and  retainers  in 
that  country :  these  now  rallied  round  his  standard, 
and  many  others  were  won  over  or  reduced  to  an 
unpatriotic  neutrality  by  the  imposing  display  of 
force  on  the  part  of  the  invaders.  The  earls  Mor- 
car and  Edwin,  true  to  Harold  and  their  trust, 
marched  boldly  out  from  York ;  but  they  were  de- 
feated after  a  desperate  conflict,  and  compelled  to  fly. 
The  citizens  of  York  then  opened  their  gates  to  the 
Norwegian  conqueror,  who  made  himself  the  more 
formidable  to  Harold  by  the  wisdom  and  moderation 
of  his  conduct. 

Through  all  the  summer  months,  the  last  of  the 
Saxon  monarchs  had  been  busily  engaged  watching 
the  southern  coasts,  where  he  expected  William  to 
land:  but  now,  giving  up,  for  the  moment,  every 
thought  of  the  Normans,  he  united  nearly  all  his 
forces,  and  marched  most  rapidly  to  the  north,  to 
face  his  brother  and  the  King  of  Norway.  This 
march  was  so  skilfully  managed,  that  the  invaders 
had  no  notion  of  the  advance,  and  they  were  taken 
by  surprise  when  Harold  burst  upon  them  like  a 
thunderbolt,  in  the  neighborhood  of  York,  a  very 
few  days  after  their  landing.  Hardrada  drew  up 
his  forces  as  best  he  could  at  Stamford  Bridge :  as 
he  rode  round  them  his  horse  stumbled,  and  he  fell 
to  the  ground :  but  he  presently  sprang  up  unhurt. 


and,  in  order  to  stop  a  contrary  augury,  exclaimed, 
that  this  was  a  good  omen.  Harold  saw  what  had 
happened,  and  inquired  who  that  Norwegian  chief 
was,  in  the  sky-blue  mantle  and  with  the  splendid 
helmet.  He  was  told  that  it  v^as  the  King  of  Nor- 
way; upon  which  he  added,  "He  is  a  large  and 
strong  person,  but  I  augur  that  fortune  has  forsaken 
him.'*  Before  joining  battle,  Harold  detached  twen- 
ty mail-clad  horsemen  to  parley  with  that  wing  of  the 
enemy  where  the  standard  of  Tostig  was  seen ;  and 
one  of  these  warriors  asked  if  Earl  Tostig  was  there. 
Tostig  answered  for  himself,  and  said,  <*  You  know 
he  is  here  !'*  The  horseman  then,  in  the  name  of 
his  brother,  King  Harold,  offered  him  peace  and  the 
whole  of  Northumbria ;  or,  if  that  were  too  little, 
the  third  part  of  the  realm  of  England.  '<  And  what 
territory  would  Harold  give  in  compensation  to  my 
aUy  Hardrada,  King  of  Norway  ?"  The  horseman 
replied,  *«  Seven  feet  of  English  grbund  for  a  grave ; 
or  a  littie  more,  seeing  that  Hardrada  is  taller  than 
most  men."  «•  Ride  back,  ride  back,*'  cried  Tostig, 
**and  bid  King  Harold  make  ready  for  the  fight  1 
When  the  Northmen  teU  the  story  of  this  day,  they 
shall  never  say  that  Earl  Tostig  forsook  King  Har- 
drada, the  son  of  Sigurd.  He  and  I  have  one  mind 
and  one  resolve,  and  that  is,  either  to  die  in  battle 
or  to  possess  all  England."  Soon  after  the  action 
commenced :  it  was  long,  fierce,  and  bloody ;  but 
the  victory  v^ras  decisive,  and  in  favor  of  Harold. 
Hardrada  fell  with  nearly  every  one  of  his  chiefs, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Norwegians  perished. 
Tostig,  the  cause  of  the  war,  was  slain  soon  after 
Hardrada.  Even  the  Norwegian  fleet  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror,  who  had  the  generosity  to 
permit  Olave,  the  son  of  Hardrada,  to  depart  with 
all  the  survivors  in  twenty-four  ships,  after  that 
prince  had  sworn  that  he  would  for  ever  maintain 
faith  and  friendship  with  England. 

Only  three  days  after  this  signal  victory,  the  Nor- 
mans landed  in  the  south.  Harold  received  this 
news  as  he  was  sitting  joyfully  at  table  in  the  good 
city  of  York;  but,  taking  his  measures  with  his 
usual  rapidity,  he  instantiy  began  his  march  towards 
London.  Upon  his  way,  his  forces,  which  had  suf- 
fered tremendously  in  the  battle  against  the  Norwe- 
gians, were  weakened  by  discontents  and  desertion ; 
and  not  a  few  men  were  left  behind  by  the  velocity 
of  his  march,  from  the  eflfects  of  their  wounds,  and 
from  sheer  fatigue.  In  number,  spirit,  discipline, 
appointment,  and  in  all  other  essentials,  the  enemies 
he  had  now  to  encounter  were  most  formidable. 
They  have  well  been  caUed  **the  most  remarkable 
and  formidable  armament  which  the  western  na- 
tions had  seen,  since  some  degree  of  regularity  and 
order  had  been  introduced  into  their  civil  and  mili- 
tary arrangements."' 

By  the  middle  of  August  the  whole  of  William's 
fleet,  with  the  land-troops  on  board,  had  assembled 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Dive,  a  small  river  which  falls 
into  the  sea  between  the  Seine  and  the  Ome.  The 
total  number  of  vessels  amounted  to  about  3000,  of 
which  600  or  700  were  of  a  superior  order.  During 
a  whole  month  the  winds  were  contrary,  and  kept 
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d&e  Normao  fleet  in  that  port.  Then  a  breeze  sprang 
up  from  the  sooth,  and  carried  the  ships  as  far  as 
St.  Valery,  near  Dieppe ;  but  there  the  weather 
chinged;  a  storm  set  in,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
cast  anchor  and  wait  for  several  days.  During  this 
delay  some  of  the  ships  were  wrecked  and  their 
crews  drowned  on  the  coast.  In  the  forced  idleness 
to  which  the  soldiers  were  condemned,  they  passed 
their  time  in  talking,  and  in  making  melancholy  re- 
flections on  the  danger  of  the  voyage  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  whole  enterprise, — so  much  had  their 
uncomfortable  situation  abated  their  spirit.  They 
began  to  murmur,  that  though  there  had  been  as 
yet  no  battle,  many  men  had  perished ;  and  they 
calcolated  and  exaggerated  the  number  of  dead 
bodies  which  the  sea  had  thrown  upon  the  sands. 
In  consequence  of  all  this  not  a  few  of  the  dbcour- 
aged  adventurers  broke  their  engagements,  and 
withdrew  from  the  army ;  and  the  rest  were  in. 
cUned  to  believe  that  Providence  had  declared 
tgiinst  the  war.  To  check  these  feelings,  which 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  his  projects,  WiUiam 
caosed  the  bodies  of  the  shipwrecked  to  be  privately 
buried  aa  soon  as  they  were  found,  and  increased 
their  rations  both  of  food  and  strong  drink.  But 
their  inactivity  still  brought  back  the  same  sad  and 
discouraging  ideas.  *«He  is  mad!"  murmured  the 
soldiers ;  «*  that  man  is  very  mad  who  seeks  to  take 
possession  of  another's  country !  God  is  offended 
at  such  designs,  and  this  he  shows  now  by  refusing 
OS  a  fair  wind.'*  The  duke  then  had  recourse  to 
something  more  potent  than  bread  and  wine.  He 
caosed  the  body  of  St.  Valery,  the  patron  of  that 
place,  where  a  town  had  grown  up  around  his  cell, 
to  be  taken  from  his  shrine,  and  carried  in  proces. 
lion  through  the  camp,  the  knights,  soldiers,  camp- 
ibOowers,  and  sailors  all  devoutly  kneeling  as  it 
passed,  and  praying  for  the  saint's  intercession.  In 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  night  the  weather  changed, 
and  the  wind  blew  fair  from  the  Norman  to  the 


English  coast.  The  troops  repaired  to  their  seve- 
ral ships,  and,  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning, 
the  whole  fleet  set  sail.  William  led  the  van  in  a 
vessel  which  had  been  presented  to  him  for  the 
occasion  by  his  wife  Matilda,  and  which  was  distin. 
gubhed  by  its  splendid  decorations  in  the  day,  and 
in  the  darkness  of  night  by  a  brilliant  light  at  its 
mast's  head.  The  vanes  of  the  ship  were  gilded, — 
its  sails  were  of  different  bright  colors, — the  three 
lions,  the  arms  of  Normandy,  were  painted  in  seve- 
ral places, — and  its  sculptured  figure-head  was  a 
child  with  a  drawn  bow,  the  arrow  ready  to  fly 
against  the  hostile  land.  The  consecrated  banner 
sent  from  Rome  by  the  pope  floated  at  the  main- 
top.mast,  and  the  invader  had  put  a  cross  upon  his 
flag,  in  testimony  of  the  holiness  of  his  undertaking. 
This  ship  sailed  faster  than  all  the  rest,  and,  in  his 
impatience,  William  neglected  to  order  the  taking 
in  of  sail  to  lessen  its  speed.  In  the  course  of  the 
night  he  left  the  whole  fleet  far  astern.  Early  in 
the  morning  he  ordered  a  sailor  to  the  mast-head  to 
see  if  the  other  ships  were  coming  up.  «*  I  can  see 
nothing  but  the  sea  and  sky,"  said  the  mariner ;  and 
then  they  lay-to.  To  keep  the  crew  in  good  heart, 
William  ordered  them  a  sumptuous  breakfast,  with 
wines  strongly  spiced.  The  sailor  was  again  sent 
alofl,  and  this  time  he  said  he  could  make  out  foui 
vessels  in  the  distance :  but  mounting  a  third  time 
shortly  after,  he  shouted,  »*  Now  I  see  a  forest  of 
masts  and  sails  !"  A  few  hours  after  this  the  united 
Norman  fleet  came  to  anchor  on  the  Sussex  coast 
without  meeting  with  any  resistance ;  for  Harold's 
ships,  which  so  long  had  cruised  on  that  coast,  had 
been  called  elsewhere,  or  had  returned  into  port 
through  want  of  pay  and  provisions.^  It  was  on  the 
26th  of  September,  1066,  that  the  Normans  landed 
unopposed  at  a  place  called  Bulverhithe,  between 
Pevensey  and  Hastings.     The  archers  landed  first : 
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they  wore  short  dresses,  and  their  hair  was  shaved 
off:  then  the  horsemen  landed,  wearing  iron  casques 
and  tunics  and  chaussis  (or  defences  for  the  thighs) 
of  mail,  being  armed  with  long  and  strong  lances  and 
straight  double-edged  swords';  After  them  de- 
scended the  workmen  of  the  army,  pioneers,  car- 
penters,  and  smiths,  who  carried  on  shore,  piece  by 
piece,  three  wooden  castles,  which  had  been  cut 
and  prepared  bi^forehand  in  Normandy.  The  duke 
was  the  last  man  to  land ;  and  as  his  foot  touched 
the  sand,  he  made  a  false  step,  and  fell  upon  his 
face.  A  murmur  instantly  succeeded  this  trifling 
mishap,  and  the  soldiery  cried  out,  **  Ood  keep  us ! 
but  here  is  a  bad  sign !"  In  those  days  the  con- 
queror's presence  of  mind  never  forsook  him,  and, 
leaping  gaily  to  his  feet,  and  showing  them  his  hand 
full  of  English  earth  or  sand,  he  exclaimed,  **  What 
now  ?  What  astonishes  you  ?  I  have  taken  seisin 
of  this  land  with  my  hands,  and  by  the  splendor  of 
God  as  far  as  it  extends  it  is  mine, — it  is  yours !" 

From  the  landing-place  the  army  marched  to 
Hastings,  near  to  which  town  he  traced  a  fortified 
camp,  and  set  up  two  of  the  wooden  castles  or  tow- 
ers that  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Normandy, 
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and  there  placed  his  provisions.     Detached  corps  of 
Normans  then  overran  all  the  neighboring  country, 


pillaging  and  burning  the  houses.  The  English  fled 
from  their  abodes,  concealed  their  goods  and  their 
cattle,  and  repaired  in  crowds  to  their  churches, 
which  they  believed  the  surest  asylum  against  their 
enemies,  who,  after  all,  were  Christians  like  them- 
selves. But  the  Normans  cared  little  for  the  sanc- 
tity of  English  churches,  and  respected  no  asylum. 
William  personally  surveyed  all  the  neighboring 
country,  and  occupied  the  old  Roman  castle  of  Pe- 
vensey  with  a  strong  detachment.  It  should  appear 
that  he  was  presently  welcomed  into  England  by 
several  foreigners,  the  remnant  of  the  old  Norman 
court  party  which  had  been  so  predominant  in  the 
days  of  the  late  king.  One  Robert,  a  Norman  thane 
who  was  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hastings,  is 
particularly  mentioned  as  giving  him  advice  imme- 
diately after  his  landing.  It  is  probable  that  the 
disembarking  the  army,  horse  and  foot,  and  the  land- 
ing of  the  provisions  and  military  stores,  would  oc- 
cupy two  or  three  days  \  but  sixteen  days  elapsed 
between  their  arrival  and  the  battle,  and  in  all  that 
time  William  made  no  advance  into  the  country,  but 
lingered  within  a  few  miles  of  the  coast  where  he 
hf^d  landed. 

On  reaching  London,  where  he  appears  to  have 
been  well  received  by  the  people,  Harold  manned 
700  vessels,  and  sent  them  round  to  hinder  Wil- 
liam's escape — ^for  he  made  no  doubt  of  vanquishing 
the  Normans,  even  as  he  had  so  recently  vanquished 
the  Norwegians.  Reinforcements  of  troops  came 
in  from  all  quarters  except  from  the  north;  and 
another  of  his  Norman  spies  and  advisers,  who  'was 
residing  in  the  capital,  informed  the  duke  there 
were  grounds  for  apprehending  that  in  a  few  days 
the  Saxon  army  would  be  swelled  to  100,000  men. 
But  Harold  was  irritated  by  the  ravages  committed 
in  the  country  by  the  invaders ;  he  was  impatient 
to  meet  them,  and  hoping  to  profit  a  second  time  by 
a  sudden  and  unexpected  attack,  he  marched  off  for 
the  Sussex  coast  by  night,  only  six  days  after  his 
arrival  in  London,  and  with  forces  inferior  in  num- 
bers to  those  of  William.  The  camp  of  William 
was  well  guarded,  and,  to  prevent  all  surprise,  he 
had  thrown  out  advanced  posts  to  a  considerable 
distance.  These  posts,  composed  of  good  cavalry, 
fell  back  as  the  Saxons  approached,  and  told  WiUiam 
that  Harold  was  rushing  on  with  the  speed  and  fury 
of  a  madman.  On  his  side  Harold  dispatched  some 
spies,  who  spoke  the  French  language,  to  ascertain 
the  position  and  state  of  preparation  of  the  Nor- 
mans.   Both  these  the  returning  spies  reported  to 
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be  formidable,  and  they  added,  with  astonishment, 
that  there  were  more  priests  in  Wiliiam*s  camp 
than  there  were  soldiers  in  the  English  army. 
These  men  had  mistaken  for  priests  all  the  Norman 
soldiers  that  had  short  hair  and  shaven  npper  lips ; 
for  it  was  then  the  fashion  of  the  English  to  let  both 
their  hair  and  their  mustaches  grow  long.  Harold 
smiled  at  their  mistake,  and  said,  *«  Those  whom 
jon  have  found  in  such  great  numbers  are  not 
priests,  bat  brave  men  of  war,  who  wiU  soon  show 
OS  what  they  are  worth.*'  He  then  halted  his 
army  at  Senlac,  since  called  Battle,  and  changing 
his  plan,  sorroanded  his  camp  with  ditches  and  pal- 
isades, and  waited  the  attack  of  his  rival  in  that 
well-chosen  position.  One  whole  day  was  passed 
ID  fruitless  negotiations,  the  nature  of  which  is  dif- 
ff  reotiy  reported  by  the  old  chroniclers.  Accord- 
ing to  William  of  Poictiers,  who  was  chaplain  to 
the  Conqueror,  and  had  the  best  means  of  informa- 
tion, and  the  writer  or  writers  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Normandy,  a  monk  named  Hugh  Maigrot  was  dis- 
patched to  demand  from  Harold,  in  the  name  of 
William,  that  he  would  do  one  of  three  things — 


resign  his  crown  in  favor  of  the  Norman ;  submit  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  pope ;  or  decide  the  quarrel 
by  single  combat.  Harold  sent  a  refusal  to  each  of 
these  proposals,  upon  which  William  charged  the 
monk  with  this  last  message :  *•  Gh),  and  tell  Harold, 
that  if  he  will  keep  his  old  bargain  with  me,  I  will 
leave  him  all  the  country  beyond  the  river  Humber, 
and  will  give  his  brother  Gurth  all  the  lands  of  his 
father.  Earl  Godwin :.  but  if  he  obstinately  refuse 
what  I  offer  him,  thou  wilt  teU  him,  before  all  his 
people,  that  he  is  perjured,  and  a  liar ;  that  he  and 
all  those  who  shall  support  him  are  excommunicated 
by  the  popO,  and  that  I  carry  a  bull  to  that  effect." 
The  Norman  Chronicle  says  that  the  monk  Hugh 
pronounced  this  message  in  a  solemn  tone,  and  at 
the  word  ^*  excommunication,"  the  English  chiefs 
gazed  upon  one  another  in  great  dismay ;  but  that, 
nevertheless,  they  all  resolved  to  fight  to  the  last, 
well  knowing  that  the  Norman  had  promised  their 
lands  to  hie  nobles,  his  captains,  and  his  knights, 
who  had  already  done  homage  for  them.     . 

The  Normans  quitted  Hastings,  and  occupied  an 
eminence  opposite  to  the  English,  plainly  showing 
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that  they  intended  to  give  battle  on  the  morrow. 
Several  reaaons  had  been  pressed  upon  Harold  by 
hit  followers,  and  were  now  repeated,  why  he 
sboald  decline  the  combat,  or  absent  himself  from 
its  perikms  chances.  It  was  urged,  that  the  despe- 
rate situation  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy  forced  him 
to  bring  matters  to  a  speedy  decision,  and  put  his 
wbole  fortune  on  the  issue  of  a  battle,  for  his  pro- 
▼isioDs  were  already  exhausted,  and  his  supplies 


from  beyond  sea  would  be  rendered  precarious  both 
by  the  storms  of  the  coming  winter  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  English  fleet,  which  had  already  block- 
aded all  the  ships  WiUiam  kept  with  him  in  the 
ports  of  Pevensey  and  Hastings ;  but  that  he,  the 
King  of  England,  in  his  own  country,  and  weU  pro- 
vided with  provisions,  might  bide  his  own  time,  and 
harass  with  skirmishes  a  decreasing  enemy,  who 
would  be  exposed  to  all  the  discomforts  of  an  in- 
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clement  season  and  deep  miry  roads ;  that  if  a  gen- 
eral action  were  now  avoided,  the  whole  mass  of 
the  English  people,  made  sensible  of  the  danger 
that  threatened  their  property,  their  honor,  and 
their  hberties,  would  reinforce  his  army  from  all 
quarters,  and  by  degrees  render  it  invincible.  As 
he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  these  arguments,  his 
brother  Gurth,  who  was  greatly  attached  to  him, 
And  a  man  of  bravery  and  good  counsel,  endeavored 
to  persuade  him  not  to  be  present  at  the  action,  but 
to  set  out  for  London,  and  bring  up  the  levies,  while 
his  best  friends  should  sustain  the  attack  of  the 
Normans.  <«Oh!  Harold,"  said  the  young  man, 
'•*  thou  canst  not  deny,  that  either  by  toroo.  or  free- 
will, thou  hast  made  Duke  William  an  oath  upon 
the  body  of  saints ;  why,  then,  adventure  thyself  in 
the  dangers  of  the  combat  with  a  perjury  against 
thee  ?  To  us,  who  have  sworn  nothing,  this  war  is 
proper  and  just,  for  we  defend  our  country.  Leave 
us,  then,  alone  to  fight  this  battle-^thou  wilt  succor 
us  if  we  are  forced  to  retreat,  and  if  we  die  thou 
wilt  avenge  us."  To  this  touching  appeal  Harold 
answered,  that  his  duty  forbade  him  to  keep  at  a 
distance  whilst  others  risked  their  lives;  and,  de- 
termined to  fight,  and  full  of  confidence  in  the  jus- 
tice of  his  cause,  he  waited  the  morrow  with  his 
usual  courage.  The  night  was  cold  and  clear;  it 
was  spent  very  differently  by  the  hostile  armies; 
the  English  feasted  and  rejoiced,  singing,  with  a 
great  noise,  their  old  national  songs,  and  emptying 
their  horn-cups,  which  were  well  fiUed  with  beer 
and  wine  :  the  Normans  having  looked  to  their  arms 
and  to  their  horses,  listened  to  their  priests  and 
monks,  who  prayed  and  sung  litanies;  and,  that 
over,  the  soldiers  confessed  themselves,  and  took 
the  sacrament  by  thousands  at  a  time. 

The  day  of  trial — Saturday,  the  14th  of  October 
— ^was  come.  As  day  dawned,  Odo,  the  Bishop  of 
Bayeux,  a  half-brother  of  Duke  William,  celebrated 
mass,  and  gave  his  benediction  to  the  troops,  being 
armed  the  while  in  a  coat  of  mail,  which  he  wore 
under  his  episcopal  rochet :  and  when  the  mass  and 
the  blessing  were  over,  he  mounted  a  war-horse, 
which  the  old  chroniclers,  with  their  interesting 


minuteness  of  detail,  tell  us  was  large  and  white, 
took  a  lance  in  his  hand,  and  nmrshaled  his  brigade 
of  cavalry.  The  whole  army  was  divided  into  three 
columns  of  attack ;  the  third  column,  composed  of 
native  Normans,  and  including  many  great  lords  and 
the  choicest  of  the  knights,  being  headed  by  the 
duke  in  person.  William  rode  a  fine  Spanish  horse, 
which  a  rich  Norman  had  brought  him  on  his  return 
from  a  pilgrinuige  to  the  shrine  of  St.  lago  of  Gali- 
cia:  he  wore  suspended  round  his  neck  some  of 
t^ose  revered  relics  upon  which  Harold  had  sworn, 
and  the  standard  blessed  by  the  pope  was  carried 
at  his  side  by  one  Tonstain,  sumamed  '*the  White,'* 
or.  >*the  Fair,**'  who  accepted  the  honorable  but 
dangerouB- office,  after  twoNorman  barons  had  de- 
clined it.  Just  before  giving  the  word  to  advance, 
he  briefly  addressed  his  collected  host — **  Make  up 
your  minds  to  fight  valiantly  and  slay  your  enemies. 
A  great  booty  is  before  us ; — ^for  if  we  conquer  we 
sh^  an  be  rich ;  what  I  gain,  yon  will  gain ;  if  I 
take  this  land,  yon  will  have  it  in  lots  among  you. 
Know  ye,  however,  that  I  am  not  come  hither  solely 
to  take  what  is  my  due,  but  also  to  avenge  our  who^ 
nation,  for  the  felonies,  perjuries,  and  treachery  of 
these  English.  They  massacred  our  kinsmen  the 
Danes — men,  women,  and  children, — on  the  night 
of  St.  Brice ;  they  murdered  the  knights  and  good 
men  who  accompanied  Prince  Alfred  from  Nor- 
mandy, and  made  my  cousin  Alfred  expire  in  tor- 
ture. Before  you  is  the  son  of  that  Earl  Godwin 
who  was  charged  with  these  murders.  Let  us  for- 
ward, and  punish  him,  with  God  to  our  aid !" 

A  gigantic  Norman,  called  TaiDefer,  who  united 
the  different  qualities  of  champion,  minstrel,  and 
juggler,  spurred  his  horse  to  the  front  of  the  van, 
and  sung,  with  a  loud  voice,  the  popular  ballads 
which  immortalized  the  valor  of  Charlennigne,  and 
Roland,  and  all  that  flower  of  chivalry  that  fought 
in  the  great  fight  of  Roncesvalles.  As  he  sang  he 
performed  feats  with  his  sword,  throwing  it  into 
the  air  with  great  force  with  one  hand,  and  catching 
it  again  with  the  other.     The  Normans  repeated 

>  The  readen  of  Marmion  :inll  remember  the  bnTe  bearing  of 
'<  Stainleee  Tautall'a  bauer  white,**  long  after  in  the  fight  of  FlodtWn. 
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die  burden  of  his  song,  or  cried  Dieu  aide!  Dieu 
aide  !  This  accomplished  bra?o  craved  permission 
to  strike  the  first  blow:  he  ran  one  Englishman 
through  the  body,  and  felled  a  second  to  the 
groond;  but  in  attacking  a  third  cavalier  he  was 
himself  mortaUy  wonnded.  The  English,  who,  in 
reply  to  the  Dieu  aide  /  or  «*  God  is  our  help  !**  of 
the  Normans,  shouted  **Christ*B  rood! — ^the  holy 
rood !"  remained  in  their  position  on  the  ridge  of  a 
hill  fortified  by  trenches  and  palisades ;  and  within 
these  defences  they  were  marshaled  after  the 
frshion  of  the  Danes,  shield  against  shield,  present- 
ing an  impenetrable  front  to  the  enemy.  Accord- 
ing to  old  privilege,  the  men  of  Kent  were  in  the 
first  line,  and  the  burgesses  of  London  had  the 
honor  of  being  the  body-guard,  and  were  drawn  up 
ckwe  round  the  royal  standard.  At  the  foot  of  this 
banner  stood  Harold,  with  his  two  brothers,  Gurth 
and  Leofwin,  and  a  body  of  the  bravest  thanes  of 
England.    The  Normans  attacked  along  the  line 


with  their  bowmen  and  crossbowmen,  who  pro- 
duced no  impression ;  and  when  then*  cavalry 
charged,  the  English,  in  a  compact  body,  received 
the  assailants  with  battle-axes,  with  which  they 
broke  the  lances  and  cut  the  coats  of  mail,  on 
which  the  Normans  relied.  The  Normans,  de- 
spairing of  forcing  the  English  palisades  and  ranks, 
retired  in  some  disorder  to  the  division  where 
William  comiyianded  in  person.  The  duke  then 
threw  forward  all  his  archers,  and  supported  them 
by  a  charge  of  cavahy,  who  shouted,  as  they 
couched  their  lances,  **  Notre  Dame  !  Notre  Dame  ! 
Dieu  aide!  Dieu  aide!^*  Some  of  this  cavalry 
broke  through  the  English  line,  but  presently  they 
were  aU  driven  back  to  a  deep  trench  artfulfy 
covered  over  with  brushes  and  grass,  where  horses 
and  riders  fell  in  p^le  mele,^>ajid  perished  in  great 
numbers.  According  to  some  accounts  more  Nor- 
mans  fell  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  field. 
For  a  moment  there  was  a  general  panic :  a  ciy 
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Spread  that  the  duke  was  kiDed,  and  at  this  report 
a  flight  commenced.  William  threw  himself  before 
the  fugitives,  and  stopped  their  passage,  threat- 
ening them  and  striking  them  with  his  lance ;  then, 
nncof ering  his  face  and  head,  he  cried,  «*  Here  I 
am !  k>ok  at  me !  I  am  still  alive,  and  I  will  con- 
quer by  God*s  help.*'  In  another  pkrt  of  the  field 
&e  rout  was  stopped  by  the  fierce  Bishop  of 
Bayeux,  and  the  attacks  on  the  English  line  were 
renewed  and  multiplied.  From  nine  in  the  morning 
tin  three  in  the  afternoon  the  successes  were 
nearly  balanced,  or,  if  anything,  seemed  rather  to 
preponderate  on  the  English  side.  William  had 
expected  the  greatest  advantage  from  the  charges 
of  his  numerous  and  briUiant  cavalry ;  but  the  Eng- 
fish  foot  stood  firm  (a  thing  which  infantry  seldom 
did  in  thoso  days  under  such  circumstances),  and 
they  were  so  well  defended  by  their  closed  shields, 
that  the  arrows  of  the  Normans  had  little  effect 
upon  them.  The  duke  then  ordered  his  bowmen 
to  alter  the  direction  of  their  shafts,  and,  instead  of 
shooting  point-blank,  to  direct  their  arrows  upward, 
•0  that  the  points  should  come  down  like  hail  from 
above  upon  the  heads  of  the  enemy.  The  ma- 
n<Envre  took  effect,  and  many  of  the  English  were 
woandedt  most  of  them  in  the  fieuse ;  but  still  they 
■tood  firm,  and  the  Normans,  almost  disheartened, 
had  recourse  to  a  stratagem.  William  ordered  a 
thousand  horse  to  advance,  and  then  turn  and  fly ; 
It  the  view  of  this  pretended  rout  the  English  lost 


their  coolness,  and  leaving  their  positions,  a  part  of 
the  line  gave  pursuit  with  their  battle-axes  slung 
round' their  necks.  At  a  certain  distance  a  fresh 
corps  of  Normans  joined  the  thousand  horse,  who 
drew  rein  and  faced  about;  and  then  the  English, 
surprised  in  their  disorder,  were  assailed  on  every 
side  by  lances  and  swords.  Here  many  hundreds 
of  the  English  fell ;  for,  encompassed  by  horse  and 
foot,  they  could  not  retreat,  and  they  would  not 
surrender.  The  latter  word,  indeed,  is  never 
once  used  in  any  of  the  many  old  accounts  of  the 
battle  of  Hastings.  T^he  Norman  writers  speak 
with  admiration  of  the  valor  of  several  of  Harold's 
thanes,  who  fought  single-handed  against  a  host  of 
foes,  as  though  each  of  them  thought  to  save  his 
country  by  his  individual  exertions.  They  have  not 
preserved  his  name,  but  they  make  particular  men. 
tion  of  one  English  thane,  armed  with  a  battle-axe, 
who  spread  dismay  among  the  invaders.  The 
battle-axe  appears  to  have  been  the  arm  chiefly 
used  by  the  English.  This  ponderous  weapon 
had  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages;  wielded 
by  nervous  men,  it  brake  in  pieces  the' coats  of 
mail,  and  cleft  the  steel  casques  of  the  Normans,  as 
no  swords  could  have  done;  but  from  its  weight 
and  size  it  required  both  handif  to  wield  it,  and  it 
was  awkward  and  difficult  to  manage  in  close 
combat. 

The  feint  flight,  which  had  succeeded  so  well, 
was  repeated  by  the  Normans  in  another  part  of 
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the  field,  and,  owing  to  the  impetuosity  of  the  Eng- 
lish, with  equal  success.  But  still  the  main  body 
maintained  its  position  behind  its  stakes  and  pali- 
sades on  the  ridge  of  the  hill;  and  such  was  their 
unshalLen  courage,  that  the  Normans  were  obliged  to 
try  the  same  stratagem  a  third  time ;  and  a  third  time 
the  brave  but  imprudent  victims  fell  into  the  snare. 
Then  the  Norman  horse  and  foot  burst  into  the 
long-defended  inclosure,  and  broke  the  English 
line  in  several  points.  But  even  now  the  English 
closed  again  round  Harold,  who,  throughout  the 
day,  had  shown  the  greatest  activity  and  bravery. 
At  this  juncture  he  was  struck  by  an  arrow,  shot  at 
random,  which  entered  his  left  eye,  and  penetrated 
into  his  brain.  The  English  then  gave  way,  but 
they  retreated  no  further  than  their  standard, 
which  they  still  sought  to  defend.  The  Normans 
hemmed  them  in,  making  the  most  desperate  eAbrts 
to  seize  the  banner.  Robert  Fitz-Ernest  had 
almost  grasped  it,  when  a  battle-axe  laid  him  low 


forever.  Twenty  Norman  knights  then  undertook 
the  task,  and  this  attempt  succeeded,  after  ten  of 
their  number  had  perished.  The  standard  of 
England  was  then  lowered,  and  the  consecrated 
banner,  sent  from  Rome,  raised  in  its  stead,  in 
sign  of  victory.  Gurth  and  Leofwin,  the  brave 
brothers  of  Harold,  died  at  that  last  rallying  point. 
The  combat  had  lasted  nine  hours,  for  it  was  now 
six'o^clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  sun  was  setting. 
After  a  desperate  attempt  at  rallying  made  by  the 
men  of  Kent  and  the  East  Angles,  which  cost  the 
lives  of  many  of  the  victors,  the  English  troops, 
broken  and  dispirited  by  the  loss  of  their  leader, 
dispersed  through  the  woods  which  lay  in  the  rear 
of  their  position :  the  enemy  followed  them  by  the 
light  of  the  moon ;  but,  as  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  country,  which  was  in  some  places  intersected 
by  ditches,  and  as  the  English  turned  and  made  a 
stand  wherever  they  could,  they  suffered  severely 
in  this   pursuit,  and  soon  gave  it  up.     In  every 
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clause  of  their  narrative  the  Norman  writers  ex- 
press their  admvation  of  the  valor  of  the  foe ;  and 
most  of  them  confess  that  the  great  superiority  of 
hn  forces  alone  enabled  William  to  obtain  the  vic- 
tory. During  the  sanguinary  conflict  the  fortunate 
duke  had  three  horses  killed  under  himt  and  at  one 
moment  he  was  nearly  laid  prostrate  by  a  blow 
Btruck  upon  his  helmet  by  an  English  cavalier. 
The  proud  band  of  lords  and  knights  that  followed 
him  from  the  continent  ii^as  fearfully  thinned,  as 
was  well  proved  on  the  morrow,  when  the  muster- 
roQ  he  had  prepared  before  leaving  the  port  of  St. 
Valery  was  called  over.  He  lost  one-fourth  of  his 
Bfmj,  and  he  did  not  gain  by  the  battle  of  Hastings 
t  foarth  part  of  the  kingdom  of  England ;  for  many 
an  after-ield  was  fought,  and  his  wars  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  west,  the  north,  and  the  east,  were 
protracted  for  seven  long  years.  The  conquest 
effected  by  the  Normans  was  a  slow,  and  not  a  sud- 
den one.^  *•  ThiiB,**  to  use  the  energetic  language 
of  an  old  writer,*  *«  was  tried  by  the  great  assize  of 
6od*8  judgment  in  battle,  the  right  of  power  be- 
tween the  English  and  Norman  nations;  a  battle 
the  most  memorable  of  all  others ;  and  howsoever 
miserably  lost,  yet  most  nobly  fought  on  the  part  of 
Engiand.*" 

I5  die  preceding  narrative  we  have  seen  the 
Saxons  frequently  engaged  in  wars,  and  occasion- 
aOj  also  connected  by  alliances,  with  various  other, 
nations  dwelling  around  them  in  the  same  island. 
The  largest  as  well  as  the  &irest  portion  of  Britain 
was  conquered  and  occupied  during  the  period  we 
have  been  reviewing  by  these  Germanic  invaders ; 
bat  much  of  it  still  remained  in  the  possession  of 
die  races  of  other  lineage,  by  whom  it  had  been 
earlier  colonized,  or  was  seized  upon  by  invaders 
like  themselves,  but  from  a  different  quarter.  All 
the  east  and  south,  from  the  channel  to  the  Tweed, 
was  Saxon ;  in  the  west,  along  the  whole  extent  of 
the  Saxon  dominion,  were  the  alien  and  generally 
hostile  tribes  of  Cornwall  and  Wales ;  on  the  north- 
west were  the  independent  sovereignties  of  Cum- 
bria and  Strathclyde  (if  these  were  really  two  dis- 
tinct kingdoms) ;  and  to  the  east  and  nort^  of  these 
was  the  powerful  and  extensive  kingdom  of  the 
Picts,  originally,  it  should  seem,  embracing  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  modem  Scotland.  Behind  the 
Picts,  however,  in  the  north-west,  a  colony  of  Scots 
from  Ireland,  not  long  after  the  arrival  of  the  Sax- 
ons in  the  south,  founded  another  new  power  of 
foreign  origin,  destined  in  like  manner  in  course  of 
time  to  bear  down  before  it  the  elder  thrones  of  its 
own  part  of  the  island. 

The  doubtful  and  confused  annals  of  the  several 
Cornish  and  Welsh  principalities  of  those  times 
offer  nothing  to  detain  the  historian.  Cornwall 
appears  to  have  usually  formed  one  kingdom.  South 
Wales  another,  and  North  Wales  a  third.  But 
the  subjects  of  these  several  states,  and  also  those 
of  Cumbria  and  Strathclyde,  farther  to  the  north, 
may  be  regarded  as  having  been  in  the  main  one 
people.    It  seems  not  improbable  that  they  may 
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have  been  a  mixture  of  the  old  Celtic  Britons  who 
ded  before  the  Saxons,  or  were  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  this  strip  of  country,  and  of  Cimbrians 
originally  from  the  north  of  Germany  and  Den- 
mark, the  proper  progenitors  of  the  present  Welsh. 
At  what  date  these  Cimbrians  first  found  their  way 
from  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  where  they  seem 
to  have  earliest  settled,  to  the  west  coast  of  Engl 
land,  and  there  mixed  with  and  established  a 
dominion  over  the  native  British  occupants,  no 
chronicles  have  told  us.  But  some  ancient  relation 
between  the  Welsh  and  the  Picts  seems  to  be  indi- 
cated by  the  strong  evidence  of  language ;  and  the 
close  connexion  that  subsisted  between  Wales  and 
the  Scottish  kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  down  to  the 
extinction  of  the  latter,  is  established  by  abundance 
of  historic  testimony.  If,  in  the  mixture  of  the 
two  races,  the  ascendency  remained  with  the  Celtic 
Britons  anywhere,  it  was  most  probably  in  Corn- 
wall. Everywhere  else  both  the  government  and 
the  language  appear  to  have  become  chiefly  Cim- 
briad,  the  national  denomination  of  the  Welsh  in 
their  vernacular  tongue  to  this  day.  One  of  the 
northern  Welsh  kingdoms  was  actuaUy  called  the 
kingdom  of  Cumbria,  whence  our  modem  county 
of  Cumberland;  and  if  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde 
was  a  different  state  from  this  (which  is  doubtful), 
we  know  at  least  that  in  that  district  of  Scotland 
also,  the  native  land  and  residence  of  Merlin  and 
Aneurin,  and  many  other  personages  famous  in 
Cumbrian  song  and  story,  the  language,  and  govern- 
ment, and  all  things  else,  were  Welsh. 

At  what  time  the  various  tribes  of  the  north, 
often  spoken  of  under  the  general  appellation  of 
the  Caledonians,  although  that  name  was  properly 
applicable  only  to  the  occupants  of  the  woody  and 
mountainous  regions  of  the  west  and  northwest, 
came  to  be  united  in  the  single  monarchy  of  the 
Picts,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  The  Picts  are  first 
mentioned  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, at  which  time  the  name  appears  to  have  been' 
understood  to  comprehend  all  the  northern  tribes. 
Antiquaries  are  generally  agreed  that  a  kingdom- 
under  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Picts,  which, 
in  pretension  at  least,  extended  over  the  whole  of 
what  is  now  caUed  Scotland,  with  the  exception  of 
the  district  of  Strathclyde  in  the  southwest,  had 
been  established  some  considerable  time  before  the 
evacuation  of  South  Britain  by  the  Romans  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Records,  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  does  not  admit  of  any  reasonable 
doubt,  make  the  Pictish  sovereign,  when  this  event 
took  place,  to  have  been  Durst,  the  son  of  Erp,  for 
whom  his  warlike  achievements  against  the  pro- 
vincialized Britons  of  the  south,  and  the  length  of 
his  reign,  have  obtained  from  the  Irish  annalists  the- 
poetic  title  of  King  of  a  Hundred  Years  and  a  Hun- 
dred Battles.  The  Picts,  as  our  preceding  page» 
have  already  informed  the  reader,  came  into  col- 
lision with  the  Saxons  of  Northumberland  not  long 
after  the  establishment  of  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Deira  and  Bernicia,  the  princes  of  the  latter  of 
which  appear  to  have  claimed  as  within  their  bound- 
aries the  whole  of  the  territory  along  the  east  coast 
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u  far  as  to  the  Fritfa  of  ForA.  For  some  time, 
accordingly,  all  this  district  formed  a  sort  of  de- 
batable land,  alternately  subject  to  the  Northum- 
brian Saxons  and  to  the  Picts.  The  Saxons  are 
believed  to  have  begun  to  settle  in  the  territory  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and  proba- 
bly from  this  date  the  population  continued  to  be 
mainly  Saxon ;  but  after  the  great  battle  of  Dun- 
aechtan  (supposed  to  be  Dunnichen  in  Angus), 
fought  in  685  between  the  Pictish  king  Bridei,  the 
son  of  Bell,  and  the  Northumbrian  £gfrid,  it  became 
permanently  a  part  of  the  Pictish  dominions.  This 
is  the  tract  of  country  which  in  a  later  age  came  to 
be  called  by  the  name  of  Lodonia,  or  Laodonia, 
still  surviving  in  the  Lothians,  the  modern  designa. 
tion  of  the  greater  part  of  it.  Lodonia  appears  to 
be  a  Teutonic  word,  signifying  the  Marches  or 
Borders. 

In  the  earliest  times  of  the  Pictish  monarchy  its 
capital  appears  to  have  stood  near  the  present  town 
of  Inverness,  it  was  here  that  King  Bridei,  or 
Brude,  son  of  Merlothon,  was  visited  soon  after 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  by  St.  CohimtMi. 
Afterwards,  on  the  extension  of  their  power  to- 
wards the  south,  the  Kings  of  the  Picts  transferred 
their  residence  to  Forteviot  in  Perthshire,  and  here 
they  seem  to  have  fixed  themselves  so  long  as  the 
monarcl^  subsisted.  The  history  of  the  state,  so 
far  as  it  had  been  preserved,  is  made  up  of  litUe 
else  than  a  long  succession  of  hostilities,  sometimes 
with  the  Saxons,  sometimes  with  the  neighboring 
kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  sometimes  with  the  Scots 
from  Ireland,  who  from  the  commencement  of  the 
sixth  century  continued  to  encroach  upon  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Picts,  and  the  pressure  from  whom 
perhaps  had  some  share  in  inducing  the  latter 
eventually  to  remove  the  chief  seat  of  their  sove- 
reignty from  its  ancient  position  in  the  heart  of  the 
true  Caledonia.  The  meagre  narrative  is  also 
varied  by  some  domestic  wars,  principally  arising 
out  of  the  competition  of  various  claimants  for  the 
crown,  to  which  there  seems  to  have  been  no  defi- 
nitely settled  rule  of  succession.  Bede  tells  us  that 
a  preference  was  usually  given  to  the  female  line — 
that  is  to  say,  the  brother  of  the  deceased  sovereign 
by  the  same  mother,  or  his  uncle,  who  was  the  son 
of  his  grandmother,  was  preferred  to  his  own  son. 
This  practice,  which  still  prevails  among  many  bar- 
barous tribes,  was  probably  conceived  to  be  recom- 
mended by  the  double  advantage  of  better  securing 
the  purity  of  the  blood  royal,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  generally  providing  a  man  of  mature  age,  instead 
of  a  boy  or  a  child,  to  fill  the  vacant  throne.  In  the 
end  of  the  eightii  and  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century  the  Picts  found  a  new  enemy  in  the  nortii- 
em  pirates  or  sea-kings,  the  same  marauders  who 
in  the  same  age  ravaged  the  neighboring  coasts  of 
England  and  France,  and  indeed  it  may  be  said 
generally  of  all  the  northwest  of  Europe.  The 
dissolution  of  the  ancient  Pictish  royalty  however, 
and  the  extinction  of  the  name  of  the  Picts  as  that 
of  an  independent  people,  were  now  at  hand. 

The  earliest  colony  of  Irish,  or  Scots,  as  they  were 
railed,  is  said  to  have  settied  on  the  west  coast  of 


North  Britain,  about  the  middle  of  the  tiiird  centoiy. 
They  were  led  by  Carbry  Kiada,  prince  or  sub-re- 
gulus  of  a  district  called  Dalriada  in  Ulster ;  and 
they  were  long  known  by  the  name  of  the  Dalria^ 
dians^  from  this  their  native  seat.  The  DalriadiaDs, 
however,  do  not  appear  to  have  set  up  any  pretences 
to  an  independent  sovereignty  in  the  country  of 
their  adoption,  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  when  their  numbers  were  greatly  augmoDt- 
ed  by  an  immigration  of  their  Irish  kindaed,  under 
the  conduct  of  Lorn,  Fergus,  and  Angus,  the  three 
sons  of  Erck,  the  then  i»ince  of  Dalriada.  This 
new  colonization  seems  to  have  amounted  to  an  ac- 
tual invasion  of  North  Britain,  and  tiie  design  of  its 
leaders  probably  was,  from  the  first,  to  wreait  the 
country,  or  a  part  of  it,  from  its  actual  pqpsessors. 
Very  soon  after  this  we  find  the  Piots  and  Scota 
meeting  each  other  in  arms.  A  still  more  decided 
proof  of  the  growing  strength  of  the  latter  nation  is, 
in  course  of  time,  afforded  by  a  matrimonial  aUiance 
between  the  king  of  the  Dabiadians  and  the  Pictish 
royal  house.  This  connexion  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Achaius,  who  is  reckoned  the  twenty-seventh  of 
the  Scottish  kings  from  Fergus,  in  whose  line  and 
in  that  of  the  descendants  of  his  elder  brother,  L<»ii« 
the  sovereign  power  had  been  aU  along  preserved. 
Achaius  married  Urgusia,  the  sister  of  ~Uie  Pictish 
kings  Constantino  and  Ungus,  who  reigned  in  suc- 
cession from  A.D.  791  to  830.  The  issue  of  this 
marriage,  and  the  successor  of  Achaius,  was  Alpin, 
and  his  son  and  successor  was  Kenneth  II.,  who 
mounted  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  in  the  year  836. 
Three  years  after,  the  Pictish  king  Uven,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Ungus,  fell  in  battie  with  the  Danes. 
Kenneth,  as  the  near  relation  of  its  deceased  occu- 
pier, immediately  claimed  the  vacant  throne :  a  con- 
test of  arms  between  the  two  nations  appears  to  have 
ensued;  but  at  last,  in  a.d.  843,  Kenneth,  having 
subdued  all  opposition,  was  acknowledged  king  both 
of  the  Scots  and  the  Picts.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose,  as  is  asserted  by  some  of  the  Scottish  chron- 
iclers who  wrote  in  a  comparatively  recent  age,  that 
the  Pictish  people  were,  upon  this  event,  either  de- 
stroyed or  driven  from  their  country ;  it  is  probahle 
enough  that  the  chiefs  of  the  faction  that  had  resist- 
ed the  claim  of  Kenneth,  and  also  perhaps  many  of 
their  followers,  may  have  fled  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  conqueror,  and  taken  refuge  in  the  Orkney 
islands  and  elsewhere ;  but  the  great  body  of  die  in- 
habitants no  doubt  remained  the  subjects  of  the  new 
king.  It  appears  tiiat  Kenneth  and  his  immediate 
successors  styled  themselves,  not  kings  of  Scotland 
and  of  Pictavia  or  Pictland,  but  kings  of  the  Scots 
and  the  Picts ;  and  the  Picts  are  spoken  of  as  a  dis- 
tinct people  for  a  century  after  they  thus  ceased  to 
form  an  independent  state.^ 

*  The  Accoant  here  given  u  that  which  ia  now  generallj  reoerred  ; 
but  ft  is  proper  to  notice  that  the  whole  itorf  of  the  conqtteet  of  the 
Picta  by  Kenneth,  and  also  Kenneth^s  extraction  frmn  the  old  rojral 
line  of  the  Iriah  Scots,  hare  been  called  in  question  and  denied  by 
Pinkerton  in  his  "  Enquiry  into  the  History  of  Scotland  preeedtag  the 
reign  of  Malcolm  III.,"  a  woifc  of  much  learning  and  aentanesa,  and 
also  of  great  value  for  the  quantity  of  materials  collected  In  it  from 
preTiously  unexplured  sources,  but  disfigured  by  many  precipitate  a9> 
sertions  and  a  porrading  spirit  of  prejudice  and  paradox.  The  author 
foonds  his  skepticism  as  to  the  sTenta  mentioned  in  the  text  principaDT 
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MMOwhile  the  kingdom  of  StraUiclyde,  die  capi- 
tal of  which  WBB  AJclayd,  the  modem  Duobarton, 
still  subsisted,  and  withheld  a  large  portion  of  the 
present  Scotland  from  the  sway  of  the  Dabiadian 
prince.  There  la  eome  appearance  of  Kenneth 
Mac  Alpin  having  attempted  to  poeseas  himaelf  of 
that  additional  throne  by  the  aame  combination  of 
policy  and  fbrce  by  which  he  had  acquired  the  do- 
minion  of  the  Picta.  After  long  fighting,  he  concluded 
i  peace  with  Ca  or  Caw,  the  king  of  Strathclyde,  and 
gBTe  him  hie  daughter  in  marriage.  No  opportunity, 
bowe? er,  waa  found  of  turning  thia  arrangement  to 

apoB  tke  mVtmem  ofoertaia  ounteaponry  aothorities.  He  admits  it  to 
bt  **  dMT,  however,  that  tbe  opiaioa  that  Kenaeth  Taaqaiahed  the 
Pku  h  ac  eld  aa  the  eleventh  centarj.**  (Enqairy,  ii.  153,  Edit,  of 
1$I4.)  He  eoBoeivea  it  to  be  more  probable  that  the  Picta  sabdaed  thn 
Snca,  thaa  the  Seola  the  Picu ;  bat  on  tbe  whole  ie  peisuaded  that 
all  that  really  took  plaee  waa  a  aaion  on  equal  terms  between  the  two 
■ttoas.  Then,  to  aeconnt  npon  thia  hTputhesis  for  the  unquestionable 
btx  that  the  whole  territory  fell  under  the  dnounion  of  Kenneth  Mac 
Alpu,  he  c— eeivea  that  Kenneth  and  his  father  Alpin  were  not  de- 
•oaodants  of  the  old  Dalriadic  kinga  at  all,  but  of  a  new  line  of  Pictish 
pieces  that  had  been  impoeed  upon  the  Dalriadians  by  the  Picts  about 
t  eeacary  befote  this  fint  amalfaaaation  of  the  ooe  people  with  the 
other.  An  aaaumptioa  ao  fiatuiious  aa  thia  last,  and  so  directly  op* 
fomi  to  the  unifiarm  Ccalimony  of  ehronidee  and  reoorda,  it  ia  quite  im> 
peiihis  to  adaut.  In  our  abatract  we  have  priacipally  adhered  to  the 
dates  sad  order  of  cvenu  aa  aettled  by  the  latest  inTestigator  of  this 
part  sfonr  ash  snal  hiaiary,  Chalmers,  in  his  Cbladonia,  i.  pp.  374-438. 


account  in  the  manner  which  ita  projector  probably 
contemplated;  and  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde, 
though  diatreaaed  and  weakened  both  by  the  pree- 
aure  of  ita  powerful  neighbor  and  the  frequent 
predatory  and  devaatating  attacka  of  the  Danea  from' 
beyond  aeaa,  continued  to  maintain  a  nominal  inde-' 
pendence  till  the  native  goTemment  waa  finally 
aubverted,  and  the  country  incorporated  with  the 
reat  of  the  Scottiah  dominiona,  by  the  defeat  of  ita 
laat  king,  Dunwallon,  by  Kenneth  III.,  the  king  of 
the  Scota  (the  great-great-grandaon  of  Kenneth' 
Mae  Alpin),  at  the  battle  of  Vacomar,  in  a.d.  973. 
Even  before  thia  event,  however.  North  Britain  had 
begun  to  be  known,  after  ita  Iriah  conquerora,  by 
the  name  of  Scotland.  It  ia  ao  called  for  the  firat 
time  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  under  the  year  934. 

Meanwhile  the  united  Scottiah  kingdom  founded 
by  Kenneth  Mac  Alpin  continued  to  conaolidate  and 
atrengthen  itaelf  under  the  away  of  hia  deacendanta. 
Kenneth  himaelf,  in  the  remaining  part  of  hia  reign, 
had  to  make  good  hia  poaition  by  hia  aword,  aome- 
timea  in  defenaive,  aometimea  in  aggreaaive  conteata, 
both  with  the  Danea,  the  Saxona,  and  hia  neighbora 
of  Strathclyde ;  but  he  died  at  laat  in  bed  at  hia  cap- 
ital of  Forteviot,  a.d.  659.    He  waa  aucceeded  by 


ScoLrTTEBV  Stoitb  lately  dug  upin  the  ancient  chapel  of  St.  Regulns,  at  St.  Andrews.  This  is  given  as  a  specimen  of  many  stones  of  a  similar 
DBd  which  are  foond  in  Tarioos  places  along  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  where  the  Pictish  dominions  lay.  The  present  stone  has  not  been 
imkn  sngiaved,  and  is,  besides,  remnrhable  aa  being,  we  believe,  the  only  specimen  of  these  stones  which  has  been  found  to  the  south  of  tha 
Tsy.  In  the  eomatf  of  Angus,  on  the  other  aide  of  that  river,  they  are  very  numeroua ;  and  they  have  been  found  as  far  north  as  the  county  ot 
$3ii>erland.  Aa  thia  range  of  country  constituted  the  principal  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Picts,  they  have  generally  been  supposed  to  be 
■facaatenta  of  that  people.  But  all  aorta  uf  conjectnrea  have  been  formed  respecting  them ;  end  both  the  people  by  whom,  and  the  ago  in  which 
ihmj  vpere  erected,  most  be  considered  as  atill  remaining  undiscorered.  While  some  antiquaries  have  been  disposed  to  refer  them  chiefly  to  the 
such  and  the  twe  or  three  folkywing  oentnriea,  and  to  oonneot  them  with  the  erents  of  the  Danish  intrasions  of  thoee  times  ;  others  have  carried 
'bea  bark  to  the  age  in  which  the  famous  King  Arthur  is  supposed  to  have  flourished,  with  whoee  history  and  exploita,  real  or  mythological, 
BOM  of  them  are  certainly  connected  in  the  popular  traditions.  Notwithstanding  the  figure  of  the  cross,  which  is  not  unfrequently  found  on 
these  shores,  it  mnat  be  considered  doubtful  if  they  are  Christian  memorials ;  for  that  symbol  is  undoubtedly  more  ancient  than  Christianity. 
A  very  reaarhafale  chmmstanee  ia,  that  Tarioos  oriental  fignrea,  the  elephant  especially,  appear  in  aerernl  instances  among  their  dccnrationa. 
Th»  serpent  u  also  net  an  unusual  figure.  In  one  instance  only,  aa  far  aa  we  are  aware,  has  any  inscription  in  literal,  or  ai^wrently  literal 
rharseterB.  been  foond — namely,  on  one  of  two  stones  discovered  a  few  years  ago  at  Pitmachie,  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  engraved  in  the  last  (1814) 
«»drtMn  of  Piakerton's  *'  Enquiry  into  the  Early  History  of  Scotland.**  **  The  characters/'  Mr.  Pinkerton  ubserres, "  seem  to  resemble  tho  Angli- 
Saxan,  aa  published  by  Hirkes.  especially  those  on  the  coins  of  the  Kings  of  Northumbria  of  the  ninth  century.** 
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his  brother  Donald  III.,  who  reigned  till  a.d.  863. 
Cpnstantine  II.,  the  son  of  Kenneth,  followed,  and, 
during  a  reign  of  eighteen  years,  was  engaged  in 
almost  uninterrupted  warfare  with  the  Danes,  who 
harassed  him  both  from  Ireland  and  from  the  Con- 
tinent, and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom 
by  all  its  maritime  inlets, — by  the  Clyde  from  the 
west,  and  by  the  Friths  of  Moray,  Tay,  and  Forth 
from  the  east.  It  is  asserted  by  the  old  historians 
that  these  invaders  were  first  called  in  by  the  fugitive 
or  subjugated  Picts,  a  fact  which  may  be  taken  as 
some  confirmation  of  the  common  northern  origin  of 
both.  The  enemy,  therefore,  with  whom  Constan- 
tino had  to  contend  had  friends  and  supporters  in 
the  heart  of  his  dominions ;  and  while  he  endeavored 
to  repel  the  foreigners  with  one  hand,  he  must  have 
had  to  keep  down  his  own  subjects  with  the  other. 
Nor  were  the  Picts  altogether  defrauded  of  their 
revenge  on  the  son  of  their  conqueror.  They  and 
their  allies  the  Danes  appear  to  have  wrested  from 
the  Scottish  king  not  only  the  Orkney  and  Western 
islands,  but  also  the  extensive  districts  of  Caithness, 
Sutherland,  and  part  of  Ross-shire,  on  the  continent 
of  Scotland ;  and  these  acquisitions,  continued  to  be 
governed  for  many  ages  by .  Norwegian  princes 
entirely  independent  of  the  Scottish  crown.  The 
traditionary  account,  repeated  by  the  later  histo- 
rians, of  the  termination  of  Constantine^s  disastrous 
reign  is,  that  he  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  the 
Danes,  or  put  to  death  by  them  immediately  after 
the  battle  near  Crail,  in  Fife.  A  cave  in  which  he 
was  massacred  is  still  shown,  and  called  the  Devil's 
Cave.  The  older  writers,  however,  place  his  death 
in  A.D.  882,  a  year  after  the  great  battle  in  Fife. 

Constantino's  immediate  successor  was  his  brother 
Hugh;  but  he  was  dethroned  the  same  year  by 
Grig,  the  chieftain  of  the  district  now  forming  the 
shires  of  M^berdeen  and  Banff,  who,  associating 
with  himself  on  the  throne  Eocha,  or  Eth,  son  of 
the  King  of  Strathclyde  by  a  daughter  of  Kenneth 
Mac  Alpin,  is  said,  to  have  reigned  for  about  twelve 
years  with  a  more  extensive  authority  than  had 
been  enjoyed  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  The 
monkish  chroniclers,  indeed,  who  designate  him  by 
the  pompous  title  of  Gregory  the  Grea^  absurdly 
make  him  not  only  to  have  held  his  own  with  a 
strong  hand,  but  to  have  actually  reduced  to  subjec- 
tion all  the  neighboring  states,  including  both  the 
English  and  the  Irish.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
favorer  of  the  church,  upon  which  he  probably  leant 
for  support  in  the  deficiency  of  his  hereditary  title. 
However,  he  and  his  partner  in  the  sovereignty 
were  at  length  dethroned  by  a  popular  insurrection, 
A.D.  893;  on  which  their  place  was  supplied  by 
Donald  IV.,  the  son  of  Constantino  II.  A  succes. 
sion  of  combats  with  the  Danes,  again,  one  of  the 
most  memorable  of  which  was  fought  at  Collin, 
near  Scone,  for  the  possession  of  the  famous  Stone 
of  Destiny,  which  Kenneth  Mac  Alpin  had  trans- 
ferred thither  from  the  original  British  nestling- 
place  of  his  antique  race  in  Argyleshirp,  form  almost 
the  only  recorded  events  of  his  reign.  The  north- 
em  invaders  were  beaten  at  Collin ;  but  a  few  years 
after,  in  904,  Donald  fell  in  fight,  near  Forteviot, 


Coronation  Chair  or  thr  Kings  or  England,  kkft  in  Wrmt 

M1N8TKR  Abbky.  Benenlh  the  sent  to  the  *'  Stone  of  Desrioy,** 

carried  off  from  Scone  by  Edward  I^  in  1396. 

against  another  band  of  them  from  Ireland.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Constantino  lU.,  the  son  of  his 
uncle  Hugh.  This  was  the  Scottish  king  who,  as 
related  in  a  preceding  page,  made  an  inroad,  in  937, 
into  the  dominions  of  the  Saxon  Athelstane  in  con- 
junction with  Olave  or  Anlaf,  the  Danish  chief  of 
Northumberland,  when  their  united  forces  were 
routed  in  the  bloody  day  of  Brunanburgh,  and  Con- 
stantino with  difiliculty  escapec|  from  the  slaughter 
in  which  his  eldest  son  fell.  A  few  years  after 
this  humiliating  defeat,  in  a.  d.  944,  he  exchanged 
his  crown  for  a  cowl,  and  he  passed  the  last  eight' 
or  nine  years  of  his  life  as  Abbot  of  the  Culdees  of 
St.  Andrews.  Meanwhile  the  throne  was  ascended 
by  Malcolm  I.,  son  of  Donald  IV.  The  most  im- 
portant event  of  this  reign  was  the  cession  by  the 
Saxon  King  Edmund,  of  the  district  of  Cumbria, 
which  he  had  recently  conquered  from  its  last  king 
Dunmail,  to  Malcolm,  to  be  held  by  him  on  condi. 
tion  of  his  arming  when  called  upon  in  the  defence 
either  of  that  or  of  uny  other  part  of  the  English 
territory.  Cumberland  remained  an  appanage  of 
the  Scottish  crown  from  this  time  till  1072,  when 
it  was  recovered  by  William  the  Conqueror. 

Malcolm  I.  came  to  a  violent  death  at  the  hands 
of  some  of  his  own  subjects  in  953,  and  left  his 
sceptre  to  Indulf,  the  son  of  his  predecessor  Con. 
stantine  III.     The  reign  of  Indulf  was  grievously 
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tnnibled  by  repeated  attacks  of  the  Northmen;  and 
he  at  laat  lost  his  Ufe  in  what  the  old  writers  call 
the  Battle  of  the  Bauds,  fought  in  961,  near  the 
Bay  of  CuUen,  in  Banfishire,  where  several  barrows 
GO  a  moor  still  preserve  the  memory  of  the  defeat 
of  the  foreigners.  Duff,  the  son  of  Malcolm  I.,  now 
became  king,  according  to  what  appears  to  have 
been  the  legal  order  of  succession  at  this  tune,  when 
each  king,  for  many  generations,  was  almost  uni- 
formly succeeded  not  by  his  own  son,  but  by  the 
ion  of  his  predecessor.  But  the  effects  of  the  na- 
tural  disposition  of  the  sovereign  in  possession  to 
retain  the  succession  exclusively  in  his  own  line 
now  began  to  show  themselves ;  and  the  right  of 
Duff  was  disputed  from  the  first  by  Induirs  son 
Culen,  whose  partisans,  although  defeated  in  the 
&ir  fight  of  Duncrub,  in  Perthshire,  are  asserted  to 
have  afterwards  opened  the  way  to  the  throne  for 
their  leader  by  the  assassination  of  his  rival.  This 
event  took  place  at  Forres  in  965.  But  Culen  did  not 
long  retain  his  guiltily  acquired  power.  Disregard- 
tog  all  the  duties  of  his  place,  he  abandoned  himself 
to  riot  and  licentiousness,  and  soon  followed  up  the 
murder  of  Duff  by  an  act  of  atrocious  violence,  com- 
mitted on  another  near  relation,  the  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Strathclyde.  The  nation  of  the  injured 
lady  took  arms  against  her  violator ;'  and  Culen  fell 
in  a  battle  fought  with  them  at  a  place  situated  to 
the  south  of  the  Forth  in  a.d.  970. 

The  crown  now  fell  to  Kenneth  III.,  another 
fon  of  Malcolm  I.,  and  the  brother  of  Duff.     The 
reign  of  Kenneth  III.  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  early  history  of  Scotland.    He  was  a  prince 
of  remarkable  ability,  and  of  a  daring  and  unscrupu. 
Ions  character ;  he  occupied  the  throne  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  to  enable  him  to  lay  a  deep 
foundation  for  his  schemes  of  policy,  if  not  to  carry 
Uiem  into  complete  effect ;  and  he  came  at  a  crisis 
when  the  old  order  of  things  was  naturally  breaking 
op,  and  the  most  favorable  opportunity  was  offered 
to  a  bold  and  enterprising  genius  like  his  of  es- 
tablishing, or  at  least  originating,  a  new  system.     It 
was  one  of  those  conjunctions  of  circumstances  and 
of  an  individual  mind  fitted  to  take  advantage  of 
them,  by  which  most  of  the  great  movements  in 
national  afiairs  have  been  produced.    His  first  effort 
was  to  follow  out  the  war  with  the  declining  state 
'  of  Strathclyde  until  he  wound  it  up,  as  has  been 
iDtimated  shove,  with  the  complete  subjugation  of 
that  rival  kingdom  and  its  incorporation  with  his 
hereditary  dominions.     With  the  exception,  there- 
fore, of  the  nominal  independence,  but  real  vassal- 
age in  everjTthing  except  in  name,  of  the  Welsh, 
the  whole  of  Britain  was  now  divided  into  the  two 
sofereignties  of  England  and  Scotland.     The  Saxon 
power  of  Wessex  had  swallowed  up  and  absorbed 
eTerything  else  in  the  south,  and  in  the  north  every 
other  royalty  had  in  like  manner  fallen  before  that 
of  the  Celtic  princes  of  Dalriada.     Peace  and  inti- 
mate alliance,  also,  had  now  taken  place  of  the  old 
enmity  between  the  two  monarchies ;  and  an  open- 
ing must  have  been  made  for  the  passage  to  Scot- 
land of  some  rays  from  the  superior  civilization  of 
her  neighbor,  which  would  naturally  be  favorable 
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to  imitation  in  the  arrangements  of  the  government 
as  well  as  in  other  matters.  It  was  in  this  position 
of  affairs  that  Kenneth  proceeded  to  take  measures 
for  getting  rid  of  what  we  have  seen  was  the  most 
remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  Scottish  regal  consti- 
tution,  the  participation  of  two  distinct  lines  in  the 
right  of  succession  to  the  throne,  a  rule  or  custom 
to  which,  notwithstanding  some  advantages,  there 
would  seem  to  exist  an  all-sufficient  objection  in  its 
very  tendency  to  excite  to  such  attempts  as  that 
which  Kenneth  now  made.  Kenneth's  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding was  characteristically  energetic  and  direct. 
To  put  an  end  in  the  most  effectual  manner  to  the 
pretensions  of  Malcolm,  the  son  of  his  brother  Duff, 
he  had  that  prince  put  to  death,  although  he  had 
been  already  recognized  as  Tanist,  or  next  heir  to 
the  throne,  and  had  as  such  been  invested,  accord- 
ing  to  custom,  with  the  lordship  of  Cumberland. 
We  shall  see,  however,  that  this  deed  of  blood  was 
after  all  perpetrated  to  no  purpose.  Another  of 
Kenneth's  acts  of  severity,  and  perhaps  also  of  cru- 
elty and  vengeance,  recoiled  upon  him  to  his  own 
destruction.  After  the  suppression  of  a  commotion 
in  the  Mearns,  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  sig- 
nalize the  triumph  of  the  royal  authority  by  taking 
the  life  of  the  only  son  of  the  chief  of  the  district, 
either  because  the  young  man  had  been  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  vanquished  faction,  or  perhaps  because 
his  father  had  not  shown  sufficient  energy  in  meet- 
ing and  patting  down  their  designs.  By  some 
means  or  other,  however,  Kenneth  was  some  time 
after  induced  to  trust  himself  in  the  hands  of  Fe- 
nella,  the  mother  of  his  victim,  by  visiting  her  in 
her  castle  near  Fettercairn.  Here  he  was  mur- 
dered either  by  her  orders,  or  not  improbably  by 
her  own  hands,  for  it  is  related  that  she  fled  the 
instant  the  deed  was  done,  although  she  was  soon 
taken,  and  suffered  the  same  bloody  death  she  had 
avenged  and  inflicted.  The  reign  of  Kenneth  was 
thus  terminated  a.d.  994. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  to  notice  that  it  was  in  the 
early  part  of  this  reign  that  the  Danes  were  defeat- 
ed in  the  great  battle  of  Luncarty,  near  Perth,  still 
famous  in  Scottish  story  and  tradition  for  what  wo 
fear  must  be  designated  the  fable  of  the  origin  of  the 
nobility  of  the  Hays,  Earls  of  Errol,  from  the  inci- 
dent of  their  ancestor,  a  husbandman,  who  chanced 
to  be  busy  at  work  in  a  neighboring  field,  having, 
accompanied  by  his  two  sons,  armed  only  with  their 
ploughbeams,  opposed  a  chief  division  of  their  coun- 
trymen when  flying  from  the  fight  in  a  moment  of 
panic,  and  driven  them  back  to  victory.  The  ar- 
morial bearing  of  this  ancient  family,  which  exhibits 
three  escutcheons,  supported  by  two  peasants,  car- 
r3ring  each  the  beam  of  a  plough  on  his  shoulder, 
is  appealed  to  in  proof  of  the  story ;  but  it  is  just 
as  likely  that  the  story  may  have  been  invented  to 
explain  the  arms.  At  all  events  the  arms  are  of 
much  less  antiquity  than  the  battle  of  Luncarty,  at 
the  date  of  which  event  armorial  ensigns  were  un- 
known. It  is  well  established  that  the  Hays  are  a 
branch  of  the  Norman  De  Hayas,  whose  ancestor 
came  over  to  England  with  the  Conqueror — that 
they  did  not  come  to  Scotland  till  more  than  a  hun. 
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'Ired  years  after  the  battle  of  Luncarty — and  that 
they  only  obtained  the  lands  of  Enrol  from  King 
William,  the  Lion  of  Scotland,  about  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century.  It  was  not  till  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century  that  they  were  ennobled. 

The  throne  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Kenneth 
appears  to  have  been  contested  from  the  first  by 
three  competitors.  Of  these,  a  son  of  Culen,  under 
the  name  of  Constantino  IV.,  is  regarded  as  haying 
been  first  crowned  ;  but,  within  a  year,  he  fell  fight- 
ing against  one  of  his  rivals,  a  son  of  King  Duff, 
and  younger  brother  of  the  murdered  Prince  Mal- 
colm, who  immediately  assumed  the  sovereignty  as 
Kenneth  IV.  The  Scottish  chroniclers  call  him 
Kenneth  the  Grim.  There  was  stiD,  however, 
another  claimant  to  the  succession  of  Kenneth  III., 
Malcolm  the  son  of  that  king,  whom  his  father  had 
designed  to  be  his  heir,  and  invested  as  such  with 
the  principality  of  Cumberland  after  the  violent 
removal  of  his  cousin,  the  other  Malcolm.  The 
two  competitors  met  at  last,  in  a.d.  1003,  at  Moni. 
vaird,  when  a  battle  took  place,  in  which  Kenneth 
the  Grim  lost  both  the  day  and  his  life  along  with  it. 

The  vigorous  line  of  Kenneth  III.  was  now  again 
seated  on  the  throne  in  the  person  of  Malcolm  II. 
The  earlier  part  of  Malcolm's  reign  appears  to  have 


Th»  KiAftQrBd  stone,  oommonly  called  SuBH0*8  PitLAft,  at  Furret. 
*  This  itone,  wkich  is  twenty'fire  feet  in  length  by  about  foar  feet  in 
hieadth  at  the  base,  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  ancient  scnlptaied 
timet  foand  along  the  east  coast  of  Scotland.  The  side  here  repre- 
«'>nted  is  lbe«ast  side,  on  which  the  scnlptares  are  the  most  numerous. 
•N  >  satisfeatoty  ezplanatioa  has  been  giren  of  the  figures ;  but  in  this 
instance  the  popular  name  by  which  the  stone  is  known,  would  seem 
tri  point  out  its  connexion  with  the  Danish  iuTasions.  Yet  what  can 
«vt>  mske  of  the  elephant  hy  which  the  whole  delineation  is  surmounted  ? 


been  consumed  in  a  long  succession  of  fierce  con- 
tests with  the  Danes,  in  the  course  of  which  diese 
persevering  invaders  are  said  to  have  been  defeat- 
ed in  the  several  battles  of  Mortlach  in  Moray,  in 
the  parish  church  of  which  place  the  skulls  of  the 
slaughtered  foreigners  were,  not  many  years  ago, 
to  be  seen  built  into  the  wall— of  Aberlemno,  where 
barrows  and  sculptured  stones  are  held  still  to  pre- 
serve  the  memory  and  to  point  out  the  scene  of  the 
conflict— of  Panbride,  where  the  Danish  comman- 
der Camus  was  slain — and  of  Cruden,  near  Forres, 
where  a  remarkable  obelisk,  covered  with  engraven 
figures,  is  supposed,  but  probably  erroneously,  to 
have  been  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  Scottish 
victory.  It  was  in  1020,  also,  in  the  reign  of  this 
king,  that  a  formal  cession  was  obtained  from  Ea- 
dulf,  the  Danish  Earl  of  Northumberland,  of  the 
portion  of  modern  Scotland  south  of  the  Forth, 
then  called  I^odonia,  the  possession  of  which  had 
for  a  long  period  been  disputed  between  die  Scots 
and  the  Saxons,  although  in  the  mean  time  such 
numbers  of  the  latter  had  settled  in  it  that  its  pop- 
ulation appears  already  to  have  become  in  the 
greater  part  Saxon,  and  the  country  itself  was  often 
called  Saxonia  or  Saxony.  Malcolm  II.,  the  ability 
of  whose  administration  was  long  held  in  respectful 
remembrance,  died  in  1033. 

This  king,  unfortunately  for  the  peaceful  success 
of  his  father's  scheme  of  changing  the  old  rule  of 
succession,  left  no  son;  but,  imitating  his  father's 
remorseless  policy,  he  had  done  his  utmost  to  make 
matters  even  in  that  respect  between  himself  and 
the  rival  branch  of  the  royal  stock,  by  having,  a 
short  time  before  his  decease,  had  the  only  existing 
male  descendant  of  Kenneth  the  Grim,  a  son  of 
his  son  Boidhe,  put  in  the  most  effectual  manner 
out  of  the  way.  In  these  circumstances  no  oppo- 
sition appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  the  accession  of  Duncan,  the  grandson  of 
Malcolm  II.,  by  his  daughter  Bethoc  or  Beatrice, 
who  was  married  to  Crinan,  Abbot  of  Dunkeld — in 
those  days  a  personage  of  great  eminence  in  the 
state.  Boidhe,  however,  besides  the  son  who  was 
murdered,  had  left  a  daughter,  Gruoch;  and  this 
lady  had  other  wrongs  to  avenge  besides  those  of 
the  line  from  which  she  was  sprung.  Her  first 
husband,  Gilcomcain,  marmor  or  chief  of  Moray, 
having  been  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  support  the 
cause  of  his  wife's  family  by  arms  against  King 
Malcolm,  had  been  burnt  in  his  castle  along  with 
fifty  of  his  friends,  when  she  herself  had  to  fly  for 
her  life,  with  her  infant  son  Lulach.  She  sought 
shelter  in  the  remoter  district  of  Ross,  of  which  the 
famous  Macbeth  appears  to  have  then  been  the  he. 
reditary  lord,  maintaining  probably  within  his  bounds 
an  all  but  nominal  independence  of  the  royal  au- 
thority, if  he  and  his  people  indeed  even  professed 
to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  Scottish 
king.  This  part  of  Scotland,  it  may  be  remember- 
ed, had  been  torn  scarcely  a  century  before  from 
Constantino  II.  by  the  Danes,  and  Macbeth  him- 
self may  possibly  have  been  of  Danish  lineage.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  to  him  the  Lady  Gruoch  now  gave 
her  hand.     She  is  the  Lady  Macbeth,  made  familiar 
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to  OS  aU  by  the  wooderfdl  drama  of  Shakspeare. 
It  would  appear  that  for  some  time  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Duican,  Macbeth  and  his  wife  had  feigned 
•n  acquiescence  in  his  title,  and  had  probably  even 
won  the  confidence  of  the  good  and  tmsuspecting 
king  (the  pure-breathed  Duncan,  as  he  is  designated 
in  Celtic  song)  by  their  services  or  professions. 
The  end  of  their  plot,  however,  was,  that  Duncan 
w^  barbarously  assassinated  in  1039,  not,  as  Shak- 
speare has  it,  in  Macbeth*s  castle  at  Inverness,  but 
at  a  place  called  Bothgonanan,  n^ar  Elgin.^  Mac- 
beth immediately  mounted  the  throne,  and  the  ac- 
counts of  the  oldest  chroniclers  give  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  filled  it  both  ably  and  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  the  people.  A  usurper  may  be  con- 
sidered to  give  proof  of  ability  by  his  successful 
attempt;  and  the  original  defect  of  his  title  will 
often  force  him  to  seek  support  by  the  wisdom  and 
beneficence  of  his  government.  The  partisans  of 
the  race  of  Kenneth  III.,  however,  resisted  the 
oew  king  from  the  first ;  for  Duncan  had  left  two 
sons,  the  elder  of  whom,  Malcolm,  fled  on  his  fath- 
er's assassination  to  Cumberland,  and  the  younger, 
Donald,  to  the  Western  Isles.  One  revolt  in  favor 
of  Malc(^m*s  restoration  was  headed  by  his  grand- 
father, the  Abbot  of  Dunkeld ;  but  this  and  several 
other  similar  attempts  failed.  At  length,  in  1054, 
Macdaflf,  marmor  or  chief  (improperly  called  by 
later  writers  Thane)  of  Fife,  his  patriotism  inflamed, 
it  is  said,  by  some  personal  injuries,  called  to  arms 
his  numerous  retainers;  and  Siward,  the  Danish 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  whose  sister  Duncan  had 
cituried,  having  joined  him  at  the  head  of  a  formi- 
dable force,  the  two  advanced  together  upon  Mac- 
beth. Their  first  encounter  appears  to  have  taken 
place,  as  tradition  and  Shakspeare  agree  in  repre- 
senting, in  the  neighborhood  of  Dunsinan  Hill  in  An- 
gus, on  die  summit  of  which  Macbeth  probably  iiad  a 
stronghold.'  Defeated  here,  the  usurper  retreated 
to  the  fastnesses  of  the  north,  where  he  appears  to 
have  protracted  the  war  for  about  two  years  longer. 
His  last  place  of  refuge  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
fortress  in  a  solitary  valley  in  die  parish  of  Lunfa- 
oan,  in  Aberdeenshire.  In  this  neighborhood  he 
was  attacked  by  the  forces  under  the  command  of 
Macduff  and  Malcolm,  on  the  5th  of  December, 
10o6,  and  fell  in  the  fight,  struck  down,  it  is  said, 
by  the  hand  of  Macduff".  His  follower^,  however, 
did  not  even  yet  everywhere  throw  down  their 
irms.  They  immediately  set  up  as  king  Lulach, 
the  aon  of  Lady  Macbeth,  who  indeed,  as  descended 
from  Dnfif  the  elder  son  of  Malcolm  I.  in  the  same 
degree  in  which  his  rival  was  descended  from  Mal- 
cofan's  younger  son,  Kenneth  III.,  might  be  aflirn*ed 
to  have  had  the  better  right  to  the  throne  of  the 
two.    Lulach,  however,  a  fugitive  all  the  while  that 

*  **TW  wofd  Bollifirauwa  nesaf  in  Gtelie,  the  Smithes  Dwelling, 
k  «  pnbaUa  thmt  the  Msaanna  lay  in  ambiwh,  and  maidered  Him  at 
•  ■Bith't  haam  in  tine  neighborliood  of  Elgin.**— Haile's  Annals,  i.  1. 

tijL  of  1619.) 

*  Tbe  knadttitmm  of  an  ancient  itone  Imilding  are  itill  to  be  found 
bened  in  the  eoil  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Dnnainan  ia  about  eight 
■iIm  aiMtb-eaet  from  Perth ;  the  hill  ie  of  verj  regular  shape,  and 
^haogh  awn  than  a  thoaaand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  has 
hecB  wppoBSid  to  be  in  great  part  artificial.— See  Chahnen*  Caledonia, 


he  was  a  king,  did  not  long  bear  the  empty  title  that 
thus  mocked  his  fortunes.  His  forces  and  those  of 
Malcolm  met  on  the  3d  of  April,  1057,  at  Eassie,  in 
Angus ;  and  that  day  ended  his  life,  and  also  broke 
for  ever  the  power  of  his  faction.  In  a  few  days 
after  this  (on  the  25th  of  April,  the  Festival  of  St. 
Mark)  Malcolm  III.  was  crowned  at  Scone.  But 
the  history  of  his  reign  belongs  to  the  next  period. 

It  will  be  convenient  also,  before  we  close  the 
present  chapter,  to  turn  for  a  few  moments  to  the 
course  of  events  in  Ireland,  which,  although  not 
politicaUy  connected  with  England  in  the  period 
under  review,  had  already  acquired  a  remarkable 
celebrity,  and  begun  to  maintain  a  considerable  in. 
tercourse  both  with  Britain  and  with  continental 
Europe.  Taking  up  the  history  of  Ireland  at  the 
point  where  we  left  it  in  the  Introduction,  we  find 
tiie  country  at  the  commencement  of  our  era  sub- 
jected to  the  rule  of  the  Scots,  a  foreign  people, 
who  had  wrested  the  supreme  dominion  of  it  from 
the  Tuath  de  Danans,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
latter  had  displaced  their  predecessors  the  Firbolgs, 
with  which  last  mentioned  occupants  the  first  glim- 
merings of  historic  light  break  through  the  confu- 
sion and  darkness  of  the  national  traditions.  The 
fables  of  the  bards,  indeed,  make  mention  of  three 
still  earlier  races  by  whom  the  island  was  succes- 
sively colonized — the  Partholans,  so  called  from 
their  leader  Partholan,  a  descendant  of  Japhet,  who 
arrived  four  hundred  years  after  the  flood; — the 
Nemedians,  who  came  from  the  Euxine  three  cen- 
turies afterwards ; — and  the  Fomorians,  from  Africa, 
who  were  the  immediate  predecessors  of  the  Fir- 
bolgs. But  all  that  can  be  gathered  from  the  chaos 
of  wild  inventions  which  forms  this  first  part  of  the 
Irish  story  is,  that  probably  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Firbolg9  the  country  had  been  peopled  by  that 
Celdc  race  to  which  the  great  body  of  its  popula- 
tion still  continues  to  belong.  These  primitive 
Celtic  colonists,  whose  blood,  jvhose  speech,  whose 
manners  and < customs  .remain,  in  spite  of  all  subse- 
quent foreign  infusions,  dominant  throughout  the 
island  to  this  day,  would  seem  to  be  the  Partholans 
of  the  legendary  account.  The  Fomorians,  again, 
who  came  from  Africa,  were  perhaps  the  Pheni- 
cians  or  Carthaginians.  The  Nemedians,  the  Tuath 
de  Danans,  the  Fu-bolgs,  and  the  Scots  or  Milesians, 
are  affirmed  to  have  all  been  of  the  same  race, 
which  was  different  from  that  of  the  Pai'tholans ;  a 
statement  which  is  most  easily  explained  by  suppo- 
sing that  aU  these  subsequent  bodies  of  colonists  or 
invaders  were  of  .the  (jothic  or  Teutonic  stock,  and 
came,  as  indeed  the  bardic  narrative  makes  them  to 
have  done,  from  the  north  of  continental  Europe.  ^ 
It  seems,  at  all  events,  to  be  most  probable  that  the 
Scots  were  a  Gothic  people ;  Scyt^s,  Scoti,  Gothi, 
Gets,  indeed  appear  to  be  only  different  forms  of 
the  same  word.^  The  Scots  are  supposed,  by  the 
ablest  inquirers,  not  to  have  made  their  appearance 
in  Ireland  very  long  before  the  commencement  of 
our  era,  if  their  colonization  be  not,  indeed,  a  still 
more  recent  event;  for  we  believe  no  trace  of  their 

1  See  this  roatter  very  ably  treated  in  Pinkerton*!  Diaeertation  oo 
the  Origin  and  PmgTeai  of  the  Scythiana  or  Gothi,  Part  i.  ch.ip.  1. 
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occupation  is  to  be  discovered  before  the  second  or 
third  century.  From  the  fourth  century  down  to 
the  eleventh — ^that  is,  during  the  whole  of  the  pe- 
riod with  which  we  are  at  present  engaged — Ire- 
land was  known  by  the  name  of  Scotia  or  Scotland, 
and  the  Irish  generally  by  that  of  the  Scoti  or  Scots ; 
nor  till  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  were  these 
names  ever  otherwise  applied.^  If  the  Scots  of 
North  Britain  were  spoken  of,  they  were  so  desig- 
nated as  being  considered  to  be  a  colony,  of  Irish. 

The  bardic  account,  however,  carries  back  the 
arrival  of  the  Scotic  colony,  under  the  conduct  of 
Heber  and  Heremon  the  sons  of  M ilesius,  to  a  much 
more  ancient  date ;  and  the  modem  inquirers  who 
have  endeavored  to  settle  the  chronology  of  that 
version  of  the  story  have  assigned  the  event,  in  the 
most  moderate  of  their  calculations,  to  the  fifth  or 
sixth  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Others 
place  it  nearly  a  thousand  years  earlier.  It  is  re- 
lated that  the  two  brothers  at  first  divided  the  island 
between  them,  Heber,  the  elder,  taking  to  himself 
Leinster  and  Munster,  and  Heremon  getting  Ulster 
and  Connaught ;  but,  in  imitation  of  Romulus  and 
Remus  (if  we  ought  not  rather  to  suppose  the  Irish 
to  have  been  the  prototype  of  the  ckssic  incident), 
they  afterwards  quarreled,  and,  Heber  having  been 
slain,  Heremon  became  sole  sovereign.  From  him 
is  deduced  a  regular  succession  of  monarchs  of  all 
Ireland  down  to  Kimbaoth,  who  is  reckoned  the  fifty- 
seventh  in  the  list,  and  is  said  to  have  reigned  about 
two  hundred  years  before  our  era.  Besides  the 
supreme  monarch,  it  is  admitted  that  there  were 
always  four  subordinate  kings,  reigning  each  over  his 
province ;  and  the  history  is  made  up  in  great  part 
of  the  wars  of  these  reguli,  not  only  with  one  another, 
but  frequently  also  with  their  common  sovereign 
lord.  Tacitus  relates  that  one  of  the  reguli  of  Ire- 
land, who  had  been  driven  from  his  country  by  some 
domestic  revolution,  came  over  to  Britain  to  Agri- 
cola,  who  kept  him  with  him  under  the  semblance 
of  friendship,  in  the  hope  of  some  time-  or  other 
ha^g  an  opportunity  of  making  use  of  liim.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  Agricola  that  Ireland  might  have  been 
conquered  and  kept  in  subjection  by  a  single  legion 
and  a  few  auxiliaries.  Tacitus  observes,  however, 
that  its  ports  and  harbors  were  better  known  than 
those  of  Britain,  through  the  merchants  that  resorted 
to  them  and  the  extent  of  their  foreign  commerce.' 

We  need  not  further  pursue  the  obscure  and 
undoubtedly  in  great  part  fabulous  annals  of  the 
country  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  It 
is  probable  that  some  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
religion  had  penetrated  to  Ireland  before  the  mission 
of  St.  Patrick;  but  it  was  by  the  labors  of  that 
celebrated  personage  that  the  general  conversion  of 
the  people  was  effected  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth 
century.  The  first  Christian  king  of  Ireland  was 
Leogaire,  or  Laogaire  Mac  Neil,  whose  reign  is 
stated  to  have  extended:  from  a.d.  428  to  a.d.  463. 
The  twenty-ninth  king,  counting  from  him,  was 

I  See  this  oompletely  cttoblished,  and  aU  the  authoritiei  collected, 
io  Pinkeiton'i  Enqairy,  Part  ▼.  chap.  4. 
«  Ayric.  24. 


Donald  III.,  who  reigned  from  a.d.  743  to  a.d.  763. 
It  wa«  in  his  time  (in  a.d.  748)  that  the  Danes  or 
Northmen  made  their  first  descent  upon  Ireland. 
In  815,  in  the  reign  of  Aodhus  V.,  these  invaders 
obtained  a  fixed  settlement  in  Armagh ;  and  thirty 
years  afterwards,  their  leader,  Turgesius,  or  Tur- 
ges,  a  Norwegian,  was  proclaimed  king  of  all  Ireland. 
At  length  a  general  massacre  of  the  foreigners  led 
to  the  restoration  of  the  line  of  the  native  princes. 
But  new  bands  speedily  arrived  from  the  north  to 
avenge  their  countrymen;  and  in  a  few  years  all 
the  chief  ports  and  towns  throughout  the  south  and 
along  the  east  coast  were  again  in  their  hands.  The 
struggle  between  the  two  races  for  the  dominion 
of  the  country  continued  with  little  intermission 
and  with  various  fortune  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half,  although  the  Danes,  too,  had  embraced 
Christianity  about  the  year  948.  The  closing  period 
of  the  long  contest  is  illustrated  by  the  heroic  deeds 
of  the  renowned  Brien  Boroimhe,  or  Born,  the 
«*  Brien  the  Brave*'  of  song,  who  was  first  king  of 
Munster,  and  afterwards  king  of  all  Ireland.  He 
occupied  the  national  throne  from  1003  to  1014,  in 
which  latter  year  he  feU,  sword  in  hand,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-eight,  in  the  great  battle  of  Clontarf,  in 
which,  however,  the  Danish  power  received  a  dis- 
comfiture from  which  it  never  recovered.  Brien, 
however,  though  his  merits  and  talents  had  raised 
him  to  the  supreme  power,  not  being  of  the  ancient 
royal  house,  is  looked  upon  as  tittle  better  than  a 
usurper  by  the  Irish  historians ;  and  the  true  king  of 
this  date  is  reckoned  to  have  been  Maelsechlan  Mac 
Domhnaill,  more  manageably  written  M elachlan,  or 
Malachi,  whom  Brien  deposed.  Malachi,  too,  was 
a  great  warrior ; — the  same  patriotic  poet  who  in 
our  own  day,  and  in  our  Saxon  tongue,  has  cele- 
brated "  the  glories  of  Brien  the  Brave,"  has  also 
sung,— 

"  Let  Erin  remember  the  days  of  old, 
Ere  her  faithleH  sons  betray*d  her, 
When  Malachi  wore  the  collar  of  gdd 
Which  he  won  from  her  proud  invader  ;**— 

and  on  the  death  of  Brien,  Malachi  was  restored  to  the 
throne,  which  he  occupied  till  1022.  He  is  reckoned 
the  forty-second  Christian  king  of  Ireland.'  The 
interruption  of  the  regular  succession,  however,  by 
the  elevation  of  Brien,  now  brought  upon  the  coun- 
try  the  new  calamity  of  a  contest  among  several 
competitors  for  the  throne ;  and  the  death  of  Mala- 
chi was  followed  by  a  season  of  great  confusion  and 
national  misery.  The  game  was  eventually  reduced 
to  a  trial  of  strength  between  Donchad,  the  son  of 
Brien,  and  Donchad*s  nephew,  Turlogh;  and.  in 
1064  Turlogh  succeeded  in  overpowering  his  uncle ; 
who,  bidding  fareweU  to  arms  and  to  ambition,  re- 
tired across  the  sea,  and  ended  his  days  as  a  monk 
at  Rome.  Turlogh,  reckoned  a  usurper  by  the  na- 
tive annalists,  but  acknowledged  to  have  ruled  the 
country  ably  and  well,  occupied  the  Irish  throne  at 
the  epoch  of  the  Norman  conquest  of  England. 

I  In  these  dates  we  have  followed  the  authority  of  the  **  Catalofus 
ChronoIogicQs  Hegnm  Christianonim  HibemiK/'  in  0'Cnnnor*s  "  Re< 
mm  Hibemioaram  Srriptores  Vetervs,*'  toI.  i.pp.  Ixxr.,  &c 
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CHAPTER  11. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGION. 


Section  I.    Saxon  Paganish. 


F  the  heatheniam  of 
the  Angles,  Jutes, 
and  Saxons,  the 
three  tribes  of 
northern  Germany 
that  supplied  the 
invaders  and  con- 
querors of  Britain 
in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries,  if 
these  races  had  any 
system  of  super- 
stition peculiar  to 
themseWes,  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  know  anything. 
Bat  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  their  mythology 
WIS  the  same  which  is  known  to  have  flourished  at 
tke  same  period,  or  not  long  after,  among  their  kin- 
dred who  remained  in  their  original  seats  around  the 
Bahic.  The  historic  traditions  of  the  Saxons  as 
well  as  of  the  ancient  Danes  and  Swedes,  all  ascend 
to  aad  terminate  with  Woden,  or  Odin,  the  cele- 
brated head  of  that  mythology.  This  system  is 
preserved  to  us  in  the  two  books  of  the  Edda,  the 
^  compiled  about  a.d.  1057  by  Soemund  Sig- 
toittOD ;  the  second  about  a.d.  1160  by  Snorro  Stur- 
leson,  from  such  sacred  poems  of  the  ancient  scalds, 
ur  bards  of  northern  paganism,  as  still  survived  either 
in  the  memory  of  the  people,  or  in  a  written  form. 
A  more  compendions  view  of  the  religion  of  Odin  is 
^  given  in  the  singular  poem  entitled  the  Voluspa, 
that  18,  the  Prophecy  of  Vola,  which  is  certainly 
more  ancient  than  the  second  Edda,  in  which  it  is 
oftea  quoted  as  an  authority,  and  is  believed,  as  well 
u  the  irst  Edda,  to  be  the  composition  of  Soemund. 
In  describuig  the  religion  of  the  north,  therefore, 
we  are  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  DruMs,  left  to  the 
*ifue  inferences  that  may  be  drawn  from  a  few 
notices,  probably  in  many  respects  mistaken,  left  to 
vs  by  writers  of  another  creed,  of  doctrines  which 
dieir  votaries  anxiously  endeavored  to  conceal  from 
the  uninitiated ;  but  we  have  the  fullest  information 
on  all  the  par^ulars  of  the  system  from  the  most 
competent  authorities,  its  believers  and  professors 
themselves. 

When  we  attempt,  however,  to  investigate  its 
^viieat  history,  we  are  encountered  by  the  same 
difficulties  that  are  found  to  exist  in  the  case  of 
eveiy  similar  creed.  The  source  from  whence  it 
med,  the  period  of  its  first  promulgation,  and  the 
t^eota  by  whom  it  was  planted  in  the  several  coun- 
tries where  it  flourished,  are  historical  difliculties 
that  8tiU  remain  to  be  settled.  Instead  of  facts,  we 
ve  here  presented  with  fables  which  it  is  impossible 
to  restore  to  their  original  truth ;  and  for  the  earthly 
founder  of  a  refigion,  we  have  a  shadowy  form  armed 


with  the  attributes  of  divinity,  and  receiving  divine 
honors  after  a  life  of  miracles  on  earth.  The  most 
probable  account  that  can  be  given  of  the  matter  ap- 
pears to  be  the  following : — Sigge,  the  son  of  Fri- 
dulph,  chief  of  the  Asi,  a  Scythian  tribe,  originaUy 
perhaps  from  the  north  of  Persia,  being  oppressed, 
in  common  with  the  other  chieftains  of  the  country 
to  the  north  of  the  Euxine,  by  Pompey,  at  the  close 
of  the  Mithridatic  war,  in  the  century  immediately 
preceding  our  era,  resolved  to  maintain  his  liberty 
by  abandoning  the  land  of  his  fathers.  Gathering, 
therefore,  his  people  together,  he  led  them  in  safety 
from  the  Euxine  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  There 
he  found  a  country  far  wilder  than  that  he  had 
abandoned,  and  a  scanty  population,  inferior  in  arts 
and  arms  to  his  warlike  Scythians.  The  result  of  su- 
perior knowledge  was  soon  exhibited.  The  houseless 
fugitive  became  a  conqueror — ^the  martyr  to  liberty 
an  enslaver  of  nations.  In  a  short  period  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  surrounding  regions  attested  the 
power  of  his  arms,  while,  by  his  superior  intelli- 
gence, he  endeavored  to  civilize  those  tribes  which 
his  valor  had  subdued.^ 

It  was  natural,  under  these  circumstances,  that 
the  son  of  Fridnlph  should  become  a  god.  A  rude 
and  <;reduIous  people  would  easily  be  persuaded  to 
deify  a  mortal  who  had  come  thus  strangely  among 
them,  and  wrought  so  wonderful  a  revolution  in  their 
social  condition.  The  resistless  conqueror  was  also  a 
poet,  a  sage,  a  legislator,  and  a  priest ;  and  while  his 
powers  of  persuasion  are  described  as  miraculous, 
he  is  supposed  also  to  have  distinctly  claimed  a 
divine  commission.  Political  expediency  might 
suggest  to  him  such  a  step,  to  bind  more  firmly  the 
tribes  he  had  conquered  by  a  common  religion.  In 
this  manner  Sigge,  the  conqueror  and  lawgiver  of 
the  north,  is  supposed  to  have  become  Odin,  its  pre- 
siding deity.  Whether  this  was  the  name  of  the 
supreme  being  whom  the  northern  tribes  had  wor- 
shiped before  his  arrival,  and  which  he  was  after- 
wards pleased  to  assume,  is  uncertain.*  His  chil- 
dren, who  were  numerous,  were  invested  by  bim 
with  the  government  of  the  conquered  provinces ; 
and  it  was  natural  that  they  should  subsequently 
find  a  place  in  the  same  mythology  which  had  origi- 
nated in  the  deification  of  their  sire.  This  was  but 
a  new  form  of  the  Cretan  Jupiter  and  his  offspring. 
The  end  of  the  ambitious  Scythian  was  well  fitted 
to  complete  and  consolidate  his  fabric  of  delusion. 
Finding  his  death  approaching,  he  inflicted  nine 
wounds  in  a  circle  upon  his  body,  and  telling  his 
people  that  he  was  departing  to  his  native  land  to 
become  a  god,  he  expired.' 

»  Mallet*!  Nortberu  Anttqaiti^s,  chap.  it.  "^ 

s  Ibid.  ch.  Tj.  s  Ibid.  ch.  ir. 
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In  considering  the  career  of  this  remarkable  per- 
sonage, the  imagination  naturally  turns  to  the  mys- 
terious history  of  the  first  Peruvian  Inca.  But 
a  still  closer  parallel  is  to  be  found  between  the 
Scythian  Odin  and  the  Arabian  Mohammed.  Both 
were  impostors  upon  a  gigantic  scale,  and  influenced 
the  destinies  of  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race. 
Under  their  auspices,  the  tribes  of  the  east  and  the 
north  were  brought  together,  and  inspired  for  the 
momentous  part  they  were  in  due  season  called 
upon  to  act  in  the  drama  of  the  world,  when  they 
came  in  their  irresistible  might  to  destroy,  that 
they  might  regenerate.  The  philosophy  of  history 
scarcely  presents  a  more  interesting  subject  of  con- 
jecture than  the  probable  fate  of  the  civilized  world, 
had  the  two  great  superstitions  sent  forth  their 
myriads  simultaneously.  What  would  have  been 
the  issue  to  the  human  race,  had  they  met  upon 
the  great  battle-field  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  con- 
tend with  equal  valor  and  fanaticism,  while  the  pos- 
session of  the  earth  itself  was  the  prize  in  question  ? 

It  is  proper  to  mention,  however,  that  the  chro- 
nology of  Odin's  emigration  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  controversy.  While  Mallet  has  placed  the 
event  as  early  as  the  time  of  Pompey,^  others  have 
postponed  it  till  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 
It  is  probable  that  more  than  one  victorious  conqueror 
or  subtle  priest  assumed  the  name  of  Odin,  and  that 
in  process  of  time  their  several  qualities  and  exploits 
came  all  to  be  attributed  to  the  first,  just  as  the 
achievements  of  several  Greek  champions,  all  assum- 
ing the  name  of  Hercules,  were  bestowed  upon  a 
single  hero.  This  supposition  will  also  explain  the 
circumstance  of  several  northern  warriors  having 
asserted  their  descent  from  Odin  at  the  distance  of 
only  four  or  five  generations,  at  a  date  so  recent  as 
the  Saxon  invasion  of  England.^ 

The  religious  system  which  the  Scythian  legis- 
lator established  was,  no  doubt,  amplified  in  a  more 
advanced  age  by  the  united  efiforts  of  priests  and 
poets,  although  in  every  stage  it  continued  to  cor- 
respond with  the  character  of  its  ferocious  votaries. 
Its  breath  is  that  of  a  furnace,  and  its  *«  voice  is  still 
for  war."  A  wild  grandeur  as  well  as  a  solemn 
gloom  pervades  it,  harmonizing  with  the  scenery  of 
its  native  home ;  and  its  fantastic  array  of  tales  and 
miracles  was  well  adapted  to  the  \inderstandings  of 
a  people  too  ignorant  to  philosophize,  and  too  indo- 
lent to  cavil.  Occasionally,  too,  there  irradiate  from 
its  darkness  those  emanations  of  truth  which  are 
found  in  mythologies  even  the  most  depraved,  and 
which  appear  to  evince  by  their  purity  that  they 
are  light  from  heaven.  These  are  most  probably  the 
relics  of  the  simple  theism  of  the  patriarchal  era. 
Even  the  Edda,  here  probably  following  the  original 
belief  of  the  rude  children  of  the  north,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Scythian,  describes  the  supreme 
Divinity  as  "  The  author  of  everything  that  exists ; 
the  eternal,  the  ancient,  the  living  and  awful  Being ; 

1  Thii  opinion  t«  favored  hy  Snorro  Starleaon,  the  Icelandic  his- 
torian who  floariahed  in  the  thirteenth  oentury,  and  bj  the  modem 
TorfKus. 

>  Another  theory,  howeTer,  ia,  that  Odin  never  existed,  and  is  merely 
a  mythological  personafe,— the  god  of  war.  See  thisriew  supported 
by  Pinkerton  in  his  "  Dissertation  on  the  Scythians/'  Part  ii.  chap.  5. 


the  searcher  into  concealed  things ;  the  Being  who 
never  changes — ^who  lives  and  governs  during  the 
ages ;  who  directs  everything  that  is  high  and  eve- 
rything that  is  low."  But  far  different  are  the  at- 
tributes of  Odin.  *  He  is  caUed  «*  The  terrible  and 
severe  god ;  the  father  of  slaughter ;  the  god  that 
carries  desolation  and  fire;  the  active  and  roaring 
deity;  he  who  gives  victory  and  revives  courage  in 
the  conflict ;  who  names  those  that  are  to  be  slain." 
Such  a  divinity  was' more  suited  to  the  imaginations 
of  a  people  who  continually  rushed  like  eagles  to  the 
slaughter.  The  former  could  rule  alone;  and, 
therefore,  by  his  simple  votaries  he  was  contem- 
plated without  the  intervention  of  a  delegate,  and 
worshiped  without  an  image.  But  the  Odin  of  the 
subsequent  mythology  required  the  aid  of  associates, 
and  therefore  his  followers  liberally  furnished  him 
with  deputies,  for  the  various  operations  of  heaven 
and  earth.  Frigga,  or  Frea,  his  wife,  was  the  god- 
dess of  love,  pleasure,  and  sensuality.  Thor  con- 
trolled the  tempests.  Balder  was  the  god  of  light, 
Kiord  of  the  waters,  Tyr  of  champions,  Brage  of 
orators  and  poets,  and  Heimdal  was  the  janitor  of 
heaven,  and  the  guardian  of  the  rainbow.  Eleven 
gods  in  all,  and  as  many  goddesses,  all  the  children 
of  Odin  and  Frea,  assisted  their  parents,  and  were, 
like  them,  objects  of  worship. 

These,  however,  would  still  have  formed  but  a 
scanty  polytheism;  and  when  fancy  assumes  the 
right  of  creating  gods,  the  limits  are  only  determined 
by  its  own  activity.  An  immense  array  of  inferior 
divinities  followed.  There'  were  three  Fates  by 
whom  the  career  of  men  were  predestined ;  and 
every  individual  was  supposed,  besides,  to  have  a 
Fate  attending  him,  by  whom  his  life  was  controlled 
and  its  end  determined.  There  were  also  the  Val- 
keries,  a  species  of  inferior  goddesses,  who  acted  as 
celestial  attendants,  and  who  were  also  employed  by 
Odin  to  determine  victory  and  select  the  warriors 
who  were  to  perish.  And  in  addition  to  aU  these 
there  was  the  usual  corruption  of  the  idea  of  an 
all-pervading  Providence  in  the  Genii  and  Spirits, 
who  mingled  in  every  event,  and  were  possessed 
of  supernatural  power  whether  to  bless  or  injure. 
The  necessaiy  concomitant  of  infernal  agents  was 
also  appended  to  the  creed.  Their  personification 
of  the  evil  principle  was  Lok,  sometimes  deprecated 
as  a  god,  and  always  dreaded  as  an  enemy,  whom 
the  deities,  in  consequence  of  his  malignity,  had 
been  constrained  to  shut  up  in  a  cavern.  He  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Edda  as  beautiful  in  form,  btkt  depraved 
in  character;  »*the  calumniator  of  the  gods,  the 
grand  contriver  of  deceit  and  frauds,  the  reproach 
of  gods  and  men."  The  goddess  Hela,  the  wolf 
Fenris,  the  great  Dragon,  the  Giants,  and  the  ma- 
lignant Genii,  completed  the  dark  array  of  their 
mythology. 

On  the  subject  of  a  future  state,  the  religion  of 
the  north  was  particularly  explicit ;  and  a  heaven 
was  formed  congenial  to  a  people  whose  chief  em- 
ployment and  greatest  pleasure  was  battle.  Those 
who  had  led  a  life  of  heroism  or  perished  bravely  in 
fight,  ascended  to  Valhalla,  and  the  felicity  which 
awaited  them  there  was  rapture  to  the  imagination 
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of  a  Due  or  a  Saxon.  The  day  was  spent  in  furious 
conflict,  amidBt  the  struggle  of  armies  and  the  clear- 
ing  of  shields ;  but  at  eToning  the  conflict  ceased ; 
eferj  wound  was  suddenly  healed;  and  the  con- 
tending warriors  sat  down,  to  the  banquet,  where 
they  feasted  on  the  exhaustless  flesh  of  the  boar 
Scrimner,  and  drank  huge  draug&ts  of  mead  from 
the  skulls  of  their  enemies.  But  the  wicked,  by 
which  term  the  cowardly  and  the  slothful  were 
chiefly  intimated,  were  doomed  to  the  miseries  of 
Xtflheim.^  There  Hela  dwelt,  and  exercised  her 
terrible  supremacy.  Her  palace  was  Anguish,  her 
table  Famine,  her  waiters  Expectation  and  Delay, 
the  threshold  of  her  door  was  Precipice,  her  bed 
was  Leanness,  and  her  look  struck  terror  into  every 
beholder. 

It  is  here  that  a  creed  generally  terminates ;  but 
at  this  point  the  northern  mythology  only  finds  a 
resting-place  for  a  moment.  A  fresh  flight  is  com- 
menced, and  a  new  roTelation  more  mysterious  and 
more  august  than « the  former  is  unfolded.  That 
bliss  and  those  punishments  are  not  eternal,  but 
only  for  a  season.  After  ages  have  revolved,  and 
when  time  has  arrived  at  its  close,  terrible  signs  in 
heaven  and  earth  are  to  announce  the  coming 
diseohition ;  while  the  human  race,  unsuspicious  of 
the  danger,  shall  be  involved  in  universal  depravity. 
And  then  comes  the  end.  The  malignant  powers, 
so  tong  constrained,  sre  to  burst  from  their  en- 
thralment;  the  gods  are  to  perish  beneath  their 
fierce  assault,  or  in  despair,  and  by  mutual  wounds ; 
even  Odin  himself  expires,  while  a  conflagration 
bursts  forth,  in  which  Valhalla,  and  the  world,  and 
the  place  of  penal  anguish,  with  all  their  divine 
and  human  inhabitants,  are  to  be  consumed  and 
pass  away.  But  from  this  second  chaos  a  new 
world  is  to  emerge  in  its  youthful  grandeur,  with  a 
heaven  more  glorious  than  ValhaUa,  and  a  hell  more 
fearful  than  Niflheim ;  while  over  all  a  God  appears 
preeminent  and  alone,  possessed  of  greater  might 
and  nobler  attributes  than  Odin.  Then,  too,  the 
hnman  race  are  finally  to  be  tried,  when  higher 
virtues  than  bravery,  and  heavier  guilt  than  cow- 
ardice, are  to  form  the  standisrd  of  good  and  evil. 
The  righteous  shall  then  be  received  into  Gimle, 
while  the  bad  shall  be  doomed  to  the  unutterable 
ponishments  of  Nastrande ;  and  either  state  shall 
continue  through  eternity,  under  the  reign  of  Him 
who  is  eternal. 

In  this  strange  system  it  is  interesting  to  mark 
the  existence  of  two  distmct  creeds,  united,  yet  not 
incorporated;  the  one  simple  and  spiritual,  the 
other  extravagant  and  sensual.  In  other  creeds  a 
'comf^te  amalgamation  has  been  accomplished 
between  the  first  principles  of  pure  religion  and 
the  adventitions  corruptions  of  succeeding  periods, 
because,  in  these,  the  progress  from  primeval  truth 
to  error  has  been  the  gradual  work^of  ages.  In 
that  case,  though  a  few  of  those  original  principles 
are  suffered  to  remain,  which  form  the  common 
basis  of  every  system  of  religions  belief,  yet  the 
fables  that  gather  upon  them  become  gradually  so 

^  E«ea  tht  god  Bdder,  becaoM  b«  died  a  natoxsl  &9l\  wu  con- 
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identified  with  the  whole,  that  they  can  scarcely  bn 
recognised  or  separated  from  the  general  masF. 
But  in  the  system  of  Odin  there  ia  nothing  of  thin 
complete  intermixture  and  amalgamation.  Hero 
there  is  only  one  system  superinduced  upon 
another,  while  each  remains  separate  and  distinct. 
The  coming  of  the  ferocious  and  popular  creed 
from  Scythia  resembled  the  sudden  rush  of  a  lavn 
torrent  rather  than  the  gradual  concretion  of  a 
fresh  soil;  and  under  its  hard  and  gloomy  surface 
we  can  discover  the  layer  of  earth  still  unmixed 
that,  before  the  inundation,  was  the  source  of  beauty 
and  sustenance.  The  son  of  Fridulph,  though  hc^ 
found  in  his  new  home  a  people  far  inferior  to  h'm 
own,  yet  found  them  possessed  of  a  higher  system 
of  religion  than  was  known  to  his  more  accom- 
plished countrymen ;  and  some  of  its  principles  hit 
adopted,  while  the  rest  he  tacitly  sanctioned,  or 
left  undisturbed,  in  the  propagation  of  his  new 
creed.  It  is  thus,  perhaps,  that  we  are  to  account 
for  the  discourse  ascribed  to  him  called  the  •*  Hava- 
maal," '  containing  a  morality  not  only  superior  to 
his  general  precepts,  but  even  at  variance  with 
their  tenor;  and  thus  also  in  the  Edda  have  tht> 
singularly  clear  traditions  of  chaos,  the  creation  of 
man,  the  deluge,  and  the  restoration  of  the  world, 
come  to  be  mingled  with  the  wildest  fables.  ThuH. 
above  all,  may  we  solve  the  otherwise  incompre- 
hensible  anomaly  of  the  northern  creed,  where  we 
recognize  so  distinctly  the  existence  of  two  chiet' 
deities,  the  one  a  warrior-god  surrounded  by  hi^ 
assistant  powers,  and  doomed  to  perish, — the  other 
a  more  spiritual  and  exalted  Being,  who  reigns 
alone,  and  shaU  live  for  ever;  together  with  the 
two-fold  standard  of  good  and  evil,  the  double 
j  heaven,  and  the  double  hell.  When  truth  and 
error  tl^us  come  into  competition  the  result  may 
easily  be  anticipated.  The  former,  severe  and  un- 
I  compromising  in  its  authority,  is  supplanted  by  thi^ 
I  indulgences  of  the  latter;  and  the  primitive  sim- 
plicity of  its  ritual  is  soon  eclipsed  by  gay  festivals 
'  and  splendid  processions.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that,  among  the  fierce  worshipers  of  Odin,  we  can 
:  discover  no  practical  results  of  that  patriarchal  faith 
I  that  lay  immediately  beneath  the  surface  of  their 
own  system.  Their  tempest-breathing  god,  and 
his  paradise  of  buttles,  though  these  were  finaUy  to 
be  consumed,  were  more  attractive  than  the  excel- 
lencies of  a  more  spiritual  deity,  and  the  eternity 
of  a  purer  heaven. 

The  rites  of  the  ^popular  worship  accorded  with 
the  spirit  of  such  a  grim  theology.  In  Germany, 
in  Denmark,  in  Sweden,  and  Norway,  there  wero 
temples  of  colossal  size  but  rugged  workmanship, 
in  which  Odin  was  represented  by  a  gigantic  imago 
armed,  and  crowned,  and  brandishing  a  naked 
sword;  his  wife  Frea  as  au  hermaphrodite;  Thor 
wearing  a  crown  of  stars,  and  wielding  his  terriblo 
mace ;  and  the  other  gods  and  goddesses  delineated 
according  to  their  respective  attributes.  Songs 
composed  under  that  wild  inspiration  which  charac- 
terized the  muse  of  the  north  were  chanted  in  their 
praise,  and,  as  in  other  rituals,  animals  deemed 
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n^ost  acceptable  to  each  god  were  sacrificed,  whOe 
the  blood  was  sprinkled  upon  the  worshipers. 
But  sterner  offerings  than  these  were  sometimes 
deemed  necessary,  when  the  emergency  was  ur- 
gent, or  when  an  extraordinary  boon  was  asked  of 
heaven.  Human  victims  drenched  the  altar ;  ^  and 
while  crowds  of  captives  and  slaves  were  fre- 
quently immolated,  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  at 
large,  princes  often  sacrificed  their  own  children, 
either  to  avert  a  mortal  sickness  or  secure  an  im- 
portant victory.'  As  they  believed  that  the  exclu- 
sion from  Valhalla,  which  a  natural  death  entailed, 
could  be  avoided  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  substitute, 
every  warrior  who  could  procure  a  slave  to  put  to 
death  with  this  object,  had  a  motive  peculiarly 
I)owerful  for  so  horrid  a  practice.  This  fearful 
practice  of  human  sacrifice,  which  seems  to  have 
l)een  common  to  every  ancient  creed  of  superstition, 
was  merely  the  climax  of  the  principle  that  as- 
cended from  a  handful  of  fruits  and  flowers,  to 
offerings  the  most  costly  and  valued.  When  a 
sacrifice  was  regarded  as  a  price,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  gift  should  correspond 
with  the  importance  of  the  petition,  and  in  this 
view  human  life  was  tendered  as  the  highest 
offering  of  all. 

As  females  among  the  northern  nations  were 
regarded  with  a  .veneration  elsewhere  unknown, 
find  were  supposed  to  be  chosen  receptacles  of 
divine  inspiration,  they  we're  therefore  considered 
HS  well  fitted  to  preside  over  the  worship  of  the 
^ods.  The  daughters  of  princes  ofiSciated  as 
priestesses  of  the  national  faith,  were  consulted  as 
the  oracles  of  heaven,  and  were  frequently  dreaded 
us  the  ministers  of  its  vengeance ;  while  those  who 
cultivated  the  favor  of  the  malignant  divinities 
were  held  to  be  witches  of  mightier  power  and 
wilder  terrors  than  the  classical  enchantresses  of 
Thessaly.  On  the  subject  of  the  authority  of  the 
priests  among  the  German  nations  we  are  less  dis. 
tinctly  informed.  Those  of  the  Saxons  were  not 
I>ermitted  to  mount  a  horse,  or  handle  a  warlike 
weapon;'  and  this  prohibition  has  been  supposed 
to  have  been  a  mark  of  disrespect  among  a  people  so 
tlevoted  to  arms ;  but  probably  it  originated  rather 
in  their  ideas  of  the  superior  sanctity  of  the  sacer- 
dotal ofiice  than  in  any  intention  to  degrade  it. 
This  view  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  account  of 
Tacitus,  who  represents  the  German  priests  as  also 
invested  with  magisterial  authority.  He  informs 
us  that  they  settled  controversies,  attended  the 
armies  in  their  expeditions,  and  not  only  awarded 
punishments,  but  inflicted  them  with  their  own 
hands,  while  the  fierce  warriors  who  received  their 
stripes  endured  them  as  inflictions  from  the  hand 
of  heaven. 

The  gloomy  regions  of  the  north,  and  the  lives 
of  its  inhabitants,  alternating  between  the  extremes 
of  activity  and  repose,  had  a  strong  tendency  to 
nurse  a  superstitious  temperament.    Among  vast 

>  Mallat's  Northeni  AatiqmtieB,  Td.  ii.  Dithmar'i  Chnmieles  of 
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forests  of  perpetual  twilight,  among  mountains 
rugged  with  rocks  of  i6e  and  crested  witli  storms, 
and  the  dismal  vicissitudes  of  northern  winters,  the 
flitting  shadows  that  traverse  the  wild  scenery 
become  spn-itual  visitants,  while  the  mysterious 
sounds  of  hill  and  valley  are  regarded  as  their 
supernatural  voices.  The  northern  nations  were 
superstitious,  not  only  from  the  scenery  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  lived,  but  from  their  rehgion, 
which  gave  to  every  object  and  event  a  presiding 
spirit ;  and  it  was  believed  that  from  these  super- 
natural intelligences  might  be  extorted,  not  only 
counsel  for  the  present,  but  premonition  of  the 
future*  The  direction  of  the  wind,  the  aspect  of 
the  sky,  the  flight  or  voice  of  birds,  the  entrails  of 
a  victim,  were  all  heavenly  indications,  in  which 
the  inquirers  took  counsel  of  the  gods  as  to  the 
course  of  an  enterprise,  and  endeavored  to  read  its 
issue.  The  graves  were  invoked  with  vehemence, 
and  the  dead  entreated  to  answer.  The  warrior, 
frequently  scorning  gentler  methods,  and  resolving 
to  force  a  reply,  rushed,  with  his  sword  brandished, 
into  the  storm,  that  he  might  subdue  its  guardian 
spirit,  and  compel  its  reluctant  utterance.  When 
the  knowledge  desired  was  of  high  importance,  the 
mode  of  consultation  was  proportionally  solemn. 
Men  were  stabbed  or  thrown  into  the  water ;  and 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  flowed,  or  the 
body  sank,  a  satisfactoiy  reply  was  elicited.^  They 
also  placed  great  reliance  upon  incantations;  and 
they  had  songs  by  which  the  elements  were  con- 
trolled, and  every  evil  averted,  as  well  as  every 
benefit  obtained.  The  smith,  an  important  per- 
sonage everywhere  in  the  earliest  age  of  civilization, 
had  a  song  by  which  the  glowing  iron  beneath  his 
hammer  became  a  breastplate  impenetrable  to  every 
earthly  weapon,  and  another  by  which  the  sword 
received  a  charmed  edge  that  nothing  could  resist. 
And  when  the  bark,  filled  with  its  armed  adven- 
turers, was  ready  to  rush  forth  wherever  fortune 
might  direct  its  course,  a  sure  promise  of  favorable 
winds  and  a  rich  harvest  of  plunder  was  supposed 
to  be  secured,  from  the  chant  of  some  withered 
beldame  sent  after  it  as  it  left  the  port.  The  same 
superstition  that  inspired  the  most  trancendent 
daring  could  also  depress  its  votaries  into  childish 
timidity.  Those  cheeks  would  turn  pale  at  the 
untoward  chattering  of  a  bird,  which  no  earthly 
danger  could  blanch;  and  an  adverse  fold  in  the 
entrails  of  a  sacrifice  stayed  that  projected  expedi- 
tion, of  which  the  danger  and  the  difiSculty  com- 
posed the  highest  charm. 

Such  were  the  general  principles  and  observances 
of  that  religion  which  appears  to  have  generally  ' 
prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  north.  We 
find,  however,  that  they  were  subject  to  great 
modifications,  according  to  the  situation  and  circum- 
stances of  the  several  tribes.  They  were  of  a  more 
sanguinary  complexion,  and  clothed  with  wilder 
terrors,  among  the  reckless  followers  of  the  sea- 
kings,  than  among  those  who  dwelt  on  shore  ;  and 
amidst  the  dark  recesses  of  Norway,  where  the 
mind  brooded  over  their  horrors,   unvisited  and 
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uirelieTed,  the  j  were  more  extravagant  than  among 
the  less  isolated  tribes  of  Germany.  Perhaps  the 
Saxon  invaders  of  Britain  might  be  classed  with 
those  among  whom  the  religion  assumed  its  least 
reTolting  shape,  while  the  Danes,  who  afterwards 
followed  in  dieir  track,  exhibited  the  worship  of 
(>iin  in  its  fiercest  and  most  pernicious  aspect. 
With  them  the  primitive  superstition  was  fearfully 
amplified  by  the  principles  and  tales  of  the  Scalds, 


who  clothed  it  in  their  songs  with  horrors  of  which 
ita  first  founders  had  probably  no  conception.  Thus, 
though  both  Saxons  and  Danes  worshiped  the  same 
gods,  and  believed  in  the  same  future  state,  yet  the 
former,  even  while  they  continued  heathens,  be- 
came peaceful  cultivators  of  the  soil  which  their 
swords  had  won,  while  the  latter  did  not  subside 
into  the  same  social  condition  until  after  they  had 
abandoned  their  original  creed. 


RvXNt  or  THE  MoNArrKRT  OF  lOXA,  OR  I-COLUHB-KILL.* 


SECTIOIf    II. 

Christianity. 

When  Hengist  and  Horsa,  and  their  followers, 
arrived  in  Britain,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
nin  pagans  themselves,  they  found  Christianity 
professed  both  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  island,  the  late  Roman  province,  and 
also  by  a  portion  of  the  natives  of  the  nprth,  the 
modem  Scotland,  then  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Picu.  The  Christianity  of  the  South  Britons,  how- 
ever, there  is  reason  to  believe,  had,  in  the  distrac- 
tions  aod  miseries  of  the  time,  both  ceased  to  exert 
moch  influence  over  the  lives  of  its  professors,  and 
likewise  become  mixed  with  many  corruptions  of 
doctrine.  Gildas  has  painted  the  manners  of  both 
people  and  clergy  in  the  darkest  colors ;  and  what- 
ever allowance  we  may  make  for  an  apparently 
atrabilious  temper,  and  a  very  vehement  and  de- 
clamatory style,  his  representations,  which  are  in 


part  adopted  by  Bede,  have  all  the  air  of  having  a 
foundation  of  truth.  In  addition  to  general  profli- 
gacy of  conduct,  he  charges  the  British  clergy  with 
what  he  calls  infidelity,  by  which  he  would  seem  to 
imply  something  beyond  mere  heresy  or  unsound, 
ness  of  faith.  From  the  oldest  remains  of  the  early 
Welsh  poetry,  which  belong  probably  to  an  age 
not  much  later  than  that  of  Gildas,  it  would  appear 
as  if  the  ancient  religion  of  Britain,  which  had  no 
doubt  lingered  in  the  remoter  comers  of  the  coun- 
try, had  now  shot  up  again  into  new  life  in  the 
upsetting  of  the  whole  social  system  which  took 
place  at  this  crisis ;  for  these  poems  are  pervaded 
by  a  tone  of  sentiment  and  expression  which  betrays 
a  strange  intermixture  of  Christianity  and  Druidism 
— the  latter,  however,  of  the  two  combined  elements, 
as  was  to  be  expected  in  such  a  case,  being  by  fiur 
the  more  prevalent.  On  the  part  of  the  bards, 
indeed,  whose  order  enjoyed  so  important  a  station 
in  the  old  pagan  hierarchy,  the  design  of  restoring 
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Droidism  to  its  former  ascendency  seems  for  a 
long  period  to  have  been  systematically  and  perse- 
veringly  pursued.  Throughout  the  protracted 
struggle  with  the  Saxons  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  in  the  spirit  and  through  the  ritual  of  this 
Neo-Druidism,  and  not  of  Christianity,  that  the 
national  feeling  was  chiefly  appealed  to,  and  the 
Desistance  to  the  foreigners  sustained  and  directed. 
In  the  northern  division  of  the  island,  Ninian,  ac- 
cording to  Bede,  had  converted  the  P^cts  to  the  south 
of  the  Grampian  range,  about  the  year  413.  Ninian 
is  called  Bishop  of  Whithern,  in  Wigtonshire,  where 
he  founded  a  monastery,  and  died  a.d.  432.  About 
the  same  time  the  heathenism  of  Ireland  had  been 
swept  away,  and  Christianity  established  there  as 
the  nationcd  religion,  by  the  exertions  of  the  cele- 
brated St.  Patrick.  The  year  422  is  assigned  as 
the  date  of  the  arrival  of  that  illustrious  missionary 
in  the  country  with  which  his  name  was  destined  to 
be  so  honorably  connected  for  all  succeeding  ages. 
About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  Kentigern, 
or  St.  Mungo,  appeared  among  the  Britons  of  Strath- 
clyde,  and  is  supposed  to  have  founded  the  see  of 
Glasgow.  But  the  most  distingdished  of  the  mis- 
sionaries to  Caledonia,  during  this  period,  was  Co- 
lumba,  venerated  as  the  national  saint  of  Scotland 
until  that  honor  was  conferred  upon  St.  Andrew. 
He  was  born  at  Garten,  a  village  now  included  in 
tlie  county  of  Donegal  in  Ireland,  and  landed  in 
Scotland,  with  twelve  companions,  in  the  year  563. 
Illustrious  by  his  birth,  being  connected  with  the 
royal  families  of  Ireland  and  of  the  Scots  of  North 
Britain,  and  possessed  of  those  personal  endowments 
that  gain  an  ascendency  over  a  rude  people,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  with  great  advantage  to  his  self-im- 
posed task  of  converting  the  heathen  Picts  to  the 
north  of  the  Grampians.  Their  king,  Brude  II.,  to 
whose  court  Columba  proceeded,  was  the  first  who 
was  baptized,  and  his  subjects  immediately  followed 
the  royal  example.  Columba  then  settled  in  lona, 
where  he  founded  his  celebrated  monastery,  and 
established  a  system  of  religious  discipline  which 
became  the  model  of  many  other  monastic  institu- 
tions. Much  controversy  has  been  waged  upon  the 
nature  of  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity  founded 
by  Columba ;  one  class  of  writers,  at  the  head  of 
whom  is  the  acute  and  learned  Selden,  maintaining 
it  to  have  been  strictly  Presbyterian,  while  others 
contend  that  the  Culdees,  as  the  clergy  generally 
were  called,  were  subject  to  episcopal  authority. 
The  former  is  the  opinion  that  has  been  most  gene- 
rally held,  and  that  seems  most  conformable  to  the 
expressions  of  Bede,  the  earliest  authority  on  the 
subject.^  The  small  and  barren  island  of  lona,  after 
this,  soon  became  illustrious  in  the  labors  and  tri- 
umphs  of  the  Christian  church ;  and  the  Culdees. 
animated  with  the  zeal  of  their  founder,  not  only 
devoted  their  efforts  to  enlighten  their  own  country, 
but  became  adventurous  missionaries  lo  fields  0  e 
most  dangerous  and  remote.  It  is  gratifying  a'do  to 
observe  that,  with  all  the  disputation  there  bus  been 
as  to  their  form  of  church  government,  there  is  a 
general  agreement  as  to  the  purity  and  simplicity 
^  Uiftt.  Ecclee.  lib.  iii.  c.  4. 


both  of  their  doctrines  and  of  their  lives.  £veD 
Bede,  though  indignant  at  their  rejection  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  bishop,  testifies  that  "they 
preached  only  such  works  of  charity  and  piety  as 
they  could  learn  from  the  prophetical,  evangelical, 
and  apostolic  writings."  Of  the  care  with  which 
they  were  trained  to  be  the  guardians  of  learning 
and  instructors  of  the  people,  we  may  form  some 
idea  from  the  fact  that  eighteen  years  of  study  were 
frequently  required  of  them  before  they  were  or- 
dained.^ 

In  the  south  of  Britain,  in  the  first  fury  of  the 
Saxon  invasion,  the  storm  had  burst  with  equal  vio- 
lence upon  tower  and  temple.  Amidst  the  havoc  of 
an  exterminating  warfare  the  churches  were  de- 
stroyed and  the  ecclesiastics  massacred,  so  that  at 
length  the  former  Christianity  of  the  country  was 
chiefly  to  be  traced  by  heaps  of  ashes  and  tokens  of 
devastation.  Yet  there  is  no  probability,  as  we  have 
observed  in  another  place,  in  the  common  notion  that 
all  the  native  Britons  were  swept  from  the  soil 
which  was  thus  overrun ;  and  as  the  great  body  of 
the  laboring  population  were  in  all  likelihood  allowed 
to  remain  as  the  bondmen  of  the  conquerors,  we 
may  suppose  that  such  of  them  as  were  Christians, 
and  most,  if  not  all  of  them  must  have  been  so,  would 
be  permitted  to  retain  their  faith  in  peace.  Without 
a  clergy,  however,  or  any  apparatus  of  which  a 
trace  can  be  discovered  for  the  administration  among 
them  of  the  ordinances  of  religion,  for  we  find  no 
notice  of  even  a  single  Christian  church  being  any- 
where kept  up  as  a  place  of  worship,  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  that  they  would  very  generally  or  very 
long  retain  their  knowledge  and  profession  of  the 
truth.  But  meanwhile,  as  their  position  in  the 
country  became  easier  and  more  secure,  the  Saxons, 
naturally  turning  their  swords  to  ploughshares,  were 
thebiselves  gradually  losing  something  of  their  old 
ferocity,  and  acquiring  a  disposition  and  habits  more 
favorable  for  their  own  conversion  to  the  religion 
of  love  and  peace.  When  things  were  in  this  state 
an  incident  occurred  which,  simple  in  itself,  led  to 
great  results.  Gregory,  afterwards  pope,  and  sur- 
name d  the  Great,  passing  one  day  through  the  streets 
of  Rome,  was  arrested  at  the  market-place  by  the 
sight  of  some  young  slaves  from  Britain,  who  were 
publicly  exposed  for  sale.  Struck  with  the  bright- 
ness of  their  complexions,  their  fair  long  hair,  and 
the  remarkable  beauty  of  their  forms,  he  eagerly 
inquired  to  what  country  they  belonged ;  and  being 
cold  that  they  were  Angles,  he  said,  with  a  sigh, 
**^  They  would  not  be  Angles,  but  Angels,  if  they 
were  but  Christians.*'  Continuing  his  inquiries, 
he  played  in  the  same  whimsical  manner  upon  the 
name  of  the  district  from  whence  they  had  been 
brought,  and  that  of  the  king  who  reigned  over  it. 
But  never,  perhaps,  were  puns  expressed  in  a 
spirit  of  purer  benevolence  Or  attended  with  more 
important  consequences.  Anxious  that  a  people  so 
endowed  by  nature  should  no  longer  be  left  without 
a  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  he  resolved,  at  every 
hazard,  to  carry  the  gospel  to  their  shores,  and 
actually  set  off  upon  the  dangerous  pilgrimage, 
t  Adomnaoi.  Vit.  Sti.  CJambB.^ 
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Flis  friends  and  coontrymen,  by  whom  he  was  en- 
thusiastically beloved,  were  dismayed  at  his  depart- 
ore,  and  preTailed  upon  the  pope  to  command  his 
return.  When,  some  years  after,  however,  he 
succeeded  to  the  popedom,  and  found  a  fitting 
opportunity,  he  appointed  Augustin,  prior  of  the 
coDTent  of  St-  Andrew's  at  Rome,  with  forty  monks, 
to  proceed  on  a  mission  to  England.  The  holy  men 
departed  accordingly  upon  their  journey,  l?ut  when 
they  had  reached  Aix,  in  Provence,  they  were  so 
dismayed  by  accounts  of  the  ferocity  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  that  they  refused  to  proceed,  and  sent  to 
Gregory  to  ask  permission  to  return.  The  benevo- 
lent pontiff,  in  his  reply,  adjured  them  by  every 
Christian  motive  to  persevere  in  their  enterprise ; 
aod,  to  facilitate  its  success,  he  wrote  letters  in  their 
behalf  to  the  kings  and  prelates  of  France.  By 
these  they  were  received  with  kindness,  and  supplied 
with  interpreters,  the  language  of  the  Franks  and 
Saxons  being  nearly  the  same  ;^  and  in  the  year  597 
they  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  Augustin  im. 
mediately  dispatched  one  of  his;  companions  to  the 
eourt  of  Ethelbert,  the  King  of  Kent,  announcing  the 
purpose  of  his  coming,  and  entreating  the  counte- 
nance and  protection  of  the  king. 

No  selection  of  place  could  have  been  more  happy 
for  the  conrmiencement  of  the  good  work.     Ethel- 
>  Gxefor.  Epitt.  ir.  67. 


bert  held  the  important  rank  of  Bretwalda,  and  his 
authority  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Humber.* 
His  queen.  Bertha,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,' 
was  a  Christian  princess ;  and  having  stipulated  at 
her  marriage  for  the  liberty  of  professing  her  own 
religion,  she  had  several  French  priests  in  her  train, 
and  a  bishop  of  the  name  of  Liudhard,  by  whom 
the  rites  of  the  Christian  faith  were  performed  in 
a  ruined  church  that  had  been  repaired  for  her  use, 
without  the  walls  of  Canterbury.'  The  king  was 
thus  not  only  in  some  measure  acquainted  with  the 
religion  of  the  strangers,  and  perhaps  inclined  in 
its  favor,  but  possessed  of  power  to  protect  them  in 
teaching  it;  while  in  the  queen  they  could  avail 
themselves  of  an  assured  and  influential  friend.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  opposition  of  the  Pagan  priest- 
hood was  feeble  and  momentary.  They  advised  the 
king  to  meet  the  strangers,  not  under  a  roof,  but  in 
the  open  air,  as  he  would  there  be  safe  from  their 
magical  contrivances — an  idea  perhaps  suggested  by 
those  miraculous  powers  which  Christian  missiona- 
ries, at  this  period,  were  but  too  ready  to  claim. 
This  precaution  Ethelbert  adopted.  Augustin  and 
his  companions  advanced  to  the  important  interview 
in  solemn  procession ;  a  silver  crucifix,  and  a  banner 
on  which  was  painted  a  picture  of  the  Redeemer, 


1  Bed.  I.  25. 


9  Bed.  i.  35,  30 


*  See  ante,  p.  137. 
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were  borne  before  him,  while  the  attendant  monks 
made  the  air  resound  with  their  melodious  anthems, 
which  they  sang  in  alternate  choirs.  After  this 
impressive  commencement,  Augustin,  through  the 
medium  of  an  interpreter,  gave  the  king  a  sum- 
mary delineation  of  the  nature  of  the  Christian 
faith;  and  after  describing  the  triumphs  it  had 
achieved,  and  the  blessings  it  had  conferred  upon 
the  nations  among  whom  it  was  established,  he  im- 
plored him  to  receive  this  beneficent  religion,  and 
allow  it  to  be  taught  to  his  subjects.  The  reply  of 
Ethelbert  was  cautious,  but  encouraging.  He  said 
that  he  had  no  intention  to  forsake  the  gods  of  his 
fathers  for  a  new  and  uncertain  worship ;  but  since 
the  purposes  of  the  strangers  were  good,  and  their 
promises  inviting,  they  should  be  suffered  to  instruct 


his  people,  while  he  would  secure  them  from  inter- 
ruption, and  maintain  them  at  his  own  expense. 
On  receiving  this  favorable  answer,  the  monks  joy- 
fully directed  their  procession  towards  the  neigh- 
boring city  of  Canterbury ;  and  as  they  entered 
within  its  walls,  they  chanted  these  words  of  solemn 
intercession :  **  We  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  of  thy 
mercy,  let  thy  wrath  and  anger  be  turned  away 
from  this  city,  and  from  thy  holy  place ;  for  we 
have  sinned.     Hallelujah  !"^ 

They  now  began  to  preach  among  the  Saxons  of 
Kent, — ^the  purity  of  their  lives  and  the  simplicity 
of  their  manners  forming  powerful  arguments  in 
favor  of  their  doctrines.  The  idolaters  were  com- 
pelled to  venerate  a  faith  so  illustrated,  and  converts 

1  Bed.  i.  25. 
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began  to  crown  the  labors  of  the  missionarieB.  At 
iatt  Ethelbert  himself,  persuaded  by  their  reasoning, 
ind  probably  induced  by  the  entreaties  of  his  queen, 
consented  to  be  baptized.  This  important  event 
hippened  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  and  on  the  en- 
saing  Christmas  ten  thousand  of  the  people  followed 
the  royal  example.  The  joy  of  Gregory,  when  he 
heard  these  tidings,  was  so  great,  that  he  conferred 
the  primacy  of  the  whole  island  upon  the  capita]  of 
Kent,  and  sent  the  pall  to  Augustin,  who  bad  already 
been  consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  the 
prelate  of  Aries,  to  whom  he  had  repaired  for  that 
purpose.'  As  emergencies  arose  in  this  sudden 
success  which  Augustin  had  not  foreseen,  he  sent 
to  the  pope  a  series  of  questions  for  solution,  some 
of  which  appear  sufficiently  strange  in  the  present 
day.*  He  asks,  among  other  things,  if  a  pregnant 
woman  may  be  baptized  ? — ^what  interval  of  time 
should  elapse  after  her  confinement,  before  she 
could  be  admitted  into  the  church  ? — and  also,  lest 
an  infant  should  die,  after  how  many  days  it  might 
be  baptized  1  These  queries,  which  were  gravely 
propounded,  were  as  gravely  answered.  But  a 
more  important  difficulty  presented  itself  respect- 
mg  thei  abolition  of  heathen  festivals  and  ceremo- 
nies, to  whose  allurements  the  simple  converts 
were  still  fondly  attached.  It  was  feared  that  their 
entire  abrogation  would  be  too  violent  a  change  in 
the  rude  habits  of  the  people,  and  might  provgke  a 
relapse  into  idolatry.  By  the  advice  of  Gregory, 
Augustin,  instead  of  destroying  the  heathen  tem- 
ples, consecrated  them  as  Christian  churches ;  and 
whUe  the  festivals  were  suffered  to  remain,  they 
were  held  in  honor  of  the  saints — the  same  number 
of  animals  as  before  being  still  eaten,  and  sober,  re- 
ligious joy  assuming  the  place  of  outrageous  convi- 
viality. 

From  the  hciUty  with  which  the  Christian  faith 
bad  thus  been  established  in  Kent,  Augustin  hoped 
for  a  similar  conversion  of  the  whole  island.  But 
though  Gregory  had  sent  him  additional  aids,  his 
resoarces  for  this  great  work  were  still  inadequate. 
In  this  emergency  he  resolved  to  endeavor  to  secure 
the  assistance  of  the  Welsh  ecclesiastics.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  these  heads  of  the  more  ancient 
British  church  were  indignant  at  the  metropolitan 
authority  which  the  Roman  missionary  assumed  in 
virtue  of  his  papal  appointment,  and  the  subservi- 
ency he  demanded  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  whose 
claim  to  universal  supremacy  in  the  church  they 
could  not  comprehend.  With  this  might  be  con- 
nected a  lurking  feeling  of  envy  at  the  success  of 
Augustin  among  the  Saxons,  and  of  shame  at  the  re- 
buke it  administered  to  their  own  supineness.  There 
were  other  grounds  of  difference  also  between  the 
native  British  and  the  Italian  priests,  the  chief  of 
which  was  regarding  the  proper  period  for  the  cel- 
ebration of  flaster.'    This  state  of  matters  made 

I  B«d.  i.  f7-49.  a  Ibid.  i.  27. 

*  Ai  thi«  BKlteT  hMM  been  ftnerally  mirandenlood  and  minuted,  it 
■■7  be  wU  to qwn*  tba  following  oortvct  explanation:  "The  diflTer- 
eeca  between  the  Roman  and  Eaitern  charoh  concerning  Easter,  which 
began  aboat  the  year  200,  laj  in  thia.  The  charchee  of  Asia  obsenred 
this  Ceaet  on  the  fourteenth  moon,  npon  whateoever  daj  of  the  week  it 
1*11  oot,  being  the  day  on  which  the  Jewa  offered  their  Paichal  lamb. 


cooperation  between  the  parties  hopeless.  At  the 
first  meeting,  which  was  attended  by  only  a  small 
number  of  the  Welsh  clergy,  nothing  was  con- 
cluded. It  was  agreed,  however,  that  another 
meeting  should  take  place,  at  which  the  native 
priests  promised  to  assemble  in  greater  force. 
During  the  interval,  they  consulted  a  hermit,  one 
of  their  countrymen,  famed  for  his  sanctity  and 
wisdom,  respecting  the  claims  of  Augustin,  and  re- 
ceived this  sententious  advice :  **  If  the  stranger  be 
a  man  of  God,  follow  him."  "  But  how,"  said  they, 
'•  shall  we  know  that  he  is  a  man  of  God  ?"  **  By 
his  humility,"  replied  the  anchorite.  As  this  reply 
was  still  vague,  he  furnished  them  with  the  follow- 
ing criterion,  by  which  the  humility  of  Augustin 
might  be  tested.  *»When  you  repair,"  he  said, 
•*  to  the  appointed  conference,  observe  the  manner 
in  which  he  receives  you.  If  he  rise  at  your  ap- 
proach, be  sure  that  he  is  the  leader  whom  God 
has  appointed  you  to  follow ;  but  if  he  receive  you 
seated,  reject  him  for  his  pride."  Furnished  with 
this  index,  the  synod,  consisting  of  seven  bishops, 
and  the  Abbot  of  Bangor,  repaired  to  the  confer- 
ence ;  but  Augustin  did  not  rise  at  their  approach. 
This  instance,  whether  of  arrogance  or  oversight, 
set  the  seal  upon  his  rejection.  He  limited  his  de- 
mands to  three  particulars,  which  were,  that  they 
should  agree  with  the  Roman  church  in  the  time 
of  keeping  Easter ;  that  they  should  use  the  same 
ceremonies  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism ;  and  unite 
their  efforts  with  his  in  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons. 
But  to  these  proposals  they  returned  an  abrupt  and 
unqualified  negative.  The  indignation  of  Augustin 
now  burst  forth.  Assuming  the  tone  of  a  prophet, 
he  declared  to  them,  that  since  they  refused  their 
aid  in  converting  the  Saxons,  by  the  swords  of  the 
Saxons  they  should  perish.  It  has  been  insinuated 
by  Jeflfirey  of  Monmouth,  and  the  imputation  has 
been  reechoed  by  successive  historians,  that  the 
archbishop,  by  his  intrigues,  procured  the  fatal  ac- 
complishment of  his  prophecy,  in  the  slaughter 
some  time  after  of  the  monks  of  Bangor  by  the 
Northumbrian  king  Edilfrid.  But  that  appears  to 
have  been  a  sudden  and  accidental,  not  a  premedi- 
tated act  of  devastation,  and  it  did  not  occur  till 
some  years  after  the  death  of  Augustin. 

The  church  of  Rome  celebrated  it  on  the  Sunday  following  that  day,  if 
it  chanced  not  to  fall  on  Sunday ;  but  did  not,  aa  the  Eastern  churches 
had,  from  perpetual  practice  aw!  tmdition,  erer  done,  celebrate  Easter 
on  a  week  day.  Thus  the  difference  between  the  Roman  and  Eaatem 
church  only  consisted  in  six  da^»  at  most ;  and  the  (miy  question  was, 
whether  Easter  was  to  be  celebrated  on  the  week  day  on  which  it  fell, 
or  on  the  Sunday  following.  At  the  Council  of  Nice,  ▲.  n.  395,  Asia 
was  forced  to  foUow  the  European  mode  ;  and  from  that  time  till  53S, 
all  the  world  kept  Easter  alike.  Very  different  was  the  dispute  be- 
tween  the  Roman  church  and  those  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  concerning 
Easter.  It  began  in  the  sixth  century  upon  this  ground.  In  5SS,  Dio- 
nysius  Exiguus,  a  Roman  priest,  introduced  a  great  vaiiation  into  the 
mode  of  computing  Easter,  of  which  tho  technical  terms  would  neither 
instmct  nor  entertain  the  reader.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  rule,  adopt- 
ed by  the  Roman  church,  threw  the  celebration  of  Easter  a  whole  month 
farther  back  than  before,  fint  Briuin  and  Ireland  were  as  obstinate 
for  their  old  Easter  as  they  were  lately  for  the  old  style  ;  and  thus  kept 
Easter  a  whole  month  before  the  Roman  church.  Cuminins.  who  lived 
at  the  time,  specially  mentions  this  difference  of  a  month  (Usser.  Syl- 
loge,  p.  S4) ;  and  the  dispute  between  the  Roman  and  the  British  and 
Irish  churches  was  not  known  till  Augustin,  the  monk,  was  sent  to 
convert  the  Saxons,  in  597."— Pinikerfor.**  Enquiry  into  the  Early  His- 
tory of  Scotland,  ii.  S6S.    (Edit,  of  1814) 
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Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  this  negotiation 
with  the  Welsh  church,  the  commencement  of 
Christianity  among  the  Saxons  had  been  too  pros- 
perous for  the  progress  of  the  faith  to  be  now  per- 
manently checked.  In  the  converted  Bretwalda 
himself  it  found  a  zealous  and  efficient  advocate. 
Sebert,  l%g  of  Essex,  his  nephew,  moved  by  the 
exampl^  Ad  arguments  of  Ethelbert,  abjured  his 
idols,  and  received  the  rite  of  baptism :  this  event 
happened  in  the  year  604.  Numbers  of  the  people 
having  as  usual  immediately  followed  the  example 
of  their  king,  a  Christian  church  was  erected  in 
London,  Sebert's  capital,  upon  the  rising  ground 
formerly  the  site  of  the  Roman  temple  of  Diana. 
This  church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Paul;  and  each 
successive  building,  upon  the  same  site,  has  re- 
tained the  name  to  the  present  day.  A  second 
royal  convert  rewarded  the  zeal  of  the  Bretwalda, 
in  the  person  of  Redwald,  the  King  of  East  Anglia. 
We  have  already  related  the  compromise  he  made 
between  his  own  convictions  and  the  opposition  of 
his  queen  and  nobility,  by  setting  up  a  Christian 
altar  and  an  idol  in  the  same  temple,  and  leaving 
his  people  to  judge  for  themselves  between  the 
rival  religions.^  This  strange  and  perilous  experi- 
ment is  said  to  have  been  attended  with  full  suc- 
cess. The  contrast  was  so  striking,  that  the  ancient 
faith  was  gradually  forsaken,  and  East  Anglia  was 
numbered  among  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  same  year  (604)  Augustin  died,  after 
having  thus  seen  the  gospel  firmly  established  in 
the  kingdoms  of  Kent  and  Essex.  The  early 
historians  of  the  English  church  have  adorned  him 
with  every  apostolic  virtue,  and  the  honor  of  can- 
onization has  been  awarded  to  him  by  the  gratitude 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  At  this  distant  period  it  is 
difficult  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  his  character ; 
but  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  while  he  felt 
the  paramount  importance  of  Christianity,  and  la- 
bored  devotedly  for  its  extension,  he  showed  him- 
self, in  many  instances,  but  little  scrupulous  as  to 
the  means  by  which  he  sought  to  accomplish  so 
desirable  an  end.  Such,  indeed,  was  too  generaUy 
the  conduct  of  the  saints  and  missionaries  of  that 
period.  While  they  compassed  sea  and  land  with 
all  the  zeal  of  the  apostolic  ages,  they  never  lost 
sight  of  Rome  and  its  spiritual  supremacy.  Angus- 
tin  consecrated  Justus  bishop  of  Rochester,  and 
M ellitus  bishop  of  the  East  Saxons,  and  appointed 
his  faithful  follower  Laurentius  to  be  his  successor 
in  the  see  of  Canterbury. 

Laurentius  had  to  contend  with  still  more  serious 
difficulties  than  those  which  had  impeded  the  efforts 
of  Augustin ;  and  the  faith,  so  lately  planted  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  was  soon  doomed  to  sustain  a 
violent  shock.  Sebert,  the  protector  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  in  the  kingdom  of  Essex,  died ;  and  his 
three  sons  endeavored  to  reestablish  the  ancient 
superstition.  In  consequence  of  the  violeAt  meas- 
ures which  followed,  Mellitus  was  banished,  and 
obliged  to  flee  for  shelter  to  his  friend  Justus. 
Here,  however,  he  found  the  church  in  a  condition 

1  See  ante,  p.  187. 


equally  perilous.  It  has  been  already  related  ^  how 
Eadbald,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ethelbert,  had 
married  the  youthful  widow  of  his  father,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics, had  become  hostile  both  to  their  persons  and 
their  religion.  In  this  gloomy  posture  of  affairs 
Laurentius,  Mellitus,  and  Justus  hastily  concluded 
that  their  cause  was  hopeless :  the  two  latter  re- 
treated with  precipitancy  to  Gaul,  and  Laurentius 
himself  prepared  to  follow  them.  In  such  an 
emergency,  which  threatened  the  extinction  of 
Christianity  in  England,  it  seemed  as  if  nothing 
short  of  a  miracle  could  have  saved  it ;  and,  if  we 
may  believe  the  early  writers,  a  miracle  was  vouch- 
safed. On  the  night  previous  to  his  intended  de- 
parture, Laurentius  passed  the  night  in  the  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  At  midnight 
the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  appeared  to  him ;  and 
after  reproaching  him  for  his  lack  of  zeal  in  thus 
abandoning  his  spiritual  charge,  he  bestowed  a 
severe  flagellation  upon  the  trembling  archbishop. 
On  the  next  morning,  when  Laurentius  repaired  to 
the  palace,  he  threw  off  his  cloak,  and  displayed 
before  the  king  his  back  and  shoulders,  bloody  and 
waled.  Eadbald,  dismayed  at  the  spectacle,  and 
apprehending  a  worse  visitation  for  himself,  made 
haste  to  repair  the  consequences  of  his  apostacy. 
He  cursed  the  idolatry  into  which  he  had  relapsed, 
and,dissa^ed  the  unnatural  union  in  which  it  had 
originatea.  In  consequence  of  his  repentance, 
Mellitus  and  Justus  were  recaUed,  and  the  cause 
of  Christianity  was  restored  with  fresh  lustre. 
Such  is  the  tale  which  Bede  has  delivered,  and 
which  he  would  have  thought  it  impiety  to  question. 
We  may  venture,  without  any  breach  either  of 
faith  or  charity,  to  regard  the  flagellation  of  Laur- 
entius as  one  of  those  weU-intended  stratagems,  or 
pious  frauds,  which  abound  in  the  proceedings  of 
persons  of  that  age,  pursuing  evidently  the  worthiest 
ends  and  actuated  by  the  highest  and  purest  mo- 
tives. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  the 
Saxon  church,  after  the  conversion  of  Ethelbert,  is 
that  of  Edwin,  by  which  Christianity  was  introduced 
into  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Northumberland. 
Here,  too,  we  are  encountered  by  miracles,  which 
indeed  make  up  so  much  of  the  story  as  given  by 
the  original  audiorities,  that  it  is  impossible  now  to 
separate  what  is  fact  from  what  is  fiction.  We 
must  repeat  the  legend,  therefore,  as  Bede  has 
recorded  it.  Edwin  has  passed  the  greater  part  of 
his  youth  as  a  fugitive  and  an  exile,  continually 
exposed  to  the  machinations  of  his  relentless  enemy 
Edilfrid,  who  then  occupied  the  Northumbrian 
throne.  Driven  from  the  protection  of  Cadwallon, 
the  King  of  North  Wales,  he  wandered  from  court 
to  court,  until  at  last  he  seemed  to  have  found  a 
permanent  shelter  with  King  Redwald  in  East 
Anglia.  But  his  haunt  was  discovered  by  Edilfrid, 
who  thereupon  immediately  sent  to  Redwald  de- 
manding that  Edwin  should  be  given  up.  As  the 
power  of  Edilfrid  was  terrible  throughout  the 
Heptarchy,  the  heart  of  Redwald  failed,  and  he 

1  See  ante,  p.  137 
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resolred  to  secure  his  safety  at  the  expense  of 
hospitafity,  justice,  and  religion.  A  faithful  friend 
•dveitised  Edwin  of  the  deliberation  within  the 
pskce,  and  exhorted  immediate  flight,  offering, 
withal,  to  conduct  him  to  a  place  of  safety ;  but  the 
spirit  of  the  noble  exile,  that  had  contended  so  long 
against  misfortune,  was  weary  of  the  struggle.  He 
declared  that  he  would  fly  no  further ;  and  that  it 
was  better  to  perish  by  the  treachery  of  his  host, 
tad  the  cmehy  of  his  enemy,  than  to  continue  the 
life  of  disquietude  which  he  had  hitherto  led.  In 
this  gloomy  spirit  of  resignation  he  sat  down  near 
the  gate  of  the  palace,  prepared  for  whatever  might 
await  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  his  friend  left  him  to 
gain  further  intelligence  of  the  deliberation,  and 
Edwin  remained  thoughtful  and  alone,  revolving  the 
bitterness  of  his  fate,  amidst  the  gloom  of  the  ap. 
proaching  midnight,  a  stranger  (continues  the  story) 
advanced,  and  demanded  wherefore  he  sat  there, 
and  awake,  at  an  hour  when  other  men  were 
asleep  ?  Edwin,  raising  his  head,  abruptly  asked,  in 
torn,  how  it  could  concern  his  questioner  whether 
he  passed  the  night  under  shelter  or  in  the 
open  air?  The  stranger  then  told  him  that  he 
knew  wen  the  nature  of  his  present  condition,  and 
the  cause  of  his  disquietude.  «*  Now  tell  me,'*  he 
said,  *«  what  thou  wouldst  give  to  him,  whoever  he 
might  be,  who  should  deliver  thee  from  these 
calamities,  and  so  persuade  Redwald  that  neither 
he  nor  his  enemies  should  do  thee  hurt  ?"  Edwin, 
encouraged  by  the  prospect,  replied  that  he  would 
»how  all  the  gratitude  in  his  power  to  him  who 
^oold  render  him  such  a  benefit.  <*And  what 
wouldst  thou  give,"  again  demanded  the  mysterious 
Btranger,  «*  if  he  should  truly  promise  thee  the  des- 
tniction  of  thy  enemies,  and  the  possession  of  a 
kingdom,  so  that  thou  shouldst  surpass  not  only  all 
thy  predecessors,  but  all  the  kings  of  England  who 
have  gone  before  thee  ?"  To  which  Edwin  replied, 
that  to  him  who  should  render  him  such  favors, 
he  would  answer  by  ccrresponding  actions.  A 
third  time  the  strange  visitant  propounded  a  pro- 
phetic  question :  «•  If  he  who  procured  such  bless- 
ings should  truly  foretell  to  thee  what  is  to  come, 
and  give  thee,  for  the  security  of  thy  life  and 
fortunes,  such  counsels  as  none  of  thy  fathers  and 
kindred  ever  heard,  wouldst  thou  follow  them? 
and  dost  thou  promise  to  receive  his  salutary  direc- 
tions ?**  Edvrin  joyfully  declared  that  he  who  con- 
ferred upon  him  such  distinguished  benefits  should 
from  thenceforth  be  his  guide.  The  stranger  then 
placed  his  right  hand  upon  the  head  of  Edwin: 
"^When  this  sign,"  he  said,  "shall  come  upon 
thee,  remember  this  time,  and  our  conversation, 
and  the  promises  thou  hast  made."  When  he  had 
uttered  these  words  he  suddenly  disappeared;  so 
that  Edwin  perceived  he  had  been  talking,  not  with 
a  man,  but  a  spirit. 

His  friend  who  had  lately  left  him  now  returned 
from  the  palace  with  joyful  intelligence.  The 
timid  Redwald  had  been  awakened  to  shame,  and 
roused  to  courage,  by  the  remonstrances  of  his 
high-spirited  consort,  so  that  he  determined  rather 


to  brave  the  vengeance  of  Edilfrid  than  incur  the 
reproach  of  treachery,  and  had  dismissed  the  am- 
bassadors with  a  bold  refusal  of  their  demands. 
Aware  of  the  position  in  which  he  had  placed  him- 
self, he  kMt  no  time  in  mustering  his  army,  and 
marching  against  Edilfrid.  The  victory  which  fol- 
lowed, and  the  death  of  Edilfrid,  placed  Edwin  on 
the  throne  of  Northumbria.  The  persecuted  wan- 
derer thus  suddenly  raised  to  an  eminent  station 
among  the  kings  of  the  Heptarchy,  evinced  the 
excellence  of  the  lessons  of  adversity  by  the  pru. 
dence  and  prosperity  of  his  government.  After  a 
reign  of  nine  years  he  sought  in  marriage  Ethel- 
berga,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Ethelbert  of  Kent. 
But  the  princess  was  a  Christian,  and  Eadbald,  her 
brother,  was  averse  to  her  union  with  an  idolater. 
This  difficulty  was  removed  by  the  agreement  of 
Edwin  that  she  should  be  allowed  the  free  profes- 
sion of  her  religion ;  and  he  even  promised  to 
embrace  the  same  faith  himself,  if,  on  examination, 
he  should  find  it  worthy  of  adoption.  The  queen 
was  accompanied  to  Northumbria  by  Paulinus,  one 
of  the  last  of  the  missionaries  whom  Gregory  had 
sent  to  Augustin ;  and  as,  by  rather  a  rare  chance, 
the  prudence  of  this  ecclesiastic  was  equal  to  his 
zeal,  he  forebore  to  press  the  subject  of  Christianity 
prematurely  upon  the  mind  of  Edwin,  but  left  the 
matter  to  time  and  opportunity.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  king  still  adhered  to  his  idolatry,  and 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  both  the  vision  and  his 
marriage  agreement.  At  length  a  narrow  escape 
which  he  made  from  the  dagger  of  an  assassin 
happening  at  the  same  time  with  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  appeared  to  Paulinus  to  afford  a  fit  oc. 
casion  for  remonstrance,  and  in  such  a  susceptible 
moment  the  heart  of  the  king  was  touched.  He 
allowed  the  infant  to  be  baptized ;  and  he  promised 
that,  should  he  return  victorious  from  an  expedition 
on  which  he  was  about  to  set  out  against  the  King 
of  Wessex,  he  would  himself  submit'  to  the  same 
ceremony.  He  was  successful;  but  still  he  hesi- 
tated. A  thoughtfulness  and  caution,  unusual 
among,  the  royal  converts  of  the  heptarchy,  retain, 
ed  him  in  painful  suspense,^  to  the  great  regret  of 
the  pope,  his  consort,  and  Paulinus.  At  length 
Paulinus  one  day  entered  the  apartment  while 
Edwin  was  absorbed  in  thought,  and,  laying  his 
right  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  king,  he  solemnly 
said,  «*Dost  thou  remember  this  sign,  and  the  en- 
gagement it  betokened  ?"  In  an  instant  the  king 
fell  down  at  the  feet  of  Paulinus,  who,  immediately 
raising  him  up,  reminded  him  that  all  which  had 
been  promised  by  the  heavenly  stranger  was  now 
fulfilled.  The  result  was  Edwin's  instant  determi- 
nation to  fulfil  also  his  own  part  of  the  engagement. 
Such  is  the  story.  How  far  it  is  a  mere  fiction,  or 
how  far  the  facts  related  were  the  result  of  con- 
trivance  or  of  chance,  it  is  now  impossible  to  deter- 
mine. It  comes  down  to  us,  as  has  been  observed, 
on  the  authority  of  Bede,  who  was  incapable  of 
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inventing  it,  but  whose  credulity  was  equal  to  any 
demands  of  that  superstitious  age.  Bede  was  bom 
xwithin  half  a  century  of  the  date  (a.d.  627)  assigned 
to  the  conversion  of  Edwin. 

Before  he  was  actually  baptized,  however,  Edwin 
called  an  assembly  of  his  nobles,  that  they  might 
discuss  the  claims  of  the  new  faith  and  the  old; 
and,  having  announced  his  sentiments,  he  desired 
each  member  to  deliver  his  opinion  upon  the  sub> 
ject.  Coifi,  the  high-priest,  was  the  first  to  speak, 
and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  assembly,  he 
declared  that  the  gods  whom  they  had  hitherto 
worshiped  were  utterly  useless.  None,  he  pro- 
ceeded, had  served  them  with  greater  zeal  than 
himself,  and  yet  others  had  prospered  in  the  world 
far  more  than  he  had  done;  he  was,  therefore, 
quite  ready  at  least  to  give  a  trial  to  the  new 
religion.  One  of  the  nobles  followed  in  a  wiser 
and  purer  spirit.  Comparing  the  present  life  of 
man,  whose  beginning  and  end  b  in  darkness,  to 
a  swallow  entering  a  banqueting-hall  to  find  refuge 
from  the  storm  without,  flitting  for  a  moment 
through  the  warm  and  cheerful  apartment,  and 
then  passing  out  again  into  the  gloom,  he  proposed 
that  if  Christianity  should  be  found  to  lighten  this 
obscurity,  and  explain  whence  we  came  and 
whither  we  departed,  it  should  immediately  be 
adopted.  Coifi,  upon  this,  moved  that  Paulinus 
should  be  called  in  to  explain  to  them  the  nature  of 
Christianity,  which  was  immediately  done ;  and  so 
cogent  were  the  arguments  of  the  missionary,  that 
the  imp<Uient  Coifi  decbired  there  was  no  longer 
room  for  hesitation.  He  proposed  that  the  national 
idob  should  be  immedbtely  overturned ;  and,  as 
he  had  hitherto  been  the  chief  of  their  worshipers, 
he  offered  to  be  now  the  first  to  desecrate  them. 
He  therefore  threw  aside  his  priestly  garments, 
called  for  arms,  which  the  Saxon  priests  were  for- 
bidden to  wield,  and  for  a  horse,  which  they  were 
not  permitted  to  mount,  and  thus  accoutred  he 
galloped  forth  before  the  amazed  multitude,  who 
thought  he  had  become  frantic.  Advancing  to  a 
temple  in  the  neighborhood,  where  the  chief  idol 
stood,  he  hurled  his  bnce  within  the  sacred  inclo- 
sure,  by  which  act  the  building  was  profaned. 
No  lightning  descended,  no  earthquake  shook  the 
ground ;  and  the  crowd,  encouraged  by  the  impunity 
of  the  daring  apostate,  proceeded  to  second  his 
efforts.  The  temple  and  its  surrounding  inclosures 
were  leveled  with  the  ground.  Thb  event  hap- 
pened at  a  vUbge  still  called  Godmundham,  which 
means  the  home  or  hamlet  of  the  inclosure  of  the 
god.* 

The  conversion  of  the  king  was  followed  by  that 
of  multitudes  of  his  subjects;  so  that  Paulinus, 
who  was  afterwards  consecrated  Archbishop  of 
York,  is  said  to  have  baptized  twelve  thousand 
converts  in  one  day  in  the  river  Swale.  During 
the  short  remainder  of  his  reign  Edwin  continued 
to  second  the  efiforts  of  the  archbishop  in  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  religion  among  his  subjects. 
Being  offered  the  crown  of  East  Anglia,  on  the 
death  of  his  benefactor  Redwald,  he  refused  it  in 
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behalf  of  Eorpwald,  the  son  of  Redwald,  whom  he 
persuaded  to  embrace  Christianity.  He  now,  how. 
ever,  succeeded  to  the  supreme  dignity  of  Bret- 
walda,  which  he  retained  till  he  fell,  while  yet  in 
the  vigor  of  his  days,  in  battle  against  the  terrible 
Penda,  in  the  year  634.  In  consequence  of  this 
cabmitous  event  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  North- 
umberland was  arrested  in  the  midst  of  its  triumphs ; 
and  such  was  the  general  apostacy  of  tlie  people, 
that  Paulinus  was  obliged  to  abandon  hb  see,  and 
retire  into  Kent.  Thb  general  apostacy,  however, 
was  counteracted  on  the  accession  of  Oswald. 
Having  spent  hb  youth  in  lona,  to  which  northern 
sanctuary  he  had  repaired  for  shelter,  and  having 
been  taught  Christianity  among  that  primitive  com- 
munity of  Culdees,  he  naturaUy  sent  thither  for 
spiritual  instructors  to  hb  people  when  he  was 
established  upon  the  throne.  Corman,  a  monk, 
was  accordingly  sent  from  the  monastery  of  lona 
to  Northumberbnd,  but,  disheartened  by  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  office,  he  quickly  returned.  While 
he  was  descanting  to  the  assembled  chapter  of  his 
order  on  the  barbarous  dbpositions  and  gross  in- 
tellect of  the  Northumbrians,  and  vindicating,  on 
that  score,  his  abandonment  of  hb  task,  a  voice 
of  rebuke  was  heard  from  amidst  the  throng, — 
*«  Brother,  you  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  apostolic 
injunction,  that  little  children  should  be  fed  with 
milk,  diat  they  might  afterwards  be  fitted  for 
stronger  food!"*  Every  eye  was  turned  upon 
the  speaker,  who  was  Aidan,  a  monk  of  the  order ; 
and  he  was  immediately  appointed  to  the  mission, 
and  sent  to  the  court  of  Oswald.  The  learning  and 
piety  of  the  ardent  Culdee  vindicated  the  choice  of 
his  brethren.  He  addressed  himself  with  zeal  and 
patience  to  reclaim  the  apostate  Northumbrians ; 
and  in  these  bbors  he  was  well  seconded  by  the 
king,  who  interpreted  hb  sermons  to  the  people. 
Aidan,  in  the  year  635,  fixed  his  seat,  and  founded 
a  monastery  upon  the  bleak  bbnd  of  Lindisfifime, 
directed  perhaps  in  hb  choice  by  its  resemblance 
to  his  beloved  lona ;  and  there  hb  religious  com- 
munity flourished  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
until  it  fell  beneath  the  fury  of  the  Danes.  Oswald, 
who,  as  well  as  Aidan,  has  been  honored  with  the 
title  of  saint,  was  soUcitous  for  the  conversion  not 
only  of  his  own  people,  but  of  those  of  the  other 
states  of  the  Heptarchy ;  and,  having  repaired  to 
the  court  of  Wessex,  to  demand  the  daughter  of 
King  Cynegib  in  marriage,  he  prevailed  upon  both 
the  king  and  the  royal  bride  to  embrace  the 
Christian  fieiith.  Berinus,  a  missionary,  sent  from 
Rome  to  the  court  of  Wessex,  was  thus  enabled  to 
preach  successfully  to  the  West  Saxons,  and  an 
episcopal  see  was  founded  at  Dorchester,  of  which 
he  was  consecrated  bishop.' 

The  introduction  of  the  gospel  into  the  powerful 
kingdom  of  Mercia  was  the  next  event  by  which 
its  progress  was  distinguished;  and,  as  in  several 
preceding  cases,  it  was  the  consequence  of  a  royal 
marrbge.  Peada,  the  son  of  the  terrible  Penda, 
in  whom  the  Christianity  of  England  had  hitherto 
found   its    deadliest   enemy,    solicited,   while    his 
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&ther  was  yet  alive,  the  hand  of  Alchfleda,  the 
daagfater  of  Oswy,  King  of  Northumberland ;  but 
die  pfincess  refused  to  be  united  to  an  unbeUeving 
hoflbaDd.  The  prince,  in  consequence,  abjured  his 
idob,  and  became  a  Christian;  and  on  his  return 
to  Merciaylie  brought  with  him  ibur  missionaries, 
wbo  were  successful  in  converting  many  of  his 
^er*!  subjects.  The  aged  monarch,  though  he 
refused  to  be  himself  baptized,  tolerated  the  labors 
of  tbe  Christian  priests ;  and  he  even  required 
consistency  of  conduct  in  those  of  his  court  who 
profesMd  the  Christian  faith.^  The  small  kingdom 
of  Soisex*  was  now  the  only  state  of  the  Heptarchy 
tbe  subjects  of  which  still  remained  idolaters ;  but 
they,  too,  were  converted  about  the  close  of  this 
eeotory,  by  the  exertions  of  Wilfrid,  Bishop  of 
York,  who  found  shelter  among  the  South  Saxons 
when  driven  from  his  see,  and  is  said  to  hate 
oUiined  a  great  influence  over  them  by  instructing 
them,  among  other  things,  in  the  art  of  fishing. 
Thos,  m  less  than  ninety  years  from  the  arrival  of 
Aognstin,  Christianity  was  established  over  the 
whole  of  En^and. 
The  conversion  of  a  great  country,  inhabited  by 
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different  tribes,  and  divided  into  several  kingdoms, 
often  at  war  with  each  other,  was  thus  accom> 
plished  with  a  rapidity  and  facility  resembling  more 
the  miraculous  triumphs  of  the  apostolic  age,  than 
the  progress  of  Christianity  in  after  times.  It  is 
evident,  from  the  view  already  given  of  the  north- 
em  mythology,  that  it  was  only  fitted  for  predatory 
savages.  Its  element  was  carnage,  its  morality  a 
code  of  strife,  and  its  rewards  plunder  and  revenge ; 
and  however,  therefore,  such  a  ferocious  system 
might  have  suited  the  Saxons  when  they  were 
wont  to  rush  from  the  gloom  of  the  forests  into  the 
storms  of  the  ocean,  it  lost  much  of  its  influence 
when  they  sat  down  quietly  in  a  conquered  king- 
dom, to  enjoy  their  spoils.  Nay,  the  Saxons,  thus 
situated,  may  have  begun  to  regard  even  with  a 
jealous  eye  a  reUgion  that  might  animate,  in  turn, 
a  more  adventurous  people  than  themselves  to  land 
upon  their  shores,  and  bereave  them  of  the  fruitf: 
of  their  victories.  All  the  local  attachments  also 
which  endear  a  national  fiiith  to  a  people  were 
completely  broken,  when  the  roving  Saxons  be- 
came stationary  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  san- 
guinary sacrifices,  the  wild  rites,  and  turbulent 
festivals  of  the  system  of  Odin,  could  only  flourish 
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in  their  native  north,  and  amidst  its  hurricanes  and 
storms,  and  must  have  drooped,  when  transplanted 
into  the  *'gay  greenwood**  and  tranquil  atmosphere 
of  England.  While  the  conquerors  of  Britain 
were  thus  loosely  held  by  a  religion  unsuitable  to 
their  new  condition,  and  whose  chief  attractions 
were  left  behind,  the  Christian  faith  was  brought 
to  their  shores.  Their  peculiar  wants,  and  the 
general  circumstances  of  the  time,  were  equally 
favorable  to  its  acceptance.  It  was  fitted  for  the 
settled  occupants  of  a  land,  because  it  was  a  re- 
ligion of  love,  and  peace,  and  order ;  and  it  was 
the  established  faith  of  that  civilized  world  around 
them  in  which  it  yma  now  necessary  for  them  to 
become  naturalized.  Fully  admitting,  therefore, 
the  piety  and  sincerity  of  the  first  royal  converts 
of  the  Heptarchy,  we  may  still  be^  inclined  to  con- 
jecture that  they  were  in  some  degree  also  favor- 
ably disposed  towards  the  new  faith  by  their  con- 
viction of  the  advantages  they  would  derive  from 
its  adoption,  in  forwarding  the  civilization  of  their 
kingdoms,  and  their  adoption  into  the  family  of 
Eih*ope. 

Further,  the  importers  of  Christianity  into  Eng- 
land were  not  a  handful  of  obscure  adventurers. 
They  came  from  Rome,  still  a  mighty  name,  and 
regarded  as  the  metropolis  of  all  that  was  intellec- 
tual and  venerable ;  and  they  came  recommended 
by  kings  and  prelates.  Their  arrival  was,  there- 
fore, a  great  national  embassy.  Thus  highly  ac- 
credited,  the   Roman    ecclesiastics  were   certain. 


not  only  of  a  safe  reception,  but  also  of  a  patient 
hearing.  Their  principal  task  which  remained, 
therefore,  and  for  which  they  were  well  qualified, 
was  to  show  the  superiority  of  knowledge  over 
ignorance,  and  of  a  true  religion  over  one  that  was 
fidse.  It  was  then  that  their  intrepidity,  their 
lofty  ambition,  and  persuasive  powers,  combined 
with  purity  of  character  and  religious  zeal,  gave 
them  their  due  superiority,  and  produced  the 
natural  results. 

The  missionaries  wisely  addressed  themselves, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  kings  of  the  Heptarchy ; 
and  these  having  readily  embraced  a  religion  so  at- 
tractive as  Christianity,  and  so  advantageous  for 
their  political  circumstances,  their  subjects  were 
naturally  eager  to  follow  the  example.  Each  royal 
convert  was  earnest  to  secure  the  conversion  of  his 
allies,  and  frequently  accomplbhed,  by  a  friendly 
visit,  or  a  political  convention,  the  religious  change  of 
a  whole  kingdom.  It  has  often  been  observed,  that 
wherever  the  Christian  faith  has  entered,  it  has 
found  its  most  zealous  ad^wcates  among  the  female 
sex,  to  whom  in  particular  it  recommends  itself, 
not  only  by  its  intrinsic  excellence,  but  by  the 
equality  to  which  it  raises  them  with  the  other  sex. 
This  was  remarkably  exemplified  among  the  An- 
glo-Saxons. The  women  here,  possessing  an  influ- 
ence in  society  unknown  to  the  most  refined  nations 
of  antiquity,  were  enabled  powerfully  to  promote 
the  extension  of  the  faith;  and  while  die  princesses 
refused  to  espouse  idolatrous  kings,  unless  they  con 
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sented  to  be  baptized,  we  ean  well  imagine  that,  in 
Dumberleaa  instances,  among  persons  of  inferior 
iuJl,  the  «•  onbelieving  husband  was  converted  by 
the  believing  wife.'*  Nor  was  the  inflnence  of  the 
Saxua  females  impaired  by  the  adoption  of  Christi- 
anity. A  prioress  might  preside  over  a  meeting  of 
ecclesiastics,  and  legislate  for  the  government  of 
the  church;  and  might  take  precedence  in  rank  of 
til  the  assembled  presbyters,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
coooeil  of  Becanceld,  convoked  in  the  year  694. 

A  variety  of  powerful  causes  were  thus  com- 
bined in  behalf  of  Christianity,  and  their  effect  was 
exhibited  in  its  rapid  and  cordial  adoption.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  was  accomplished 
without  violence  on  either  side.  No  convert  seems 
to  have  been  compelled ;  no  preacher  was  required 
to  seal  his  testimony  by  martyrdom.  The  fervent 
proeelytizing  zeal  of  missbnaries  and  kings  was 
net  by  the  spontaneous  assent  of  the  people,  and 
the  conversion  of  the  land  was  accomplished  with 
a  peacefulness  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  parallel. 

When  Christianity  thus  became  the  religion  of 
Saxon  Britain,  its  rude  inhabitants  were  prepared 
for  the  further  blessings  of  learning  and  civiliza- 
tioB,  and  these  were  now  introduced  in  the  train 
of  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was 
coDtecrated  to  Uie  primacy  by  Pope  Vitalian  in 
668.  Like  St.  Paul,  he  was  a  native  of  Tarsus  in 
Cilieia  and  eminent  for  his  extensive  learning. 
Though  already  sixty-six  years  old,  yet  such  was 
the  energy  of  his  character,  that  a  life  of  useful- 
neas  was  etill  expected  from  him ;  and  these  hopes 
were  not  disappointed,  for  he  governed  the  Eng- 
fi^h  church  for  twenty-two  years.  He  brought 
with  him  a  valuable  library  of  Latin  and  Greek 
aotbon,  among  which  were  the  works  of  Homer, 
and  established  schools  of  learning  to  which  the 
rlergy  and  laity  repaired.  The  consequence  was, 
Bfcording  to  Bede,  that  soon  after  this  many  Eng- 
*tfh  priests  were  as  conversant  with  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages  as  with  their  native  tongue.^ 

Scarcely,  however,  was  the  national  faith  thus 
M*tded,  when  controversies  arose  in  the  bosom  of 
the  infimt  church  on  certain  points  of  ceremonial 
practice,  the  triviality  of  which,  of  course,  did  not 
prevent  them  from  being  agitated  with  as  much 
hf^at  and  obetinacy  as  if  they  had  involved  the  most 
etttential  principles  of  morality  or  religion.  One 
«f  the  subjects  of  dispute  was  the  same  difference 
a«  to  the  mode  of  computing  Easter  that  had  al- 
ready prevented  the  union  of  the  English  and 
Welsh  churches ;  it  now  in  like  manner  threatened 
to  divide  the  two  kingdoms  of  Mercia  and  North- 
umberland, which,  as  alceady  related,  had  been 
roDverted  by  Scottish  missranaries,  from  the  other 
itates  of  the  Heptarchy,  which  had  received  their 
■oftmctors  from  Rome  and  France;  To  this  was 
idded  the  dilTerence  between  the  Romish  and  Srot- 
tfa^h  churches,  upon  the  form  of  the  ecclesiastical 
tonsure.  While  the  priests  of  the  former  wore 
the  hair  round  the  temples  in  imitation  of  a  crown 
of  thorns,  they  were  horror-struck  at  the  latter, 
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who,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Eastern 
church,  shaved  it  from  their  foreheads  into  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  for  which  they  were  reproached 
with  bearing  the  emblem  of  Simon  Magus.'  A 
council  had  been  summoned  with  the  view  of  ac- 
commodating these  dissensions  by  Oswy,  King  of 
Northumberland,  in  the  year  664;  but  the  only 
result  of  this  attempt  was  to  increase  the  animosity 
of  the  two  factions,  the  clergy  of  the  Scottish  per- 
suasion, in  fact,  retiring  from  the  assembly  in  dis- 
gust.' The  zeal  and  prudence  of  Theodore,  how- 
ever, triumphed  over  these  difficulties.  He  visited 
the  several  churches  throughout  England,  and  so 
effectuaUy  employed  authority  and  conciliation,  that 
at  a  council  called  at  Hertford,  in  the  year  673, 
the  bishops  generally  consented  to  the  canons 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Rome,  by 
which  a  complete  agreement  in  faith  and  worship 
was  established.' 

Theodore  now  addressed  himself  with  vigor  to 
the  vindication  of  his  authority  as  primate  of  all 
England,  a  preeminence  with  which  he  contended 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  been  invested  by 
Pope  Gregory,  and  in  right  of  which  he  claimed  for 
himself  scarcely  less  than  a  papal  supremacy  over 
the  British  church.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  object 
he  was  involved  in  a  long  contest  with  Wilfrid,  the 
Bishop  of  York,  whose  extensive  diocese  he  vrished 
to  divide,  on  the  pretext  that  it  was  too  large  for  the 
superintendence  of  one  man.  But  Wilfrid  was  not 
a  character  to  submit  tamely  to  such  a  stretch  of 
power.  Appealing  from  the  archbishop  to  the  pope, 
he  set  off  for  Rome,  where  he  was  graciously  re. 
ceived ;  and  he  soon  obtained  a  decree  rescinding 
the  partition  of  his  bishopric.  Though  the  papal 
mandate  was  so  little  regarded  that  King  Egfrid,  on 
Wilfrid's  return,  committed  him  to  prison,  yet  this 
precedent  was  afterwards  followed  by  ecclesiastical 
appeals  to  Rome,  which  terminated,  as  in  other 
countries,  in  the  universal  supremacy  of  the  pope. 
Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  trace  the  singular  ca- 
reer of  Wilfrid,  so  fiill  of  vicissitudes,  or  to  delineate 
his  character,  that  apparently  combined  so  many  in- 
consistencies. With  his  haughtiness  in  power,  and 
his  restiess  ambition,  he  united,  in  the  hour  of  ad- 
versity, the  meekness  and  self-denial  of  an  apostie. 
Being  shipwrecked  on  his  voyage  to  Rome  upon  the 
shores  of  Friesland,  he  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
preaching  the  faith  to  the  barbarous  natives;  and 
when  driven  into  Sussex  by  the  resentment  of  Eg- 
frid, he  there  also,  as  already  noticed,  turned  his  ill- 
fortune  to  an  occasion  of  usefulness,  and,  engaging 
with  ready  zeal  in  a  new  work  of  conversion,  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  over  to  Christianity  the  last  dis- 
trict in  England  in  which  the  ancient  superstition 
sunrived. 

In  the  meantime  Theodore,  being  delivered  from 
the  presence  of  so  formidable  an  adversary,  was 
enabled  to  proceed  with  his  division  of  the  larger 
dioceses.     That  of  Mercia,  in  particular,  which  had 

^  Theodore,  who,  when  he  was  nalkd  to  the  iirimacy,  wore  the 
Eastern  toosnn,  was  obliged  to  w»it  four  months,  that  his  hair  nifht 
grow  so  as  to  be  shaven  according  to  the  orthodoi  fashion.    Bed.  iv.  1. 

>  For  the  lengthened  discnsaion  at  this  oooncil,  see  Bede,  iii.  9& 
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till  now  embraced  the  whole  of  the  state  bo  called, 
was  divided  by  King  Ethefa-ed,  at  his  instigation,  into 
the  four  dioceses  of  Lichfield,  Worcester,  Hereford, 
and  Chester.  Many  other  reforms  were  also  pros- 
ecuted by  the  energetic  primate.  He  encouraged 
the  wealthy  to  build  parish  churches,  by  conferring 
upon  them  and  theur  heirs  the  right  of  patronage. 
The  sacred  edifices,  till  now  for  the  most  part  of 
timber,  began  to  give  place  to  larger  and  more 
durable  structures  of  stone ;  the  beautiful  chanting, 
hitherto  confined  to  the  cathedrals,  was  introduced 
into  the  churches  generally;  and  the  priests  who 
had  been  accustomed,  in  the  discharge  of  their  office, 
to  wander  from  place  to  place,  had  fixed  stations  as- 
aigned  to  them.  They  and  the  churches  had  as  yet 
been  maintained  solely  by  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  people ;  but,  because  this  was  a  precarious 
resource  when  the  excitementof  novelty  had  ceased, 
Theodore  provided  for  the  regular  support  of  reli- 
gion, by  prevailing  upon  the  kings  of  the  different 
states  to  impose  a  special  tax  upon  their  subjects  for 
that  purpose,  under  the  name  of  kirk-scot.^  By 
these  and  similar  measures,  all  England,  long  before 
the  several  kingdoms  were  united  under  one  sove- 
reign, was  reduced  to  a  state  of  religious  uniformi^, 
and  composed  a  single  spiritual  empire.  After  living 
to  witness  many  of  the  benefits  of  his  important 
labors,  this  illustrious  primate  died  in  69Q,  after  a 
well-spent  and  active  life  of  nearly  ninety  years. 

The  age  of  the  Christian  church  in  England  that 
immediately  succeeded  its  establishment  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  decline  of  true  religion,  and  the 
rapid  increase  both  of  worldly-mindedness  among 
the  clergy,  and  of  fanaticism  and  superstition  among 
the  people.  From  the  humble  condition  of  a  de- 
pendence upon  the  alms  of  the  faithful,  the  church 
now  found  itself  in  the  possession  of  revenues 
which  enabled  its  bishops  to  vie  in  pomp  and  luxury 
with  the  chief  nobility,  and  even  conferred  no  small 
consideration  upon  many  of  its  inferior  ministers. 
It  is  generally  held  that  tithes  were  first  imposed 
opon  the  Mercians  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth 
century  by  their  king  Offa,  and  that  the  tax  was 
extended  over  all  England  by  King  Ethelwulf,  in 
B55.  But  the  subject  of  this  assumed  donation  of 
Ethelwulf  to  the  church  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.' 
All  that  is  certain  is,  that  in  after  ages  the  clergy  were 
uniformly  wont  to  refer  to  his  charter  as  the  found- 
ation of  their  claim.  The  tithes  of  all  England, 
however,  at  this  early  period,  if  such  a  genei'al  tax 
then  existed,  would  not  have  been  sufficient  of 
themselves  to  weigh  down  the  church  by  too  great 
a  burden  of  wealth.  A  great  portion  of  the  soil  was 
still  composed  oT  waste  or  forest  land ;  and  the  tithes 
appear  to  have  been  charged  with  the  repair  of 
churches,  the  expenses  of  worship,  and  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  as  well  as  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
clergy.  It  was  from  the  lavish  benevolence  of  indi- 
viduals that  the  church  priocipally  derived  its  large 
revenues.  Kings,  under  the  influence  of  piety  or 
remorse,  were  eager  to  pour  their  wealth  into  the 
ecclesiastical  treasury,  to  bribe  the  iavor  of  heaven. 
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or  avert  its  indignation;  and  wealthy  thanes  were 
in  like  manner  wont  to  expiate  their  sins,  as  they 
were  taught  they  might  do,  by  founding  a  church 
or  endowing  a  monastery.  Among  other  conse- 
quences of.  these  more  ample  resources,  we  find 
that  the  walls  of  the  churches  became  covered  with 
foreign  paintings  and  tapestry;  that  the  altars  and 
sacred  vessels  were  formed  of  the  precioiu  metals, 
and  sparkled  with  gems;  while  the  vestments  of 
the  priests  were  of  the  most  splendid  description. 
Other  much  more  lamentable  effects  followed.  In- 
dolence and  sensuality  took  the  place  of  religion  and 
learning  among  all  orders  of  the  clergy.  The  mo- 
nasteries in  particular,  founded  at  first  as  abodes  of 
piety  and  letters,  and  refuges  for  the  desolate  and 
the  penitent,  soon  became  the  haunts  of  idleness 
and  superstition.  Many  of  the  nunneries  were 
mere  receptacles  of  profligacy,  in  which  the  roving 
debauchee  was  sure  of  a  welcome.'  In  the  year 
747  the  Council  of  Cloveshoe  found  it  necessary  to 
order  that  the  monasteries  should  not  be  turned  into 
places  of  amusement  for  harpers  and  buffoons ;  and 
that  laymen  should  not  be  admitted  within  their 
walls  too  freely,  lest  they  might  be  scandalised  at 
the  offences  they  should  discover  there.'  Most  of 
the  monasteries  in  England,  too,  were  double  houses,* 
in  which  resided  communities  of  men  and  women ; 
and  the  natural  consequences  often  followed  this 
perilous  juxtaposition  of  the  sexes,  living  in  the 
midst  of  plenty  and  idleness.  These  establishments 
also  continued  to  multiply  with  a  rapidity  that  was 
portentous,  not  only  from  the  tendency  of  the  idle 
and  depraved  to  embrace  such  a  life  of  indulgence, 
but  from  the  doctrine  current  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century,  that  the  assumption  of  the  monas- 
tic habit  absolved  from  all  previous  sin.  Bede,  who 
saw  and  lamented  this  growing  evil,  raised  a  warning 
voice,  but  in  vain,  against  it ;  and  expressed  his  fears 
that,  from  the  increase  of  the  monks,  soldiers  would 
at  last  be  wanting  to  repel  the  invasion  of  an  enemy.* 
Many  nobles,  desirous  of  an  uninterrupted  life  of 
sensuality,  pretended  to  devote  their  wealth  to  the 
service  of  heaven,  and  obtained  the  royal  sanction 
for  founding  a  religious  house ;  but  in  their  new 
character  of  abbots,  they  gathered  round  them  a 
brotherhood  of  dissolute  monks,  with  whom  they 
lived  in  the  commission  of  every  vice ;  while  their 
wives,  following  the  example,  established  nunneries 
upon  a  similar  principle,  and  filled  them  with  the 
most  depraved  of  their  sex.'  To  these  evils  was 
added  the  bitterness  of  religious  contention.  Men, 
thus  pampered,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  live 
in  a  state  of  mutual  harmony;  and  fierce  dissensions 
were  constantly  raging  between  the  monks,  or  regu- 
lara,  as  they  called  themselves,  and  the  seculars,  or 
unmonastic  clergy,  about  their  respective  duties, 
privileges,  and  honors. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  the  grossest  supersti- 
tion should  accompany  and  intermingle  with  all  this 
gross  profligacy.     So  many  Saxon  kings  accordingly 

I  Bed.  de  rameJio  peccatonin.    WilkinV  Concilia,  i.  88,  89. 

*  Wilkin'i  Concilia,  i.  97. 

*  Ltngard'i  Antiquitiea  of  the  AnflO'Sazon  Church,  p.  130. 

*  Bed.  Epiet.  ad  Egbert. 

^  Alcaiu,  Epistola.    Lingard*i  Saion  Antiqnittrs,  r<  133. 
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•buidoiiad  their  crowns,  and  retired  into  monaaterieB, 
that  the  practice  became  a  proverbial  distinction  of 
their  race  ;*  while  other  perione  of  rank,  nanaeated 
with  indnlgence,  or  horror-atmek  with  religions 
draad,  often  also  foraook  the  world  of  which  they 
were  weary,  and  took  refage  in  cells  or  hermitages. 
The  penances  by  which  they  endeavored  either  to 
expiate  their  crimes  or  attain  to  the  honors  of  saint- 
ship,  emblasoned  though -they  are  in  chronicles, 
and  csnonized  in  calendars,  can  only  excite  contempt 
or  disgust,  whether  they  ascend  to  the  extravagance 
of  St.  Garthlake,  who  endeavored  to  fast  forty  days 
after  the  &shion  of  Eltas,'  or  sink  to  the  low  standard 
of  those  noble  ladies  who  thought  that  heaven  was 
to  be  won  by  the  spiritual  purity  of  unwai^ed  linen, 
lo  addition  to  the  feeling  of  remorse  by  which  #uch 
expiations  were  inspired,  a  profligate  state  of  society 
will  multiply  refigioos  observances  as  a  cheap  substi- 
tute for  the  practice  of  hohness  and  virtue;  and  men 
win  readily  fast,  and  make  journeys,  and  give  alms, 
in  preference  to  the  greater  sacrifice  of  amendment 
of  life.  We  need  not,  therefore,  wonder  to  find 
Saxon  pilgrims  thronging  to  the  continent  and  to 
Rome,  who  do  not  seem  to  have  considered  a  little 
contraband  trafilc,  when  opportunity  ofifered,  as  de- 
tnctiag  from  the  merits  of  their  religious  tour; 
while  ladies  of  rank,  who  undertook  the  same  jour- 
ney, frequentiy  parted  with  whatever  virtue  they 
possessed  by  the  way.' 

While  such  was  the  state  of  the  English  church, 
the  invasions  of  the  Danes  conmienced  at  the  end 
of  the  eighlli  century,  and  were  continued  in  a  suc- 
cession of  inundations,  each  more  terrible  than  the 
preceding.  These  spoilers  of  the  north,  devoted  to 
their  ancient  idolatry,  naturally  abhorred  the  Chris- 
tiaaity  of  the  Saxons,  corrupted  though  it  was,  as  a 
refigion  of  humanity  and4>rder ;  and  as  the  treasures 
of  die  land,  at  the  first  alarm,  were  deposited  in  the 
sBcred  edifices,  which  were  fondly  believed  to  be 
safe  torn  the  intrusion  even  of  the  most  daring,  the 
teotpest  of  the  Danish  warfare  was  chiefly  directed 
tgainst  the  churches  and  monasteries.  Those  mira- 
cles lately  so  plentiful,  and  so  powerful  to  deceive, 
were  impotent  now  to  break  or  turn  back  the  sword 
of  the  invader.  The  priest  was  massacred  at  the 
iksr;  the  monk  perished  in  his  cell ;  the  nuns  were 
nohted ;  and  the  course  of  the  Northmen  might  be 
tnced  by  tiie  ashes  of  sacred  edifices,  that  had  been 
pilhged  and  consumed.  The  effects  of  these  de- 
▼•stations  upon  both  religion  and  learning  may  be 
read  in  the  mournful  complaint  of  Alfred.  At  his 
tteesaion,  he  tells  us,  in  the  interesting  preface  to 
his  tianslation  of  Pope  Gregory's  tract  on  tiie  Duties 
of  Pastors,  he  could  find  very  few  priests  north  of 
the  Humber,  who  were  able  to  translate  the  latin 
service  into  the  vulgar  tongue ;  and  south  of  the 
Thames,  not  one. 

After  the  land  had  begun  to  recover  from  the  im- 
oeditte  eflfecta  of  this  visitation,  and  the  church  had 
resamed  its  wonted  position,  the  celebrated  Dunstan 
Appeared.    He  was  bom  in  Wessex,  about  the  year 

*  Hmtiacd.  p.  337. 

*  Flom  Suecoram  in  Tit.  Gnnb.  p.  347. 
'  SpalBn'a  Coacilw,  i.  p.  t37. 


925.  Although  he  was  of  noble  birth,  and  remotely 
related  to  the  royal  family,  as  well  as  connected  with 
the  church  through  two  uncles,  one  of  whom  was 
primate,  and  the  other  bishop  of  Winchester,  these 
signal  advantages  were  not  deemed  enough  for  the 
future  aspirant  to  clerical  supremacy,  without  the 
corroboration  of  a  miracle.  His  career  was,  there 
fore,  indicated  before  he  was  born.  While  his 
mother  Cynedrith  attended  divine  service,  in  the 
church,  at  the  festival  of  Candlemass,  the  lights 
which  the  worshipers  carried  were  suddenly  ex* 
tinguished,  and  a  supernatural  darkness  involved  the 
whole  building.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  consterna- 
tion which  such  a  portent  excited,  her  candle  was 
rekindled  by  fire  which  seemed  to  descend  from 
heaven.  Of  course,  tiie  interpretation  was  easy, 
and  all  were  thus  taught  what  a  light  would  proceed 
fhmi  her,  to  illuminate  the  church  and  kingdom.' 
While  a  boy,  he  was  also  honored  by  dirine  mani- 
festations. The  church  of  Glastonbury,  still  humble 
in  its  dimensions,  needed  enlargement,  and  sought 
it  at  the  hands  of  the  embryo  saint ;  for  this  purpose, 
a  venerable  man  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  led  him 
over  the  building,  explained  the  scale  on  which  it 
was  to  be  enlarged,  and  stamped  the  whole  plan  so 
indelibly  upon  his  mind,  that  he  could  not  forget  it. 
His  early  studies  having  been  pursued  with  an  in- 
tensity that  soon  exhausted  his  feeble  constitution, 
a  fever  ensued,  and,  under  the  delirium  it  produced, 
he  escaped  from  his  bed  during  the  night,  and  hur- 
ried to  the  church.  Having  found  the  doors  locked, 
he  scaled  the  walls  by  the  help  of  a  ladder,  reached 
a  scaffolding — ^the  building  being  under  repair — and 
safely  descended  into  the  body  of  the  church,  where 
he  was  found  asleep  next  morning.  His  fortunate 
escape  from  the  danger  of  an  attempt  upon  which 
no  sane  person  would  have  ventured,  appeared  to 
others,  and  perhaps  to  himself,  as  nothing  less  than 
miraculous ;  and  his  restored  health,  which  the  ex- 
citement might  have  produced,  gave  countenance  to 
the  supposition.  The  story  was,  therefore,  ampli- 
fied and  embellished  in  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It 
was  an  angel  that  had  visited  his  couch  by  night, 
and  suddenly  restored  him  to  health.  An  impulse 
of  holy  gratitude  had  hurried  him  to  church,  that 
he  might  return  thanks  to  heaven  for  the  miracle ; 
but  here,  it  was  added,  his  adversary,  the  devil,  ac- 
companied by  his  dogs,  had  opposed  his  path,  and 
endeavored  to  drive  him  back ;  however,  the  intrepid 
youth,  with  pious  ejaculations  and  a  staff,  routed  the 
fiend  and  his  formidable  hell-hounds,  when  angels 
came  to  his  aid,  and  wafted  him  into  the  church  in 
safety. 

Thus  heralded  in  his  career,  Dunstan  was  careful 
to  omit  no  efforts  on  his  own  part  that  might  aid  his 
claims  to  tiie  character  he  proposed  to  assume  ;  and 
therefore  he  accomplished  himself  in  all  the  learn- 
ing that  might  give  him  an  influence  in  society.  He 
was  an  excellent  composer  in  music;  he  played 
skilfully  upon  various  instruments ;  was  a  paioter, 
a  worker  in  design,  and  a  calligrapher ;  a  jeweler 
and  a  blacksmith.    After  he  had  taken  the  clerical 

1  Osliemni  de  Vit.  S.  Dnnft.  in  An^lia  Sacra,  ii.  p.  M ;  et  Eadmar 
in  Vit.  Danit.,  ibid.,  ii.  S13. 
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habit  he  was  mtroduced  bj  his  uncle  Adelm,  the 
primate,  to  King  Athelstane,  who  seems  to  have 
been  delighted  with  his  music.^  Bat  Diinstan*s 
character  for  saintship,  attested  though  it  had  been, 
was  still  imperfect.  To  his  other  endowments,  he 
had  added  a  familiarity  with  the  heathen  songs  of 
the  ancient  Saxons;  and  this  acquisition  was  con- 
sidered by  many  as  not  a  little  unprofessional  and 
profane.  A  miracle  that  would  have  canonized  him 
in  the  cloister,  almost  brought  about  his  ruin  in  the 
court.  Upon  one  occasion,  when  he  had  hung  his 
harp  upon  the  wall,  it  was  heard  to  utter,  of  itaelf, 
the  words  and  tune  of  an  anthem.  Whether  this 
effect  was  produced  by  ventriloquism  on  the  part  of 
Dunstan,  or  an  excited  imagination  in  the  hearer,  or 
whether  the  harp  was  one  of  those  called  ^olian, 
of  which  the  circumstance  has  obtained  for  him, 
with  some,  the  credit  of  being  the  inventor,  it  is 
impossible  to  conjecture;  but  if  he  here  actually  at- 
tempted a  miracle,  the  occasion  was  iU  chosen,  and 
the  effect  unfortunate.  The  courtiers,  who  envied 
him  the  favor  of  the  king,  loudly  denounced  him  as 
a  dealer  in  sorcery,  and  procured  his  expulsion  from 
the  court;  and,  not  contented  with  this  victory, 
they  pursued  him,  bound  him  hand  and  foot,  tram- 
pled upon  him,  and  threw  him  into  a  marsh,  where 
they  left  him  to  perish.  He  escaped,  however,  from 
this  imminent  peril,  and  sought  refuge  with  his  uncle, 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

1  "  IteruB  cum  (Danstanua)  Tideret  dontinam  regem  Mecularibiia 
curia  fatigatum  prallebat  in  tympano  aive  in  cjthara,**  Ac.    Oaberne. 


A  new  scene  now  opens  in  the  life  of  this  extra- 
ordinary person.  Contiguous  to  the  church  of  Glas- 
tonbury he  erected  a  oell,  five  feet  in  length  by  two 
in  breadth,  the  floor  of  which  was  sunk  beneath  the 
surface,  while  the  roof,  on  the  outside,  was  oDly 
breast  high,  so  that  he  could  stand  upright  in  it, 
though  unable  to  lie  at  full  length.  This  strange 
sepulchre^  was  at  onoe  his  bed-chamber,  his  oratory, 
and  his  workshop ;  and  H  was  here  that  one  of  his 
most  celebrated  combats  with  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness took  place.  One  evening,  while  the  saint  'was 
employed  at  his  forge,  the  devil  thrust  his  head  in 
at  die  window,  and  began  to  tempt  him  with  some 
immoral  propositions.  Dunstan  patiently  endured 
the  annoyance  until  his  tongs  were  red-hot  in  the 
fire^when,  snatching  them  suddenly  up,  he  seized 
with  them  the  nose  of  the  foul  fiend,  who  bellowed 
in  agony  until  the  neighborhood  resounded  with  his 
clamor.  Such  were  the  gross  ideas  at  this  time 
entertained  of  the  nature  and  agency  of  spirits.  I  a 
this  and  many  similar  legends  Satan  appears  merely 
as  the  clown  in  the  pantomime,  and  generaUy  to  be 
outwitted  and  bafiled.'  By  all  this  moftification 
Dunstan  gradually  repaired  the  error  or  misfortune 
into  which  he  had  fallen.  His  character  for  sanc- 
tity became  more  illustrious  than  ever ;  and  Ethei- 

X  So  Oaberne,  who  had  aeen  the  cell,  ia  pleaaed  to  term  it»  after  de- 
scribing ita  diroenaiona. 

>  Id  the  narrative  of  Dnnatan'a  feat,  the  erf  of  Satan,  at  lii«  dep^t^ 
ture,  waa,  *'  O  quid  fecit  calTQa  iste  !  O  qoid  fecit  ealvna  ist«  !**  Ang-lia 
Sacn,  ii.  97.  In  another  conflict  the  aaint  atruck  the  devil  so  fierceljr 
with  hia  paatoral  atalT,  that  it  broke  in  three  piecea.    Ibid.  p.  lUS. 


Ruins  or  Glastoxsurt  Abibt,  as  ihey  oppeaxed  In  1785;— St.  John's  Church,  and  St.  Michael's  Tower,  on  theTorr  Hill,  in  the  Distanee. 
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fleda,  a  noble  lady  who  occupied  a  cell  near  his  own, 
made  him,  at  her  death,  her  sole  executor.  He 
dutribnted  the  personal  property  aknong  the  poor, 
and  bestowed  the  lands  upon  the  church  of  Glas- 
tonborj,  endowing  that  establishment  at  the  same 
time  widi  the  whole  of  his  own  patrimony,  which 
had  btely  fallen  to  him.  His  ambition,  indeed, 
however  inordinate  and  reckless,  was  certainly  of 
too  lofty  a  character  to  stoop  to  lucrative  considera- 
tions. 

Edmund  having  now  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
Dunstan  was  recaUed  to  court ;  but,  in  spite  of  his 
recent  exploits  and  penances,  he  was  stiD  opposed 
by  the  courtiers,  who  probably  saV  his  ambition, 
and  dreaded  his  talents.  Their  intrigues  again  pro- 
cured his  dismission,  but  once  more  he  was  recalled 
through  the  opportune  interference  of  a  miracle ;  and 
the  king  not  only  made  him  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  but 
greatly  increased  the  privileges  of  that  monasteiy. 
Edred,  the  successor  of  Edmund,  showed  him  equal 
&vor,  and  would  have  made  him  bishop  of  Crediton ; 
but  Dunstan,  who  seems  to  have  contemplated  a 
still  higher  elevation,  refused  the  offer.  The  fol- 
lowing day  he  declared  that  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul, 
and  St.  Andrew  had  visited  him  in  the  night  in  a 
vision ;  and  that  the  last,  having  severely  chastised 
him  with  a  rod  for  rejecting  their  apostolic  society, 
commanded  him  never  to  refuse  such  an  offer  again, 
or  teen  ihe  prinutey,  should  it  be  offered  him ;  as- 
sming  him,  withal,  that  he  should  one  day  travel  to 
Home. 

It  is  probable  that  Dunstan's  ultimate  aim  all  this 
while  was  to  effect  what  he  deemed  a  reformation 
of  the  church,  and  that,  according  to  the  morality 
of  the  times,  he  justified  to  himself  the  means  to 
which  he  resorted  by  the  importance  of  the  object 
he  had  in  Tiew.     The  ecclesiastical  reformation  to 
which  his  e Sorts  were  directed  was  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  character.     A  fierce 
champion  for  the  fancied  holiness  of  celibacy,  he 
determined  to  reduce  the  clergy  under  the  monas- 
tic yoke ;  and,  as  during  the  late  political  troubles 
many  both  of  the  secular  and  the  regular  priests 
had  married  when  they  were  driven  from  their 
homes,  he  insisted  that  those  who  had  so  acted 
should  put  away  both  their  wives  and  families. 
Those  clergy  also  who  dwelt  with  their  respective 
bishops  were  required  to  become  the  inmates  of  a 
monastery.     In  these  views  he  was  happy  in  having 
for  his  coadjutor  Archbishop  Odo.     This  personage, 
bom  of  Danish  parents,  and  distinguished  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life  as  a  soldier,  retained  ever  after 
the  firmness  and  ferocity  of  his  first  calling.     We 
have  already  related  the  part  he  acted  along  with 
Dunstan  in   the  tragedy  of  the  unhappy  Elgiva. 
When  Dunstan,  soon  after  this,  was  obliged  to  fly 
from  England  on  being  accused  of  embezzlement  in 
the  administration  of  the  royal  revenaes,  it  is  re- 
lated that  while  the  officers  were  employed  at  the 
Abbey  of  Glastonbury  in  taking  an  inventory  of  his 
effects,  his  old  adversary  the  devil  made  the  sacred 
bnildiog  resound  with  obstreperous  mirth  at  the  dis- 
comfiture of  its  abbot.    But  Dunstan  checked  his 
triumph  by  die  prophetic  intimation  of  a  speedy  re- 


turn.^ He  then  hastened  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  the 
queen's  messengers,  who,  it  is  said,  were  commis- 
sioned to  put  out  his  eyes. 

The  death  of  Edwy  immediately  brought  about 
the  recall  of  Dunstan,  and  the  restoration  of  his. 
influence,  and  he  was  appointed  by  Edgar  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  in  957.  Three  years  afterwards,  on  the 
death  of  Odo,  he  was  promoted  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Canterbury,  when,  according  to  custom,  he  re- 
paired to  Rome  to  receive  the  pall  at  the  hands  of 
the  pope,  thus  fulfiUing  the  prediction  of  his  vision. 

He  was  now  possessed  of  unlimited  ecclesiastical 
authority;  and  though  he  no  longer  enjoyed  the 
powerful  cooperation  of  Odo,  he  was  seconded  by 
the  no  less  zealous  efforts  of  Oswald  and  Ethelwald, 
the  former  of  whom  he  had  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Worcester,  and  the  latter  to  that '  of  Winchester, 
and  both  of  whom  were  afterwards  canonized  with 
their  principal. ;  He  had  also  the  superstitious  Ed- 
gar under  his  control,  and  afterwards  the  youthful 
Edward.  Being  thus  surrounded  with  political  and 
spiritual  coadjutors,  he  proceeded  with  merciless 
zeal  in  his  projects  of  reformation,  and  alternately 
adopted  force  and  stratagem  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  purposes.  The  clergy  were  now  imperiously 
required  to  dismiss  their  wives  and  conform  to  the 
law  of  celibacy,  or  resign  their  charges ;  and  when 
they  adopted  the  latter  alternative,  they  were  rep- 
resented as  monsters  of  wickedness  by  whose  pres- 
ence the  church  was  polluted.  The  secular  canons 
were  driven  out  of  the  cathedrals  and  monasteries, 
and  their  places  were  filled  with  monks.  On  one 
occasion  Ethelwald  entered  his  cathedral  during 
the  celebration  of  mass,  and  causing  his  servants  to 
throw  a  heap  of  cowls  which  they  had  brought 
with  them  upon  the  floor,  he  commanded  the  as- 
tonished canons  to  assume  these  habits  or  resign. 
In  vain  they  pleaded  for  time  to  deliberate ;  the  com- 
mand was  imperative,  and  must  be  instantly  obeyed. 
Eventually  a  few  only  complied  with  the  haughty 
mandate.'  Miracles  were  necessary  for  such  obsti- 
nate recusants,  and  therefore,  besides  the  wonderful 
legends  that  were  devised  and  propagated  in  praise 
of  St.  Benedict  and  his  institution,  the  archbishop 
vouchsafed  to  them  a  sign  for  their  conviction.  A 
synod  having  been  held  at  Winchester  in  977,  at 
which  the  canons  hoped  that  the  sentence  against 
them  would  be  reversed,  all  at  once  a  voice  issued 
from  a  crucifix  in  the  wall,  exclaiming,  **  Do  it  not ! 
do  it  not !  you  have  judged  weU,  and  you  would  do 
ill  to  change  it."'  This  miracle,  however,  so  far 
from  convincing  the  canons,  only  produced  confu- 
sion, and  broke  up  the  meeting.  A  .second  meeting 
was  held,  but  with  no  better  result.  A  third  was 
appointed  at  Calne,  and  there  a  prodigy  was  to  be 
exhibited  of  a  more  tremendous  and  decisive  char, 
acter.  The  opponents  of  Dunstan  had  chosen  for 
their  advocate  Beornelm,  a  Scotch  bishop,  who  is 
described  as  a  person  of  subtle  understanding  and 
infinite  loquacity.     Dunstan,  perplexed  by  the  ar- 

^  Anirlia  8«c.  ii.  p.  105. 

*  Eadmer  in  Anylia  Ssc  ii.  p.  919. 

3  Anglia  Sac.  ii.  pp.  113  and  SI9. 
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gnments  of  such  an  antagonist,  produced  his  final 
demonstration.  **  I  am  now  growing  old,**  he  ex- 
claimed, **and  you  endeavor  to  overcome  me.  I 
am  more  disposed  to  silence  than  contention.  I 
confess  I  am  unwilling  that  you  should  vanquish 
me ;  and  to  Christ  himself,  as  judge,  I  commit  the 
cause  of  his  church."  At  these  words,  the  floor 
suddenly  gave  way,  and  fell  to  the  ground  with  his 
adversaries,  of  whom  some  were  crushed  to  death, 
and  many  grievously  injured,  while  the  part  which 
Dunstan  occupied,  with  his  adherents,  remained 
unmoved.  It  is  no  violation  of  charity  to  suspect, 
from  this  incident,  that  the  archbishop  was  skilled 
in  the  profession  of  the  carpenter  as  well  as  in  that 
of  the  blacksmith. 

Dunstan  lived  for  ten  years  after  this  sanguinary 
deception,  and  spent  them  in  still  prosecuting  his 
favorite  schemes  of  ecclesiastical  reform.  Hif  last 
moments  are  irradiated  in  the  legend  of  his  life  by 
a  whole  galaxy  of  miracles ;  but  enough  of  this  sort 
of  matter  has  been  already  quoted.  He  died  in 
the  reign  of  Ethefa-ed  in  a.d.  986. 

The  history,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church,  from 
the  death  of  Dunstan  to  the  Norman  conquest, 
presents  littie  to  interest  the  general  reader.  The 
cause  for  which  Dunstan  and  his  coadjutors  had 
labored  remained  completely  in  the  ascendant; 
monasteries  continued  to  be  founded  or  endowed 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  such  were  the 


multitudes  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  cloister, 
that  the  foreboding  of  Bede  was  at  length  accom- 
pUshed — above  a  third  of  the  property  of  the  land 
was  in  possession  of  the  church,  and  exempted 
from  taxes  and  military  service.  It  is  probable  that 
an  increase  of  superstition  of  a  certain  kind  was 
one  of  the  consequences  of  the  invasions  of  the 
Danes.  In  a  canon  of  the  reign  of  King  Edgar  we 
find  the  clergy  enjoined  to  be  diligent  in  withdraw- 
ing  the  people  from  the  worship  of  trees,  stones, 
apd  fountains,  and  other  heatiien  practices  which 
are  therein  specified;  and  the  laws  of  Canute 
prohibited  the  worship  of  heathen  gods,  the  sun, 
moon,  fire,  rivers,  fountains,  rocks,  or  trees;  the 
practice  of  witchcraft,  or  the  coounission  of  murder 
by  magic,  firebrands,  or  any  infernal  devices.  The 
penitential  by  some  ascribed  to  Dunstan  requires 
that  penitents  shall  confpss  whatever  sins  have 
been  committed  by  their  bodies,  their  skin,  their 
flesh,  their  bones,  their  sinews,  their  veins,  their 
grisUes,  their  tongues,  their  lips,  their  palates,  their 
hair,  their  marrow — ^by  everything  soft  or  hard, 
moist  or  dry.  The  penances  imposed  upon  the 
laity  for  their  sins  had  a  reference  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age  and  people.  They  chiefly  consisted  in  a 
prohibition  from  carrying  anas ;  in  abstinence  from 
flesh,  strong  liquors,  soft  beds,  and  warm  baths ;  in 
not  polling  the  head  and  beard,  or  paring  the  nails ; 
and  if  they  were  rich,  they  were  required  to  build 
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and  endow  moDasteries.  Some  of  the  prescribed 
&stingi  would  appear  iDtolerable,  but  for  the  meth- 
ods which  they  had  diacovered  of  yicarious  penance 
in  thu  particakr.  The  abatinence  of  another, 
which  might  be  obtained  by  purchase,  was  carried 
to  the  account  of  the  offender;  so  that  he  upon 
whom  was  imposed  a  cessation  from  food  for  seven 
yein,  might  finish  the  whole  in  three  days,  if  he 
coald  procure  eight  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  fast 
aloog  with  him  on  bread,  water,  and  vegetables. 
Exemption,  too,  was  to  be  directly  bought  at  a 
stipulated  price ;  so  that  a  yearns  faisting  would  be 
remitted  on  payment  of  a  fine  of  thirty  shillings  to 
the  church. 

In  the  canons  of  Elfric,  who  was  Archbishop  of 
Cuiterbniy  from  995  to  1005,  we  leiim  that  there 
were  seven  orders  of  clergy  in  the  church,  whose 
Bunes  and  offices  were  the  following: — 1st.  The 
Ostiary,  who  took  charge  of  the  church  doors  and 
rug  the  bell.  2nd.  The  Lector,  or  reader  of  Scrip- 
ture to  the  congregation.  3rd.  The  Exorcist,  who 
drore  oat  devila  by  sacred  adjurations  or  invocations. 
4th.  The  Acolyth,  who  held  the  tapers  at  the 
reading  of  the  gospels  and  the  celebration  of  mass. 
Sth.  Tlie  Sub-deacon,  who  produced  the  holy  ves- 
sels, and  attended  the  deacon  at  the  altar.  6th. 
The  Deacon,  who  ministered  to  the  mass-priest, 
laid  the  oblation  on  the  altar,  read  the  gospel,  bap- 
tized children,  and  gave  the  eucharist  to  the  people. 
7th.  The  Mass-priest,  or  Presbyter,  who  preached, 
baptized,  and  consecrated  the  Eucharist.  Of  the 
nme  order  vrith  the  last  of  these,  but  higher  in 
honor,  was — the  bishop. 

Daring  this  long  period  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  Is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  While 
the  remoteness  and  barbarism  of  the  country,  how-* 
erer,  protected  it  fix>m  the  extending  influence  of 
Rome,  it  appears  that  the  Culdees  diffused  them. 
selree  over  the  territory  to  the  south  as  well  as 
over  that  to  the  north  of  the  Grampians,  and  in 
coQTBe  of  time  came  to  form  exclusively,  or  almost 
exdosiveiy,  the  national  clergy.  Of  either  the  doc- 
trines or  ecclesiaatical  government  of  the  Culdees 
ve  know  little  positively,  although  the  subject  has 
p^en  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  angry  disputation.  But 
it  would  appear  that  whatever  may  have  been  the 
principles  of  their  founder,  Columba,  they  eventu- 
tllj  came  to  be  eonsidered  as  opposed  to  many  of 


the  claims  of  the  Roman  see.  On  this  account, 
although  a  great  part  of  the  north  of  England  was 
converted  by  missionaries  seqt  from  lona,  it  was 
decreed  at  the  Council  of  Cealhythe,  in  the  year 
816,  that  no  Scottish  priest  should  for  the  future 
exercise  his  functions  in  England.  The  English 
writers  of  that  age,  nevertheless,  bear  testimony  to 
the  purity  of  their  lives  and  the  zeal  of  their  apos- 
tolic labors,  while  they  denounce  their  exclusive 
devotedness  to  the  authority  of  Scripture,  their 
rejection  of  the  Romish  ceremonies,  doctrines,  and 
traditions,  the  nakedness  of  their  forms  of  worship, 
and  the  republican  character  of  their  ecclesiastical 
government.  It  has  been  maintained  also  by  some 
protestant  writers  that  the  Culdees  rejected  the 
practice  of  auricular  confession,  and  various  other 
points  of  ceremony  and  doctrine  peculiar  to  the 
Romish  Church.  It  is  certain  that,  as  had  happen- 
ed in  every  part  of  the  Christian  world,  even  those 
of  them  who  belonged  to  monasteries  came  at  length 
to  marry,  although  there  is  much  reason  to  suspect 
that  this  was  a  corruption  of  the  rule  originally 
established  by  St.  Columba.  The  office  of  Culdee 
in  Scotland  would  even  in  some  cases  appear  to 
have  become  hereditary.  The  attitude  of  opposi. 
tion  into  which  the  Scottish  priests  were  thrown, 
by  circumstances,  to  the  English  church  founded 
by  Augustin  and  his  companions  upon  the  Roman 
model,  naturally  fixed  them  to  the  maintenance  of 
their  own  creed,  worship,  and  discipline,  and  con- 
solidated their  church  into  an  establishment  nearly 
if  not  altogether  independent  of  that  of  Rome. 
Their  separation  from  the  Roman  church,  and  op. 
position  to  its  doctrines,  was  so  strong  that  Marga. 
ret,  the  Anglo-Saxon  queen  of  Malcolm  Canmore, 
was  shocked,  on  her  arrival  in  Scotland,  to  find  the 
faith  and  worship  of  the  people  so  different  from 
the  rules  of  that  church  in  which  she  had  been 
educated.  She  therefore  endeavored  to  rouse, 
against  what  she  considered  a  profane  schism,  the 
influence  of  her  husband,  and  for  a  time  succeeded ; 
but  the  Scottish  church  appears  to  have  reverted, 
after  her  death,  to  its  former  condition.  It  is  from 
the  debates  which  she  held  with  the  king  upon  the 
subject  that  we  learn  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
little  we  know  respecting  the  religious  opinions  of 
the  Culdees.^ 

i  Torrut,  in  Viu  Saoctc  Margarita. 
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P^RTmAiT  Of  Kins  AtrBBD.— From  A  Plate  In  Spelman'i  Vlt«  Uagn\  iElfredi :  drown  from  Coini  and  two  ancient  Butta. 


CHAPTER  III. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION,  GOVERNMENT,  AND  LAWS. 


HE  Roman  civilization, 
such  as  it  was,  passed 
away,  and  a  long,  dreary 
tract  of  disorder  and  dark- 
ness succeeded.  Yet  that 
chaotic  mass  which  then 
constituted  society  con- 
tained the  elements  of 
modem  European  civili- 
zation ;  and  in  proportion 
to  that  very  confusion, 
to  the  number  and  heterogeneous  character  of  the 
component  elements  of  that  chaos,  are  the  richness 
and  completeness  of  the  civilization  which  has  been 
the  result  of  them.  Our  business  in  the  present 
chapter  is  with  the  particular  element  that  belonged 
to  those  wild,  free,  warlike  barbarians  who,  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  overran  and  conquered 
the  larger  portion  of  the  Roman  world. 


"  Tacitus,*'  says  M.  Guizot,  «*  painted  the  Ger- 
mans, as  Montaigne  and  Rousseau  did  the  savages, 
in  a  fit  of  spleen  against  his  country ;  his  book  is  a 
satire  upon  Roman  manners;  the  eloquent  outbreak 
of  a  patriot  philosopher  who  desires  to  see  virtue 
there  where  he  does  not  find  the  disgraceful  effem- 
inacy and  elaborate  depravity  of  an  old  society." ' 
Not  that  M.  Guizot  infers  that  Tacitus  stated  &ct8 
that  were  inaccurate.  On  the  contrary,  he  admits 
that  all  subsequent  inquiries  have  gone  to  prove 
the  general  accuracy  of  his  statements.  But  from 
the  circumstance  above  alluded  to,  what  Guizot 
calls  the  moral  coloring  of  the  picture  has  in  it 
somewhat  of  a  false  and  misleadmg  tinge.  Seve- 
ral German  writers  in  modem  times  have  followed 
the  course  of  Tacitus,  though  from  a  motive  dif- 
ferent from  his,  giving  a  highly-colored  picture 
of  the  virtues  of  their  rude  ancestors,  who  differed, 

1  Guizot,  Court  d^Histoire  Muderoe,  torn.  ii.  p.  858. 
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howerer,  as  is  satisfactorily  shown  by  M.  Guizot, 
very  little  from  other  communities  similarly  situ- 
ated. 

We  perceive  among  the  Saxons,  as  among  other 
Germanic  tribes,  the  germs  of  three  great  systems 
of  institutions  which,  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  have  divided  Europe  amongst  them. — 1. 
Assemblies  of  freemen,  in  which  the  common  af- 
fairs of  the  nation  are  debated.  2.  Kings ;  some 
hereditary,  others  elective.  3.  The  principle  of 
aristocratic  patronage;  either  of  a  military  chief 
over  his  companions  in  arms,  or  of  a  landed  pro- 
prif^tor  over  hb  family  and  his  husbandmen.^ 

When  the  bands  of  Saxons  arrived  and  took 
possession  of  any  tract  of  country,  the  chiefs  appro- 
priated to  themselves  extensive  domains,  while  the 
krger  portion  of  the  warriors  who  accompanied 
them  continued  to  live  around  them.  Gradually, 
however,  the  distance  between  the  chief  and  his 
companions — at  first  not  very  great — increased, 
partly  from  the  circumstances  natural  to  their  res- 
pective positions,  and  partly  from  a  circumstance 
upon  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  bestow  a  few 
words  of  explanation. 

The  only  kings  of  the  continental  Saxons  appear 
tQ  have  been  temporary  leaders,  appointed  to  hold 
the  general  command  in  time  of  war.  This  is  the 
statement  made  by  Caesar  respecting  all  the  German 
nations  in  his  time,  and  it  is  repeated  nearly  eight 
ceatariea  afterwards  by  Bede  as  still  applicable  to 
the  Saxons  who  remained  in  their  original  seats. 
The  king,  according  to  Bede,  when  a  war  broke 
oat,  was  elected  by  lot  firom  among  the  chiefs :  as 
soon  as  the  war  was  ended,  all  the  chiefs  became 
a^in  of  equal  power.  In  like  manner,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  the  first  kings  of  the  Saxons 
in  England  were  merely  the  captains  of  the  several 
mvading  bands,  or  those  appointed  to  succeed  them 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war  with  the  Britons.  The 
long  continuance  of  that  contest  first  made  the  office 
permanent,  and  converted  the  military  commander 
into  the  snpretne  magistrate  of  his  nation.  The 
Saxon  word  cyning,  of  which  our  modern  king  is 
an  abbreviation,  appears  to  have  meant  the  off- 
spring or  creature  of  the  community.'  That  in 
early  times,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  person  of 
the  king  was  not  sacred,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  law  aflbrded  him  the  same  security  (in  kind, 
though  different  in  degree)  for  his  life  that  it  did 
to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.  It  gave  him  the 
protectioa  of  his  weregild,  —  that  is,  a  certain 
pecuniary  value  put  upon  his  life, — and  nothing 
Diore. 

We  have  said  that  the  Roman  civilization  passed 
tway ;  but  it  was  not  probable  that  that  vast  power 
which  had  overshadowed  the  earth  for  so  many 
centuries  with  its  mighty  wings  should  disappear, 
like  the  unreal  fabric  of  a  dream,  without  leaving  a 
wreck  behind.  On  the  contrary,  the  Roman  em- 
pire left  marks  that  are  indelible,  not  merely  such 
u,  hke  the  vast  material  relics  of  its  greatness,  only 

*  Cstaoc.  Cows  d^iatoira,  torn.  ii.  p.  966. 

*  A'Ipb'*  laqairy  into  tho  Rim  and  Growth  of  the  Rojal  Prerngatire 
a  Boslaad,  6vo.  1830. 


affect  the  senses,  but  such  as  sink  deep  into  the 
mind  and  influence  the  actions.  Those  things  bor- 
rowed by  the  northern  nations  from  the  Roman 
civilization,  which  are  most  important  to  be  here 
noted  for  their  effect  on  modern  European  civiliza- 
tion, were,  1st.  the  idea  of  imperial  power;  and, 
2nd.  the  municipal  institutions. 

This  idea  of  imperial  power  found  much  favor  in 
the  sight  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  as  ^  did  in  that 
of  their  Teutonic  brethren  in  whatever  part  of  the 
earth  they  had  succeeded  the  Roman  occupants  of 
the  soil.  ^ 

But  though  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes  might  as- 
sume some  of  the  external  insignia,  they  had  but 
little  of  the  substance  of  the  imperial  sovereignty. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  government  would  seem  to  have 
been  an  aristocracy  in  a  somewhat  wide  meaning 
of  the  term.  Thus,  instead  of  the  purely  mo- 
narchical form  of  the  Roman  imperial  legislation, 
their  style  runs  thus :  «'  Ego  Dei  gratia,  &c.  cum 
consilio  et  cum  doctrina — Episcopi  mei,  et — Epis- 
copi  mei,  et  cum  omnibus  meis  Senatoribus,  et 
Senioribus  sapientibus  populi  mei,  et  multa  cum 
societate  ministrorum  Dei,"  6cc.  &c. — that  is,  «*! 
by  the  grace  of  God,  &c.,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  certain  of  my  bishops  (naming  them),  and 
along  with  all  my  senators  and  the  wise  elders  of 
my  people,  and  a  large  associated  number  of  the 
ministers  of  God,"  dec.  Whence  it  appears  that 
the  laws  were  made  by  the  king  and  a  national 
assembly  or  parliament,  composed  of  the  nobility 
and  others.  This  was  called  the  Witenagemot, — 
literally,  the  meeting  of  the  wise  men ;  but  before 
proceeding  to  examine  its  constitution,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  several 
classes  of  the  Saxon  population. 

As  the  Saxons  conquered  Britain,  every  warrior 
obtained  a  number  of  captives,  and  a  portion  of 
land,  proportioned  to  the  services  which  he  had 
performed.  It  is  at  least  probable,  however,  that 
something  similar  took  place  in  Britain  to  what  is 
known  to  have  happened  in  other  parts  of  the 
Roman  empire,  where,  on  the  settlement  of  the 
northern  conquerors,  though  of  the  former  inhabi- 
tants many  were  reduced  to  slavery,  many  retained 
their  liberty;  and  though  the  estates  of  some  were 
totally  confiscated,  in  general  the  vanquished  were 
left  in  possession  of  part  of  their  land.  This  was 
the  mode  adopted  by  the  Burgundians  in  Gaul,  the 
Visigoths  in  Spain,  and  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy.^ 
Owing  to  the  vigorous  opposition  made  by  the 
Britons,  which  was  much  beyond  what  the  con- 
querors had  to  encounter  in  other  parts  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  such  as  Gaul  and  Italy,  a  much  larger 
number  of  invaders,  in  proportion  to  the  native 
inhabitants,  was  required  to  effect  the  conquest  than 
in  the  case  of  Graul.  This  would  be  one  good 
reason,  even  if  no  other  could  be  found,  for  the 
ordinary  divisions  of  land  among  the  Saxon  con- 
querors not  being  very  large  ones;  and  we  find 
accordingly  that  the  land  was  divided  into  "  hides,** 
each  comprehending  as  much  as  could  be  cultivated 
by  a  single  plough.     It  is  likely  that  this  circum- 

>  Allen's  Inquiry,  pp.  138-9. 
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stance  may  have  Bomething  to  do  with  the  more 
popular  character  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  institutionB  as 
compared  with  those  of  their  continental  brethren, 
whether  remaining  in  Germany  or  transplanted  to 
France  and  Italy. 

When  the  estate  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  was  large, 
one  part  of  it  was  occupied  by  the  kindred  and  free 
retainers  of  the  proprietor,  who  gave  in  return 
military  se^ice ;  another  part  was  parceled  out 
into  different  farms,  and  committed  to  the  manage- 
ment of  particular  bondmen,  from  whom,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  he  required  an  account  of  the  pro- 
duce. The  former  came  eventually  to  receive  the 
name  of  **  vassals,"  the  latter  of  **  villains.'* 

The  distinction  between  the  original  proprietor 
and  his  vassals  gave  rise  to  the  division  of  landed 
estates  into  *<  allodial"  and  «« feudal,"  the  former 
being  those  held  without,  the  latter  those  held 
with,  a  lord  superior.  The  feudal  estates,  henejicia, 
or  fiefs,  or  feuds,  appear  to  have  been  held  origin- 
«  ally  during  the  pleasure  of  the  superior,  then  for  a 
determinate  time,  afterwards  for  life,  and  at  length 
to  have  become  hereditary.  M.  Guizot,  who  has 
treated  this  subject  with  his  usual  ability  and 
research,  has  come  to  the  following  conclusions : — 
1.  Originally  the  grants  were  generally  made  in 
usufruct  and  for  life,  provided  that  the  grantee 
remained  faithful  to  the  grantor.  2.  The  course  of 
events  constantly  tended  to  render  them  hereditary.^ 
We  may  here  add  that  the  constant  tendency  dso 
was,  during  the  turbnlency  of  the  middle  ages,  to 
convert  allodial  into  feudal  property,  in  consequence 
of  the  more  effectual  protection  afforded  by  that 
description  of  tenure.' 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  the  celebrated 
Saxon  distinction  of  land  into  *«  fblcland"  and  **  boc- 
land,"  upon  which  Mr.  Allen  has  the  merit  of 
having  thrown  a  considerable  quantity  of  new  light. 
When  the  Saxons  had  secured  a  territory,  after 
appropriating  certain  portions  to  individuals  accord- 
ing to  their  claims  (as  stated  above),  they  considered 
what  remained  as  belonging  to  the  state  or  com- 
munity at  large,  and  called  it «« folcland,"  which  is 
interpreted  by  Spelman  *«  terra  popularis,"  that  is, 
the  land  of  the  public'  It  corresponded  to  thefisc 
of  the  continental  nations.  When  a  particular 
portion  of  land  was  severed  from  the  folcland,  and 
appropriated,  provided  the  conveyance  was  made 
by  a  written  instrument,  it  received  the  name  of 
"bocland."  The  proprietor  of  bocland,  unless 
specially  fettered,  appears  to  have  had  an  unlimited 
power  to  dispose  of  it  as  he  chose.  Moreover, 
when  once  severed  from  the  folcland  or  property  of 
the  community,  whatever  were  the  burdens  and 
services  imposed  upon  it,  provided  it  was  alienated 
by  writing,  an  estate  received  the  name  of  bocland.^ 
However,  it  is,  as  Mr.  AUen  remarks,  not  quite 
correct  to  say  that  all  the  lands  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
were  either  folcland  or  bocland,  because  land  was 
not  properly  bocland  unless  conveyed  by  a  written 
instrument,  and  at  an  early  period  conveyances 

1  Gniioc,  Ewait  tar  I^Hiitoire  de  France,  pp.  198  uid  143. 

*  Allen*!  Inquiry,  p.  14S. 

s  Spelffl.  Gloft.  T.  Folcland.  «  Allen,  p.  153. 


were  made  by  the  delivery  of  a  staff,  a  spear,  en 
arrow,  &c. 

That  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  had  private  property 
in  land,  that  is,  bocland,  is  decisively  proved  by 
the  will  of  King  Alfred,  still  extant.  When  the 
kings  in  process  of  time  began  to  be  considered  as 
the  representatives  of  the  state,  the  term  Urra 
regis,  or  crown  land,  took  the  place  of  the  word 
folcland.  This  is  the  terra  regis  of  Domesday.^ 
In  time  the  bocland,  or  private  estate  of  the  king, 
came  to  be  mixed  up  witii  it. 

The  Anglo-Saxons,  like  the  other  Teutonic  na- 
tions, were  divided  into  various  castes.  The  highest 
of  these  was  that  out  of  which  their  kings  were 
taken;  for  though  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  were 
elective,  not  hereditary,  they  were  usually  chosen 
out  of  a  certain  particular  &mily  or  race.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  chieftains  of  this  family  were  all  de- 
scended from  the  deified  monarch  of  the  Asi,  Odin 
or  Woden.  **It  may  be  admitted,"  observes  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave,  **that  their  proud  genealogies 
had  no  foundation  in  truth." '  Nevertheless  these 
pretensions  of  theirs  may  probably  have  had  some 
share  in  originating  the  Divine  right  doctrine  of 
later  times. 

The  second  great  caste  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
were  the  nobility,  who  bore  the  tide  of  eorls,  or 
eorlcundmen,  or  thane-born.'  The  pervading  prin- 
ciple, as  we  have  already  remarked,  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  government  was  aristocratic.  But  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  nobility,  to  have  its  full  preemi- 
nence, required  the  addition  of  property.  Noble 
birth,  though  it  raised  a  man  above  the  condition  of 
villainage,  did  not  place  him  on  a  level  with  those 
who  possessed  land  in  absolute  dominion,  as  well 
as  nobility  of  birth.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
the  systems  of  hlafords  and  men,  or  in  the  feudal 
phrase,  lords  and  vassals.  If  a  noble  did  not  pos- 
sess the  property  sufficient  to  constatnte  a  lordship, 
he  was  then  **  ranked,"  says  Sir  Francis  Palgrave, 
««in  the  very  numerous  class,  whose  members  in 
Wessex  and  its  dependent  states  were  originally 
known  by  the  name  of  Sithcundmen;  an  appeUa- 
tion  which  we  may  paraphrase  by  the  heraldic 
expression  of  « gentle  by  birth  and  blood.'"  The 
Sithcundman  appears  to  have  originally  had  the 
privilege  of  choosing  his  own  lord  or  superior. 
After  the  reign  of  Alfred,  the  Sithcundmen  came 
to  be  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Sixhaend- 
men, — a  denomination,  as  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
remarks,  **  indicating  their  position  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  law-worthy  classes  of  society  ;'* 
— the  former,  the  landed  nobility,  being  called 
Twelf haendmen ;  the  latter,  forming  the  third 
caste,  Twihaendmen. 

This  third  caste  was  composed  of  the  remainder 
of  the  people,  and  consisted  of  the  ceorls,  or  villains* 
already  mentioned.  The  distinctions  between  the 
eorl  and  the  ceorl  were  numerous  and  strongly 
marked.  The  declaration  of  one  eorl  was  equal  to 
that  of  six  ceorls ;  the  life  of  one  eorl  was  equal  in 

1  Allen,  p.  160-1. 
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vahie  to  the  liyes  of  six  ceorb;  and  so  for  other 
maiten  in  proportioD.^  The  ceorls  were  known 
by  vuioiu  other  names,  of  which  Sir  Francis  Pal. 
gFave  (jaotes  severaL  '*  Bnt,"  he  continues,  "  the 
ceorl  or  TiSain,  however  named,  may  be  defined  as  a 
tenant  ascribed  to  the  glebe ;  one  who,  performing 
pnedia]  or  agricultural  services,  was  unable  to  de- 
part from  the  land  which  he  held ;  and  who,  either 
by  law  or  by  long  established  custom  equivalent  to 
law,  had  acquired  a  definite  and  recognized  estate 
in  the  soiL  So  long  as  the  villain  performed  his 
services  he  was  not  to  be  removed  from  his  land, 
nor  was  a  higher  rent  or  a  greater  proportion  of 
labor  to  be  exacted  from  him  than  what  was  due 
and  of  right  accustomed.'^  And  yet  the  ceorl  was 
in  some  sense  free.  Nevertheless,  *<  a  ceorl  thus 
circumstanced — a  freeman^--could,  according  to  the 
legal  language  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  be  given  and 
bequeathed,  bought  and  sold.  These  expressions, 
wl^ch  sound  so  harsh,  and  seem  so  inconsistent 
with  any  degree  of  personal  liberty,  bore,  however, 
a  meaning  differing  essentially  from  that  which  we 
should  now  assign  to  them.  In  no  instance  can 
we  find  the  ceorl  separated  from  his  land, — he  was 
alvays  a  villain  appurtenant ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  language  which  was  employed,  it  must  be  un- 
derstood that  the  gift,  the  bequest,  or  the  sale,  was 
IB  effect  the  disposition  of  the  land  and  of  the  ceorl, 
and  of  the  services  which  the  ceorl  performed  for 
the  land ;  all  of  which  passed  by  virtue  of  the  wiU 
or  the  charter, — a  transaction  widely  differing  from 
the  transfer  of  a  slave,  whose  person  is  the  subject 
of  the  purchase.  The  assertion,  therefore,  not 
onfrequently  made,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
population  of  England  was  in  a  state  of  absolute 
servitude,  cannot  be  warranted ;  and  the  most  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  rights  of  the  lord  over  the 
ceori  and  his  goods  and  chattels,  however  burden- 
some, were  limited  and  certain,  is  founded  in  the 
huct  that  the  ceorl,  even  when  in  actual  vassalage, 
could  purchase  his  own  freedom  and  the  freedom 
of  his  wife  and  offspring :  he,  therefore,  had  the 
means  of  acquiring  wealth,  and  the  power  of  retain- 
ing it.**'  This  last  fact  does  not  prove  so  much, 
we  thinly  as  Sir  Francis  supposes.  The  slaves  of 
die  Spaniards  in  some  of  their  West  India  settle, 
ments  had  the  same  privilege  ;  yet  it  will  scarcely 
be  thence  inferred  that  the  rights  of  their  masters 
over  them,  while  in  actual  slavery,  were  limited. 
The  ceorls  were  entirely  destitute  of  political  pow- 
er^ and  consequently  Uieir  rights  could  not,  how- 
ever well  ascertained,  be  very  well  protected. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  ceorls  were 
l^nerally  of  British  or  Saxon  origin.  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave,  who  has  examined  the  subject  with  care, 
seems  to  incline  to  the  supposition  "  that  the  ceorls 
were  originally  the  British  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
but  into  whose  class  individuals  of  families  of  Anglo. 
Stxon  birth  and  blood  may  have  been  from  time  to 
time  aggregated  and  introduced.**^ 

The   Theowes,  the  Servi  of  Domesday,  were 

*  ItM  tad  PyugTOM  of  the  Eag:lta]i  Conmoawetltb,  rol.  i.  part.  i.  p.  13. 
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entirely  destitute  of  political  rights — ^they  did  not 
rank  among  the  people.  Their  condition  was  sim. 
ilar  to  that  of  the  negro  or  the  Roman  slave.  Some 
of  the  theowes  may  have  been  the  offspring  of 
British  serfs,  but  by  far  the  greatest  portion  con- 
sisted of  freemen  who  had  forfeited  their  liberty  by 
their  crimes.  **  A  culprit  who  could  not  discharge 
the  penalty  or  wite,  became  a  wite  theow.  He 
might  be  redeemed  by  his  kinsmen ;  but  if  he  was 
abandoned  by  them — if,  in  the  words  of  the  law, 
he  clasped  his  hands,  and  knew  not  who  should 
make  amends  for  him,  then  slavery  was  his  doom.**' 
During  one  year  he  might  be  redeemed,  but  not 
afterwards. 

There  is  much  discrepancy  and  confusion  among 
writers  on  the  subject  of  the  territorial  divisions  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  What  is  tolerably  certain  is, 
that  the  division  of  the  country  into  counties,  hun. 
dreds,  and  tithings,  goes  back  to  the  first  age  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Saxons  in  England.  Over  each 
of  these  territorial  divisions  there  presided  a  magis- 
trate :  over  the  county  a  count,  earl,  or  alderman  : 
over  the  hundred  a  centenary,  or  hundreden :  over 
the  tithing  a  decanus,  or  tithing.man. 

There  prevailed  at  one  time  pretty  generally  an 
opinion'  that  the  tithing  consisted  of  ten  families, 
and  consequently  the  hundred  of  a  hundred  fami- 
lies. This  opinion  Professor  Millar  has,  we  think, 
succeeded  in  showing  to  be  erroneous.' 

Each  of  these  officers  held  a  court,  in  which  jus- 
tice  was  administered,  and  all  the  affairs  of  the  dis- 
trict discussed.  In  these  courts  the  military  as. 
semblies  to  provide  for  defence  against  a  foreign 
enemy  were  held.  There  also  took  place  sales  and 
many  other  transactions  in  which  publicity  was  of 
importance.'* 

These  courts  were  subordinate  one  to  another ; 
so  that  from  the  decision  of  that  of  the  tithing  there 
lay  an  appeal  to  that  of  the  hundred,  and  from  that 
of  the  hundred  to  that  of  the  shire. 

These  courts  were  at  first  held  frequently,  and 
by  all  the  allodial  proprietors  of  each  district.*  On 
the  continent  the  vassals  of  the  king  or  of  the  count 
were  called  upon  to  be  present  as  well  as  the  allo- 
dial proprietors;^  and  probably  this  was  also  the 
case  in  England  as  soon  as  feuds  were  introduced 
there.  The  power  of  the  court  belonged  to  the 
assembly,  not  to  the  magistrate.  The  function  of 
the  magistrate  was  limited  to  convoking  the  assem- 
bly and  presiding  in  it.  "  It  is  now,**  observes  M. 
Guizot,  **a  fact  agreed  upon  among  the  writers 
the  most  versed  in  the  antiquities  of  the  modern 
nations,  that  the  free  men,  ahrimanni^  rachimhurgij 
boni  homines  (AngHce,  <  good  men  and  true^),  present 
in  the  assembly  of  the  hundred  or  the  county,  alone 
judged  the  causes,  in  point  of  law  as  well  as  in  point 
of  fact ;  that  the  count  or  centenary  had  no  other 
function  but  to  convoke  the  meeting,  to  preside  in 
it,  and  cause  its  judgments  to  bo  put  in  execution  **' 

t  PalgntTe,  Hiat.  p.  29.  *  See  Blackitone,  Henrj,  &c. 
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We  see,  then,  that  the  institution  of  tithings,  of 
hundreds,  and  of  counties  or  shires,  was  not  con- 
fined  to  England,  but  had  place  in  most,  if  not  all 
of  the  feudal  countries.  To  this  we  would  add  a 
remark  of  M.  Guizot :  that  the  graduated  organiza- 
tion of  the  local  courts  above  described  is  no  more 
than  the  application  to  their  new  situation  of  the 
old  principles,  according  to  which  the  Germans 
governed  themselves  in  Germany.  We  shall  see 
by  and  by  the  great  importance  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  above  fact  towards  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion«  how  it  happened  that  principles  of  liberty  and 
popular  institutions  were  found  in'  England  at  a  time 
when  they  were  utterly  unknown  in  almost  every 
other  European  country. 

There  is  one  regulation  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  that 
has  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention.  «*  The  mem- 
bers of  every  tithing,"  says  Professor  Millar,  "  are 
said  to  have  been  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
one  another ;  and  the  society,  or  its  leader,  might 
be  compelled  to  make  reparation  for  an  injury  com- 
mitted by  any  individual.  If  we  look  upon  a  tithing 
as  regularly  composed  of  ten  families,  this  branch 
of  its  police  will  appear  in  the  highest  degree  arti- 
ficial  and  singular ;  but  if  we  consider  that  society 
as  of  the  same  extent  with  a  town  or  village,  we 
shall  find  that  such  a  regulation  is  conformable  to  the 
general  usage  of  barbarous  nations,  and  is  founded 
upon  their  common  notions  of  justice.*''  Professor 
Afillar  then  shows  that  a  similar  custom  prevailed 
among  the  Jews,  among  the  Scottish  Highlanders, 
among  the  ancient  Irish,  among  the  ancient  inhab- 
itants of  Hindostan,  and  among  various  other  tribes 
of  human  beings  in  a  similar  stage  of  civilization ; 
and  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  this  noted 
regulation  concerning  the  Saxon  tithings  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  remains  of  extreme  simplicity  and 
barbarism,  rather  than  the  effect  of  uncommon  re- 
finement or  policy.  The  professor  supports  this 
view  by  observing,  that  as  civilization  advanced 
somewhat,  the  original  obligation  imposed  upon 
every  tithing  to  repair  the  injuries  committed  by 
any  one  of  its  members,  was  subsequently  sub- 
jected to  certain  limitations,  and  this  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  themselves;  for,  by  a  law  ascribed 
to  William  the  Conqueror,  but  which  is  probably 
of  an  earlier  date,  it  is  enacted,  that  if  a  crime  is 
committed  by  any  member  of  a  decennary,  who 
escapes  from  justice,  his  tithingman,  with  two  oth- 
ers of  the  same  tithing,  together  with  the  respec- 
tive tithingmen,  and  two  others,  out  of  the  three 
neighboring  tithings,  shall  assemble  to  examine  the 
state  of  the  fact ;  and  if  the  tithing  to  which  the 
criminal  belongs  is  cleared  by  the  oath  of  these 
twelve  persons,  it  shall  be  freed  from  the  obligation 
to  pay  the  damage.' 

Mr.  Hallam,  however,  does  not  agree  with  the 
view  taken  of  this  subject  by  Professor  Millar. 
He  thinks  there  is  not  a  complete  analogy  between 
any  of  the  cases  cited  by  the  professor  and  that  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  He  enumerates,  by  reference 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  the  gi'adual  stages  through 

^  Historical  Vi«w,  toI.  i.  p.  189.  >  Ibid.  p.  198. 


which  the  system  of  frank. pledges  seems  to  have 
passed ;  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  **  the 
obligation  of  the  tithing  was  merely  that  of  perma. 
nent  bail,  responsible  only  indirectly  for  the  good 
behavior  of  their  members."*  There  is  no  very 
great  difference  between  this  conclusion  and  the 
view  of  Mr.  Millar,  as  stated  above,  made  apparent 
to  our  perception.  Professor  Millar,  however,  it 
must  be  admitted,  in  the  portion  of  his  work  de- 
voted  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  deals  far  too  much  in 
conjecture  ;  not  above  one-fouith  of  his  volume  de- 
voted to  that  subject  rests  upon  unexceptionable 
evidence. 

The  system  of  "  frank-pledge"  is  considered  by 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  as  divided  into  two  branches : 
the  first  being  the  seignorial  or  personal  liability  of 
the  superior,  which  rendered  him  the  permanent 
surety  for  the  appearance  of  his  vassal,  retainer, 
or  inmate ;  and  the  second  the  collective  or  mu- 
tual responsibility  of  the  villainage,  as  included  in 
their  tithings ; — **  associations,"  adds  Sir  Francis, 
"which,  in  the  Saxon  era,  were  of  unequal  ex- 
tent, according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  ten 
being  tho  smallest  number  of  which  a  tithing  could 
be  composed,  and  from  whence  it  derived  its 
name."  • 

The  earl  or  alderman  of  the  shire  had  a  deputy, 
called  in  Latin  vice  comes^  and  in  English  the  sheri/T, 
shrieve,  or  shire-reeve.  In  some  counties  there 
was  an  intermediate  division  between  the  shire 
and  the  hundred — as  lathes  in  Kent,  and  rapes  in 
Sussex.  These  had  their  lathe-reeves  and  rape- 
reeves.  When  a  county  was  divided  into  three  of 
these  intermediate  jurisdictions,  they  were  called 
trithings.  These  still  subsist  in  the  county  of  York, 
corrupted  into  ridings ;  the  north,  the  east,  and  the 
west  riding. 

The  subject  of  the  constitution  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  legislature  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  It 
is  probable  that  whatever  assemblies  exercising  the 
function  of  legislation  existed  among  the  Saxons 
and  the  other  northern  nations,  they  were,  m  their 
first  conception,  merely  courts  of  justice,  or  at  least 
had  been  established  and  had  originally  met  chiefly 
for  the  administration  of  the  laws.  The  institution 
of  a  legislative  or  law-making  body  is  an  idea  so  for 
from  being  obvious  or  natural  to  an  early  state  of 
society,  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  whole  political  sys- 
tem and  notions  of  national  government  which  then 
prevail.  Every  people  has  received  its  first  laws 
either  from  what  it  has  believed  to  be  the  authority 
of  heaven  itself,  or  from  some  other  authority  which 
it  has  felt  nearly  as  little  disposition  to  disobey  or 
question.  For  a  long  period  the  laws  thus  received 
are  held  to  be  something  sacred,  and  nobody  thinks 
of  abolishing  or  altering  them,  any  more  than  he 
would  think  of  attempting  the  amendment  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  Even  when  circumstances  nt  length 
force  on  innovations,  the  change  of  the  law  is  the 
last  change  that  takes  place.  It  does  not  precede 
and  prescribe  the  new  practice,  but  only,  reluctantly 
as  it  were,  follows  and  sanctions  it.    In  this  way  is 

1  Midille  Ai^es,  toI.  ti.  p.  407. 
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slowly  jyroduced  in  the  general  mind  the  first  notion 
of  the  possibility  of  mending  the  old  laws  or  making 
new  ones — the  first  conception  of  legislation.  And 
eTCD  after  the  first  exercise  of  the  power  has  been 
tbns  brought  about,  the  act  of  legislation  is  for  a 
k)Qg  time  only  timidly  and  sparingly  indulged  in ; 
there  is  still  something  of  a  superstitious  aversion 
to  it,  as  if  it  were  a  proceeding  interdicted  by  reH- 
gioD  or  by  nature ;  only  the  most  pressing  necessity 
is  held,  and  scarcely  held,  to  justify  it ;  the  form  of 
the  M  law  is  often  retained  after  its  spirit  has  been 
departed  from:  even  a  new  law  is  made  to  wear 
as  much  as  possible  the  appearance  of  an  old  law 
reTived.  In  short,  in  every  way  the  bearing  of  the 
legislation  is  towards  the  conservation  rather  than 
the  improvement  of  the  law ;  it  affects  to  be  not 
taw-making  but  only  law-declaring. 

This  character  is  traceable  nearly  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  English  legislation,  and  in  the 
earlier  periods  especially  is  very  strongly  marked. 
"The  legislative  power  of  the  Court  of  Parlia- 
ment,*' says  a  writer  who  has  investigated  this  sub- 
ject with  great  learning  and  ability, «« was  exercised 
nncottscionsly,  because  it  resulted  from  the  reme- 
dial power.  Complaints  arose  of  violations  of  the 
law,  of  neglect  of  the  law.  The  monarch  pro- 
mised to  forbid  the  abuse;  and  further  remedies 
were  provided  in  defence  of  the  existing  law.  It 
was  strengthened  and  declared.  Its  principles  of 
justice  and  equity  received  a  new  and  more  solemn 
sanction.  Remedial  and  declaratory  statutes  thus 
succeeded  to  older  remedial  and  declaratory  stat- 
utes. Yet  parliament,  echoing  the  sentiments,  if 
not  the  words,  of  the  Barons  of  Morton,  scarcely 
ever  intended  to  introduce  a  new  law,  to  enact  a 
new  statute."^ 

There  can  be  littie  doubt  that  the  Saxon  Witen- 
ij^emot  was  the  root  from  which  has  sprung  our 
ioodem  English  parliament,  and  nearly  as  little 
that  the  Witenagemot  was  in  its  original  concep- 
tion and  institution  rather  a  court  of  law  than  a  leg- 
iiktive  body.  The  parliament  indeed  still  retains 
this  its  original  character  in  part,  and  is  accord- 
in^y  styled  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  although 
it  is  no  longer  a  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  ordinary 
ranses,  now  that  other  courts  have  been  established 
exclusively  for  that  purpose.  The  Witenagemot 
seems  to  hare  been  for  the  whole  kingdom  what 
the  Shire-moot,  afterwards  called  the  Sheriffs 
Leet  or  Tonm,  was  for  each  shire,  and  what  the 
leets  of  the  hundred  and  the  town  (or  manor)  were 
fisr  these  subordinate  divisions.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  these  were  all  to  a  certain  extent  representa- 
tife  assemblies.  •♦  Originally,"  says  the  writer  we 
have  just  quoted,  ^*  the  leet  of  the  hundred  (which 
he  considers  to  have  been  the  organic  germ,  or  the 
oait  as  we  might  call  it,  of  the  Saxon  common- 
wealth) was  held  twelve  times  in  each  year.  Magna 
^'haita  enacted  that  it  should  only  be  summoned 
twice  within  that  pe/iod.  The  indwellers  of  the 
hundred,  who  owed  suit  real  to  the  leet,  appeared 
in  the    moot    by    their   judicial    representatives. 

'  Arckk  on  Courts  of  the  Anciant  Engluh  Common  Law,  in  the 
E^obiffk  Rrtiew,  toI.  zxxri.  p.  300. 


These  were  the  tithingmen,  the  headboroughs, 
the  chief  pledges,  who  were  respectively  accom- 
panied by  four  good  law-worthy  men,  belonging  to 
the  Friborgs  who  deputed  them.  The  Saxon 
Custumal  of  Henry  I.  also  notices  the  presence  of 
the  parish  priest;  and  it  seems  to  intimate  that 
the  l9rd  or  his  steward  might  supply  the  place  of 
the  reeve.  As  all  crimes  were  committed  against 
the  peace  of  the  people,  the  offender  who  was  un- 
true to  his  Friborg  was  impeached  or  accused  by 
his  pledges  or  the  delegates  of  tEe  little  commu- 
nity which  answered  for  his  default.  To  use  the 
technical  term  of  the  law,  the  offence  was  pre- 
sented to  the  leet  jury,  or  legislative  and  judicial 
branch  of  the  assembly."^  From  this  account  a 
general  notion  nuiy  be  formed  of  the  original 
constitution  and  probable  mode  of  procedure  of 
the  other  moot^  or  assemblies ;  the  Witenagemot, 
or  supreme  national  assembly,  amongst  the  num- 
ber. 

The  most  learned  investigation  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Witenagemot  is  that  which  it  has 
received  firom  Sir  Francis  Palgrave.  "  In  the 
smaller  kingdoms,"  he  observes,  «*such  as  Kent, 
the  Witenagemot  did  not  probably  differ  materially 
in  composition  from  the  Shiremoot,  which  assem- 
bled on  Penenden  Heath  in  subsequent  times. 
The  prelates  appear  as  the  first  order  in  the  com- 
munity. The  seniors,  earls  or  aldermen,  are  con- 
vened, not  only  in  the  character  of  chieftains,  but 
also  by  virtue  of  the  bond  of  *  trust'  which  con- 
nected them  with  their  sovereign.  The  thanes 
gave  suit  and  service,  as  principal  landlords.  And 
the  ceorls,  attending  for  the  townships,  listen  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  decree,  declare  their  griev- 
ances, and  present  the  trespasses  committed  in  the 
communities  to  which  they  belong.  The  actual 
appearance  of  the  foregoing  classes  is  not  a  matter 
of  hypothesis,  but  of  evidence  ;  the  document  lies 
before  us  in  which  they  address  their  sovereign ; 
and,  with  respect  to  the  functions  exercised  by  the 
ceorls,  the  testimony  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  re- 
ceives the  fullest  corroboration  from  the  universal 
usage  of  subsequent  times."'  "In  the  earlier 
periods,"  he  proceeds,  "a  dependent  or  vassal 
kingdom  retained  its  own  legislature,  sitting  and 
acting  distinct  from  the  legislature  of  the  paramount 
kingdom.  But  the  Witenagemot  convened  by  the 
Basileus  was  the  general  diet  or  placitum  of  the 
empire.  Here  the  King  of  Albion  appeared,  wear- 
ing his  crown,  and  surrounded  by  his  great  officers 
of  state.  The  prelates  concurred  in  the  enact- 
ments. The  vassal  kings,  the  rulers  of  the  Cymric 
and  Celtic  tribes,  testified  their  obedience.  The 
earls,  and  eoldcrmen,  and  thanes,  whether  of 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  or  the  Northmen  settled  in  the 
Danelagh,  completed  the  assembly,  which  compre- 
hended all  the  councillors  and  sages,  redesmen  and 
witan,  both  clerks  and  laymen,  whose  advice  and 
assistance  the  sovereign  was  entitled  to  demand."' 
The  great  point  of  doubt  and  dispute  has  been  the 

1  Article  on  ConrtB  of  the  Ancient  English  Common  Law,  in  the 
Edinborgh  Review,  vol.  zzzvi.  p.  335. 
>  English  Commonwealth,  p.  634.  >  Ibid.  p.  636. 
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character  in  which  the  folk  or  people  appeared, 
who  are  repeatedly  mentioned  both  by  the  old 
historians  and  in  the  laws  themselves,  ad  present 
at  the  Witenagemot.  There  has  been  much  con- 
troversy both  as  to  who  the  persons  were  that  are 
thus  designated,  and  as  to  whether  they  formed  a 
constituent  part  of  the  assembly,  or  were  only 
spectators  of  the  proceedings.  Taking  all  the  cir- 
cumstances into  consideration.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
thinks  that  **  we  may  be  led  to  the  supposition  that 
the  elected  or  virtual  representatives  of  townships 
or  hundreds  constituted  the  multitude,  noticed  as 
the  people,  in  the  narratives  describing  the  great 
councils  and  other  similar  assemblies ;  for  the  share 
taken  by  the  folk  in  the  proceedings  forbids  the 
conjecture  that  the  bystanders  were  a  mere  dis- 
orderly crowd,  brought  together  only  as  specta- 
tors, and  destitute  of  any  constitutional  character.**^ 
**  Admitting,"  he  adds,  however,  <*  the  great  prob- 
ability that  the  burghs  did  constitute  a  branch  of 
the  Witenagemot,  or  Mycel-getheacht,  it  must  be 
recollected  that  the  members,  by  whom  they  ap- 
peared, would  scarcely  attend  in  the  character  of 
mere  deputies.  Popular  election,  in  our  modem 
sense  of  the  term,  rarely  (if  ever)  existed.  The 
functionaries  who  ruled  the  burgh  became  the 
proper  and  natural  representatives  of  the  commu- 
nity in  the  legislative  assembly  or  in  the  congress; 
and  if  the  imperial  Witenagemot  was  intended  in 
any  wise  to  protect  the  privileges  of  the  nation, 
the  heads  of  the  burgh  would  be  the  most  efficient 
advocates  and  defenders  of  their  community.*'" 
As  it  was  hardly  possible,  however,  that  all  the 
magistrates  could,  generally,  or  on  any  occasion, 
give  their  attendance,  thus  leaving  the  burgh  with- 
out any  government,  he  thinks  it  probable  that 

^  English  Commonwealth,  p.  635.  *  Ibid.  p.  645 


some  one  of  them  would  usually  be  deputed  by  the 
rest  to  undertake  the  duty.  It  might  even  in  par- 
ticular contingencies  be  inconvenient  for  any  of  the 
magistrates  to  leave  their  station.  «*In  such  a 
case,**  proceeds  Sir  Francis,  **  the  expedient  of  au- 
thorizing a  person,  not  bearing  office,  to  appear  as 
a  deputy,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the 
magistracy,  would  be  easily  suggested,  and  a  rep- 
resentation approximating  to  the  modem  system 
would  be  formed.'*^  Still,  it  must  be  remembered, 
there  was  here  an  election  by  the  magistracy  only, 
and  not  by  the  people.  The  people,  therefore, 
were  not  directly  represented  in  the  Saxon  Witen- 
agemot. The  only  representation  of  the  burghs  or 
of  the  Commons  was  a  representation  merely  of 
the  thanes  or  governors  of  the  burghs  and  town- 
ships, who  in  some  cities,  indeed,  were  themselves 
elected  by  the  people ;  but  in  other  cases  appear 
to  have  been  hereditary,  or  to  have  held  their 
offices  by  a  sort  of  proprietorship.  To  this  indi- 
rect representation  of  the  Commons,  nevertheless, 
through  persons  having  at  least  a  natural  connexion 
with  them  and  an  interest  in  their  welfare,  may 
most  probably  be  traced  back  all  that  yet  exists 
among  us  of  popular  parliamentary  representa- 
tion. Indeed,  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  many  burghs  were  only  represented  as  they 
had  been  in  the  Saxon  times;  and  even  now  the 
Commons  enjoying  the  right  of  election  are  every- 
where only  a  class,  however  important  a  class,  of 
the  people. 

The  supreme  government  of  the  state  resided  in 
the  witenagemot  and  the  king,  who  presided  over 
the  assembly  while  it  sat,  and  who  appears  to  have 
had  the  right  of  calling  it  together,  and  also  probably 
of  dissolving  it  at  his  pleasure.  It  seems  to  have 
i  Engliah  Commonwealth,  p.  646. 
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bMo  wont  to  meet  several  timee  in  the  ooiine  of 
the  jeVf  ntnallj  at  the  great  featiTals  of  Chmtmaa, 
Easter,  and  WhifcBiintide ;  and  its  lemions  were,  do 
doabt,  Teiy  short.  It  is  impossible,  from  the  imper- 
fect acoomts  that  remain,  to  discover  what  were  un- 
dentood  to  be  the  Emits  of  the  royal  authority,  and 
of  that  of  the  pariament ;  bnt  in  all  the  more  impor- 
tint  acts  of  the  sxecntive,  the  concurrence  of  the 
)egiaisti?e  body  seems  to  have  been  required.  Al- 
fred and  his  successors  promulgate  their  laws  as 
eoicted  by  themselves  with  the  advice  of  their  wi- 
tan.  The  king,  as  the  first  magistrate  and  head  of 
the  state,  was  held  in  high  honor,  and  invested  with 
vmay  prerogatives,  such  as  the  right  of  commanding 
the  forces,  of  appointing  and  displacing  all  the  chief 
tdministrative  functionaries  throughout  the  king- 
dom, of  dispensing  justice  in  the  Isst  resort,  and  of 
pwdooing  offenden  or  mitigating  and  remitting 
pentlties.  His  independent  power  of  action,  as  one 
of  the  estates  of  the  realm,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  confined  by  the  theory  of  the  constitution  With- 
in rather  narrow  limits.  But  in  such  a  state  of  so- 
ciety, the  real  power  of  the  sovereign  would  depend 
mnch  more  upon  his  personal  character  and  the  ac- 
cidents of  his  reign,  than  upon  any  understood  prin- 
ciples of  die  constitution.  On  the  whole,  the  royal 
tnthority  had,  from  the  first  foundation  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon kingdoms,  been  gaining  ground  upon  that 
of  the  witenagemot,.  in  which  had  originally  resided 
the  supreme  and  sole  government  of  the  nation,  the 
kiag  being  merely  its  elected  president  or  deputy. 
The  luge  and  constantly,  increasing  territorial  pos- 
wssions  of  the  crown,  no  doubt,  greatly  contributed 
to  secure  for  it  a  position  of  elevation  and  power  far 
beyond  diat  which  it  had  originaDy  occupied.  After 
the  nnion^  especially  of  the  several  states  of  the  old 
Heptarchy  into  one  kingdom,  the  lands,  in  all  parts 
of  England  which  were  held  by  the  king,  must  have 
formed  a  property  of  immense  extent.  These  lands, 
as  we  have  already  intimated,  appear  to  have  been 
eriginal^,  in  part,  the  private  domains  of  the  kings, 
in  part,  the  public  lands  reserved  on  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  nation  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  the  two  descriptions  of  property  had,  in 
course  of  time,  naturally  become  mixed  up  together, 
and  the  crown  retained  the  uncontrolled  manage- 
ment of  the  whole.  In  return,  the  crown,  from  the 
ref  enues  of  these  estates,  from  the  annual  payments 
by  the  burghs  in  lieu  of  services,  and  from  certain 
other  profits  to  which  it  was  by  law  entitled,  defrayed 
aD  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  supreme  civil  gov- 
omnent.  The  additional  revenue  chiefly  arose  from 
nstoms  at  the  sea-ports,  tolls  in  the  markets,  and 
other  taxes  paid  on  sales,  and  from  the  wites  or  pub- 
Gc  penalties  exacted  from  persons  convicted  of  delin- 
qnendes,  over  and  above  the  were-geld  or  damages 
paid  by  them  in  satisfaction  of  the  private  injury. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  also,  that  in  later  times, 
«t  least,  much  of  the  land  throughout  the  kingdom 
became  subject  to  certain  occasional  payments  to  the 
nvwn,  similar  to  those  which  were  afterwards  made 
nniverBal  under  the  more  systematized  feudalism  of 
rhe  Norman  government;  but  their  exact  nature 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The  ob^  burdens  to 
toIn.  t.— 16 


which  it  is  quite  certain  that  all  landed  estates  were- 
subject,  BTfi  those  called  by  kter  writen  the  Tri- 
noda  Necessitas, — among  the  Saxons  themselves, 
the  three  common  labors,  or  universal  necessities, — 
of  the  Brycg-bote,  the  tax  for  the  maintenance  of 
bridges  and  highways ;  the  Burh-bote,  that  for  the 
repairs  of  walls  and  fortresses ;  and  the  Fyrd,  or 
military  service.  It  is  conjectured,  from  the  notices 
in  Domesday  Book,  that  in  most  parts  of  the  king- 
dom one  soldier  was  required  to  be  provided,  in  time 
of  war,  for  every  five  hides  of  land, — a  hide  being, 
according  to  Bede,  as  much  land  as  could  maintain 
a  single  fiunily  throughout  the  year.  It  appears  that 
all  England  was  divided  into  about  274,950  hides  of 
land.^  The  Dane-geld,  also,  or  tribute  to  the  Danes, 
first  collected  in  991,  in  the  reign  of  £thelred,  was 
a  tax  upon  each  hide  of  land;  and,  although  for 
some  time  it  was  only  imposed  on  particular  occa- 
sions, it  eventually  became  permanent,  and  formed 
an  important  portion  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of 
the  crown.  At  the  original  rate  of  a  shilling  for 
each  hide  of  land,  it  produced  12,1602.,  equal  in 
weight  of  silver  to  nearly  three  times  the  same 
amount  in  modem  money,  and  in  efficiency  to  a 
mnch  greater  sum.  It  is  said,  however,  to  have 
been  raised  by  Canute,  in  1018,  to  six  shillings. on 
the  hide ;  and  four  shillings  was  in  later  times  the 
common  rate. 

Much  controversy  has  taken  place  on  the  question 
of  whether  the  feudal  system  of  the  tenure  of  lands 
is  to  be  considered  as  having  been  introduced  into 
Enghmd  in  the  Saxon  times.  That  the  system,  in 
all  its  regularity  and  extent,  was  not  fully  established 
till  after  the  Conquest,  is  generally  admitted ;  but  it 
appears  to  be  equally  clear,  not  only  that,  in  the  reign 
of  the  Confessor,  a  very  considerable  advance  was 
made  towards  its  perfect  consolidation  after  the  con- 
tinental model,  but  also,  that,  in  a  ruder  shape  and 
looser  coherency,  it  had  subsisted  among  the  Angk>- 
Saxons  from  their  first  settlement  in  the  country. 
We  have  given  an  account  of  the  division  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  soU  into  hlafords  and  men,  which 
terms  are  merely  the  lords,  or  superiors,  and  vas- 
sals of  the  feudal  phraseology.  And  in  the  earliest 
Saxon  times,  the  vassal  seems  to  have  held  his  hmd 
(which  might  have  been,  though  it  was  not,  caUed 
hb  fief)  from  his  lord,  on  condition  of  rendering  ser- 
vices precisely  similar  to  those  which,  in  after  times, 
were  rendered  by  a  vassal  to  his  feudal  superior. 
Upon  this  subject,  it  has  been  well  observed,  by  a 
writer  whose  prejudices  are  by  no  means  always  a 
match  for  his  learning  and  acuteness,  that  there  ara 
two  divisions  of  the  history  of  the  feudal  system,  the 
former  of  which  **  extends,  from  the  earliest  account 
of  time,  through  the  early  History  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  till  the  progress  of  society  changed  the  man- 
ners of  these  nations ;  and  through  the  early  history 
of  the  Goths  and  Germans,  who  overturned  that 
Roman  empire,  down  to  the  eleventh  century.  At 
this  period  commences  the  corrupted  feudal  system, 
and  lasts  till  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  feudal 
system  began,  after  its  corruption,  to  dissolve  quite 
away.    The  feudal  system  was  that  of  the  Persians, 
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who  were,  and  are,  Scythse  or  Goths,  as  aincient  au- 
tiiors  and  their  own  speech  testify.  Xenophon  tells 
us  that  when  the  younger  Cyrus  came  to  Cilicia,  he 
was  met  by  Epyaxa,  the  beautiful  wife  of  the  satrap, 
who,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  East,  presented 
her  acknowledged  liege  lord  and  superior  with  gold, 
dUver,  and  other  precious  gifts.  Indeed,  the  feudal 
system,  about  which  so  much  noise  is  made,  is  the 
natural  fruit  of  conquest,  and  is  as  old  in  the  world 
as  conquest.  A  territory  is  acquired,  and  the  state 
or  the  general  bestows  it  on  the  leaders  and  soldiers, 
on  condition  of  militaiy  service,  and  of  tokens  ac- 
knowledging gratitude  to  the  donors.  It  was  known 
in  the  Greek  heroic  ages.  It  was  known  to  Lycur- 
gus ;  for  aU  the  lands  of  Sparta  word  held  on  militaiy 
tenure.  It  was  known  to  Romulus,  when  he  regu- 
lated Rome.  It  was  known  to  Augustus,  when  he 
gare  lands  to  his  reterans,  on  condition  that  their 
sons  should,  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  do  military  ser- 
vice. The  reason  it  did  not  preponderate  and 
corrupt  in  Greece  and  Rome  was,  that  it  was 
stifled  by  the  necessary  effects  of  cities.  In  Per- 
sia, where  there  were  no  cities  of  any  power  or 
privilege,  it  preponderated  and  corrupted  at  an 
early  period."' 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  to  describe 
their  modes  of  judicial  procedure. 

It  is  remarked  by  M.  Guizot,  that  there  is  one 
material  point  of  difference  between  the  Salic  laws 
and  the  capitularies  of  the  Carlovingian  Frank  kings. 
The  former  do  not  contain  moral  and  religious  texts 
in  the  way  of  advice ;  they  only  contain  texts  for- 
mally prohibitive  or  imperative.  **  But  in  the  pas- 
sage," we  quote  the  words  of  M.  Guizot,  "from 
primitive  barbarism  to  civilization,  legislation  as- 
sumes another  character;  morals  introduce  them- 
selves into  it,  and  become,  for  a  certain  time,  matter 
of  law.'  The  able  legislators,  the  founders  or  re- 
formers of  communities,  became  aware  of  the  em- 
pire exercised  over  men  by  the  idea  of  duty ;  the 
instinct  of  genius  informs  them  that,  without  its  sup- 
port, without  the  free  concurrence  of  the  human 
will,  the  society  cannot  maintain  and  develop  itself 
in  peace ;  and  they'  apply  themselves  to  introduce 
this  idea  into  the  minds  of  men  by  all  sorts  of  ways, 
and  they  make  of  legislation  a  sort  of  preaching,  a 
means  of  instruction.  Consult  the  history  of  all  na- 
tions, of  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  6cc, ;  you  wiU 
everywhere  encounter  this  fact:  you  will  every- 
where find,  between  the  epoch  of  primitive  laws, 
which  are  purely  penal,  prohibitive,  intended  to  re- 
press the  abuses  of  violence,  and  the  epoch  of  civ- 
ilized laws,  which  have  confidence  in  the  morality, 
in  the  reason  of  individuals,  and  leave  all  that  is 
purely  moral  in  the  domain  of  liberty;  between 
these  two  epochs,  I  say,  you  will  always  find  one 
in  which  mbrals  are  the  object  of  legislation,  in 
which  legislation  formally  writes  and  teaches  them. 
Franco -Gaulish  society  was  at  this  point  when 

•  I  Pinkerton'i  Diuertation  oiii  the  Seytbiau,  p.  140.  (Edition  of 
1914.)  /       . 

>  The  meaning  moat  be,  affirmations  of  moral  troths,  or  aupipoMd 
truths,  come  to  be.  promulgated  and  reoeiTed  ■•  laws.  ' 


Charlemagne  governed  it,  and  that  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  his  strict  alliance  with  the  church,  the 
only  power  then  capable  of  teaching  and  preach- 
ing morality."* 

Something  similar  to  what  M.  Quizot  has  here 
described  is  observable  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws; 
the  laws  of  the  earlier  kings  partaking  more  of  the 
character  of  the  Salic  law  above  specified,  those  of 
the  latter  partaking  more  of  that  of  the  capitulariea 
of  Charlemagne. 

Of  the  eighty-nine  laws,  of  which  the  collection 
bearing  the  name  of  King  Ethelbert,  of  Kent,  the 
earliest  Saxon  laws  that  are  extant,  consists,  a  ma- 
jority (upwards  of  fifty)  have  reference  to  the  pun- 
ishment of  acts  of  violence  against  the  person.  The 
next  most  numerous  class  is  occupied  with  penalties 
for  illicit  intercourse  with,  and  acts  of  aggression  to- 
wards, women.  The  next  has  reference  to  Uieft 
There  are  not  more  than  three  or  four — at  the  most, 
five — ^laws  in  the  coDection  that  are  not  of  a  penal 
character,  but  descriptive  merely  of  certain  rights. 
There  is  not  a  single  paragraph  o£  the  nature  merely 
of  a  moral  or  religious  test.  We  may  thus  tabula- 
rize  the  result: — 

Attacks  on  Person ..58 

Attacks  on  Property 11 

Fwnication  and  Aggrenions  da  Women IS 

Adnlteiy S 


Total  of  Penal 

Declaratory  of  Rights .' 

Total  Nomber  of  Laws 60 


.84 
..5 


Ethelbert*s  reign  was  about  the  end  of  the  sixth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  In  his 
legislation,  adultery  was  thus  disposed  of: — ^^If  a 
free  man  lie  with  a  free  man's  wife,  let  him  expi- 
ate his  offence  and  buy  another  wife,  and  take  her 
to  the  other  man."  About  a  century  after,  in  the 
laws  of  Wihtraed,  a  change  of  tone  is  observable ; 
the  legislator  uses  the  style  of  exhortation  rather 
than  of  prohibition  or  command:—**  Let  adulterers 
be  brought  to  repent  and  lead  a  virtuous  hfe,  or  be 
excommunicated  from  the  assembly  of  the  church." 
It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  civil  penalty 
was  continued  along  with  the  test  and  the  religious 
penalty ;  for  afterwards,  in  the  laws  of  Canute,  we 
find,  together  with  the  moral  and  religious  test, 
the  penalty  much  increased  in  severity.  It  is  re- 
markable that,  in  the  last-mentioned  collection,  in 
one  of  the  articles  there  is  more  attempt  than  usual 
at  precise  definition  : — «« Adultery  is  bad  which  a 
married  man  commits  with  an  unmarried  woman, 
and  much  worse  with  another  man's  wife,  or  with 
a  woman  who  has  taken  upon  her  the  monastic 
vows." 

In  this  coUection  of  the  laws  of  Ethelbert  there 
are  thirty-nine  laws  specifying  different  wounds,  and 
inflictfng  various  penalties  accordingly.  In  all  thb 
we  see  legislation  in  a  very  rude  state.  But  there 
are  other  points  of  view  in  which  these  early  laws 
are  objects  of  extreme  interest.  One  of  these  is  the 
nature  of  the  penalties  they  decree.  Here  there 
appears  a  singular  regard  for  the  person  and  the 

>  liiAeire  de  la  Chrilisation  en  Fnuiee,  t^me  ii.  p  9S9. 
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liberty  of  the  snlfect.  There  is  little  or  no  corporal 
ponishment,  oo  impriflonmeiit,  no  deitth  punishment, 
at  leut  which  nmj  not  be  compounded  for ;  for  as 
we  hare  seen  in  the  last  section,  even  the  life  of  the 
king  had  its  price.  The  chief,  or  rather  only,  pun- 
ishment in  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  in  the  Salic  law,  is 
the  composition,  the  "  wehrgeld,*'  that  is,  a  certain 
som  which  the  delinquent  was  bound  to  pay  to  the 
injured  party  or  to  his  family.  To  this  was  added, 
in  many  cases, — ^those  which  may  be  called,  in  the 
hnguage  of  the  English  law,  "  pleas  of  the  crown," 
—I  sam  paid  to  the  king  or  the  magistrate  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  Tiolation  of  the  public  peace.  The 
Dot  nnusnalj  altemadTe,  as  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  remark,  where  the  offending  party  was 
unable  to  make  good  the  *«  wehrgeld,"  was  to  reduce 
him  to  the  state  of  slavery. 

*'  The  composition,"  observes  M.  Guizot,  **  is  the 
first  step  of  criniinal  legislation  out  of  the  custom  of 
personal  vengeance.  The  right  concealed  under 
that  punishment,  the  right  which  exists  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Salic  law,  and  of  all  barbarous  laws,  is  the 
right  of  every  man  to  do  himself  justice,  and  to 
arenge  himself  by  force :  it  is  the  war  between  the 
offender  and  the  offended.  The  composition  is  an 
attempt  to  substitute  a  legal  system  for  war ;  it  is  the 
means  given  to  the  offender  of  securing  himself,  by 
the  payment  of  a  certain  sum,  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  party  offended ;  it  imposes  upon  the  injured 
party  the  obligation  to  renounce  the  use  of  violence. 

"  We  must  not  imagine,  however,  that  from  the 
first  it  had  that  effect ;  the  offended  party  for  a  long 
time  preserved  the  right  of  choosing  between  the 
composition  and  war, — of  rejecting  the  •  wehrgeld* 
and  having  recourse  to  vengeance.  The  chronicles 
and  documents  of  every  kind  leave  scarcely  a  doubt 
of  it  I  incline  to  think  that  in  the  eighth  century 
the  composition  was  decidedly  obligatory,  and  that 
the  refusal  to  be  satisfied  with  it  was  regarded  as  a 
violence,  not  as  a  right ;  but  assuredly  it  was  not 
always  thua,  and  the  composition  was  ah  attempt, 
sufficiently  inefficacious,  to  put  an  end  to  the  disor- 
derly struggle  of  individual  forces,  a  sort  of  legal  offer 
from  &e  offender  to  the  offended."^ 

From  the  apparently  deep  feeling  of  morality  and 
liberty,  in  the  solemn  renunciation  of  vengeance  on 
the  part  of  the  injured  party,  and  as  regards  the 
offender  in  the  respect  displayed  for  his  person  and 
Bberty,  exhibited  to  so  much  greater  a  degree  in 
these  early  laws,  particularly  in  the  composition, 
than  in  more  civilized  systems  of  legislation,  some 
late  German  writers  have  conceived  an  erroneously 
high  notion  of  the  state  of  the  civilization  of  the 
nations  among  which  it  is  found.  M.  Guizot  has 
very  aUy  exposed  the  fallacy  of  these  writers.  Ad- 
mitting that  at  that  epoch  individual  liberty  is  really 
ereat,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  confound- 
ing such  liberty  with  what  in  the  present  day  is 
andentood  by  that  term.  It  is  a  liberty  possessed 
by  a  man  of  doing  what  seemeth  good  in  his  own 
eyes,  it  being  at  the  same  time  always  carefully 
home  in  mind  that  every  otiler  man  has  exactly  the 
Mme  liberty  of  doing  what  seemeth  good  in  his 
t  Htnoire  de  la  CiTiKsation  en  France,  tome  i.  p.  343. 


eyes ;  so  that  whenever  that  which  seemeth  good 
to  one  man  doth  not  comport  with  that  which 
seemeth  good  to  another,  a  clash  takes  place,  and 
in  such  a  state  such  clashes  are  almost  as  frequent 
as  those  in  the  elemental  war  of  primaeval  chaos. 
Such  a  state  of  society  has  been'  modt  justly  atid 
forcibly  described  by  Hobbes  in  the  following  pas- 
sage : — ♦•  Whatsoever  is  consequent  to  a  time  of  war, 
where  every  man  is  enemy  to  every  man,  the  same 
is  consequent  to  the  time  wherein  men  live  without 
other  security  than  what  their  own  strength  and 
their  own  invention  shall  furnish^  them  withal.  In 
such  condition  there  is  no  place  for  industry,  be- 
cause the  fruit  thereof  is  uncertain;  and  conse- 
quently no  culture  of  the  earth ;  no  navigation ;  no 
use  of  the  commodities  tiiat  may  be  imported  by 
sea;  no  commodious  building;  no  instruments  of 
moving  and  removing  such  things  as  require  much 
force ;  no  knowledge  of  the  face  of  the  earth ;  no 
account  of  time ;  no  arts ;  no  letters ;  no  society ; 
and,  which  is  worst  of  all,  continual  fear,  and  danger 
of  violent  death ;  and  the  life  of  man,  solitary,  poor, 
nasty,  brutish,  and  short."* 

For  this  state  of  chaos,  which  cannot  be  caUed 
society,  two  remedies  arise  : — 1.  Inequality  of  con- 
dition shows  itself  among  men ;  some  become  rich, 
others  poor ;  some  become  noble,  others  obscure ; 
some  masters,  others  slaves :  2.  A  central  public 
power  develops  itself,  a  force  which  in  the  name  of 
the  community  proclaims  and  enforces  certain  laws. 
Thus  arise  on  one  side  aristocracy,  on  the  other, 
government, — two  different  modes  of  repressing  the 
excess  of  individual  liberty. 

But,  in  their  turn,  the  remedies  become  evils  r 
the  aristocracy  and  the  government  both  oppress^ 
producing  a  disorder,  different  from  the  former,  but 
deep  and  intolerable.  In  the  mean  time,  however,, 
by  tiieir  influence,  and  by  the  natural  action  of  social 
life,  individuals  are  improved  and  enlightened ;  their 
understanding  becomes  stronger,  and  their  will  bet- 
ter regulated.  They  begin  to  see  that  they  can  live 
very  well  in  peace  without  so  much  inequality  of 
conditions,  and  so  much  central  power, — in  other 
words,  that  society  can  exist  without  costing  liberty  • 
so  much.  Thus  "  if  liberty,"  to  borrow  the  language 
of  M.  Guizot,  *' perished  at  the  commencement  of 
the  social  career,  it  was  because  man  was  incapable 
of  advancing  while  he  retained  it ;  to  regain  it  and 
enjoy  it  more  and  more  is  the  end,  the  perfection 
of  society ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  primitive 
state,  the  condition  of  barbarians. . . .  Instead,  then, 
of  ascribing  to  the  plan  of  composition  so  much  moral 
value,  we  must  only  regard  it  as  a  first  step  out  of 
the  state  of  war."* 

Let  us  now  turn  from  these  early  Anglo-Saxon 
laws  to  those  of  a  later  period ;  and,  as  the  best 
means  of  affording  to  the  reader  a  general  idea. of 
the  character  of  these,  we  shaU  give  an  analytical- 
table  of  those  of  the  kings  of  the  Heptarchy  afler 
the  accession  of  Alfred,  which  have  been  collected 
by  Wilkins.' 

I  LeTiatban,  c.  xiii. 

>  Hitcotre  de  U  CiTirmtion  en  Praicec  tone  i.  p.  349. 

>  The  oldest  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  lawi  nowiztBBt.are  thoje  of  Kinf 
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We  wiU  now  add  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  classes  in  the  preceding  table  to 
one  another  in  different  reigns,  as  well  as  in  expla- 
nation of  the  classes  themselves  into  which  we  have 
arranged  these  Anglo-Saxon  laws. 

I.  Declaratory  Legislation.  In  this  column  of 
the  table  we  have  placed,  as  well  as  we  have  been 
able  to  interpret  ijieir  meaning,  those  capitula  or 
laws  which  have  appeared  to  us  merely  expository 
of  rights  and  duties.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
figures  do  not  present  much  apparent  increase  in 
the  number  of  this  class,  at  least  till  the  time  of 
Canute. 

II.  Perud  Legislation.  Under  this  head  we  have 
classed  those  commands  or  prohibitions  having  a  def- 
inite sanction  or  penalty  annexed  to  them.  We 
have  also,  however,  included  certain  laws  of  Alfred's, 
respecting  which  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they 
do  not  rather  belong  to  the  religious  or  the  moral 
column ;  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  collection  of 
Alfred's  laws  stand  about  fifty  capitula  or  articles, 
all  taken  from  the  laws  of  Moses,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  from  the  canons  of  the  first 
apostolic  council.  Now,  though  many  of  these  Mo- 
saic laws  appear  merely  in  the  shape  of  religious 
or  moral  precepts,  others  have  distinct  penalties 
attached  to  them;  and,  therefore,  as  we  see  no 
evidence  that  Alfred  did  not  mean  these  penalties 
to  be  enforced,  we  have  placed  them  in  the  class 
of  penal  legislation,  while  those  without  such  pen- 
alties we  have  placed  in  the  religious  and  moral 
classes. 

III.  Legislation  of  Procedure.  Under  this  head 
we  have  classed  those,  capitula  that  appear  to  refer 
exclusively  to  the  machinery  for  executing  the  rest. 
Although  of  great  importance  in  a  rude  state  of 

Ethtlbeit,  of  Ktnt,  wbo  nigned  from  561  to  616.  The  next  are  thoee 
<)f  Hlothaixe  end  Eadrie,  end  of  Wihtraedf  kinga  of  Kent.  Next  ere 
thoee  of  Ine,  King  of  the  West  Sezooe.  After  the  Heptarchy,  we  hare 
the  laws  of  Alfred,  Edward  the  Elder,  Athelstane,  Edmund,  Edfar, 
Kthelred,  and  Canute.  There  are,  heeidee,  caaoot  and  oanatitntioDa, 
ilecreea  of  ooonoila,  and  other  acta  of  a  poblic  nature.  All  theee  are 
in  the  Saxon  language ;  of  ioom  of  them  a  collection  was  made  in  one 
volume  folio,  by  Mr.  Lambarde,  and  publiihed,  in  1566,  under  the  title 
«f  '*  Apxatovimta ;  aive,  de  priedf  Anglonim  lefibue."  An  enlarged 
edition  of  Lambaide'e  book  was  publiabed  under  the  superiatendenoe 
of  Abraham  Wheloc,  in  1644.  To  thie  many  additions  hare  linoe  been 
made  by  Dr.  Wilkini,  in  his  Legee  Anglo-Saxonica,  fol.  Lon.  1799. 
The  laws  in  Latin,  which  haTo  gone  under  the  name  of  Edward  the 
Oonfeasor,  have  been  rejected  by  antiquarians  as  spurious.  They  are 
Buppoeed  to  haT»  been  written  or  effected  about  the  end  of  the  reign 
«if  William  RuIim.— ResTes*  Hist,  of  the  English  Uw,  1.  S7 ;  Wilkin's 
htgm  Angl.-Sax.  poitviu 


society,  this  branch  does  not  appear  irom  the  table 
to  have  borne,  at  least  till  the  time  of  Canute,  any 
considerable  proportion  to  the  others;  the  reason 
probably  being,  that  originally  the  execution  of  the 
laws  being  vested  in  the  same  hands  that  had  the 
making  of  them,  it  would  be  some  time  before  those 
who  were  thus  at  once  magistrates  and  legislators 
would  become  aware  of  the  necessity  of  guiding 
their  proceedings  in  their  former  capacity  by  certain 
fixed  rules.  We  are  told  of  Alfred's  zeal  for  the 
proper  administration  of  the  laws ;  but  we  do  not 
find  many  enactments,  among  those  laws  of  his  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  relating  to  that  subject.  We 
may  assume,  therefore,  that  the  praise,  to  which  he 
was  entitled  was  not  so  much  that  of  having  improved 
the  old  modes  of  procedure,  as  that  of  having  exerted 
himself  successfully  in  seeing  the  laws  strictly  and 
impartially  executed. 

IV.  Religious  Legislation.  Under  this  head  we 
place  the  enactments  regarding  the  people  at  large 
in  their  relation  with  the  church  or  the  clergy.  In 
reigns  where  the  clergy  possessed  great  power 
arising  from  influence  over  the  king,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  branch  of  legislation  was  a  very  large  one, 
sometimes  the  largest  of  any. 

V.  Ckinonical  Legislation.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  this  head,  under  which  we  class  the 
enactments  regarding  the  duties  and  functions  of 
the  clergy  alone,  as  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
the  community.  From  the  influence  which  church- 
men, from  their  superior  education,  possessed  for 
many  centuries  in  the  European  governments  of 
the  middle  ages,  we  might  expect  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding columns  of  the  table  to  be  large  ones.  Ac- 
cordingly such  they  are,  forming  together  more  than 
half  the  total  number  of  laws. 

VI.  Moral  Legislation*  Under  this  head  are 
classed  those  articles  which,  having  no  sanction 
annexed  to  them,  are  to  be  viewed  merely  as  moral 
precepts,  and  not  as  laws  at  all.  The  colunui  ap- 
propriated to  these  in  the  table  wiU  be  seen  not  to 
be  a  large  one,  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  arti- 
cles belong  to  Alfred.  We  may  add,  that  several  of 
these  articles  being  of  the  number  of  those  taken  by 
Alfred  from  the  old  Testament,  may  be,  under  an- 
other point  of  view,  considered  'as  belonging  to  the 
religious  column. 

It  appears  to  have  been  not  till  a  late  period  that 
judges  were  appointed  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
expressly  for  presiding  over  the  trial  of  causes.  Ac- 
cording to  Ingulphus,  it  was  Alfred  who  introduced 
this  innovation.  He  is  stated  to  have  divided  the 
office  of  the  governor  of  the  province  or  shire  into 
the  two  offices  of  viscount  (or  sheriff)  and  justiciary. 
But  the  system  of  the  Saxon  jurisprudence  was  such 
as  usually,  whether  the  case  would  be  called,  in 
modem  phraseology,  a  civil  or  a  criminal  case,  to 
leave  very  little  to  be  done  by  the  presiding  func- 
tionary, except  perhaps  to  pronounce  the  sentence. 
Everything  was  regulated  by  certain  rigid  forms, 
which  of  themselves  determined  the  issue,  without 
the  discretion  or  judgment  of  the  persons  before 
whom  the  trial  was  held  being  at  all  called  into  ex- 
,  ercise.    liie  trial  took  place  in  one  or  other  of  the 
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paUic  •Membliei^  the  fok-mot,  the  leet  of  the  hun- 
dred, the  shire-mot,  or  the  witenagemotv  accorduig 
probdUy  to  &e  lesidence  and  rank  of  the  parties, 
and  the  hnportanee  of  the  question,  or,  perhaps,  ac- 
cording as  it  was  a  first  trial  or  an  appeal.  The  chief 
ordinary  business  of  all  these  conrts  seems  to  have 
consisted  in  the  hearing  of  causes,  which  it  was 
obfioQsly  necessary  should  at  least  be  carried  on  and 
concluded  before  some  public  or  recognized  tribunal. 
Bat  the  trial  itself  was  rather  of  the  nature  of  an 
irithmetical  calculation,  or  a  chemical  experiment, 
than  what  we  now  understand  by  the  trial  of  a 
caose.  A  certain  form  was  gone  through,  and  ac- 
cording to  its  result,  which  was  always  palpable 
ind  decisire  in  the  one  way  or  in  the  other,  the 
accused  person  was  found  guilty  or  acquitted, — ^the 
Tsriict,  to  use  the  modem  language,  was  for  the 
pkintiff  or  the  defendant.  This  Tiew  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  fiur  as  we  are  aware,  has  not  before  been 
•tated ;  but  its  correctness  will  be  apparent  from  a 
abort  account  of  the  mode  of  procedure  in  Saxon 
trills  at  law. 

In  die  first  place,  in  all  cases,  whether  in  disputes 
about  property  or  in  the  pursuit  of  alleged  offenders, 
tbe  ebbnant  or  the  person  who  conceived  himself 
to  be  injured  appears  to  have  retained,  under  the 
Saxon  law,  so  much  of  the  rights  of  a  state  of  nature 
aa  to  be  entitled  to  begin  the  process  at  his  own 
hands,  and  by  an  act  of  force; — he  made  forcible 
entry  upon  the  land,  or  he  seized  without  any  writ 
the  person  of  the  accused.  It  was  only  after  this 
dttt  the  Iaw  interfered,  or  rather  that  application 
wis  made  to  its  authority.  The  cause  might  be 
broo^  into  court  in  various  ways.  A  person  ac- 
cosed  of  an  offence,  for  example,  might  be  arraigned 
either  by  the  presentment  of  the  thanes  (or  heads) 
of  the  hundred,  or  by  that  of  the  ceorls  inhabiting 
the  township,  or  upon  the  appeal  of  the  injured  party, 
swearing  diat  he  was  not  actuated  by  hatred  or  ani- 
mosity, and  having  his  oath  confirmed  by  that  of  seven 
compurgators.^  The  following  is  the  account  of  the 
sequel  of  the  proceeding  given  by  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave  : — >•  The  culprit  being  thus  charged  with  the 
erime,  either  by  the  voice  of  the  country  or  by  the 
teatimony  of  the  appellant,  he  was  put  upon  his  de- 
fivennce ;  but,  at  this  stage  of  the  trial,  if  he  belonged 
to  the  Sithcund  class,  or  to  the  Villainage,  he  was 
required  to  obtain  the  testimony  of  his  superior. 
The  hiaford,  or  his  gerefa  on  \nB  behalf,  came  forth 
and  awore  that  the  man  had  not  been  convicted  of 
tiieft  within  the  period  of  limitation,  which  appears 
to  have  been  usuaUy  fixed  from  the  last  great  council, 
and  had  never  paid  the  theft-fine.  This  declaration 
wu  confirmed  by  the  oaths  of  two  other  true  men, 
or  dianes ;  and  die  culprit  had  then  the  privilege  of 
clearing  himself,  either  by  simple  compurgation  or 
by  the  simple  ordeaL  If  he  asserted  the  liberty  of 
appeafing  to  that  testimony  of  character  which  was 
termed  compurgation,  he  himself  swore  to  his  inno- 
eeoce,  and  a  certain  number  of  his  neighbors,  whose 
<  worth,*  according  to  the  legal  arithmetic  of  ihe  An- 
glo-Saxons, waa  considered  as  equivalent  to  one 
pound,  were  assigned  as  his  compurgators.    If  they 
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confirmed  his  oath  by  their  own,  he  was  acquitted 
of  the  charge ;  but  if  he  was  unable  to  procure  this 
testimony,  and  dared  to  abide  the  ^judgment  of  God,* 
he  plunged  his  arm  into  the  boiling  caldron  up  to  the 
wrist,  or  he  bore  the  red-hot  iron  in  his  naked  hand 
for  the  distance  of  nine  paces :  and  if,  after  the  lapse 
of  three  days,  no  marks  of  injury  appeared,  he  wai< 
declared  innocent  of  the  crime.  Such  was  the  pro- 
ceeding when  the  testimony  of  the  lord  or  superior 
was  in  favor  of  the  accused.  But  if  he  refused  to 
afford  the  testimony  which  diminished  the  suspicionn 
of  the  law,  then  the  culprit  was  bound  to  undergo 
the  threefold  ordeal;  he  plunged  his  arm  into  the 
boiling  water  up  to  his  elbow,  the  iron  was  of  treble 
weight,  and  his  compurgation,  if  he  preferred  that, 
mode  of  trial,  consisted  of  five  compurgators,  he 
being  the  sixth  hand.'*^  A  civil  suit  was  decided  by 
a  mode  of  procedure  precisely  similar  in  principle, 
though  differing  in  some  of  the  forms.  In  either 
case,  everything  depended  upon  the  number  and  the 
legal  **  worth  "  or  estimated  value  of  the  witnesses 
which  each  party  was  enabled  to  bring  forward,  or 
upon  the  issue  of  some  experimental  process  resem- 
bling the  ordeals  that  have  just  been  mentioned. 
Sometimes  the  question  was  decided  by  what  haa 
been  called  the  ordeal  of  the  cross,  that  is,  by  the 
accused  party  being  allowed  to  draw  from  under  a 
cover  either  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  on  one  of  which 
the  figure  of  the  cross  had  been  cut :  if  he  drew  that, 
he  was  acquitted ;  if  the  other,  he  was  condemned. 
Another  ordeal  was  that  caUed  the  corsned;  this 
was  a  small  piece  of  bread  (supposed  to  have  been, 
originally,  though  it  was  not  latterly,  the  sacramental 
wafer),  which  was  given  to  the  culprit  to  eat,  and, 
if  it  appeared  to  stick  in  his  throat,  or  if  he  shook  or 
turned  pale  in  the  attempt  to  swallow  it,  his  guilt 
was  held  to  be  proved.  It  appears  most  probable 
also  that  the  wager  of  battie,  although  commonly 
supposed  to  have  been  of  Norman  introduction,  was 
in  use  among  the  Saxons  before  the  conquest.'  Thifi 
was  merely  another  species  of  ordeal,  or  appeal  to 
heaven.  By  this  mode  of  trial,  after  the  requisite 
averments  had  been  made  on  oath  by  the  two  partioB 
and  their  witnesses,  each  party  denying  word  for 
word  what  the  other  had  asserted,  the  two  would 
be  brought  together  and  set  to  fight  out  their  quarrel 
with  arms  in  the  presence  of  the  court,  which  here 
again,  as  in  all  other  cases,  had  nothing  more  to  do 
except  to  see  that  the  prescribed  regulations  wen* 
observed,  and  to  watch  the  result.  The  result  of 
itself  declared  the  verdict. 

In  everything,  therefore,  we  see  the  trial  was  re- 
duced to  the  performance  of  an  operation  every  step 
of  which  was  regulated  by  certain  established  rules, 
and  about  the  result  of  which,  that  result  deciding 
the  case,  there  could  be  no  mistake  or  dispute. 
This  view  of  the  subject  at  once  explains  another 
peculiarity  which  has  been  noticed  as  marking  the 
legal  procedure  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  In  their  trials 
circumstantial  eridence  was  wholly  disregarded. 
Witnesses  were  only  allowed  to  swear  that  tiie  foct 
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in  dispute  was  or  was  not  as  represented  by  either 
of  the  contending  parties.^  It  is  plain  that  it  was 
only  such  direct  evidence  as  this  that  adniitted  of 
being  counted  and  summed  up  according  to  the  sim- 
ple rule  of  tale  which  we  have  Supposed  to  govern 
the  whole  proceeding.  The  weighing  of  circum- 
stantial evidence  would  have  demanded  the  exercise 
of  discretion  wad  judgment,  and  consequently  the 
apparatus  of  a  court  in  the  modern  sense,  that  is, 
either  a  single  judge,  or  (what  would  have  been  more 
conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gothic  polity,  and 
what  it  eventually  produced)  a  bench  or  box  of 
judges,  consisting,  it  might  be,  of  one  to  preside  and 
direct,  and  a  number  of  others  to  deliberate, — our 
present  judge  and  jury.  There  has  been  much 
controversy  as  to  whether  the  institution  of  the  jury 
existed  among  the  SaxonSj  and  it  is  a  question  upon 
which  legal  antiquaries  are  still  divided.  But  if  the 
view  that  has  been  taken  of  the  principle  of  the  whole 
Saxon  legal  system  be  correct,  it  is  evident  that  what 
we  now  unders^d  by  a  jury  could  have  found  no 
part  in  that  system^  so  long  at  least  as  it  retained  its 
original  and  proper  character  unimpaired.  A  jury 
could  have  been  of  no  use,  and  would  have  had  no 
duties  to  discharge.  .  The  finding  of  the  verdict  was 
not  an  affair  of  deliberation ;  it  was  an  afiair  of  ob- 
servation merely,  and  was  sufficiently  performed  by 
the  general  body  of  the  persons  present  at  the  trial, 
among  whom  there  never  could  have  been  any  doubt 
or  dispute  on  the  subject.  We  shall  afterwards 
have  occasion  to  show  how  the  inodem  jury  in  all 
probability  arose  out  of  the  ancient  mode  of  con- 
ducting trials ;  but  the  thing  itself,  like  the  name,  is 
undoubtedly  not  Saxon  but  Norman,  that  is  to  say, 
it  did  not  come  into  use  until  the  Norman  times. 
We  will  here  only  observe  that  it  was  not,  properly 
speaking,  the  increased  complication  of  the  relations 
of  society,  and  of  the  matters  giving  rise  to  legal 
trials,  that  led  to  the  abrogation  of  that  ancient  sys- 
tem, and  the  substitution  of  the  system  of  the  jury. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  jury  and  the  ordeal  could  not 
practically  exist  together.  The  principle  of  the 
one  mode  of  trial  was  altogether  opposed  to  that  of 
the  other.  If  the  ordeal  could  have  maintained  it. 
self  against  the  adverse. forces  of  another  kind  with 
which  it  necessarily  had  to  contend  as  society  ad- 
vanced, and  >  which  eventually  brought  about  its 
downfall,  the  increased  complication  of  the  affairs 
of  the  community  would  not  have  overthrown  it,  or 
introduced  the  substitute  of  the  jury.  If  it  could 
have  retained  the  support  of  public  opinion,  it  would 
hftve  been  sufficient  for  any  state  of  society,  how- 
ever complex,  and  the  jury  never,  would  have 
supplanted  it. 

The  ordeal  was  the  soul  of  the  original  Anglo- 
Saxon  system  of  law ;  and  this  has  probably  been 
among  all  nations  the  first  resort  in  the  attempt  to 
substitute  any  other  law  for  the  law  of  mere  force. 
And  although  it  is  really  not  at  all  more  equitable 
than  the  law. of  force,  it  still  has. certain  decided 
advantages  in  other  respects  over  the  rule  of  mere 
physical  strength.  It  is  the  substitution  of  policy 
for  violence,  and  that  is  necessarily  in  itself  a  hu- 
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manizing  and  productive  change.  The  ordeal,  also, 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  though  in  reality,  if  furly 
conducted,  only  a  throwing  of  the  dice,  and  leaving 
of  the  decision  to  chance, — ^^f  collusively  managed, 
capable  of  being  made  an  instrument  of  great  injus- 
tice and  cruelty, — was  believed,  so  long  as  it  was  in 
use,  to  be  nothing  less,  than  an  appeal  to  heaven, 
and  to  be  always  effective  in  securing  the  fairest  and 
wisest  of  all  possible  decisions.  It  was  the  decay 
of  this  belief,  and  nothing  else,  that  occasioned  the 
abolition  of  the  ordeal.  But  even  while  it  was  stiQ 
legally  recognized,  and  in  constant  application  as  the 
final  mode  of  determining  a  cause,  an  apprehension 
was  naturally  entertained  that  heaven  might  be  of. 
fended  by  such  an  appeal  being  lightly  or  too  fre- 
quently  made  to  it ;  and  there  was  accordingly  a 
shrinking  from  the  ordeal  on  the  part  of  the  law, 
and  an  effort  to  avoid  it  as  far  as  possible  by  taking 
refuge  in  another  method  of  decision.  The  next 
advance  to  a  correct  system  was  the  admission  of 
the  sort  of  evidence  which  we  have  found  to  have 
been  received  in  the  first  stage  of  thei  trial  among 
the  Asfglo-Saxons,  and  the  treatment  of  it  in  the 
manner  that  has  been  described.  The  resort  to  the 
ordeal  was  in  this  way  avoided  altogether  in  many 
cases ;  for  if  the  culprit  or  defendant  failed  in  his 
compurgation,  or  could  not  bring  up  a  sufficient 
** worth"  of  witnesses  to  balance  the  testimony 
against  him,  he  was  not  allowed  his  appeal  to  the 
'*  judgment  of  God."  This  was  a  great  step  gained 
in  the  progress  towards  the  decision .  of  the  case 
solely  upon  the  evidence,  and  the  weighing  of  the 
evidence  in  the  scales,  not  of  the  calculating  faculty, 
but  of  the  judgment. 

So  that  there  may  be  said  to  be  four,  or,  more 
accurately,  five  distinct  stages  in  the  ascent  up  to 
our  present  method  of  judicial  practice,  which  is 
the  last  of  the  five.  Of  those  preceding,  the  first 
is  that  in  which  all  disputes  are  decided  by  mere 
brute  force,  emancipated  from  all  check  or  regula- 
tion. The  second  is  that  in  which  disputes  are 
decided  by  such  a  proceeding  as  the  wager  of  battle, 
in  which  physical  force  is  still  left  the  umpire,  but 
is  constrained  to  act  under  certain  forms ;  and  some 
contrivances  in  reference  to -the  weapons  and  mode 
of  the  encounter  are  also  usually  introduced,  which 
go  in  some  degree  to  reduce  any  natural  inequality 
that  may  chance  to  exist  between  the  combatants. 
The  third  stage  is  that  of  the  ordeal,  or  imaginary 
appeal  to  Heaven ;  by  which  the  law  of  force  is 
first  wholly  put  down,  being  supplanted  by  the  law 
of  chance,  taking,  however,  the  appearance  of  a 
criterion  of  a  very  dififerent  kind,  and  being  be- 
lieved to  be  the  actual  adjudication  of  Heaven. 
And  the  fourth  is  that  in  which  evidence  first 
makes  its  appearance,  though  as  yet  only  in  subor- 
dination to  the  ordeal,  which  is  still  maintained  in 
its  position  of  the  supreme  and  finally  determining 
test.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  show  how  each  of 
these  modes  of  procedure  is  naturally  evolved  out 
of  the  one  immediately  preceding  it,  as  well  as  how 
the  last  mentioned  leads  in  like  manner  to  the  in- 
troduction of  its  proper  successor,  the '  mode  that 
now  prevails. 
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We  are  apt  to  assume  that  the  hearing  of  evi- 
dence is  the  natural  mode  of  trying  a  cause,  and 
the  earliest  that  would  be  adopted.    But  the  science 
of  evidence,  both  in  law  and  in  all  other  depart- 
loentB  of  inquizy  where  we  have  to  do  with  mere 
probabilities,  is  late  in  springing  up,  and  long  in 
being  brought  to  perfection.     The  science  of  math- 
ematical demonstration,  where  there  is  little  com- 
plexity and  no  uncertainty,  may  be  early  cultivated 
tod  perfected;    but  not  so  that  of  the  evidence 
either  of  human  testimony  or  of  any  description  of 
what  we  may  call  merely  indicative  facts.     The 
sDcient  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  all  their  cultiva- 
tioo,  seem  to  have  had  no  distinct  notions  on  the 
subject  of  evidence  in  any  department  either  of 
physical  or  of  moral  inquiry.     They  philosophized, 
indeed,  eloquently  and  ingeniously  both  in  morals 
ind  in  physics,  but  just  as  frequently  without  as 
with  any  regard  to  the  facts  bearing  upon  the 
qoeition.     In  historical  inquiries  it  is  only  in  mod- 
em, and  it  may  be  said  in  very  recent  times,  that 
the  science  of  evidence  has  been  at  all  applied; 
the  ancients  do  not  seem  to  have  dreamed  of  such 
a  thing ;  and  among  ourselves,  down  to  the  seven- 
teenth century,   it  was  equally  unheard*  of  and 
iiDthought  of..    Camden  was  perhaps  the  first  Eng- 
lish wiiter  in  this  department  who  doubted  any- 
thing that  had  been  asserted  by  his  predecessors ; 
all  oar  older  chroniclers  took  in  each  the  whole  of 
what  had  been  told  by  those  who  had  gone  before 
him  as  unresistingly  as  one  sheet  of  paper  after 
another,  in  the  process  of  printing,  takes  the  im- 
pression of  the  tjrpes  on  which  it  is  spread.     Look 
at  the  boundless  credulity  of  the  numerous  copiers 
of  the  fables  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  Bishop 
Bale,  or  of  those  of  Fordun  and  Boyce  amqng  the 
Soottbh  writers  down  even  to  Buchanan  and  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  the  latter  of  whom  flourished 
at  the  time  of  the  revolution.    And  what  was  the 
indactive  philosophy  of  Lord  Bacon  but  a  develop- 
ment of  die  science  of  evidence  as  applicable  to 
physics?     Yet  it.  was  wholly  new  to  the  wprld 
litde  more  than  two  centuries  ago.     The  science 
of  evidence  is  a  study  as  foreign  to  the  whole  men- 
tal dispositions  and  habits  of  men  in  an  early  state 
of  society  as  it  is  to  those  of  children.    Both  equally 
jemand  certainty  in  aU  their  conclusions,  and  can- 
not endure  either  to  act  or  to  believe  merely  upon 
a  favorable  balance  upon  probabilities.    Ajl  their 
methods  of  investigation,  therefore,  aim  ieit  attaining 
this  certainty.    A  method  which  promises  less  is 
despised  and  rejected.    Hence  anything  else   is 
preferred  to  the  patient  and  impartial  examination 
of  frets;  anything  that  will  produce  an  instant  and 
complete  conviction,  a  supposed  sign  from  Heaven 
of  any  kind,  somB  curcumstance  impressive  enough 
to  occupy  the  imagination  and  exclude  every  other 
view  of  the  subject,  or  even,  when  nothing  better 
is  to  be  had,  mere  authority  and  confident  assertion. 
This  is  the  time  of  inexperience  and  of  ready  and 
abundant  fiiith.    The  science  of  evidence  is  the 
oflspring  of  doubt,  as  well  as  the  parent  of  rational 
belief  and  of  truth. 
To  prevent  objection  or  misapprehension,  it  may 


be  proper  just  to  remark  further,  that  very  possibly, 
in  point  of  fact,  one  mode  of  procedure  may  have 
sometimes  been,  partially  introduced  before  another 
was  quite  abandoned ;  and  it  is  probable,  indeed, 
that  the  changes  were  mostly  brought  about  in  this 
way.  But  what  is  intended  to  be  afilirmed  is,  that 
no  two  of  the  forms  which  we  have  distinguished 
could  ever  be  mixed  up  together  in  the  trial  of  the 
same  cause ;  for  instance,  the  jury,  as  we  have 
said,  could  never  be  thus  employed  in  association 
with  the  ordeal.  It  was,  as  is  well  known,  not  till 
within  the  last  twenty  years  that  the  old  mode  of 
trial  by  judicial  combat,  or  wager  of  battle,  was 
abolished  ;^  and  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  seems  to 
think  that  the  right  to.  the  <  trial  by  wager  of  law 
derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  compurgation,  still 
subsists.  **  At  later  periods,"  he  observes,  speaks 
ing  of  the  times  after  the  conquest,  **  there  were 
many  irregularities  arising. from  the  breaking  down 
of  the  Saxon  jurisprudence ;  parts  and  portions  of 
the  ancient  forms  continued  in  use,  though  ho 
longer  guided  by  their  ancient  and  consistent  prin-^ 
ciples. ...  In  all  personal  actions,  wager  of  law 
was  the  regular  mode  of  trial,  until  new  proceed- 
ings  were  instituted,  which  enabled  the  judges  to 
introduce  the  jury  trial  in  its  stead.  But  this  silent 
legislation  has  not  destroyed  the  Anglo-Saxon  trial ; 
it  is  out  of  use,  but  not  out  of  force ;  and  it  may 
perhaps  continue  as  a  part  of  the  theory  of  the  law 
until  some  adventurous  individual  shall  again  as- 
tonish the  court  by  obtaining  his  privilege ;  and^ 
by  thus  informing  the  legislature  of  its  existence, 
ensure  its  abolition.\*' 

Absurd  as  the  ordeal  was,  it  had,  in  its  suitable- 
ness to  the  particular  social  condition  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  certain  recommendations  not  only  over  the- 
still  ruder  system  which  it  supplanted,  but  even  as; 
compared  with  the  more  refined  and  intelligent 
method  to  which,  in  due  time,  it  was  in  its  turn 
to  give  way.  That  improved  method  would  hava 
made  demands  which  the  age  and  the  country  were 
al]U)f  ethor  inadequate  to  meet.  Neither  juHes  nor 
judges  could  then  have  been  found  to  administer 
justice  throughout  England  according  to  that  plan^ 
Even  in  our  own  day  the  experience  of  some  of 
the  most  enlightened  countries  in  the  world  has 
proved  how  difficult  a  thing  it  is  to  get  the  systen^ 
of  trial  by  jury  to  work  weU  among  a  people  ta 
whom  it  is  new.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  tha 
ninth  or  tenth  century  there  certainly  was  not  a 
sufficiently  general  diflusion  of  intelligence  either 
to  supply  competent  judges  and  juries,  or  to  make 
their  decisions  be  respected  if  they  could  have 
been  found.  In  the  state  of  society  that  then  ex- 
isted, it  would  not  have  answered  for  the  law  to 
profess  to  give  its  decisions  on  anything  like  doubt- 
ful presumptions.    The  simple  imderstandings  of 

^  "  The  feneral  Itw  of  the  Umd,'*  Mtid  Lord  EUenboroagh,  in  th« 
oaae  of  Athford  against  Thornton,  argued  before  the  Court  of  King'a 
Bench,  in  April,  1818,  which  led  to  the  abolition,  "ii  in  favor  of  the 
wager  of  battle,  and  it  ii  our  duty  to  pronoance  the  law  as  it  k,  and 
not  as  we  nay  wish  it  to  be.  Whatever  prejudices,  therefore,  may 
justly  exist  against  this  mode  of  trial,  still,  as  it  is  the  law  of  the  land, 
the  court  must  pronounce  judgment  for  it." — BamewaQ  and  Alderson*! 
ReporU.  i.  460. 
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the  men  of  that  time  were  to  be  flatbfied  with 
nothing  lest  than  absolute  certainty  in  snch  mat- 
ters. It  would  have  been  strange  if  they  had  been 
Batisfied  with  less,  so  long  as  they  believed  that 
there  was  such  a  ready  and  efieetiTe  mode  as  the 
ordeal  of  securing  that  certainty.  While  they 
retained  then:  futh  in  the  ordeal,  the  establishment 
of  any  fair  plan  of  deciding  causes  by  evidence 
submitted  to  the  unshackled  judgment  of  a  jury 
was  impossible.  But  the  ordeal,  so  long  as  the 
popular  fiuA  in  it  subsisted,  answered  the  purpose 
of  putting  an  end  to  differences,  and  keeping  men 
under  subjection  to  the  law,  at  least  as  well  as  a 
more  equitable  and  more  rational  mode  of  judicial 
decision  could  have  done.  *  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  also,  that  on  the  whole  its  inherent  injus- 
tice was  rather  mitigated  than  otherwise  by  the  art 
and  management  with  which  the  process  was  no 
doubt  usually  conducted. 

The  principle  that  has  been  pointed  out  as  that 
of  the  legal  procedure  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  it  may 
be  observed  in  conclusion,  ran  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  law  and  its  administration^  From 
the  first  step  that  could  be  taken  for  the  trial  of  a 
oase  down  to  its  final  disposal,  everything  was  reg- 
ulated upon  this  principle,  and  arranged  with  a 
view  to  its  application ;  no  room  was  left  for  any 
exercise  of  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  court ;  the 
human  judgment  was  never  appealed  to  or  its  exer- 
cise permitted ;  nothing  was  trusted  to  the  fallibility 
of  that  arbiter;  the  element  of  mere  probability 
was  excluded  as  rigorously  as  it  is  from  the  dem- 
onstrations of  the  mathematics.  That  this  system 
might  be  carried  fully  out,  not  only  was  a  certain 
value  pot  by  the  law  upon*  evety  individual,  which 
determined  the  amount  at  which  his  testimony  was 
to  be  rated  when  he  appeared  as  a  witness,  and  the 
damages  he  could  claim  as  a  plaintiff,  and  those  he 
eould  be  called  upon  to  pay  as  a  defendant;  every 
distinct  limb  and  part  of  the  body  had  also  its  were, 
or  legal  worth.  Thus,  in  the  oldest  laws,  a  leg 
was  valued  at  fifty  shiDhigs,  the  little  finger  at 
eleven,  the  great  toe  at  ten,  a  front  tooth  at  six,  an 
eye  tooth  at  four,  a  back  tooth  at  one,  and  a  nail 
of  the  finger  at  the  same  price.  In  this  way  every 
persona]  injury  that  could  be  received  had  its  fited 
•ompensation.  After  the  trial  had  been  gone 
through,  therefore,  the  sentence  or  the  assessment 
of  damages  was  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  all 


the  rest  of  the  procedure  had  been :  here,  also,  the 
law  might  be  said  to  go  upon  its  own  feet,  and  to  do 
all  but  execute  itself. 

Besides  the  fines,  however,  either  to  die  injured 
individual  or  to  the  state,  with  which  most  delin- 
quencies were  punished,  capital  pumshments  were 
also  in  use  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  certain 
cases.  Among  the  ^»  boteles"  crimes,  as  they  were 
caHed,  or  those  for  which  the  life  of  the  convict 
was  always  taken,  were  treason,  military  desertion, 
open  theft,  housebreaking,  and  premeditated  mur- 
der.^ Summary  punishment  might  also  be  inflicted 
by  any  private  hand  upon  criminals  taken  in  open 
delict.  *«  When  a  capital  offence,"  says  Snr  Fran- 
cis Palgrave,  ««was  flagrant,  committed  in  open 
day,  and  under  such  circumstances  as  to  render 
the  act  capable  of  instant  and  indisputable  proof,  no 
further  trial  was  required;  no  evidence  was  dis- 
cussed, and  no  defence  was  allowed.  Mercy  vras 
never  extended  to  the  outlaw ;  he  was  said  to  bear 
a  wolfs  head,  and,  like  the  wild  beast  to  whom  he 
was  compared,  he  was  slain  whenever  he  ap- 
proached the  haunts  of  human-kind ;  every  hand 
might  be  raised  to  strike  him,  none  to  revenge  his 
fiiU.  If  a  thief  was  apprehended  •  hond-habend'  and 
*  back-berend,'  or  in  actual  possession  of  the  spoil, 
he  was  hanged  or  decapitated  by  his  pursuers  with- 
out respite  or  delay.  Similar  proceedings  took 
place  with  respect  to  the  murderer.  If  he  vras 
found  standing  near  the  corpse  with  the  bloody 
weapon  in  his  grasp,  no  witnesses  could  be  heard  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  avniy  a  token,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  average  of  human  probability,  was 
necessarily  the  accompaniment  of  the  tnnsgres- 

sion A  stranger  lurking  in  the  woods,  who 

did  not  blow  his  horn  or  otherwise  proclaim  that 
he  was  in  distress  and  anxiety,  was  to  be  judged  as 
a  thief,  though  no  other  indication  of  crime  could 
be  alleged  against  him.'*'  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  observe  that,  notwithstanchng  some  of  the  ex- 
pressions made  use  of  in  this  statement,  there 
was  really  no  procedure  here  upon  mere  sus- 
picion or  probability.  For  a  man  to  endeavor  to 
conceal  himself  in  the  woods,  for  instance,  was, 
probably  fbr  very  good  reasons,  denounced  by  the 
law  as  in  itself  a  crime;  and  in  the  case  of  the  man 
found  beside  the  newly-murdered  body  with  the 

1  PdgniT**!  Bnrlith  Commaiiirealth,  pp.  904, 90Sb 
s  Tnnwr^  Anglo-Saxona,  ii.  510. 
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deadly  weapon  in  bis  hand,  the  presumption  of  his 
guilt,  thoo^  realty  only  a  probability,  was  consid- 
ered to  amonnt  to  absolute  certainty.  Rigidly 
fpeaking,  indeed,  Uie  utmost  attainable  certainty  in 
focb  matters  is  only  a  strong  probability.  Even 
the  most  direct  OTidence  does  not  afford  anything 
more. 
Among  the  legal  pimishments  inflicted  by  the 


Anglo-Saxon  laws,  besides  fines  and  death,  are 
found  imprisonment,  outlawry,  banishment,  slave- 
ry, transportation,  whipping,  branding,  the  pillory, 
amputation  of  limb,  mutilation  of  the  nose,  ears, 
and  lips,  plucking  out  of  the  eyes,  and  tearing 
off  the  hair.  Their  common  capital  punishment 
seems  to  have  been  hanging,  and  in  some  instances 
stoning. 


0AZOII  Wnppuis  A«9  BtAiTMiia.— From  the  Cotton  MS.  Qrad.  B.  It. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

fflSTORY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INDUSTRY. 


RITAIN,  as  an  island, 
and  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  world,  as  well  as 
from  its  nearness  to  the 
continent  of  Europe, 
would  seem  to  have 
been  intended  by  nature 
for  the  residence  of  a 
navigating  and  commer- 
cial people,  and  it  might 
be  supposed  that  any 
people  who  had  obtained 
the  occupation  of  it  would  be  speedily  turned  to 
navigation  and  commerce  by  the  natural  temptations 
and  advantages  of  their  position.  The  political 
state  of  a  country,  however,  and  its  social  circum- 
stances generally,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  the  spirit  of  the  time,  may 
all  be  so  unfavorable  as  .-long  effectually  to  coun- 
teract these  advantages  of  geographical  position, 
and  even  the  genius  and  the  old  habits  of  the 
people  themselves. 

Of  the  successive  nations  that  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  south  of  Britain  within  the  period  of  au- 
thentic history,  the  Gallic  colonists  of  the  time  of 
Caesar  were  in  too  early  a  stage  of  civilization  to 
hold  any  considerable  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
the  World ;  and  the  Romans  who  succeeded  them, 
although  they  necessarily  maintained  a  certain  con- 
nexion both  with  the  central  and  other  parts  of  the 
extended  empire  to  which  they  belonged,  were  of  a 
stock  that  had  always  shown  itself  anti-commercial 
in  genius  and  policy.  But  the  Saxons,  although 
they  had  not  been  in  circumstances  to  turn  their 
skill  in  navigation  to  commercial  purposes,  had  long 
before  their  conquest  of  our  island  been  accustomed 
to  roam  the  seas,  and  were  famous  for  their  naval 
enterprises.  We  read  of  predatory  warfare  carried 
on  by  the  different  Germanic  nations  in  small  and 
light  vessels  on  rivers,  and  even  along  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  sea-coast,  so  early  as  before  the  middle 
of  the  first  century.  In  the  year  47,  as  we  learn 
from  Tacitus,  the  Chauci,  dwelling  along  the  Ba- 
tavian  coast,  ravaged  in  this  manner  the  neighbor- 
ing coast  of  Gaul,  under  the  conduct  of  their  coun- 
tryman Gannascus,  who  had  long  served  in  the 
Roman  arnues.^  It  is  probable  that  it  was  in  the 
imperial  service  Gannascus  acquired  his  knowledge 
of  naval  warfare,  or  at  least  the  general  military 
education  which  fitted  him  to  train  and  command 
the  Chauci  in  this  expedition.  In  little  more  than 
twenty  years  after  this  we  find  the  Roman  fleet  on 
the  Rhine  partly  manned  by  Batavians,'  and  even  a 
Batavian  fleet  under  the  command  of  Paulus  Civilis, 
another  individual  of  that  nation  who  had  been  edu- 


>  Tac.  Annal.  xi.  18. 
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cated  in  the  Roman  armies,  giving  battle  to  the 
naval  forces  of  the  empire.^  In  the  course  of  the 
next  two  hundred  years  the  German  nations  gene- 
I'ally  appear  to  have  improved  upon  the  instruction 
and  experience  thus  gained ;  and  both  the  Saxons 
and  others  became  distinguished  for  their  familiarity 
with  the  sea  and  for  their  naval  exploits.  About 
the  year  240  the  union  under  the  name  of  Franks, 
or  freemen,  of  the  various  tribes  of  the  Lower 
Rhine  and  the  Weser,  laid  the  foundation  for  those 
more  extensive  predatory  incursions  upon  the  neigh- 
boring countries,  both  by  sea  and  land,  by  which  the 
barbarians  of  the  northwest  first  assisted  those  of 
the  northeast  in  harassing  and  enfeebling  the  Roman 
empire,  and  afterwards  secured  their  share  in  its 
division.  One  remarkable  incident  has  generally 
been  noted  as  having  given  a  great  impulse  to  these 
expeditions,  what  Gibbon  has  called  <*  t&e  successful 
rashness**  of  a  party  of  .Franks  that  had  been  re- 
moved by  the  Emperor  Probus  from  their  native 
settlements  to  the  banks  of  the  Euxine.  **  A  fleet,'* 
to  give  the  story  as  he  tells  it,  «*  stationed  in  one  of 
the  harbors  of  the  Euxine,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Franks ;  and  they  resolved,  through  unknown  seas, 
to  explore  their  way  firom  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis 
to  that  of  the  Rhine.  They  easily  escaped  through 
the  Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont,  and,  cruising 
along  the  Mediterranean,  indulged  their  appetite 
for  revenge  and  plunder,  by  frequent  descents  on 
the  unsuspecting  shores  of  Asia,  Greece,  and  Africa. 
The  opulent  city  of  Syracuse,  in  whose  port  the 
navies  of  Athens  and  Carthage  had  formerly  been 
sunk,  were  sacked  by  a  handful  of  barbarians,  who 
massacred  the  greatest  part  of  the  trembling  inhab- 
itants. From  the  island  of  Sicily  the  Franks  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  trusted  them- 
selves to  the  ocean,  coasted  round  Spain  and  Gaul, 
and  steering  their  triumphant  course  through  the 
British  Channel,  at  length  finished  their  surprising 
voyage  by  landing  in  safety  on  the  Batavian  or  Fri- 
sian shores.  The  example  of  their  success,  instruct- 
ing their  countrymen  to  conceive  the  advantages  and 
to  despise  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  pointed  out  to  their 
enterprising  spirit  a  new  road  to  wealth  and  glory.'* 
This  event  happened  about  the  year  280.  Im- 
mediately after  this  time  we  read  of  the  commence- 
ment of  ravages  on  the  coasts  of  Gaul,  of  Belgium, 
and  of  Britain,  by  assailants  who  are  called  Germans 
by  Aurelius  Victor,  and  Saxons  by  Eutropius.  They 
appear  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  Franks  and  Saxons, 
which  latter  name  ere  long  began  to  be  also  distin- 
guished as  that  of  another  military  confederacy 
of  the  Germanic  nations  not  less  powerful  than 
the  Franks.  In  maritime  affairs,  indeed,  the  Sax- 
ons soon  took  the  lead;  and  while  the  Franks 
i  Tac.  AnnaL  t.  SS. 
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poshed  their  conquests  by  land,  the  Saxon  name 
became  a  tenror  to  all  the  neighboring  sea-coasts. 
Yet  their  marine  was  still  of  the  rudest  description. 
'*  If  the  fact,"  says  Gibbon,  **  were  not  established 
by  the  most  unquestionable  .  evidence,  we   should 
ippear  to  abuse  the  credulity  of  our  readers  by  the 
description  of  the.  vessels  in  which  the  Saxon  pi- 
rates ventured  to  sport  in  the  waves  of  the  German 
Ocean,  the  British  Channel,  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
The  keel  of  their  large  flat-bottomed  boats  was 
framed  of  light  timber,  but  the  sides  and  upper 
works  consisted  only  of  wicker,  with  a  covering  of 
strong  hides. . . .  But  the  daring  spirit  of  the  pirates 
braved  the  perils  both  of  the  sea  and  of  the  shore : 
their  skill  was  confirmed  by  the  habits  of  enter- 
prise ;  the  meanest  of  their  ^lariners  was  alike  ca- 
pable of  handling  an  oar,  of  rearing  a  sail,  or  of  con- 
ducting a  vessel;  and  the  Saxons  rejoiced  in  the 
appearance  of  a  tempest,  which  concealed  their 
design  and  dispersed  the  fleets  of  the  enemy.** 
The  Romans  now  found.it  necessary  to  fit  out  and 
maintain  a  fleet  expressly  for  the  protection  of  the 
coasts  of  Britain  and  Gaul.     The  command  of  this 
armament,  which  was  stationed  in  the  harbor  of 
Boologne,  was  given,  as  has  been  related  in  the 
preceding  Book,   to  Carausius.^     His  revolt  soon 
after,  and  his  establishment  of  an  empire  for  him- 
self in  Britain,  where  he  endeavored  to  maintain 
his  power  by  alliances  with  those  very  nations  of 
the  Dorth  whom  he  had  been  appointed  to  repress, 
and  by  enlisting  the  barbarians  both  among  his  land 
and  sea  forces,  was  another  event  in  the  highest 
degree  filvorable  to  the  progress  of  the  Saxons  in 
navigation  and  naval  warfare.     It  was  a  new  lesson 
to  them  both  in  ship-building  and  in  tactics,  which 
must  have  nuide  their  boldness  and  hardihood  much 
more  formidable  than  ever.     The  empire  of  Carau- 
nas  had  lasted  for  seven  years,  when  it  was  over- 
thrown by  his  death  in  294. 

In  the  next  century  we  find  the  Saxons  almost 
the  acknowledged  masters  of  tiie  northern  seas,  and 
10  coDstantly  infesting  Britain  that  the  east  coast  of 
the  island  had  come  to  be  known  by  the -name  of 
the  Saxon  coast,  and  was  strongly  fortified,  and  put 
under  the  charge  of  a  warden,  whose  especial  duty 
It  was  to  repel  their  assaults.  Their  defeat  by 
Theodosius,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Orkney 
Islands,  in  368,  for  which  he  obtained  the  surname 
of  Saxonicus,  was  not  accomplished  tiU  the  barbari- 
ans had  sustained  several  encounters  with  the  Ro- 
man fleet;  and  although  it  seems  to  have  deterred 
them  for  a  long  time  after  from  repeating  their  des- 
cents upon  Britain,  and  although,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Franks,  they  were  now  also  beginning  to 
empby  their  strength  more  than  formerly  in  mili- 
twy  operations  by  land,  they  certainly  did  not  aban- 
<)on  the  field  of  their  elder  renown.  The  keels  of 
Hengist  and  Horsa  were  cruising  in  the  British 
Channel  when  they  received  the  invitation  of  Vor- 
tigem  in  449;  and  it  was  their  command  of  the 
*«u  that,  by  enabling  them  to  maintain  all  along  a 
free  communication  with  the  continent,  and  also  to 
0^  their  descents  upon  the  island  at  the  most 
>  S«e  into,  p.  48. 


advantageous  points,  chiefly  contributed  to  gain  for 
the  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes,  the  posseission  of 
Britain. 

These  new  settlers,  therefore,  the  fathers  of  the 
future  population  of  the  coimtry,  and  the  founders 
of  its  political  institutions  and  its  social  state,  were 
by  long  use  a  thoroughly  navigating  race,  and  having 
obtained  their  island  stronghold,  they  would  natu- 
raUy,  it  might  be  thought,  proceed  both  to  fortify  it 
by  securing  the  dominion  of  the  surrounding  seas., 
and  to  make  it  the  centre  of  a  great  commercid 
empire.  But  although  all  this  was  to  come  to  pass 
in  process  of.  time,  nothing  of  the  kind  happened  in 
the  first  instance;  and  the  Saxons,  after  their  setr 
tlement  in  Britain,  completely  neglected  the  sea; 
now  more  truly  their  proper 'element  than  ever,  for 
so  long  a  period,  that  when  they  did. at  last  apjply 
themselves  again,  to  maritime  affairs,  their  ancieilt 
skill  and  renown  in  that  field  of  enterprise  must  have 
been  a  mere  tradition,  if  it  was  so  much  as  remem-r 
bered  among  them  at  all,  and  could  have  lent  no  aid 
in  directing  or  even  in  exciting  their  new  eflbrts* 
It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Alfred,  towards  the  end 
of  the  ninth  century,  that  the  Saxons  of  England 
appear  even  to  have  thought  of  building  a  ship,  at 
least  for  war ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  before  that 
time  they  had  even  any  trading  vessels  of  their  own» 
Ever  since  their  settlement  in  Britain  they  seem 
to  have  wholly*  abandoned  the  sea  to  their  kindred 
who  remained  in  their  native  i^eats  in  the  north  of 
Germany  and  around  the  Baltic, — the  Northmen  or 
Danes,  by  whom  they  were  destined  to  be  succeedr 
ed  in  their  career  of  rapine  and  conquest. 

This  latter  race  of  sea-rovers  had  adopted  a  policy 
diflferent  from  that  which  had  been  followed  both  by 
the  Franks  and  the  Saxons.  These  two  nations,  or 
rather  great  confederacies  of  various  nations,  al* 
though  they  had  both  first  made  themselves  formi- 
dable at  sea,  had,  as  we  have  seen,  successively 
abandoned  that  field  of  adventure  as  soon  as  they 
had  entered  upon  the  course  of  land  conquest,  or  at 
least  as  soon  as  they  hadssecured  the  possession  the 
first  of  Gaul,  the  second  of  Britain,  and  had  estab^ 
lished  their  Gothic  sovereignties  in  these  fair  pro- 
vinces of  the  former  western  empire.  But  the 
Danes,  who  were  also  a  great  confederacy, — the 
several  Scandinavian  nations  of  the  Danes,  the 
Swedes,  and  the  Norwegians,  being  all  compre*' 
hended  under  that  name,— continued  to  seek  plun? 
der  and  glory  on  the  waters  long  after  they  had 
founded  a  multitude  of  kingdoms  on  shore.  These> 
however,  were  not  kingdoms  carved,  like  the  pes? 
sessions  of  the  Franks  and  Saxons,  out  of  the  rich 
and  cultivated  Roman  territory,  but  were  all  con- 
fined to  the  bleak  and  barbarous  coasts  of  the  Baltic 
and  the  neighboring  seas,  where  the  Romans  had 
never  been.  Down  to  the  close  of  the  eighth  cen-^ 
tury,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  were  each 
parceled  out  into  numerous  independent  principalr 
ities,  the  chiefs  of  all  of  which  were  at  the  samo 
time  also  either  sea-kings  themselves,  or  more  usu- 
ally were  the  fathers  or  elder  brothers  of  the  bold 
piratical  captains  who  rejoiced  in  that  designation ; 
the  custom  being  for  the  younger  song  of  the  royal 
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house  to  be  sent  to  seek  their  fortune  on  the  ocean, 
while  the  eldest  was  kept  at  home  to  inherit  his 
ancestral  throne.  But  the  class  of  sae-konungen, 
or  sea-kings,  otherwise  called  vikingr,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  mean  kings  of  the  bajs,  where  they  had 
their  head  stations,  was  very  numerous,  and  com- 
prehended many  individuals  who  were  not  of  royal 
extraction.  Piracy  was  the  common  resource  of 
the  younger  sons  of  all  the  best  families  among  these 
Scandinavian  nations ;  and  the  sea  was  regarded  as 
a  field  whereon  a  bokl  adventurer  might  rear  for 
himself  a  fabric  both  of  wealth  and  dominion  almost 
as  stable  as  could  be  founded  on  the  land.  In  the 
course  of  the  ninth  centuiy  in  all  the  three  coun- 
tries central  sovereignties  had  arisen,  and  absorbed 
or  reduced  to  dependence  the  rest  of  the  chieftain- 
ships ;  but  this  change  dkl  not  for  some  time  affect 
the  free  movements  of  the  vikingr.  They  continued 
as  heretofore  to  maintain  their  independence  on  their 
own  element.  The  new  state  of  things  in  the  north 
only  had  the  effect  of  giving  a  new  direction  to  their 
enterprises.  Formerly  the  natural  prey  of  the  sea- 
kings  of  the  Baltic  had  been  the  territories  of  the 
petty  land-sovereigns  along  the  coasts  of  that  sea ; 
fpr  their  common  origin  formed  no  general  or  per- 
manent bond  between  the  two  classes,  in  circum- 
stances so  nearly  resembling  those  under  which  the 
various  descriptions  of  wild  beasts  are  thrown  to- 
gether in  a  forest.  But  now  that  something  of  the 
strength  of  union  and  consolidation  had  been  ac- 
quired by  the  northern  kingdoms,  they  had  become 
less  easily  assailable ;  and  the  captains  of  the  pirat- 
ical armaments  began  to  look  out  for  adventures  and 
plunder  farther  from  home.  The  coasts  of  England, 
of  Scotland,  of  Ireland,  and  of  France,  became 
henceforth  the  chief  scenes  of  their  ravages.  Nor 
had  civilization  yet  advanced  so  far  in  any  of  the 
Scandinavian  countries  as  to  discountenance  these 
expeditions.  On  the  contrary,  the  Danish,  Nor- 
wegian, and  Swedbh  kings  were  no  doubt  weU 
pleased  to  see  their  natural  enemies  and  the  most 
turbulent  spirits  among  their  subjects  thus  finding 
occupation  elsewhere ;  and  as  for  the  popular  feel- 
ing on  the  subject,  the  old  national  custom  of  roam- 
ing the  seas  was  still  universally  held  to  be  among 
the  most  honorable  of  employments.  Navigation 
can  be  cherished  and  promoted  only  by  commerce 
or  by  war ;  it  never  has  flourished  in  the  absence  of 
the  former  except  under  the  nourishment  and  sup- 
port afforded  by  the  latter.  It  was  the  want  of  both 
war  and  commerce  that  brought  about  its  decay  and 
extinction  among  the  Franks  and  Saxons,  after  their 
conquests  of  Gaul  and  Britain;  it  was  preserved 
among  the  Danes  through  the  habits  and  necessities 
of  that  predatory  life  upon  which  they  were  thrown 
for  some  centtiries  by  tiie  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed.  The  power  of  this  third 
northern  confederacy  grew  up  during  a  period  when 
the  spirit  of  foreign  conquest  and  settlement,  gen- 
erated among  the  barbarous  nations  by  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  Roman  empire,  was  stiU  in  full  vigor, 
but  when  the  means  of  satisfying  it  had  been  taken 
away  in  consequence  of  the  previous  occupation  of 
Gaid,  of  Britain,  of  Spain,  and  of  all  the  other  Roman 


provinces,  by  those  whose  fortune  it  had  been  to  be 
earlier  in  the  movement.  The  Danes  were  in  this 
way  left  to  the  piratical  maritime  warfare  in  which 
they  soon  became  so  distinguished ;  it  was  the  nat- 
ural result  of  the  ambition  of  foreign  conquest 
checked  by  the  want  of  any  territory  Ijing  open 
for  them  to  invade  and  overrun.  Still  this  was  in 
its  nature  only  an  intermediate  and  temporaiy  re- 
source. The  instinct  of  aggression,  which  it  could 
only  imperfecUy  gratify,  it  yet  fostered,  and  was 
constantly  strengthening  and  arming  with  new 
power  for  the  full  attainment  of  what  it  sought. 
The  Danes,  under  this  discipline,  were  becoming 
eveiy  day  more  warhke  and  fomudable,  and  more 
capable  of  achieving  foreign  conquests,  whenever 
they  should  make  the  attempt  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Franks  and  Saxons,  whom  they  would  have  to 
drive  before  them,  were,  in  the  unassaUed  security 
of  their  rich  and  ample  settiements,  gradually  losing 
the  use  of  war  and  the  power  of  defending  the  pos- 
sessions they  had  gained.  This  was  the  state  of 
circumstances  when  the  Danes  commenced,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighth  century,  their  descents 
upon  the  coasts  of  France,  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  These  Northmen  were  now  merely  re- 
peating what  had  been  done  by  their  kindred,  the 
Franks  and  Saxons,  three  or  four  centuries  before. 
They,  also,  from  mere  plundering  incursions,  with 
which  they  had  hitherto  satisfied  themselves,  were 
about  to  rise  in  their  torn  to  the  grander  operations 
of  invasion,  conquest,  and  colonization,  now  that 
occasion  presented  itself,  and  called  them  to  that 
career.  This  was  the  proper  consummation  of  their 
system  of  sea-kingship ;  "tiie  true  end  and  develop- 
ment of  their  long  course  of  piracy  and  desuhory 
warfare.  That  was  but  the  impatient  restlessness 
of  the  animating  passion  repeUed,  baffled,  and  in 
some  sort  imprisoned ;  this  was  its  free  and  natural 
action.  The  new  path  of  enterprise,  accordingly, 
immediately  attracted  to  itself  all  the  <fispo8able 
courage,  activity,  and  resources  of  the  Noith.  It 
was  not  left  to  the  sea-kings  alone ;  the  most  po- 
tent of  those  of  the  land  joined  the  great  national 
movement,  which  promised  to  add  new  realms  to 
those  they  already  possessed,  or  to  enable  them  to 
exchange  their  niggardly  ancestral  islets  tod  strips 
of  sea-coast  for  broader  domains  in  a  sunnier  clime. 
By  means  of  these  expeditions  the  pressure  and 
uneasiness  occasioned  by  the  opposition  between 
the  old  piratical  system  and  the  new  order  of  things 
that  was  now  growing  up  in  the  Scandinarian  king- 
doms, were  at  once  relieved ;  and  while  occupation 
and  settlements  were  found  for  the  more  active  and 
adventurous  who  chose  to  abandon  their  native 
country,  more  room  was  also  made,  and  more  quiet 
secured,  for  those  that  remained  behind. 

By  these  bold  sea-captains  and  their  crews  Was 
a  great  part  of  England  taken  possession  of  and 
occupied ;  and  thus,  a  second  time,  did  the  country 
receive  an  accession  of  the  kind  of  population  most 
appropriate  to  it  as  an  island — a  race  of  a  navigating 
spirit  and  habits.  The  Normans  also,  we  may  an- 
ticipate  so  far  as  just  to  remark,  were,  before  they 
won  their  settlements  here  and  in  France,  pirates 
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tt  well  as  the  Danes  and  the  Saxons ;  in  fact  they 
were  merely  a  division  of  the  Danish  vikingr  and 
dieir  companies.  So  that  of  the  seyeral  races  that 
were  erentoally  mingled  together  to  form  the  Eng- 
fish  people,  no  one  had  to  be  gradually  turned  to- 
wtrds  maritime  aifiiirs  by  the  force  of  the  new  cir- 
emnstancea  in  the  midst  of  which  it  was  placed ; 
•n  brought  along  with  Ihem  an  old  familiarity  with 
the  sea,  on  which  they  had  in  fact  lived,  and  con- 
quered, and  maintained  dominion,  before  they  had 
ever  made  good  any  footing  for  themselves  upon 
hod. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  we  find  each 
nee,  as  soon  as  it  has  established  itself  in  the  coun- 
try, almost  wholly  abandoning  the  former  theatre 
of  na  exploits,  and  attaching  itself  to  the  land  as 
exclusively  as  if  the  sea  had  been  left  a  thousand 
miles  behind.  We  cannot  discover  that  either  the 
previous  navigating  hfibits  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes 
who  snccessiTely  settled  in  Britain,  or  the  natural 
advantages  of  their  new  position,  prompted  them 
to  any  considerable  efforts  of  commercial  enter- 
prise, after  they  had  lost  the  motive  which  had 
Qripnaily  impelled  them  to  the  sea.  Nay,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  the  ships  in  which,  and 
Aroagh  which,  they  had  made  their  conquests, 
were  abandoned  by  them  even  as  instruments  of 
protection ;  they  had  served  their  turn  in  aggressive 
wir&re,  but  in  the  defensive  warfare  that  followed 
tbeir  employment  was  not  Uiought  of,  till  after  long 
«Dd  disastTQiis  experience  of  the  insufficiency  of 
other  military  means.  Such  being  the  case,  we 
need  not  wonder  that  commercial  navigation  was 
neglected.  The  navigating  spirit,  in  fact,  will  not 
of  itself  create  commerce  ;  it  appears  to  have  been 
QsnaDy  rather  the  commercial  spirit  that  has  taught 
a  people  navigation,  where  it  has  not  been  taught 
^  war;  and  even  war  does  not  teach  it  in  the 
effective  manner  that  commerce  does,  as  we  may 
lee  it  once  by  comparing  the  Saxons  or  the  Danes 
▼i&  the  Phenicians.  The  latter  had  no  doubt  been 
a  commercial  long  before  they  became  a  navigating, 
a  discovering,  a  colonizing,  and  a  civilizing  people. 
In  the  same  manner  it  is  their  commercial  habits, 
Rowing  oat  of  their  permanent  geographical  posi- 
tiDD,  and  not  their  use  and  wont  of  maritime  war. 
&re,  that  has  made  the  English,  the  descendants 
of  these  old  Saxons  and  Danes,  the  great  lords  of 
the  sea,  planters  of  nations,  and  diflfusers  of  civiliza- 
tioD  in  the  modem  world. 

But  a  power  like  this  can  only  grow  up  under  a 
liTonble  state  of  drcomatances  in  the  world  gener- 
%,  or  throughout  a  large  portion  of  it.  The  com- 
nercial  empire  of  the  ancient  Phenicians  was  reared 
^^oring  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  early  civ. 
iGzition  of  the  East;  the  conunercial  empire  of 
modem  Britain  has  in  like  manner  arisen  in  the 
midst  of  the  later  civilization  of  the  West.  In  the 
nide  and  turbulent  ages  that  followed  the  overthrow 
*^  the  Roman  power  in  Europe,  the  existence  of 
u  extensive  commerce  in  any  hands  was  impossi- 
^*  Almost  continual  wars  everywhere,  either 
between  one  people  and  another,  or  between  two 
factions  of  the  same  people,  or  where  there  was 


any  temporary  relaxation  of  war,  the  still  more 
brutifying  effects  of  misgovemment  and  oppression, 
left  no  time,  no  inclination,  and  no  means  for  carry- 
ing on  any  considerable  commerce.  The  great 
mass  of  the  people  were  in  all  countries  sunk  in 
ignorance  and  in  poverty ;  their  miserable  condition 
hardly  permitted  them  to  aspire  after  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  anything  beyond  the  absolute  necessaries 
of  existence ;  they  were  untaught  in  those  arts  and 
processes  of  industry  by  which  commerce  is  fed; 
there  had  been  little  or  no  accumulation  of  capital^ 
without  which  there  can  be  no  extensive  commerce, 
nor  any  other  species  of  undertaking  that  looks 
much  beyond  the  passing  day.  It  was  only  by  slow 
degrees  that  Europe  emerged  out  of  this  condition, 
and  that  the  beginnings  of  modem  commerce  were 
nurtured  into  strength  and  stability. 

We  shall  now  notice  the  most  interesting  of  the 
few  facts  that  have  been  preserved  relating  to  the 
foreign  trade  carried  on  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in 
their  chronological  order.  The  first  distinct  notice 
which  we  have  upon  the  subject  is  not  of  earlier 
date  than  the  close  of  the  eighth  century.  At  this 
time,  it  appears  that  some  English  commodities 
were  carried  abroad,  and  probably  some  of  those  of 
the  continent  brought  to  this  country,  by  the  de- 
votees who  went  on  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  or  by  per- 
sons who  found  it  convenient  to  make  profession  of 
being  so  engaged.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
these  pilgrimages  opened  the  first  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  England  and  the  continent ;  but 
they  undoubtedly  made  the  communication  much 
more  frequent  thap  it  had  been  before.  The  prac- 
tice established  by  the  Romans,  of  exacting  certaun 
payments  at  each  seaport,  on  the  embarkation  and 
binding  of  goods,  appears  to  have  been  retained  in 
all  the  new  kingdoms  formed  out  of  the  western 
empire ;  and  their  amount  probably  long  remained 
nearly  the  same  that  had  been  paid  under  the  im- 
perial regime*  Hence  the  name  of  customs,  or 
some  equivalent  term,  by  which  they  were  called, 
as  if  they  had  been  dues  universally  and  immemo- 
rially  demanded.  There  is  a  letter  still  extant,  from 
the  French  Emperor  Charlemagne  to  Offa,  King 
of  Mercia,  and  Bretwalda,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  result  of  a  negotiation  between  the  two 
sovereigns,  respecting  the  exaction  of  these  duties 
in  the  case  of  the  English  pilgrims  traveling  to 
Rome.  The  document  must  be  assigned  to  the 
year  795,  in  which  Offa  died,  at  the  latest ;  and  it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  commercial  treaty 
on  record,  or  perhaps  that  ever  was  entered  into, 
between  England  and  any  other  country.  It  runs 
as  follows : — "  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King 
of  the  Franks  and  Lombards,  and  patrician  of  the 
Romans,  to  our  venerable  and  most  dear  brother, 
Ofli^  King  of  the  Mercians,  greeting.  First,  we 
give  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  for  the  sincere  Cath- 
olic faith  which  we  see  so  laudably  expressed  in 
your  letters.  Concerning  the  strangers,  who,  for 
the  love  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  wish 
to  repair  to  the  thresholds  of  the  blessed  apostles, 
let  them  travel  in  peace  without  any  trouble ;  nev. 
ertheless,  if  any  are  found  among  them  not  in  the 
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service  of  religion,  but  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  let 
them  pay  the  established  duties  at  the  proper  places. 
We  also  will  that  merchants  shall  have  lawful  pro- 
tection in  our  kingdom  according  to  our  command ; 
and  if  they  are  in  any  place  unjustly  aggrieved,  let 
them  apply  to  us  or  our  judges,  and  we  shall  take 
care  that  ample  justice  be  done  to  them.*'  There 
18  more  of  the  letter,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
quote.  We  gather  from  it  that  the  profession  of 
pilgrimage  had  already  been  taken  advantage  of  as 
a  cloak  for  smuggling ;  and,  no  doubt,  in  this  way 
the  practice  gave  an  impulse  to  trade.  Even  the 
smuggler  is  sometimes  of  use ;  he  may  be  the  means 
of  planting  a  traffic  which  would  not  have  grown 
up  without  his  assistance,  and  which,  of  however 
objectionable  a  character  originally,  may  eventually 
assume  a  legitimate  form,  and  attain  to  a  great  value 
and  importance.  It  is  conjectured  that  articles  in 
gold  and  silver  were  probably  the  principal  com- 
modities in  which  these  traders  from  England  dealt, 
who  thus  put  on  the  guise  of  pilgrims,  with  the  view 
of  cheating  the  custom-house  of  its  dues.  Such 
articles,  being  of  small  bulk,  would  be  easily  con- 
cealed in  a  traveler's  baggage ;  and  it  appears  that 
even  at  this  early  age  the  English  works  in  gold 
and  silver  were  famous  over  the  continent.^  Al- 
ready, it  may  be  noted,  there  seem  to  have  been 
Jews  resident  in  England  and  even  in  the  northern 
kingdom  of  Northumberland;  for  among  the  Ex. 
cerpts  of  Archbishop  Egbert  of  York — ^which  must 
have  been  compiled  between  the  years  735  and 
766 — ^we  find  a  transcript  of  a  foreign  canon,  pro- 
hibiting Christians  from  imitating  the  manners  of 
that  people,  or  partaking  of  their  feasts.  The  Jews 
have  been  the  introducers  or  chief  encouragers  of 
foreign  commerce,  especially  in  jewelry,  articles 
made  of  the  precious  metals,  and  other  such  luxu. 
ries,  in  most  of  the  countries  of  modem  Europe. 

1  MMrphenon*s  Annala  of  Commerce,  i.  S46. 


From  this  date  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  com- 
merce is  again  nearly  a  blank  tiU  we  come  down  to 
the  reign  of  Alfred.  Of  this  illustrious  prince,  it 
is  recorded  in  relation  to  the  present  subject,  that 
he  cultivated  an  intercourse  with  distant  countries, 
in  which  he  seems  to  have  had  in  view  the  exten. 
sion  of  commerce  as  well  as  other  objects.  He 
appears  to  have  kept  up  a  frequent  communication 
with  Rome;  and  his  biographer  Asser  states,  that 
he  also  corresponded  with  Abel,  the  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  who  sent  him  several  valuable  presents 
of  oriental  commodities.  His  embassy  to  the  Chris- 
tians in  India  is  mentioned,  not  only  by  M almesbury 
and  other  authorities  of  the  next  age,  but  by  the 
contemporary  compiler  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  who 
says  that  Bishop  Swithelm  made  his  way  to  St. 
Thomas,  and  returned  in  safety.  Malmesbury  gives 
Sighelm  as  the  name  of  the  adventurous  bishop  of 
Shirebum,  and  relates  that  he  brought  back  from 
India  aromatic  liquors  and  splendid  jewels;  some 
of  the  latter,  Malmesbury  says,  were  still  remain- 
ing in  the  treasury  of  his  church  when  he  wrote, 
in  the  twelfth  century.  Sighelm  is  stated  to  have 
left  England  in  tiie  year  883,  and  to  have  gone  in 
the  first  instance  to  Rome,  from  which  he  probably 
sailed  up  the  Mediterranean  to  Alexandria,  and  then 
made  his  way  by  Bassora  to  the  Malabar  coast, 
where  it  is  certain  that  a  colony  of  Syrian  Chris- 
tians, who  regarded  St.  Thomas  as  their  apostle, 
were  settled  from  a  very  early  period.  Asser  re- 
lates that  he  received,  on  one  occasion,  as  a  pre- 
sent from  Alfred,  a  robe  of  silk,  and  as  much  in- 
cense as  a  strong  man  could  carry :  these  precious 
commodities  must  have  been  obtained  from  the 
East. 

But  the  interest  which  A^lfred  took  in  hearing  of 
remote  parts  of  the  earth  is  most  distinctly  shown 
in  the  accounts  he  has  himself  given  us  of  the  two 
voyages  of  Ohthere  and  Wulfstan ;  the  first  to  the 
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Nortli  leas,  the  second  towards  the  east  of  the  Bal- 
tic. These  voyages  were  related  to  Alfred  by  the 
Dsrigators  themselres ;  and  he  has  inserted  what 
they  told  him  in  his  Saxon  translation  of  the  Latin 
geography  of  Orosios.  It  has  been  observed  that 
Alfred  "  obtained  from  Ohthere  and  Wulfstan  such 
information  of  the  Baltic  Sea  with  the  adjacent 
countries,  as  far  exceeded  that  of  professed  geog- 
raphers, either  before  or  after  his  time,  till  the 
route  of  Ohthere  was  retraced  in  the  year  1553  by 
the  English  navigator  Chancellor,  who  was  supposed 
the  original  discoverer  of  the  northern  passage  to 
Russia.'"  Ohthere  rounded  the  North  Cape,  and 
penetrated  into  the  White  Sea,  from  which  he 
ascended  a  great  river,  which  must  have  been  the 
Dwina,  on  which  Archangel  now  stands.  Wulfstan 
uTigated  the  Baltic  as  far  as  to  the  land  of  the 
Estum,  the  present  Prussia.  *«  This  Eastland,"  says 
his  narrative,  **  is  very  large,  and  there  be  a  great 
many  towns,  and  in  every  town  there  is  a  king; 
ftnd  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  honey  and  fish.  The 
king  and  the  richest  men  drink  mare's  milk,  and 
the  poor  and  the  slaves  drink  mead.  There  be 
very  many  battles  between  them.  There  is  no  ale 
brewed  amid  the  Estum,  but  there  is  mead  enough-" 
Pytheas  had  remarked  the  same  abundance  of  honey 
tnd  use  of  mead,  among  the  people  of  this  coast, 
tweire  centuries  before. 

It  is  one  of  Alfred's  many  great  merits  and  titles 
to  perpetual  and  grateful  remembrance,  that  he 
first  called  into  action,  and  gav^  proof  of  what  could 
be  achieved  by  the  natural  right  arm  of  England — 
her  maritime  strength.  The  year  887,  the  sixth 
€i  his  reign,  while  he  was  engaged  in  that  first 
struggle  with  the  northern  invaders  which  ended 
so  disastrously,  is  marked  as  the  year  in  which  he 
fitted  out  his  first  few  ships.  Twenty  years  later, 
in  his  days  of  prosperity  and  power,  he  built  a  much 
hi^er  fleet,  and  introduced  certain  important  im- 
provements in  the  form  of  the  -vessels,  which,  whe- 
ther suggested  by  his  own  inventive  sagacity,  or 
borrowed,  as  it  has  been  conjectured  they  might 
have  been,  from  the  galleys  then  used  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, of  which  he  had  obtained  models,  he 
thowed  at  least  his  usual  active  and  inquisitive  spirit 
in  searching  after,  and  his  good  sense  in  adopting. 
The  SaxoD  chronicler  says  that  Alfred's  ships  were 
neither  like  those  of  the  Danes  nor  those  of  the 
Frisians,  but  were  made  in  a  fashion  which  he  him- 
self thought  would  be  more  serviceable  than  that  of 
either.  They  were  twice  as  long  as  the  aescasy  as 
&ey  were  called,  of  the  Northmen,  and  also  higher 
than  theirs;  in  saiUng,  they  were  swifter  and  less 
ODsteady.  Some  of  them  had  sixty  oars,  some 
aiore.  Yet,  notwithstandiag  the  statements  of  some 
hter  writers,  we  have  no  authentic  account  of  any 
ittempt  by  Alfred  to  create  an  English  mercantile 
marine.  One  of  his  laws  only  shows  that  merchant 
ships  sometimes  arrived  in  England  in  those  days ; 
and  e? en  thi»  regulation  regards  not  the  cargoes  of 
these  foreign  vessels,  but  the  passengers.  The 
only  notice  that  has  been  found  of  the  export  of 
any  English  commodity  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  b 
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the  mention  of  some  of  the  famous  native  breed  of 
dogs  having  been  sent  as  a  present  to  Folk,  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  in  France.^ 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  and  significant  event 
in  the  whole  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  commerce,  is 
the  law  passed  in  the  reign  of  King  Athelstan,  in 
the  second  quarter  of  the  tenth  century,  by  which 
it  was  enacted  that  every  merchant  who  should 
have  made  three  voyages  over  the  sea  with  a  ship 
and  cargo  of  his  own,  should  have  the  rank  of  a. 
thane  or  nobleman.  The  liberality  of  this  law  has 
usually  been  ascribed  exclusively  to  the  enlightened 
judgment  of  Athelstan ;  but  we  are  entitied  to  pre- 
sume that  it  must  have  been  also  in  some  degree  in 
accordance  with  the  general  feeling  of  the  country ; 
for,  not  to  mention  that  it  must  have  been  passed 
with  the  consent  of  the  witenagemot,  it  is  unlikely 
that  BO  able  and  prudent,  as  well  as  popular  a  mon- 
arch as  Athelstan,  would  have  attempted  in  regard 
to  such  a  matter  to  do  violence  to  public  opinion, 
without  the  acquiescence  and  support  of  which  the 
measure  could  have  had  little  efficacy  or  success. 
We  may  take  this  decree  conferring  the  honors  of 
nobility  upon  commerce,  therefore,  as  testifying 
not  only  to  the  liberality  and  wisdom  of  Athelstan, 
but  also  to  the  estimation  in  which  commerce  had 
already  come  to  be  held  among  the  English  people. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the  Anglo- Sax- 
ons  had  never  entertained  much  of  that  prejudice 
against  the  pursuits  of  trade,  which  we  find  so 
strongly  manifested  during  the  middle  ages,  wher- 
ever the  political  and  social  institutions  were  mould- 
ed upon,  and  fuUy  animated  by  the  spirit,  of  the 
feudal  system.  But  it  is  especially  interesting  in 
reference  to  our  present  subject,  as  an  indication ' 
of  the  growing  importance  of  English  commerce 
and  of  the  public  sense  of  that  importance.  From 
this  time  English  fleets  and  ships  of  war  come  to 
be  frequently  mentioned.  Athelstan  assisted  his 
nephew,  Louis  IV.  of  France,  in  his  contest  with 
the  Emperor  Otho,  by  sending  a  fleet  to  the  coast 
of  Flanders,  to  ravage  the  emperor's  territories  in 
that  quarter.  This  was  done  in  conformity  with  a 
treaty  of  mutual  defence,  which  is  memorable  as 
the  first  of  the  kind  ever  entered  into  between  the 
two  kingdoms.  Edgar's  navy,  and  also  that  which 
Ethelred  fitted  out  by  a  tax  upon  all  the  lands  in 
the  kingdom  to  repel  tiie  Danes,  make  a  great  figure 
in  the  history  of  the  next  half  century.  Some  ac- 
counts make  Edgar's  fleet  to  have  amounted  to  be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand  ships — a  statement 
resembling  in  its  style  of  evident  hyperbole  the 
whole  history  the  old  monkish  chroniclers  have 
given  us  of  this  king,  whose  lavish  benefactions  to 
the  church  have  secured  him  an  extraordinary  re- 
turn of  their  gratitude  and  laudation.  Ethelred's 
is  recorded  to  have  been  the  most  numerous  naval 
armament  that  had  yet  been  seen  in  England ;  so 
that  it  must  have  surpassed  that  of  Edgar. 

Even  in  the  disastrous  reign  of  Ethelred,  we  find 
indications  of  the  continued  progress  of  trade,  both 
coasting  and  foreign.  In  certain  laws  enacted  by 
Ethehed  and  his  Witan,  at  Wantage,  in  Berkshire, 
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it  is  declared,  that  every  smaller  boat  arriving  at 
Billingsgate  (so  old  are  that  landing-place  and  that 
name)  should  pay  for  toll  or  custom  one  halfpenny; 
a  larger  boat  wi^  sails,  one  penny ;  a  keel,  or  what 
we  should  now  call  a  hulk,  four  pennies ;  a  vessel 
with  wood,  one  piece  of  wood ;  a  boat  with  fish 
coming  to  the  bridge,  one  halfpenny,  or  one  penny, 
according  to  her  size.  And  from  other  passages  of 
these  laws,  it  appears  that  vessels  were  then  wont 
to  come  to  England  from  Konent  with  wine,  and 
large  fish;  from  Flanders,  Ponthien,  Normandy, 
France,  Hegge  (an  unknown  place),  Liege,  and 
Nivell.  Certain  German  merchants,  called  the  em- 
peror's men,  when  they  came  with  their  ships,  are 
declared  to  be  worthy  of  good  laws — that  is,  of 
being  treated  with  favor;  but  they  were  to  pay 
their  dues,  and  were  not  to  forestall  the  market  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  citizens.  The  dues  to  be  paid 
by  the  emperor's  men,  who  were  probably  the  rep- 
resentatives of  some  trading  company,  were  two 
gray  cbths  and  one  brown  one,  ten  pounds  of  pep- 
per, five  pairs  of  men's  gloves,  and  two  vessels  or 
measures  (called  cabillini  colenni,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  unknown)  of  vinegar,  at  Christmas,  and 
the  same  again  at  Easter.  These  were  probably 
the  articles  of  which  their  cargoes  usually  consisted. 
It  is  also  worth  notice,  that  a  meeting  was  held  in 
this  reign  of  the  wise  men  of  England  and  Wales 
for  regulating  the  intercourse,  commercial  and 
general,  between  the  two  kingdoms ;  at  which  rates 
of  compensation  were  fixed  for  slaves,  cattie,  dec., 
that  might  be  stolen  or  injured,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  appoint  a  standing  tribunal,  consisting  of  six  En- 
^ish  and  six  Welsh  lawmen,  or  persons  skilled  in 
the  law,  to  settle  all  disputes  between  individuals  of 
the  two  nations. 

Among  many  other  interesting  details  derived 
from  a  volume  of  Saxon  Dialogues,  apparently  in. 
tended  for  a  school-book,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,^  Mr.  Turner  has  quoted  the  fbl. 
lowing  passage,  in  which  the  merchant,  as  one  of 
the  characters  introduced,  gives  an  account  of  his 
occupation  and  way  of  life :  *«  I  say  that  I  am  useful 
to  the  king,  and  to  ealdermen,  and  to  the  rich,  and 
to  all  people.  I  ascend  my  ship  with  my  merchan- 
dise, and  sail  over  the  sealike  places,  and  sell  my 
things,  and  buy  dear  things  which  are  not  produced 
in  this  land,  and  I  bring  them  to  you  here  with 
great  danger  over  the  sea ;  and  sometimes  I  suffer 
shipwreck,  with  the  loss  of  all  my  thhigs,  scarcely 
escaping  myself."  He  is  then  asked,  '<  What  do 
you  bring  to  us  ?"  to  which  he  answers,  <*  Skins, 
silks,  costiy  gems,  and  gokl ;  various  garments,  pig- 
ment, wine,  oil,  ivory,  and  oricholcus  (perhaps 
brass) ;  copper  and  tin,  silver,  glass,  and  such  like." 
The  principle  of  all  commercial  dealings  is  distinctiy 
enough  stated  in  the  answer  to  the  next  question, 
*«  Will  you  sell  your  things  here  as  you  bought  them 
there?"  *«I  will  not;  because  what  would  my  labor 
benefit  me  ?  I  will  seU  them  here  dearer  than  I 
bought  them  there,  that  I  may  get  some  profit  to 
feed  me,  my  wife,  and  children."  The  silks  and 
other  Oriental  commodities  here  mentioned  were 
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usually,  in  all  probability,  obtained  from  Italy,  or 
sometimes  perhaps  from  Marseilles. 

Foreign  commodities  can  only  be  obtained  by  the 
exchange  of  other  conunodities  produced  at  home 
But  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  not  much  to  export. 
Notwithstanding  the  flourishing  state  to  which 
British  agriculture  had  been  raised  by  the  Romans, 
there  is  no  evidence  or  reason  for  believing  that  a 
single  cargo  of  com  was  ever  exported  from  Cng- 
land  during  the  whole  of  the  period  now  tinder 
review.  Although,  however,  there  is  no  positive 
authority  to  establish  the  fact,  Mr.  Mocpherson 
thinks  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Flemings, 
the  great  manufacturers  of  fine  woolen  goods  for 
the  'Whole  of  Europe,  carried  away  great  quantities 
of  English  wool  in  this  period,  as  we  know  for  cer- 
tain they  did  in  the  followuig  ages.  That  there 
was  an  export  trade  in  wool  would  seem  to  be  indi- 
cated by  the  disproportionate  price  the  fleece  up- 
pears  to  have  Jbome  compered  with  the  whole 
sheep,  and  also  by  the  high  price  of  wool.^  Prob. 
ably  also  the  mines  of  the  diifTerent  metals  yielded 
something  for  exportation.  The  Abb6  Raynal  has 
mentioned,  but  without  quoting  his  authority,  that 
among  the  traders  of  different  nations  who  resorted 
to  the  fairs  established  in  France  by  King  Dagobert 
in  tiie  seventh  century,  were  the  Saxons  with  the 
tin  and  lead  of  England ;'  and  Mr.  Macpherson  is 
of  opinion  that,  as  we  know  from  Domesday  Book, 
that  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gloucester  there  were 
iron-works  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
which  hod  probably  been  kept  up  since  before  the 
invasion  of  the  Bomans,  iron  too,  as  well  as  lead 
and  tin,  may  perhaps  have  been  one  of  the  few 
British  exports  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 
This  writer  thinks  it  also  not  impossible  that  mines 
of  the  precious  metals  may  have  been  wrought  at 
this  time  in  England,  and  part  of  their  produce  ex- 
ported, although  the  existence  of  such  mines  in  the 
island  is  unnoticed  by*any  historian  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Roman  dominion,  with  the  exception  of 
Bede.'  It  is  certain  that  large  sums  in  gold  and 
silver  were  raised  in  the  country  on  different  occa- 
sions,  and  much  coin  or  bullion  repeatedly  carried 
out  of  it;  and  it  appears  difficult  to  comprehend 
whence  all  this  wealth  could  be  obtained  with  so 
few  manufactures  and  so  littie  exportable  produce 
of  any  kind.  The  early  eminence  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  in  the  art  of  working  gold  and  sUver  may 
be  taken  as  affording  another  presumption  that, 
whencesoever  procured,  there  was  no  want  of 
these  metals  in  the  island.  «« We  have  undoubted 
proof,"  says  Mr.  Macpherson,  <^that  the  English 
jewelers  and  workers  of  gold  and  silver  were  emi. 
nent  in  their  professions,  and  that  probably  as  early 

as  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century So 

great  was  the  demand  for  highly-finished  trinkets 
of  gold  and  silver,  that  the  most  capital  artists  of 
Germany  resorted  to  England ;  and,  moreover,  the 
most  precious  specimens  of  foreign  workmanship 
were  imported  by  the  merchants."^  On  the  other 
hand,  articles  in  gold  and  silver  seem  to  have  been 
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the  cluef  descriptioii  of  manufactured  goods  ex- 
ported from  England  in  this  period. 

Among  the  exports  from  Britain  during  part  of 
this  period  are  supposed  to  have  been  horses,  be- 
cause one  of  King  Athebtan*s  laws  prohibits  their 
being  carried  out  of  the  kingdom  unless  they  were 
to  be  giren  as  presents.  Another  part  of  the  export 
trade,  which  was  probably  carried  on  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  was  the  trade  in  slaves.  The  mis. 
8100  of  Augustine,  which  effected  the  conversion  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Christianity,  was,  it  will  be 
recollected,  the  memorable  result  of  the  attention 
of  Aiigustine*8  patron,  Gregory,  having  been  at. 
tracted  by  the  appearance  of  a  group  of  young  An- 
gles exposed  for  sale  as  slaves  in  the  market  place 
of  Rome.  Afterwards  several  laws  and  ecclesias- 
tical canons  were  passed  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
Christian  slaves  to  Jews  or  Pagans.  Finally  it  was 
sMcted  that  no  Christians,  and  no  persons  who  had 
ooc  committed  some  crime,  should  be  sold  out  of 
the  country.  But  William  of  Malmesbury,  who 
'*nt>te  nearly  a  century  after  the  conquest,  affirms 
that  the  practice  of  selling  even  their  nearest  rela- 
tioDs  had  not  been  altogether  abandoned  by  the 
people  of  Northumberland  in  his  own  memory. 
^d  in  the  contemporary  biography  of  Wulfstan, 
who  was  Bishop  of  Worcester  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  the  following  curious  account  is  given : — 
There  is  a  sea-port  town,  called  Bristol,  opposite  to 
Ireland,  into  which  its  inhabitants  make  frequent 
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voyages  on  account  of  trade.  Wulfstan  cured  the 
people  of  this  town  of  a  most  odious  and  inveterate 
custom  which  they  derived  from  their  ancestors,  of 
buying  men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  England, 
and  exporting  them  to  Ireland  for  the  sake  of  gain. 
The  young  women  they  commonly  got  with  child, 
and  carried  them  to  market  in  their  pregnancy, 
that  they  might  bring  a  better  price.  You  might 
have  seen  with  sorrow  long  ranks  of  young  persons 
of  both  sexes,  and  of  the  greatest  beauty,  tied  to. 
gether  with  ropes,  and  daily  exposed  to  sale ;  nor 
were  these  men  ashamed,  O  horrid  wickedness !  to 
give  up  their  nearest  relations,  nay,  their  own  chil- 
dren, to  slavery.  Wulfstan,  knowing  the  obstinacy 
of  these  people,  sometimes  stayed  two  months 
among  them,  preaching  every  Lord's  day,  by  which, 
in  process  of  time,  he  made  so  great  an  impression 
upon  their  minds  that  they  abandoned  that  wicked 
trade,  and  set  an  example  to  all  the  rest  of  England 
to  do  the  same."^  But  for  this  remarkable  passage 
it  would  scarcely  have  been  suspected  that  there 
ever  was  a  time  when  the  natives  of  England  were 
regularly  exported  to  be  sold  as  slaves  to  the  Irish. 
Their  principal  purchasers  were  probably  the 
Danes,  or  Ostraen  (that  is,  Eastern  men),  as  they 
were  called,  who  were  at  this  time  the  dominant 
people  in  Ireland,  and  especially  were  masters  of 
nearly  the  whole  line  of  the  coast  opposite  to  Bri- 
tain.   They  appeared  to  have  carried  on  a  consid- 
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erable  commerce  both  with  England  and  other 
countries.  Chester,  as  well  as  Bristol,  is  particularly 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  ports  to  which  Irish  ships 
were  accustomed  to  resort  about  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest.  William  of  Malmesbury  de- 
scribes the  inhabitants  of  Chester  as  depending  in 
his  day  upon  Ireland  for  a  supply  of  the  necessaries 
of  life;  and,  in  another  place,  he  speaks  of  the 
great  distress  the  Irish  would  suffer  if  they  were 
deprived  of  their  trade  with  England.  Marten 
skins  are  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  among  the 
comniodities  brought  by  sea  to  Chester;  and  this 
appears,  from  other  authorities,  to  have  been  one 
of  the  exports  in  ancient  times  from  Ireland.  No- 
tices are  also  found  of  merchants  from  Ireland  land- 
ing at  Cambridge  with  cloths,  and  exposing  their 
merchandise  to  sale.^  Other  English  ports  which 
are  noticed  as  possessed  of  ships  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  or  immediately  before  that  event,  are  Pe- 
vensey,  Rumney,  Hythe,  Folkstone,  Dover,  Sand- 
wich, South wark,  and  London.  Bede  speaks  of 
merchants*  ships  sailing  to  Rome ;  and  it  appears 
that  trading.vessels  sometimes  joined  together,  and 
went  out  armed  for  their  mutual  protection.* 

At  all  the  above  places,  and  at  every  other  sea- 
port in  the  kingdom,  customs  seem  to  have  been 
exacted  upon  the  arrival  and  departure  of  ships  and 
goods,  both  by  the  king  and  by  the  lord,  generally 
called  the  earl  or  comes,  whose  property  or  under 
whose  protection  the  town  was;  and  trade  was 
besides  fettered  by  many  restrictive  regulations. 
At  Chester,  for  instance,  if  a  ship  arrived  or  sailed 
without  the  king^s  leave,  she  was  subject  to  a  fine 
of  forty  shillings  to  the  king  and  the  enrl  for  every 
one  of  her  crew.  If  they  came  against  the  king's 
express  prohibition,  the  ship,  the  men,  and  the 
cargo  were  forfeited  to  the  king.  Ships  that  came 
in  with  the  king's  permission  might  sell  quietly 
what  they  brought,  paying  at  their  departure  to  the 
king  and  the  earl  four  pennies  for  every  lastf  or 
load.  Those  that  brought  marten  skins,  however, 
were  bound  to  allow  the  king  the  preemption  of 
them,  and,  for  that  purpose,  to  show  them  to  an 
officer  before  any  were  disposed  of,  under  a  penalty 
of  forty  shillings.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
some  of  these  oppressive  regulations  may  have 
been  first  imposed  by  the  Conqueror.  At  the  time 
when  the  account  in  Domesday  Book  was  drawn 
up,  the  port  of  Chester  yielded  to  the  «rown  a 
revenue  of  forty-five  pounds,  and  three  timbres 
(whatever  quantity  that  may  have  been)  of  marten 
skins. 

Of  the  internal  trade  of  England  during  this 
period  we  know  very  little.  That  it  was  on  a  very 
diminutive  scale  might  be  inferred  from  the  single 
fact,  that  no  person  was  allowed  to  buy  anything 
above  the  value  of  twenty  pennies,  except  within  a 
town,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  magistrate, 
or  of  two  or  more  witnesses.  *  Such  at  least  is  the 
regulation  found  in  the  laws  of  King  Hlothaere  of 
Kent,  w^ho  reigned  in  the  seventh  century.  Another 
enactment  in  the  same  collection  is,  that  *Mf  any 
of  the  people  of  Kent  buy  anything  in  the  city  of 

1  See  Tamer,  iii.  113  3  Ibid. 


London,  he  must  have  two  or  three  honest  men,  or 
the  king's  port-reve  (who  was  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  city),  present  at  the  bargain.''  And  a  third 
of  Hlothaere's  laws  is, — *«  Let  none  exchange  one 
thing  for  another  except  in  the  presence  of  the 
sheriff,  the  mass-priest,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or 
some  other  person  of  undoubted  veracity.  If  they 
do  otherwise  they  shall  pay  a  fine  of  thirty  shillings, 
besides  forfeiting  the  goods  so  exchanged  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor." 

These  regulations  were  probably  intended  in 
part  to  prevent  fraud  and  disputes,  and  they  might 
perhaps  be  in  some  measure  serviceable  for  that 
purpose  in  an  age  when  writing  was  not  in  common 
use ;  bnk  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  had  prin- 
cipally id  view  the  protection  of  the  revenue  of  the 
king  and  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  to  each  of  whom, 
it  appears  from  Domesday  Book,  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  price  of  everything  sold  for  more  than 
twenty  pennies,  was  paid,  the  one  half  by  the  buyer, 
and  the  other  by  the  seller.  The  amount  here 
specified  would  prevent  the  rule  from  afifecting  the 
ordinary  purchases  of  the  people  in  shops,  to  which 
it  must  be  supposed  they  were  permitted  to  resort 
for  the  necessaries  of  life  without  any  of  these  an- 
noying formalities.  The  transactions  to  which  it 
applied  would  chiefly  take  place  at  the  public  mar- 
kets or  fairs,  which  appear  to  have  been  established 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  which  in  all 
the  greater  towns  were  probably  held  every  week. 
Oiiginally  the  Sunday  seems  to  have  been  the 
usual  market.day ;  but  the  repeated  efforts  of  the 
church  at  length  effected  the  general  substitution 
of  Saturday.  Besides  the  weekly  markets,  how- 
ever, there  were  probably  others  of  a  more  impor- 
tant kind  held  at  greater  intervals.  At  many  of 
the  markets,  besides  the  duties  exacted  upon  all 
sales,  a  toll  appears  to  have  been  demanded  either 
from  every  individual  frequenting  the  market,  or  at 
least  from  all  who  brought  goods  to  dispose  of. 
Most  of  these  commercial  usages  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  inherited  from  their  predecessors  the 
Romans. 

They  had  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  advantage 
of  the  faoilities  of  communication  between  the  dif- 
ferent patts  of  the  country,  which  had  been  created 
while  it  was  in  the  occupation  of  that  great  people. 
The  four^eat  highways  appear  to  have  received 
Saxon  names,  and  they  were  undoubtedly  maintain- 
ed in  use  during  the  whole  of  the  Saxon  period,  as 
were  also,' it  may  be  presumed,  most  of  the  other 
roads,  or  streets,  as  they  were  called,  with  which 
the  country  was  intersected  in  all  directions.  And 
besides  the  navigable  rivers,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  artificial  canals  were  cut  in  some  places.  A 
canal  in  Huntingdonshire,  in  particular,  called  Kings- 
delf,  is  menlioned  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  under  the 
year  963 ;  and  several  of  the  boundary  ramparts, 
erected  primarily  for  the  purposes  of  defence,  ap- 
pear to  have  had  wide  ditches,  along  which  boats 
might  be  dri^ged. 

The  subject  of  the  Money  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
is,  in  some  parts,  extremely  perplexed  and  obscure. 
The  different  denominations  of  money  of  which 
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mention  is  found,  are  the  pound,  the  mark,  the  man- 
ciu,  the  ora,  the  shilling,  the  thrimsa,  the  sceatta, 
the  penny,  the  triens,  the  halfling,  or  half-penny, 
the  feorthling,  or  farthing,  and  the  styca,  or  half- 
farthing.  Of  some  of  these,  however,  we  know 
with  certainty  little  more  than  the  names. 

The  6r8t  difficulty  that  occurs  is  in  regard  to  which 
of  these  kinds  of  money  were  actual  coins,  and  which 
were  merely  nominal,  or  money  of  account.  Upon 
this  part  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Ruding,  from  whom  it 
has  received  the  latest  as  well  as  the  most  elaborate 
ioTestigatioD,  comes,  though  not  without  hesitation, 
to  the  following  conclusion :  "  That  the  penny,  half- 
penny, farthing,  and  half-farthing  were  actual  coins ; 
as  was  probably  the  triens,  which  divided  the  penny 
into  three  equal  parts;  and  that  the  mancus,  the 
mark,  the  ora,  the  shilling,  and  the  thrimsa,  were 
oqJt  money  of  account :  or,  that  if  the  mancus  was 
ever  current  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  it  was  a  for- 
eign coin,  and  was  never  imitated  in  their  mints."^ 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pound  was  merely  money 
of  account.  The  sceatta  seems  to  have  been  rather 
a  general  expression  for  a  piece  of  money,  than  the 
denomination  either  of  a  coin  or  of  a  particular  sum. 
Others,  however,  have  held  that  the  sceatta,  the 
mancus,  the  shilling,  the  thrimsa,  and  perhaps  also 
the  ora,  were  all  coins. 

The  next  question  that  arises  relates  to  the  metal 
of  which  each  com  was  made.  Mr.  Ruding  is  of 
opinion, »« that  no  evidence  has  yet  been  adduced  to 
prove  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  struck  any  gold  money ; 
bat  that  the  balance  of  probability  apparently  inclines 
to  the  determination  that  no  such  money  was  issued 
from  their  mints.**'  By  others  the  mancus  is  sup- 
po^d  to  haTe  been  of  gold  ;  and  Mr.  Turner  thinks 
that  both  gold  and  silver  were  used  in  exchanges  in 
ao  uncoined  state.'  It  is  certain  that  mention  is  re- 
peatedly made  of  payments  in  gold.  It  is  agreed 
that  the  penny,  the  halfpenny,  the  farthing,  and  the 
triens  (if  that  was  a  coin)  were  all  of  silver ;  and  that 
the  styca  was  of  copper,  or  of  that  metal  with  an  al- 
lur.  In  fact,  no  Saxon  coins  have  yet  been  discov- 
ered except  some  of  those  last  mentioned.  Of  pen- 
nies and  stycas,  some  large  hoards  have  been  found 
within  these  few  years.  In  April,  1817,  a  wooden 
box  was  turned  up  by  a  ploughman  in  a  field  near 
Dorking,  in  Surrey,  which  contained  nearly  seven 
hundred  Saxon  pennies,  principally  of  the  coinages 
of  Ethel wulf,  the  son  and  successor  of  Egbert,  and 
of  Ethelbert,  the  father  of  Alfred,  but  partly  alio  of 
those  of  preceding  kings  of  Wessex,  of  Mercia,  and 
of  East-Angiia.*  Eighty-three  silver  coins  of  King 
Ethelred,  and  two  of  his  father,  King  Edgar,  were 
found,  in  1820,  by  a  peasant  while  digging  a  woody 
field  in  Bolstads  Socked,  in  Sweden,  and  are  now 
•ieposited  in  the  Royal  Cabinet  of  Antiquities  at 
^tockholm.^  And  in  1832,  a  brass  vessel  containing 
about  eight  thousand  stycas,  principally  of  the  kings 
of  Northomborland,  was  found  at  Hexham  in  that 
county.     About  live  thousand  of  them  were  recov- 

^  Aanalaofthe  Coin«flr«f  >-319.    (Edit,  of  1810.)  a  Ibid. 

>  H!sr«  of  Aafflo-SaxoQt,  ii.  470,  471. 

*  S^  accoQnt  of  these  Cdiu  by  Taylor  Combe,  Eiq.,  in  the  Archco- 

r«.  vol.  xu.  (for  1891),  ^  110. 

'  Toraer's  Anglo- Saxons,  ii.  480. 


ered  from  the  persons  into  whose  hands  they  had 
fallen ;  and  a  selection  of  about  three  hundred  of 
them  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.^ 

But  the  most  important,  and,  unfortunately,  also 
the  darkest  question  of  all,  is  that  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  value  of  these  several  coins  or  denomina- 
tions of  money.  There  has  been  the  greatest  doubt 
and  difference  of  opinion,  both  as  to  the  absolute  value 
or  weight,  and  as  to  the  relative  value,  of  nearly  ev- 
ery one  of. them.  Almost  the  only  thing  which  is 
perfectly  certain,  is,  that  the  pound  was  always  un- 
derstood to  be  a  full  pound  of  silver.  It  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  not  the  common  troy  pound, 
but  another  measure,  long  known  in  Germany  by  the 
name  of  the  Cologne  pound,  and  used  in  this  coun- 
try as  the  Tower  or  Mint  weight  down  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  It  was  three  quarters  of  an  ounce 
less  than  the  pound  troy,  and  was  equal,  therefore, 
to  only  eleven  ounces  and  a  quarter  troy  weight, 
that  is,  to  5400  grains. 

.  Out  of  this  amount  of  silver,  throughout  the  whole 
Saxon  period,  the  rule  seems  to  have  been  to  coin 
240  silver  pennies,  each  of  which  would  therefore 
weigh  22^  of  our  grains.  Accordingly,  this  is  about 
the  average  weight  of  the  Saxon  pennies  that  have 
been  found.  Our  present  pound  no  longer  means  a 
pound  of  silver  of  any  denomination ;  but  the  old  re- 
lation between  the  pound  and  the  penny,  it  will  be 
remarked,  is  stiU  preserved — ^the  value  of  the  pound 
is  still  240  pence.  A  few  passages  in  old  writers 
and  documents  have  inclined  some  antiquaries  to 
suspect  that  the  Saxons  had  two  kinds  of  pennies,  a 
greater  and  a  less ;  but,  on  the  whole,  this  notion 
does  not  seem  to  be  tenable.  The  name  of  the  pen- 
ny in  Saxon  is  variously  written, — ^peneg,  penig,  pe- 
ninc,  pening,  penincg,  penning,  and  pending. 

Supposing  the  value  of  the  penny  to  have  been 
thus  ascertained,  wo  have  obtained  that  also  of  each 
of  the  inferior  coins.  The  halfpenny,  which,  b» 
existing  specimens  show,  was  also  of  silver,  would 
weigh  about  111  of  our  grains,  and  the  feorthling, 
or  &rthing,  about  5|.  But  no  Saxon  farthings  have 
been  discovered,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  the 
coin  was  of  silver  or  copper.  The  styca  was  of 
copper  much  alloyed,  in  other  words,  of  bronze; 
but,  as  it  was  the  half  of  the  farthing,  its  precise 
value  would  be  estimated  at  2|jf  grains  of  silver. 
All  the  stycas  that  have  yet  been  found  are  from 
the  mints  of  the  Northumbrian  kings  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York ;  but  the  circulation  of  the  coin  ap- 
pears to  have  been  general  throughout  England.  If 
there  were  such  coins  as  the  thrimsa  and  the  triens, 
the  former,  at  least,  was  probably  of  silver.  The 
value  of  the  thrimsa  seems  to  have  been  three  pen- 
nies, or  67^  grains  of  silver ;  that  of  the  triens,  the 
third  of  a  penny,  or  7  j^  grains  of  silver. 

These  conclusions,  as  we  have  intimated,  are  not 
unattended  with  some  difficulties ;  but  they  seem, 
on  the  whole,  to  bo  tolerably  well  made  out,  and  at 
any  rate  it  would  only  embarrass  the  statement, 
without  adding  any  information  of  the  least  intereFt 

>  See  account  of  these  Bt}'cas,  by  John  Adamson,  Eaq.,  with  en- 
praTJng*  of  aome  hundreds  of  them,  in  the  Archvolofi^iu,  vol.  xxv.  ^1  r 
1834^  pp.  229-310;  and  rul.  xxri.  (for  1836)  pp.  340-S. 
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or  yalue  for  our  present  purpose,  to  enter  upon  a 
discussion  of  the  doubts  or  objections  that  have  been 
mised  upon  certain  points. 

One  of  the  main  hinges  on  which  the  investi- 
gation of  the  subject  of  the  0axon  money  turns  is 
the  question  of  the  nature  and  value  of  the  shilling. 
The  Norman  shilling,  like  that  of  the  present  day, 
was  the  twentieth  part  of  the  pound,  and  consisted 
of  twelve  pence ;  and  this  is  the  scale  according  to 
which  the  payments  in  Domesday  Book  are  com- 
monly  stated.  The  scill  or  setUing  of  the  Saxons 
is  the  denommation  of  money  most  frequently  men- 
tioned in  their  laws  and  writings,  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  that  in  which  sums  were  usually  reck- 
oned ;  yet  no  Saxon  shilling  has  ever  been  found, 
and  the  different  ancient  accounts  and  computations 
in  which  it  is  mentioned  seem  ^o  be  only  recon- 
cilable upon  the  supposition  th^t  it  was  of  fluc- 
tuating value.  Both  these  facts  go  to  support  the 
conclusion  that  the  shilling  was  not  a  coin,  but  only 
a  denomination  of  money  of  account.  At  one 
time  it  appears  to  have  contained  five,  and  at 
another  only  four  pennies ;  if  there  were  not  indeed 
two  sorts  of  shillings  circulating  together  of  these 
different  values.*  When  the  shilling  contained 
five  pennies  its  value  was  the  forty-eighth  part  of 
the  pound,  or  112^  grains  troy  of  silver;  when  it 
contained  four  pennies  only,  it  was  the  sixtieth  part 
•of  the  pound,  and  its  value  was  only  80  grains  troy 
•of  silver.  The  principal  evidence  for  there  ever 
having  been  a  shilling  containing  only  ibur  pennies 
is  a  law  of  Athelstan,  in  which  7200  shillings  are 
•distinctly  stated  to  be  equal  to  120  jmunds ;  in 
which  case  there  must  have  been  sixty  shillings  in 
each  pound.  But  there  is  equally  good  evidence 
that  five  pennies  was  the  value  of  the  shilling 
both  before  and  after  the  time  of  Athelstan ;  and  it 
has  therefore  been  supposed  that  the  shilling  was 
depreciated  by  that  king,  and  afterwards  restored 
to  its  ancient  value.  In  the  laws  of  Canute  the 
shilling  appears  clearly  to  be  reckoned  the  forty- 
eighth  part  of  the  pound ;  and  Elfric,  the  .gram- 
marian, who  wrote  in  this  age,  expressly  states  that 
there  were  five  pennies  in  the  shilling. 

If  the  mancus  ever  was  a  coin,  Mr.  Ruding  is 
•of  opinion  that  it  became  latterly  merely  a  denom- 
ination of  money  of  account.  The  commonly 
received  etymology  of  the  word,  from  the  Latin 
manu  cusum^  struck  with  the  hand  (though  this 
etymology  may  be  doubted),  would  seem  to  favor 
the  notion  that  it  had  been  a  coin  at  one  time ;  but 

I  Mr.  Rading  it  inclined  to  tbink  that  this  wu  the  case.  See  liii 
Annnla  of  the  Coinage,  i.  310. 


as  we  find  the  mancus  of  silver  mentioned  as  well 
as  the  mancus  of  gold,  it  must  be  concluded  that 
the  name  came  to  be  afterwards  used  as  that  simply 
of  a  certain  sum,  for  it  is  improbable  that  any  coin 
was  in  use  of  so  large  a  size  as  the  silver  mancus 
would  have  been.  The  value  of  the  mancus  is 
stated  by  Elfric  to  have  been  thirty  pennies,  in  the 
same  passage  in  which  he  states  five  pennies  to 
have  made  a  shilling.  The  mancus,  therefore,  con- 
tained six  Saxon  shillings,  or  was  of  the  value  of 
675  grains  troy  of  silver,  being  rather  more  than  is 
contained  in  seven  of  our  present  shiUings.  It  is 
observable  that  a  gold  coin,  sometimes  called  a 
mancus,  in  other  eases  known  by  other  names,  cir- 
culated during  the  middle  ages  in  many  countries 
both  of  Europe  and  the  East,  the  weight  of  which 
was  66  grains  troy,  which  would  be  just  about  the 
weight  of  gold  equivalent  to  thirty  Saxon  pennies,  on 
the  supposition,  which  other  considerations  render 
probable,  that  the  relative  value  of  gokl  and  silver 
was  then  as  twelve  to  one*  Of  this  weight  were 
the  mancuses  or  ducats  of  Italy,  Germany,  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland,  the  sultani  of  Constantinople, 
the  sequins  of  Barbary,  and  the  sheriffs  of  Egypt. 

The  mark  used  to  be  supposed  the  same  with 
the  mancus,  but  this  opinion  is  now  quite  exploded. 
The  mark  appears  to  have  been  a  Danish  denom- 
ination of  money,  and  fo  have  been  introduced  into 
this  country  by  the  Danish  settlers,  the  first  men. 
tion  of  it  being  found  in  the  articles  of  agreement 
between  Alfred  and  Guthnin.  Some  of  the  notices 
would  seem  to  imply  that,  at  first,  the  mark  was 
accounted  equivalent  in  value  to  only  a  hundred 
Saxon  pennies ;  but  it  certainly  came  eventually  to 
be  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  sixty  pennies,  that 
is,  at  two-thirds  of  the  pound.  iSvo-thirds  of  a 
pound  is  still  the  legal  value  of  a  mark.  The  mark, 
therefore,  may  be  set  down  as  of  the  value  of  3600 
grains  troy  of  silver.  The  mark  has  never  been 
supposed  to  be  a  real  coin,  except  by  those  who 
have  taken  it  for  the  same  with  the  mancus. 

The  ora  was  also  a  Danish  denomination,  and 
appears  to  have  been  the  eighth  part  of  the  mark. 
Its  value,  therefore,  would  be  twenty  Saxon  pennies, 
or  450  grains  troy  of  silver.  There  appears  also, 
however,  to  have  been  an  ora  which  was  valued  at 
only  sixteen  pennies. 

The  an¥)unt  of  silver,  5400  troy  grains,  which 
made  an  Anglo-Saxon  pound,  is  now  coined  into 
2L  16s,  Sd.  sterling.  The  value,  therefore,  of  each 
of  the  Saxon  coins,  according  to  the  view  that  has 
now  been  taken,  would  be  as  stated  in  the  following 
Table:—    ' 


The  Pound — Money  of  Account     . 

The  Mark      .        .  ditto 

The  Mancus  .        .  ditto  (probably) 

The  Ora  .  ditto 

The  greater  Shilling  ditto  (probably) 

The  smaller  Shilling  ditto  (probably) 

The  Thrimsa  .  ditto  (probably) 

The  Penny     .      Silver  Coin 

The  Trions    .        .  ditto  (probably) 

The  Halfoenny      .  ditto 

The  Farthing         .  ditto  (perhaps) 


equivalent  to  5400  grains  troy  of  Silver,        or 

3600 or 

"  675     .         .,       .        •        •    or  about 


weighing 


about 


The  Styca      .     Copper  Coin  equivalent  to  about 


450 

11T>^ 

90 

67* 

22* 

15 
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5i 
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value  in  sterling  money  about 


about  }  of  a  Farthing. 
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d. 
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The  SazoD  coins  are  generally  sufficiently  rude 
in  workmanship;  and  this  circumstance  has  been 
used  as  an  argument  to  prove  that  the  Saxons 
tyronght  the  art  of  coining  vrith  them  to  Britain 
from  Germany,  and  did  not  acquire  it  by  imitation 
of  the  Roman  models.  The  earliest  Saxon  coin 
that  has  been  appropriated  is  one  in  silver  (a  penny 
apparently,  though  commonly  called  a  sceatta)  of 
Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  who  reigned  from  661  to 
616,  the  patron  of  St.  Augustine.  As  the  coin 
does  not  exhibit  the  usual  Chrisdan  sjrmbol  of  the 
cross,  it  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  struck 
before  the  year  697,  in  which  Ethelbert  was  bap- 
tized. According  to  Mr.  Ruding's  description,  •«  it 
bean  on  the  obverse  the  name  of  the  monarch, 
and  on  the  reverse  a  rude  figure,  which  occurs  on 
many  of  the  sceatte,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be 
intended  to  represent  a  bird."  'But  other  coins 
that  exist  without  names,  or  with  names  that  can- 
not be  deciphered,  may  be  older  than  this.  Besides 
the  kings  of  the  different  states  of  the  Heptarchy, 
and  afterwards  of  all  England,  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York  had  mints  and  issued  money 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times.  In  addition  to  the 
ntnie  of  the  king  or*  the  archbish(^«  ^e  coins 
usually  contain  that  of  the  moneyer>by  whom  they 
were  struck,  and  from  the  time  of'^Athelstan  also 
that  of  the  town  where  the  mint  was  situated. 
The  later  kings  appear  to  have  usually  had  numer- 
ous numeyers,  and  mints  in  all  the  principal  towns 
throughout  the  kingdom.^ 

Besides  the  eoins  of  their  own  minting,  several 
foreign  coins  appear  to  have  circulated'  among  the 
Aog^Saxons,  especially  the  byzantine  gold  solidi, 
commonly  called  byzantines,  or  byeants,  each 
weighing  seventy-three  grains  troy^  and  being  of 
the  value  of  fortf  Saxon  pennies,  or  (at  their  esli^ 
mation  of  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver) 
nine  shillings  and  fourpence-halfpenny  of  our  pres- 
ent money.  Thus  St.  Dunstan  is  recorded  to  have 
pnrchssed  the  estate  of  Hindon  (now  Hendon),  in 
Middlesex,  from  King  Edgar,  for  200  gold  byzan. 
tines,  and  then  to  have  presented  it  to  the  monks 
of  St.  Peter  in  Westminster.*  There  were  also 
siher  byzandnes,  which,  according'  to  Camden, 
were  valued  at  two  shillings  each.  At  an  early 
period  even  some  of  the  Roman  imperial  money 
night  remain  in  use.  ^  That  gold  and  silver,"  Mr. 
Turner  remarks,  ^  had  abounded  in  the  island  while 
it  was  possessed  by  the  Romans  and  Britons,  the 
coins  that  have  been  found  at  every  period  since, 

1  C«Biplrte  Ikto  of  th*  moo^jwa  and  minta  in  each  reign,  aa  far  aa 
^j  caa  be  recovered,  are  yiTen  In  Ruding*a  elaborate  and  exact 
Aoaals  of  the  Cotnaget  Sad  Edit.  5  toIs.  8to.  and  1  4to.  of  Plates,  Lon. 
1^19.  On  the  t«fa|eek  of  tlw  Anglo-Saxon  Coinage,  the  reader  may  also 
coualt  Bishop  Fleetwood's  Chranieon  Preciosum,  8nd  Edit.  8vo.  Lun. 
ru ,  the  Introduction  to  Leake's  Historical  Ant»ant  of  English  money 
fnxa  the  Conqoeat,  Snd  Edit.  8to.  Lond.  1745  (but  the  views  of  these 
earher  wnten  have  been  eorracted  in  some  important  respects  by  the 
fMolts  of  sabacqneat  tnrestigation) ;  Pegge's  Diiserutioos  on  some 
Asgl»-Saioii  remaina,  4Co.  Lon.  17M ;  Clarke's  Connection  of  the  Ro* 
B>aa,  Saxon,  and  English  Coina,  4to.  Lon.  1767  (both  Pegge  and  Clarke 
radeanir  to  ahow  that  tha  Snxont  coined  gold) ;  andP  olkes'  T^les  of 
Enchsh  Coins,  pnUiehad  at  the  expanse  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
4to.  Lon.  1763  (ta  this  worit  waa  annonnoed  the  imfiortaut  discoTery 
tkat  th«  Saxnn  pooad  waa  the  Old  Tower  or  Cologne  pound) 
*  Caaden's  Britannia,  399 


almost  every  year,  sufficiently  testify;  and  it  was 
the  frequency  of  these  emerging  to  view  which 
made  treasure-trove  an  important  part  of  our  ancient 
laws,  and  which  is  mentioned  by  Alfred  as  one  of 
the  means  of  becoming  wealthy."  ^ 

Slaves  and  cattle  passed  also  as  a  sort  of  circu- 
lating medium  during  this  period  so  generally  that 
they  are  spoken  of  as  living  money.  Cattle,  the 
first  wealth  of  mankind,  were  probably  in  most 
countries  the  first  money ;  that  Ib  to  say,  commodi. 
ties  were  valued  at  so  many  cattle,  and  cattle  were 
commonly  given  in  .exchange  for  all  other  things. 
When  metal  nioBey«  therefore,  was  first  introduced, 
it  was  looked  upon  not  as  a  convenient  represen- 
tative of  commodities  or  property  of  all  kinds,  but 
only  as  a  substitute  for  cattle ;  some  of  the  oldest 
coins  have  th^  figures  of  cattle  stamped  on  them ; 
and  in  some  languages  money  was  actually  called 
cattle.  Thus  peeui^  cattle,  is  the  origin  of  the 
Latin  pecutiioi  money,  and  of  our  English  pecuni- 
ary. The  same  thing  is  very  curiously  shown  by 
the  history  of  another  still  existing  term,  the  word 
mtUctj  meaning  a  fine  or  pecuniary  penalty.  Mulct 
is  a  translation  of  die  Latin  mulcta,  or^  as  it  is  more 
properly  writtbUt  muZto,  which  was  an  ancient 
Roman  law-term  for  a  fine,  but  which  the  Roman 
lawyers  and  (antiquaries  themselves,  as  we  learn 
from  Aulus  Gellius,  admitted  to  have  originally 
meant  a  sheep,  or  rather  a  ram.  Varro  asserted 
that  it  was  a  Samnite  word,  and  that  the  Samnites, . 
the  descendants  of  the  old  Sabines,  had  used  it  in 
that  sense  -within  his  own  recollection.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  original  word  still  survives,  in  its 
original  signification,  in  the  Celtic  dialects  of  Ire- 
land  and  Scotland,  in  the  former  of  which  a  wether 
is  to  this /day  molt^  and  in  the  latter  muU.*  Hence, 
in  fact,  oome  the  French  mouton^  and  our  English 
mutton. .  The  Anglo-Saxons,  it  would  appear,  al- 
though •  they  had  metallic  money,  -  had  not  com- 
pleteljr  passed  out  of  the  state  of  only  commencing 
civilization  in  which  cattle  serve  the  purposes  of 
money.  A  certain  value  seems  to  have  been  affixed 
by  the  law  to  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  slaves,  at 
which  they  might  be  seized  by  a  creditor  in  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  due  to  him ;  and  it  is  supposed  that 
all-  kinds  of  fines,  or  pecuniary  penances,  imposed 
either  by  the  state  or  the  church,  might  be  dis- 
charged either  in  dead  or  living  money.  The 
church,  however,  which  to  its  honor  from  the  first 
opposed  itself  to  slavery,  and  greatly  contributed  by 
its  systematic  discouragement  and  resistance  to  put 
down  that  evil,  early  refused  to  accept  of  slaves 
instead  of  money  in  the  payment  of  penances.  In 
the  parts  of  Britain  not  occupied  by  the  Saxons,  it 
may  be  doubted  if  during  the  present  period  any 
metallic  money  was  coined.  No  coitis  either  of 
Scotland  or  of  Wales  of  this  antiquity  have  ever 
been  found.  Considering  the  intercourse,  however, 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period  subsisted  be- 
tween both  of  these  countries  and  England,  it  if 
impossible  to  suppose  that,  although  they  may  not. 
have  minted  any  money  themselves,  they  could  be 

1  Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  iii.  S37. 

3  Grant's  Origin  and  Deecent  of  the  Gael,  145. 
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unacquainted  with  its  use.  A  few  of  the  Saxon 
coins  probably  found  their  way  both  to  the  Welsh 
and  Scotch,  and  supplied  them  with  a  scanty  cir- 
culation. The  Welsh  laws  indeed  show  that  the 
denominations,  at  least,  of  money  were  familiarly 
known  to  that  people ;  but  they  seem  to  show, 
also,  by  the  anxious  minuteness  with  which  they 
fix  the  price,  of  almost  every  article  that  could  be- 
come the  subject  of  commerce,  that  a  common 
representative  of  value  and  medium  of  exchange 
was  not  yet  in  common  use.  >  These  Welsh  laws, 
for  instance,  in  one  section,  lay  down  the  prices  of 
cats,  of  all  different  ages,  and  with  a  most  elaborate 
discrimination  of  species  and  properties.  This  may 
be  regarded  as  a  rude  attempt  to  provide  a  substi- 
tute for  barter  without  a  coinage ;  but  the  system 
which  it  would  aim  at  establishing  i^  in  reality  any- 
thing rather  than  an  improvement  of  simple,  un. 
regulated  barter.  The  real  price,  or  exchangeable 
value,  of  a  commodity,  depending,  as  it  does,  upon 
a  variety,  of  circumstances,  which  ^are  constantly  in 
a  state  of  fluctuation,  is  essentially\  a  variable  quan- 
tity, and  we  can  no  more  fix  it  by  a  law  than  we  can 
fix  the  wind.  A  law,  therefore,  attempting  to .  fix 
it  would  only  do  injustice  and  mischief;  it  would, 
in  so  far  as  it  was  operative,  merely  substitute  a 
false  and  unfair  price  of  commodities  for  their  nat- 
ural and  proper  price. 

When  the  prices  of  commodities,  however,  are 
thus  settled  by  the  law,  it  may  be  presumed  .that 
the  prices  assigned  are  those  generally  borne  by 
the  commodities  at  the  time ;  and  in  this  point  of 
view  the  law  becomes  of  historic  value  as  a  record 
of  ancient  prices.  Thus,  from  one  of  the  Saxon 
laws  of  King  £thelred  we  learn  that  in  England 
the  common  prices  of  certain  articles,  about  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century,  were  as  follows  { — 

Of  a  Mad,  or  tlaTe 
Horse  .  . 
Mare  or  oolt 
Au  or  mule 
Ox  .  .  . 
Cow  .  .  . 
Swine  .  . 
Sheep  .  . 
Guat  .    .    . 

We  are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  these 
legal  rates  were  always  adhered  to  in  actual  sales 
and  purchases.  The  prices  of  all  commodities 
among  the  Saxons,  no  doubt  rose  and  fell  as  they 
do  at  present,  and  with  much  more  suddenness  and 
violence  than  now ;  for,  in  that  rude  period,  from 
the  scarcity  of  capital,  and  the  comparatively  little 
communication  between  one  place  and  another, 
supplies  of  all  kinds  were  necessarily  much  more 
imperfectly  distributed  than  they  now  are  oyer  both 
time  and  space;  and  any  deficiency  that  might, 
from  any  cause,  occur,  was  left  to  press  with  its 
whole  severity  upon  the  particular  moment  and 
the  local  market,  without  the  greater  abundance  of 
other  places  or  other  seasons  being  admitted  to 
relieve  it.  Comparative,  though  not  absofute  stead- 
iness of  prices,  or  at  any  rate  a  steady  and  calcula- 
ble, in  lieu  of  an  irregular  and  jolting  movement  of 
prices,  especially  of  those  of  the  great  necessaries 
of  subsistence,  is,  on  the  whole,  the  accompaniment 


iKl«.     d. 

A  pound  .....  equiralcni  to 

2  16    3  sterl. 

Thirty  shillings    .             " 

1  15    2 

Twenty  shillings  .         .    *' 

1    ?    5 

Twelve  shillings                " 

0  14    1 

Six  shillings     .    .            *' 

0    7    Oi 

Five  shillings  .     .             " 

0    5    6 

One  shil.  and  3  pennies    '* 

0    1  lOi 

One  Hhilliug     .    .             ** 

0    1  ,2 

Twopennies    .    .            " 

0    0    5i 

of  an  advanced  civilization,  the  general  character 
and  result  of  which,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  to 
repress  irregularities  of  all  kinds,  and  to  bring  all 
social  processes  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  equability 
of  those  of  mechanics.  Several  of  the  articles 
enumerated  in  the  above  list,  we  find  mentioned 
elsewhere,  as  bearing  a  variety  of  other  prices.  In 
one  case,  for  instance,  we  find  a  slave  purchased 
for  half  a  pound ;  in  another,  for  an  yre  of  gold  (the 
amount  of  which  is  not.  known);  in  another,  for 
three  mancuses,  or  about  a  guinea ;  in  another,  for 
five  shillings  and  some  pence. ^  In  these  purchases 
it  is  generally  mentioned,  that  besides  the  price, 
the  toll  was  paid.  ^*  The  tolls  mentioned  in  some 
of  the  contracts  for  slaves,'*  observes  Mr.  Turner, 
M  may  be  ■  illustrated  out  of  Domesday  Book.  In 
the  .burgh  of  Lewis,  it  says,  that  at.  every  purchase 
andrsale,  money  was  paid  to  the  gerefa:  for  an  ox, 
^  farthing  was  collected ;  for  a  man,  four  pennies." 
Slaves,  of  course,  differed  very  considerably  from 
one  another  in  real  value.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
same  sum  ^t  which  a  sheep  is  here  rated  at  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century,  appears  to  have  been 
also  its  legal  price  three  hundred  years  before.  At 
least,  in  the  laws  of  Ina,  King  of  Uie  West  Saxons, 
who  reigned  at  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  a 
sheep  with  its  .  lamb  is  valued  at  a  shilling.  In 
another  of  Ina*s  laws,  the  fleece  alone  is  valued 
at  two  pennie^,  that  is,  at  two-fifths  of  the  price  of 
the  entire  sheep  and  lamb.  This  high  price  of 
wool,  as  has, been  mentioned  above,  is  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  that  there  was  some  foreign 
trade  in  that  commodity  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times. 
By  a  law  of  £dgftr,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  tenth 
century*  the  highest  price  which  could  be  taken  for 
a  weigh  of  wool  was  fixed  at  half  a  pound  of  silver; 
**  being,'*  observes  Mr.  Macpherson,  **  if  the  weigh 
contained  then,  as  now,  182  pounds  of  wool,  near 
three.fourtbs  of  a  (Saxon)  penny  (equivalent  to 
nearly  twopence  in  modern  money)  for  a  pound ;  a 
price,  which,  as  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  compare 
it  with  the  prices  of  other  articles,  may  be  thought 
high."' 

Of  the  prices  of  other  articles,  however,  in  the 
Anglo-Sa](on  times,  with  the  exception  of  articles 
of  agricultural  produce,  we  scarcely  know  anything. 
Money  being  then  comparatively  scarce,  the  prices 
of  most  commodities  were  of  course  much  lower 
than  they  now  are — that  is  to  say,  they  might  be 
purchased  for  a  much  smaller  amount  of  money. 
But  there  is  no  uniform  proportion  between  the 
prices  of  tlut  period  and  those  of  the  present  day, 
some  things  being  nominally  dearer  than  they  now 
are,  as  well  as  many  others  nominally  cheaper. 
Books,  for  instance,  were  still  scarcer  than  money ; 
and  accordingly  their  prices  were  then  vastly  higher 
than  at  present.  We  shall  have  occasion  in  the 
next  chapter  to  mention  some  of  the  prices  that 
were  given  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  for  books.  It  fol- 
lows, that  no  correct  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the 
proportion  generally  between  the  value  of  money 

>  See  these  insiancps  enllected  by  Mr.  Turner,  from  Hirkes  ami 
oth^r  authorities,  ttt  Hist.  Ang.  Sai.  iii.  90. 

>  Annals  of  Conuaerce,  i.  288. 
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in  those  times  and  its  ralue  at  present;  for  the 
cakulation  that  might  be  true  of  some  articles, 
would  not  hold  in  regard  to  others.  Some  con. 
dusionsv  denied,  may  be  deduced  from  the  com- 
parison of  the  prices  both  of  the  same  article  at 
different  periods,  and  of  different  articles  during 
the  aame  period ;  but  these  will  be  most  conveni- 
ently adverted  to  in  speaking,  as  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  do,  of  the  several  arts  or  processes  of  indus- 
try of  which  the  commodities  in  question  are  the 
products. 

In  giving  some  account  of  the  useful  arts  during 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
exhibit  a  sketch  of  their  progressive  state  from  its 
commencement  to  its  close ;  and  yet,  during  the 
lapse  of  six  centuries,  external  circumstances,  vary- 
ing in  their  character  and  in  the  influence  which 
tbey  exercised,  must,  no  doubt,  at  certain  times, 
have  given  an  impulse  to  industry,  while  at  others 
the  arts  were  repressed  or  continued  in  an  unim- 
proving  and  languid  state.  But  it  may  safely  be 
concluded  that,  on  the  whole,  the  various  arts  which 
contribute  to  the  comfort  or  embelfishment  of  life 
were  in  a  state  of  greater  advancement  during  the 
reigns  of  the  last  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs  than  they 
conM  possibly  be  under  the  fierce  domination  of 
their  restless  and  warlike  ancestors  who  overran 
the  bland  in  the  6fth  century.  Still  the  extent  of 
that  improvement  which  undoubtedly  took  place, 
was  small  considered  with  reference  to  so  long  a 
period,  though  it  was  as  considerable  as  could  be 
expected  under  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 
The  last  fifty  years  have  produced  in  our  own  day 
greater  changes,  as  compared  with  the  period  of 
similar  length  by  which  it  was  immediately  pre- 
ceded, than  all  the  social  changes  which  occurred 
daring  the  Anglo-Saxon  age,  even  when  the  ex- 
treme points,  which  offer  the  most  striking  con- 
trasts, are  compared  with  each  other.  The  influ- 
ence of  order  and  the  laws  may  be  supposed  in 
ordinary  circumstances  to  have  gradually  increased 
in  efficacy ;  and  under  this  protection  men  would 
pursue  their  avocations  with  augmented  security 
both  of  life  and  property ;  but  there  was  nothing 
which  could  act  with  sudden  and  electric  power  on 
the  nation,  or  quicken  into  fuller  life  and  activity 
the  germs  of  civilization  which  were  advancing  with 
such  slow  development. 

In  all  the  means  by  which  a  people  can  be  sus- 
tained in  a  state  above  want,  and  supplied  with 
food,  shelter,  and  clothing,  the  Saxon  invaders  were 
ioferior  to  their  immediate  predecessors  in  the  oc- 
ctipation  of  the  island,  the  Britons,  who  had  derived 
their  knowledge  of  the  arts  by  which  this  is  accom- 
phshed  from  the  practices  of  their  Roman  con- 
querors. The  produce  they  raised -from  the  soil 
was  sufficient  not  only  for  the  consumption  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Britain,  including  a  considerable  non- 
agricultural  population,  but  a  surplus  remained 
which  was  exported  to  Rome.  Agriculture  had 
been  benefited  by  the  improved  methods  of  culti- 
^tion  employed  by  the  Romans;  and  when  they 
left  the  bland,  it  was  capable  of  diffusing  consid- 
erable wealth.     But  ihe  incursions  of  the  northern 


barbarians  and  the  ravages  which  they  committed 
in  the  better  cultivated  dbtricts  of  the  south,  were 
calculated  to  act  with  most  fatal  effect  on  agricultu- 
ral industry,  and  to  weaken  the  stimulus  to  exertion 
by  frequent  and  often  successful  attempts  to  rob 
the  cultivator  of  the  fruits  of  hb  labor.  The  ad- 
vancement of  agriculture  as  an  art  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  anticipate  under  such'discouragements; 
and,  judging  only  by  the  known  operation  of  human 
motives,  its  decline  would  be  inevitable,  as  all  the 
best  allurements  to  industry  would  be  taken  away, 
and  it  was  verging  to  that  point  wheU  the  land  would 
be  tilled  only  to  such  an  extent  as  would  afford  little 
beyond  a  narrow  subsistence.  Such  was  the  state 
of  agriculture  when  the  Britons  invited  over  the 
Saxons ;  and  from  them  they  could  derive  no  im- 
provements  in  this,  useful  art,  even  if  their  protec- 
tion had  enabled  it  to  recover  from  the  depressed 
condition  in  which  it  was  placed  by  the  ravages  of 
the  Picts  previous  to  their  arrival.  But  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  of  the  Saxons,  by  engendering 
acts  of  rapine  and  warfare,  still  further  oppressed 
industry.  When,  however,  the  Saxon  invaders 
iMid  become  dominant,  they  applied  themselves  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  Britons  in  all 
probability  were  to  a  great  extent  their  servants 
as  well  as  their  agricultural  teachers.  From  thb 
point  agriculture  began  to  emerge  into  that  state 
in  which  we  find  it  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  pe- 
riod.  Leaving  these  general  views  we  proceed 
to  notice  the  few  facts  relative  to  the  state  and 
practice  of  agriculture,  and  the  other  useful  arts 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  on  good  au- 
thority. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  population 
were  engaged  in  producing  food.  A  considerable 
portion  of  each  estate  was  woodland,  which  fur- 
nished a  supply  of  fuel  and  timber  for  building; 
and  farms  generally,  though  varying  in  size,  were 
divided  as  at  present,  though  in  different  propor- 
tions to  those  which  now  prevail,  into  meadow,  pas- 
ture, arable,  and  woodland.  Though  the  last  men- 
tioned description  of  land  was  everywhere  in  th^ 
greatest  abundance,  the  laws  carefully  protected 
both  timber  and  growing  trees,  a  wite,  or  penalty 
to  the  state,  of  thirty  shillings  being  incurred  by 
each  offence,  besides  a  payment  of  five  shillings  for 
eiich  large  tree  that  was  cut  down,  and  five  pennies 
for  every  other ;  these  two  latter  sums  being  prob- 
ably an  approximative  estimate  of  the  damage  com- 
mitted. The  value  of  a  tree  appears  to  have  been 
determined  by  the  number  of  swine  which  could 
be  gathered  under  its  branches.  The  boundaries 
of  property  were  accurately  defined,  and  were  in- 
dicated by  a  ditch,  a  brook,  a  hedge,  a  wooden 
mark,  or  some  other  prominent  object.  Gates  aro 
mentioned,  so  that  the  inclosures  were  protected 
from'  the  devastations  of  cattle.  This  was  only 
necessary  in  the  case  of  their  arable  land  and  that 
from  which  they  obtained  their  crops  of  hay. 
There  are  many  regulations  cooceming  the  pastur- 
ing  of  cattle  in  the  AngloJBaxon  laws.  In  Wales, 
as  appears  from  the  Welsh  laws — and  the  case  was 
probably  the  same  in  England — the  common  lands 
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were  pastured  by  the  cattle  belonging  to  several 
owners  under  the  directioQ  of  a  neatherd  and  bis 
assistants.  Pasturage,  indeed,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant department  of  rural  ecpnomy  when  agriculture 
is  in  a  rude  state.  «*  The  English  people,"  says 
Stow,  referring  to  this  period,  *«  might  have  been 
said  to  be  graziers  rather  than  ploughmen^  for  almost 
three  parts  of  the  kingdom  v^ere  set  apart  for  cattle. 
This  must  necessarily  be  the  case  when  cattle  run 
on  the  uncultivated  lands,  and  require  merely  the 
superintendence  of  a  neatherd  or  shepherd.  A 
very  trifling  amount  of  labor  i^  demanded  compared 
with  that  which  arable  land  requires.  It  is  not 
profitable  under  these  circumstiinces  to  fatten  cattle 
at  a  great  cost  with  the  produce  of  cultivated  land, 
and  hence  cattle  generally  form  the  chief  wealth  of 
a  people  who  have  not  made  much  progress  in  agri 
culture.  This  was  the  case  wil^  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain  under  the  Koman  domination,  and  it  had 
not  become  altered  in  the  Anglo-^axon  times.  But 
though  cattle  formed  a  large  proportion,  of  the  prop, 
erty  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  landed  proprietor,  an  erro- 
neous idea  is  apt  to  be  fornied  ^f  the  degree  of 
wealth  which  the  possession  of  this  description  «pf 
agricultural  stock  implies.  .They  were  abundant 
because  land  was  exceedingly  ichoap.  An  acre  of 
land  appears  to  have  been  frequently  sold  for  the 
price  of  four  sheep.  Those  animals  which  could 
feed  on  waste  and  common  lands  wers  cheap,  while 
such  as  it  was  necessary  partly  to  support  by  the 
produce  of  land  cultivated  for  the  purpose  were*  dis. 
proportionately  dear.  A  cow,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  of  six  times  less  value  than  a  horsey  and  an  ass 
or  mule  was  double  the  price  of  an  ox.  The  value 
derived  from  neat  stock  must  have  been  small,  and 
the  system  of  managing  them  very  imperfect,  when 
ewes  were  milked  for  the  sake  of  the  cheese  which 
was  made  from  their  milk.  The  month,  of  May 
was,  however,  denominated  Trimikhi,  because  they 
commenced  milking  their  cattle  three  times  a  day. 
To  keep  live  stock  during  a  long  winter  is  sometimes 
a  difficult  task  in  the  present  day,  with  all  the  natural 
and  artificial  aids  obtained  from  grasses  of  a  more 
valuable  kind,  better  and  krger  crops  of  hay,  green 
food  in  winter,  and  various  modes  of  preparing  arti« 
ficial  food ;  but  when  none  of  these  improvements 
existed,  it  nuiy  easily  be  conceived  that  cattle, 
although  in  large  herds,  would  not  be  so  productive 
of  wealth  as  their  numbers  might  lead  us  at  first  to 
suppose.  The  practice  in  the  Hebrides  within  the 
last  half  century  probably  resembled  in  many  points 
this  department  of  Anglo-Saxon  husbandry.  It  was 
as  follows,  and  the  results  would  doubtless  be  some- 
what similar  in  the  case  of  the  Anglo-Saxons : — 
«*  With  the  exception  of  the  milch-cows,  but  not 
even  of  the  calves,  they  were  all  wintered  in  the 
field.  If  they  were  scantily  fed  with  hay,  it  was 
coarse  and  withered,  and  half  rotten ;  or  if  they  got 
a  little  straw,  they  were  thought  to  be  well  taken 
care  of.  One  fifth  of  the  cattle,  on  an  average,  used 
to  perish  every  winter  from  starvation.  When  the 
cold  had  been  unusua]]y  severe,  and  the '  snow  had 
been  long  on  the  ground,  one-half  of  the  stock  has 
,  been  lost,  and  the  remainder  have  afterwards  been 


thinned  by  the  diseases  which  poverty  had  engen- 
dered."' Dr.  Walker*  adduces  a  fact  which  shows 
that  there  may  be  a  large  amount  of  live  stock  ex. 
isting  at  the  same  time  with  an  unproductive  and 
poor  system  of  husbandry: — **A  farm  in  Kintail 
was  found  to  have  on  it  40  milch  cows,  which,  with 
their  young  stock,  from  a  calf  to  a  four-year  old, 
made  about  120  head  of  cattle ;  besides  80  ewes 
and  40  goats,  which,  with  their  young,  were  about 
260;  and  10  horses.  Yet  this  farm,  with  arable 
land  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  family,  was  rented 
at  20^  a-year."  This  was  about  the  year  1810.  The 
Saxon  Chronicle  mentions  several  years  in  which 
there  was  an  extraordinary  mortality  among  cattle. 
The  year  897  and  the  two  previous  years  were 
thus  remarkable.  The  year  986  is  noted  for  the 
great  murrain  of  cattle ;  and  in  1041  it  is  stated  that 
more  cattle  died,  either  owing  to  various  diseases 
or  the  severity  of  the  weather,  than  any  man  ever 
remembered.  In  1054,  the  writer  of  the  Chronicle 
states,  t"^  was  so  great  loss  of  cattle  as  was  not  re. 
membered  for  many  winters  before.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  Anglo*Saxon  system  of  cattle 
husbandry  was  exceedingly  imperfect,  that  every 
year  probably  some  loss  was  sustained  in  eonse. 
quence,  and  that  on  the  whole  it  bore  considerable 
resemUance  to  that  which  up  to  a  recent  period 
existed  in  the  Hebrides.  Cattle  were,  however, 
fattened  for  skiughter.  Two  fatted  cowb  are  men. 
tioned,  in  an  existing  Anglo-Saxon  manuscript,  as 
forming  a  portion  of  the  annual  rent  paid  for  the 
occupation  of  land.* 

The  possessions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  swine 
were,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  as  available,  or  at 
least  nearly  so,  as  then*  herds  of  neat  cattle,  in  ftu*. 
nishing  them  with  supplies  of  flesh-meat.  The 
sheep,  it  has  already  appeared,  was  prized  chiefly 
on  account  of  its  fleece,  which  was  valued  at  two. 
fifths  of  the  price  of  the  whole  sheep.  There  are 
several  additional  facts  which  denote  that  it  was  less 
on  account  of  thehr  flesh  than  for  the  materials  for 
clothing  which  the  fleece  afiforded,  that  sheep  were 
bred  and  reared.  The  average  price  of  a  sheep  was 
about  foui  shillings ;  but  the  value  which  it  would 
bring  varied  of  course  according  to  the  season,  and 
until  a  fortnight  after  Easter  it  was  not  considered 
worth  moie  than  a  shilling.  The  fleece  was  not 
to  be  shorn  until  midsummer,  and  from  Easter  until 
this  period  k  was  gradually  increasing  in  value,  owing 
to  the  increase  of  the  wool,  until  it  reached  its  high- 
est price,  just  before  the  time  of  shearing.  On  the 
other  hand.  Swine  were  of  no  value  except  as  food, 
and  yet  they  were  kept  in  great  numbers  during  the 
whole  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  and  none  of  the 
common  occapations  of  husbandry  are  more  fre. 
quently  mentioned  than  that  of  the  swineherd. 
They  could  Ve  driven  into  the  woods  and  on  the 
waste  lands  equally  well  with  neat  cattle ;  and  the 
food  which  they  picked  up  there  —  the  oak  and 
beech-mast — was  much  superior  for  its  fattening 
efl^ects  to  that  which  was  the  spontaneous  growth  of 

^  Cmttle ;  Lib.  of  UMfnl  Knowledge,  p.  87. 
»  AgricQlturml  Snnrey  of  the  Hebrides. 
'     )  Turner's  Anglo-Sszons,  ti.  547  (5th  edit.). 
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the  ptstnres  in  which  cattle  were  fed.^*  Swioe  could 
therefore  be  fattened  on  what  may  b«  regarded  as 
the  snrplns  bounty  of  nature,  while  cattle  could  only 

^  Tk»  wad!  imecm  is  nid  to  have  been  applied  toi  tke  fleth  of  the 
sviu,  from  this  caatoB  of  feeding  the  animal  on  beech-mast,  die  an« 
ctut  name  of  which  was  teeoa.— Vcrstegau's  Restitation  of  Decayed 
L!<llj^acc,  p.  331. 


be  rendered  fit  for  slaughter  by  a  more  expensive 
process — the  consumption  of  cultivated  produce,  the 
fruits  of  much  previous  labor*  Great  numbers  of 
swine  therefore  were  naturally  kept,  as  ^ey  were 
a  stock  easily  provided  for,  and  supplying  nutritious 
food  at  a  small  expense.  In  Domesday  Book  pan- 
nage (swine's  food)  is  returned  for  16,535  hogs  in 
Middlesex;  in  Hertftrdshire  for  30,705;  and  in 
Essex,  which  was  one  continued  forest,  for  92,991. 
In  the  will  of  a  nobleman  two  thousand  swine  are 
left  to  his  two  daughters ;  another  nobleman  gives 
to  his  relations  a  hide  of  land  with  one  hundred 
swine,  and  he  directs  two  hundred  swine  to  be  given 
to  two  priests  in  equal  proportions  for  the  good  of 
his  soul.  An  individual  gives  land  to  a  church  on 
condition  that  two  hundred  swine  are  fed  for  the 
use  of  his  wife.  Besides  the  live  stock  already 
mentioned,  they  hid  goats,  geese,  and  fowls. 

The  arable  portion  of  an  estate  was  generally 
situated  nearest  to  the  dwelling-house  as  a  matter 
of  convenience.  'It  produced  but  a  small  portion 
of  what  it  was  capable  of  doing  under  a  better 
system  of  cultivitton,  but  still  sufficient  to  supply 
com  for  bread;  and  after  this  article  of  primary 
necessity  had  been  provided  for,  there  remained 
grain  for  the  purpose  of  making  their  favorite  drink. 
Their  bread  was  made  of  barley  as  weU  as  wheat. 

The  use  of  marl  as  a  manure  had  been  known  in 
Britain  under  the  Romans,  and  a  marl-pit  is  alluded 
to  in  an  old  Anglo-Saxon  conveyance ;  but  the  suc- 
cessful application  of  manures  is  only  of  modem 
introduction  in  British  agriculture.  The  state  of 
cultivation  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  before  the 
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Union  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  as  an  illustration 
of  its  condition  in  England  before  the  Conquest. 
The  lands  which  were  kept  manured  did  not 
amount  to  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole 
farm,  and  sometimes  dicLnot  equal  a  fifth  or  a  sixth. 
The  remainder  was  cultivated  when  that  part  of 
the  farm  which  had  been  for  some  time  arable  was 
exhausted  of  its  natural  fertlity.^  A  great  breadth 
of  land  was  required  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  small 
number  of  consumers,  as  the  relative  quantity  of 
produce  was  small,  though  at  the  same  time  the 
labor  and  cost  of  cultivation  were  proportionably  low. 
Famines  were  frequent;  but  these  were  a  conse- 
quence of  imperfect  social  relations,  the  want  of 
intercourse  which  prevented  men  from  being  mutu- 
ally acquainted  with  each  other^s  wants,  the  non- 
existence of  a  class  of  individuals  who  busied 
themselves  in  attending  to  the  means  for  obviating 
these  events,  as  well  as  to  an  imperfect  state  of 
agriculture.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  mentions  several 
of  these  periodical  visitations.   In  793  a  great  famine 

^  Smith*!  Wealth  of  Natioos,  bool  i.  chap.  ii. 


took  place.  In  975,  to  use  the  expressive  words  o! 
the  chronicler,  "famine  scoured  the  hills."  In  976  it 
is  briefly  stated  ^  that  this  year  was  the  great  famine 
in  England ;  so  severe  that  no  man  ere  remember- 
ed such."  In  1040  "rose  the  sester  of  wheat  to 
fifty-five  pence,  and  even  farther."  In  1044  the  fol- 
lowing notice  occurs : — **  This  year  there  was  very 
great  hunger  all  over  England,  and  corn  bo  dear  ae 
no  man  ever  remembered  before ;  so  that  the  sester 
of  wheat  rose  to  sixty  pence,  and  even  further." 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  as  in  every  country 
in  which  agriculture  is  not  in  an  advanced  condition, 
seed-time  and  harvest  were  almost  the  only  seasons 
of  exertion.  There  was  not  room  for  that  continu- 
ous labor  which  is  required  when  a  great  number 
of  intermediate  operations  are  practised ;  but  the 
division  of  employments  existed  to  some  extent, 
and  on  a  considerable  estate  the  services  of  the 
hinds  were  carried  on  under  the  eye  of  a  steward 
or  bailiff.  The  duties  of  the  cowherd  were  distinct 
from  those  of  the  ploughman.  The  latter  went  out 
to  his4abor8  at  daybreak,  attended  by  a  boy  to  drive 


WniBL-PLOcaH.— From  the  Bayeux  Tapestry, 

the  oxen.  Four  oxen  usually,  but  sometimes  fewer, 
wore  yoked  to  the  plough.  When  the  cattle  were 
not  turned  out,  as  was  the  case  in  the  winter,  the 
ploughman  attended  to  the  feeding  and  watering  of 
the  oxen  in  the  stable ;  but  in  the  summer  season 


they  were  committed  to  the  care  of  the  cowherd  at 
the  close  of  the  day's  labor,  and  were  driven  by 
him  to  the  meadows,  and,  for  fear  of  thieves,  lio 
attended  them  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning 
drove  them  to  the  plough.     Horses  were  not  em- 
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pbyed  in  field  labor,  but  only  oxen,  the  use  of  horses 
being  prohibited.  We  have  some  account,  also,  of 
the  occupation  of  the  shepherd.  Lest  his  flock 
should  be  attacked  by  wolves,  he  watched  over  its 
safety,  attended  by  his  dogs.  The  sheep  were 
folded,  and  the  folds  were  at  times  changed.  Twice 
a-day  the  ewes  were  milked,  and  the  cheese  and 
butter  were  prepared  by  the  shepherd.    The  swine- 


herd was  an  occupation  as  necessary  as  any  of  the 
above.  An  Anglo-Saxon  manuscript^  contains  a  se- 
ries of  sketches  representing  the  operations  of  hus- 
bandry during  each  month  in  the  year.  In  January 
the  ploughman  is  pursuing  his  labors.  The  plough, 
drawn  by  four  oxen,  which  are  attended  by  a  di'iver, 
is  provided  with  an  iron  coulter  and  share,  an^l  has 

1  Cotton  KS.    Tibehat,  B.  5. 


---■^-^--^^^j^ 


Two  Uakoid  Whkbl  Plough,  Drawn  by  Four  Oxbn.    Saxon  Calendar.    Cotton  MS     Tib.  B.  5. 


a  wheel  attached  to  the  end  of  the  beam.  The 
ropes  by  which  the  oxen  are  attached  were  made 
of  twisted  willows,  and  sometimes,  it  appears,  of 
the  skins  of  whales;^  and  this  is  certainly  better 
tliao  the  practice   prevailing  in  the  Hebrides  not 

I  la  Nomay  ships*  mpes  vrere  made  of  the  skins  df  both  whal«s  and 
%  tU.— See  Vuyai^  uf  Ohthere,  already  mentioned,  i 


longer  ago  than  1811,  which  dispensed  with  harness 
altogether,  the  horse*s  tail  being  fastened  to  the 
harrow  by  a  rope  made  of  hair.^  In  the  manuscript 
alluded  to  the  seed  is  scattered  by  a  man  who  follows 
close  to  the  ploughman,  and  it  is  at  once  deposited 
in  the  newly-made  furrow.     The  Bayeux  tapestr)% 

■    1  Macdonald*s  A^n^c.  Surrey  of  the  Hebrides. 


SowiKO.    CottOi^S.    Neru,  C.  4. 


UA.Rjiowi!<a  AND  SowiNo.    Biiyeux  Tapestry. 

however,  shows  that  in  Normandy  harrows  were 
used ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  at  the  s^me 
period,  they  were  employed  in  England,  though  in 
the  ninth  century  agriculture  may  have  been  prac- 
tised in  so  loose  and  slovenly  a  manner  as  to  omit 
their  use  altogether.  The  plough-beetle,  in  the 
hand  of  the  ploughman  above  represented,  used  for 
breaking  clods  of  earth,  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
"  husbandry  furniture "  by  Tusser.  It  had  not 
wholly  gone  out  of  use  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
so  early  as  twenty-five  years  ago.  In  February  the 
husbandmen  are  engaged  in  trimming  plants,  some 
of  which  resemble  vines,  and  in  loosening  the  earth 
around  their  roots.  In  March,  one  man  is  digging, 
another  is  sowing,  and  a  third  is  using  a  pickaxe. 
Their  labors  seem  to  relate  to  the  garden  rather 
than  the  field.  In  April,  the  labors  of  seed-time 
being  over,  the  landowner  or  occupier  is  regaling 
his  friends,  two  of  whom,  who  are  seated  beside 
him,  are  engaged  in  drinking  out  of  horns.  In  May 
he  goes  into  the  fields  to  examine  his  flock  previou.** 
to  the  time  of  shearing.     In  June  the  reapers  are 
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Whbkl  Plocoh  and  SPADKt.     From  the  Cotton  MS.    CInud.  H.  4. 


The  form  ofthe  Spade  is  remarkable.    Cotton  MS.    Tib.  B.  5. 

(Cutting  dowD  the  corn.^  It  is  bound  into  sheaves* 
and  put  into  a  cart  for  conveyance  to  the  bam  or 
stack.  One  man  is  represented  as  blowing  a  horn, 
perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  enlivening  the  labors  of 
the  reapers.  In  July  the  husbandmen  are  in  the 
woods  felling  and  trimming  the  trees.  In  August 
the  barley  is  cut :  it  is  mown  as  in  the  present  day. 
In  September,  the  harvest  being  finished,  the  lord 
and  his  attendants  are  hunting  the  wild  boar ;  and 
in  October  they  are  pursuing  the  diversion  of  hawk- 
ing. In  November  the  husbandmen  are  engaged 
around  a  large  fire  repairing  their  implements.  In 
December  they  are  employed  in  threshing  out  the 
grain,  which  is  winnowed  or  sifted,  and  carried  out 
in  large  baskets  to  the  granary;  an  overseer  or 
steward  taking  an  account  of  the  quantity  by  notches 
cut  on  a  tally. 

From  these  notices  some  idea  may  be  obtained 
of  the  general  nature  of  their  field  labors.  The 
lands  belonging  to  the  church  were  generally  in 
the  best  state  of  cultivation,  and  eidiibited  the  ap- 
plication of  a  more  intelligent  system  than  those 
belonging  to  other  landowners.  On  the  church 
property  the  woods  were  better  cleared,  and  the 
quantity  of  waste  land  was  smaller.  The  monks 
themselves  engaged  in  the  labors  of  the  field. 
Bede,  in; his  Life  of  the  Abbots  of  Wearmouth, 
tells  us  that  one  of  these  ecclesiastics,  «« being  a 

)  Mr.  Stratt  yupposei  the  illuininator  to  have  here,  by  miatalce,  trani' 
posed  the  illustrations  for  June  and  July. 


RKAriNO  AND  Caaryino  Corn.    Cuiton  MS.    Tib.  B.  5. 
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FbLuno  and  Carting  Wood.    Cotton  MS     Tib.  B.  5. 


HowiNo.    Cotton  MS     Tib.  B.  5. 


'J^. 


TRRBtBIKG  AND  WlNNOWINO  CORN.      CottOD  MS.      Tib.  B.  5. 


ftroog  man,  and  of  a  humble  disposition,  used  to 
unst  \m  monks  in  their  seTeral  labors,  sometimes 
^oidiiig  the  plough  by  its  stilt  or  handle,  and  some- 
tunes  forging  inatniments  of  husbandry  with  a 
hammer  upon  an  anyil."  One  of  the  customs  of 
modem  tenancy — ^the  principle  of  which  is  now 
("arried  out  stiU  further — existed  at  this  period,  viz., 
that  the  land  should  be  lefl  in  a  proper  condition 
on  its  being  given  up.     Thus,  the  holder  of  twenty 


hides  of  land  was  required  to  leave  twelve  hides 
of  it  sown  for  the  advantage  of*  the  succeeding 
occupant.  The  implements  of  husbandry  were 
ploughs,  scythes,  sickles,  spades,  axes,  pruning- 
hooks,  forks,  and  flails ;  and  they  had  also  carts  and 
waggons. 

The  gardens  and  orchards  attached  to  the  mon- 
asteries are  mentioned  at  an  early  period  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  history.     They  produced  figs,  grapes,  nuts. 
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Plouohino.  Sowiko,  Mowing,  Gleanino,  Mkaburino  Coeji,  and  Harvest  Supper.    Hnrleinn  MS.    603. 

almonds,  pears,  and  apples.     The  monks  did  not  ter,    according   to   William    of  Malmesbuiy,   was 

neglect  ornamental  planting,  and  planted  herbs  and  famous   for   the   excellence   of  its   grapes.      The 

shrubs  around   the  monasteries  as  well  as  fruit-  management  of  bees  must  also  have  been  an  object 

trees.     The  cultivation  of  th^  vine  had  been  intro-  of  considerable  importance, 

duced  by  the  Romans ;  and  the  county  of  Glouces-  An  account  of  the  productions  raised  from  the 


Pruning  Teeks.    Oulton  MS.    Julias,  A.  6. 


soil  by  the  agriculturist  necessarily  affords  conside. 
rable  insight  into  the  diet  in  general  use.  Catlle, 
sheep,  and  swine  were  numerous;  and,  therefore, 
meat  was  a  common  article  of  food.  They  also 
reared  poultry;  and  ten  geese  and  twenty  hen 
fowls  are  mentioned  among  the  articles  to  be  sup- 
plied to  the  lord  of  the  manor  by  the  occupier  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  land.  Milk,  cheese,  and  eggs 
w^ere  allowed  on  fast-days.  Broth  and  soups  were 
made,  flavored  and  seasoned  with  herbs.  Barley- 
bread,  being  cheaper,  was  consumed  by  a  greater 
number  of  persons  than  that  made  from  wheaten 
flour.  The  peasant  baked  his  own  bread,  some- 
times probably  in  an  oven,  sometimes  by  toasting, 
sometimes  on  a  heated  plate  of  u*on,  placed  over 
the  fire.  The  baker  carried  on  his  art  in  the  towns, 
and  in  tlie  monasteries  it  was  the  business  of  a 
particular  individual.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period  hand-mills  were  common,  I 


but  the  establishment  of  water-milb  and  windmills 
had  become  general  towards  its  close.  Cases 
occur  in  which  several  hundred  loaves  are  paid  as 
a  portion  of  the  rent  of  land.  We  find  an  instance 
of  a  poor  monastery  in  which  the  monks  could  not 
afford  to  eat  wheaten  bread,  but  were  obliged  to 
confine  themselves  to  that  made  from  barley.  The 
monastic  establishments  were  sometimes  so  poor, 
at  an  early  period,  that  even  a  cheaper  food  was 
resorted  to  than  barley-bread.  Land  is  mentioned 
as  being  given  to  one  monastery,  in  order  to  furnish 
salt,  beans,  and  honey.  The  latter  article  was 
held  in  much  esteem,  and  continued  to  be  so  until 
the  discovery  of  the  tropical  regions  of  the  west 
afforded  sugar  from  vegetable  productions.  Herbs, 
eggs,  fish,  cheese,  butter,  and  beans,  with  meat, 
constituted  the  diet  of  children.  The  spices  of 
eastern  countries  found  their  way  overland,  and 
small  quantities  were  offered  as  acceptable  present> 
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Kixsiso  Watxr  from  ▲  Wkll  with  a  Loadkd  Lbvir. 
Cotton  MS.    Nero,  C.  4. 

from  one  person  of  distinction  to  another.     The 
want  of  green  food  in  winter  rendered  it  necessary 
to  provide  a  supply  of  salt  meat  sufficient  to  last 
until  the  pastures  again  furnished  the  cattle  with 
DQtritiTe   grasses.     The  manufacture  of  salt  was 
coodacted  by   a   separate   class   of  men ;   and   in 
grants  and  conveyances,  vessels  for  the  boiling  of 
salt,  wood  sufficient  to  boil  salt,  and  the  utensils 
Qsed,  are  mentioned.    Horse-flesh,  which  had  been 
eaten  by  the  ancient  Saxons,  was  not  rejected  by 
thoso  of  Britain  until  some  time  after  their  con- 
version to  Christianity ;  but  in  the  eighth  century 
this  practice  was  discouraged,  and  as  it  had  been 
declining  since  the  time  of  Egbert,  there  can  be  no 
donbt  but  that  it  soon   entirely  ceased.     Of  fish, 
eels,  being  caught  with  the  greatest  ease,  were 
more  common    as   food   than   other   descriptions. 
They  were  received  in  payment  of  rent,  and  also 
offered  as  presents  to  the  monasteries.     Two  por- 
tions of  land,  purchased  for  twenty-one   pounds, 
brin^  a  rent  of  16,000  fish  annually.     Salt-water  fish 
could  only  have  been  conveyed  far  from  the  coast 
»t  a  disproportionate  cost ;  and  the  country  being 
andrained,  the  meres,  brooks,  and  ditches  oflfered 
a  receptacle  for  those  which  reside  in  fresh  water ; 
ud  thus  the  proportion  of  the  latter  which  would 
l>e  eaten  as  food,  would  probably  exceed  the  con- 
sumptioD  of  salt-water   fish.     The   fitting   out   a 
Iwtt,  tod  providing  materials  for  sea-fishing,  in- 
Tohed  an  expense  which  the  limited  extent  of  the 
niarket  might  not  justify,  except  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  most  populous  places.     Fish  were  taken  both 
^y  the  rod  and  in  nets ;  and  amongst  those  which 
''ere  an  object  of  pursuit  were  eels,  eel-pouts,  lam- 
preys, skates,  flounders,  plaice,  haddocks,  herrings, 
ialmon,  sturgeon,    minnows,    porpoises,    oysters, 
«>ckle8,  crabs,  lobsters,  mussels,  and  winkles.    The 


serfs  who  were  employed  as  fishermen  were  con- 
veyed to  a  purchaser  along  with  the  fishery,  when 
the  latter  was  sold.  They  formed  a  separate  class. 
The  people  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  who  are  now 
the  most  expert  fishermen  in  the  British  Channel, 
were,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice, 
unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  riches  by  which 
they  were  surrounded  until  after  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  relates  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings  were  **  so  generous  and  bountiful,  that 
they  commanded  four  royal  banquets  to  be  served 
up  every  day  to  all  their  courtiers ;  choosing  rather 
to  have  much  superfluity  at  their  tables  than  the 
least  deficiency."  They  were,  in  common  with 
other  northern  nations,  as  much  devoted  to  drink- 
ing as  to  the  substantial  bounties  of  the  table. 
Their  most  common  drink  was  ale,  prepared  as 


— ^t- 


\ 


Drinking  prom  Cows*  Horns.    Ck>ttou  MS.    Claud.  B.  4. 

now,  from  malted  barley ;  and  allusions  are  made 
in  old  manuscripts  to  three  descriptions  or  quaU- 
ties,  vix.,  mild  ale,  clear  ale,  and  Welsh  ale.  Ale- 
houses seem  to  have  been  established,  as  priests 
were  forbidden  to  frequent  the  ** wine-tuns;"  and 
other  liquors  as  well  as  ale  were  perhaps  sold  at 
these  places.  Mead  was,  if  not  more  highly-prized, 
at  least  more  costly  than  ale ;  and  it  was  the  fa- 
vorite beverage  of  the  Welsh.  Honey,  which  is  the 
chief  ingredient,  generally  formed  a  portion  of  the 
rent  paid  in  kind;  and  in  some  cases  the  liquor 
itself  already  prepared  was  required.  In  case  this 
part  of  the  agreement  could  not  be  fulfilled  to  the 
letter,  the  payment  was  commuted,  and  two  casks 
of  spiced  ale,  or  four  casks  of  common  ale,  were 
received  in  lieu  of  one  cask  of  mead.  A  liquor 
called  morat  was  made  of  honey,  flavored  with 
the  juice  of  mulberries.  Pigment  was  a  sweet 
liquor,  or  perhaps  cordial  composed  of  honey, 
wine,  and  spices.  Wine  was  expressed  from  the 
grape  by  means  of  a  wine-press,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been,  a  common  drink,  and  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Wales.  None  but  the 
wealthy,  we  may  suppose,  could  indulge  in  these 
luxuries. 

The  comfort  even  of  the  best  furnished  dwelling- 
houses  would  have  been  very  incomplete  without 
an  abundant  supply  of  fuel,  which  was  obtained 
from  a  portion  of  each  estate  set  apart  for  the 
growth  of  wood  fbr  burning  and  building.  Turf 
also  appears   to  hiive    been   in  usp,  and  probably 
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VViiiB  PftKBt.    Cotton  MS.    Claud.  B.  4. 


coal.  In  a  lease  examined  by  Mr.  Turner,  the 
conditions  on  which  it  was  granted  are,  the  yearly 
payment  of  sixty  fother  of  wood,  six  fother  of  turf, 
and  twelve  fother  of  graefan,  which  he  is  of  opinion 
may  mean  coal.  In  another  lease,  amongst  the 
articles  mentioned  are,  five  waggons  full  of  good 
twigs,  and  every  year  an  oak  for  building,  and 
others  for  necessary  fires,  and  sufficient  wood  for 
burning ;  and  in  one  grant  is  included  also  wood 
sufificient  to  boil  salt.  Candles  made  of  wax  were 
used  in  the  palace  of  Alfred,  as  appears  from  the 
Btory  we  have  related  in  a  preceding  chapter,  of  the 
contrivance  by  which  he  made  them  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  marking  the  lapse  of  time,  as  well  as  giving 
light.  If  this  story  be  correct,  we  must  attribute 
to  Alfred  the  invention  of  lanterns ;  and  they  seem 


8  AXON  Lantkrk.    Engraved  In  Stnitt's  Chronicle  of  England. 

Hfterwards  to  have  come  into  common  use,  and 
from  the  representations  of  them  found  in  the 
illuminated  manuscripts,  to  have  been  sometimes 


highly  ornamented.     Candlesticks    of  bone   were 
used ;  but  we  also  find  that  silver  candelabra  were 


Candelabra.    Harleian  MS.  603. 

The  materials  used  for  clothing  were,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  produce  of  household  industry.  The 
female  domestics  were  employed  in  spinning  and 
sewing,  and  there  were  under  each  landowner 
serfs  who  were  trained  to  the  practice  of  the 
most  necessary  mechanical  arts.  The  most  skilful 
artificers  were  attached  to  the  monasteries,  and 
there  also  were  to  be  found  those  who  were  pro- 
ficients in  the  superior  departments  of  art;  such  as 
architects,  illuminators,  and  workers  in  gold  and 
silver,  as  well  as  carpenters,  smiths,  shoemakers, 
millers,  bakers,  and  farming-servants.  Females  of 
the  highest  rank  did  not  disdau  the  labors  of  the 
distafif,  the  loom,  and  the  needle.  The  daughters 
of  Edward  the  Elder  were  taught  to  occupy  them- 
selves in  this  manner;  and  Alfred,  in  his  wiU,  terms 
the  female  part  of  his  family  the  spindle  side.  The 
word  spinster,  applied  in  the  present  day  to  un- 
married females,  had  its  origin  in  an  age  when  the 
distafif  really  occupied  a  large  portion  of  their  time. 
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At  the  same  time  the  art  of  weaving  was  suffi- 
cieatly  advanced  to  give  variety  to  the  fabric, 
whether  of  linen  or  woolen,  by  the  introduction 
of  different  coknv.  A  robe  belonging  to  Aldhelm 
WIS  parpie,  and  within  black  circles,  were  worked 
g^es  of  the  peacock.  A  love  of  gau^y  colors  is  a 
Qstural  characteristic  of  a  comparatively  rude  age, 
and  several  recorded  facts  show  that  the  Anglo. 


Saxon  mind  was  deeply  imbued  with  this  taste. 
Bede  states  that,  in  St.  Cuthbert's  monastery,  the 
clothing  of  the  monks  was  made  of  the  natural 
wool,  and  not  dyed ;  but  this  monastic  rule  may  be 
regarded  only  as  an  instance  of  what  was  conceived 
an  act  of  mortification ;  and  Aldhelm,  in  a  simile 
in  ode  of  his  homilies,  gives  us  more  information 
on  this  point,  and  also  on  the  art  of  weaving,  than 


riooiNO  AND  SnNNiMO.    FroiD  Cotton  MS.    Nero,  C.  4. 

Ii  file  ftnt  compartment  of  this  Picture,  an  Angel  ii  Tepreaented  in  the  act  of  giving  a  Spade  to  Adam,  and  a  Distaff  to  Etc  ;  and  the 

second  exhibits  the  Instruments  in  use. 


we  derive  from  any  treatise  professedly  on  these 
>nbjects.  The  virtue  which  he  is  panegyrizing 
'Ws  not,  he  observes,  alone  constitute  a  perfect 
rhanicter;  and  he  sustains  his  argument  by  stating 
that  ''it  is  not  a  web  of  one  uniform  color  and 
texture,  without  any  variety  of  figures,  that  pleaseth 
the  eye  and  appears  beautiful,  but  one  that  is 
wo?en  by  shuttles,  filled  with  threads  of  purple, 
and  many  other  colors,  flying  from  side  to  side, 
iod  forming  a  variety  of  figures  and  images,  in 
'iifferent  compartments,  with  admirable  art.**  This 
vii  written  towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  cen- 
^-  In  an  illuminated  manuscript  the  robes  of 
the  four  Evangelists  exhibit  the  following  colors : — 
yeOow,  green,  pea-green,  purple,  blue,  red,  lilac. 
The  ut  of  dyeing  was  doubtless  in  great  request, 
^  we  possess  no  accounts  concerning  the  sub- 
stMices  which  were  used.  The  art  of  obtaining  a 
^f^t  dye  firom  an  insect  of  the  cochineal  species 
WM  discovered  about  the  close  of  the  tenth  cen- 
^•*  Silk  was  worn  only  by  the  most  wealthy. 
The  common  materials  of  wearing  apparel  were 
•"^en  and  woolen.     Several  articles  of  dress  were 


▼  OL.  I 18 


*  Mariatori,  Antiq.  ii.  |]& 


derived  from  the  art  of  the  tanner,  who  seems  to 
have  afterwards  worked  up  the  leather  he  had  tanned 
into  shoes,  ankle  leathers,  and  leathern  hose,  and 
to  have  also  made  a  variety  of  things  which  are  now 
obtained  from  the  hands  of  the  saddler  and  harness- 
maker,  such  as  bridle  thongs,  trappings,  halters,  and 
leather  neck-pieces ;  afl*  well  as  bottles,  wallets, 
pouches,  flasks,  and  boiling-vessels.  The  variety 
of  articles  which  one  class  of  men  were  required 
to  make  illustrates  the  imperfect  division  of  em- 
ployments which  existed.  The  art  of  tanning  skins 
with  the  wool  or  hair  on  was  also  practised.  The 
skins  of  martens,  as  we  have  seen,  were  imported, 
but  a  bishop  is  mentioned  who  never  made  use  of 
other  fur  in  lining  his  garments  than  lambs*  skins. 
Cats*  skins  were  also  used. 

The  handicrafts  of  the  blacksmith  and  the  car- 
penter are  of  great  importance  in  any  state  of 
society,  but  especially  in  such  as  existed  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  times.  They  demand  considerable 
skill,  and  are  therefore  among  the  first  to  become 
separated  from  other  occupations.  The  implements 
of  the  blacksmith  were  the  bellows,  anvil,  hammer, 
and  tongs.     The  number  of  smiths*  forges  in  the 
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city  of  Gloucester,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, wae  six.  Iron  ore  was  obtained  in  several 
counties,  and  there  were  furnaces  for  smelting. 
The  minea  of  Gloucestershire  in  particular  are 
alluded  to  by  Giraklus  Cambrensis  as  producing  au 
abundance  cf  this  valuable  metal  ;^  and  there  is  every 
reason  for  supposing  tht^  these  mines  were  wrought 
by  the  Saxons,  as  indeed  they  had  most  probably 
beei^by  their  predecessors  the  Romans.  The  lead- 
mines  of  Derbyshire,  which  had  been  worked  by 
the  Ronuins,  furnished  the  Anglo-Saxons  with  a 
supply  of  ore ;  but  the  most  important  uae  of  thi!» 
metal  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period — that  of  covering 
the  roofs  of  churches — was  not  introduced  before 
the  close  of  the  seventh  century.'  The  ecclesias- 
tics were  the  most  skilful  workers  in  metal,  but 
none  were  more  famous  than  Dunstan.  Edgar  had 
commanded  that  every  priest,  **to  increase  know- 
ledge, should  diligently  learn  some  handicraft;" 
and  the  wants  of  the  age  rendered  a  compliance 
with  his  directions  a  matter  of  convenience  to  the 
priests  themselves,  for  there  did  not  exist  a  class  of 
Dative  artificers  capable  of  executing  in  a  superior 
manner  the  ornaments  for  the  churches.    Bells, 

>  lUa.  Cambria,  lib.  i.  c  5.  >  Bede. 


Smitht  :  ▲  HAEPSft  im  tbk  otbkk  Coxpartxbxt.    From  the  Cotton  MS. 


images,  and  crucifixes  are  -among  the  articles  on 
which  their  skill  was  exercised.  No  vessel  made 
of  horn  or  wood  was  used  in  the  various  offices  of 
the  church.  Precious  stones  were  inserted  in  their 
works  of  silver  and  gold,  to  add  to  their  value  and 
beauty.  Gold  and  silver  cups,  gold  dishes,  silver 
basons  gilt,  gold  rings,  silver  mirrors,  and  bracelets, 
are  among  the  articles  of  this  description,  the  man- 
ufacture of  which  is  mentioned.  The  art  of  gilding 
was  known,  and  gold  and  silver  thread  was  made. 
The  art  of  the  coppersmith  was  also  called  into 
requisition.  The  carpenter  was  called  the  treow- 
wyrhta,  that  is,  the  tree  or  wood  worker.  Carts, 
waggons,  ploughs,  and  other  implements  of  agricul- 
ture, were  constructed  by  his  art,  as  well  as  articles 
of  household  furniture.     The  machinery  for  their 


corn-mills,  though  rude,  would  call  into  exercise  the 
abilities  of  the  most  skilful  of  this  class  of  artificers. 
Their  services  appear  also  to  have  been  required  in 
making  other  four-wheeled  carriages  besides  those 
required  for  agricultural  purposes.  These  were 
doubtless  constructed  with  as  much  elegance  as  the 
workman  was  capable  of  giving  to  his  work.  The 
body  was  formed  of  some  flexible  material,  proba- 
bly leather,  and  was  slung  like  a  hammock.  It 
could  not  apparently  contain  more  than  one  person* 
who  must  have  reclined  as  in  a  palanquin.  Ship- 
building, after  the  incursions  of  the  Danes  directed 
attention  to  its  revival,  was  also  a  most  important 
department  of  the  useful  arts.  The  head  of  a 
royal  vessel  was  wrought  with  gold ;  the  deck  was 
gilded,  and  the  sails  were  purple.     That  the  useful 
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arts  were  held  in  mach  esteem  at  a  time  when 
they  were  practised  by  a  comparatiTely  small  num- 
ber of  individuals  may  be  readily  imagined,  as  the 
■drantages  which  they  conferred  would  be  the 
more  obvious  and  striking  on  this  account.-  The 
office  of  king's  chief  smith  was  one  of  considerable 
dignity.  In  the  court  of  the  kings  of  Wales  his 
place  at  table  was  next  to  that  of  the  king's  chap- 
kio.  There  were,  however,  two  classes  of  smiths, 
diose  who  forged  arms  and  weapons  for  military 
purposes,  and  others  who  were  employed  in  fabric 
eating  the  more  humble  implements  of  agriculture 
and  articles  required  for  the  daily  purposes  of  life ; 
and  onhappily  the  former  would  enjoy  the  honors 
which  were  due  to  their  more  useful  brethren. 


The  above  arts  may  all  be  considered  as  of  native 
origin,  since  they  were  practbed,  in  however  rude 
a  state,  from  the  earliest  period.  But  the  art  of 
making  glass  was  not  indigenous.  In  the  seventh 
century  the  Anglo-Saxons  are  described  by  Bede 
as  being  «•  ignorant  and  helpless"  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass.  At  that  period,  however,  persons 
acquainted  with  the  art  were  brought  over  from 
France  by  Benedict  Biscop,  the  founder  of  the 
Abbey  of  Wearmouth,  for  the  purpose  of  glazing 
the  windows  of  his  monastery.  Our  ancestors 
were  initiated  into  the  process  by  these  artificers, 
and  windows  and  drinking  vessels  of  glass,  though 
they  did  not  become  common,  were  stiU  within 
reach  of  the  affluent. 


Bazox  Skip.    Taken  fnm  on  IllnniiimUon  of  Noah  bnUdinc  the  Ark,  m  Cotton  MS.  B 
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HE  space  of  about  a 
■-t*^  thousand  years,  ex- 
tending from  theover- 
throw  of  the  Western 
Roman  empire,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  to  that  of  the 
Ea8tern,in  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth,  may 
be  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts ; 
the  first  of  which  may 
be  considered  as  that 
of  the  gradual  decline,  the  second  as  that  of  the 
gradual  revival  of  letters.  The  first  of  these 
periods,  coming  down  to  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century,  nearly  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Saxon 
domination  in  England.  In  Europe  generally 
throughout  this  long  space  of  time  we  perceive  the 
intellectual  darkness,  notwithstanding  some  brief 
and  partial  revivals,  deepening  more  and  more  on 
the  whole,  as  in  the  natural  day  the  gray  of  even- 
ing passes  into  the  gloom  of  midnight.  The  Latin 
learning,  properly  so  called,  may  be  regarded  as 
terminating  with  Boethius,  who  wrote  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixth  century.  The  Latin  language, 
however,  continued  for  some  time  longer  to  be  used 
in  literary  compositions,  both  in  our  own  country 
and  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe  that  had  composed 
the  old  empire  of  Rome. 

Of  the  early  British  and  Irish  authors,  some  of 
whose  works  still  remain,  we  have  already  made 
mention  of  the  two  famous  heretics,  Pelagius  and 
his  disciple  Celestius,  who  flourished  in  the  fourth 
century.  To  the  next  century  belong  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Irish,  St.  Patrick,  from  whose  pen 
we  have  the  composition  styled  his  Confession; 
his  friend  and  fellow -laborer  the  Irish  Bishop 
Secundinus,  by  whom  there  is  extant  a  Latin  poem 
in  praise  of  St.  Patrick ;  and  the  poet  Sedulius,  or 
Shiel,  who,  although  an  Irishman  by  birth,  appears 
to  have  resided  on  the  continent,  and  whose  various 
works  have  been  repeatedly  printed.*  All  these 
wrote  only  in  Latin,  although  St.  Patrick,  in  his 
Confession,  apologizes  for  the  rudeness  of  phrase 
with  which  he  expressed  himself  in  that  language, 
owing  to  his  long  habit  of  speaking  Irish. 

Gildas,  our  earliest  historian,  also  wrote  in  Latin. 
St.  Gildas  the  Wise,  as  he  is  styled,  was  a  son  of 
Caw,  Prince  of  Strathclyde,  in  the  capital  of  which 
kingdom,  the  town  of  Alcluyd,  now  Dunbarton,  he 
was  born,  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century.  Caw  was  also  the  father  of 
the  famous  bard  Aneurin.     In  his  youth   Gildas  is 

>  Sea  an  article  on  Sedaliaa  in  Bayle 


recorded  to  have  gone  over  to  Ireland,  and  to  have 
studied  in  the  schools  of  the  old  national  learning 
that  still  flourished  there;  and  like  his  brother 
Aneurin,  he  also  commenced  his  career  as  a  bard, 
or  composer  of  poetry  in  his  native  tongue.  He 
afterwards,  however,  was  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  became  a  zealous  preacher  of  his  new  religion. 
The  greater  part  of  his  life  he  appears  to  have 
spent  in  his  native  island ;  but  he  at  last  retired  to 
Armorica,  or  Little  Britain,  on  the  continent,  and 
died  there.  He  is  said  to  lie  buried  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Vannes.'  He  is  the  author  of  two  declam- 
atory effusions — the  one  entitled  a  **  History  of  the 
Britons,"  the  other  an  **  Epistle  to  the  Tyrants  of 
Britain,"  which  have  been  often  printed.  They 
consist  principally  of  violent  invectives  directed 
both  against  the  Saxons  and  the  author's  own  coun- 
trymen; but  they  also  contain  a  few  historical 
notices  respecting  the  obscure  period  to  which 
they  relate  that  are  of  some  value. 

The  immediate  successor  of  Gildas  among  our 
historians  is  Nennius,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
monks  of  Bangor,  from  the  massacre  of  whom  in 
613  he  escaped,  and  to  have  written  his  History  of 
the  Britons  a  few  years  afterwards.  His  native 
name  is  supposed  to  have  been  Ninian,  and  he 
was,  like  Gildas,  of  Welsh  or  Cumbrian  origin. 
But  there  is  much  obscurity  and  confusion  in  the 
accounts  we  have  of  Nennius;  and  it  appears  to 
be  most  probable  that  there  were  at  least  two  early 
historical  writers  of  that  name.  The  author  of 
**  Britannia  after  the  Romans,"  who  has  bestowed 
considerable  pains  in  investigating  the  subject,  sup- 
poses that  the  true  work  of  the  ancient  Nennius 
only  came  down  to  the  invasion  of  Julius  Ca^ar, 
and  is  now  lost,  although  we  probably  have  an 
abridgment  of  it  in  the  work  published  under  the 
name  of  Nennius,  by  Gale,  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  **  HistorisB  Britannicae,  Saxonicae,  Anglo-Da- 
nicae  Scriptores  Quindecim"  (foL  Oxon.  1691),  and 
commonly  referred  to  as  his  British  History.  That 
performance  is  stated  in  the  preface  by  the  author 
himself  to  have  been  written  in  the  year  868.' 

Contemporary  with  the  original  Nennius  was 
the  Irish  saint  Columbanus,  distinguished  for  his 
missionary  labors  among  the  Gauls  and  Germans. 
Columbanus  died  in  615,  at  the  monastery  of 
Bobbie,  in  northern  Italy,  of  which  he  was  the 
founder.  **  The  writings  of  this  eminent  man  that 
have  come  down  to  us,"  observes  Mr.  Moore, 
**  display  an  extensive  and  various  acquaintance, 
not  merely  with  ecclesiastical,  but  with  classical 
literature.     From  a  passage  in  his  letter  to  Boni- 

1  Britannia  afler  the  Roman*,  pp.  ziT.-n..  and  175-180. 
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f^ce,  it  appears  that  he  was  acquainted  both  with 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages ;  and  when  it  is 
recollected  that  he  did  not  leave  Ireland  till  he  was 
nearly  fifty  years  of  age,  and  that  his  life  after- 
wards was  one  of  constant  activity  and  adventure, 
the  conclusion  is  obvious,  that  all  this  knowledge  of 
elegant  literature  must  have  h^i^  acquired  in  the 
Khools  of  his  own  country.  Spch  a  result  from  a 
purely  Irish  education,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
c«Qtnry,  is,  it  must  be  owned,  not  a  little  remark- 
able. Among  his  extant  works  are  some  Latin 
poems,  which,  though  not  admissible  of  course  to 
tbe  honors  of  comparison  with  any  of  the  writings 
of  a  classic  age,  shine  out  in  this  twilight  period 
of  Latin  literature  with  no  ordinary  distinction.'*  ^ 
AjDother  learned  Irishman  of  this  age  was  St.  Cum- 
mian,  the  author  of  an  epistle,  still  extant,  addressed 
to  Segienus,  Abbot  of  lona,  in  defence  of  the  Ro- 
man mode  of  computing  Easter,  in  which  he  shows 
a  rerj  extensive  acquaintance  both  with  the  subject 
of  chronok>gy  and  with  the  works  of  the  fathers, 
Greek  as  well  as  Latin.  »» The  various  learning, 
indeed,"  says  the  writer  we  have  just  quoted, 
**  which  this  curious  tract  displays,  implies  such  a 
facility  and  range  of  access  to  books,  as  proves  the 
libnries  of  the  Irish  students,  at  that  period,  to 
have  been,  for  the  times  in  which  they  lived, 
extraordinarily  well  furnished."'  To  the  Irish 
»;bdarship  of  this  age  may  also  be  regarded  as 
beloDg^g  the  two  Latin  hves  of  Columba ;  the  first 
bv  Cuminioa,  who  succeeded  him  as  Abbot  of  lona 
in  657 ;  the  second,  which  is  of  much  greater 
length,  by  Adonman,  who  succeeded  Cuminins  in 
the  same  office  in  679.  Both  these  productions, 
the  second  of  which  in  particular  is  highly  curious, 
bave  been  printed.  Their  authors,  although  they 
resided  in  one  of  the  North  British  islands,  were 
probably  Irishmen  by  birth.  The  school  of  lona 
was  at  least  an  Irish  foundation. 

Of  the  Latin  writers  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
tbe  most  ancient  is  Aldhelm,  Abbot  of  Malmes- 
bory,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Sherbom,  who  died 
in  709,  and  has  left  various  writings  both  in  prose 
and  verse.  Aldhehn  received  his  education  in  part 
from  an  Italian  monk  named  Adrian,  who  had  come 
ofer  to  England  with  Archbishop  Theodore,  but 
chiefly  from  Mailduff,  an  Irishman,  the  founder  of 
the  monastery  of  Malmesbury,  by  whom  he  tells 
as  be  was  thoroughly  instructed  both  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  Among  the  studies  of  his  after-life,  he 
mentwns  the  Roman  law,  the  rules  of  Latin 
prosody,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  and  astrology.  He 
also  wrote  a  tract  on  the  great  scientific  question  of 
the  age — the  proper  method  of  computing  Easter. 
Bat  Aldhelm's  favorite  subject  seems  to  have  been 
the  virtue  of  virginily,  in  praise  of  which  he  wrote 
first  a  copions  treatise  in  prose,  and  then  a  long 
poem.  Both  these  performances  have  been  printed. 
Aldhelm  kmg  enjoyed  the  highest  roputation  for 
learning;  bnt  his  writingB  are  chiefly  remarkable 
(or  their  elaborately  nnnatural  and  fantastic  rhet- 
oric. His  Latin  style  bean  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  pedantic  English,  fuU  of  alliteration  and  aU 
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sorts  of  barbarous  quaintness,  that  was  fashionable 
among  our  English  theological  writers  in  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 

But  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  most  distinguished 
in  literature  is  that  of  Beda,  or  Bede,  upon  whom 
the  epithet  of  the  *«  Venerable"  has  been  justly 
bestowed  by  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  poeterity. 
All  that  Bede  has  written,  like  the  other  works 
already  mentioned,  is  in  Latin.  He  was  born 
some  time  between  the  years  672  and  677,  at 
Jarrow,  a  village  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  and  was  ediicated  in  the 
neighboring  monastery  of  Wearmouth,  under  its 
successive  abbots  Benedict  and  Ceolfrid.  He  re- 
sided here,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  from  the  age  of 
seven  to  that  of  twelve,  during  which  time  he  ap- 
plied himself  with  all  diligence,  he  says,  to  tbe 
meditation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  observance  of 
regular  discipline,  and  the  daily  practice  of  singing 
in  the  church.  "  It  was  always  sweet  to  me,"  he 
adds,  "to  learn,  to  teach,  and  to  write."  In  his 
nineteenth  year  he  took  deacon's  orders,  and  in  his 
thirtieth  he  was  ordained  priest.  From  this  date 
till  his  death,  in  735,  he  remained  in  his  monastery, 
giving  up  his  whole  time  to  study  and  writing.  His 
chief  task  was  the  composition  of  his  celebrated 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  England,  which  he  brought 
to  a  close  in  his  fifty-ninth  year.  It  is  our  chief 
original  authority  for  the  earlier  portion  even  of 
the  ciril  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  But  Bede 
also  wrote  many  other  works,  among  which  he  has 
himself  enumerated,  in  the  brief  account  he  gives 
of  his  life,  at  the  end  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History, 
which  has  just  been  quoted.  Commentaries  on  most 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and 
the  Apocrypha,  two  books  of  Homilies,  a  Mar- 
tyrology,  a  chronological  treatise  entitled  •»  On  the 
Six  Ages,"  a  book  on  orthography,  a  book  on  the 
metrical  art,  and  various  other  theological  and  bio- 
graphical treatises.  He  also  composed  a  book  of 
hymns  and  another  of  epigrams.  Most  of  these 
writings  have  been  preserved,  and  have  been  re- 
peatedly printed.  The  first  edition  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical History  appeared  at  Esling,  in  Germany, 
in  1474 ;  and  there  are  three  continental  editions 
of  the  entire  works  of  Bede,  each  in  eight  volumes 
folio,  the  latest  of  which  was  published  at  Cologne, 
in  1668.  Some  additional  pieces  were  published 
at  London  in  a  quarto  volume,  by  Mr.  Wharton, 
in  1693.  It  appears  also,  from  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  Bedels  last  hours,  by  his  pupil,  St.  Cuth- 
bert,  that  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  translating  St.  John's  Gospel  into  his  native 
tongue.  Among  his  last  utterances  to  his  aflfec- 
tionate  disciples  watching  around  his  bed.  Were 
some  recitations  in  the  English  language :  **  For," 
says  the  account,  «*he  was  very  learned  in  our 
songs ;  and  putting  his  thoughts  into  English  verse, 
he  spoke  it  with  compunction." 

Another  celebrated  Anglo-Saxon  churchman  of 
this  age  was  St.  Boniface,  originally  named  Winfrith. 
who  was  born  in  Devonshire  about  the  year  680. 
Boniface  is  acknowledged  as  the  Apostle  of  Germany . 
in  which  country  he  founded  various  monasteries, 
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and  was  greatly  inBtrumental  in  the  difiusion  both  of 
Christianity  and  of  civUisation.  He  eventually  be- 
came Archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  was  killed  in  £a8t 
Friesland  by  a  band  of  heathens  in  755.  Many  of 
his  letters  to  the  popes,  to  the  English  bishops,  to 
tne  kings  of  France,  and  to  the  yaripus  Anglo-Saxon 
kings,  still  remain,  and  are  printed  in  the  Magna 
Biblbtheca  Patrom.  We  may  here  also  mention 
another  contemporary  of  Bede's — Eddins,  surnafoed 
Stephanos,  the  author  of  the  Latin  life  of  Bishop 
Wilfrid.  Bede  mentions  him  as  the  first  person 
who  taught  singing  in  the  churches  of  Northumber- 
land. 

But  at  this  time,  and  down  to  a  considerably  later 
date,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  tp  ol^pprve, 
the  chief  seat  of  learning  in  Europe  was  Ireland ; 
and  the  most  distinguished  scholars  who  appeared 
in  other  countries  were  either  Irishmen,  or  had 
receiyed  their  education  in  Irish  schoola.  We, are 
informed  by  Bade,  that  it  waa  customary  for  the 
Exiglish  of  all  rank«r  feom  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
to  retire  for  study  and  devotion  to  Ireland,  where,, 
he  adds,  they  were  all  hospitably  received,  and  sup- 
plied gratuitously  with  r food,  with  books,  and  with 
instruction.^  His  contemporary,  Aldhelm,  in  a  pas- 
sage in  which  he  labors  to  exalt  the  credit  of  the 
English  scholars,  and :  especially  of  his  patrons,. 
Theodore  and  Adrian,  yet  admits  that  those  of  Ire^ 
land  enjoyed  the  higher  reputation,  and  bears  dis^ 
tinct,  though  reluctant  testimony  |o  .thp  crowwled 
attendance  of  her  schools.     «*  Why  shoukl  Ireland,*  •, 
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he  exclaims,  "  whither  troops  of  students  are  daily 
transported,  boast  of  such  unspeakable  excellence, 
as  if  in  the  rich  soil  pf  J^ngland  Greek  and  Koman 
masters  were  not  to  be  had  to  unlock  the  treasures 
of  divine  knowledge?  Though  Ireland,  rich  and 
blppming  in  scholars,  is  adorned  like  the  poles  of  the 
world  with  innumerable  bright  stars,  it  is  Britaio 
has  her  radiant  sun«  her  sovereign  pontiff  Theo- 
dore."^ It  was  dunng  the  eighth  and  tl^e  early  part 
of  the  ninth  century  that  the  Irish  .scholars  made 
the  most  distinguished  figure  in  fpreign  countries. 
Virgilius,  the  Bishppof  SsJitzburgh,  famous  for  his 
assertion  of  th€|  existence  pf  antipodes,  ^  which  he 
was  denoun<^d  aa  A  heretic  by  his.  British  contem- 
porary Bouifacci,  but.yras  not,  as. is  commonly  said, 
deppsed  by  Pppe  Zachary,  ^is  eleyation  to  the  bish- 
opric having,  o^  the  con traxy«  taken  place,  some  years 
iJterwardsrWas  an  Irishman, Jiisnatife  name  having 
beeil  probably  Feargil,  .orFeailgaL  .  He  died  in  764. 
Of  the  learned  persons  who,  were,  attached  to  the 
court  of.  France  in  this,  age,  by  the  munificent  pat- 
ronage of  Charlemagne  I  t|^e  most  eminent  were 
Irish..  Such,, fay  birth, rat  least,  Alcuia  himselC  the 
chief  omamifinl  of  the  imperial  court,  appears  to 
hai^  been«  the  oldeati  aocounts  designatmg  him  a 
Spot»  although  he  h&»  himself  , told  us  that  he  received 
his  education.  a|^  York.^  Alcuin  was  cy;>pointed  by 
Chariemagna  to  {NTfMide.^ypri  the  aeminary  estab- 
lished by  that  «mperipr  out  of  which  the  University 
of  Paria  is  regarded  as  having  grown.  At  the  same 
time,  his  friend  and  fellowHsountryman,  Clement, 
•  Tnuisltted  in  Moore'i  Ilitt.  ot  Iielud,  i.  899. 
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wu  set  oTer  a  similar  inatitntion  in  Italy.  Somewhat 
later,  we  find  another  eminent  Irishman,  named 
Doni^  selected  by  the  emperor  Lothaire  I.,  the 
grandson  of  Charlemagne,  to  snperintend  the  whole 
system  of  the  Italian  unireraities  or  pubhc-  schools. 
He  governed  that  of  Pavia  in  person ;  bnt  he  is  stated 
to  have  founded  and  exercised  a  general  control  also 
over  those  of  Ivrea,  of  Torino,  of  Femo,  of  Verona, 
of  Vicenaa,  and  of  Ciridad  del  Frinli.  Dungal  has 
left  ▼arioua  works,  which  bear  honorable  testimony 
both  to  his  scientific  and  his  literary  acquirements. 
A  second  Irish  Sedulius,  the  author  of  a  prose 
Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  also  ap- 
pears to  have  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth 
century.  He  became  Bishop  of  Oreto  in  Spain ;  and 
besides  his  Coipmentary,  is  the  author  of  a  treatise 
entitled  "  The  Concordance  of  Spain  and  Hibemia ;" 
in  which  he  not  only  maintains  tibie  Irish  to  be 
Spaniards  by  origin,  but  asserts  their  right  to  be 
still  considered  as  merely  a  dhrision  of  the  Spanish 
nation.  Donatus,  who  was  about  the  same  time 
Bishop  of  Fiesole,  in  Italy,  was  also  an  Irishman. 
The  only  piece  of  his  that  remains  is  a  short  Latin 
poem  in  praise  of  his  native  country.^ 

But  ihe  glory  of  this  age  of  Irish  scholarship  and 
genius  is  the  celebrated  Joannes  Scotus,  or  Erigena, 
as  he  is  as  frequently  designated, — either  appellative 
equally  proclaiming  his  true  birthplace.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  first  made  his  appearance  in  France 
about  the  year  845,  and  to  have  remained  in  that 
country  till  his  death,  which  appears  to  have  taken 
place  before  875.  Erigena  is  the  author  of  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Greek  of  certain  mystical  works 
ascribed  to  Dionysins  the  Areopagite,  which  he 
executed  at  die  command  of  his  patron,  the  French 
king,  Charles  the  Bald,  and  also  of  several  original 
treatises  on  metaphysics  and  theology.  His  pro- 
dnctions  ma^  be  taken  as  furnishing  clear  and  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  Greek  language  was  taught 
at  this  tune  in  the  Irish  schools.  Mr.  Turner  has 
given  a  short  account  of  his  principal  work,  his  Dia- 
fegne  de  Dmsione  Naturae  (On  the  Division  of  Na- 
ture), which  he  characterizes  as  ••  distinguished  for 
its  Aristotelian  acnteness  and  extensive  information." 
In  one  place  **  he  takes  occasion,*^  it  is  observed,  **  to 
give  concise  and  able  definitions  of  the  seven  liberal 
arts,  and  to  express  his  opinion  on  the  composition 
of  things.  In  another  part  he  inserts  a  very  elabor- 
ate discussion  on  arithmetic,  which  he  says  he  had 
learnt  from  his  infancy.  He  also  details  a  curious 
conversation  on  the  elements  of  things,  on  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  other  topics  of 
astronomy  and  physiology.  Among  these  he  even 
gives  the  means  of  calculating  the  diameters  of  the 
amar  and  sobr  circles.  Besides  the  fathers  Austin, 
the  two  Gregories,  Chrysostom,  Basil,  Epiphanius, 
Origen«  Jerome,  and  Ambrosius,  of  whose  works, 
with  the  Platonizing  Dionysins  and  Maximus,  he 
i^es  large  extracts ;  he  also  quotes  Virgil,  Cicero, 
.\ristotle,  Pfiny,  Plato,  and  Boethius ;  he  details  the 
opinions  of  Eratosthenes  and  of  Pythagoras  on  some 
astronomical  topics ;  he  also  cites  Martianus  Capella. 
His  knowledge  of  Greek  appears  almost  in  every 
•  TwmaAa^^  in  Mdoi%%  Htit.  btlrAtaH,  p.  900. 


page."'  The  subtle  speculations  of  Erigena  have 
strongly  attracted  the  notice  of  the  most  eminent 
among  the  modem  inquirers  into  the  history  of 
opinion  and  of  civilization ;  and  the  German  Tenne- 
man  agrees  with  the  French  Cousin  and  Guizot  in 
attributing  to  them  a  very  extraordinary,  influence 
on  the  philosophy  of  his  own  and  of  succeeding 
times.  To  his  writings  and  translations  it  is  thought 
xasy  be  traced  the  introduction  into  the  theology 
and  metaphysics  of  Europe  of  the  later  Platonism  of 
the  Alexandrian  school.  It  is  remarkable,  as  Mr. 
Moore  has  observed,  that  the  learned  Mosheim  had 
previously  shown  the  study  of  the  scholastic  or  Aris- 
totelian philosoi^y  to  have  been  also  of  Irish  origin. 
«« That  the  Hibernians,"  says  that  writer,  ^«  who 
were  called  Scots  in  this  (the  eighth)  century,  were 
lovers  of  learning,  and  distinguished  themselves  in 
these  times  of  ignorance  by  the  culture  of  the 
sciences  beyond  all  the  other  European  nations, 
traveling  through  the  most  distant  lands,  both  with 
a  view  to  improve  and  to  communicate  their  knowl- 
edge, is  a  fact  with  which  I  have  been  long  acquaint- 
ed ;  as  we  see  them  in  the  most  authentic  records 
of  antiquity  discharging,  with  the  highest  reputation 
and  applause,  the  function  of  doctor  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  both  during  this  and  the  following 
century.  But  that  these  Hibernians  were  the  first 
teachers  of  the  scholastic  theology  in  Europe,  and 
so  early  as  the  eighth  century  illustrated  the  doc- 
trines of  religion  by  the  principles  of  philosophy,  I 
learned  but  lately.'*'  And  then  he  adduces  the 
proofs  that  establish  his  position. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language  and  literature. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  language  is  one  of  the  dialects 
of  the  ancient  Gothic,  which  prevailed  over  all  the 
countries  of  Europe  designated  as  barbarous  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  except  those  in  which  the 
Celtic  and  Sclavonian  were  spoken.  The  three 
immediate  descendant  languages  from  the  Gothic 
were  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Franco-Theotisc,  and 
the  old  Icelandic.  From  the  Anglo-Saxon  the  Eng- 
lish, and  probably  also  the  Lowland  Scotch,  are 
descended ;  from  the  Francic,  the  German  and  the 
Dutch;  from  the  old  Icelandic,  the  Swedish,  the 
Danish,  the  Norwegian,  and  the  modern  Icelandic. 
Of  the  Gothic  itself  but  a  single  monument  remains, 
an  imperfect  copy  of  the  Gospels,  preserved  in  the 
library  at  Upsala  in  Sweden.  From  the  silver  with 
which  the  characters  in  it  are  adorned,  it  has  long 
been  called  the  Codex  ArgenUus,  or  silver  book; 
and  it  is  believed  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Gothic  Bible, 
an,  or  the  greater  part  of  which  was  translated  by 
Ulphilas,  Bishop  of  the  Mcesian  Groths,  who  lived 
under  the  Emperor  Valens,  about  the  year  360,  and 
who  is  supposed  to  have  invented  or  applied  an 
alphabet,  formed  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  to  his 
translation. 

What  was  the  form  of  the  Saxon  language  when 
Hengist  and  Horsa  entered  Britain,  in  449,  it  is 
impossible  to  discover.  The^Saxons  were  evidently 
at  that  time  a  people  without  learning,  and  there  is 
every  probability  that  they  were  without  an  alphn- 

1  Turner,  Anglo-Sax.  iii.  908.  *  Moon*t  IreUDd,  i.  903 
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bet.  Till  after  the  arriyal  of  St.  Austin  we  have  no 
monument  of  their  literature.  A  passage  in  Bede, 
which  is  copied  in  the  Saxon  chronicle,  under  the 
year  just  named,  points  out  the  tribes  who  in  the 
two  centuries  which  followed  Hengist's  and  Horsa's 
invasion  were  called  in  to  complete  the  Saxon 
domination.  <«Then  came  the  men  from  three 
powers  of  Germany;  the  old  Saxons,  the  Angles, 
and  the  Jutes.  From  the  Jutes  are  descended  the 
inhabitants  of  Kent  and  the  Wightware,  that  is, 
the  race  that  now  dwells  in  Wight,  and  that  tribe 
among  the  West  Saxons  which  is  still  called  the 
Jute  tribe.  From  the  Old  Saxons  came  the  East 
Saxons,  the  South  Saxons,  and  the  West  Saxons. 
From  the  Angles*  land,  which  has  ever  since  stood 
wast«  between  the  Jutes  and  the  Saxons,  came  the 
East  Angles,  the  Mercians,  the  Northumbrians,  and 
also  the  other  nations  of  England."  Raske,  in  the 
preface  to  his  Grammar,  in  conformity  to  this  pas- 
sage, considers  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  in  its  ori- 
gin, to  have  been  a  rude  mixture  of  the  dialects  of 
these  three  people ;  which,  in  the  progress  of  time, 
melted  into  one  language,  just  as  the  kindred  tribes 


themselves  united  to  form  one  nation  after  they  had 
taken  possession  of  England.- 

Dr.  Hickes  and  other  philologists  have  divided 
the  Saxon  language  as  spoken  in  England  into  three 
dialects :  the  first,  t^at  in  use  from  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons  till  the  irruption  of  the  Danes — a  period  of 
330  years — this  they  term  the  Anglo-Saxon;  the 
second,  which  prevailed  from  the  Danish  to  the 
Norman  invasion,  they  call  the  Dano-Saxon;  and 
the  third,  which  was  in  fact  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
tongue  (which  was  then  in  a  state  of  transition  to 
the  English),  they  call  Normanno-Saxon,  and  extend 
it  as  low  as  the  time  of  Henry  H.  But  these  were, 
in  fact,  merely  successive  stages  of  the  language, 
not  dialects.  That  a  mixture  of  Danish  might  be 
found  in  the  Northumbrian  part  of  Ijlngland  is  prob- 
able, as  the  Danes  landed  so  frequently  and  in  such 
numbers  in  that  country,  that  they  had  mixed  with 
the  inhabitants ;  but  we  agree  generally  with  Raske, 
that,  at  least  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  works  hitherto 
printed,  no  clear  traces  are  to  be  met  with  of  any- 
thing that  can  properly  be  called  a  variation  of  dia- 
lect. 


The  Song  of  the  elder  Caedmon,  **  On  the  Origin  of  Things,"  preserved  in  Alfred's  Translation  of 
Bedels  Ecclesiastical  History,  is  one  of  very  few  specimens  now  remaining  of  the  Saxon  of  the  earliest 
period.'     It  follows,  with  a  literal  translation  in  the  opposite  column  : — 


Na  we  sceolan  berian. 
Heofon-rices  weard. 
Metodes  mihte. 
&  his  mod-gethone. 
Wera  wuldor-faeder. 
8wa  he  wuudra  gehwaes. 
Cce  drihten. 
Oord  onstealde. 
He  lerest  gesceop. 
Eortban  beamum. 
Heofon  to  hrofe. 
Halig  Bcyppend. 
Tha  middangeard. 
Moncynnes  weard. 
£ce  diyhten. 
£fter  teode. 
Firum  fbldan. 
Frea  elmibtig. 


Now  must  we  praise 

The  guardian  of  heaven's  kingdom, 

The  Creator's  might, 

And  his  mind's  thought ; 

Glorious  Father  of  men .' 

As  of  every  wonder  he, 

Lord  eternal, 

Formed  the  beginning. 

He  first  framed 

For  the  children  of  earth 

The  heaven  as  a  roof; 

Holy  Creator ! 

Then  mid-earth, 

The  Guardian  of  mankind. 

The  eternal  Lord, 

Afterwards  produced ; 

The  earth  for  men, 

Lord  Almighty ! 


The  next  specimen  of  Saxon  which  we  shall  give  is  a  copy  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  written  by  Eadfrith, 
Bishop  of  Lindisfame,  about  the  year  700 :  there  is  little  in  it  that  is  unintelligible  to  an  English  reader. 
It  is  preserved  in  the  ancient  copy  of  the  Gospels  called  the  Durham  Book  :' — 

Fader  oren  thu  arth  in  heofimm  sie  gebalgud  noma 
thin ;  to  cymeth  ric  thin ;  sie  vrillo  thin  sua^ls  inbeofne 
&  in  eortho ;  hiaf  usenne  ofer  wistlic  sel  us  todfeg ;  & 
forgef  ns  scylda  usna  sqsb  use  forgefon  scyldgum  usum ; 
&  ne  inled  usih  in  costunge  uh  gefirig  nsich  from  yfle. 

Next  in  order  of  time,  as  a  composition,  we  are  perhaps  to  place  the  **  Metrical  Paraphrase  of  Part5 
fif  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  by  a  nameless  author,  but  ascribed  to  a  second  Caedmon,  which  has  recently 
been  so  ably  edited  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Thorpe.  The  first  portion  of  this  poem,  after  an  exordium  of 
thanksgiving  to  the  great  Creator,  relates  the  fall  of  a  portion  of  the  angelic  host,  and  the  design  of  the 
Deity  to  replenish  the  void  thus  occasioned  in  his  creation  by  a  better  and  a  holier  race.  The  fall  of  Man 
is  next  considered,  ushered  in  by  a  repetition  of  the  circumstances  already  introduced  in  the  exordium, 
of  the  pride,  rebellion,  and  punishment  of  Satan  and  his  powers,  and  with  a  resemblance  to  Mihon  so 


>  Conybeare,  Illatt.  p.  96,  gives  the  year  670  ci  Ui  date 
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ruoarkiible,  that,  as  Mr.  Conybeare  has  observed,  much  of  this  portion  might  be  ahnost  literally  trans- 
lated by  a  cento  of  lines  from  that  great  poet.  We  shall  produce  a  specimen  or  two,  accompanied  by 
Ml.  Thorpe*8  version : — 


Tha  wearth  Be  mibtiga  gebolgen. 

Hehsta  heofones  waldend. 

Wearp  bine  of  than  hean  stole. 

Hole  hmfde  he  tet  his  hearran  gewunncn. 

Ylyld  ba»£de  his  ferlorene. 

Gram  wearth  him  se  goda  on  his  mode. 

Forthon  he  «ceolde  gnmd  gesecao. 

Heardes  helle-wites 

Thss  die  he  wann  with  heofi[ie8  waldend. 

Acweth  hine  tba  fram  his  hyldo. 

And  hine  on  helle  wearp. 

Od  tha  deowan  dalas. 

Thier  he  to  deo6e  wearth. 

Se  feond  mid  his  geferam  eallnm. 

FeoUon  tha  ufon  of  heofiium. 

Thnrh  longe  swa  threo  niht  &  dagas. 

Tha  englas  of  heoihom  on  helle. 

b  heo  alle  foraoeop  drihten  to  deofliun. 

Forthon  heo  his  dsd  &  word. 

Noldon  weorthian. 

Forthon  the  heo  on  wyrse  leoht. 

Under  eorthan  neotbuu 

JEIhnihtig  god. 

Sette  sigelese. 

On  tha  sweartan  helle. 

Ther  baebbath  heo  on  sefyn. 

Ungemet  lange. 

Ealra  feonda  gehwilc. 

Fyr-edneowe. 

Thonne  cymth  on  uhtau. 

Easleme  iwind. 

Forst  fymnm  cald. 

Sjmble  fyr  oththe  gar. 

Sam  heard  geswinc. 

Habban  sceoldon. 

Worhte  man  hit  him  to  wite. 

Hjra  wonild  wes  gehwyrfed. 

For  man-«ithe. 

Fjlde  heUe. 

Mid  tham  andsacnm. 


Hsidon  wite  micel. 
Wertm  tha  befeaUene. 
Fjre  to  botme. 
On  tha  hatan  hell. 
Thorii  bygeleaste. 
ft  thnrh  ofermetto. 
Sohton  other  land. 
That  wsra  leohtes  leas. 
&  wsa  liges  fnll. 
Fjres  fier  micel. 


Satm  mathelode. 
Forgiende  spnec. 
Sethe  belle  forth. 
Healdan  sceolde. 
Gymaathses  grondeci. 
Wcs  sr  Godea  engel. 
Hwit  on  heofiie. 
Olh  hine  his  fayge  IbrspeoD. 
ft  his  oliermetto. 
Ealra  twidiost 
Thct  he  ne  wolde. 
Wereda  drihtaea. 

»  T1iorpe*t  Caedmon'K  Paraphrase,  f.  lU 


Then  was  the  Mighty  angry, 

The  highest  Ruler  of  heaven 

Hurled  him  from  the  lofty  seat; 

Hate  had  he  gaiu'd  at  his  Lord, 

His  favor  he  had  lost. 

Incensed  with  him  was  the  Good  in  his  miud. 

Therefore  he  mnst  seek  the  gulf 

Of  hard  hell-torment, 

For  that  he  had  warr'd  with  heaven's  Ruler 

He  rejected  him  then  from  his  &vor. 

And  cast  him  into  hell, 

Into  the  deep  parts, 

When  he  became  a  devil : 

The  fiend  with  all  his  comrades 

Fell  then  from  heaven  above, 

Through  as  long  as  three  nights  and  days, 

The  angels  from  heaven  into  hell ; 

And  them  all  the  Lord  transformed  to  devils, 

Because  they  his  deed  and  word 

Would  not  revere ; 

Therefore  them  in  a  worse  light. 

Under  the  earth  beneath, 

Almighty  God 

Had  placed  triurophless 

In  the  swart  hell ; 

There  they  have  at  even, 

Immeasurably  long, 

Each  of  all  the  fiends, 

A  renewal  of  fire ; 

Then  cometh  ere  dawn 

The  eastern  wind, 

Frost  bitter-cold, 

Ever  fire  or  dart ; 

Some  hard  torment 

They  must  have. 

It  was  wrought  for  them  in  punishment. 

Their  world-life  was  changed ; 

For  their  sinful  course    • 

He  filled  hell 

With  the  apostates.^ 


They  had  great  torment; 
Then  were  they  fallen 
To  the  fiery  abyss, 
Into  the  hot  hell, 
Through  phrensy 
And  through  pride ; 
They  sought  another  land, 
That  was  void  of  light, 
And  was  fiill  of  flame, 
A  great  receptacle  of  fire.' 


Satan  harangued, 

Sorrowing  spake, 

He  who  hell  thenceforth 

Should  rule, 

Govern  the  abyss. 

He  was  erst  God's  angel. 

Fair  in  heaven. 

Until  him  his  mind  urged, 

And  his  pride 

Most  of  all. 

That  he  would  not 

The  Lord  of  Hosts' 


a  Ibid.  p.  21 
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Word  wnr&iau. 

WeoU  him  on  innan. 

Hy^e  ymb  his  heortan 

Hat  wes  him  utan. 

WrathUc  wite. 

He  tha  worde  cwaeth. 

Is  thes  enga  stede  uiigeUc  swithe. 

Tham  othrum  the  we  ler  cathoa. 

Hean  on  heofon^ice. 

The  me  min  heaira  onlag. 

Theah  we  hine  for  tham  alwealdan. 

Agan  ne  moston. 

Romigan  ores  rices. 

Nsfth  he  theah  riht  gedon. 

Thaet  he  ns  hsefth  befylled. 

Fyre  to  botme. 

Helle  thsre  hatan. 

Heofon-rice  benumen. 

Ha&th  hit  gemearcod. 

Mid  mon*cynne. 

To  gesettann^. 

That  me  is  sorga  miest. 

That  Adam  sc^aL 

The  wes  of  eorthan  geworht. 

Minne  stronglican. 

Stol  behealdan. 

Wesan  him  on  wynne. 

&  the  this  wite  thohen. 

Hearm  on  thisse  hellc. 


Word  revere  I 

Boil'd  within  him 

His  thought  about  his  heart. 

Hot  was  without  him 

His  dire  pimishment. 

Then  spake  he  the  words. 

This  narrow  place  is  mostunliko 

That  other  that  we  ere  knew, 

High  in  heaven's  kingdom, 

Which  my  Master  bestow'd  on  me. 

Though  we  it,  for  the  All-powerfol, 

May  not  possess, 

Must  cede  our  realm ; 

Yet  hath  he  not  done  rightly 

That  he  hath  struck  us  down 

To  the  fiery  abyss 

Of  the  hot  hell, 

Bereft  us  of  heaven's  kingdom. 

Hath  it  decreed 

With  mankind 

To  people. 

That  of  sorrows  is  to  me  the  greatest. 

That  Adam  shall. 

Who  of  earth  was  wrought. 

My  strong 

Beat  possess, 

Be  to  him  in  delight. 

And  we  endure  this  torment. 

Misery  in  this  hell.^ 


The  following  is  another  passage  from  the  same  paraphrase — a  part  of  the  Song  of  Axariah  : 


Tha  of  roderum  wss. 

Engel  elbeorht. 

Ufim  onsended. 

Wlite  scyne  wer. 

On  his  wuldor-haman. 

Se  him  cwom  to  frofre. 

&.  to  feorh-nere. 

Mid  lufan  &  mid  Usse. 

Se  thone  lig  tosceaf. 

Halig  &,  he6fon-beorht. 

Hatan  fyres. 

Tosweop  hine  &  toswende. 

Thurh  tha  swHhan  miht. 

Liggee  leoma. 

That  fayra  lioe  ne  w»8. 

Owiht  geegled. 

Ac  he  on  ondan  aloh. 

Fyr  on  feondas. 

fV)r  fyreii'dseduni. 

Tha  wss  On  tham  ofbe* 

Thsr  se  engel  beowom. 

Windig  &  wynsum. 

Wedere  geKoost. 

Thonne  hit  on  sameres  tid. 

Seoded  weortheth. 

Dropena  drearong. 

On  doiges  hwile. 

WeannHe  wolcna  scor. 

fiwyle  bitli  wedeia  cyst 

Swley  w«M  on  tham  fyre. 

Freanmihtom. 

Halgom  to  heipe. 

Wearth  se  haita  hg. 

Todrifen  &  todwosced. 

Than*  tha  died-hwatan. 

Geond  thone  ofen  eodon. 


Then  from  the  firmament  was 

An  all-bright  angel 

Sent  from  above, 

A  man  of  beauteous  form. 

In  his  garb  of  glory ; 

Who  to  them  came  for  comfort. 

And  for  their  lives*  salvation, 

With  love  and  with  grace ; 

Who  the  flame  scattered 

(Holy  and  heaven-bright) 

Of  the  hot  fire, 

Swept  it  and  dashed  away, 

Through  his  great  might, 

The  beams  of  flame; 

So  that  their  bodies  were  not 

Iigured  aught; 

Bat  in  haste  he  casl 

Fire  on  the  foes, 

For  thenr  wicked  deeds. 

Then  was  it  in  the  oven. 
Where  the  angel  came, 
Windy  and  winsome, 
To  the  weather  likest 
When  there,  in  emnmer's  tide, 
Is  sent 

A  fidling  of  drops, 
In  the  day's  spaoe, 
A  wann  shower  of  the  clouds. 

As  is  the  faooaty  of  the  skies, 
So  was  it  in  the  fire. 
Through  the  Lord's  mi^t. 
In  help  to  the  holy  ones. 
The  hot  flame  was 
Scattered  and  quenched. 
There  those  bold  of  deed 
Went  through  the  oven, 
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ft  ae  ebgel  mid. 
FecMifa-iiflrigexide. 
So  thcr  fieortha  wcs. 


ft 

Ther  tha  mod-hwatm 
Thiy  on  getfaanomn. 
Theoden  faeredon. 
Bsdaa  bletaiftiL 
BeamlarBela. 
£aU  laad-gMoeaft. 
Gcoe  drihteo. 
Theoda  waldeiid. 
8wa  hio  tiny  ow»doa. 
Modoin  bonce. 
Thmii  gemsne  word. 


And  the  angel  with  them, 

Life  preflenring, 

Who  was  there  the  foarth : 

Hananiidiy 

And  Azariah, 

And  Mishael. 

There  those,  bold  of  mind, 

The  three,  in  their  thoughts, 

Praised  the  Lord, 

Prayed  him  to  bless 

The  children  of  Israel. 

AU  the  land-creation, 

The  Lord-eternal, 

Ruler  of  nations 

Thus  they  three  spake 

With  wijn^jg  sagacious 

Through  common  voice.^ 


We  shaD  now  give  one  or  two  Bpecimens  of  the  language  as  it  existed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth 
rentiny,  from  the  works  of  Alfred.  The  following  is  the  preface  to  his  paraphrase,  or  imitation  of 
BoethiuB*  De  CkmsolaUone  PkUosophia ;  a  work  which  we  are  assured  he  carried  constantly  about  him : — 


Alfred  koning  wsm  wealhstod  diisBe  bec«  ft  hie  of  bee 
Ledeoe on EngEtc wende*swa  hio nn  is  gedon.  hwilum 
be  seCte  woide  be  worde.  hwilum  andgit  of  andgite.  swa 
swa  he  fait  tha  sweotolost  and  andgitllDllicost  gereocan 
Ddhte  fir  ihsBm  mistlicnm  ftmanigfealdnm  weomld  bisgum 
the  Imie  oft  segtfaer  ge  on  mode  ge  on  Uchoman  bisgodan. 
Tbabiiga  us  sint  switho  eaifoth  rime  the  on  his  dagom  on 
tha  rica  beccmioii  the  he  underfiugen  hsefd^.  ft  theah 
tha  lie  thas  boo  hosfiia  geleomode*  ft  of  Lrfedene  to 
ri»gi;««T|n  spelle  gewende.  tha  geworhte  he  hi  efter  to 
leothe.  swa  swa  heo  nu  gedon  is.  ft  nu  bit  &  for  Godes 
Duna  healsatib  elcae  dxara  the  thss  hoc  nedaa  lyste.  that 
he  for  bine  gebidde.  ft  him  ne  wife  gif  he  hit  rihtlicor 
oDgiie  thoane  he  mihte.  forthemthe  lelc  mon  sceal  be  his 
•adgites  msetbe  and  be  his  semettsa  sprecan  that  he 
sprecth.  ft  don  that  that  he  deth. 


Alfred,  king,  was  translator  of  this  book,  and  turned  it 
from  book  Latin  into  English,  ss  it  now  is  done.  Some- 
times he  set  word  by  word,  sometimes  meaning  of  mean- 
ing,  as  he  the  most  plainly  and  most  clearly  could  rendez 
it,  for  the  various  and  manifold  worldly  occupations  which 
often  busied  him  both  in  mind  and  body.  The  occupa- 
tions are  to  us  very  difficult  to  be  numbered,  which  in  his 
days  came  upon  the  kingdoms  which  he  had  undertaken ; 
and  nevertheless,  when  he  had  learned  this  book,  and 
turned  it  from  Latin  into  the  English  language,  he  aftei^ 
wards  composed  it  in  verse,  as  it  now  is  done.  And  he 
now  prays,  and  for  God's  name  implores  every  one  of  those 
whom  it  Usts  to  read  this  book,  that  he  would  piay  fur 
him,  and  not  blame  him  if  he  more  rightly  understand  it 
than  he  could;  for  every  man  must,  according  to  the 
measure  of  his  understanding,  and  according  to  his  leisure, 
speak  that  which  he  speaks,  and  do  that  which  he  does. 


We  add  the  Story  of  Orpheus,  from  the  31st  chapter  of  the  work : — 


Hit  gelamp  gio.  that  te  an  hearpeie.  wes  on  thsre 
theode.  the  Thncia  hatte.  eio  wes  on  Creca  rice,  se  hear- 
pere  was  swithe.  ungefraegUce  god.  thes  nana  wies  Or- 
pbeos.  he  hsfde  an  swithe  enlic  wif.  sio  wss  haten  Eu- 
rydioe.  tha  ongann  monn  seegan.  be  tham  hearpere.  that 
he  mihte  heaipian  that  se  wuda  wagDde.  and  tha  stanas  hi 
^yiedon.  for  thy  swege.  ft  wild  deor.  ther  woldon  to 
■TBin.  ft  alBBdon.  swiloe  hi  tame  wieron.  swa  stille.  theah 
fat  men.  oththe  hundas.  with  eodoa.  that  hi  hi  na  ne  one- 
nmedon.  tha  sedon  hi.  that  thass  hearperes  wif.  sceolde 
arvFehn.  ft  hire  sawle.  mon  sceolde.  Isedon  to  heUe.  tha 
ceolde  ae  hearpere.  weiorthan  swa  sarig.  that  he  ne  mihte. 
OB  gemong  othrum  mannnm  bion.  ac  teah  to  wuda.  ft  scet 
OB  them  nmntnm.  eg^ier  ge  dsges.  ge  nihtea.  weop  ft 
heaqM)de.  that  tha  wudas  hibdon.  ft  tha  ea  stodon.  ft  nan 
heort  ne  onaconode.  njenae  leon,  ne  nan  hara.  nanme 
hood,  ne  nan  neaL  nyste  nenne  andan.  ne  nenne  ege.  to 
odmun.  for  thaere  miihte  thsa  aonea.  Tha  thmn  hearpere 
tfai  thnhte.  that  bine  tha.  nanes  thingas  ne.  Lyste  on  thisse 
womlde.  that  thohte  he.  that  he  woide  geeecan.  belle 
Godo.  ft  onginnan  him.  oleo^an  mid  his  hearepaa.  ft  bid- 
•lea  that,  hi  him  ageafon  eft  his  wif.  Tha  he  tha  thider 
COOL  tha  aoeolde  cuman.  thasre  belle  bund,  ongean  bine, 
tim  oama  wsa  Geruems.  se  sceolde  habfaan-thtio  hsefdu. 
Sl  ongaa  fiegenian.  mid  his  steoite.  ft  plegian  -with  bine. 
(w  his  heaipanga.     Tha  was  thcr  eac  swithe  egeslic 


It  happened  formerly  that  there  was  an  harper  In  the 
countiy  called  Thrace,  which  was  in  Greece.  The  harper 
was  inconceivably  good.  His  name  was  Orpheus.  He 
had  a  very  excellent  wife,  who  was  called  Eurydice. 
Then  began  men  to  say,  oonoeming  the  harper,  that  he 
could  haip  so  that  the  wood  moved,  and  the  sUmes  stirred 
themselves  at  the  sound,  and  wild  beasts  would  run  there- 
to and  stand  as  if  they  were  tame ;  so  still,  that  though 
men  or  hounds  pursued  them,  they  shunned  them  not. 
Then  said  they,  that  the  harper's  wife  should  die,  and  her 
soul  should  be  led  to  hell.  Then  should  the  harper  be- 
come so  sorrowful  that  he  could  not  remain  among  other 
men,  but  frequented  the  wood,  and  sat  on  the  mountains, 
both  day  and  night,  weeping  and  harping,  so  that  the 
woods  shook  and  the  rivers  stood  still,  and  no  hart  shunned 
any  lion,  nor  hare  any  hound,  nor  did  cattle  know  any  ha- 
tred or  any  fear  of  oUiers,  for  the  sweetness  of  the  sound. 
Then  it  seemed  to  the  harper,  that  he  desired  nothing  in 
thu  world.  Then  thought  he,  that  he  would  seek  the 
gods  of  hell,  and  endeavor  to  soften  them  with  his  harp, 
and  pray  that  they  would  give  him  back  his  wife.  When 
he  came  thither,  then  should  there  come  towanls  him  the 
dog  of  hell,  whose  name  was  Cerberus  (he  should  have 
three  heads),  and  began  to  wag  his  tail  and  play  with  him 
for  his  harping.  Then  was  thers  also  a  very  dreadful 
gate-keeper,  whose  name  should  be  Cbaion.    He  had  also 
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geatweard.  thss  nama  sceolde  beon  Caron.  se  hiefde  cac 
thrio  heafdu.  &  se  wss  swithe  oreald.  Tfaa  ongan  the 
hearpere.  hine  biddan.  that  he  hine  gemundbyrde.  tha 
hwile  the  he  thsr  wa*re.  &  hme  gesundne.  eft  thanon 
brohte.  tha  gehet  he  him  that  forthsm  he  wees  oflyst. 
thaes  seldcuthan  sones.  Tha  eode  he  fiirthor  oth  he  ge- 
mette.  tha  graman  Gydezia  the  folcisce  men.  hatath  Parcas. 
tha  hi  Becgath.  that  on  nanom  men.  nyton  nane  are.  ac 
wlcum  menn.  wrecan  be  his  gewyrhtum.  tha  hi  secgath. 
that  wealdan.  lelces  monnes  wyrde.  tha  ongann  he  biddan. 
hiora  miltse.  tha  ongunnon  hi  wepan  mid  him.  Tha 
eode  [he]  further.  &  him  umon  ealle  hellwaran  ongean. 
&  Isdon  hine.  to  hiora  cyniuge.  &  ongunpon  ealle 
sprecan  mid  him.  &  biddan  thaes  the  he  bied.  And  that 
unstille  hweol.  the  Ixion  wees  to  gebunden.  Laiuta  cy« 
ning  for  his  scylde.  that  othstod.  for  his  hearponga.  And 
Tantalus  se  cyning.  the  on  thisse  worulde.  ungemetlice 
gifre  wees.  &  him  theer  that  ilce.  yfel  tyligde.  thees  gifer- 
nesse.  he  gestilde.  And  se  Uultor.  sceolde  forlstan.  that 
he  ne  slat,  tha  lifre  Tyties.  thees  C3rninge8.  the  hine  eer.  mid 
thy  witnode.  And  eall  hellwara.  witu  gestildon.  tha  hwile 
the  he  beforan  tham  cyninge  heorpode.  Tha  he  tha  lange. 
&  lange  hearpode.  tha  clipode.  se  hellwarana  cynign  & 
cweeeth.  Uton  agifan.  theem  esne  his  wif.  fortham  he  hi. 
luefih  geeamod.  mid  his  hearpunga.  Behead  him  tha. 
thcBt  he  geara  wiste.  that  he  hine  naefre.  underbeec  ne  be- 
sawe.  siththan  he  thononweard  waere.  &  seede.  gif  he  hine 
underbiBC  besawe.  that  he  sceolde.  forlsetan  theet  wif.  Ac 
tha  lufe  mon  maeg  swithe  uneathe.  otbthe  na  forbeodan. 
wila  wei.  hwoet  Orfeus  tha.  liedde  his  wif  mid  him.  oththe 
he  com.  on  that  gemeere.  leohtes  &  theostro.  tha  eode  that 
wif  eefter  him.  tha  he  forth  on  tliat  leoht  com.  tha  beseah 
he  hine  underbeec.  with  thees  wifes.  tha  losede  heo  him 
sona.  Thas  leasan  spell.  Israth  gchwilcne  man.  thara  the 
wilnath.  helle  thiostra.  to  ilionne.  &  to  thees  sothes.  godcs 
liohte.  to  cumenne.  that  he  hine  ne  besio.  to  his  ealdum 
yfelum.  swa  that  he  hi  eft.  swa  fuUice  fullfrenune.  swa  he 
hi  eer  dyde.  fortham  swa  hwa  swa.  mid  fullon  willan.  his 
Mod  went,  to  tha  yflum.  the  he  eer  forlet.  &  hi  thonne 
fulft^meth.  and  he  him  thonne.  fullico  liciath.  and  he  hi 
iieefre.  forleetan  ne  thencth.  thonne  forlyst  he.  eall  his  eerran 
god.  buton  he  hit  eft  gebete.-.  Her  endath  nu.  seo  thridde 
boc  Beetles,  and  ongith  ses  feorthe. 


three  heads,  and  he  was  veiy  old.  Then  began  the  harper 
to  beseech  him,  that  he  would  protect  him  whibt  he  was 
there,  and  bring  him  thence  again  safe.  Then  did  he 
promise  that  to  him,  because  he  was  captivated  with  the 
unaccustomed  sound.  Then  went  ho  farther,  till  he  met 
the  grim  goddesses,  whom  the  common  people  called 
Parcee,  of  whom  they  say  that  they  know  no  respect  for 
any  man,  but  punish  every  man  according  to  his  deserts, 
and  of  whom  they  say  that  they  control  every  man's  for- 
tune. Then  began  he  to  implore  their  mercy.  Then 
began  they  to  weep  with  him.  Then  went  he  &rther, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  of  hell  ran  towards  him,  and  led 
him  to  their  king,  and  began  all  to  speak  with  him,  and 
to  pray  that  which  he  prayed.  And  the  unstill  wheel, 
which  Izion  the  king  of  the  Lapithae  was  bound  to  for  his 
guilt ;  that  stood  still  for  his  harping.  And  Tantalos  the 
king,  who  in  this  world  was  immoderately  greedy,  and 
whom  that  same  vice  of  greediness  followed  there;  he 
became  quiet.  And  the  Vulture  should  cease,  to  that  he 
tore  not  the  liver  of  Tityus  the  king,  which  before  there- 
with tormented  him.  And  all  the  punishments  of  the 
inhabitants  of  hell  were  suspended  while  he  harped  before 
the  king.  When  he  long  and  long  had  harped,  diien  spoke 
the  kmg  of  the  inhabitants  of  hell,  and  said:  Let  us  give 
the  man  his  wife,  for  he  has  earned  her  by  his  harping. 
He  then  commanded  him  that  he  should  well  obserre  that 
he  never  looked  backwards  after  he  departed  thence,  and 
said  that  if  he  looked  backwards  he  should  lose  the  wife. 
But  men  can  with  great  difficulty,  if  at  all,  restrain  love. 
Wellaway !  What !  Orpheus  then  led  his  wife  with  him, 
till  he  came  to  the  boimdary  of  light  and  darkness.  Then 
went  the  wife  after  him.  When  he  came  forth  into  the 
light,  then  looked  he  backwards  towards  the  wife.  Then 
was  she  immediately  lost  to  him.  This  fable  teaches  evety 
man  who  desires  to  fly  the  darkness  of  hell,  and  to  come 
to  the  light  of  the  true  good,  that  he  regard  not  his  old 
vices,  so  that  he  practise  them  again  as  fuUy  as  he  before 
did.  For  whosoever  with  full  will  turns  his  mind  to  the 
vices  which  he  had  before  forsaken,  and  practises  them, 
and  they  then  fully  please  him,  and  he  never  thinks  of 
forsaking  them ;  then  loses  he  all  his  former  good,  unless 
he  again  amend  it  Here  ends  the  third  book  of  Boethios, 
and  begins  the  fourth.^ 


A  different  character  of  language  is  found  in  Athelstan^s  Song  of  Victory,  which  is  givoD  in  the  Saxon 
ChroQicle  under  the  year  938 : — 


Athestan  cyning 
eorla  drihten 
beoma  beah-gyfa. 
&  his  brother  eac 
Eadmund  ^theling. 
ealdor  langyne  tyr. 
geslogon  set  secce 
Bweorda  ecgum 
ymbe  Brunan-burh 
Bord-weall  clufon. 
heo  won  heatholindew 
hamera  lafum. 
afaran  Eadwerdes. 
Swa  him  ge-aethele  wirst 
from  cneo-maegum. 
tliat  hie  aet  campe  oft 
with  lathra  ge-hwipuo 
land  ge-ealgodon. 
honl  &  hamas. 
Hettend  crungun 
Sceotta  leoda. 


iEthelstan  king, 

of  earls  the  lord, 

rewarder  of  heroes, 

and  his  brother  eke, 

Edmund  Atheling, 

elder  of  ancient  race,     . 

slew  in  the  fight, 

with  the  edge  of  their  swords, 

the  foe  at  Brumby ! 

The  sons  of  Edward 

their  board-walls  clove, 

and  hewed  their  banners, 

with  the  wrecks  of  their  hammers. 

So  were  they  taught 

by  kindred  zeal, 

that  they  at  camp  oft 

'gainst  any  robber 

their  land  should  defend, 

their  hoards  and  homes. 

Puivuing  fell 

the  Scottish  clans ; 
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and  ■eipAtan 
fiege-feoUon. 
feld  dynede. 
■ecgaewate. 
Syththan  nmin 
on  morgen-tid. 


up 


glad  ofer  gmndaa. 
Godes  oondel  beorfat 
eces  Dryhtnes. 
othth  ab  letbele  gesceaft 
nOi  to  settle.*. 
thmr  Leg  aecg  mcnig. 
ganim  Bgeted. 
goma  Nortfaema. 
ofer  acjld  KOten. 
Bwilce  Scyttiflc  eac 
werig  wiges-flfled.'. 
West-Seaxe  forth 
ondlongne  dsg 
eorod-cjstam 
on-last  legdun 
latfanxn  theodum. 
heowon  here-flyman 
faindan  thearle 
mecmn  mylen  scearpum 
Myit»  ne  wymdon 
heordcs  hond^plegan 
baeletha  nanam 
thara  the  mid  Anlafe 
ofer  lera-gebloiid 
on  Ikles  bosme 
land  gesohtan 
fege  to  gefeohte.-. 
Fife  legun 
on  tham  camp-stede 
cyningas  geonge 
sweordnm  aswefede. 
Sweolca  seofeue  eac 
eorias  Anlafes. 

and  nurtiyi 

heriges-flotan.*. 
And  Sceotta  thaer 
geflemed  wearth. 
Northmanna  brega. 
nyde-gebeded 
to  Udes  stefne 
lide  werede.'. 
Cread'Cnearon 
flot«yning  nt  gewat 
on  fealone  flode 
feorh  generede.*. 
Bwilce  thsr  eac  se  froda 
mid  Beame  com 
on  his  cyththe  north 
Constantimis.'. 
Har  Hylde-rinc 
hremau  ne  thorfte 
m»pcan  gemanan. 
Her  wfes  his  mapga  sceard 
&  freonda  gelyUed. 
on  folc-«tede 
beslagen  et  secce. 
And  his  sonn  forlet 
on  wRl-stole. 
wundom  Ibrgmnden. 
geonge  et  jnthe. 
Gylpan  ne  thorfte 
beom  blaaden-feaz 


the  men  of  the  fleet 

in  numbers  fell ; 

'midst  the  din  of  the  field 

the  warrior  sweat. 

Since  the  sun  was  up 

in  morning-tide^ 

gigantic  light ! 

glad  over  the  grounds, 

God's  candle-bright, 

eternal  Lord ! 

'till  the  noble  creature 

sat  in  the  Western  main : 

there  lay  many 

of  the  northern  heroes 

under  a  shower  of  arrows, 

shot  over  shields; 

and  Scotland's  boast, 

a  Scythian  race, 

the  mighty  seed  of  Mars' 

With  chosen  troops, 

throughout  the  day, 

the  West-Saxons  fierce 

press'd  on  the  loathed  bands; 

hew'd  down  the  fugitives, 

and  scatter'd  the  rear, 

with  strong  mill-sharpen'd  blades. 

The  Mercians  too 

the  hard  hand-play 

spared  not  to  any 

of  those  that  with  Aniaf 

over  the  briny  deep 

in  the  ship's  bosom 

sought  this  land 

for  the  hardy  fight. 

Five  kings  lay 

on  the  field  of  battle, 

in  bloom  of  youth, 

pierced  with  swords. 

So  even  eke 

of  the  earls  of  Anlaf ; 

and  of  the  ship's-crevv 

unnumber'd  crowds. 

There  was  dispersed 

the  little  band 

of  hardy  Scots, 

the  dread  of  northern  hordes, 

urged  to  the  noisy  deep 

by  unrelenting  (ate ! 

The  king  of  the  fleet 

with  his  slender  craft 

escaped  with  his  life 

on  the  felon  flood ; 

and  so  too  Constantine, 

the  valiant  chief, 

returned  to  the  north 

in  hasty  flight. 

The  hoary  liildrinc 

cared  not  to  boast 

among  his  kindred. 

Here  was  his  remnant 

of  relations  and  friends 

slain  with  the  sword 

in  the  crowded  fight. 

His  son  too  he  left 

on  the  field  of  battle, 

mangled  with  wounds, 

young  at  the  fight. 

The  fiiir-hair'd  youth 

had  no  reajson  to  boast 
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bil-getlehtes.- 

Eald  Inwidda 

ne  Anlaf  thy  ma 

mid  heora  here-lafom 

hlehan  ne  thorfiaa. 

that  hio  heada-weorca 

beteran  wurdon. 

on  camp<ttede. 

cnmbel-gehnadM. 

gar-mittbges. 

gnmena  gemotes. 

wiepen-gewrizlei. 

thes  the  hie  on  wel-felda 

with  Eadweardea 

aforan  plegodon.*. 

Gewitan  him  tba  Nortbmen 

nsgledon  cnearram. 

dreorig  daretba  laf. 

on  dinnes  mere. 

ofer  deop  waeter. 

IKielili  Becan 

St.  beora  land. 

«wisomode. 

Bwilce  tha  gebrotber 

begen  ret  samiie. 

cyning  and  aetbehng. 

cyththe  eobton. 

West^Beaxna  land. 


wigesl 

L«Con  Urn  beb^Tiidaa 

brabiyttian. 

talowig  padan. 

and  thone  sweartMi  hrefii, 

bymed  nebban. 

&  thane  hasean  padan. 

earn  leftan  bwit 

cseabrocan. 

gnedigne  gnth-hafoc. 

&  that  gnege  deor 

wulf  cm  wealde.*. 

Ne  wearth  vrml  mai» 

on  tbiflei^ande 

sfor  gyta 

Iblcea  gefyDed 

beforau  thiasmn   . 

sweordes  ecgum 

thaM  the  oa  secgath  bee 

ealde  nthwitan. 

siththan  eastan  Inder 

Engle  As  Seaxe 

opbeeomoQ 

ofer  brymum  btad 

Brytene  ^hlon. 

wlaroe  wig-«mithas. 

Wealas  ofe^comon. 

eorla*  arhwate. 

eard  begeaton.*. 


of  die  danghtering  itrife. 

Nor  old  Linwood 

and  Anlaf  the  more 

with  the  wrecks  of  their  army 

coold  hmgh  and  say, 

that  they  on  the  field 

ov  stem  command 

better  woncmen  weroy 

in  the  conflict  of  bamera, 

the  clash  of  gpetiXB, 

the  meeting  of  heroes, 

and  the  mstling  of  weapons, 

which  they  on  the  field 

of  slanghter  played 

with  the  sons  of  Edwaid. 

The  Northmen  sailed 

in  their  naiPd  ships, 

a  dreary  remnant, 

on  the  roaring  sea; 

over  deep  water 

Dublin  they  sought, 

and  Ireland's  shores, 

in  great  disgnce. 

Such  then  the  brotfaen, 

both  together, 

king  and  aetheling, 

sought  their  country, 

West  Saxon  land, 

in  fight  triumphant. 

They  left  beliind  them 

raw  to  devour, 

the  sallow  kite, 

the  swarthy  raven 

with  homy  rib, 

and  the  hoarse  vulture, 

with  the  eagle  swift 

to  consume  his  prey; 

the  greedy  gos-liawk, 

and  that  gray  beast 

the  wolf  of  the  weald. 

No  slanghter  yet 

was  greater  made 

e*er  in  this  island, 

of  people  slain, 

before  this  same, 

with  the  edge  of  the  sword ; 

as  the  books  inform  us 

of  the  old  historians; 

since  hither  came 

fitim  the  eastern  shores 

Ihe  Angles  and  Saxons, 

over  the  broad  sea, 

and  Britain  sought,-* 

fierce  batdcsmiths, 

overcame  the  Welsh, 

most  valiant  earls, 

and  gained  the  land.^ 


We  shall  give  but  one  more  specimeQ  of  the  Saxon  language,  from  the  Preface  to  iEIfiric^s  Homilies, 
probably  written  some  time  in  the  reign  of  Canute : — 

Ic  JElfiic  munnc  &  m«sM  preost  swa  theah  waccra  I  Alfiio,  monk  and  masa-priest,  although  a  man  of  less 

thonne  ■wilcai&  hadum  gebyrige.  wearth  asend  on  Atfael-  abilities  than  are  requisite  for  one  in  such  orders,  was  sent 

redes  dsge  cyniages  fram  i£lfeage  biseope  iEthelwoldes  in  the  days  of  King  iElthelred  from  Alphege  the  faidiop, 

sfter-gengaa  to  sunmm  mynstre  the  is  Ceroel  gefaaten  the  snocesaor  of  Athelwold,  to.  a  monastery  which  is  calleii 

thurh  ^thelmsBres  bene  thss  thogenesi  his  gebyrd  ds  Cerael,  at  the  desire  of  JEthelmar  the  tfaain,  whose  noble 

goodnys  sind  gehwer  cuthe*.*    Tha  be  am  me  on  mode  birth  and  goodness  are  eveiywhere  known.    Then  ran  it 

ic  trowige  thurh  godes  gife.  th»t  ic  thas  hoc  of  ledenum  in  my  mind,  I  trust  through  the  graoe  of  God,  that  I  ought 
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gereonle  to  Eng^iicre  ipnBce  awende.  na  tkorh.gebylde 
oiceire  lane,  ac  fiirthan  the  .ic  gasaah  &,  gefayide  micel 
gedwykion  maaegiim  eogliaciuu  boonm.  The  nagelerede 
men  tfanih  heora  bflewitnym  to  miccliun  wkdome  tealdon. 
and  me  ofhreo w  tfaet  hi  ne  cuthon  ne  xmidon  tha  godspel- 
lictn  hre  on  heora  ge writam.  baton  tham  mannnm  the  that 
I«dea  cathon.  &  baton  diam  bocom  the  iElfred  cjning 
moteriice  awende  of  ledene  on  Engliao.  tha  and  to  haeb- 
bemK*.'  For  thimm  antunbie  ic  gedyntlshte  on  gode 
tniwieBde.  that  ic  that  geaetnyaBe  under  gaan.  A,  eac  for- 
tfauB  the  mean  beholath  godre  lare  swithoBt  on  thimxm 
timm  the  ii  go  endong  thyaaere  wonihie.'&i  beoth  fela 
freoednyMaon  man  cjnne  «rtfaao  the  ae  «ndB  beonme.  swa 
iwa  uie  drihten  on  hia  godspalle  cwsith  to  hia  leoming 
cDihtum*.' 


to  tronilate  thia  book  out  of  the  Latin  tongae  into  the 
EngUih  speech,  not  upon  presumption  of  great  learning, 
but  because  I  saw  and  heard  much  ecror  in  many  English 
books,  which  ignorant  men,  through  their  simplicity,  es- 
teemed great  wisdom,  and  because  it  grieved  me,  that 
they  neither  knew,  nor  had  the  gospel  learning  in  their 
writings,  except  from  those  men  that  understood  Latin, 
and  those  books  which  are  to  be  had  of  King  Alfred's, 
which  he  skilfuUy  translated  from  I«atin  into  English. 
For  this  reason  I  took  courage,  trusting  in  €k»d,  to  enter 
upon  this  task,  and  because  men  have  now  most  need,  of 
sound  doctrine,  especially  at  this  time,  which  is  so  near 
the  end  of  the  world,  and  vexations  will  torment  mankind, 
before  the  end  is  come,  as  our  Lord  in  his  gospel  said  to 
his  disciples. 


The  reader  wiU  remark  that  the  term  English  is  more  than  once  used  in  thia  extract  to  designate  the 
Saxon  hnguage ;  but  the  same  name  had  been  applied  to  it  by  Bede,  himself  an  Angle,  three  centuries 
before.  It  ia  impossible  also  not  to  be  struck  widi  the  close  resemblance  in  phrase  and  style  which  the 
(trliest  and  latest  specimens  of  Saxon  bear  to  each  other,  throughout  our  selections.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
is  ail  these  specimens  has  been  given  in  Roman,  not  in  Saxon  characters.  With  the  exception  of  the 
p  (t4,  as  in  Udn),  the  e  {dh,  or  tk^  as  in  that)^  and  the  p  (w)j  the  Saxon  characters  have  the  same  forms 
with  those  of  the  Roman  alphabet. 


Haring  given  speaimens  of  the  language  from 
ita  earliest  to  its  latest  use,  we  shall  now  take  a 
npid  inrvey  of  what  is  still  remaining  of  the  native 
litentore  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  beginning  with  their 
poetry  as  its  oldest  branch. 

With  the  exact  laws  of  their  metres  we  are  un- 
aqoainted.  Their  poetical  compositions,  however, 
itronily  resemble  the  Runic  Odes  so  admirably 
imitated  by  Gray ;  Uiey  are  generally  more  or  less 
marlLed  by  alliteration,  by  a  mixture  of  regular  and 
imgolar  cadence,  by  abrupt  transitions,  by  a  fre- 
quent omissk>n  of  the  particles,  and  by  an  artificial 
ioTenini  of  words  and  phrases.  At  a  late  period,  and 
IB  a  few  instances,  we  have  an  approaoh  to  rhyme. 

The  most  remarkable  poem  in  tlie  language  is 
the  narrative  of  the  attempt  of  Beowulf  to  wreak  the 
fehthe  or  deadly  fend  on  Hrothgar ;  supposed  to  be 
founded  upon  certain  mythic  legends  of  the  Angles, 
ind  to  be  frr  older  than  tiie  writing  of  the  manuscript 
vhich  contains  the  story.  The  copy  of  this  poem, 
which  forms  one  of  the  Cottonian  volumes  (Vitel- 
iniSt  A  XV.),  is  unique.  Wanley  first  noticed  it  in 
1705 ;  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  made  some  copious  ex- 
tnctfl  from  it  in  his  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  and 
an  elaborate  memoir  upon  its  composition,  accom- 
pmied  by  some  criticisms  and  some  beautiful  trans- 
litioDfl,  was  preaented  to  the  literary  work!  by  the 
hte  Re?.  John  Josias  Conybeaire,  in  his  Illustrations 
sf  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,  8vo.  London,  1826.  The 
Mrheat  pnbtication,  however,  of  the  entire  work 
appeared  in  4tD.  at  Copenhagen  m  1815,  with  a 
Latin  translation  nearly  literal,  a  preface  and  in- 
dicea,  from  the  pen  oif  the  late  Grimm  Johnson 
'IWlLelhi.  It  was  the  second  time  he  had  trans- 
|Uad  it,  his  first  verawn  having  been  burnt  in  1807, 
ia  tha  boanbardment  of  Copenhagen.  Another 
f^B^oi  of  Beowulf  has  since  appeared,  more  ac- 
ccpdbls  to  Ae  English  reader,  in  two  amall  vo^ 
vnies,aiie  eoataining  the  texti  ISmow  Lend.  1833; 
the  other,  a  transfatkm  by  John  Mitchell  Kemble, 
£x|*i  12010.  Lond.  1837,  with  a  copious  glossary, 
preface,  and  phibtogical  notes. 


Of  similar  character  to  Beowulf  is  the  Fragment 
on  the  Battle  of  Finsborough,  first  printed  by 
Hickes,  subsequently  in  Conybeare*s  Illustrations, 
and  lastly  with  the  Traveler*s  Song,  as  appendages 
to  Beowulf,  by  Mr.  Mitchell  Kemble. 

Of  the  metrical  paraphrase  of  different  parts  of 
Scripture,  ascribed  to  a  second  Caedmon,  we  have 
already  spoken.  It  was  first  published  by  Junius, 
in  1655;  and  ktely,  with  an  English  translation, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
by  Mr.  Thorpe,  8vo.  Lond.  1832. 

A  manuscript  volume  of  Saxon  poetry  given  by 
Bishop  Leofric  to  the  cathedral  of  Exeter,  about 
the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  preserves  some 
invaluable  relics,  among  which  the  Song  of  the 
Traveler,  already  mentioned,  stands  conspicuous. 
This  volume,  which  contains  a  number  of  Hymns 
and  minor  sacred  Poems,  most  of  them  enumerated 
in  the  Introduction  to  Conybeare*s  Illustrations,  is 
preparing  for  publication  under  the  same  auspices, 
and  by  the  same  editor,  as  the  Paraphrase  of  Caed- 
mon. 

The  fragment  of  the  Apocryphal  History  of 
Judith,  prmted  by  Thwaites,  at  the  end  of  the 
Heptateuch ;  the  fragment  on  the  Death  of  Byrth- 
noth,  published  by  Heame,  from  the  Cottonian 
MS.,  Otho  A.  xii.,  at  the  end  of  John  of  GIaston*s 
Chronicle ;  a  short  Menology,  or  poetical  Calendar, 
first  printed  by  Hickes,  in  the  Thesaurus,  and  since 
separately,  with  an  English  translation  and  notes, 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Fox,  8vo.  Lond.  1830; 
Alfired's  Boethian  Metres;  and  some  Odes  and 
Elegies  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  in  part  already 
referred  to,  and  all  translated  by  Dr.  Ingram ;  form 
the  other  chief  remains  of  Saxon  poetiy. 

In  scriptural  learning,  we  have  tiie  Heptateuch, 
with  the  story  of  Job,  and  the  Pseudo-Gospel  of 
Nicodemus,  to  which  the  ingment  of  Judith, 
already  mentioned,  is  added,  published  at  Oxford,, 
in  8vo.  1698 ;  the  Grospels  of  the  four  Evangelists, 
with  the  English  in  parallel  columns,  edited  by 
John  Foxe,  in  1571,  under  the  auspices  of  Arch- 
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bishop  Parker ;  the  Gothic  and  Saxon  Gospels,  by 
F.  Junius  and  Marshall,  published  at  Dordt,  in 
1665,  and  again  at  Amsterdam  in  1684;  a  Latin 
and  Saxon  interlineary  version  of  the  Psalms,  pub- 
lished from  a  manuscript  in  his  father's  library,  by 
Sir  John  Spelman,  4to.  Lend.  1640 ;  and  a  Saxon 
and  English  Psalter,  published  from  another  manu- 
script, by  Mr.  Thorpe,  two  years  ago.  No  other 
portions  of  the  Saxon  Scriptures  now  remain  ex- 
cept a  scattered  Gloss  upon  the  Proverbs  and 
some  excerpts  from  Ecclesiasticus,  preserved  among 
the  Cottonian  manuscripts.  Humphry  Wanley, 
Lord  Oxford's  librarian,  selected  numerous  pas- 
sages of  various  parts  of  Scripture,  as  quoted  in 
the  Saxon  Homilies,  which  still  remain  in  manu- 
script. 

Either  to  enumerate,  or  enter  into  the  history  of 
the  various  Saxon  Homilies  which  remain,  would 
occupy  a  larger  space  than  we  can  allow.  Many 
of  them  are  not  now  assignable  to  any  particular 
author ;  but  the  greater  part  are  known  to  have 
issued  from  the  pens  of  ^Ifric  and  Lupus,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  the  same  person  with  Wulfstan, 
Archbishop  of  York  and  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
Orm,  or  Ormin,  is  the  name  of  another  writer 
whose  homilies  are  preserved  among  the  manu- 
scripts of  Junius,  at  Oxford ;  and  ^thelwold,  who 
became  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  961,  occurs  as  a 
fourth  homilist,  previous,  in  point  of  time,  to  the 
former.  From  these  homilies  alone  can  the  faith 
iind  doctrines  of  the  Saxon  church  be  recovered 
and  explained.  Celibacy,  it  appears,  though  en- 
couraged among  the  clergy,  was  not  enjoined :  the 
people,  as  well  as  the  priests,  were  allowed  the  use 
of  the  Scriptures  in  the  native  tongue ;  nor  had  the 
Saxon  church  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Transub- 
stantiation.  ^Ifric's  Homilies  were  principally 
written  at  the  Abbey  of  Cerne,  in  Dorsetshire. 
They  were  compiled  from  the  writings  of  St.  Au- 
gustine of  Hippo,  St.  Jerome,  Bede,  Gregory, 
Smaragdus,  and  Haimo;  and  were  directed  to  be 
read  constantly  to  the  faithful  in  the  church.  Mrs. 
Blstob,  the  celebrated  female  Saxonist,  published 
an  English- Saxon  Homily  on  the  birthday  of  St. 
Gregory,  8vo.  Lend.  1709  ;  and  she  and  her  brother 
(contemplated  a  folio  edition  of  the  Homilies  at  large, 
with  an  English  translation,  of  which  a  few  sheets 
only  were  printed,  when  the  work  dropped :  their 
prepared  manuscript,  in  part  translated,  is  preserved 
in  five  volumes  among  the  Lansdowne  manuscripts 
in  the  British  Museum.' 

Connected  with  the  Homilies  are  the  Injunctions 
to  the  clergy,  which  go  by  the  name  of  ^lfric*s 
Canons,  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  Wulfsin,  Bishop  of 
Sherburn.  As  the  Homilies  contained  the  form  for 
the  clergy  to  instruct  the  laity,  these  supplied  the 
form  for  the  bishops  to  instruct  their  clergy,  and 
they  afford  the  most  complete  view  of  the  disci- 
pline and  ceremonies  of  the  Saxon  church  which 
-can  be  anywhere  obtained. 

Some  Lives  and  Passions  of  the  Saints,  exclusive 
.of  those  in  the  Homilies,  translated  from  the  Latin, 
may  be  here  mentioned,  which  are  still  preserved 
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in  our  manuscript  libraries,  particularly  that  of  St. 
Guthlac,  in  the  Cottonian  collection,  originally  writ- 
ten about  the  year  730,  by  Felix,  a  monk  of  Croy- 
land. 

Bishop  Ethelwold,  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century,  wbibt  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  received  the 
manor  of  Sudburn,  in  Suffolk,  from  King  Edgar,  on 
condition  of  translating  from  the  Latin  the  monastic 
rule  of  St.  Benedict.  His  Anglo-Saxon  version 
formed  afterwards  the  basis  of  the  Concord  of  Roles 
promulgated  by  Dunstan,  of  which  a  fine  and  con- 
temporary manuscript  is  preserved  in  the  Cottonian 
coUection.^  Previous  to  that  time  the  Saxon  monks 
lived  principaUy  under  the  rule  which  had  been 
brought  from  Ireland. 

Among  works  connected  with  theology  which 
remain  in  manuscript  only,  are  versions  of  Gregory' 
"  De  Cura  Pastorali,"  of  the  "  Flores  ex  D.  Augus- 
tini  Soliloquiorum  Libro,"  and  of  the  ♦•  Libri  Dial- 
ogorum  Gregorii  Magni  et  Petri  Diaconi  ejm/' 
The  two  first  are  by  King  Alfred,  who  also  made 
the  selection  of  the  '*  Flores  :**  but  the  Dialogues  of 
Gregory  and  Peter  Diaconus  were  translated  by 
Werefrid,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  one  of  the  learned 
men  who  aided  Alfred^s  studies,  by  whom  a  short 
introduction  was  prefixed.  Of  these  last  a  beautiful 
manuscript  was  all  but  destroyed  in  the  Cottonian 
fire  of  1731 ;  though  other  ancient  manuscripts  of 
the  Dialogues  remain  in  the  Bodleian  and  among 
Sir  William  Dugdale*s  manuscripts  at  Oxford,  and 
in  the  hbrary  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 
The  Bodleian  MS.  is  of  the  age  of  Canute,  that  in 
Corpus  Christi  College  a  little  later  than  the  time 
of  the  Conquest. 

In  moral  philosophy  we  have  Alfred's  version  of 
Boethius  "De  Consolatione,"  of  which  specimens 
have  been  already  given,  but  which  displays  the 
spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  Boethius.  It  is  in 
some  cases  abridged,  and  in  others  paraphrastic. 
This  translation  has  by  some  been  attributed  to 
Werefrith,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  by  others  to 
Asser,  Bishop  of  St.  David's;  but  the  Cottonian 
manuscript,  Otho,  A.  vi.,  evidently  of  the  ninth 
century,  ascribes  it  in  the  proem  to  Alfred.  It 
was  made,  we  are  told,  at  Woodstock,  in  Oxford- 
shire, and  so  addressed  to  the  passions,  as  frequently, 
in  the  Saxon  times,  to  draw  tears  from  those  who 
read  it.  Alfred  named  it  Hand-boc,  or  the  manna!. 
The  Saxon  was  first  published  in  1698  at  Oxford, 
by  Christopher  Rawlinson,  of  Carke  Hall  in  Lan- 
cashire, from  Junius'  transcript  of  a  manuscript  in 
the  Bodleian,  collated  with  a  Cottonian  manuscript. 
It  was  again  published  with  an  English  translation 
and  notes,  8vo.  1829,  by  J.  S.  Cardale,  who  has 
also  given  a  revised  copy  of  the  text. 

In  civil  history  we  have  only  one  work  of  primary 
importance,  the  Saxon  Chronicle;  which  is,  in 
fact,  a  collection  of  chronicles,  rather  than  one 
uniform  work,  continued  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
year  1154.  A  portion  of  it  was  first  edited  under 
the  name  of  Chronologia  Saxonica,  at  the  end  of 
Wheloc's  Bede,  fol.  Camb.  1644 ;  and  an  enlarged 
and  improved,  though  still  not  a  complete  edition  of 
1  MS.  Cotum.  Tiberini,  A.  iii 
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the  work,  was  published  by  Edmund  Gibson,  then 
a  scholar  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  LoudoD,  4to.  Oxford,  1692,  accompanied 
by  an  elegant  Latin  version.  An  English  transla- 
tion from  Gibson's  edition,  by  Miss  Gurney,  of 
Keswick,  in  Norfolk,  was  printed  for  private  dis- 
tribution in  1819.  Lastly  appeared  the  Saxon 
Chrooicle,  with  an  English  translation,  and  notes, 
critical  and  explanatory,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Ingram, 
B.D.  4to.  Lond.  1823 — a  work  of  superior  value.  A 
synoptical  view  of  the  different  manuscripts  of  the 
Chronicle  which  remain  is  prefixed,  witli  a  short 
p-ammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language.^  Fox,  in 
his  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church,  speaks  of 
having  seen  a  manuscript  in  Saxon  entitled  the 
iStory  of  Alfred,  written  by  Alfred  himself;  but  no 
fruch  work  is  at  present  known  to  be  extant. 

The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  English,  by 
Bede,  formed  another  of  King  Alfred's  translations. 
Ir  was  first  edited  by  Abraham  Wheloc,  fol.  Cambr. 
i^i-iA,  and  again  by  Dr.  John  Smith  at  Cambridge 
10  1722.  A  third  edition  is  intended  to  appear, 
with  an  English  translation,  in  the  great  collection 
of  our  historians  preparing  by  Mr.  Petrie. 

We  have  but  one  specimen  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  Saxon  knowledge  of  other  countries; 
and  for  that,  too,  we  are  indebted  to  King  Alfred, 
wbo  epitomized  Orosius,  the  best  abridgment  of 
ancient  history  then  extant.  He  sometimes  deserted 
his  author  to  make  additions,  of  which  the  most 
important  of  all  are  an  original  account  of  the 
£eoo;raphy  of  Germany  in  the  ninth  century,  and 
the  two  voyages  of  Ohthere  and  Wulfstan,  already 
noticed.  These  voyages  were  edited  at  the  end  of 
the  Latin  copy  of  Spelman's  Life  of  Alfred,  by  the 
Hon.  Daines  Barrington,  with  an  English  transla- 
tion, in  the  body  of  Orosius,  8vo.  Lond.  1773 ;  and 
ac;ain  more  perfectly  in  1807  by  Dr.  Ingram,  at  the 
end  of  his  inaugural  lecture  as  Saxon  Professor  in 
the  University  of  Oxford. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  several  printed 
editions  of  the  Saxon  laws  by  Lambarde,  Wheloc, 
and  Wilkins. 

A  republication  of  the  Anglo- Saxon  laws  is  in- 
tended to  form  a  part  of  the  Corpus  ilistoricum, 
the  new  History  of  Britain,  undertaken  by  Mr.  H. 
Petrie. 

A  separate  edition  of  Canifte's  Saxon  Laws  was 
published  at  Copenhagen  in  4to.  in  1826,  with 
uumerous  notes,  by  Professor  Rosenvinge. 

There  is  a  copy  of  Wheloc's  Archaionomia  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  in  which  the  celebrated  F. 
Junius  has  made  almost  a  fresh  translation  of  the 
Saxon  laws  neatly  written  above  Lambarde's  ver- 
^ion. 

King  Alfred's  will  is  preserved  in  a  register  of 
the  Abbey  of  Newminster  at  Winchpstor,  founded 
1  y  that  king  a  short  time  before  his  death ;  and, 
<|^  8  legal  document,  is  interesting  to  us  on  many 
'tccounts.     "First,"  as  is  observed  in  the  preface 

'  SgaM  li|^ht  hn  be«n  ftttempted  to  be  thrown  upon  the  authonhip 
'*'  '>he  Axtbwut  portion*  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  in  a  late  publication 
*  trtied  **  Anaent  Hiatorjr,  £n|[lLsh  and  French,  exemplified  in  a  regu- 
».'  Disaeetun  of  the  Sftum  Chronicle.'*    8vo.  Lond.  1630. 
VOL.  I.— 19 


to  the  Oxford  edition,  *»  we  learn  from  it  the  ideas 
entertained  by  the  king  and  the  great  men  of  the 
realm  concerning  the  succession  of  the  crown  in 
the  times  of  the  Saxons.  Secondly,  we  are  in- 
formed of  several  particulars  relative  to  the  rights, 
liberties,  and  privileges  of  the  different  orders  and 
degrees  of  men  at  that  early  period.  Thirdly,  we 
are  furnished  with  many  curious  facts  which  eluci- 
date the  nature  of  the  tenures  by  which  estates 
were  held  in  the  time  of  our  Saxon  ancestors.'' 
Alfred's  will  was  published  nt  Oxford,  by  the  dele- 
gates of  the  University  Press,  in  4to.  in  1786, 
accompanied  by  a  literal  translation  from  the  pen 
of  the  Rev.  Owen  Manning,  the  editor  of  Lye's 
Dictionarium  Saxonico  et  Gothico  Latinum.  It 
was  republished,  with  a  preface  and  additional 
notes,  in  8vo.,  Lond.  1828. 

Here,  too,  may  be  mentioned  the  numerous 
chai*ters  which  remain,  so  extensively  illustrative 
of  the  civil  polity  of  the  Saxons.  They  are  often 
accompanied  by  what  are  termed  land-books,  or 
exemplifications  of  the  boundaries  of  land,  in  the 
less  cultivated  parts  of  our  country,  still  useful  to 
topographers.^  A  collection  of  these  is  intended 
to  form  one  of  the  divisions  of  Mr.  Petrie's  Corpus 
Historicum. 

Our  Saxon  ancestors  were  not  entirely  without 
treatises  on  natural  knowledge  and  medicine,  or 
rather  medical  botany;  for  their  remedies  were 
usually  vegetable  medicines,  sometimes  accompa- 
nied by  incantations.  The  principal,  however, 
were  translations  from  a  Latin  herbal  falsely 
ascribed  to  Apuleius.  The  most  beautiful  and 
curious  manuscript  which  is  known  of  this  work  is 
preserved  in  the  Cottonian  Library,'  accompanied 
by  the  Medicina  ex  Quadrupedibus ;  with  drawings 
not  only  of  the  herbs  and  animals,  but  of  -^scu- 
lapius,  Apuleius  Platonicus,  and  Chiron,  whom  th<^ 
Greeks  reputed  the  inventor  of  medicine.  Another 
ancient  manuscript  of  it  occurs,  though  without  tin- 
drawings,  in  the  Ilatton  Collection  at  Oxford,'  and 
a  third  herbal  is  particularly  described  by  Wanle} 
in  the  catalogue  which  accompanies  Dr.  Ilickes* 
Thesaurus.*  It  forms  a  small  thick  volume  in  oc- 
tavo, largely  written,  and  contains  a  few  specimeuh 
of  incantations.  The  most  valuable  manuscript  in 
medicine,  however,  is  the  Liber  Medicinalis  in  the 
Royal  Library  now  at  the  British  Museum.*  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  work  of  one  Bald,  and 
was  compiled  from  the  old  Latin  physicians,  such 
as  Marcellus,  Scribonius  Largus,  Pliny,  Coclius 
Aurelianus,  and  Theodorus  Priscianus ;  and  is  evi- 
dently of  the  tenth  century,  if  not  earlier. 

In  Romance  literature  we  have  a  fragment  of 
the  story  of  Apollonius  of  Tyre,  which  has  been 
carefully  edited  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Library 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  with  a 
translation  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Thorpe,  8vo.  Lond. 
1834.  The  Latin  of  this  Romance'  forms  the 
153d  chapter  of  the  Gesta  Roraanorum.  The 
story,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  same  upon  which 

*  Scft  Sir  Rirhard  Iloarc's  Ref;istrum  Wiltancnse. 

*  Viiell.  C.  ii.        3  MS.  liuttoti  100,  iraxiscribed  m  MS.  Junius  58. 

*  Tom.  lii.  p.  301.  »  12  D,  xvii. 
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the  play  of  Pericles  was  founded,  attributed  to 
Shakspeare. 

In  grammatical  learning  we  have  a  valuable 
though  late  treatise,  of  which  the  best  manuscripts 
liave  been  neglected.  It  is  a  translation  of  the 
younger  Priscian  by  Archbishop  ^Ifric,  accom- 
panied by  a  glossary  of  words.  Somner,  in  the 
preface  to  his  Dictionary,  complains  of  the  errors 
and  barbarity  of  the  ancient  copy  of  this  glossary 
which  he  used  from  the  library  of  his  and  Junius* 
friend  Rubenius  at  Brussels;  and  Skynner,  in  his 
Ctymologicon,  has  also  noticed  its  errors.  It  is 
remarkable  that,  at  the  close  of  his  preface,  iElfric 
should  express  a  fear  that  his  labors  would  in  after 
rimes  be  mutilated  by  transcribers.  The  variations 
m  the  different  copies  of  the  Glossary  now  remain- 
ing prove  the  reality  of  his  suspicions.  There  are 
several  copies  both  of  the  Grammar  and  the  Glos- 
sary among  the  Cottonian  and  Harleian  manuscripts 
in  the  British  Museum;  but  the  finest  of  all,  and 
by  far  the  most  copious  manuscript,  is  in  the 
Library  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  improved 
by  JElfric  Bata,  the  grammarian's  scholar.  This 
manuscript  is  very  different  from  the  other  copies, 
:md  is  accompanied  with  Dialogues  by  both  iElfrics. 

Such  forms  the  general  survey  of  the  native  lite- 
rature of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  We  have  not  men- 
tioned every  fragment  which  remains,  but  the  reader 
who  would  be  more  inquisitive  has  only  to  refer  to 
Humphry  Wanley's  Catalogue  of  Saxon  Manu- 
scripts, inserted  in  Dr.  Hickes'  Thesaurus,  which 
Wanley  traveled  through  England  to  compile. 

Limited  as  the  circle  of  Saxon  literature  and 
i<cience  may  appear,  it  is  impossible  not  to  reflect 
>vith  wonder  on  the  exertions  of  the  man  to  whom 
»ve  are  indebted  for  the  greater  part;  who,  amidst 
the  most  violent  commotions  of  the  state,  found 
leisure  not  only  to  rival  the  i  justrious  Charlemagne 
in  the  protection  and  promotion  of  literary  merit, 
but  to  surpass  him  in  the  personal  exertions  of  a 
strong  and  active  genius.^ 

*  Heame,  in  a  Note  to  the  English  edition  of  Spelman*s  Life  of 
Alfred,  from  a  memorandam  among  Dr.  Jameii'  manaecripts  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  mention!  a  translation  by  King  Alfred  of  iEaop's 
Fablei  from  the  Greek  into  Latin  and  Saxon  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable that  the  same  fact  is  rnoorded  in  one  of  the  old  Lays  in  the 
Romance  language,  the  Lay  of  .Saop,  the  author  of  which  writes  that 
.^flop's  Fables  were  translated  out  of  Greek  into  Latin  and  into  English, 
liy  King  Alfred,  from  wboee  version,  now  lost,  he  made  bis  own  in 
iFrench  :— 

Eaope  apelum  eest  linre, 

Qu'il  translata  e  fist  escrire 

Del  Griu  en  Latin  le  tuma 

Li  reis  Ahtrex  qui  mult  lama 

Le  translata  puis  en  Engleis 

E  jeo  lai  rim^e  eu  Frauoeis. 

Harl.  MS.  078,  fol.  60. 

la  prosecuting  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  the  reader  will 
find  Dr.  Hickes'  **Linguarnm  Vett.  Septentrionalium  Thesaurus,** 
.1  tea.  fol.  Oxon.  1705,  an  indispensable  work  for  consultation.  The 
Liictaonaries  are,  Somner's,  fol.  Oxford,  1058,  and  Lye*s  *'  Dictionarium 
Snxsoico  et  Gothico  Latinum,"  edited  by  O.  Manning,  3  toIs.  fol.  Lond. 
1 7T9,  with  Benson*s  Vueabulary,  chiefly  abridged  from  Somner,  8vo. 
(>xf.  1701.  The  earliest  Grammar  was  Dr.  Hickes*,  4to.  Oxf.  1689, 
n-prittted  with  additions  in  the  Thesaurus,  and  published  in  an  abridgnd 
firm  by  Ed.  Thwaites,  8to.  Oxf.  1711 ;  Elstob's  Grammar,  4to.  Lnmi. 
1715  ;  Orator  Henley's,  8vo.  Lond.  1790 ;  Manning's,  prefixed  to  Lye*8 
D'ctionary,  fol.  1772  ;  Ingram's  short  Grammar,  prefixed  to  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  4to.  Lond.  1823  ;  Bosworth's  Elements,  accompanied  by  a 
Grammatical  Praxis,  8ro.  Lond.   1823,  followed  by  his  Compendious 


But  even  at  this  early  period  the  Saxon  is  not 
our  only  native  literature  that  claims  some  notice. 
The  Irish  were  probably  possessed  of  the  knoMrU 
edge  of  letters  from  a  very  remote  antiquity ;  for, 
although  the  forms  of  their  present  alphabetical 
characters  are   Roman,  and  were  probably  intro- 
duced by  St.  Patrick,  it  is  very  remarkable,  as  iwe 
have  before  observed,  that  the  alphabet,  in   the 
number  and  powers  of  its  elements,  exactly  corre- 
sponds with  that  which  Cadmus  is  recorded  to  have 
brought  to  Greece  from  Phenicia.    If  we  may  be- 
lieve the  national  traditions,  and  the  most  ancient 
existing  chronicles,  the  Irish  also  possessed  a  suc- 
cession of  Bards  from  their  first  settlement  in  the 
country ;  and  the  names  at  least  of  some  of  those 
that  are  said  to  have  flourished  so  early  as  in  the 
first  century  of  our  era  are  still  remembered.     But 
the  oldest  bardic  compositions  that  have  been  pre- 
served are  of  the  fifth  century.     Some  fragments  of 
metrical  productions  to  which  this  date  is  attributed 
are  found  in  the  old  annalists,  and  more  abundant 
specimens  occur  in  the  same  records  under  each 
of  the  succeeding  centuries.     The  oldest  existing 
Irish  manuscript,  however,  is  believed  to  be  the 
Psalter  of  Coshel,  a  collection  of  bardic  legends, 
compiled  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  by 
Cormac  Mac  Culinan,  Bishop  of  Cashel  and  King  of 
Munster.    But  the  most  valuable  remains  of  this 
period  of  Irish  literature  that  have  come  down  to  us 
are  the  various  historical  records  in  prose,  called 
the  Annals  of  Tigernach,  of  the  Four  Masters  of 
Ulster,  and  many  others.     The  most  important  of 
these  have  been  published  in  the  original,  and  ac- 
companied with  Latin  translations,  in  Dr.  O'Conor's 
**  Rerum  Hibernicarum  Scriptores  Veteres,"  4  vols. 
4to.  Buckingham,  1814-1826  ;  a  splendid  monument 
of  the  munificence  of  his  grace  the  present  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  at  whose  expense  the  work  was 
pr^ared  and  printed,  and  from  the  treasures  of 
whose  library  its  contents  were  principally  derived. 
Tigernach,  the  oldest  of  these  Irish  annalists  whose 
works  we  have  in  the  original  form,  lived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century ;  but  both  his  and 
the  other  Annals  profess,  and  are  believed,  to  have 
been  compiled  from  authentic  records  of  much 
greater  antiquity.     They  form  undoubtedly  a  col- 
lection of  materials  in  the  highest  degree  precious 
for  the  information  they  supply  with  regard  to  the 
history  both  of  Ireland  and  of  the  other  early  Brit- 
ish   kingdoms.     These    Annals  dififer  wholly    in 
character  from  the  metrical  legends  of  Irish  history 
found  in  the  book  of  Cashel  and  in  the  other  later 
compositions  of  the  Bards.     They  consist  of  ac- 
counts of  events  related  for  the  most  part  both  with 
sobriety  and  precision,  and  with  the  careful  notatiun 
of  dates  that  might  be  expected  from  a  contem- 
porary and  official  recorder.     They  are  in  aU  prob- 

Grammar,  8to.  Lond.  1896 ;  Gwilt^s  Radimeuts,  8vo.  Lond.  1839:  an<J 
Raake*8  Grammar  of  the  Ang^lo-Sazon  Ton^e,  translated  frum  t]i« 
Danish  by  B.  Thorpe,  9nd  edit.  8to.  Copenh.  )8S0.  Riske's  GrammHr 
was  first  published  at  Copenhagen,  8to.  1817.  To  these  may  be  adde*!. 
"Analecta  Anglo-Sazonica.  A  Selection,  in  pruao  and  verve,  fmrn 
Anglo-Saxon  authors  of  various  ages;  with  a  Glossary.  Dengnxi 
chiefly  as  a  First  Book  fur  Students."  By  Benjamin  Thorpe.  9v  *. 
L^md.  1834. 
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abiJitj,  indeed,  copies  of,  or  compilations  from,  public 
records. 

Not  of  such  historic  importance,  but  still  more 
cariouB  and  interesting  in  another  point  of  view, 
are  the  remains  we  still  possess  of  the  early  Welsh 
literature.     The  Welsh  have  no  annals  to  be  com- 
pared in  Talue  with  those  of  the  Irish ;  but  some  of 
their  Bruts,  or  chronicles,  fabulous  as  they  evidently 
in  great  part  are,  are  undoubtedly  of  considerable 
antiquity.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Geoffi-ey 
of  Monmouth's  Latin  history  is  really  a  translation 
from  a  much  older  Welsh  original.     The  Chronicle 
of  Tyssilio,  who  flourished  in  the  seventh  century, 
Uill  surrives,  and  has  been  published  in  the  original 
(in  the  Welsh  Archxology),  as  well  as  in  an  English 
tnmslstion,  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Roberts,  8yo.  Lond. 
1(310.     The  Laws  of  Howel  Dha,  who  reigned  in 
Soath  Wales  in  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century, 
hare  been  printed  with  a  Latin  translation,  by  Wot- 
ton,in  his  Leges  Wallicae,  fol.  1730.    They  develop 
a  state  of  society  in  which  many  primitive  features 
are  strangely  mixed  up  with  a  general  aspect  of 
considerable  civilization,  and  all  the  order  of  a  well- 
establ'shed  political  system.     Then  there  are  the 
singular  compositions  called  the  Triads,  which  are 
enumerations  of  events  or  other  particulars,  bound 
together  in  knots  of  three,  by  means  of  some  title 
or  genera]  observation — sometimes  it  must  be  con- 
fessed forced  and  far-fetched  enough — ^under  which 
it  is  conceived  they  may  all  be  included.     Of  the 
Triads,  some  are  moral,  and  others  historical.   The 
historical  are  certainly  not  all   ancient;   for  they 
contain  allusions  to  events  that  took  place  in  the 
rei^  of  our  Edward  I. ;  but  it  appears  most  proba- 
ble that  the  form  of  composition  which  they  exem- 
plitj  was  k>ng  in  use  ;  and,  if  so,  the  comparatively 
modern  character  of  some  of  them  does  not  disprove 
the  antiquity  of  others.     A  late  writer,  who  consid- 
ers them  to  be  a  compilation  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, admits  that  they   »« reflect,   in   a  small  and 
moderately  faithful  mirror,  various  passages  of  bardic 
composition  which  are  lost.*'^     The  most  volumi- 
oous  of  the  ancient  Welsh  remains,  however,  are 
the  poems  of  the  Bards.     The  authenticity  of  these 
compositions  may  be  considered  to  be  now  estab- 
tiahed  beyond   dispute,  by  the   labors   of  various 
writers  by  whom  the  subject  has  been  recently 
mrestigated,  and  especially  by  Mr.  Turner's  able 
and  elaborate  "  Vindication.*''     The  most  ancient 
of  them  are  the  poems  ascribed  to  the  four  bards, 
Aneurin,  Taliesin,  Lly  warch  Hen,  and  Merdhin,  or 
Merlin,  the  Caledonian,  who  all  appear  to  have  be- 
koged  to  the  sixth  century.  A  few  additional  pieces 
ha?e  also  been  preserved  of  the  seventh,  eighth, 
ainth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries,   which   are 
printed  along  with  those  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
''Myrvyrian  Archaeok)gy  of  Wales,"  3  vols.  8vo. 
Lond.  1801.     Much  of  this  early  Welsh  poetry  is 
m  a  strangely  mystical  style,  and  its  general  spirit 
u  evidently  much  more  Druidical  than  Christian. 

'  Bmnam  after  tb«  Romanif  xtr. 

*  P«Hi«ked  «t  the  end  of  his  History  of  t1i«  Anvio-Saxons.  Bee 
•1»  *•  Rev.  B.  Datms*  Cehic  RaMardwa,  Mr.  Probert's  Preface  to 
k»  edicioB  of  Anearin,  and  Briunnia  after  the  Romans,  i.-vi. 


The  author  of  «*  Britannia  after  the  Romans  "  has 
endeavored  to  show  that  a  revival  of  Druidism  was 
effected  in  Wales  in  the  sixth  century,  principally 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Bards,  whose  order  had 
formerly  composed  so  distinguished  a  part  of  that 
system ;  and  certainly  the  whole  character  of  this 
ancient  poetry  seems  strongly  to  confirm  that  sup- 
position, which  does  not,  however,  rest  upon  this  evi. 
dence  alone.  No  existing  manuscript  of  these  poenos, 
we  may  observe,  nor  any  other  Welsh  manuscript, 
appears  to  be  much  older  than  the  twelfth  century. 

As  the  forms  of  the  Saxon  alphabetical  characters 
are  the  same  with  those  of  the  Irish,  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  from  Ireland  the  Saxons  derived  their 
first  knowledge  of  letters.  There  was  certainly, 
however,  very  little  literature  in  the  country  before 
the  arrival  of  Augustin,  in  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century.  Augustin  is  supposed  to  have  established 
schools  at  Canterbury ;  and  about  a  quarter  of  a 
century  afterwards,  Sigebert,  King  of  the  East  An- 
gles, who  had  spent  part  of  his  early  life  in  France, 
is  stated  by  Bede  to  have,  upon  his  coming  to  the 
throne,  founded  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of 
the  youth  of  his  dominions  similar  to  those  he  had 
seen  abroad.  The  schools  planted  by  Augustin  at 
Canterbury  were  afterwards  greatly  extended  and 
improved  by  his  successor.  Archbishop  Theodore, 
who  obtained  the  see  in  668.  Theodore  and  his 
learned  friend  Adrian,  Bede  informs  us,  delivered 
instructions  to  crowds  of  pupils,  not  only  in  divinity, 
but  also  in  astronomy,  medicine,  arithmetic,  and  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages.  Bede  states,  that  some 
of  the  scholars  of  these  accomplished  foreigners  were 
alive  in  his  time,  to  whom  the  Greek  and  Latin  were 
as  familiar  as  their  mother  tongue.  Schools  now 
began  to  multiply  in  other  parts,  and  were  generally 
to  be  found  in  all  the  monasteries  and  at  the  bishops' 
seats.  Of  these  episcopal  and  monastic  schools,  that 
founded  by  Bishop  Benedict,  in  his  abbey  at  Wear- 
mouth,  where  Bede  was  educated,  and  that  which 
Archbishop  Egbert  established  at  York,  where  Al- 
cuin  studied,  were  among  the  most  famous.  Others 
of  gr^at  reputation  were  superintended  by  learned 
teachers  from  Ireland.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned that  of  Maildulf  at  Malmesbury,  to  which 
Aldhelm  repaired  after  having  studied  for  some  time 
under  Adrian.  At  Glastonbury  also,  it  is  related  in 
the  life  of  St.  Dunstan,  some  Irish  ecclesiastics  had 
settled,  the  books  belonging  to  whom  Dunstan  is 
recorded  to  have  diligently  studied.  The  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom  were  indebted  for  the  first  light 
of  learning  as  well  as  of  religion  to  the  missionaries 
from  lona. 

It  should  not  seem  to  be  altogether  correct  to 
attribute  the  decline  and  extinction  of  this  earliest 
literary  civilization  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  wholly  to 
the  Danish  invasions.  The  Northmen  did  not 
make  their  appearance  till  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighth  century,  nor  did  their  ravages  occasion  any 
considerable  public  alarm  till  long  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ninth ;  but  for  a  whole  century 
preceding  this  date,  learning  in  England  appears  to 
have  been  falling  into  decay.  Bede,  who  died  in 
1  735,  exactly  ninety-seven  years  before  that  landing 
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of  the  Danes  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppej,  in  the  reign  of 
Egbert,^  which  was  followed  by  incessant  attacks  of 
a  similar  kind,  until  the  fierce  marauders  at  last  won 
for  themselves  a  settlement  in  the  country,  is  the 
last  name  eminent  for  scholarship  that  occurs  in 
this  portion  of  the  English  annals.  The  historian 
Malmesbury,  indeed,  affirms  that  the  death  of  Bede 
was  fatal  to  learning  in  England,  and  especially  to 
history  ;  **  insomuch  that  it  may  be  said,"  he  adds, 
writing  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century, 
«*  that  almost  all  knowledge  of  past  events  was  buried 
in  the  same  grave  with  him,  and  hath  continued  in 
that  condition  even  to  our  times."  *♦  There  was 
not  so  much  as  one  Englishman,"  Malmesbury  de- 
clares, "  left  behind  Bede,  who  emulated  the  glory 
which  he  had  acquired  by  his  studies,  imitated  his 
example,  or  pursued  the  path  to  knowledge  which 
he  had  pointed  out.  A  few,  indeed,  of  his  succes- 
sors were  good  men,  and  not  unlearned,  but  they 
generally  spent  their  lives  in  an  inglorious  silence; 
while  the  far  greater  number  sunk  into  sloth  and 
ignorance,  until  by  degrees  the  love  of  learning  was 
quite  extinguished  in  this  island  for  a  long  time." 

The  devastations  of  the  Danes  completed  what 
had  probably  been  begun  by  the  confusion  of  the  in- 
ternal dissensions  that  attended  the  breaking  up  of 
the  original  system  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  perhaps 
also  by  the  natural  decay  of  the  national  spirit  among 
a  race  long  habituated  to  a  stirring  and  adventurous 
life,  and  now  left  in  undisturbed  ease  and  quiet  be- 
fore the  spirit  of  a  new  and  superior  activity  had 
been  sufficiently  diffused  among  them.  Nearly  all 
the  monasteries  and  the  schools  connected  with 
them  throughout  the  kingdom  were  either  actually 
laid  in  ashes  by  the  northern  invaders,  or  were  de- 
serted in  the  general  terror  and  distraction  occa- 
sioned by  their  attacks.  When  Alfred  was  a  young 
man,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  he 
could  find  no  masters  to  instruct  him  in  any  of  the 
higher  branches  of  learning;  there  were  at  that 
time,  according  to  his  biographer  Asser,  few  or 
none  among  the  West  Saxons  who  had  any  scholar- 
ship, or  could  so  much  as  road  with  propriety  and 
ease.  The  reading  of  the  Latin  language  is  proba- 
bly what  is  here  alluded  to.  Alfred  has  himself 
stated,  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  Gregory's 
Pastoralia,  that  though  many  of  the  English  at  his 
accession  could  read  their  native  language  well 
enough,  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  was  so 
much  decayed,  that  there  were  very  few  to  the 
south  of  the  Humber  who  understood  the  common 
prayers  of  the  church,  or  were  capable  of  translating 
II  single  sentence  of  Latin  into  English ;  and  to  the 
Houth  of  the  Thames  he  could  not  recollect  that 
there  was  one  possessed  of  this  very  moderate 
amount  of  learning.  Contrasting  this  lamentable 
state  of  things  with  the  better  days  that  had  gone 
before,  he  exclaims,  "  I  wish  thee  to  know  that  it 
comes  very  often  into  my  mind,  what  wise  men  there 
wore  in  England,  both  laymen  and  ecclesiastics,  and 
liow  happy  those  times  were  to  England!  The 
sacred  profession  was  diligent  both  to  teach  and  to 
learn.     Men  from  abroad  sought  wisdom  and  learn- 

1  See  anto,  p.  142. 


ing  in  this  country,  though  we  must  now  go  out  of 
it  to  obtain  knowledge  if  we  should  wish  to  have  it." 

It  was  not  till  he  was  nearly  forty  years  of  age, 
that  Alfred  himself  commenced  his  study  of  the 
Latin  language.  Before  this,  however,  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  rescued  his  dominions  from  the  hands  of 
the  Danes,  and  reduced  these  foreign  disturbers  to 
subjection,  he  had  exerted  himself  with  his  charac- 
teristic activity  in  bringing  about  the  restoration  of 
letters  as  well  as  of  peace  and  order.  He  had  in- 
vited to  his  court  all  the  most  learned  men  he  could 
discover  anywhere  in  his  native  land,  and  had  even 
brought  over  instructors  for  himself  and  his  people 
from  other  countries.  Werefrith,  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester ;  Ethelstan  and  Werwulf,  two  Mercian 
priests  ;  and  Plegmund,  also  a  Mercian,  who  after- 
wards became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  were  some 
of  the  English  of  whose  superior  acquirements  he 
thus  took  advantage.  Asser  he  brought  from  the 
western  extremity  of  Wales.  Grimbald  he  obtained 
from  France,  having  sent  an  embassy  of  bishops, 
presbyters,  deacons,  and  religious  laymen,  bearing 
valuable  presents  to  his  ecclesiastical  superior  Fulco, 
the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  to  ask  permission  for  the 
great  scholar  to  be  allowed  to  come  to  reside  in 
England.  And  so  in  other  instances,  like  the  bee, 
looking  everywhere  for  honey,  to  quote  the  simili- 
tude of  his  biographer,  this  admirable  prince  sought 
abroad  in  all  directions  for  the  treasure  which  his 
own  kingdom  did  not  afford. 

The  works  which  he  is  known  to  have  translated 
from  the  Latin,  after  he  had  acquired  that  language, 
have  been  enumerated  in  a  preceding  page.  These 
labors,  so  interesting  and  valuable  to  posterity,  he 
seems  himself  to  have  been  half  inclined  to  regard 
as  to  be  justified  only  by  the  low  state  into  which 
all  learning  had  fallen  among  his  countiymen  in  his 
time,  and  as  likely  perhaps  to  be  rather  of  disseivico 
than  otherwise  to  the  cause  of  real  scholarship. 
Reflecting  on  the  erudition  which  had  existed  in 
the  country  at  a  former  period,  and  which  had  made 
those  volumes  in  the  learned  languages  useful  that 
now  lay  unopened,  **  I  wondered  greatly,"  he  says, 
**  that  of  those  good  wise  men  who  were  formerly 
in  our  nation,  and  who  had  all  learned  fully  these 
books,  none  would  translate  any  part  into  their  own 
language ;  but  I  soon  answered  myself,  and  said. 
They  never  thought  that  men  would  be  so  reckless, 
and  that  learning  would  be  so  fallen.  They  inten- 
tionally omitted  it,  and  wished  that  there  should  be 
more  wisdom  in  the  land,  by  many  languages  being 
known."  He  then  called  to  recollection,  however, 
what  benefit  had  been  derived  by  all  nations  from 
the  translation  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
first  into  Latin,  and  then  into  the  various  modern 
tongues ;  and,  »*  therefore,"  he  concludes,  »» I  think 
it  better,  if  you  think  so  (ho  is  addressing  Wulfsig, 
the  Bishop  of  London),  that  we  also  translate  some 
books,  the  most  necessary  for  all  men  to  know,  that 
we  all  may  know  them ;  and  we  may  do  this,  with 
God*B  help,  very  easily,  if  we  have  peace ;  so  that  all 
the  youth  that  are  now  in  England,  who  are  free- 
men, and  possess  sufficient  wealth,  may  for  a  time 
apply  to  no  other  task  till  they  first  Well  know  to  read 
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English.  Let  those  learn  Latin  afterwards,  who  will 
know  more,  and  advance  to  a  higher  condition."  In 
this  wise  and  benevolent  spirit  he  acted.  The  old 
writers  seem  to  state  that,  besides  the  translations 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  he  executed  many  others 
that  are  now  lost. 

It  is  probable,  though  there  is  no  sufficient  au- 
thority for  llie  statement,  that  Alfred  reestablished 
Eoany  of  the  old  monastic  and  episcopal  schools  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Asser  expressly 
mentions  that  he  founded  a  seminary  for  the  sons  of 
the  nobility,  to  the  support  of  which  he  devoted  no 
less  than  an  eighth  part  of  his  whole  revenue. 
Hither  even  some  noblemen  repaired  who  had  far 
oQtgrown  their  youth,  but  nevertheless  had  scarcely 
or  not  at  all  begun  their  acquaintance  with  books. 
Id  another  place  Asser  speaks  of  this  school,  to 
which  Alfred  is  stated  to  have  sent  his  own  son 
Aethelweard,  as  being  attended  not  only  by  the 
sons  of  almost  all  the  nobility  of  the  realm,  but 
also  by  numy  of  the  inferior  classes.  It  was  pro- 
Tided  with  several  masters.  The  common  opinion 
is,  that  this  seminary,  instituted  by  Alfred,  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  foundation  of  the  illustrious  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Oxford. 

Up  to  this  time  absolute  illiteracy  seems  to  have 
been  common  even  among  the  highest  classes  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  We  have  just  seen  that,  when 
Alfred  established  his  schools,  they  were  as  much 
needed  for  the  nobility  who  had  reached  an  advanced 
or  a  mature  age  as  for  their  children ;  and  indeed 
the  scheme  of  instruction  seems  to  have  been  in- 
tended from  the  first  to  embrace  the  former  as  well 
as  the  latter,  for,  according  to  Asser's  account, 
every  person  of  rank  or  substance  who,  either  from 
iige  or  want  of  capacity,  was  unable  to  learn  to  read 
himself,  was  compelled  to  send  to  school  either  his 
son  or  a  kinsman,  or,  if  he  had  neither,  a  servant, 
that  he  might  at  least  be  read  to  by  some  one. 
Anglo-Saxon  charters  exist,  which,  instead  of  the 
names  of  the  kings,  exhibit  their  marks,  used,  as  it 
is  frankly  explained,  in  consequence  of  their  igoo- 
rance  of  letters. 

The  measures  begun  by  Alfred  for  effecting  the 
literary  civilization  of  his  subjects  were  probably 
pursued  under  his  successors;  but  the  period  of 
the  next  three  quarters  of  a  century,  notwithstand^ 
ini;  some  short  intervals  of  repose,  was  on  the 
whole  too  troubled  to  admit  of  much  attention  being 
siren  to  the  carrying  out  of  his  plans,  or  even,  it 
maj  be  apprehended,  the  maintenance  of  what  he 
had  set  up.  Dunstan,  indeed,  during  his  adminis- 
tration, appears  to  have  exerted  himself  with  zeal 
in  enforcing  a  higher  standard  of  learning  as  well 
M  of  morals,  or  of  asceticism,  among  the  clergy. 
Bnt  the  renewal  of  the  Danish  wars,  after  the  nc- 
ression  of  Ethelred,  and  the  state  of  misery  and 
confosion  in  which  the  country  was  kept  from  this 
cause  till  its  conquest  by  Canute,  nearly  forty  years 
after,  must  have  again  laid  in  ruins  the  greater  part 
of  its  literary  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  establish, 
ments.  The  concluding  portion  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury was  thus,  probably,  a  time  of  as  deep  intellectual 
darkness  in  England  as  it  was  throughout  most  of 


the  rest  of  Europe.  Under  Canute,  however,  who 
was  a  wbe  as  well  as  a  powerful  sovereign,  the 
schools  no  doubt  rose  again  and  flourished.  We 
have  the  testimony  of  the  historian  Ingulphus,  who 
wrote  immediately  after  the  Norman  conquest,  but 
whose  boyhood  coincided  with  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  the  Confessor,  that  at  that  time  seminaries 
of  the  higher  as  well  as  elementary  learning  existed 
in  England.  He  tells  us  that,  having  been  born  in 
the  city  of  London,  he  was  first  sent  to  school  at 
Westminster ;  and  that  from  Westminster  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Oxford,  where  he  studied  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  and  the  rhetorical  writings  of  Cicero. 
This  is,  we  believe,  the  earliest  express  mention  of 
the  University  of  Oxford. 

The  studies  that  were  cultivated  in  those  ages 
were  few  in  number  and  of  very  limited  scope. 
Alcuin,  in  a  letter  to  his  patron  Charlemagne,  has 
enumerated,  in  the  fantastic  rhetoric  of  the  period, 
the  subjects  in  which  he  instructed  his  pupils  in 
the  school  of  St.  Martin.  **  To  some,"  says  he, 
"  I  administer  the  honey  of  the  sacred  writings ; 
others  I  try  to  inebriate  with  the  wine  of  the  ancient 
classics.  I  begin  the  nourishment  of  some  with  the 
apples  of  grammatical  subtlety.  I  strive  to  ilium i- 
nate  many  by  the  arrangement  of  the  stars,  .as  from 
the  painted  roof  of  a  lofty  palace."  In  plain  lan- 
guage, his  instructions  embraced  grammar,  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  astronomy,  and  theo- 
logy. In  the  poem  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of 
his  own  education  at  York,  the  same  writer  informs 
us  that  the  studies  there  pursued  comprehended, 
besides  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  poetry,  "the  har- 
mony of  the  sky,  the  labor  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the 
five  zones,  the  seven  wandering  planets ;  the  laws, 
risings  and  settings  of  the  stars,  and  the  atrial  mo- 
tions of  the  sea ;  earthquakes ;  the  nature  of  man, 
cattle,  birds,  and  wild  beasts,  with  tlieir  various 
kind  and  forms ;  and  the  sacred  Scriptures." 

This  poem  of  Alcuin's  is  especially  interesting 
for  the  account  it  gives  us  of  the  contents  of  the 
library  collected  by  Archbishop  Egbert  at  York, 
the  benefit  of  which  Alcuin  had  enjoyed  in  his 
early  years,  and  which  he  seems  to  speak  of  in  his 
letter  to  Charlemagne,  already  quoted,  as  far  supe- 
rior  to  any  collection  then  existing  in  France.  He 
proposes  that  some  of  his  pupils  should  be  sent  to 
York  to  make  copies  of  the  manuscripts  there  for 
the  imperial  library  at  Tours.  Among  them,  he 
says,  were  the  works  of  Jerome,  Hilary,  Ambrose, 
Austin,  Athanasius,  Orosius,  the  Popes  Gregory 
and  Leo,  Basil,  Fulgentius,  Cassiodorus,  John  Chry- 
sostom,  Athelmus,  Bede,  Victorious,  Boethius ;  the 
ancient  historical  writers,  as  he  calls  them,  Pom- 
peius  (most  probably  Justin,  the  epitomizer  of  the 
lost  Trogus  Pompeius),  and  Pliny ;  Aristotle,  Cicero; 
the  later  poets  Sedulius  and  Juvencus ;  Alcuin  him- 
self, Clement,  Prosper,  Paulinus,  Arator,  Fortu- 
natus,  and  Lact^ntius  (writers  of  various  kinds  evi- 
dently thus  jumbled  together  to  suit  the  exigencies 
of  the  verse) ;  Virgil,  Statins,  Lucan ;  the  author 
of  the  Ars  Grammaticas;  the  grammarians  and 
scholiasts,  Probus,  Phocas,  Donatus,  Priscian,  and 
Servius;  Entychius;   Pompeius  (probably  Festus) 
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and  Comnienianus ;  besides,  he  adds,  many  more 
whom  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  This  was 
certainly  a  very  extraordinary  amount  of  literary 
treasure  to  be  amassed  in  one  place,  and  by  one 
man,  at  a  period  when  books  were  everywhere  so 
scarce  and  necessarily  bore  so  high  a  price.  *<  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  seventh  century,"  says  War- 
ton,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Introduction  of  Learn- 
ing into  England,  **even  in  the  Papal  library  at 
Rome,  the  number  of  books  was  so  inconsiderable 
that  Pope  St.  Martin  requested  Sanctamand,  Bishop 
of  Maestricht,  if  possible,  to  supply  this  defect  from 
the  remotest  parts  of  Germany.  In  the  year  855,' 
Lupus,  Abbot  of  Ferri^res  in  France,  sent  two  of 
his  monks  to  Pope  Benedict  the  Third,  to  beg  a 
copy  of  Cicero  de  Oratore,  and  Quintilian's  Insti- 
tutes, and  some  other  books :  '  for,'  says  the  abbot, 
*  although  we  have  part  of  these  books,  yet  there  is 
no  whole  or  complete  copy  of  them  in  ail  France.* 
Albert,'  Abbot  of  Gemblours,  who  with  incredible 
labor  and  immense  expense  had  collected  an  hun- 
dred volumes  on  theological  and  fifty  on  profane 
subjects,  imagined  he  had  formed  a  splendid  library. 
About  the  year  790  Charlemagne  granted  an  un- 
limited right  of  hunting  to  the  Abbot  and  monks  of 
Sithiur  for  making  their  gloves  and  girdles  of  the 
skins  of  the  deer  they  killed,  and  covers  for  their 
books.  We  may  imagine  that  these  religionists 
were  more  fond  of  hunting  than  of  reading.  It  is 
certain  that  they  were  obliged  to  hunt  before  they 
could  read ;  and,  at  least,  it  is  probable  that  under 
these  circumstances,  and  of  such  materials,  they  did 
not  manufacture  many  volumes.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century  books  were  so  scarce  in  Spain, 
that  one  and  the  same  copy  of  the  Bible,  St.  Je- 
rome's  Epistles,  and  some  volumes  of  ecclesiastical 
offices  and  martyrologies,  often  served  several  dif- 
ferent monasteries.**  To  these  instances  we -may 
add  what  Bede  relates  in  his  History  of  the  Abbots 
of  Wearmouth,  in  which  monastery,  as  already 
mentioned,  Benedict  Biscopt,  the  founder,  had  about 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century  collected  a  consid- 
erable library,  at  the  cost  not  only  of  much  money, 
but  also  of  no  little  personal  exertion,  having  made 
five  journeys  to  Rome  for  the  purchase  of  books, 
relics,  and  other  furniture  and  decorations  for  the 
establishment.  Bede  records  that  Benedict  sold 
one  of  his  volumes,  a  work  on  cosmography,  to  his 
sovereign,  Alfred  of  Northumberland,  for  eight 
hides  of  land. 

The  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  existing 
remains  of  the  Saxon  literature,  and  of  the  other 
works  of  the  period  under  review,  has  sufficiently 
indicated  the  branches  of  learning  and  science  that 
were  chiefly  ctdtivated.  We  shall,  therefore,  merely 
add  a  short  account  of  the  state  of  the  fine  arts  of 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  music  among 
tho  Anglo- Saxons. 


It  wiU  be  proper  to  introduce  our  notice  of  the 
Anfi;lo-Saxon  architecture  by  a  short  inquiry  into  its 
origin,  especially  as  we  shall  find  that  the  Norman 
style,  and  perhaps  in  some  particulars  that  of  the 


middle  ages  in  general,  may  be  traced  to  the  same 
source. 

The  pure  style  of  classical  architecture  perfected 
by  the  Gh'eeks,  underwent  several  modifications  in 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  which  materiaUy  changed 
its  character,  and  finally  led  to  its  debasement.  Even 
the  Roman  temples,  which  are  direct  imitations  of 
those  of  the  Greeks,  have  not  the  same  parity  of 
style,  though  superior  to  them  in  magnificence ;  and 
in  their  more  extensive  wprks,  the  use  of  the  arch 
draws  a  strong  line  between  the  architecture  of  the 
Romans  and  that  of  the  Greeks,  the  distinctive 
characteristic  of  the  latter  being  the  horizontal 
architrave  supported  on  columns.  But  though  the 
Romans  adopted  the  arch  in  their  oonstmctions, 
they  did  not  therefore  abandon  the  architectural 
details  of  the  Greeks ;  when,  from  the  introduction 
of  vaulted  coverings  and  arched  forms  generally, 
columns  ceased  to  be  used  as  supports,  they  were 
retained  as  ornaments;  and  it  is  this  combination 
of  incongruous  members,  of  vaults  with  columns  and 
horizontal  architraves,  to  which,  by  the  gradual 
addition  of  other  corruptions,  we  owe  the  style  of 
architecture  which  at  length  became  universal 
throughout  the  extent  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
to  which  has  been  given  the  name  of  Romanesque. 

To  this  point,  the  decKne  of  the  Roman  archi- 
tecture was  rapidly  advancing  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Diocletian.  In  the  baths  of  Diocletian  at  Rome, 
vast  groined  vaultings  are  supported  on  columns, 
and  their  outward  thrust  counterpoised  by  external 
piers,  performing  the  same  office  as  the  buttresses 
so  extensively  introduced  into  the  constructions  of 
later  ages.  In  the  palace  of  Spahtro,  built  by  the 
same  emperor,  the  porticos  of  the  internal  courts 
are  formed  by  arches  springing  directly  from  single 
columns ;  and  over  the  principal  entrance,  or  golden 
gate  of  the  palace,  smaQ  arches  springing  from 
columns — ^the  columns  resting  on  consoles  project- 
ing from  the  wall — are  introduced  merely  as  a  dec- 
oration ;  and  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  with  refer- 
ence to  the  purpose  for  which  this  example  is  cited. 
that  we  find  in  the  consoles  two  forms  which  make 
a  most  important  figure  in  the  decorations  of  the 
eleventh  century,  viz.,  the  zigzag  ornament  and  the 
corbel  head. 

/  To  what  state  of  decay  the  arts  had  fallen  when 
Constantine  removed  the  seat  of  empire  to  Byzan- 
tium, may  be  seen  by  such  parts  of  his  triumphal 
arch  at  Rome,  as  were  the  work  of  that  period. 
The  empire  and  the  arts  decayed  together,  and  the 
general  decline  of  prosperity  finally  led  to  the  ruin- 
ous custom  of  demolishing  ancient  bi^ldings,  in 
order  to  furnish  Materials  for  erecting  new  ones, 
and  especially  such  as  were  required  by  the  spread 
and  supremacy  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
ancient  temples  were  incapable  of  being  converted 
to  the  purposes  of  Christian  worship;  but  the 
Basilicas  were  so  well  calculated  to  receive  large 
assemblies  of  people,  that  their  form  was  adopted 
and  retained  in  the  construction  of  churches,  their 
name  became  diverted  from  its  original  meaning; 
and  the  Christian  Basilicas,  erected  with  the  spoils 
of  ancient  Rome,  remain  the  most  striking  monu.> 
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GoLDBN  Gats  or  tbi  Palacs  or  Dioclbtiah  at  Spalatbo. 


meots  of  the  tx^-barons  magnificence  of  the  lower 
seems  to  be  no  foundation  for  attributing 


ages. 
There 


COMOLB  PEOM  THB  PaLACB   AT  SPALATBQ 


to  the  Goths  and  other  northern  nations  who  over- 
ran the  Roman  provinces,  any  iiifluence  upon  the 
state  of  art,  further  than  that  of  precipitating  its  fall. 
On  the  contrary,  these  conquerors,  with  the  wealth 
of  the  Roman  empire,  carried  back  with  them  a 
taste  for  the  ai*ts  of  civilization ;  and  the  conversion 
of  the  northern  nations  to  Christianity,  which  estab- 
lished an  intimate  connexion  with  Rome  and  with 
the  Latin  clergy,  introduced  among  them  as  much 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  as  survived  in  the  western 
world.  With  some  modifications,  the  Roman  archi- 
tecture of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  will  be  found 
to  have  prevailed  wherever  the  Christian  religion 
was  established;  and  as  regards  the  Goths,  so  far 
from  having  any  distinct  architecture  of  their  own, 
there  is  positive  proof  that  the  buildings  erected  by 
Theodoric,  who  reigned  in  Italy  from  493  to  526, 
and  was  a  great  builder,  were  in  the  Roman  style, 
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and  built  by  Roman  architects.  The  celebrated 
Boethius  is  named  by  Cassiodorus  as  one  of  the 
architects  of  that  conqueror.  Nor  is  there  any 
proof  that  the  Lombards  carried  with  them  into 
Italy  any  innovations  in  architecture,  or  that  during 
the  existence  of  their  kingdom,  which  lasted  for 
above  two  centuries,  they  introduced  any  deviations 
from  the  style  they  found  established  there.  What- 
ever modifications  architecture  may  have  received 
in  Italy,  are  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  Byzan- 
tines, who  long  tookthe  lead  in  all  matters  connected 
with  the  arts. 

Admitting  this  view  of  the  state  of  the  arts  sub- 
sequently to  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great,  we 
shall  not  expect  to  find  any  original  traces  of  art 
among  a  people  in  so  rude  a  state  as  the  Saxons  at 
the  time  of  their  settlement  in  England.  They 
came  as  invaders  and  destroyers ;  they  entered  an 
abandoned  and  despoiled  province,  and  neither 
brought  nor  inherited  the  arts.  Most  of  the  edi- 
fices, either  public  or  private,  which  the  Romans, 
in  accordance  with  their  universal  practice  in  their 
provinces,  had  erected  in  Britain,  appear  to  have 
perished  during  the  devastating  wars  in  which  the 
country  was  involved  with  Scots,  Picts,  and  Saxons ; 
and  the  final  supremacy  of  the  latter  obliterated  the 
arts,  till  they  were  restored  from  without. 

That  the  Saxons  erected  temples  of  some  kind 
for  their  pagan  worship  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
of  their  form  or  materials  nothing  is  known  with 
certainty.  It  has,  indeed,  been  inferred,  that  they 
were  not  altogether  deficient  in  show  or  solidity, 
from  the  fact  that  some  of  them  were  converted 
into  churches  at  the  first  establishment  of  Christi- 
anity ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Pope  Gregory  writes 
to  St.  Augustin,  advising  him  not  to  demolish  the 
temples,  but  to  cast  out  and  destroy  the  idols  and 
consecrate  them  to  tlio  service  of  God.  This,  how- 
over,  throws  no  light  upon  the  nature  or  extent  of 
the  Saxon  temples.  Gregory's  impression  of  tem- 
ples was  a  Roman  one,  and  in  any  case  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  the  buildings  of  a  people  so 
uncultivated  as  the  Saxons  before  their  conversion, 
ever  possessed  any  distinct  architectural  character. 

The  conversion  of  the  Saxons  led  immediately  to 
the  erection  of  churches.  Some  few  churches  left 
by  the  Romans  appear  to  have  escaped  the  general 
devastation.  Bede  records  two  in  the  city  of  Can- 
terbury, one  of  which  was  repaired  and  given  to  St. 
Augustin,  by  King  Ethelbert,  on  his  conversion, 
dedicated  to  our  Savior,  and  established  as  the 
episcopal  see.  Two  other  churches  were  also 
founded  by  Ethelbert — ^that  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Canterbury,  and  that  of  St. 
Andrew,  at  Rochester,  which  also  became  an  epis- 
copal see.  About  the  same  time  the  see  of  London 
was  founded,  and  a  church  built,  by  Sebert,  King  of 
the  East  Saxons.  So  little  is  upon  record  concerning 
those  churches,  that  it  has  been  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy among  antiquarians,  whether  they  were  of 
stone  or  timber,  and  even  whether  the  Anglo-Saxons 
were  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  arts  to  erect  stone 
buildings  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards.  That 
many  timber  buildings  were  erected  about  this  pe- 


riod, there  is  no  doubt.  The  first  chapel  or  oratory- 
erected  by  Edwin,  King  of  Northumberland,  at 
York,  in  627,  was  of  timber.  A  wooden  church  is 
mentioned  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  at  Dutlinge, 
in  Somersetshire ;  and  the  cathedral  of  Lindisfanie 
was  built  in  652  entirely  of  sawn  oak,  and  even  co%'- 
ered  with  thatch,  till  Eadbert,  the  seventh  bishop  of 
Lindisfarne,  replaced  the  thatch  with  lead.  But 
the  cathedral  of  York,  founded  by  Edwin  soon  after 
his  baptism,  was  undoubtedly  a  stone  building,  and 
it  marks  the  progress  of  the  arts  in  this  century, 
that  in  669  Bishop  Wilfrid  glazed  the  windows. 
The  glass  for  this  purpose  seems  to  have  been  im- 
ported from  abroad,  since,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, the  famous  Benedict  Biscop,  Abbot  of  Wear- 
mouth,  is  recorded  as  the  first  who  brought  artificers 
skilled  in  the  art  of  making  glass  into  this  country 
from  France  (about  676).  These  artificers  not  only 
glazed  the  windows  of  Biscop's  church  at  Wear- 
mouth,  but  taught  their  art  to  the  native  workmen ; 
before  this  period,  windows  even  of  churches  were 
inclosed  by  lattice-work,  or  sometimes  by  Unen 
blinds. 

These  two  prelates,  Wilfrid  and  Benedict  Biscop, 
were  the  most  munificent  patrons  of  architecture  in 
the  seventh  century.  The  monastery  of  Wear- 
mouth  was  begun  by  the  latter  in  the  year  675, 
when  he  went  over  to  France,  in  order  to  engage 
artificers  to  execute  his  church  "in  the  Roman 
manner,"  as  it  is  expressly  termed  by  Bede.  In  the 
same  style  must  have  been  the  buildings  of  Wilfrid, 
enumerated  in  his  life  by  Eddius,  of  which  the  most 
important,  and  indeed  one  of  the  most  important 
buildings  of  the  age,  if  we  may  believe  the  biogra- 
pher, was  the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  at  Hexham, 
of  which  Wilfrid  laid  the  foundation  in  674.  Eddius 
expatiates  at  some  length  upon  the  glories  of  this 
edifice,  of  which,  he  says,  the  like  is  not  to  be  seen 
on  this  side  the  Alps.  But  it  will  be  more  to  the 
purpose,  to  quote  the  description  of  Richard,  Prior 
of  Hexham,  who  wrote  toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  when  it  was  still  in  existence ;  and  as  be 
might  compare  this  church  with  those  by  which  the 
Normans  had  then  attested  their  magnificence  and 
skill  in  architecture,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
really  merited  his  praises,  from  which  we  cannot 
but  conceive  a  somewhat  high  idea  of  the  state  of 
architecture  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  this  period. 
Prior  Richard's  description  is  as  follows. 

*♦  The  foundations  of  this  church  St.  Wilfiid  laid 
deep  in  the  earth  for  the  crj^pts  and  oratories,  and 
the  passages  leading  to  them,  which  were  then  with 
great  exactness  contrived  and  built  under  ground. 
The  walls,  which  were  of  gi-ent  length,  and  raised 
to  an  immense  height,  and  divided  into  three  several 
stories  or  tiers,  he  supported  by  square  and  various 
other  kinds  of  well-polished  columns.  Also,  the 
walls,  the  capitals  of  the  columns  which  supported 
them,  and  the  arch  of  the  sanctuary,  he  decorated 
with  historical  representations,  imagery,  and  varions 
figures  in  relief,  carved  in  stone,  and  painted  with  a 
most  agreeable  variety  of  colors.  The  body  of  the 
church  he  compdssed  about  with  pentices  and  por- 
ticos, which,  both  above  and  below,  he  .divided  with 
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grpAt  and  inexpressible  art,  by  partition  walls  and 
winding  stairs.  Within  the  staircases,  and  above 
them,  he  caused  flights  of  steps  and  galleries  of 
>toDe,  and  several  passages  leatling  from  them  both 
ascending  and  descending,  to  be  artfully  disposed, 
rhat  multitudes  of  people  might  be  there,  and  go  quite 
round  the  church,  without  being  seen  by  any  one  be- 
Low  in  the  nave.  Moreover,  in  the  several  divisions 
»i'  the  porticos  or  aisles,  both  above  and  below,  he 
erected  many  most  beautiful  and  private  oratories 
of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  in  tliem  he  caused  to 
oe  placed  altars  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  St.  Michael,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  the 
holy  apostled,  martyrs,  confessors,  and  virgins,  with 
nil  decent  and  proper  furniture  to  each  of  them ; 
some  of  which,  remaining  at  this  day,  appear  like 
so  many  turrets  and  fortified  places." 

The  same  historian  mentions  three  other  churches 
remaining  at  Hexham,  all  of  which  he  attributes  to 
the  munificence  of  Wilfrid.  One  of  these,  dedicated 
to  the  Blessed  Virgm,  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 
It  is  described  as  being  in  the  form  of  a  tower, 
ahuost  circular,  having  four  porticos  at  the  four 
principal  points.  We  may  here  see  the  rudiments 
of  a  cruciform  church  with  a  tower  at  the  intersec- 
tion, a  form  which  subsequently  became  universal 


in  large  churches,  and  of  which  the  adoption  was 
accompanied  by  important  changes  of  style  in  the 
architecture  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 

Wilfrid  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
enterprising  and  enlightened  prelates  of  his  age. 
He  was  in  high  favor  with  Oswy,  King  of  North- 
umberland, and  for  some  part  of  his  reign  with  Eg- 
frid ;  and,  by  his  influence  with  them  and  the  nobil- 
ity, enriched  the  church,  and  obtained  the  funds 
necessary  to  carry  his  designs  into  effect.  Accord- 
ing to  his  biographer  Eddius,  he  was  himself  emi- 
nent for  his  skill  in  architecture,  and  principal  di- 
rector of  his  own  works,  with  the  assistance  of  many 
eminent  artists,  whom  he  invited  from  Rome,  and 
retained  in  his  service  by  his  liberality.  Eddius 
was  engaged  by  him,  in  conjunction  with  Eona,  to 
instruct  his  choir  in  the  Roman  manner  of  singing. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  the  arts 
had  begun  to  penetrate  into  the  northern  parts  of 
our  island.  In  the  year  710,  Naiton,  King  of  the 
Picts,  wrote  to  Ceolfrid,  Abbot  of  Jarrow,  of  his  in- 
tention to  build  a  church  of  stone,  and  desired  him 
to  send  some  artificers  to  build  it  after  the  Roman 
manner. 

In  716,  Ethelbald,  King  of  Mercia,  erected  the 
Abbey  of  Croyland,  in  Lincolnshire,  the  foundations 
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of  which  are  described  as  being  laid  upon  large 
wooden  piles  driven  into  the  ground,  solid  earth, 
brought  in  boats  from  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  being 
laid  upon  them. 

In  the  year  767,  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  York, 
having  been  damaged  by  fire,  was  taken  down  and 
rebuilt  by  Albert,  then  archbishop  of  that  see.  Al- 
bert was  a  learned,  accomplished,  and  munificent 
prelate.  He  had  visited  Rome  and  other  seats  of 
learning  abroad,  and  brought  home  with  him  a  fine 
collection  of  books  and  relics,  and  various  objects  of 
art.  In  the  re^dification  of  his  church  he  was  as- 
sisted by  his  pupils,  Eanbald,  who  succeeded  him  in 
the  see,  and  the  famous  Alcuin.  The  latter,  in  the 
account  he  has  left  of  the  church  he  contributed  to 
build,  describes  it  as  a  lofty  pile,  supported  by  arches 
on  solid  columns,  with  admirable  vaultings  and  win-, 
dows,  surrounded'  by  porticos  and  galleries,  and 
containing  thirty  altars  variously  ornamented. 

We  have  few  notices  or  indications  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  arts  during  the  wars  which  desolated 
the  countiy,  with  little  intermission,  during  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  shortly  after  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  architecture  merged  into  that  modifi- 
cation of  the  Romanesque,  which,  regarding  the 
source  from  whence  we  immediately  derived  it,  we 
properly  term  the  Norman  style.  As  the  intro- 
duction of  this  style  forms  a  second  period  of 
Anglo-Saxon  architecture,  it  will  be  well  here  to 
take  a  short  view  of  the  few  facts  which  have  been 
coUected  concerning  the  first. 

Of  the  buildings  of  the  period  we  have  gone 
through,  not  one  stone  remains  upon  another  to 
inform  us  either  of  their  character  or  extent,  and 
it  is  only  from  the  scanty  notices  of  them  in  the 
chronicles  and  records  of  the  time  that  we  are 
enabled  to  judge  of  either.  From  what  has  been 
cited  of  this  sort,  we  may  safely  infer  that  the 
architecture  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  identical 
with  that  of  the  continent,  as  far  as  the  Christian 
religion  had  spread  a  taste  for  Roman  art — an  infer- 
ence confirmed  by  the  analogy  of  later  styles,  even 
down  to  the  fourteenth  century.  That  the  larger 
Anglo-Saxon  churches  were  in  form  as  well  as  in 
name  the  same  as  the  Roman  Basilicas,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  they  are  frequently 
spoken  of  by  historians  as  being  in  the  Roman 
manner,  as  well  as  from  their  quadrangular  form 
and  internal  porticos,  which  are  clearly  described 
by  Bede  in  more  than  one  passage.  Add  to  these 
considerations  the  absence  of  any  allusion  to  tran- 
septs or  large  towers,  and  they  are  identified  with- 
the  churches  of  the  same  age,  of  which  so  many 
remain  in  Italy,  and  some  in  Germany.  The 
Basilica  of  St.  Paul  without  the  walls  of  Rome, 
founded  by  Constantino,  is  in  its  general  features 
as  close  a  copy  of  the  ancient  Basilica  as  the  use 
for  which  it  was  designed  would  allow,  and  the 
degenerate  age  in  which  it  was  erected  could  pro- 
duce. The  interior  of  this  magnificent  church, 
until  the  year  1823,  when  it  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  fire,  remained  much  as  it  was  left  by  Theodosius 
the  Great,  who  was  a  great  benefactor  to  it,  with 
the '  exception  of  the  extraneous  decorations  of  all 


ages,  laid  upon  it  by  the  piety  of  succeeding  empe- 
rors and  pontiffs ;  and  its  style  of  architecture  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  precious  materials  and 
beautiful  workmanship  of  the  hundred  columns 
which  supported  it,  the  plunder  of  many  a  classical 
edifice,  and  especially  of  the  sumptuous  mausoleum 
of  Hadrian.  The  view  even  of  the  ruins  of  this 
church  (see  p.  297)  will  give  a  perfect  idea  of  the  form 
and  arrangement  of  the  Basilica  in  general,  vrhich 
consisted  of  a  nave  and  two  lateral  internal  porticos, 
sometimes  double,  sometimes  single  (or,  as  we 
should  now  say,  of  five  or  three  aisles),  leading  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  building,  which  in  the  ancient 
Basilica  was  occupied  by  the  public  *  tribunal^  and 
in  the  Christian  church  by  the  high  altar.  But  a.s 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  ever 
produced,  or  were  capable  of  producing,  anything 
upon  this  scale,  the  plan  of  the  church  of  St. 
Grisogono,  at  Rome,  believed  also  to  have   been 


Ground  Plam  or  thi  Church  or  Gruooono,  Roks 

founded  by  Constantino,  will  probably  give  a  per- 
fectly correct  idea  of  their  more  important  eccle- 
siastical structures  during  the  period  we  have  been 
considering ;  and  that  the  Roman  architecture  had 
not  undergone  any  material  change  upon  the  con- 
tinent by  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century,  will 
be  evident  from  a  view  of  the  portico  to  the  atrium 
of  the  church  at  Lorsch,  near  Manheim,  founded  in 
764,  and  consecrated  in  the  presence  of  Charle- 
magne in  774.  This  portico  is  undoubtedly  partof 
the  original  building. 
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Portico  at  Lorsch. 


By  referring  to  the  Roman  Basilica,  the  descrij^ 
Hon  which  has  been  quoted  of  the  church  at 
Hexham  becomes  perfectly  intelligible.  It  was 
evidently  a  Baaiiiea,  with  an  upper  internal  portico 
over  the  side  aisles, — an  arrangement  described  by 
Vitruriofl  in  his  Chapter  on  the  Anciebt  Basilica, 
tad  actually  existing  in  the  Christian  Basilica  of 
St  Agnese  at  Rome. 

Id  the  tenth  century  we  find  a  very  evident 
change  of  style  preyaillng  on  the  continent.  The 
doorway  of  the  cathedral  at  Mentz,  founded  about 
978,  though  it  exhibits  the  old  Roman  detail,  some 
of  the  capitals  of  the  columns  being  strictly  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  presents  the  same  general  form 
that  preFailed  in  all  gateways  of  the  middle  ages, 
through  snccessiTO  changes  of  style, — ^namely,  a 
leries  of  recessed  arches  reducing  the  real  aperture 
to  a  much  smaller  size  than  the  external  archway ; 
ukl  in  the  Cathedral  of  Worms,  a  little  later  in 
<iate,  there  is  not  only  a  change  of  plan  by  the 
distinct  marking  of  the  cross,  but  the  style  alto- 
gether approaches  that  of  the  Normans,  in  which, 
u  we  hare  already  observed,  the  architecture  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  finally  merged. 

The  origin  of  this  style,  which  speedily  became 
uuversal,  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  Byzantine 
school.  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  Byzantine 
ityle  of  sculpture  accompanies  it  to  a  great  extent 
both  m  Germany  and  France,  though  rare  in 
England.  A  comparison  of  two  capitals,  from 
woras  already  noticed,  the  portico  at  Lorsch,  and 
the  doorway  at  Mentz,  may  serve  to  illustrate  this 


CahtjlL  from  thr  Doorway  or  Mrnts  Catbrdral. 

hypothesis.  The  Roman  and  Greek  styles  of  oma 
mental  sculpture  cannot  be  more  strikingly  marked 
or  more  vividly  contrasted ;  and  it  may  be  further 
remarked  that  the  cruciform  plan  had  been  shad- 
owed out  in  the  religious  edifices  of  Constantinople 
as  early  as  the  sixth  century.  The  subject  is  very 
obscure,  and  this  is  not  the  place  to  examine  it; 
but  it  may  be  observed  that  the  settlement  of  the 
Western  Empire  by  the  Franks,  and  the  munifi- 
cence of  Charlemagne,  had  brought  the  arts  from 
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Constantinople,  and  even  from  Arabia,  and  that 
they  continued  to  flourish  under  his  successors,  at 
a  period  when  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  struggling 
for  their  existence  as  a  nation  with  their  Danish 
invaders,  and  had  neither  means  nor  leisure  to 
bestow  upon  the  arts.  During  this  period,  when 
all  the  resources  of  the  church  and  government 
must  have  been  cut  off  or  diverted  to  more  exigent 
purposes,  there  could  have  been  no  temptation  to 
foreign  artists  to  settle  in  the  country.  Alfred  the 
Great,  in  the  interval  of  quiet  ho  had  won  by  his 
arms  and  policy,  applied  himself  to  architecture ; 
but  though  he  did  not  neglect  the  restoration  of  the* 
ruined  monasteries  and  churches,  yet  his  chief  care, 
and  that  of  his  two  immediate  successors,  was 
directed  chiefly  to  military  works,  and  to  walling 
and  fortifying  the  towns.  His  monastery  at  Athel- 
ney  seems  to  have  been  an  insignificant  building, 
and  probably  only  of  timber. 

From  this  period  scarcely  a  fact  that  throws  any 


light  upon  architecture  as  an  art  is  to  be  met  with 
until  the  reign  of  Edgar,  surnamed  the  Peaceable ; 
in  whose  time,  under  the  influence  of  St.  Dunstan 
and  his  coadjutors,  monastic  establishments  were 
multiplied,  and  their  riches  increased  in  an  enor- 
mous degree,  and  numerous  ecclesiastical  edifices 
appear  to  have  been  the  result. 

Among  these  we  have  a  description  of  the  Abbey 
of  Ramsey,  in  Huntingdonshire,  founded  by  Ailwin, 
styled  in  history  the  Alderman  of  all  England,  with 
the  assistance  of  St.  Oswald,  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
This  church  was  completed  in  974,  and  is  described 
in  the  history  of  the  abbey  as  having  two  towers 
raised  above  the  roof, — one  at  the  west  end,  and 
the  other,  which  was  larger,  supported  by  four 
pillars  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  where  it 
divided  into  four  parts,  being  connected  together 
by  arches  with  other  adjoining  arches,  which  pre- 
vented their  giving  way.  This  is  a  clear  descrip- 
tion of  a  church  with  transepts  and  a  tower  at  the 
intersection.  How  -far  this  change  of  plan  was 
accompanied  by  the  introduction  of  the  charac- 
teristic details  of  the  new  style,  we  have  no  means 
of  judging.  The  date  is  too  early  to  suppose  the 
alteration  complete  in  all  particulars,  and  a  state  of 
transition  has  been  found  invariably  to  precede 
every  radical  change  at  subsequent  periods;  but 
that  architecture  at  this  time  was  at  a  very  low  ebb, 
and  had  grievously  fallen  off  from  its  former  flour- 
ishing condition,  may  be  infen*ed  by  a  remark 
made  by  Wulstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  1084, 
upon  a  work  of  this  very  St.  Oswald.  Wulstan, 
who  founded  a  new  church  in  Worcester  in  that 
year,  is  said  to  have  wept  at  the  abandonment  and 
demolition  of  the  former  edifice,  erected  about  960 ; 
and  being  reminded  that  he  ought  rather  to  rejoice 
at  the  superior  extent  and  magnificence  of  the  new 
foundation,' answered, — "  We  destroy  the  works  of 
our  holy  forefathers  that  we  may  obtain  praise. 
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These  pious  men  knew  not  hotc  to  construct  pom- 
pons  edifices,  but  under  any  roof  devoted  them- 
gelves  to  God,  and  excited  others  by  their  example. 
We,  on  the  contrary,  heap  up  stones,  and  neglect 
the  care  of  souls." 

The  introduction  of  the  Norman  style  is  un- 
doubtedly what  the  historians  mean  by  the  "  new 
manner'*  in  which  Edward  the  Confessor  rebuilt 
the  Abbey  of  Westminster.  Of  this  style  the  par- 
ticular description  must  be  reserved  for  the  next 
period,  to  which  it  properly  belongs.  The  Palace 
of  Edward  the    Confessor,  at   Westminster,   was 


Doorway  moM  thk  Palace  or  Westmisstkr. 

built  in  the  same  style,  and  its  remains  show  it  to 
hare  been  a  spacious  and  solid  structure.  The 
Painted  Chamber,  or,  as  it  was  called  as  late  as 
the  fifteenth  century,  St.  Edward's  Chamber, 
though  its  architectural  chai*acter  was  changed  by 
Henry  III.,  possesses  strong  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  original  structure,  together 
with  other  apartments  which  have  disappeared  only 
within  a  few  years ;  and  this  claim  is  corroborated 
by  the  character  of  the  arches  and  triangular  door- 
way in  the  vaults  underneath.  The  apartment  to 
which  belong  the  ancient  windows,  still  extant 
toward  Palace-yard,  is  supposed,  with  good  reason, 
to  have  been  the  great  hall  of  the  palace  previously 
to  the  erection  of  that  by  William  Rufus. 

In  this  view  of  the  architecture  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period,  our  remarks  have  been  chiefly  con- 
fined to  ecclesiastical  edifices,  since  little  remains 
that  can  be  described,  and  the  only  information  to 
be  gathered  on  the  subject  is  principally  from  his- 
torians who  have  written  upon  ecclesiastical  afluirs, 
and  whose  attention  has  consequently  been  con- 
fined to  ecclesiastical  structures.     Parish  churches 


had  become  frequent  early  in  the  ninth  century, 
since  a  particular  canon,  relating  to  their  consecra- 
tion, was  enacted  in  the  Council  of  Ceal-Hythe  in 
816.  Their  most  general  form  was  probably  that 
of  the  smaller  parish  churches  of  later  date,  con- 
sisting of  a  simple  nave  and  chancel,  without  side 
aisles ;  but  that  some  of  the  smaller  Anglo-Saxon 
churches  were  built  with  side  aisles  is  proved  by 
that  still  existing  at  Brixham;  near  Northampton. 
This  church  has  been  considered  a  Roman  work, 
from  the  nature  of  the  bricks  with  which  the  arches 
are  turned.  But  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  bricks, — whether  the  art 
of  making  them  had  remained  in  the  island  from 
the  time  of  its  occupation  by  the  Romans,  or  was 
restored  with  the  other  arts  for  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  aftersvards  indebted  to  the  Latins, — 
is  clear  from  a  passage  in  Bede,  who  says  of  St. 
Cuthbert's  hermitage,  that  he  did  not  build  it  with 
squared  stones,  nor  untJi  tiles  and  cement,  but  with 
such  materials  as  he  could  collect  on  the  spot.  The 
church  of  Brixham,  however,  is  undoubtedly  con- 
siderably older  than  the  time  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest. It  has  a  square  tower  at  the  west  end,  with 
a  circular  staircase  attached  in  a  most  inartificial 
manner. 

The  diligence  of  antiquarians  has  distinguished 
a  class  of  bell-towers,  which,  from  their  peculiar 
character,  are  reasonably  presumed  to  be  of  a  date 
earlier  than  that  at  which  the  Norman  style  was 
established  in  England.  Of  these  towers  that  of 
Earl's  Barton,  in  Northamptonshire,  is  the  most 
remarkable,  and  displays  most  conspicuously  their 
peculiarities  of  style.  Of  the  triangular  arch  we 
have  seen  a  specimen  in  the  degraded  Roman  style, 
and  it  is  common  on  the  sarcophagi  of  the  lower 
ages ;  both  this  form,  and  the  sort  of  balustrade 
which  appears  in  the  belfry  windows,  are  also  to  be 
seen  in  the  architecture  represented  in  Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  this  tower 
was  finished  by  a  modillion  cornice  ,and  low  roof;  at 
present  it  terminates  with  a  modern  battlement, 
which  is  omitted  in  the  view.  The  construction  of 
these  towers  is  extremely  massive,  with  rubble- 
work,  and  stone  quoins  and  dressings,  the  walls 
being  equal  in  some  instances  to  the  whole  space 
inside ;  but  they  betray  a  low  state  of  the  art  and 
ignorance  of  its  principles. 

The  first  introduction  of  bells  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  is  involved  in  obscurity.  Large  ones  were 
certainly  rare  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century,  since  William  of  Malmcsbury  reckons  them 
among  the  wonderful  and  strange  things  which  St. 
Dunstan  gave  to. the  abbey.  Bell  towers  are  there- 
fore probably  not  more  than  a  century  older  than 
the  Norman  conquest.  It  might  be  possible  to 
enumerate  a  few  insignificant  buildings,  which,  from 
something  analogous  in  their  construction,  may  be 
presumed  to  approach  an  equal  antiquity,  but  they 
possess  no  architectural  interest.  The  little  church 
of  Darent,  in  Kent,  from  some  peculiarities  of  detail, 
may  be  selected  as  a  specimen.  It  consists  of  a 
nave  without  aisles,  and  a  chancel  with  a  plain 
groined   vault,  destitute  of  any  ornament,  twelve 
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feet  two  inches  long,  and  thirteen  feet  four  inches 
wide :  the  height  to  the  springing  of  the  arch  is 
only  seven  feet. 

The  extreme  rarity  of  any  well  authenticated 


work  older  than  the  Conquest,  10  to  be  attributed 
to  the  demolition  of  the  churches  of  any  importance 
by  the  Normans,  for  the  sake  of  replacing  them  by 
more   magnificent  structures;   and  though    it   can 
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scarcely  be  doubted  that  they  may  have  incorpo- 
rated some  of  the  old  work  with  their  own,  yet 
such  work  can  have  belonged  only  to  the  latest 
Ao^lo-Saxon  period,  since  the  most  critical  ex- 
mninatioD  has  failed  satisfactorily  to  detect  the 
iitference  between  the  two  constructions.     A  por- 


tion of  Edward  the  Confessor's  work  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  forming  vaults  to  the  College 
buildings,  and  now  used  as  the  Pix  Office,  is  the 
only  part  of  the  building  that  can  be  satisfactorily 
identified  as  a  specimen  of  the  latter  Anglo-Saxon 
architecture. 


Edwakd  the  CoNrKS80R*8  Chapkl,  VVK8TMi!f8TKR  Abbey,— DOW  us€d  OS  the  Plx  Office. 


^U  the  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE  of  the  Anglo- 
>^ii\oQs  there  is  but  little  information  to  be  obtained. 
That  edifices  of  this  class  were  generally  of  timber 
inay  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  all  the 
'nonastic  buildings  (which  properly  come  under  this 
lipad)  of  which  we  have  any  description  were  so 

onsiructed.  Such  was  the  Abbey  of  Croyland, 
^^ith  its  infirmary  and  chapel,  baths,  halls,  strangers' 
apartments,  brewhouse,  bakehouse,  granaries,  and 
•tables;  aU  of  which,  we  learn  from  Ingulphus, 
^ere  constructed  of  beams  of  wood,  and  boards 
riiost  exactly  joined,  and  most  beautifully  worked, 
'*y  the  admirable  art  of  the  carpenter,  and  covered 
^vith  lead.  The  prevalent  use  of  timber  in  mo- 
'lastic  buildings  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  often- 

IQoted  passage  in  King  Edward's  charter  to  Maluies- 
^»ary  Abbey,  in  which  he  says,  *♦  All  the  monas- 
teries of  my  realm  are  to  the  sight  nothing  but 
worm-eaten  and  rotten  timbers  and  boards."  But 
this  use  of  timber  by  no  means  necessarily  implies 
«  low  state  of  art.     We  shall  have  occasion  to  see. 


in  treating  of  later  periods,  that  the  use  of  timber 
in  domestic  architecture  prevailed  in  England 
throughout  the  middle  ages ;  that  timber  buildings 
were  susceptible  of  a  very  high  degree  of  architec- 
tural character ;  that  they  were  thought  worthy  of 
being  carried  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  of  being 
executed  with  all  the  luxury  of  art  as  late  at  least 
as  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  that  the  general  dis- 
continuance of  timber  constructions  is  comparatively 
of  a  modern  date.  It  is  therefore  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose,  that  during  the  period  when  ecclesias- 
tical architecture  was  in  a  flourishing  condition,  the 
domestic  style  would  not  be  neglected,  though  ex- 
emplified in  more  humble  materials.  King  Alfred, 
we  are  told,  displayed  a  superior  taste  in  the  con- 
struction and  decoration  of  his  palaces.  It  musf^ 
however,  be  admitted,  that  at  the  period  of  the 
Conquest,  the  dwellings  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  must 
have  presented  an  unfavorable  contrast  with  those 
introduced  by  the  Normans;  since  William  of 
Malmesbury  observes,  that  the  houses  of  the  former 
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were  low  and  mean,  though  their  way  of  living  was 
luxarious  and  extravagant ;  where  is  the  Normans, 
though  moderate,  and  even  abstemious  in  their  diet, 


were  fond  of  st^itely  and  sumptuous  houses,  and 
atfected  magnificence  in  their  buildings  both  puolic 
and  private. 


Rekipknce  or  a  Saxon  Noblkman. 

The  Proprietor,  »en»o«l  at  ihc  entmnce  oFthe  Great  Hnll,  is  onpnpcil  In  Mlniscivlnjj ;  on  his  rijilil  nppear  n  number  of  nrined  Pcrvnnts,  and  on 
hi«  left  a  (;hn|»cl,  at  the  do«)r  of  which,  as  Is  coiimitm  in  most  illuniinatSons,  a  lamp  is  8u»|rended.    Harleinn  MS.  No.  (303. 


On  the  MILITARY  ARCHITECTURE  of  tliis  period, 
there  is  as  littlo  to  he  collected.  That  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  walled  and  fortified  their  towns,  has  already 
appeared ;  and  that  they  had  the  skill  to  do  so  with 
effect,  is  evident  from  the  siepes  some  of  them 
were  able  to  sustain  against  the  Normans.  Exeter 
could  resist  the  Conqueror  for  eighteen  days,  and 
then,  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  **  the  citizens  sur- 
rendered because  their  chiefs  deceived  them.'' 
Oxford,  Warwick,  Leicester,  Derby,  Nottingham, 
and  York  were  all  fortified  places,  and  made  suffi- 
cient resistance  to  provoke  the  utmost  vengeance 
of  the  conquering  army.  At  Leicester  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  citadel.  In  the  absence  of 
any  authority  affording  a  description  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  fortresses,  we  may  venture  to  suppose  that 
such  of  them  a^  might  possess  any  architectural 
character  or  solidity  of  structure,  bore  a  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  Continent,  though  probably 
on  an  inferior  scale.  But  it  is  useless  to  waste 
conjectures  on  a  subject  which  will  form  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  architecture  of  the  Norman 
period. 

The  little  that  is  known  of  the  state  of  architec- 
ture in  Wales  during  this  period,  is  not  much  cal- 
culated to  excite  either  our  interest  or  our  curiosity 
to  know  more,  since  the  art  appears  not  to  have 
advanced  beyond  the  most  primitive  modes  of  con- 
struction. The  chief  palace  of  the  kings,  and  place 
of  assembly  for  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  ap- 


pears to  have  been  no  better  than  an  edifice  of  wat- 
tles, and  was  called  the  White  Palace,  from  the 
osiers  with  which  it  was  woven  being  peeled. 
This  we  learn  incidentally  from  the  Leges  WallictT. 
in  which  it  is  enacted,  that  a  fine  of  one  pound  and 
eighty  pence  shall  be  paid  by  whoever  shall  burn 
the  king's  hall  or  palace.  Eight  buildings  or  de- 
pendencies upon  the  palace  are  also  enumerated, 
the  destruction  of  each  of  which  is  valued  at  odp 
hundred  and  twenty  pence.  These  buildings  are, 
the  dormitorj\  the  kitchen,  the  chapel,  the  granary, 
the  bakehouse,  the  storehouse,  the  stable,  and  the 
dog-house. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  very  briefly  the 
state  of  SCULPTURE  and  painting  during  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period.  The  former  was  necessarily  prac- 
ticed by  the  idolatrous  Saxons ;  descriptions  of  the 
forms  and  attributes  of  their  deities  have  been 
handed  down  to  us,  but  their  efforts  to  represent 
them  were  undoubtedly  of  the  lowest  grade  of  bar- 
barism. 

The  art  of  sculpture,  such  as  it  was  in  the 
seventh  century,  accompanied  the  introduction  ol 
Roman  architecture  into  England,  and  probably 
underwent  similar  vicissitudes,  flourishing  and  de- 
caying from  the  same  causes.  Nothing  remains 
which  may  mark  its  progress  or  exemplify  its  mer- 
its, except  a  few  of  the  smaller  works  of  art,  amon^ 
which  the  Horn  of  Ulphus,  preserved  at  York,  may 
be  cited  for  its  undoubted  authenticity.     But  there 
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must  have  been  a  demand  for  the  images  of  saints 
for  the  chnrches,  and  monumental  sculpture  was 
Bot  uncommon.  In  an  episcopal  tomb  of  the  eighth 
eentniy  (that  of  Acca,  Bishop  of  Hexham),  two 
crossca  elegantly  decorated  with  ornaments  of 
Ecolpture  are  described  as  being  set  up,  one  at  the 
kead,  the  other  at  the  foot  of  the  tomb ;  on  one  of 
which— namely,  that  at  the  head — were  letters 
declaring  who  was  buried  there. 

Stooe  coffins  became  common  among  the  richer 
rbsses  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  seventh  cen. 
toy,  and  were  frequently  charged  with  decorative 
rarrings  and  sometimes  even  with  an  effigy  of  the 
deceased.  If  wo  may  trust  Leland,  the  figure  of 
E^chwine,  an  Anglo-Saxon  bishop  of  Dorchester, 
WM  in  his  time  still  extant  on  his  tomb  in  the 
church  there.     Such  effigies,  however,  were  prob- 


ably rather  relievos  than  statues,  and  perhaps  in  no 
worse  taste  than  those  of  other  nations,  if  we  may 
judge  by  analogy  from  the  state  of  the  sister  art, 
upon  which  we  are  fortunately  possessed  of  better 
information. 

One  of  the  earliest  notices  on  the  art  of  painting 
is  the  record  of  the  munificence  of  Benedict  Biscop, 
who  imported  a  vast  number  of  pictures  in  the  sev- 
eral voyages  he  made  to  Rome,  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  books,  relics,  and  ornaments 
for  th&  churches  he  had  founded  at  Wearmouth 
and  Jarrow.  These  pictures,  which  were  not 
merely  effigies  of  the  saints  and  apostles,  but,  as 
Bede  informs  us,  comprehended  the  whole  Gospel 
history,  with  the  concord  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, must  have  been  of  the  Byzantine  school, 
to  which,  at  this  period,  and  long  after,  artists  of  all 
countries  looked  for  instruction. 

But  whatever  improvement  the  Anglo-Saxons 
may  have  derived  from  an  acquaintance  with  Greek 
art  or  the  instructions  of  foreign  artists,  an  inde- 
pendent school  for  the  illumination  of  manuscripts 
appears  to  have  existed  in  Ireland  as  early  as  the 
sixth  century;  and  the  perfection  to  which  the 
Anglo-Saxons  had  arrived  in  this  branch  of  painting 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  many  existing  manuscripts,  particularly  that  cel- 
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ebrated  by  die  name  of  the  **  Durham  Book,'*  or 
«*St;.  Cuthburt'8  Gospels,"  the  work  of  £adfrid, 
Bishop  of  Lindisfame,  who  came  to  that  see  in 
698,  and  died  in  721.  In  this  splendid  example  of 
A.nglo-Saxon  art  the  figures  certainly  bear  strong 
marks  of  the  Byzantine  style  of  drawing,  but  the 
design  and  execution  of  the  illuminated  capitals  are 
original,  and  such  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  any  continental  school.  The  chief  fea- 
tures of  this  species  of  illumination  are  described 
by  Sir  F.  Maiden  to  be,  extreme  intricacy,  of  pat- 


Amolo-Sazoii  Ornament.    From  M8.  of  tbe  Tenth  Century. 

tern,  interlacings  of  knots  in  a  diagonal  or  square 
form,  sometimes  interwoven  with  animals,  and  ter- 
minating in  heads  of  serpents  or  birds.  Though  we 
cannot  distinctly  trace  the  progress  of  this  art,  we 


may  conclude  that  it  continued  in  a  flourishing  and 
improving  state  in  the  interval  from  the  eighth  to 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  which  were  so 
prolific  in  Anglo-Saxon  works  of  calligraphy  and 
illumination,  that  perhaps,  bays  a  competent  au- 
thority speaking  of  this  period,  our  public  libraries 
and  the  collections  abroad  contain  more  specimens 
executed  in  this  country  than  any  other  can  pro- 
duce during  the  same  space  of  time. 

This  art,  like  all  others,  flourished  in  the  cloiater. 
The  greatest  dignitaries  of  the  church  not  only  en- 
couraged but  practiced  it,  and  a  specimen  is  extant 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  by  the  hand  of  no  less  a 
personage  than  St.  Dunstan.  St.  Ethelwold,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  was  a  great  patron,  and  perhaps  also 
a  professor  of  the  art ;  and  the  names  of  £thric  and 
Wulfric,  monks  of  Hyde  Abbey,  are  recorded  with 
the  additional  designation  of  **  painters,'*  in  a  man- 
ner which  shows  such  artists  to  have  been  persons 
held  in  the  highest  respect  and  estimation.  New 
Minster,  or  Hyde  Abbey,  at  Winchester,  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  schools  of  illumi- 
nation, and  many  of  the  finest  manuscripts  of  the 
period  are  known  to  have  been  produced  there. 
The  magnificent  Benedictional  of  St.  Ethelwold. 
the  execution  of  which  is  attributed  to  the  monk 
Godewin,  may  be  especially  referred  to,  and  is  the 
more  remarkable  and  honorable  to  our  native  talent, 
as  being  the  work  of  an  age  when  the  arts  were 
generally,  and  particularly  in  Italy,  in  the  most  de- 
based condition.  The  paintings  exhibit  much  of  tbe 
Greek  character,  which  may  arise  from  the  use  of 
a  standard  set  of  designs  originally  emanating  from 
that  school,  particularly  as  the  scriptural  subjects 
represented  are  treated  in  nearly  the  same  manner 
in  different  Inanuscripts.  But  with  the  exception 
of  the  naked  parts,  in  which  the  ignorance  of  the 
period  is  most  conspicuous,  the  drawing  displays  no 
little  proficiency:  the  draperies  especiaDy  are  full 
of  grace  and  intelUgence ;  and  the  decorations,  which 
are  in  a  style  altogether  peculiar  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
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ichool,  exhibit  bold  and  rich  masses  of  foliage  not  to 
be  surpassed  either  in  composition  or  execution  by 
any  contemporary  productions  of  the  same  class. 
The  well-known  manuscript  of  the  sacred  poem  of 
Caedmon  is  also  supposed  to  have  issued  from  the 
New  Minster  school  about  the  year  1000.  The 
drawings  are  curious,  rather  than  of  any  yalue  as 
works  of  art ;  but  it  contains  some  very  remarkable 
ioititk,  composed  by  the  interlacing  of  foliage  with 
birds,  serpents,  dec. 

There  is  httle  on  record  concerning  the  more  ex- 
rensiTe  branches  of  the  art.  Stubbs,  in  the  Actus 
PoDtificum  Eboracensium,  speaks  of  a  magnificent 
"*  heaven  "  executed  in  gold  and  colors  under  Arch- 
bishop Aldred  shortly  before  the  Conquest.  This 
may  have  been  mere  decoration  painting, — stars  on 
a  blue  ground,  dec. ;  though  the  term  generally  im- 
plies something  more. 

In  the  arts  of  design  it  will  be  proper  to  include 
embroidery,  in  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  ladies  were 
related  eminently  skilful.  The  four  daughters  of 
Edward  the  Elder  excelled  in  spinning,  weaving, 
and  needle-work ;  and  St.  Dunstan  himself  conde- 
scended to  draw  a  pattern  for  a  sacerdotal  vestment 
which  a  religious  lady  of  the  tenth  century  executed 
in  threads  of  gold.  In  the  same  century  a  drapery 
on  which  were  represented  the  actions  of  Britfanod, 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  was  presented  by  his 
widow  Edelfleda  to  the  church  of  Ely ;  and  at  an 
earlier  period  Witlaf,  King  of  Mercia,  in  a  charter 
to  the  Abbey  of  Croyland,  gives,  among  other  things, 
a  golden  veil  embroidered  with  the  siege  of  Troy, 
to  be  hung  up  in  the  church  on  his  birthday. 

Music,  before  the  invention  of  the  present  mode 
of  notation  by  Guide  of  Arezzoin  the  eleventh  cen- 
tnrj,  and  the  other  improvements  inlroduced  about 
the  same  epoch  or  soon  after,  may  seem  to  be 
scarcely  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  science,  if  com- 
pared with  what  it  is  in  its  present  state.  Yet, 
akhoagh  confined  to  melody  merely,  music  was  cer- 
tainly cultivated  with  much  ardor  in  this  country 
from  a  somewhat  early  date  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  pe- 
riod. The  Anglo-Saxon  music  of  which  the  fullest 
and  most  distinct  notices  have  come  down  to  us  is 
the  church  music.  St.  Ambrose,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tvy,  has  the  credit  of  having  first  introduced  singing 
into  the  Christian  services  of  the  West ;  and  his 
method  (of  the  peculiarities  of  which,  however, 
iK)thiog  appears  to  be  known)  continued  in  geperal 
fm  till  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century,  when  it 
was  reformed  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great.  The 
Gregorian  chant  may  be  presumed  to  have  been 
brooi^  over  to  this  country  along  with  the  Chris, 
tian  retigion,  by  St.  Augustin  and  his  companions, 
ind  it  was  this  mode  of  singing  most  probably  of 
which  they  gave  a  specimen  at  the  first  audience 
gnoted  them  by  King  Ethelbert,  and  on  their  solemn 
procession  immediately  afterwards  into  the  city  of 
Canterbury.'  The  musical  service,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  confined  to  the  metropolitan  church, 
or  at  least  to  the  district  of  Kent,  till  the  time  of 
Archbishop  Theodore,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sev- 
enth century.  Some  are  disposed  to  attribute  to 
f  Sm  aato,  p.  9S0 


Theodore  and  his  friend  Adrian  the  first  introduction 
into  England  of  the  Gregorian  chant :  it  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  it  was  to  their  exertions  that  the 
general  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  improved 
chant  was  owing.  Bede  rektes  that,  in  678,  one 
John  was  sent  from  Rome  by  the  pope  to  teach 
music  to  the  English  clergy,  and  that  he  both  gave 
instructions  in  the  art  during  his  stay  and  left  behind 
him  written  directions  for  its  study.  Accordingly, 
to  quote  the  account  as  it  stands  in  Holinshed, 
*•  whereas,  before  time,  there  was  in  manner  no 
singing  in  the  English  churches,  except  it  were  in 
Kent,  now  they  began  in  every  church  to  use  sing- 
ing of  divine  service  after  the  rite  of  the  church  of 
Rome." 

«*The  Archbishop  Theodore,"  the  chronicler 
proceeds,  "finding  the  church  ef  Rochester  void 
by  the  death  of  the  last  bishop,  named  Damian,  or- 
dained one  Putta,  a  simple  man  in  wordly  matters, 
but  well  instructed  in  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and 
namely  (especially)  well  seen  in  song  and  music  to 
be  used  in  the  church  after  the  manner  as  he  had 
learned  of  Pope  Gregory's  disciples."  Putta  indeed 
would  appear,  from  the  sequel  of  his  story,  to  have 
been  intended  by  nature  rather  for  a  singing-master 
than  a  bishop.  His  church  of  Rochester  having 
been  spoiled  and  defaced  a  few  years  after  in  a 
hostile  incursion  made  into  Kent  by  the  Mercian 
king  Ethilfred,  he  went,  we  are  told,  "  to  Servulf, 
Bishop  of  Mercia,  and  there  obtaining  of  him  a  small 
cure  and  a  portion  of  ground,  remained  in  that 
country,  not  once  laboring  to  restore  his  church  of 
Rochester  to  the  former  state,  but  went  about  in 
Mercia  to  teach  song,  and  instruct  such  as  would 
learn  music,  wheresoever  he  was  required  or  could 
get  entertainment."^  Some  time  after  this  a  chief 
seminary  of  music  was  established  at  Canterbury, 
and  other  permanent  schools  also  in  the  other  mo- 
nasteries. 

Nor  were  the  Saxons  by  any  means  without  in- 
strumental, music.  Among  their  musical  instru- 
ments, besides  bells,  we  find  mention  made  of  the 
horn,  the  trumpet,  the  fiute,  the  drum,  the  cymbal, 

1  Holinshad*!  England,  b.  ▼.  cb.  35. 
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the  rota,  or  viol,  the  lyre,  and  the  harp.  Repre- 
sentations of  most  of  these  are  found  among  the 
illuminations  of  their  manuscripts.  They  also 
seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  organ.  Mr. 
Turner  has  produced  a  passage  from  Aldhelm*s 
Latin  poem  in  praise  of  virginity,  and  another  from 
a  work  of  Bede's,  in  both  of  which  the  organ  is 
mentioned ;  and  William  of  Malmesbury  describes 
an  organ  as  existing  in  his  own  church,  which  bore 
an  inscription  stating  that  it  had  been  presented  by 
St.  Dunstan,  who,  the  historian  elsewhere  tells  us, 
gave  many  great  bells  and  organs  to  the  churches 
of  the  West.  These  Saxon  organs,  according  to 
Malmesbury,  had  brass  pipes  and  bellows.  The 
drum  is  described  by  Bede  as  formed  of  tense 
leather.  The  Saxon  lyre  is  represented  in  the 
illuminations  with  four  strings,  struck  by  a  plec- 
trum. The  harp  is  depicted  in  some  instances  of 
the  modem  triangular  form,  in  others  square  or  ob- 
long-shaped. In  one  manuscript  the  psalmist  David 
is  represented  playing  on  one  of\he  latter  fashion, 
which  has  ten  strings ;  he  plays  with  the  fingers  of 
his  right  hand,  and  holds  the  instrument  with  his 


Datid  Platino  on  the  Harp.    From  the  Couon  MS.  Tib.  C.  6. 

left.  In  another  instance,  the  royal  psalmist  has  a 
triangular  harp  of  eleven  strings ;  and  he  is  accom- 
panied  by  three  other  musicians,  one  with  a  straight 
trumpet,  supported  in  the  middle  by  a  pole ;  another 
with  a  curved  horn ;  and  the  third  with  a  sort  of 
violin,  on  which  he  plays  with  a  bow.  Bede  tells 
us,  in  his  History,  that  the  harp  was  in  common 
use  among  his  countrymen  on  all  festive  occasions ; 
when  the  custom  was  for  it  to  be  handed  round  the 
company,  that  all  might  sing  and  perform  in  turn. 
The  art  of  playing  on  this  instrument  appears  to 
have  been  practiced  professionally  by  wandering 
minstrels  or  gleemen,  and  to  have  been  also  a  fash-  ' 
ionable  accomplishment  of  the  highest  and  best  ed- 1 


The  Hakp,  accompakikd  bt  otbbe  IittTEVMSim. 
From  the  Cotton  MS.    TU.  C.  0. 

ucated  classes.  The  reader  will  remember  the 
story  that  is  told  of  Alfred  on  one  occasion  disguising 
himself  as  a  minstrel,  and  in  that  character  finding 
ready  admission  to  the  camp  of  the  Danes,  with  his 
harp  in  his  hand.^  A  similar  story  is  related  of  a 
visit  paid  by  Anlafif,  the  Danish  king  or  earl  of 
Northumberland,  to  the  camp  of  the  Saxon  Athel. 
stane,  on  the  eve  of  their  famous  encounter  at  Bru- 
nanburgh.  Dunstan  also,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  celebrated,  among  his  other  accomplishments, 
for  his  skill  as  a  harper. 

The  harp,  and  the  popular  music  generally  of 
the  Saxons,  were  in  all  probability  borrowed  from 
the  Irish,  among  whom  the  art  appears  to  have 
flourished  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  to  have 
been  carried,  at  an  early  period,  to  a  perfection 
elsewhere  unknown.  Some  of  the  most  learned 
of  the  Welsh  antiquaries  have  admitted  that  their 
national  music  is  of  Irish  origin ;  and  there  can  be 
Uttle  doubt,  from  the  character  of  the  Scottish 
melodies,  that  they  also  have  been  derived  from 
the  same  source.  Even  to  the  ItaUan  music  an 
1  See  ante,  p.  151. 
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Irish  extnction  has  been  assigned,  and  by  Italians 
themselves.  The  harp,  called  in  Celtic  the  entity 
if  noted  ui  the  oldest  records,  as  well  as  in  the 
traditions  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  as  the  favorite 
iDStrament  of  their  bards  from  the  earliest  times. 
The  most  remarkable  foreign  testimony,  however, 
to  the  musical  skill  of  the  Irish  is  that  of  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  in  the  twelfth  century.  Their  eminence 
in  instramental  music  he  describes  as  beyond  com- 
puison  superior  to  that  of  any  nation  he  luid  known. 
Their  modulation,  he  adds,  *<  is  not  slow  and  solemn, 
u  in  the  instruments  of  Britain,  to  which  we  are 
accustomed,  but  the  sounds  are  rapid  and  precipi- 
tate, yet  at  the  same  time  sweet  and  pleasing.  .  It 
is  wonderful  how,  in  such  precipitate  rapidity  of 


the  fingers,  the  musical  proportions  are  preserved ; 
and  how,  by  their  art,  fiiultless  throughout,  in  the 
midst  of  their  complicated  modulations,  and  most 
intricate  arrangement  of  notes,  by  a  rapidity  so 
sweet,  a  regularity  so  irregular,  a  concord  so  dis- 
cordant, the  melody  is  rendered  harmonious  and 
perfect."  So  famous,  also,  was  the  church  music  of 
the  Irish  at  an  early  period,  that  the  daughter  of 
Pepin  of  France,  in  the  seventh  century,  is  re- 
corded  to  have  sent  to  Ireland  for  persons  qualified 
to  instruct  the  nuns  of  the  Abbey  of  Nivelle  in 
psalmody.^ 

1  S«e  theM  and  other  nmilar  testimouie*  collected  by  Mr.  Moora, 
Hist,  of  Ireland,  t.  818-316.  See  also  O'Brien'*  Round  Towera,  pp 
404-407. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 


UR  knowledge  of  the 
misceUaoeoufl  partic- 
ulars coming  under 
this  head  in  the  pres- 
ent period  is  much 
more  extensive,  as 
well  as  more  distinct 
and  certain,  than  that 
which  we  possess  of 
the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  ancient 
Britons,  but  it  is  stiU 
far  from  being  perfectly  satisfactory.  We  have  in- 
deed many  Anglo-Saxon  writings,  from  which  a 
good  deal  of  authentic  information  may  be  gleaned 
respecting  various  parts  of  the  subject;  but  the  in- 
formation thus  preserved  consists,  after  all,  only  of 
incidental  notices,  which  are  often  so  brief  or  so 
allusive  as  to  admit  only  of  a  conjectural  interpreta- 
tion, and  which  leave  many  things  which  it  would 
be  important  for  us  to  know  altogether  untold  and 
untouched  upon.  No  work  professing  to  present  a 
view  of  their  domestic  and  social  usages,  their  pop- 
ular pastimes  and  superstitions,  the  accommodations 
of  their  dwelling-houses,  their  dress,  and  their  mode 
of  living  in  general,  has  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  our 
Saxon  ancestors.  We  are  left  to  gather  what  hints 
we  can  respecting  all  these  matters  from  records 
drawn  up  with  no  view  of  affording  us  any  such  in- 
struction— from  their  chronicles  of  transactions  in 
church  and  state,  from  their  laws,  from  their  works 
of  science  and  learning,  from  their  homilies,  from 
their  almanacs,  from  their  wills,  their  grants  of  land, 
their  leases,  and  other  charters  and  legal  documents. 
But  perhaps  the  richest  of  all  our  now  remaining 
sources  of  information  respecting  all  the  minor  de- 
tails of  the  social  condition  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  has 
been  furnished  us  by  what  we  may  call  their  na- 
tional illumination.  The  drawings  on  their  manu- 
scripts, originally  intended  merely  for  embellish- 
ment, and  still  in  a  high  degree  interesting  and 
estimable  as  works  of  art,  have  now  acquired  a  new 
value,  as  preserving  distinct  representations  of 
many  things  of  which  no  intelligible  verbal  descrip- 
tion has  come  down  to  us,  and  of  some  of  which 
perhaps  the  very  memory  would  otherwise  have 
been  lost.  Of  the  industrious  arts,  as  well  as  of  the 
popular  customs  of  this  period,  the  fullest  and 
clearest  record  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us  is 
literally  a  pictorial  history.  In  the  present  chap- 
ter, as  in  that  upon  the  National  Industry,  we  shall 
draw  liberally  from  this  source,  both  in  the  illustra- 
tions and  in  the  text.* 

*  It  ia  proper  to  state,  that  althoofh  some  of  the  aocient  drmwingt 
presented  m  the  preeent  work  hare  been  before  enfrared  io  Strutt^s 


Having  already  given  an  account  of  the  houses  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  so  far  as  regards  their  archi- 
tecture, we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  their 
furniture  as  far  as  our  materials  enable  us.  The 
dwellings  of  the  higher  classes  appear  to  have  beea 
completely  and  sometimes  splendidly  frimished: 
their  walls  were  hung  with  silk  richly  embroidered 
with  gold  or  colors.  The  needle-work,  for  which 
the  English  ladies  were  so  famous,  was  herein  dis- 
played to  great  advantage.  Ingulphus  mentions 
some  hangings  ornamented  with  golden  birds  in 
needlework,  and  a  veil  or  curtain  on  which  was 
represented  in  embroidery  the  destructioQ  of  Troy. 
In  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of  Beowulf  we  read  that 
in  ♦*  the  great  wine-chamber" — 

**  There,  shone  rariegated  with  fold 
The  web  on  the  walls, 
Man  J  wonders  to  the  sight 
Of  each  of  the  warriors 
That  woold  gase  oa  it  became  Tisible.** 

The  Saxon  term  for  a  curtain  or  hanging  was  wah- 
rift ;  and,  in  the  will  of  Wynfloeda,  we  find  the 
bequest  of  a  long  heaU  wahrift  and  a  short  one. 
The  same  lady  also  bequeaths  three  coverings  for 
benches  or  settles  (setl-hragl),  Pedalia,  or  foot- 
stools, are  mentioned  by  Ingulphus,  the  larger  ones 
covered  with  woven  lions,  and  the  smaller  sprinkled 
with  flowers.  A  common  form  of  the  Saxon  chair 
or  bench,  as  may  be  seen  from  several  cuts  already 
given,  appears  to  have  somewhat  resembled  that  of 
our  modern  camp-stool,  consisting  of  a  seat  held  io 
tension  by  two  or  more  crossing  bars.     Chairs,  how- 


Cbairi .    From  Cotton  MS.  Claud.  B.  4. 

Ilorda  Angel-Cynnan,  Regal  and  Ecdesiastical  Antiquities,  ChronicW 
of  England,  Ac.,  and  in  other  expensive  pablicatioBS,  the  represpata- 
tions  here  given  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  traced  or  oiherw»e 
copied  from  the  originals,  and  with  scrupulvns  fidelitj. 
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Chairs.    From  UarleUiB  MS.  Nu.  003. 


Ax 


Elbtatbd  akd  Rxcblt  OKNAMBifTBO  BcAT.    From  Cottoo  MS.  Tlberhu,  B.  5. 


^ver,  or  seats  with  backs  to  them,  ar^  occasionally 
met  widi  in  Saxon  illuminationfl,  and,  aK  well  as  the 
beochei  and  stools  of  various  descriptions;  are  gen- 
enDy  ornamented  at  their  extremities  with  the 


heads  and  feet  of  lions,  eagles,  griffins,  dec*  These 
were  commonly  formed  of  wood,  and  carved,  but 
occasionally  of  gold  and  silver,  or  were  at  least 
highly  ornamented  with   those  precious   metals. 


8axo!«  Tablks.    From  Ifnrlriiin  MS.  No.  (HO. 
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Their  tables  were  sometimes  made  of  the  same 
costly  materials.  In  the  reign  of  Edgar  a  table  is 
said  to  have  been  qiade  of  silver,  by  an  artist  named 
^thelwold,  which  was  of  the  value  of  3002.^  In  the 
illuminated  MSS.  we  perceive  tables,  both  oblong 
and  oval,  covered  with  table-cloths,  and  furnished 
with  knives,  spoons,  drinking-horns  and  cups,  bowls 
and  dishes,  but  no  forks.  That  they  had  gold  and 
silver  plate  in  abundance,  and  of  the  most  costly 
description,  we  have  ample  evidence  in  the  wills  of 
Wynfloeda,  Wulfur,  and  Brithric,  and  similar  docu- 
ments. Wulfur  bequeaths  four  cups,  two  of  which 
are  described  as  of  41.  value.'  A  lady  on  one  occa- 
sion makes  a  gift  of  a  golden  cup  weighing  four 
marks  and  a  half;'  and  the  King  of  Kent  sent  to 
Boniface,  the  Anglo-Saxon  missionary  in  Germany, 
a  silver  basin,  gilt  within,  weighing  three  pounds 
and  a  half.*  Two  silver  cups,  weighing  twelve 
marks,  are  mentioned  as  used  by  the  monks  in  a 
refectory  to  serve  their  drink.'  A  king  in  the  ninth 
century  is  recorded  to  have  made  a  present  of  his 
gilt  cup,  engraved  on  the  outside  with  vine-dressers 
fighting  dragons,  which  he  called  his  cross-bowl, 
because  it  had,  a  cross  marked  within  it  and  four 
angles  projecting  hke  a  similar  figure  ;^  and  in  other 
places  we  read  of  golden  and  silver  dishes,  and  a 
dish  adorned  with  Grecian  workmanship.^  Those 
of  the  commonalty  were  of  brass,  of  wood,  of  horn, 
and  of  bone.  Cups  and  dishes  of  horn  were  for- 
bidden to  be  used  in  the  sacred  ofiSces.*  But  drink- 
ing-horns were  much  used  at  table,  and  some  of 
them  were  richly  carved  and  ornamented.  Witlaf, 
King  of  Mercia,  gave  the  horn  of  his  table  to  Croy- 
land  monastery,  «<  that  the  elder  monks  might  drink 
thereout  on  festivals,  and  in  their  benedictions  re- 
member sometimes  the  soul  of  the  donor."^ 

The  delivery  of  a  drinking-horn,  at  least  under 
the  Danish  kings,  was  a  mode  of  conveying  landed 
property.  The  estate  of  Pusey,  in  Berkshire,  is 
still  held  by  the  possession  of  a  horn,  by  the  de. 
livery  of  which  it. was  granted  by  Canute  to  an 
ofiicer  of  his  army,  who,  according  to  tradition,  had 
made  his  way  in  disguise  into  the  camp  of  the 
Saxon  enemy,  and  there  obtained  information  of  a 
plot  laid  to  surprise  the  Danes.  The  Pusey  horn 
was  most  probably  the  drinking-horn  of  Canute, 
(t  is  an  ox  horn,  of  a  dark  brown  color,  about  two 
feet  in  length,  and  a  foot  in  circumference  at  the 
rim.  At  the  small  end  is  a  hound's  head  of  silver 
gilt,  made  to  screw  in  as  a  stopper ;  and,  by  taking 
out  this,  it  might  be  made  to  seiVe  as  a  hunting- 
horn,  a  use  of  it  which  appears  to  be  indicated  by 
two  rings,  one  at  the  mouth  and  another  at  the 
middle,  with  which  it  is  furnished,  as  if  for  a  strap 
or  belt  to  go  through.  Upon  a  broad  silver  ring, 
encompassing  the  middle  of  the  horn,  and  by  which 

>  Dugdale*!  Monasticon,  104. 
s  Dagdale't  Moo.  p.  840. 

•  Oala,  ScriptorM,  iii.,  400. 
1  Dugdale*!  Mon.  SI,  40, 1S3. 

•  Spelman*!  Concil.  S05,  and  m  the  Ezhortationi  of  Elfric  it  is  laid 
that  "  the  mcramental  cop  ihoald  be  of  gold  or  lilTer,  g Ian  or  tin, 
and  not  of  earth,  at  least  not  of  wood."— Wilkins,  Leg.  109.  So  also 
in  the  Canons  of  Edgar.  "The  cap  was  to  be  of  something  molten, 
notofwood.**— Ibid.  85. 

•  Ingolph.  p.  9 


>  Hickes,  Diss.  Ep.  54. 
«  Mag.  Bib.  Pat.  zri.  p.  04. 
*  Ingttlph.  p.  9. 


it  is  supported  on  a  stand,  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, which,  however,  is  comparatively  modern : — 

"  Kyng  Knowde  gere  Wylljram  Pewse 
This  home  to  holde  bjr  thj  hxad/*^ 


Tbb  PosBT-HotH.    From  the  Arehcologla,  vol.  ill. 


Fac-sihilc  or  the  LiscEimoN  on  tbk  Puskt-Hobk. 

Glass  vessels  were  rarities  in  the  early  periods, 
but  became  more  common  towards  the  Norman 
Conquest.  A  disciple  of  Bede  inquired  of  Lullus, 
in  France,  if  there  were  any  man  in  his  parish  who 
could  make  glass  vessels  well ;  and  desired  in  such 
case  that  he  might  be  persuaded  to  go  to  England, 
as  its  people  were  *«  ignorant  and  helpless  in  the 
art."'  Bede,  however,  mentions  glass  lamps  and 
vessels  for  many  uses.' 

They  had  silver  candelabra  and  candlesticks  of 
various  descriptions.^  Lanterns  of  horn,  as  already 
mentioned,  were  also  used.  A  silver  mirror  is 
mentioned  in  Dugdale,  and  hand-bells  were  used 
to  summon  the  attendants.' 

In  an  illuminated  MS.  we  have  a  representation 
of  an  Anglo-Saxon  bedstead.  It  has  a  roof  like 
that  of  a  house  to  it,  and  is  furnished  with  curtains, 
pillow,  &c.  In  ike  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of  Judith 
the  bed  of  Holofernes  is  described  as  hung  with  a 
»*  golden  fly-net."  In  various  wills  we  read  of  beds, 
pillows  of  straw,  bed-clothes,  curtains,  sheets,  &c* 
Skins  of  animals  were' sometimes  used  as  coverlids. 
A  goat-skin  bed-covering  is  mentioned  as  presented 
to  an  Anglo-Saxon  abbot.^  The  terms  sacking 
(sacking)  and  lang  bolster  also  occur  in  Saxon  works. 
In  the  poem  of  Beowulf  we  are  told  that  when  the 
evening  came  on,  the  tables  were  taken  away,  and 
the  place  was  spread  with  beds  and  bolsters,  bj 
which  it  would  appear  that  the  warriors  slept  in 
the  same  haUs  in  which  they  had  feasted.  **  The 
beer-servants,"  continues  the  bard 

**  Speedy  and  joTfal, 
Prepared  the  chamber  of  rest. 


>  See  Archeologia,  iii.  1,  and  zii.  S97.  >  Mag.  Bib.  Pat.  zri.  n. 
s  Bede.  p.  905.  «  Dugdale's  Mon.  40,  til.  •  Mon.  94,  SSI 
•  Hickes,  Diss.  Ep.  54.  ^  16  Mag.  Bib.  Pat.  zvi.  45. 
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Baion  Bid.    From  the  Cotton  BIS.  Claud.  B.  4 


Tb*7  flz«d  over  their  heads 

Thashidds  of  Hilda, 

Tha  boards  of  brif  ht  wood. 

Thaia,  hifh  over  tha  Etheling'Oii  hit  bench, 

Tha  haloMt  of  tha  nobla  one  was  saan, 

Hia  riafad  ooat  of  mafl, 

His  flonooa  wood  of  skreufth**  («.  «.  his  spear). 

Thus,  whether  seated   at  the   banquet-board  or 
stretched  on  his  couch,  the  arms  of  the  warrior 


ornamented  the  wall  above  his  head,  ready  to  be 
grasped  at  the  first  alarm.' 

Not  to  enter  a  warm  bath  or  a  soft  bed  was  en- 
joined by  what  they  called  their  deep-like  or  severe 

>  His  cuverlid  was  fteqaently  sothinf  hot  his  eloak,  for  Charle- 
iDsgne,  deridfaiir  ^^^  than  cloaks  then  in  fsshion,  remarks,  amonfst 
ncher  things,  "  Wa  cannot  bo  covered  by  them  in  bed.**— Monk  of  St 
Gall. 


Baioii  Bbm.    From  the  Harialan  H8.  Na  603. 


WvBKL  Bi».    FRNa  tha  Conoo  MB.  Claud.  B.  4. 


penance.'  For  culinary  purposes  they  possessed 
boiling  vessels,'  and  ovens  for  baking  meat  and  bread. 
In  one  of  the  manuscripts  is  an  illumination,  repre- 
senting  men  killing  and  dressing  meat  One  of 
them  has  put  a  stick,  with  a  hook  at  the  end,  into  a 
cauldron  which  stands  upon  a  four-legge<^  trivet, 
within  which  the  fire  is  made.  In  the  same  MS., 
also,  we  perceive  that  the  roast  meats  are  brought 
up  to  table  by  the  servants  upon  the  spits,  the  guests 
cutting  off  such  portions  as  pleased  them.  This 
continued  to  be  a  custom  amongst  the  Normans,  as 
we  find  by  the  Bayeux  Tapestry. 

1  Lafes  Edgari.  Wilkins,  p.  M. 

s  Tbesa  were  of  leather,  and  made  by  the  sceo-wyrtha  or  sboa 
maker.    Saxon  Dialopes  in  Cotton  MS.  Tib.  A.  3. 
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Not  one  of  the  least  important  parts  of  the  his- 
tory of  manners  and  of  ciyilization  is  the  history  of 
costome.  The  dress  of  a  people  is  always  in  some 
degree  an  indication  of  the  progress  they  have  made 
in  wealth  as  well  as  in  taste,  and  In  the  useful  as 
well  as  in  the  merely  elegant  arts.  Nor  can  we 
call  up  in  imagination  any  lively  picture  of  a  past 
age  without  a  knowledge  of  its  prevailing  forms  of 
attirOf  and  of  the  distinctions  in  this  respect  that 
marked  the  different  classes  of  the  community.  An 
ignorance  of  this  subject  will  prevent  us  from  enter- 


[Book  II. 

ing  perfectly  into  a  feeling  of  the  spirit  of  the  period 
and  of  the  condition  of  society  in  regard  to  matters 
in  themselves  of  much  more  consequence ;  and  false 
notions  here  may  falsify  our  conceptions  as  to  many 
other  things. 

The  history  of  British  costume  properly  com- 
mences with  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  We  have 
no  pictorial  authority  for  the  costume  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  earlier  than  the  eighth  century ;  but  Pauhis 
Diaconus,  who  wrote  during  the  latter  half  of  that 
century  a  history  of  the   Lombards,  describes  a 


Royal  Cobtumb.  From  a  Pictnie  oT  Harold  and  the  Mafi  in  the  Cotton  MS.  Nero^  C.  4. 


ltoT4L  OomniB,  AWB  TBI  HAaiiift  Awp  E^virMiiiT  or  HoRfci.    From  a  Ptctore  of  the  Magi,  leaving  the  Coort  of  HarolA  in  the 

Cotton  MS.  Nero,  C.  4. 
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fMffltiiig  of  tbe  sikth  century  which  he  had  seen  in 
the  palsce  of  Theodelinda,  Queen  of  the  Lombards^ 
io  Icalj,  Mid  to  be  painted  by  her  command,  and 
representiiig  some  of  the  exploits  of  her  country- 
men, whose  dress  the  historian  expressly  states  to 
ht?e  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
•«  Their  garments,"  he  tells  us,  «*were  loose  and 
flowing,  and  chiefly  made  of  linen,  adorned  with 
Inroad  borders,  woFen  or  embroidered  with  various 
colors.*'  His  description  perfectly  agrees  with 
Egittbart's  elaborate  account  of  the  costume  of 
Chiriemagne,  and  also  with  the  dresses  depicted  in 
the  iUaminated  MSS.  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
tones ;  and  that  they  continued  to  wear  some  an- 
cient habits  at  that  period  is  tolerably  eyident  from 
the  reproach  addressed  to  them  by  the  council  of 
CeaJchjrth  in  a.d.  787 :  "  You  put  on  your  garments 
io  the  manner  of  pagans,  whom  your  fathers  ex- 
pelled firom  the  world ;  an  astonishing  thing  that 
yon  imitate  those  whose  life  you  always  hated." 
From  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  century  we  have, 
boweTer,  abundant  authority  for  the  civil,  military, 
and  ecclesiastical  costume  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
both  m  the  notices  of  the  writers  of  the  time,  and 
(Specially  in  the  numerous  miniatures  with  which 
the  MSS.  are  ornamented.  From  their  concurring 
evidence  we  find  that  the  undermost  part  of  the 
male  attire  consisted  of  a  linen  shirt,  above  which 
they  wore  a  tunic  of  linen  or  woolen,  according  to 
the  season,  descending  to  the  knee,  and  plain  or 
ornamented  round  the  collar  and  borders,  according 
to  the  rank  of  the  wearer.  It  was  open  at  the 
oeck,  and  sometimes  at  the  sides,  and  had  long 
sleeves  reaching  to  the  wrists,  sometimes  tight,  at 
others,  set  in  close  rolls  or  wrinkles  from  the  wrist 
to  the  elbow.  It  was  generaDy  confined  by  a  girdle 
or  belt  round  the  waist.  Its  Saxon  name  was  roc 
or  Tooc.  Oyer  this  was  worn  a  short  cloak  (mentil), 
&stened  sometimes  on  the  breast  and  sometimes 
00  the  shoulder,  with  brooches  or  fibulse.  Linen 
Irtwers,  and  stockings  (called  hrech-hose)  of  linen 


Oemamkittbd  Tumc.    From  Cotton  MS.  Claud.  B.  4. 

or  Woolen,  the  latter  frequently  bandaged  from  the 
ankle  to  the  knee  with  strips  of  cloth,  linen,  or 
leather,  were  worn  by  the  better  orders,  and  shoes 
of  some  description  by  all,  as  even  the  common  la- 
borers, who  are  generally  depicted  bare-legged,  are 
rarely  seen  bare-footed.^  The  Saxon  shoe  (sceo  or 
8coh)  is  generally  painted  black,  and  drawn  with  an 
opening  down  the  instep,  secured  by  two  thongs.^ 
They  also  wore  a  sort  of  short  boot  or  buskin ;  and 
a  half-stocking  or  sock  (probably  what  they  caUed 
socca)  is  sometimes  seen  worn  over  the  hose  instead 
of  the  bandages.* 

The  practice  of  bandaging  or  cross-gartering  tb«) 
hose  was  followed  by  the  Franks,  whose  costume, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Lombards,  was  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  Saxons.     The  Monk  of  St.  Gall  says, 

^  To  go  barefooted  was  a  penitentiary  injunction.  Upon  the  land- 
ing  of  one  of  the  great  Danish  armies,  a  general  penance  for  three 
days  was  orderad,  and  every  man  commaodHd  to  go  "bamfoot  to 
church,  without  gold  and  omamenta.**  MS.  C  C  Cantab,  mpni 
Wanley,  p.  138. 

*  In  the  Life  of  St.  Neot  he  is  said  to  hare  lost  his  scoh  (shoe), 
and  to  have  seen  a  fox  having  the  **  thwanges**  of  it  in  his  mouth. 
Gotten  MS.  Vespasian,  D.  xiv.  p.  144. 

*  Soocas  and  hosan  are  mentioned  in  St.  Benedick's  rules,  Cotton  MS. 
Tib.  A.  3  ;  also  two  other  corerings  for  the  legs  and  feet  called  meon 
and  fiand  reaf  fata,  and  the  earm  slife  for  tha  upper  part  of  the  body. 


Saxok  Cloaks,  Flaw  A5D  F.mbroiviksv  Tvstrn,  avt»  f»i»ot«.    Vmrn  Coifon  MP.  Clniid.B.  4. 
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that  «<over  their  stockiogs  or  drawers  they  wore 
fillets  bound  crosswise  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep 
them  properly  upon  the  legs."  Such  bandaged  hose 
were  worn  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century  by  the 
butchers  in  France,  and  called  Us  lingettes.^.  The 
Saxon  name  appears  to  have  been  scancbeorg, 
literally  shank  or  leg  guard.  A  similar  fashion 
still  exists  among  the  people  of  the  Abruzzi  and 
the  Apennines,  and  in  some  parts  of  Russia  and 
Spain.  The  bandages  are  sometimes  depicted  as 
gilt  on  the  legs  of  regal  personages,  as  are  also  the 
shoes  and  buskins  of  princes  or  high  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries.  Theganus,  in  his  Life  of  Louis  le 
D6bonnaire,  son  of  Charlemagne,  describes  his 
buskins  as  being  of  gold  stuff  or  gilt  (ocreas  aureas). 
The  hose  are  commonly  represented  either  red 
or  blue.  Coverings  for  the  head  are  rarely  seen 
except  upon  the  figures  of  warriors.  The  cap, 
therefore,  seems  to  have  been  the  helmet,  and  its 
shape  is  either  conical  or  of  the  ancient  Phrygian 
description.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  costume,  whether  civil  or  military,  curiously 
resembles  the  Phrygian.  Silk,  which  was  known 
as  early  as  the  eighth  century,  and  purple  cloth, 
formed  the  mantles  of  sovereigns  and  princes ;  and 
golden  tissues,  and  embroideries  in  gold,  silver,  andi 
silks  of  various  colors,  were  also  worn  from  the 
eighth  to  the  tenth  century  by  persons  of  high 
rank.'  Furs  were  also  used  for  the  lining  and 
ornamenting  of  garments.  Those  of  sable,  beaver, 
and  fox,  by  the  richer  classes,  and  the  skins  of  cats 
and  lambs  by  the  poorer  or  more  economical  The 
ornaments  of  the  male  sex  consisted  of  bracelets, 
brooches,  and  fibula  of  gold,  silver,  and  ivory ; 
chains,  crosses,  and  rings  of  gold  and  silver,  some- 
times beautifully  enameled ;  belts  of  gold  and  silver 
studded  with  jewels,  and  headbands  or  diadems  of 
the.  same  magnificence.  The  hair,  when  worn 
long,  was  parted  on  the  forehead,  and  suffered 
to  fall  naturally  down  the  shoulders.     The  beard 

>  AieluBolofia,  zzir.  S7. 

>  Bade,  p.  S97.    Iiif  alph,  p.  61.    Dogdalt't  Moo.  94. 
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was  ample,  and  generally  forked.  The  fulmina- 
tions  of  the  clergy  against  long  hair  may  be  sup- 
posed occasionally  to  have  produced  some  effect  for 
a  short  period,  as  we  find  in  some  illuminatk>ni 
the  hair  cropped  and  the  face  shaven.^  llie  old 
Teutonic  passion  for  long,  flowing  ringlets,  how- 
ever, was  never  totaUy  eradicated.  The  barbaric 
custom  of  tatooing,  or  puncturing  the  skin,  was 
practiced  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  well  as  by  ^e 
Britons,  and  a  law  was  passed  against  it  a.d.  785 ; 
but  it  was  nevertheless  continued  during  the  whole 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  and  is  amongst  the 
English  vices  reprobated  by  William  of  Malmesbury 
after  the  Norman  Conquest. 


CoiTVMB  or  Fbmalb,  BZHXBiniia  thb  Uici»br  arb  UrpBR  Slbbtbs 
Tvmc,  thb  Maktlb,  aiw  Hood.    From  Harietea  MS.  No.  9808. 

The  female  costume  of  this  period  appears  to 
have  consisted  generally  of  a  long  and  ample  gar- 
ment with  loose  sleeves  (probably  that  called  the 
gunna  or  gown),'  worn  over  a  closer-fitting  one 
(either  the  tunic  or  the  kirUe),*  which  had  tight 
sleeves  reaching  to  the  wrist,  shoes  similar  to  those 
worn  by  the  male  sex,  and  a  head-dress  formed  of 
a  veil  or  long  piece  of  linen  or  silk  wrapped  round 
the  head  and  neck,  called  in  Saxon  heafodf  ragd 
(head-rail),  or  toaJUs^  derived  from  wafan,  »*to 
cover.^*  The  mantle  also  formed  part  of  the  dress 
of  the  superior  classes,  and  in  some  of  the  illumi- 
nations it  resembles  the  ecclesiastical  vestment 
called  a  chasuble.  We  may  presume  that  the 
socca  or  some  other  sort  of  hose  was  worn  by  the 
women  as  weU  as  by  the  men ;  but  the  length  of 
the  tunic  prevents  our  observing  them  in  the  illu- 
minations. Notwithstanding  the  universal  appear- 
ance of  the  head-rail,  we  find  that  the  Angb-Saxon 
ladies  paid  great  attention  to  the  dressing  and  or- 
namenting of  their  hair.    Adhelm  describes  the 

1  l0  the  fourth  centnrj,  wt  an  told  they  cut  their  hair  to  doee  that 
the  head  appeared  diminiihed  and  the  face  enUrged.  Sid.  i^wUiaanoa. 

>  A  Bishop  of  Winchester  eendi  as  a  present,  **a  short  gnaaa, 
sewed  in  oar  manner.'*  Mag.  Bib.  Pat.  zri.  82.  Bot  that  it  waa  the 
exterior  garment  that  was  so  called  is  evident  from  another  paaaage 
in  the  same  work,  where  a  gonna  is  stated  to  have  been  oompoaad  oT 
otter*s  fkin,  p.  86.  In  Scotland  an  opper  garment  worn  hj  woaem, 
which  comes  down  only  to  the  middle,  is  still  called  a  short-gown 
(with  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  first  syllable). 

>  WiU  of  Wynllewi.  Vide  Pieface  to  Hickee'  Angto-Sazon  Gram- 
mar, p.  tt. 
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twisted  locks  of  a  lady  as  being  delicately  curled 
by  the  iron  of  those  adorning  her ;  and  Judith,  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  so  called,  is  apostrophized 
M  the  **maid  of  the  Creator,  with  twisted  locks." 
Adhelm  also  describes  the  wife  as  loving  to  paint 
her  cheeks  with  the  red  color  of  stibium. 


Casitts  axd  hu  Qubbm.    From  the  Refiater  of  Hyde  Abbey. 
Eofraved  ia  Stratt'i  Horda  Angel  Cynan. 

Cofls  and  ribands  {cuffian  and  bindan)  are  men- 
tiooed  in  the  will  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  lady,  and  an 
engraved  heah  or  bracelet.  In  other  Anglo-Saxon 
documents  mention  is  made  of  a  golden  fly  beau- 
tifuUy  adorned  with  gems,  of  golden  vermiculated 
necklaces,  of  a  bulla  that  had  belonged  to  the  grand- 
mother of  the  lady  spoken  of,  golden  head-bands, 
ear-rings,  a  neck  cross,  and  of  golden  ornaments 
ctOed  sylas. 

Gbves  appear  to  have  been  very  rare  amongst 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  In  one  iDumination  only  have 
we  seen  the  hand  covered  except  by  the  sleeve  of 
the  gown  or  tunic,  and  in  that  instance  it  is  by  a 
fpecies  of  muffler,  having  a  thumb,  but  no  separate 
fingers.  Amongst  the  representations  of  male 
fipircs  they  are  never  met  with ;  but  from  a  law  of 
Ethetred  the  Unready,  quoted  in  a  preceding  chap- 
ter, it  may  be  inferred  that,  at  the  ck)se  of  the 
tenth  or  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  they 
were  great  rarities — five  pidr  forming  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  duty  paid  by  a  society  of  German 
merchtnts  for  the  protection  of  their  trade. 

Of  the  royal  costume  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
perhaps  the  most  distinct  representation  to  be  found 
a  that  furnished  by  the  drawing  in  one  of  the 
muiaseripts,  of  King  Edgar  seated  on  his  throne. 
To  thn  we  may  add  some  representations  of  the 
costume  and  ornaments  of  the  ecclesiastical  order. 

The  military  costume  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  on 
their  first  appearance  in  Britain  is  exceedingly  un- 
certain. The  Welsh  bard  Aneurin,  who  flourished 
ia  the  sixth  century,  and  fought  in  person  against 


Kuia  Edoai.    From  the  CoCtoa  MS.  Tib.  A.  3. 


St.  Acautmr.    From  Royal  MS.  10.  A.  13. 
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CoritiD,  Kino  or  Nortrumbbrlakd,  amd  an  Ecclkbiabtical  Synod 

OrrBEINO  THB  BlSROPRIC  OP  HSXRAM  TO  8t.  CuTBBBRT. 

MS.  U(k  uTBcdfl,  A.  It.  l^tKi.  -^- 


BifBOP  Air»  PftiBST.    FitND  CottOD  118.  Claud.  B  4. 


Statdb  op  St.  Cuthbbbt.    From  one  of  the  exieroBl  CBoopicB  of  the  Middle  Tower  of  Durham  Cathediml. 
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Goun  CiMt.   Worn  bf  St  Coihbert,  and  (band  on  hb  body  at  the 
opening  of  bis  IVunb  in  18S7. 

the  iDTtden,  describes  them  as  being  armed  with 
''daggers,  white  -  sheathed  piercers,  spears,  and 
ehieldfl,  the  hitter  being  made  of  split  wood,  and 
fonr-poiDted  or  square  helmets.''  He  says  *nheir 
leader  was  armed  in  scaly  mail,  oarrying  a  project- 
iag  ihield,  a  slaughtering  pike,  and  wore  (as  a 
mantle  perhaps)  the  skin  of  a  beast."  His  men. 
tioB  of  the  square  or  four-pointed  helmet  is  a  cir- 
famftaace  which  goes  to  confirm  the  credit  of  his 
otmtioii,  as  that  singular  head-piece  is  to  be  seen 
both  in  Prankish  and  Anglo-Saxon  illuminations.^ 
The  Saxons  who  iuTaded  Thuringia  in  the  same 
centitry  are  described  by  Wittichtnd  as  leaning  on 
■man  shields,   bearing  long   lances,  and  wearing 


CoflmiB  Of  A  80LDUE.    Fran  Cotton  MS.  Tib.  C.9. 

great  knires  or  crooked  swords  by  their  sides. 
But  Wittichind  wrote  at  the  close  of  the  tenth 
ceatory,  and  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  who  quotes  this 

'  TU  n|»l  dtad«ai  of  Uie  Fnaks  and  Anclo-Sazona  »  alto  occa- 
*<aiQ7  d«piei«d  qoadnagnkr.  Vide  Plata*  in  Strntt  and  Mont- 
^Ma,  3faL  Fiaaa. 


passage,  renutrks,  in  another  pert  of  his  work,  that 
Wittichind,  though  a  Saxon  himself,  appears  to 
have  been  completely  ignorant  of  Saxon  antiquities.^ 
Alcuitt  and  Adhelm,  both  writers  of  the  eighth 
century,  are  the  first  who  afford  us  any  authority 
on  which  we  may  rely  for  the  military  dress  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.     The  former  tells  us  that  the  short 
linen  tunic  was  preferred  to  all  other  vestments  as 
the  one  in  which  they  could  most  freely  wield  their 
weapons ;  and  from  the  composition  by  the  latter, 
entitled  his  Enigma,  we  find  that  some  description 
of  metal  armor,  if  not  the  gehringed  hyme,  or 
tunic  of  iron  rings,  derived  from  the   East,  and 
Latinized  (indiscriminately  with  other  armor)  Ulrica^ 
was  known  at  the  same  period.    *•  I  was  produced," 
runs  the  iEnigma,  "in  tiie  cold  bowels  of  the  dewy 
earth,  and  not  made  from  the  rough  fleeces  of 
wool :  no  woofs  drew  me,  nor  at  my  birth  did  the 
tremulous  threads  resound  :  the  yeUow  down  of  the 
silkworms  formed  me  not;  I  passed  not  through 
the  shuttle,  neither  was  I  stricken  with  the  wool- 
comb  ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  in  common  discourse,  1 
am  called  a  garment,  I  fear  not  the  darts  taken 
from  the  long  quivers."     This  testimony  is  in  favor 
of  the   descriptions  of  Aneurin,  who  speaks   of 
^Moricated  bands*'  and  "scaly  mail."     The  latter, 
the  Uyrica  squamatOL,  which  the  Romans  derived 
fit)m  the  Sarmatians,  and  which  was  known  to  and 
worn  by  so  many  nations  of  the  East,  may  verj- 
probably  be  supposed  to  have  been  worn  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Saxon  host.     The  scales  or  ringn 
were  sewn  in  rows  upon  an  under  garment  of  linen 
or  leather.     Phrygian  warriors  are  often  depicted 
so  arranged ;  and  Pausanias  describes  a  Sarmatian 
lorica,  with  the  scales  made  of  thin  slices  of  horses' 
hoofs,  which  he  saw  and  inspected  in  the  Temple 
of  Esculapius  at  Athens.'    The  improvement  of 
connecting  the  rings  one  with  the  other,  so  as  t4» 
make  a  tunic  of  them,  independent  of  their  leather 
or  linen  foundation,  is  ascribed  by  most  antiquaries 
to  a  period  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.     There 
are  some  expressions,  however,  that  occur  in  an 
Anglo-Saxon  poem  of  the  tenth  century,  which 
seem  to  prove  that  such  defences  were  then  m 
use;  and  the  ^^ lorica''  of  Adhelm  being  called  u 
garment  at  the  same  time  that  he  expressly  denies 
the  assistance  of  wool,  linen,  or  silk  in  its  compo- 
sition, would  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  was  h 
vestment  campUU  in  itself,  which  could  only  arise 
from  its  being  formed  of  linked  rings,  or  scales  or 
plates  of  metal  riveted  one  to  the  other.     The 
expressions  alluded  to  are  such  as 

"  Their  battl«-mail  ■hone 

By  haid  hands  wtU  loA*d, 

The  MkiniHg  iron  rirngt 

Sang  against  their  weapons, 

When  thejr  to  the  palace 

la  their  formidable  apparel  were  delighted  to  go." 

♦       *    .    *       •       * 
"  Beowulf  addressed  him ; 

The  mail  shone  upon  him ; 

7^  hewf  net  was  linked 

By  tke  9mith*$  care."  > 


i  Hist.  Aaglo>Sazaaa,  vol.  i.  p.  S36. 

s  Lib.  i.  p.  50,  Edit.  Kuhn.    "rtie  Sarmatians  are  also  represented' 
with  such  coats  of  mail  on  the  Trajan  Colnmn. 
a  Poem  of  Beowulf.  Turner's  Trans.  Hiat.  Anglo-Saxons,  iii.  3S»-tf . 
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The  *«  locking  and  linking  of  iron  rings**  by  «*  hard 
hands,"  or  «« the  smith's  care,"  and  the  mail  form- 
ing **  a  heavy  net,"  are  phrases  which  may  autho- 
rize us  to  believe  that  the  gehringed  hyme  of  the 
Saxon  was  occasionally,  and  at  least  as  early  as  the 
tenth  century,  nearly  the  same  as  the  hauberk  of 
Hingle-chain  mail  of  the  thirteenth. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  chiefs  only  could 
afford  so  expensive  an  equipment.  The  linen  tunic 
was  the  general  garb  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  soldiery, 
to  which  was  occasionally  added  a  border  or  collar 


of  metal,  as  a  thorax  or  pectoral,  as  we  find  it 
alluded  to  by  the  term  of  breost-heden,  or  hreott- 
heorgt  literally,  breast-defence,  or  breast-guard. 
The  helmet,  originaUy  of  the  Phrygian  shape,  wu 
made  of  leather,  sometimes  bound  or  bordered  with 
metal.  It  had  sometimes  a  serrated  comb  or  crest, 
called  by  their  writers  camh  on  hette^  or  camb  on 
hdme.  In  the  tenth  century  we  find  the  hebnet 
becoming  conical,  and  approaching  to  the  form  of 
the  nasal  helmet  of  the  eleventh. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  shield  appears  to  have  been 


Battlb  Bcmnm.    Fron  the  Cotton  M8.  Claud.  B.  4. 


oval  and  convex,  with  an  iron  umbo  or  boss.  The 
shields  appear  in  the  iUuminations  painted  with 
red  and  blue  borders,  but  the  ground  and  centre 
generaUy  white.  Aneurin  describes  them  as  being 
made  of  split  wood ;  and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem 
of  Beowulf  they  are  called 

**  The  thielda  of  Hilda, 
The  boards  of  briffht  wood.^ 

They  were  sometimes  covered  with  leather,  but, 
according  to  one  of  the  Saxon  laws,  no  shield- 
maker  was  allowed  to  put  a  sheep-skin  over  a 
shield.^  The  rim  and  the  boss  were  of  iron, 
either  painted  or  gilt.  They  were  held  at  arm's 
length  in  action,  like  those  of  the  Britons,  and  were 
sometimes  large  enough  to  cover  nearly  the  whole 
body;  but  their  sizes  are  various  in  the  illumina- 
tions ;  and  we  also  read  of  **  little  shields,"  «*  lesser 
shields,"  and  of  "  the  targan,"  or  •*  target."* 

The  offensive  weapons  were  all  formed  of  iron. 
Their  swords  were  long,  broad,  and  double-edged, 
their  javelins  and  spears  sometimes  barbed,  some- 
times leaf-shaped.  They  fought  also  with  axes 
fixed  to  long  handles,  called  bills,  and  the  double 
■axe  or  bipennis,  called  twy-hyL  To  these  some 
authorities  add  the  aUe-barde  or  cleave-all.  The 
specimens  of  Anglo-Saxon  weapons  here  engraved 
are  m  the  collection  of  Sir  S.  Meyrick,  at  Oood- 
rich  Court,  and  were  found  in  one  of  the  tumuli 
called  Chapel  Tumps,  near  Pengethley,  county  of 
Hereford.  No.  1  is  the  head  of  a  javelin.  Nos. 
2  and  3  are  spear-heads.  No.  4,  the  blade  of  a 
bill  or  alle-barde.  No.  5,  Sir  S.  Meyrick  con- 
aiders  to  be  a  specimen  of  the  often-talked  of  seax, 

1  Wilkiat,  htg.  Saxon,  p.  99. 

*  WiU  of  Ethelttan,  eon  of  Ethelred  II.,  dated  1015 


the  curved  sword  or  dagger,  from  which  traditioo 
says  the  Saxons  derived  their  name,  and  with 
which  the  famous  massacre  of  the  Britons  is  said 
to  have  been  perpetrated.  That  the  seax  was  not 
a  curved  sword  or  dagger,  however,  is  pretty 
evident  from  the  testimony  of  Bede,  who,  in  his 
relation  of  the  attempted  assassination  of  Edwin  by 
an  emissary  of  Cwichelm,  King  of  Wessex,  a.d. 
625,  tells  us  that  the  tm-eced  (double-edged)  ieax 
of  the  ruffian  passed  through  the  body  of  LiUa,  the 
king's  thegn,  who  had  flung  himself  before  Edwin, 
and  slightly  wounded  the  king  himself.'  Such  a 
>  Bede,  lib.  ii.  c.  0. 
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blow  codd  never  surely  be  struck  by  a  curved 
weapon.  It  was  evidently  a  thrust;  and  if  the 
weapon  here  engraved  be  indeed  the  hand-seax  of 
the  Saxons,  it  will  be  observed  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  called  curved,  the  hilt  only  taking  an  inclination 
like  the  but-end  of  a  pistol.  Wittichind  is  the  only 
uthority  who  speaks  of  a  crooked  sword ;  and  if 
he  u  to  be  relied  upon,  the  Saxons  must  certainly 
bare  abandoned  it  very  ehortl}f\)i^r  their  arrival  in 
Britain,  if  not  before,^  as  the  swords  discovered  in 
Saxon  tnmuli  are  long,  broad,  and  straight,  corres- 
ponding exactly  with  those  depicted  in  all  the 
iHamioations  from  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  century. 
And  as  to  the  term  seax  meaning  a  weapon  of  any 
particular  shape,  the  proofs  are  all  to  the  contrary. 
The  word  is  used  to  express  any  sharp  instrument, 
whether  a  sword,  a  dagger,  a  knife,  or  a  lancet,  the 
latter  being  called  adtr-seax,  or  vein-knife. 

The  spur  worn  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  horsemen 
appears  to  have  been  the  goad,  or  pryck-spur,  and 
to  have  been  fastened  with  leathers  nearly  as  at 
'present. 

The  costume  of  the  Danes  during  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  appears  from  the  few  authorities 
ve  possess,  to  have  generally  resembled  that  of  the 
Suons  of  the  same  period.  A  few  national  pecu- 
liuities  alone  distinguished  them  from  their  Anglian 
brethren. 

Arnold  of  Lubeck  describes  the  whole  Danish 
ution  as  originally  wearing  the  garments  of  sailors, 
^  befitted  men  who  lived  by  piracy  and  inhabited 
tiie  sea;  but  in  process  of  timi^,  he  says,  they  became 
wearers  of  scarlet,  purple,  and  fine  Unen.     On  their 

'  Th»  coned  or  crooked  ■word  it,  in  oar  opinion,  the  weapon  of 
^  thtid  great  atrean  of  popalation  which  fluwed  westward— 
■■•^r)  the  SdstoBic,  and  not  of  th«  eecond  or  Teatonic  race,  from 
*^>*Ke  tkc  SaxoM  were  deriTod.  Tliaa  we  find  the  sabre  in  the 
^«"di  of  the  Pele,  th«  Hangarian,  the  Bohemian,  and  all  the  Scla- 
;  and  the  still  more  recast  Tark  presents  as  with  the 


establishment  in  England,  we  find  them  described 
as  effeminately  gay  in  their  dress,  combing  their 
hair  once  a  day,  bathing  once  a  week,  and  often 
changing  their  attire ;  by  which  means  they  pleased 
the  eyes  of  the  women,  and  frequently  seduced  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  nobiUty.^ 

Long  hair  with  them,  as  with  the  Saxons,  was 
considered  amongst  their  greatest  ornaments. 
Harold  Harfagre,  i.  «.,  Fair  Locks,  received  that 
appellation  from  the  length  and  beauty  of  his  hair, 
which  is  said  to  have  flowed  in  thick  ringlets  to  his 
girdle,  and  to  have  been  like  golden  or  silken  threads. 
The  Knyghtlinga  Saga  describes  Canute's  hair  as 
profuse.  The  portrait  of  this  monarch,  which  has 
been  given  in  a  preceding  page,  from  the  MS. 
register  of  Hyde  Abbey,  written  during  his  reign, 
exhibits  him  in  the  customary  regal  Saxon  costume. 
The  only  novelty  observable  is,  the  fastening  the 
mantle  by  cords  and  tassels  in  lieu  of  a  fibula  or  a 
ring.  The  Danes  wore  the  same  description  of 
ornaments,  but  were  particularly  partial  to  their 
massive  golden  bracelets,  which  were  always  buried 
with  them.' 

The  military  dress  of  the  Danes  of  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries  was  apparently  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Normans.  Both  were  more  heavily 
armed  than  the  Anglo-Saxons.  But  the  latter 
speedily  adopted  the  superior  defences  of  their  in. 
vaders  and  conquerors ;  and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  eleventh  century,  the  conical  helmet  of  iron 
with  its  nasal,  or  nose-guard,  called  nef  biorg,  and 
the  long  tunic  covered  with  iron  rings  or  mascles, 
and  furnished  with  a  hood,  as  an  additional  protec-* 
tion  to  the  head  and  neck,  are  found  worn  in  com-> 
men  by  the  three  nations. 

The  Danish  shields  were  generally  painted  red ; 
and  one  of  a  lunated  form,  like  the  Amazonian 
pelta,  was  used  by  those  who  fought  with  the 
Danish  axe — a  weapon  for  the  use  of  which  they 
had  acquired  a  terrible  celebrity.  The  Danes 
were  taught  **to  shoot  well  with  the  bow;"  a 
weapon  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  are  said  to  have 
neglected. 

The  task  of  investigating  the  social  usages  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  cannot  be  completed  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner.  But  though  it  may  be  imposeible 
to  give  a  distinct  picture  of  every  department  of 
Anglo-Saxon  life,  a  tolerably  correct  delineation 
may  be  made  of  some  of  its  principal  features. 
The  labors  of  the  husbandman  varied  only  with  the 
seasons,  and  the  state  of  th^  useful  arts  admitted 
but  of  few  subdivisions,  so  that  there  would  be  a 
great  degree  of  uniformity  in  all  the  active  and 
industrial  operations  of  the  community.  Each  large 
landowner  divided  the  employment  of  his  serfs  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  should  be  enabled  to 
supply  all  his  necessities.  A  large  retinue,  as  in 
every  rude  age,  was  considered  a  mark  of  wealth 
and  consequence.  Labor  was  employed  in  a  much 
less  economical  manner  than  in  a  period  of  greater 
civilization,  and  there  being  a  small  amount  of  freo 
men  practicing  the  various  handicrafts  and  most 

1  J.  Wallingford.  apvd  Gale. 
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necessary  employments,  the  number  of  servantB 
and  artificers  required  by  each  occupier  of  a  large 
landed  property  could  not  have  been  otherwise 
than  great.^  From  whence  could  the  various  arti- 
cles of  daily  necessity  have  been  obtained  but  from 
the  serfs  whom  their  lord  had  trained  up  for  the 
purpose  ?  It  is  stated  in  Bede  that  there  were  250 
slaves  on  some  land  which  was  given  to  Wilfrid  by 
the  king.  The .  isolating  tendency  of  this  state  of 
society  was,  however,  gradually  counteracted  by 
the  practice  of  manumitting .  slaves,  chiefly  from 
religious  motives.  Men  of  landed  property  often 
rewarded  their  serfs  with  grants  of  land  when  they 
had  been  particularly  faithful,  or  had  excelled  in 
the  arts  to  which  they  had  been  brought  up.  From 
these  elements  arose  a  free  population,  whose  ex- 
istence rendered  the  services  of  a  population  in  a 
state  of  slavery  gradually  less  advantageous. 

The  higher  classes  were  called  upon  to  perform 
a  number  of  duties  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  institu- 
tions attached  to  their  station.  The  great  festivals 
of  the  church,  the  royal  courts,  which  were  held 
at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  the  county 
courts,  the  hundred  courts,  were  all  occasions  on 
which  they  were  called  upon  to  take  an  active  part 
in  public  Ufe.  The  clergy  had  a  variety  of  duties 
to  perform.  They  were  the  best  practical  agri- 
culturists, the  most  skilful  architects,  and  were, 
besides,  acquainted  with  many  of  the  common 
handicrafts. 

The  accounts  which  we  possess  of  domestic 
usages  at  this  period  are  few  and  brief.  The  hours 
of  rising  amongst  a  country  population  are  in- 
variably early.  The  ploughman,  the  shepherd,  the 
swineherd,  would  be  at  their  labors  by  the  earliest 
dawn.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a  short  time  was 
devoted  during  the  middle  of  the  day  to  a  siesta. 
In  the  monasteries  this  was  the  case,  and  indeed 
was  rendered  almost  necessary  by  the  services  per- 
formed **  before-day,'*  and  again  at  the  dawn  of 
day.  At  mid-day  the  monks  took  a  meal  and  slept, 
and  again  rose  and  went  through  the  remaining 
services.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  as  we  learn 
from  Tusser.  the  laborers  in  husbandry  enjoyed  a 
similar  relaxation.' 

Persons  of  substance  had  four  meals  a-day ;  and 
as  flesh-meat  was  cheap  in  proportion  to  the  price 
of  bread,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  consti- 
tuted a  large  portion  of  the  food  of  all  classes. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century,  an 
Anglo-Saxon  missionary  complains  that  the  priests 
rejected  animal  food,  which  he  considers  as  some- 
thing like  ingratitude  towards  God.  We  have  a 
strong  proof  of  the  extensive  use  of  animal  food  in 
a  law  of  Wihtred,  which  declares  that  a  man  who 
gave  meat  to  his  servants  on  fast-days  was  liable  to 

1  Charlemagne  commanded  hia  judges  to  provide  far  each  of  hit 
caatlea  or  royal  abodes  **  good  dtiiene,**  tiz.,  *'  workmen  in  iron,  gold 
aad  eiWer,  atooe-cntten,  tamen,  carpentera,  armorera,  engrave ra, 
waahen ;  brewers  akilled  in  making  good  mead,  cider,  and  perry,  and 
all  other  liquora  fit  to  be  dnink  ;  bakers,  who  likewise  have  the  art  of 
preparing  millet  fur  oar  oae  ;  and  all  other  tradesmen  whom  it  would 
1)0  too  Itmg  to  enamerate.**— Siamondi's  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
P  23?. 

3  TuBser's  Five  Handrcd  Points  of  Good  Il'jsbondrj,  p.  137,  Mavor*s 
Edit. 


be  punished  in  the  pillory.  If  the  servant  ate  it  of 
his  own  accord,  he  was  either  fined  or  bound  '*to 
sufifer  in  his  hide.'*^  It  appears,  therefore,  that  so 
much  cheaper  was  animal  food  than  any  other,  that 
a  master  was  restrained  from  giving  it  to  his  ser- 
vants, just  as  in  many  places  near  the  sea  it  is  still 
not  unusual  for  servants  to  bargain  with  their  em- 
ployers not  to  have  fish  oftener  than  a  certain  num- 
ber of  days  in  each  week.  The  food  allowed  on 
fast-days  consisted  of  milk,  cheese,  and  eggs.  Ab 
to  the  inferior  quality  of  butchers'  meat  in  the  An- 
glo-Saxon times,  there  can  be  no  question,  as  it  is 
only  within  the  last  century  that  it  has  been  much 
improved,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  consumed  their 
animal  food  in  a  salted  state  during  one  half  of  the 
year.  In  one  of  the  manuscripts'  there  is  a  draw- 
ing representing  the  killing  of  animals,  and  the 
method  of  preparing  their  flesh  for  the  table.  A 
sheep  is  killed  by  a  stroke  on  the  neck  with  an  axe, 
while  it  is  held  by  the  horns.  Another  num  severs 
entirely  the  head  of  an  animal  with  the  axe.  These 
are  both  rude  modes  of  butchering.  The  meat  is 
cooked  in  a  cauldron  which  rests  upon  a  trivet,  and 
underneath  is  the  fire.  One  of  the  attendants  has 
a  crook  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  the  meat. 
The  use  of  iron  rendered  the  process  much  supe- 
rior to  that  which  was  once  the  practice  of  the 
Scottish  Highlanders,  who  sometimes  boiled  their 
meat  in  wooden  vessels,  and  efifected  their  object 
by  repeatedly  plunging  heated  stones  into  the 
water. 

Boiling,  baking,  and  broiling  were  the  usual 
modes  of  preparing  animal  food.  The  former  was 
perhaps  die  most  common.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
used  herbs  of  various  kinds  to  season  their  food, 
but  their  principal  vegetable  ingredient  was  cole- 
wort,  which  there  is  reason  for  presuming  was 
eaten  with  animal  food.  The  month  of  February 
was  called  «*  sprout-kele,*'  from  the  plant  beginning 
to  grow  at  this  season.'  There  was  a  cook  in  all 
the  monasteries,  but  in  other  households  the  duties 
were  performed  by  females  in  a  servile  state.  An 
opulent  lady  is  mentioned  who  bequeathed  her 
cook  to  one  of  her  friends. 

The  ancient  Saxons  had  been  addicted  to  eating 
raw  flesh;  but  amongst  their  descendants  in  this 
island,  one  of  the  canons  of  the  church  dii'ected 
that  **  if  a  person  ate  anything  half  dressed,  igno- 
rantly,  he  should  fast  three  days;  if  knowingly 
four  days."  The  following  ecclesiastical  regula- 
tions have  also  the  same  tendency  as  the  one  ju8t 
given : — **  For  eating  or  drinking  what  a  cat  or  dog 
has  spoiled,  he  (the  offending  person)  shall  sing  a 
hundred  psalms,  or  fast  a  day.  For  giving  an- 
other any  liquor  in  which  a  mouse  or  a  weasel 
shall  be  found  dead,  a  layman  shall  do  penance 
for  four  days;  a  monk  shall  sing  three  hundred 
psalms."^ 

Some  of  the  drawings  in  the  MSS.  exhibit  the 
customs  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  table.  The  most 
important  fact  to  be  noticed  is,  that  both  sexes 

1  Wilk.  Leg.  Sax.  07.  >  Claud.  B.  ir. 

s  Verstegiin's  Restitation  of  Decayed  Tntelligenre,  p  64. 
*  Spelman*s  Concilia,  p.  S87 
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were  assembled  on  these  social  occasions,  and  this 
skme  indicates  many  important  points  relative  to 
the  state  of  manners  and  civilization.  Knives, 
horns,  bowls,  and  dishes  are  placed  on  the  tables ; 
tod  loaves  of  bread,  fish,  and  soup  or  bouilli,  are 
prepared  for  the  entertainment.  The  tables  are 
each  of  them  covered  with  a  cloth;  and  in  some 
instances  the  cloth  appears  to  extend  over  the 
knees  of  the  guests,  as  if  it  was  intended  also  to 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  napkins.  At  one  table 
two  attendants,  in  a  kneeling  attitude,  offer  the 
meat  on  spits.  But  with  however  keen  a  relish 
the  Angk)-Saxons  indulged  in  the  pleasures  of  eat- 
ing, they  were  still  more  addicted  to  the  love  of 


Fbait  at  a  BouiTD  Tabls.    Bayeux  Tapeitry 


Dcfifsa  >-t]ie  Compaay  Pledginf  each  other.    Cotton  MS.  Cleopatra,  C.  8. 


Dnxtm  Paett  :— the  Bervanta  on  their  Knees  oflMng  the  Ptood  on  Spllfc    Cotton  MS.  Tib.  C.  7. 


drin^g.  William  of  Malmsbury,  who  wrote  his 
history  little  more  than  a  century  after  the  Con- 
quest, and  was  well  acquainted  with  Anglo-Saxon 
manners,  states  that  "  excessive  drinking  was  the 
common  vice  of  all  ranks  of  people,  in  which  they 
jipent  whole  nights  and  days  without  intermission." 
Even  the  festival  days  of  the  church  were  disgraced 
I'v  intemperance ;  and  it  may  be  recollected  that  it 


was  on  the  festival  of  St.  Augustin,  in  946,  that 
Edmund  I.  was  murdered,  a  catastrophe  which 
might  have  been  prevented  but  for  the  inebriated 
state  of  the  king*s  attendants  and  of  the  nobles 
who  were  present.*  A  few  years  after  this,  Edgar 
the  Peaceable  endeavored  to  check  the  national 
vice,  and  put  an  end  to  the  disputes  and  quarrels 

>  See  p.  161. 
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which  arose  from  a  practice  which  prevailed  of 
handing  round  the  company  a  common  drinking 
vesself  which  the  guests  were  expected  to  Tie  with 
each  other  in  trying  who  should  drain  to  the 
greatest  depth.  He  ordered  that  these  vessels 
should  be  made  with  knobs  of  brass  at  a  certain 
distance  from  each  other,  so  that  no  one  was  com- 
pelled to  drink  more  at  a  draught  than  from  one  of 
the  knobs  to  another.^  In  the  poem  of  Beowulf, 
Hrothgar,  one  of  the  heroes,  is  invited  to  **  a  feast 
in  the  haU  of  mead."  Benches  are  spread  in  «*  the 
beer-hall;"  the  cup-bearer,  *« laden  with  ale,"  dis- 
tributes it  to  those  assembled,  and  the  scop  or 
poet  is  introduced.  At  another  banquet  described 
in  the  same  poem,  **  there  was  then  a  number  of 
men  and  women  who  the  wine-chamber  of  the 
great  mansion  prepared."  The  description  then 
proceeds  as  follows : — «« Then  were  song  and  music 
united ;  the  lay  was  oft  narrated ;  the  hall-games 
followed."  The  harp,  as  has  been  already  noticed, 
as  well  as  the  drinking-cup,  was  handed  round  at 
festive  meetings,  and  each  individual  was  expected 
CO  sing  and  play  on  the  instrument  in  turn.    Bede 

>  William  uf  Malmabtiry,  lib.  ii.  e.  8. 


relates  that  the  religious  poet  Gaedmon  used  always 
to  raise  from  table  before  it  came  to  his  turn  to  per- 
form, that  he  might  avoid  taking  part  in  what  he 
considered  too  worldly  a  kind  of  hilarity.  Even  at 
their  ordinary  social  entertainments  the  evenings 
uniformly  concluded  with  drinking.  That  there 
might  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  exact  point  against 
which  the  prohibitions  of  the  church  on  drunken- 
ness were  directed,  one  of  the  canons  declared— 
^*  This  is  drunkenness,  when  the  state  of  the  mind 
is  changed,  the  tongue  stammers,  the  eyes  are  dis- 
turbed, the  head  is  giddy,  the  belly  is  swelled,  and 
pain  follows."  The  general  love  of  unrefined 
pleasure  characterized  the  clergy  as  well  as  the 
laity.  In  Edgar's  time  the  monasteries  are  de- 
scribed as  presenting  scenes  of  gambling,  dancing, 
and  singing,  *teven  to  the  very  middle  of  tbe 
night." '  The  monks  were  prohibited  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Cloveshoe  from  admitting  poets,  musicians,  or 
buffoons  into  the  monasteries ;  and  a  previous  council 
had  endeavored  to  repress  the  love  of  convivial  plea- 
sures which  characterized  the  inmates  of  the  cloister.* 

>  EtheL  Ah.  Rier.  p.  360.    TunMi^a  Anf  lo-Smzooa,  toI.  iti.  p.  59. 
s  Spelnum'a  Concilia,  150. 


Convivial  Party  :— the  Forma  of  tbe  Harp,  Late,  Pipe,  and  Trumpet,  deaerve  attention.    Harleian  M9.  No.  G03. 


The  mode  of  salutation  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
appears  to  have  been  that  which  several  of  the 
continental  nations  still  observe ;  for  during  penance 
a  man  was  forbidden  to  kiss  another.^  When  a 
stranger  entered  a  house  it  was  customary  to  bring 
him  water  to  wash  his  hands,  and  warm  water  for 
his  feet.  Their  habits  of  personal  cleanliness  de- 
serve to  be  noted.  The  use  of  warm  baths  ap- 
pears to  have  been  general.  They  were  held  in 
Huch  estimation,  that  the  deprivation  of  the  use  of 
them  was  inflicted  by  the  church  as  a  penance. 
Sometimes  the  deprivation  of  the  warm  bath  was 
joined  with  the  prohibition  of  a  soft  bed.  Cold 
bathing,  on  the  other  hand,  was  imposed  as  a  mor- 
tification ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  penitent  was 
to  pay  so  little  attention  to  his  personal  ornament  or 
comfort,  that  **  the  iron  should  not  come  to  his  hair 
tir  nails."  These  penances,  inflicted  by  the  church, 
would  alone  prove  that  the  warlike  spirit  of  the 
cincient  Saxons  had  greatly  degenerated  among 
their  descendants,  and  that  a  long  course  of  tran- 
({uillity  and  prosperity  had  efifected  important 
changes  in  their  character. 

The  treatment  of  children  offers  an  important 

»  Leg99  Edgnri,  WJlk.  p  M. 


illustration  of  national  manners.  The  desertion  of 
children  sometimes  occurred  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  The  practice  was  common  among  their 
pagan  ancestors ;  but  the  influence  of  Christianity 
on  one  of  the  most  natural  feelings  of  the  heart 
soon  occasioned  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  crime,  and 
a  law  was  passed  which,  though  not  well  calcu- 
lated for  its  repression,  shows  the  kindly  affections 
which  were  aroused  in  behalf  of  deserted  children. 
For  the  fostering  of  a  foundling  six  shillings  were 
to  be  allowed  for  the  first  year ;  twelve  shillings  for 
the  second  year ;  thirty  shillings  for  the  third  year; 
and  afterwards  the  foster-parent  was  to  receive  a 
sum  varying  according  to  the  appearance  which  tlie 
child  exhibited  of  having  been  properly  treated.' 
On  children  being  bereft  of  their  father,  they  re- 
mained under  the  mother's  care;  but,  until  the 
eldest  child  became  of  age,  were  subject  to  the 
guardianship  of  the  husband's  relations.  From 
their  birth,  until  after  the  period  of  childhood, 
children  were  under  the  care  of  females.  Edgar 
rewarded  with  lands  the  wife  of  an  eolderman  who 
had  nursed  and  brought  him  up  in  his  childhood ; 
and  such  instances  of  grateful  feeling  were  not  vu- 

^  Liwt  of  Ina  in  Wilkin'a  Concilia. 
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common.*    Cradles  were  used,  and  women  gen- 
erally nursed  their  own  children. 

Children  were  baptized  by  immersion,  within 
thirty  days  after  their  birth."  The  holy  oil,  how- 
erer,  was  also  nsed,  as  in  the  present  ceremonial  of 
the  Catholic  church;  and  the  canons  of  Edgar 
direct  that  priests  should  always  keep  oil  ready  for 
baptism.  The  connexion  established  between  the 
child  and  those  who  undertook  the  responsibility 
of  sponsorship  was  much  respected.  The  name 
by  which  each  sponsor  was  known  to  the  other 
and  to  the  child  was  •*  godsib,"  implying  that  they 
were  religiously  allied;  the  word  *«Bib"  meaning 
kindred.^  Names  were  given  to  children  while 
yet  in£uits,  and  they  therefore  indicate  supposed 
(pialities,  and  not  those  which  the  bearer  actually 
possessed.  Verstegan,  in  his  admiration  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  fbrefiithers,  adverts  with  much  satis- 
&ctJon  to  the  fact,  that  ^  nobleness,  honor,  honesty, 
valor,  peace,  amity,  quietness,  charity,  truth,  loy- 
alty, and  an  other  virtues  were  in  their  name- 
giring  recommended."  ^  Some  of  their  names,  in- 
deed a  faurge  porportion,  were,  however,  expressive 
rather  of  admiration  of  those  rough  qualities  which 
are  esteomed  by  a  rude  people.  Thus  we  have 
Athelwnlf,  the  noble  wolf;  Behrtwulf,  the  illus- 
trious wolf;  Hundbert,  the  illustrious  hound ;  £ad- 
wulf^  the  wolf  of  the  province ;  Sigwulf,  the  wolf 
of  victory.  There  are,  however,  others  vdiich  im- 
ply more  regard  for  the  peaceful  and  civic  virtues: 
Edgar,  a  keeper  of  his  oath ;  Egbert,  advised  unto 
equity ;  Eamolph,  the  help  or  defence  of  honor ; 
Oswine,  beloved  of  his  house  and  family.  Some  of 
their  female  names  are  gentle  and  expressive: — 
Adeleve,  the  noble  wife ;  Wynfreda,  the  peace  of 
msa;  Deorwyn,  dear  to  man;  Deorswythe,  very 
dear ;  Winnefride,  a  winner  or  gainer  of  peace.' 
Mr.  Tomer  gives  instances,  showing  that  surnames 
derived  from  the  appearance  of  an  individual,  from 
hii  dwelling-place,  office,  calling,  or  other  circum- 
stances, were  in  use  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
thoof^  they  were  apparently  by  no  means  com- 
mon.* 

A  fiither,  if  very  poor,  was  allowed  to  give  up 
hii  son  to  slavery  for  seven  years,  if  the  child's 
eonsent  were  given.^  Even  this  restricting  pro- 
vision had  not  always  existed,  but  was  introduced 
through  the  intervention  of  the  clergy  in  668, 
tbongh  it  probably  would  not  go  far  towards  miti- 
giting  the  eviL  We  have  seen,  in  a  preceding 
chapter,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the 
eastom  of  peasants  selling  their  children  for  slaves 
WIS  common  down  nearly  to  the  Norman  Con- 
qpiest.  A  child  of  ten  yecurs  old  could  give  evi- 
dence. Until  a  daughter  was  fifteen  years  old*, 
her  filler  could  marry  her  to  whomsoever  he 
pleased ;  but  after  this  age  he  no  longer  possessed 
eiich  power.    A  boy  of  fifteen  might  enter  upon 

^  TvnMi'i  Aaf  ]D*8«xoBi,  toI.  iii.  p.  0. 

*  WOk.  Leg.  Aaflo-Saz.,  p.  14. 

>  Vcntafn,  p.  940u  The  word  w  fCffl  ia  oobubob  dm  in  SootUnd 
ntk««MMRM.  «lb.S04. 

*  Tonei's  Aaglo-Sazoos,  vol.  iii.  p.  8.    Tentegftn,  p.  304. 

*  Aaflo-SazMU,  toI.  iit.  p.  11.    Hioket's  Dis.  Epitt.  99-S5 
'  Wflk.  Cone.  ISO. 


the  monastic  life,  if  he  were  so  disposed ;  and  u 
girl  at  a  somewhat  later  period.  Many  of  the  youti  i 
were  received  in  the  monasteries,  where  they  ob 
tained  the  means  of  instruction.  The  canons  of 
Edgar  directed  the  clergy  to  «*  teach  youth  with 
care,  and  to  draw  them  to  some  craft.'*  School- 
boys appear  to  have  been  kept  in  order,  and  urged 
to  their  tasks  by  the  dread  of  personal  chastise- 
ment, as  in  modern  days.  The  youth  of  superior 
rank,  after  they  had  passed  through  their  limited 
course  of  instruction,  were  initiated  and  rendered 
proficients  in  the  man^  sports  of  the  times.  It 
was  only  at  a  later  period,  however,  that  it  became 
customary  for  the  children  of  the  higher  classes  to 
receive  any  school  education.  The  brothers  of 
Alfred  the  Great  did  not  learn  to  read. 

The  respect  paid  to  women,  and  the  influence 
which  they  enjoyed,  appear  to  have  been  greater 
among  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  than  some  of 
the  general  characteristics  of  their  state  of  society 
might  have  led  us  to  expect.  Before  their  arrival 
in  this  country  the  Saxons,  in  common  with  other 
German  nations,  punished  unchastity  in  females 
with  extreme  rigor.  None  regard  a  crime  of  this 
nature  with  greater  detestation  than  women  them- 
selves ;  and  the  severity  of  its  punishment  amon^ 
the  Saxons  may  be  conceived  when  we  find  that  U* 
their  hands  was  frequently  committed  the  female? 
wh6  had  disgraced  her  sex.  A  number  of  them 
pursued  her  from  one  place  to  another,  and  no- 
where did  she  obtain  refuge  or  pity,  but  found 
fresh  persecutors  wherever  she  went.  Her  body 
was  pierced  with  their  knives,  till,  under  this  cruel 
and  vindictive  treatment,  she  expired.  In  some 
cases  the  woman  was  compelled  to  hang  herself; 
aft;er  which  her  body  was  burnt,  and  her  partner 
in  crime  was  put  to  death  over  her  ashes.^  Thi» 
savage  mode  of  protecting  the  honor,  and  pro- 
moting the  virtue  of  women,  was  quite  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  a  rude  and  barbarous  people,  who 
were  as  yet  untouched  by  the  more  kindly  influ- 
ences of  Christianity.  It  had,  however,  the  effect 
of  giving  additional  support  to  a  virtue  which  Is 
the  chief  basis  of  female  excellence.  Other  de- 
sirable qualities  had  thus  the  opportunity  of  taking 
root ;  and  the  acquisition,  by  women,  of  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  social  influence,  was  the  natural 
result.  Another  of  the  causes  which  contributed 
to  the  elevation  of  women  amongst  the  ancient 
tribes  of  the  Germanic  stock  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  fortunate  circumstance  of  their  mental  and 
bodily  faculties  making  their  progress  towards  ma- 
turity at  something  like  an  equal  rate.  When  a 
female  was  fitted  to  become  a  wife,  her  skilfulness 
in  household  matters,  and  her  general  experience 
and  knowledge,  gave  her  an  authority  which  she 
could  not  have  possessed  if  her  bodily  develop- 
ment had  been  more  precocious  than  that  of  her 
intellect  and  understanding.  Instead  of  being  the 
slaves  of  their  pleasures,  women,  even  in  a  bar- 
barous age,  exercised  a  permanent  influence  over 
men,  and  occupied  the  position  of  their  associates 
and  equals. 

^  L«U«r  of  Boniface,  in  Mng.  Bibl.  Patram,  xri.  SX 
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Very  seldom,  if  ever,  in  the  iUuminated  manu- 
scripts which  relate  to  this  period  do  we  find  women 
represented  as  taking  a  part  in  the  labors  of  the 
field,  but  even  in  those  which  are  of  the  lightest 
kind  men  only  are  employed.  In  our  account  of 
rural  occupations,  it  has  already  been  stated  that 
the  shepherd  who  tended  his  flock  also  milked  the 
ewes  and  made  cheese  ;  and  if  this  were  the  general 
practice,  women  were  more  exclusively  occupied 
within  doors  than  at  the  present  day,  when,  owing 
to  improved  practices  in  agriculture,  there  are  many 
means  of  employing  both  them  and  children  in  field 
work.  Women  were  therefore  placed  within  the 
sphere  which  is  most  favorable  to  their  influence. 
In  the  East,  the  most  liberal  Mussulmans,  who 
allow  a  future  state  and  fiitnre  felicity  to  women, 
maintain  that  they  will  not  be  admitted  into  the 
same  Paradise  as  men  ;^  but  instead  of  having  to 
describe  a  state  of  society  in  which  notions  so  de- 
grading were  prevalent,  we  find  women  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  invested,  both  in  their  families,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  and  by  political  circumstances,  with 
their  fair  share  of  influence.'  They  do  not  appear 
to  have  attained  this  condition  because  they  embel- 
lished life  by  their  graces,  for  the  remains  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  hterature  do  not  contain  any  notices  which 
can  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  charms  of  female  society 
were  highly  prized ;  but  their  substantial  value  con- 
sisted rather  in  the  due  performance  of  their  duties 
as  mothers  and  as  housewives.  Women  were  the 
possessors  of  land,  of  slaves,  and  other  property. 
They  made  wills  bequeathing  their  possessions. 
They  appeared  before  the  shire-gemot  in  disputes 
respecting  their  property ;  and  in  a  case  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Turner,  there  were  present  an  abbot,  a 
priest,  an  etheling,  eight  men,  two  abbesses,  six 
other  ladies,  and  many  other  good  thegns  and  women. 
The  woman  obtained  her  suit.'  Another  case  is 
mentioned  in  which  a  man  and  his  wife  were  asso- 
ciated in  a  law-suit.  In  their  marriages,  their  dig- 
nity as  well  as  inclination  was  consulted;  and  in 
the  History  of  Ely  a  case  is  mentioned  of  a  lady  re- 
fusing to  marry  a  man  because  his  possessions  were 
not  large  enough  to  entitle  him  to  sit  in  the  witena- 
gemot.^  In  the  earliest  of  the  Saxon  laws  that  re- 
main, those  of  Ethelbert,  female  chastity  is  protected 
by  penalties,  Tarying  according  to  the  rank  or  condi- 
tion of  the  injured  party.  The  mund,  or  protecting 
fine,  for  a  widow  of  the  highest  rank  was  fifty  shil- 
lings ;  for  one  of  the  second  class,  twenty  shillings ; 
uf  the  third,  twelve  shillings ;  and  of  the  fourth,  six 
shillings.  Even  the  violation  of  the  domestic  hap- 
piness of  the  serf  was  visited  by  a  proportionate 
fine.  The  fine  paid  by  the  man  who  forcibly  vio- 
lated a  female  was  increased  if  she  were  betroth- 
ed, and  was  still  higher  if  she  were  pregnant  at 
the  time.  These  regulations  underwent  some 
alteration  in  Alfred's  time,  but  the  laws  on  the  sub- 

>  Cbardin,  it.  p.  90. 

*  By  the  Cuioat  of  Edgar,  woomii  wen  not  allowed  to  come  near 
fhe  altar  at  naM.  It  does  not  leem  eaey  to  aooount  for  saeh  a  ngula- 
(ion,  unlcH  its  object  was  to  preTsat  those  engaged  in  the  offices 
from  being  disturbed  by  their  presence. 

*  Tamer's  History,  toI.  ii.  p.  ili.  ftth  Ed. 
«  Oale.  Scrip,  iii.  513 


ject  were  still  framed  on  the  same  principle.  Con- 
cubinage was  expressly  forbidden,  and  also  the 
marrying  within  certain  degrees  of  kindred.  On 
the  father's  death,  the  children  remained  under  the 
mother's  care,  subject  to  some  provisions  already 
alluded  to. 

It  appears  clear,  from  all  this,  that  women  were 
surrounded  wiih  a  number  of  those  privileges  and 
advantages  which  generally  accompany  a  better  state 
of  society  than  existed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times. 
The  same  thing  will  be  further  apparent  from  a 
notice  of  some  of  a  few  particulars  relative  to  their 
marriage  contracts  and  ceremonies.  The  kws  of 
Ethelbert  and  Edmund,  the  former  made  in  the 
sixth  or  seventh,  the  latter  in  the  tenth  century, 
supply  the  best  information  on  this  subject.  Ethel- 
bert's  law  provided,  that  if  a  wife  who  had  borne 
children  was  left  a  widow,  she  was  to  have  one  half 
of  her  husband's  property ;  but  if  he  died  without 
having  had  children  by  her,  the  property  reverted 
to  his  own  kindred.  The  morgen-gift,  which  the 
man  paid,  on  his  marriage,'  to  the  wife's  relations, 
was  also  to  be  returned*  The  laws  of  Edmund 
indicate  more  fully  what  was  the  course  pursued. 
Nothing  appears  to  have  been  taken  on  trust,  and 
every  step  was  accompanied  by  certain  stipulations, 
which,  however  unromantic  they  may  appear,  con- 
ferred real  and  substantial  influence  on  women  at  a 
period  when  their  claims  to  regard  would  not  have 
been  so  certainly  acknowledged  if  they  had  rested 
more  exclusively  on  moral  considerations.  Alfred's 
Boethius  contains  a  passage  in  which  he  has  em- 
bodied some  afifectionate  feelings  on  the  love  of  a 
wife  for  her  husband.  We  give  it,  though  it  is  of  a 
higher  tone  than  we  may  suppose  to  have  generaUy 
prevailed.  He  says : — «*  Liveth  not  tiiy  wife  also  ? 
She  is  exceedingly  prudent  and  very  modest.  She 
has  excelled  all  other  women  in  purity.  .  . .  She 
lives  now  for  thee ;  thee  alone.  Hence  she  lores 
nought  else  but  thee.  She  has  enough  of  every 
good  in  this  present  life ;  but  she  has  despised  it  all 
for  thee  alone.  She  has  shunned  it  all  because  she 
has  not  thee  also.  This  one  thing  is  now  wanting 
to  her.  Thine  absence  makes  her  think  that  all 
which  she  possesses  is  nothing.  Hence  for  thy  lofve 
she  is  wasting,  and  full  nigh  dead  with  tears  and 
sorrow ! "  The  preliminaries  of  a  marriage  consisted 
in  obtaining,  first,  the  consent  of  the  lady ;  next,  of 
her  friends,  one  of  whom  was  appointed  to  act  on 
her  behalf,  and  who  required  not  only  the  pledges 
of  the  bridegroom  expectant,  that  he  would  keep 
his  wife  in  circumstances  suitable  to  her  condition, 
but  also  the  sureties  of  his  friends,  who  thus  bound 
themselves  to  see  that  he  duly  fulfilled  his  engage- 
ments. But  the  precautions  taken  did  not  terminate 
here;  the  next  subject  for  consideration  was  the 
means  of  supporting  the  children  who  might  be  the 
issue  of  the  marriage ;  and  the  friends  of  the  bride- 
groom were  here  again  called  upon  to  become  re- 
sponsible for  the  proposals  which  he  made.  The 
amount  of  the  morgen-gift,  a  bridal  offering  or  joint- 
ure (generally  a  piece  of  land),  which  was  given  the 
day  after  the  marriage ;  and  of  the  property  to  be 
setUed  upon  the  wife  in  case  of  the  husband's  death. 
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were  next  to  be  detennined  upon;  and  pledges 
baring  been  mntonUy  giren  that  in  case  of  remoral 
from  one  jnriBdiction  to  another  no  injury  should 
arise  to  the  wife,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  she 
committed  any  offence,  the  proper  compensation 
mmki  be  made,  the  seal  was  put  to  all  these  nego- 
tiitions  by  the  performance  of  the  marriage.  This 
ceremony  was  of  a  religious  nature,  and  was  attended 
by  a  priest,  who  implored  a  blessing  on  the  union. 
It  WIS  followed  by  festivities,  which  often  continued 
many  days.  Alfred  was  attacked  with  the  disorder 
which  never  left  him,  during  the  protracted  banquets 
in  honor  of  his  nuptials.  Hardicanute  died  with 
the  cup  in  his  hand  at  the  marriage  festivities  of  a 

^  noUe  Dane.  The  marriage  of  Gunihlda,  Hardica- 
nnte's  half-sister,  who  was  married  to  the  Emperor 
Henry  III.,  was  performed  with  unusual  splendor. 
The  chroniclers  state  that  never  had  there  been  so 
great  a  display  in  England  of  gold  and  silver,  gems, 
garments  of  rich  workmanship,  and  horses.  Songs 
were  composed  in  honor  of  the  lady,  to  perpetuate 
the  recollection  of  her  beauty,  and  were  sung  by  the 
people  for  a  long  period  afterwards.  A  widow  might 
not  marry  until  twelve  months  of  her  widowhood 
bad  expired.    If  she  neglected  this  observance,  she 

I  lost  all  claim  to  the  property  which  she  had  obtained 
by  her  prevjons  marriage. 

In  addition  to  the  influence  derived  by  women 
tfom  the  possession  of  property  which  they  could 
(reely  dispose  of  by  will,  those  of  the  highest  rank 
not  unfrequently.liiid  some  share  in-the  management 
of  political  affairs,  and  sometimes  displayed  an  activ- 
ity and  energy  which  led  to  important  events.  They 
were,  in  early  times,  frequently  insdmmental  in 
the  conversion  of  their  husbands  to  Christianity, 
tod  the  mission  of  Augustan  was  rendered  much 
more  successful  through  their  influence  than  it 
might  otherwise  have  been.  The  influence  of  ladies 
of  rank  who  took  the  veil  and  became  abbesses  could 
oot  have  been  unimportant  throughout  the  whole  of 
tbe  Anglo-Saxon  period.  There  are  also  instances 
in  wbnch  they  took  a  part  in  concerns  which 
demanded  sterner  qualities.  Ethelberga,  the  queen 
of  Ina,  put  herself  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  repress 
ui  insurrection  which  had  taken  place  in  her  hus- 
bind's  absence,  and  a  fortress  which  she  attacked 
wu  taken  and  leveled  with  the  ground.  About  fifty 
years  before,  an  able  and  spirited  woman,  Seax- 
biu^ia,  the  widow  of  King  Cenwealth,  had  reigned 
for  a  short  time,  in  conformity  with  her  deceased 
hiuband*8  nomination,  over  the  powerful  kingdom 
of  Wessex,in  spite  of  the  hostility  of  the  neighbor- 
ing princes,  which  she  counteracted  by  her  prudence 
ind  activity.  Notwithstanding  this  instance,  how- 
ever, a  female  sovereignty  was  altogether  abhorrent 
to  the  notions  and  customs  of  the  Saxons  and  the 
other  Germanic  nations.    Even  the  right  of  being 

I  oowned  was  for  some  time  taken  fh>m  the  wives 
of  the  Ang^Saxon  kings  in  consequence  of  the 
crimes  of  Eadburgha,  the  queen  of  Brithric  of  Wes- 
•si,  who  poisoned  her  husband ;  but  they  afterwards 
rscovered  this  honor.  The  queen  is  frequently 
mentioned  as  sitting  in  the  witenagemot ;  and  her 
posi^n  was  no  doubt  altogether  one  of  great  in- 


fluence as  well  as  dignity.  Suit  seems  to  have  been 
not  unusually  made  to  her,  and  her  interest  sought, 
when  a  favor  was  solicited  from  the  crown.  Thus, 
Alfwin,  Abbot  of  Ramsay,  in  order  to  procure  the 
&vor  of  Edwurd  the  Confessor  to  his  monastery, 
gave  the  king  twenty  marks  of  gold ;  but  he  did  not 
neglect  at  the  same  time  to  propitiate  his  queen, 
Editha,  to  whom  he  presented  five  marks. 

Ties  of  poUtical  amity  were  often  cemented  by 
marriages;  and  this  would  also  be  the  means  of 
conferring  importance  and  distinction  upon  the 
highest  rank  of  females,  and  of  elevating  the 
general  standard  and  tone  of  manners  with  regard 
to  women.  Four  of  Athelstane's  sisters  were 
married  to  powerful  princes;  one  of  whom  was 
Hugo,  Count  of  Paris,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty 
of  Capet.  Hugh  urged  his  suit  by  an  embassy 
loaded  with  splendid  presents,  which  appear  to  have 
been  intended  partly  for  the  lady,  and  partly  for 
her  brother,  who  had  the  disposal  of  her  hand. 
Among  them  were  the  sword  of  Constantino  the 
Great,  the  spear  of  Charlemagne,  besides  horses, 
perfumes,  jewels,  and  relics.  Another  of  Athel- 
stane*8  sisters  was  married  to  Otho  the  Great,  Em- 
peror of  Germany.  Various  instances  might  be 
quoted  of  marriages  entered  into  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings  for  political  objects,  and  of  the  effect  of 
such  connexions  in  promoting  peace  and  intercourse 
between  different  states. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  politics  that  the  influence 
of  women  of  the  higher  classes  was  often  beneficially 
exerted.  Their  mental  endowments  and  acquisi- 
tions were  also  occasionally  employed  with  the 
happiest  effect  in  domestic  life.  It  was  Osburgha, 
the  mother  of  Alfred,  it  will  be  remembered,  who 
first  awakened  the  literary  taste  of  her  illustrious  son.* 
Ethelfleda,  Alfred's  eldest  daughter,  was  the  inher- 
itor of  her  father's  intellect  and  accomplishments,  as 
well  as  of  his  patriotic  spirit,  and  even  of  his  martial 
ardor  and  talent.*  She  is  spoken  of  by  the  old 
chroniclers  as  the  wisest  lady  in  England.  Tne 
character  of  Athelstane  was  formed  by  Ethelfleda ; 
and  her  judicious  superintendence  of  his  education 
rendered  this  monarch  only  inferior  to  Alfred  the 
Great.  Editha,  the  queen  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
we  have  also  seen,  graced  her  high  rank  by  high 
mental  cultivation.' 

The  conclusions  to  which  we  may  fairly  come 
from  a  consideration  of  the  facts  which  have  been 
brought  forward  in  relation  to  the  condition  and 
influence  of  women,  are,  upon  the  whole,  highly 
favorable  both  to  them  and  to  the  general  state  of 
society  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  Women  then 
occupied  a  position  which  has  enabled  them  ever 
since  to  move  forward  with  every  social  improve- 
ment ;  and  their  present  condition  is  not  the  result 
of  any  sudden  revolution  in  public  feeling,  but  the 
consequence  of  a  gradual  advancement  which  has 
operated  with  nearly  equal  effect  upon  the  various 
parts  of  society. 

There  has  never  yet  existed  a  people  without 
their  peculiar  sports  and  pastimes.  The  popular 
diversions  of  a  nation  are  a  part  of  its  civilization, 

1  See  p.  157.  *  See  p.  159.  >  See  p.  178. 
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and  they  change  with  the  T&rious  phases  of  its 
social  condition.  For  example,  hunting  and  fishing, 
which,  in  one  stage  of  a  people's  progress,  are 
pursued  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  become,  in  a 
subsequent  period,  a  principal  source  of  recreation 
and  amusement.  It  is  related  by  Asser,  in  his  life 
of  Alfred,  that  the  young  nobles,  after  having  received 
some  instruction  at  school  in  the  Latin  tongue,  ap- 


[Book  IT. 

plied  themselves  to  the  '^arts  adapted  to  manly 
strength,  such  as  huntmg.*'  Many  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings  were  great  lovers  of  the  chase.  One 
of  them,  the  first  Harold,  received  the  surname  of 
«*  Harefoot,"  from  the  fleetness  with  which  he  pur- 
sued the  game  on  foot.  The  huntsman,  however, 
was  usually  mounted.  Boars  and  wild  deer  were 
the  principal  objects  of  pursuit,  and  hounds  wer^ 


Boar  Bvimii«.    Frooi  Cotton  MB.  Jnllin,  A.  7. 


trained  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  them  down. 
Hares,  and  sometimes  goats,  were  also  hunted. 
Nets  were  frequently  used,  into  which  the  hunter 
endeavored  to  drive  these  animals.  The  chase  was 
enlivened  with  the  sounds  of  the  horn.  The  laws 
respecting  game  were  mild  and  liberal  compared 
with  those  which  were  afterwards  enacted  by  the 


Norman  princes.  When  the  king  went  to  hunt  ta 
any  place  no  one  was  altowed  to  interfere  with  hm 
pastime ;  but  at  other  times  every  man  might  pur- 
sue  the  animals  which  were  found  upon  his  own 
land.^  Until  the  reign  of  Canute  it  was  customary 
to  hunt  on  Sundays. 

1  Wilklns,  hbf.  Su.  14fi. 


Hawkiho  Paktt.    Harleian  MS.  No.  603 


Hawking  alwftys  ranked  next  in  consideration  to 
hunting,  and  in  latter  times  became  a  sport  of  still 
liigher  distinction.     Alfred  wrote  a  book  on  the 


management  of  hawks ;  and,  according  to  Asser, 
his  biographer,  he  instructed  his  falconers,  hawkers, 
and  hound-trainers.    We  read  of  an  archbishop  of 


Hawkino.    From  Cotton  MS.  Jullut,  A.  8. 
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Moos,  a  natire  of  England,  sending  a  hawk  and  two 
falcons  to  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventh  century.  The  birds  bred  in 
Eogland  were  not  held  in  much  esteem ;  and  a  king 
of  the  Mercians  requests  the  same  archbishop  to 
send  him  two  falcons  that  had  been  trained  to  attack 
crtnes,  not  being  able  to  procure  such  as  were  suf- 
ficientlj  skilful  and  courageous  at  home.  Such 
presents,  between  persons  of  consequence,  were 
frequently  made.  Hawking,  at  a  later  period,  be- 
came so  common  that  regulations  were  made  for 
the  purpose  of  restraining  some  of  the  abuses  to 
which  it  gave  rise.  The  monks  were  forbidden  to 
keep  hawks  and  fidcons;  and,  in  821,  persons  car- 


rying hawks  were  prohibited  by  a  king  of  the  Mer- 
cians from  trespassing  upon  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  monks  of  Abingdon.  Both  hawks  and  hounds 
were  frequently  bequeathed  by  will.  The  falconer 
seems  to  have  taken  his  birds  in  harvest,  and  after 
training  them  for  use,  kept  them  until  the  spring, 
when  he  let  them  fly  to  the  woods ;  and  again,  in 
harvest,  provided  himself  with  others.  By  some, 
however,  they  were  kept  through  the  whole  year. 
Birds  of  various  kinds  were  also  taken  in  snares, 
traps,  and  with  bird-lime,  and  wild  ducks  by  decoys. 
The  bow  and  arrow,  and  also  the  sling,  were  used 
for  the  destruction  both  of  birds  and  beasts.  In  the 
Cotton  MS.  of  the  paraphrase  of  Caedmon  there  is 


KiLUjio  BiKDs  WITH  ▲  Su!f9.    Cotton  MS.  Claud.  B.  4. 


t  representation  of  Esau  going  to  seek  venison,  and 
of  Ishmael  in  die  desert.  Both  are  provided  with 
a  bow  and  arrows,  and  Esau  is  accompanied  by  a 
dog.  The  bow  is  ornamented  so  as  to  resemble  a 
»erpent,  the  head  being  carved  at  one  end,  and  the 
tail  at  the  other.  The  string  is  not  fixed  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  bow,  but  within  a  short  distance  of 
it  The  birdfl  which  Ishmaei  has  killed  are  slung 
by  the  neck  on  his  belt.  * 

We  have  no  account  of  any  horse-racing  among 
the  Angfe-Saxons ;  but  Bede,  in  one  passage,  speaks 
of  a  party  of  young  men  trying  the  speed  of  their 
horses  on  an  open  piece  of  ground  to  which  they 
happened  to  come. 

The  in-door  sports  were  various,  and  suitable  to 
different  ranks.  The  games  of  chess  and  backgam- 
mon were  both  known,  or  at  least  games  very  sim- 
ilar to  them.  Canute  is  mentioned  on  one  occasion 
u  being  found  engaged  in  a  game  of  tesserae  or 
scaecL  Backgammon  is  said  to  have  been  invented 
io  the  tenth  century,  and  some  etymologists  have 
■Migned  the  name  a  Saxon  or  a  Welsh  derivation. 
Id  the  canons  of  Edgar  games  of  chance  are  forbid- 
den to  the  clergy. 

The  gleemen  were  the  most  important  characters 
m  the  Anglo-Saxon  festivals.  Some  of  them  seem 
to  have  performed  tricks,  gambols,  and  feats,  of  all 
lunds,  while  others  were  harpers  or  bards,  and  bal- 
hd-tingers.  In  the  edicts  of  the  Council  of  Clove- 
•hoe,  aDK>ng  those  who  practiced  the  sportive  arts, 


are  classed  poets,  harpers,  musicians,  and  buffoons. 
The  first-mendoned  class  of  gleemen  were  in  fact 
mimics,  dancers,  tumblers,  and  performers  of  sleight 
of  hand  tricks ;  and  the  rudiments  of  the  drama  are 
to  be  traced  in  some  of  the  performances  with  which 
they  amused  the  people.  Some  of  their  dances 
appear  to  have  demanded  great  exertion  and  skill. 
One  of  these  was  a  sort  of  war-dance  by  two  men 
in  martial  dresses.  They  were  armed  with  a  sword 
and  shield,  and  went  through  a  mock  combat  to  the 
sound  of  music — ^the  musicians,  a  man  playing  on  a 
horn,  and  a  female,  dancing  round  the  two  comba- 
tants. 

An  illuminated  MS.  which  is  intended  to  exhibit 
Herodias  dancing  before  Herod,  represents  her  as 
tumbling ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  concluded  that 
their  dancing  consisted  to  some  extent  of  this  kind 
of  posture-making.  But  exercises  of  strength  and 
agility  were  practiced  by  others  as  weU  as  by  these 
professional  performers.  St.  Cuthbert  is  recorded 
by  Bede  to  have  exceUed  in  running,  wrestUng,  and 
other  athletic  exercises.  Another  of  the  feats  of 
the  gleemen  consisted  in  throwing  up  three  balls 
and  three  knives  alternately  into  the  air,  and  catch- 
ing them  in  their  fall.  This  performance  is  repre- 
sented in  one  of  the  drawings  given  in  the  preced- 
ing  chapter.  Animals  also  were  taught  to  dance 
and  put  themselves  into  various  attitudes  for  the 
popular  amusement.  Bear-baiting,  and  doubtless 
many  other  unrefined  amusements,  afiforded  pleas-* 
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Dancb.    The  Lyre  and  Doable  Plate  are  of  the  Clantc  form  and  proportfoni.    Cotton  MS.  Cleopatra,  C.  8. 


nre  during  an  age  in  which  education  included  very 
little  to  exercise  the  intellect. 

We  may  here  notice  some  of  the  popular  super- 
stitions of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  remains  of  tlieir 
old  paganism  which  Christianity  had  not  succeeded 
in  uprooting.  The  change  from  one  system  to  the 
other  would  for  a  great  length  of  time  be  imperfect, 
and,  until  the  work  was  completed,  we  may  con- 
ceive that  the  old  superstitions  would  still  continue 
to  exercise  an  almost  undiminished  influence  over 
the  popular  mind :  some  of  them  have  scarcely  yet 
been  put  to  flight.  The  Christianized  Saxons  ac- 
cordingly retained  unimpaired  that  belief  in  witches, 
charms,  and  prognostics,  which  had  formed  the 
greater  part  of  thebr  former  religion.  The  male  or 
female  dealer  with  the  powers  of  darkness  was  all 
but  universally  supposed  to  have  the  power  of 
inflicting  sickness,  of  inciting  to  love  or  hatred, 
controlling  the  elements,  or  rendering  the  fields 
fertile.  Every  day  in  the  year  was  distinguished 
by  its  aptitude  or  unfitness  for  one  or  other  of  the 
concerns  of  life.  From  the  occurrence  of  some 
trivial  circumstance  at  a  certain  time  unfavorable 
omens  were  drawn  ;  while  some  other  equally  nat- 
ural and  unimportant  incident  was  regarded  as  the 
harbinger  of  every  blessing.  The  diminution  in 
the  amount  of  individual  happiness  among  a  people 
liable  every  hour  of  the  day  to  be  filled  with  the 
apprehensions  of  approaching  calamity  must  have 
been  incalculable.  Dreams,  in  like  manner,  ope- 
rated upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  with  more  than 
the  force  of  actual  events.  The  law,  however,  en- 
deavored to  repress  certain  of  the  forms  of  the  na- 
tional superstition,  which  evinced  in  a  more  palpable 
manner  the  imperfect  conversion  of  the  people  to 
Christianity.  The  following  is  one  of  the  earlier 
laws  which  were  passed  with  this  object : — »« We 
teach  that  every  priest  shall  extinguish  all  heathen- 
dom, and  forbid  wilweorthunga  (fountain  worship), 
and  licwiglunga  (incantations  of  the  dead),  and 
hwata  (omens),  and  galdra  (magic),  and  man-wor- 
ship, and  the  abominations  that  men  exercise  in 
various  sorts  of  witchcraft,  and  in  frithsplottum,  and 
with  elms  and  other  trees,  and  with  stones,  and 


with  many  other  phantoms.**^  Even  so  late  as  in 
the  time  of  Canute  the  practices  here  prohibited 
were  still  rife,  for  in  one  of  his  laws  the  people  are 
ordered  not  to  worship  the  sun  or  the  moon,  fire  or 
floods,  wells  or  stones,  or  any  sort  of  tree ;  not  to 
love  witchcraft,  or  frame  death-spells,  either  by  lot 
or  by  touch ;  nor  to  effect  anything  by  phantoms.' 

We  shall  close  our  sketch  of  the  domestic  and 
social  usages  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  with  a 
notice  of  their  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead  and 
their  funeral  ceremonies.  The  burning  of  the  dead, 
as  practiced  by  the  Britons,  after  the  Roman  exam- 
ple, had  at  one  time  also  been  prevalent  amongst 
the  ancient  Germans.  The  Germans  were  accus- 
tomed to  divide  their  history  into  two  periods;  the 
first,  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  burnt, 
termed  the  age  of  burning ;  the  second,  termed  the 
age  of  hillocks,  in  which  the  dead  were  buried,  and 
a  cairn  or  mound  of  earth  raised  over  their  remains.' 
But  the  Germans,  in  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
burned  the  bodies  of  criminals ;  and  it  may  there- 
fore be  presumed  that  this  was  not  their  usual  mode 
of  disposing  of  their  dead.  There  is  abundance  of 
proof  that  in  England  the  custom  of  interment  had 
then  become  general.  The  body  of  Edward  the 
Martyr,  indeed,  who  was  murdered  in  978,  was 
burnt  by  his  friends,  and  the  ashes  were  deposited 
at  Wareham ;  but  this  is  the  only  instance  we  meet 
with  of  a  body  being  burnt  among  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
The  interment  of  a  corpse  in  a  pit  or  grave  suc- 
ceeded to  the  custom  of  covering  it  only  with  a 
mound  or  a  heap  of  stones.  The  use  of  coffins 
would  not  perhaps  at  first  be  general,  but  it  subse- 
quently became  so.  For  persons  of  distinction  or 
wealth  they  were  of  stone,  and  for  others  of  wood. 
The  corpse  was  sometimes  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
lead,  and  was  then  placed  in  a  wooden  coffin.  Linen 
shrouds  were  used,  and  the  clergy  were  buried  in 
the  habits  of  their  office.  The  burial-places  at  first 
were  not  in  the  midst  of  the  population ;  but  Arcb- 

>  Wilk.  Ley.  AngIo-8u.  p.  5S,  qaot«d  by  Mr  Tomer  in  Biit.  ot 
the  Anflo-Saxont,  vol.  iii.  p.  136.    5th  edit. 

*  Wilkint,  p.  194,  in  Tamer,  iii.  137 

*  Bartholin,  lib.  i.  c.  8. 
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bishop  Cuthbert,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
ceatniy,  obtained  permission  to  bury  the  dead  with- 
in  cities.  The  churches  in  consequence  at  length 
became  crowded  with  graves,  so  that  in  the  course 
of  time  it  was  found  necessary  to  restrain  the  prac- 
tice; and  none  were  allowed  to  be  buried  in  the 
churches  but  ecclesiastics  and  persons  whose  lives 
had  been  distinguished  by  piety  and  good  works. 
The  body  was  often  conveyed  a  considerable  dis- 
tance for  burial.  Wilfrid,  Archbishop  of  York,  died 
at  Oondle,  in  Northamptonshire,  in  708,  and  was 
boned  at  Ripon.  The  manner  in  which  the  funeral 
was  conducted  is  thus  described  by  the  bishop's  biog- 
rapher, Eddius : — **  Upon  a  certain  day  many  abbots 


and  clergy  met  those  who  conducted  the  corpse  of 
the  holy  bishop  in  a  hearse,  and  earnestly  begged 
that  they  might  be  allowed  to  wash  the  sacred  body, 
and  dress  it  honorably,  according  to  its  dignity ;  and 
they  obtained  permission.  Then  one  of  the  abbots, 
named  Bacula,  spreading  his  surplice  on  the  ground, 
the  brethren  deposited  the  holy  body  upon  it,  washed 
it  with  their  own  hands,  dressed  it  in  the  pontifical 
habits,  and  then  taking  it  up,  carried  it  towards  the 
appointed  place,  singing  psalms  and  hymns  in  the 
fear  of  God.  Having  advanced  a  little,  they  again 
deposited  the  corpse,  pitched  a  tent  over  it,  bathed 
the  sacred  body  in  pure  water,  dressed  it  in  robes 
of  fine  linen,  placed  it  in  the  hearse,  and  proceeded. 


Tn  Comif  aiid  GaAVi-cLOTHSs.    From  a  Picture  of  the  Raising  of  Lazams  in  Cotum  MS.  Nero,  C.  4. 


«ngiag  psalms,  towards  the  monastery  of  Ripon. 
When  they  approached  that  monastery  the  whole 
iamily  of  it  came  out  to  meet  them,  bearing  the 
holy  relics.  Of  all  this  numerous  company  there 
was  hardly  one  who  abstained  from  tears ;  and  all 
raising  their  voices,  and  joining  in  hymns  and  songs, 
they  conducted  the  body  into  the  church  which  the 
boly  bishop  had  built  and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
vmI  &ere  deposited  it  in  the  most  solemn  and  hon- 
orihle  manner.*'  These  honors,  it  will  be  recollect- 
ed, were  paid  to  a  personage  of  importance  and  of 
^eat  ssDctity.  It  is  mentioned^  that  a  nobleman 
ha?ing  died  during  his  attendance  at  the  King^s 
^Mter  Court,  the  king  directed  that  the  body  should, 
be  attended  to  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  depos- 
ited by  several  bishops,  earls,  and  other  noblemen. 

The  custom  of  ringing  the  passing-bell  when  a 
(wson's  death  occurred  originated  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period.  The  intention  was,  that  those  within 
reach  of  the  sound  might  put  up  a  prayer  for  the 
<ie»d.  Bede  relates  that  at  the  death  of  the  Abbess 
1  Gale,  Script,  iii.  395 


of  St.  Hilda,  one  of  the  sisters  of  a  distant  monas- 
tery thought  she  heard  the  well-known  sound  of 
that  bell  which  called  them  to  prayers  when  any  of 
them  had  departed  this  life;  and  the  superior  of 
the  monastery  was  no  sooner  informed  of  this  than 
she  raised  all  the  sisters,  and  called  them  into  the 
church  to  pray  fervently  and  sing  a  requiem  for  the 
deceased  abbess.^  A  payment  called  the  **80ul- 
sceat'*  was  made  to  the  clergy  on  a  person^s  death. 
The  anxiety  of  persons  to  procure  the  prayers  of 
the  clergy  for  the  good  of  their  souls  was  one  of  the 
most  productive  sources  of  ecclesiastical  wealth. 
One  of  the  objects  of  the  associations  among  arti- 
sans, called  gilds,  was  to  provide  for  the  honorable 
interment  of  a  member  according  to  his  last  wishes. 
A  fine,  paid  in  honey,  was  inflicted  upon  any  brother 
for  non-attendance  at  the  funeral ;  and  the  gild  was 
to  provide  half  of  the  provisions  for  the  funeral  en- 
tertainment, at  which  all  who  were  present  gave 
twopence  for  alms.  If  a  member  died,  or  fell  sick, 
out  of  his  own  district,  the  rest  were  to  fetch  him 
^  Brande's  Popular  Antiquiiiei. 
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back,  according  to  his  wish,  under  the  same  penalty. 
The  period  which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  a 
person  and  the  interment  of  his  remains  was  usuaUy 
short,  except  where  it  was  necessary  to  convey 
them  to  some  distant  burial-place.  The  body  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  was  interred  the  day  after 
his  death.  The  head  and  shoulders  of  the  corpse 
remained  uncovered  until  the  time  of  burial.     It 


would  appear  from  the  delineations  in  some  of  their 
MSS.,  tiiiat  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  sometimes 
conveyed  to  the  grave  on  a  bier,  and  that  no  coffio 
was  used.  One  person  taking  hM  at  the  headf 
and  another  at  the  feet,  deposited  the  deceased  io 
the  grave,  the  priest  thnfwing  incense  over  it.  Be- 
sides the  shroud,  the  body  was  enveloped  in  a  col- 
ored garment. 
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URING  the  period  of 
which  we  are  now 
about  to  close  the  sur- 
vey, the  population  of 
the  British  Islands 
was  more  diversified 
in  respect  of  lineage, 
language,  and  laws — 
the  three  great  con- 
stituents of  nationali- 
ty, than  at  any  other 
time  either  before  or 
In  Ireland,  even  if  we  suppose  the  Scots  and 
other  earlier  Gothic  colonists,  or  conquerors,  to  have 
been  already  completely  melted  down  into  the  mass 
c^  the  native  Celtic  population,  we  have  still  two  per- 
fectly distinct  races  dividing  the  land  between  them, 
and  contending  for  its  sovereignty — ^namely,  the  old 
Irish,  and  their  recent  invaders,  the  Northmen  or 
Danes.  The  latter  had  established  themselves,  by 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  east  coast,  from  Belfast  to  Cork,  and  oc- 
copied  Dublin  and  nearly  all  the  other  cities  of  any 
importmce  throughout  the  island ;  the  proper  Irish 
were  driven  beyond  what  might  be  called  the  pale 
as  completely  as  they  were  some  centuries  after- 
wards by  their  Anglo-Norman  invaders.  In  Scot- 
land abo  a  large  Danish  or  Norwegian  population 
WIS  settled  not  only  in  the  Shetland,  Orkney,  and 
Western  Islands,  but  also  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  mainland:  these  foreigners  had  maintained  a 
long  and  fierce  struggle  with  the  Scottish  ruler  for 
his  crown ;  and  even  after  their  failure  in  that  ob- 
ject (for  the  Danes  never  succeeded  in  Scotland  in 
Mcqniring  the  supreme  dominion  of  the  country,  as 
they  did  for  a  season  both  in  England  and  in  Ire- 
land), it  may  be  doubted  if  the  allegiance  of  the 
Danish  chieftains  of  Sutherland  and  BAbb  to  the 
Celtic  monarch  was  for  a  considerable  period  so 
much  as  nominal.  The  Scottish  Celts  themselves, 
thoogh  they  had  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the 
country,  and  it  came  eventuaDy  to  be  called  by  their 
name,  were  intruders  upon  an  older  population  of  a 
^liferent  race.  The  Picts,  the  representatives  of 
the  ancient  Caledonians,  who  had  held  the  whole  of 
North  Britain  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, subsisted  as  an  independent  state  till  the  middle 
of  the  ninth ;  and,  although  from  that  date  united 
under  one  sceptre  with  the  Scots,  continued  to  be 
recognized  as  a  distinct  people  for  a  long  time  after. 
A  Welsh  kingdom  maintained  its  existence  in  the 
southwest  of  Scotland  till  the  latter  part  of  the 
tenth  century.  In  South  Britain,  finally,  the  Welsh 
occupied,  and  retained  at  least  the  nominal  sove- 


reignty of,  the  whole  western  side  of  the  island ;  and, 
even  if  we  include  Cumbria  in  the  northern  Strath- 
clyde,  not  fewer  than  three  separate  kingdoms  that 
were  not  Saxon  survived  there  throughout  the 
Saxon  period.  Nor  was  the  rest  of  South  Britain 
— that  part  of  the  island  which  was  properly  called 
England — all  in  the  occupation  of  one  race  of  people. 
The  Saxons  themselves  were  divided  into  at  least 
three  several  great  tribes ;  some  of  them  were  Sax- 
ons proper,  some  were  Angles,  some  were  Jutes; 
and  they  appear  to  have  come  from  different  parts 
of  the  continent — some  from  a  point  so  far  north  as 
the  present  duchy  of  Sleswig  in  Denmark,  others 
from  a  quarter  so  much  farther  to  the  south  as  the 
modern  Friesland  in  Holland,  and  the  country  of 
the  ancient  Belgse,  which  extended  to  the  Seine. 
This  mixed  population  continued  down  to  the  ninth 
century  to  be  distributed  into  seven  or  eight  distinct 
states  or  kingdoms,  all,  except  when  any  of  them 
happened  to  be  reduced  for  a  time  to  subjection  by 
force,  substantially  independent  of  each  other.  But 
the  different  tribes  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  only  pos- 
sessed a  part  even  of  England  proper.  Here  also, 
as  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland,  there  was  settled,  in 
full  occupation  and  possession  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  country,  a  population  of  Danes  or  Northmen, 
who  had  made  good  their  footing  by  their  swords^ 
and  had  wrested  the  soil  from  the  Saxons  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Saxons  had  before 
wrested  it  from  the  Britons.  These  Danes  at 
length  actually  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  England, 
and  retained  it  for  a  considerable  time ;  nor  after 
the  Saxon  line  of  kings  was  restored  did  the  king* 
dom  itself  cease  to  be  still  to  a  full  half  of  its  extent 
in  the  hands  of  the  Danes. 

In  the  latter  years  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period 
England  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  thirty* 
two  shires,  of  which  nine  constituted  what  was 
called  West-Seaxnalage  or  Sexenalaga  (the  pro- 
vince, or,  as  the  word  perhaps  properly  signifies, 
the  law  of  the  West  Saxons) ;  eight,  Myrcenlage  or 
Merchenelaga  (the  district  over  which  the  Mercian 
law  prevailed) ;  and  the  remaining  fifteen,  Danelage 
or  Denelaga  (the  Danish  territory).  The  nine 
West  Saxon  shires  were — Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex, 
Berks,  Hants,  Wilts,  Somerset,  Dorset,  and  Devon ; 
the  eight  Mercian — Chester,  Shropshire,  Hereford, 
Stafford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Warwick,  and  Ox- 
ford; and  the  fifteen  Danish — Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Essex,  Cambridge,  Hertford,  Middlesex,  Hunting- 
don, Bedford,  Leicester,  Northampton  (including 
Rutland),  Buckingham,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Der- 
by, and  York  (which  in  those  times  appears  to  have 
comprehended  Durham  and  Lancashire,  and  oho 
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perhaps  the  whole  or  part  of  Westmoreland). 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland  seem  as  yet  to 
have  been  usually  considered  as  rather  belonging  to 
Scotland  than  to  England;  nor  was  either  Cornwall 
or  Wales  (in  which  Monmouth  was  included)  reck- 
oned as  part  of  England  proper.^  Although,  there- 
fore, the  whole  country  was  subject  to  one  sover- 
eign, it  may  be  considered  as  having  been  composed 
of  three  territories,  which  were  probably  nearly  as 
distinct  from  each  other  as  if  they  had  been  three 
separate  states,  both  in  regard  to  the  races  by  which 
they  were  chiefly  inhabited,  and  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms by  which  they  were  governed.  The  southern 
counties  only  composed  the  original  dominion  of  the 
state  which  had  acquired  the  general  sovereignty ; 
the  district  extending  from  the  heart  of  the  countiy 
to  the  borders  of  Wales  was  still  regarded,  in  every- 
thing except  its  subjection  to  the  authority  of  the 
common  sovereign,  as  the  distinct  state  of  Mercia, 
of  which  kingdom  it  had  anciently  formed  a  part ; 
and  what  might  properly  be  called  a  foreign  people 
held  possession  of  all  the  east  and  north,  a  space 
certainly  not  less  than  that  occupied  by  the  English 
in  the  south  and  west.  The  distinction  of  the 
West  Saxon,  the  Mercian,  and  the  Danish  laws,  as 
severally  prevalent  in  these  three  territories,  ap- 
pears to  have  subsisted  for  a  considerable  period 
after  the  Norman  conquest ;  but  in  what  it  con- 
sisted is  very  imperfectly  known.  The  account 
usually  given  is,  that  what  is  called  the  common 
law  of  England  was  originally  composed  of  a  selec- 
tion from  all  these  different  codes,  and  received  its 
name  of  the  common  law  from  that  circumstance. 
But  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  if  this  was  really 
the  origin  of  the  name ;  the  common  law  would 
rather  seem  never  to  have  existed  in  the  shape  of 
any  regularly  compiled  or  promulgated  collection  of 
enactments,  but  to  have  been  always  a  body  of  un- 
written rules  and  usages,  which  were  designated 
common,  as  being  believed  to  have  been  observed 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  national  history. 
It  is  probable  enough,  however,  that  the  efforts  of 
the  later  Anglo-Saxon  kings  may  have  been  directed 
to  the  removal,  as  far  as  possible,  of  such  diversities 
of  legal  usage  as  distinguished  one  part  of  the  king- 
dom from  another — an  object  which  the  natural 
tendency  of  events  would  itself  assist  in  promoting. 
The  chief  part  of  this  task  of  assimilating  the  laws 
of  the  West  Saxons,  Mercians,  and  Danes,  is  gene- 
rally ascribed  to  Edward  the  Confessor ;  but  it  was 
begun,  according  to  some  authorities,  nearly  a  cen- 
tury before  his  time,  by  Edgar.  Still  the  work  does 
not  seem  to  have  ever  been  completed  during  the 
Saxon  period.  The  West  Saxons,  the  Mercians, 
and  the  Danes,  all  along  appear  to  have  had  their 
distinct  laws,  though  they  had  all,  as  Spelman  has 
observed,  «<a  uniformity  in  substance,  differing 
rather  in  their  mulcts  than  in  their  canon ;  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  quantity  of  fines  and  amerciaments, 
than  in  the  course  and  frame  of  justice."  ....*«  In 
those  districts,"  says  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  "  which 
were  conquered  and  colonized  by  the  Danes,  the 
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settlement  of  the  invaders  was  probably  accompa- 
nied by  a  partial  introduction  of  their  pecoliar 
usages.  It  must  be  recollected  that  diese  strangers 
made  the  country  entirely  their  own.  Halfdane 
divided  Northumbria  amongst  his  followers,  who 
tilled  and  sowed  the  land  which  they  had  won. 
The  portion  of  ancient  Mercia  constituting  the 
commonwealth  of  the  five  burghs,  Lancaster,  Lin- 
coln, Nottingham,  Stamford,  and  Derby,  became  a 
Danish  state  in  the  following  year ;  and  the  division 
of  East  Anglia  amongst  the  army  of  Guthmn  com- 
pleted the  colonization  of  Danelage.  Within  the 
limits  of  these  acquisitions,  and  which,  so  far  as 
East  Anglia  and  its  dependencies  extended,  were 
settled  and  confirmed  by  the  treaty  between  Alfred 
and  Guthmn,  the  conquest  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  by 
the  Danes  appears  to  have  been  as  complete  as 
that  which  was  eflected  at  a  subsequent  period  by 
William  of  Normandy."  »»Yet,"  he  concludes, 
**the  influence  of  the  more  civilized  community 
was  not  unfelt,  and  the  laws  which  Edgar  recom- 
mended  to  the  Danes,  perhaps  without  immediate 
effect,  y^ere  adopted  after  his  decease,  when  both 
Danes  and  Angles,  in  the  midland  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  island,  were  gradually  uniting  into  one 
people.  Beyond  the  Trent  the  process  was  more 
tardy ;  and  it  vras  not  until  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  the  Confessor  that  the  laws  of  Canute  "were 
promulgated  by  the  Confessor  in  the  earldom  of 
Northumbria.  The  chief  peculiarities  of  the  Dane- 
lage are  to  be  sought  rather  in  forms  of  poUcy  and 
administration  than  in  the  doctrines  of  the  law 
itself."' 

Of  the  old  states  of  the  Heptarchy,  the  "West 
Saxdn  province  comprehended  the  kingdoms  of 
Wessex,  Sussex,  and  Kent;  the  province  of  Mer- 
cia consisted  of  part  of  the  former  kingdom  of  the 
same  name ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  kingdom  of 
Mercia,  with  the  whole  of  those  of  Essex,  £ast 
Anglia,  and  Northumberland,  constituted  the  I>an- 
ish  province.  According  to  the  account  in  Bede 
and  the  Saxon  Chronicle  of  the  races  by  which 
these  several  kingdoms  were  founded,  and  the  ter- 
ritories composing  them  originally  occupied,'  the 
subjects  of  the  West  Saxon  law  would  be  partly 
Saxons,  and  partly  Jutes ;  those  of  the  Mercian 
law.  Angles ;  and  those  of  the  Danish  law,  in  so  far 
as  they  Were  not  Danes,  partly  Angles,  and  partly 
Saxons. 

The  Britons,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding 
book,  although  they  had  strongholds  in  the  woods, 
had  no  towns  properly  so  called.  These  were  first 
founded  by  the  Romans.  Gildas,  writing  in  the 
sixth  century,  says,  that  there  were  then  twenty- 
eight  cities  in  Britain.  Lists  of  these  twenty-eight 
cities  under  their  British  names  are  given  in  the 
History  bearing  the  name  of  the  Nennius  of  the 
ninth  century,  and  in  their  British  and  in  some  in- 
stances also  in  their  modem  names,  by  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  who,  although  he  lived  in  the  twelfth 
century,  evidently  compiled  many  parts  of  his  work 
from  records  or  documents  of  a  much  earlier  period. 
In  regard  to  about  twenty  of  the  names,  the  two  lists 
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may  be  considered  to  correspond,  although  both  are 
obrioiisJy  mach  corrupted;  the  remaining  places 
seem  not  to  be  the  same  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 
The  listB,  however,  defective  and  in  part  nninteUi- 
gible  as  they  are,  are  still  highly  curious,  as  furnish- 
ing the  oldest  notice  we  have  of  the  topography  of 
Britain  after  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  the  ear- 
liest that  can  be  regarded  as  appertaining  to  the 
Saxon  period.  The  towns  which  are  found  in  both 
lists  appear  to  be  the  following : — Verulam,  or  the 
ancient  St.  Albans  (called  Cair-Municip  by  Nennius, 
Kair-Mercipit  by  Huntingdon) ;  Carlisle,  Meivod  in 
Montgomeryshire,  Colchester,  York,  Cambridge,  or 
rather  <}rantchester  in  the  neighborhood  of  that 
place;  London,  Canterbury,  Worcester,  Porches- 
ter,  Warwick,  Caer-Seiont  near  Carnarvon,  Caer- 
leon,  Leicester,  Draiton  in  Shropshire,  Wroxeter, 
Lincoln ;  and  three  unknown  towns,  of  which  the 
British  names  are,  in  Nennius,  Cair-Caratauc,  Cair- 
Mauchgoid,  and  Cair-Guorthigim ;  in  Huntingdon, 
Kair-Cnserat,  Katr-Meguaid,  and  Kair-Guortigern. 
The  kst  would  seem  to  mean  the  City  of  Vortigem. 
The  following  are  enumerated  by  Nennius,  and  not 
by  Huntingdon :  Cair-Guntuig,  supposed  to  be  Win- 
wik,  in  Lancashire;  Cair-Custeint,  literally  Con- 
stantine's  town,  probably  Constanton,  near  Fal- 
mouth; Cair-Daun,  Poncaster;  Cair-Legion,  Ches- 
ter; Cair-Guent,  eitlier  Winchester,  or  Caer-went 
in  Monmouthshire ;  Cair-Brithon,  supposed  to  be 
Dnnbarton;  Cair-Pensavelcoit,  Pevensey;  and 
Cair-Celemion,  Camalet  in  Somerset.  Those  in 
Huntingdon  and  not  in  Nennius  are,  Kair-Glou, 
Gk>ucester;  Kair-Cei,  Chichester;  Kair-Bristou, 
Bristol;  Kair-Ceri,  Cirencester;  Kair-Dauri,  Dor- 
chester ;  Kair-Dorm,  near  Walmsford,  on  the  Nen ; 
Kair-Merdin,  Caermarthen;  and  Kair-Licelid,  the 
modem  name  or  site  of  which  is  not  known.  These, 
however,  were  certainly  not  all  the  towns  left  in 
Britain  by  the  Romans.  One  remarkable  omission 
is  Bath ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  Cair- 
Badon,  the  ancient  name  of  this  city,  should  be  sub- 
stituted in  the  list  of  Nennius  for  Cair-Brithon, 
taken  to  mean  Dunbarton,  which  never  was  a 
Roman  town.  In  another  list  given  by  Alfred  of 
Beverley,  a  writer  contemporary  with  Huntingdon, 
ihhongh  it  contains  only  twenty  names  in  all,  we  find 
both  Caer-Badon,  and  Caer-Paladour,  supposed  to 
be  Shaftesbury. 

Although,  however,  some  of  the  names,  in  all  the 
fists  as  we  now  have  them,  may  be  wrong,  or  may 
be  miaonderstood,  we  may  probably  rely  upon  the 
correctness  of  the  general  statement  of  Gildas — ^that, 
in  his  time,  the  number  of  cities,  by  which  he  may 
be  supposed  to  mean  walled  towns,  in  the  island,  or 
rather  in  that  portion  of  it  which  had  formed  the 
Roman  province,  was  twenty-eight.  There  were, 
alto,  he  says,  some  strongly  fortified  castles.  This 
was,  then,  the  amount,  or  at  least  the  measure  of 
what  may  be  called,  with  somewhat  more  than  mere 
etymological  propriety,  the  civiliztUion  of  the  coun- 
try at  the  time  when  the  Saxons  entered  upon  the 
possession  of  it ;  for  not  only  is  it  true,  that  without 
towns  there  can  be  little  or  no  civilization  in  any 
country,  but  the  quantity  of  civilization  in  a  country 


may  be  generally  taken  as  being  nearly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  towns  in  it.  These  are,  at 
least,  the  fountains  where  the  light  of  knowledge  is 
collected  and  preserved,  and  from  which  it  is  dif- 
fused over  the  population.  Many  of  the  Roman 
towns  appear  to  have  been  deserted  or  laid  in  ruins 
in  the  course  of  the  long,  fierce,  and  desolating  war- 
fare that  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  several 
states  of  the  Heptarchy ;  no  contest  so  obstinate  and 
protracted  had  to  be  fought  by  the  barbarian  inva- 
ders in  taking  possession  of  any  other  part  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  Saxons,  when  they  first  is- 
sued from  the  seas  and  woods  of  the  north  of  Europe 
for  the  conquest  of  Britain,  probably  held  the  peace 
and  protection  of  walled  towns  and  congregated  build- 
ings in  contempt :  and  in  this  feeling  they  may  have 
recklessly  destroyed,  or  taken  no  pains  to  preserve, 
those  of  die  British  cities  that  feU  into  their  hands,  so 
long  as  they  were  actually  engaged  in  contending, 
sword  in  hand,  for  the  possession  of  the  country.  But 
as  they  gradually  efifected  a  settlement  in  it,  and  be- 
came transformed  from  invaders  into  colonists,  and 
from  mere  soldiers  into  occupants  and  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  the  instinct  of  their  new  position  and  cir- 
cumstances turned  them  to  new  views  and  another 
mode  of  procedure.  Their  attention  was  now 
awakened  to  what  had  been  done  by  their  prede- 
cessors in  the  sovereignty  of  the  island ;  they  set 
themselves  to  take  advantage  of,  and  to  improve 
upon,  the  foundations  which  that  illustrious  people 
had  laid ;  the  Roman  cities  and  other  fortified  sta- 
tions were  once  more  occupied,  and  became  the 
sites  and  beginnings  of  new  cities  and  towns,  most 
of  which  subsist  to  the  present  day.  But  this  was 
not  nearly  all  that  was  accomplished  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  in  the  embellishment  of  the  country,  and  in 
planting  throughout  its  soil  at  least  the  roots  of 
future  industry,  wealth,  and  civilization,  during  the 
period  it  was  in  their  hands.  They  certainly  did 
not  work  with  anything  like  the  high  finish  of  the 
Romans ;  they  were  from  the  first,  and  continued  all 
along,  a  people  in  a  much  less  advanced  state  in  re- 
gard to  the  arts,  and  almost  every  kind  of  intellect- 
ual cultivation,  than  those  inheritors  of  all  the  knowl- 
edge and  philosophy  of  the  ancient  world :  and  what 
they  produced,  therefore,  was  infinitely  less  perfect, 
less  imposing,  and  in  every  way  less  remarkable  in 
the  result  actually  attained,  than  were  the  creations 
and  achievements  of  the  older  and  more  lettered 
people.  But  they  evinced,  nevertheless,  in  all  that 
they  did,  a  suflliciently  robust  and  productive  genius ; 
and  if  they  did  not  themselves  carry  out  many  things 
to  a  very  elevated  degree  of  excellence,  they  at  least 
scattered  the  seeds  of  improvement  for  others  to 
rear  over  a  wide  field,  and  in  no  stinted  measure. 
Very  striking  evidence  of  this  healthy  fertility  is 
aflforded  by  the  multiplication  of  towns  and  villages, 
which  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  South  Britain 
during  their  domination,  and  by  a  comparison  of  the 
state  to  which  the  country  was  eventuaOy  brought 
by  them  in  this  respect  with  the  state  in  which  they 
appear  to  have  found  it.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
and  one  which  has  scarcely  been  sufficiently  ad- 
verted to,  that,  with  very  few  excpptions  indeed,  all 
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the  towns,  and  even  viUage3  and  hamlets,  which 
England  yet  possesses,  appear  to  have  existed  from 
the  Saxon  times.  This  is  in  general  sufficiently  at- 
tested by  their  mere  names,  and  there  is  historical 
evidence  of  the  fact  in  a  large  proportion  of  instances. 
Our  towns  and  villages  have  become  individually 
larger  in  most  cases  in  the  course  of  the  last  eight 
or  ten  centuries ;  but  in  all  that  space  of  time  no 
very  great  addition  has  been  made  to  their  number. 
The  augmentation  which  the  population  and  wealth 
of  the  country  have  undergone,  vast  as  it  has  been, 
in  the  course  of  so  many  ages,  has  nearly  all  found 
room  to  collect  and  arrange  itself  around  the  old 
centres.  This  fact  does  not  disprove  the  magnitude 
of  the  increase  that  has.  been  made  to  the  numbers 
of  the  people,  for  the  extension  of  the  circumfer- 
ences without  any  multipUcation  of  the  centres 
would  suffice  to  absorb  any  such  increase,  however 
great ;  but  seeing  how  thickly  covered  the  country 
actually  is  with  towns  and  villages,  it  is  certainly 
curious  to  reflect  that  they  were  very  nearly  as  nu- 
merous over  the  greater  part  of  it  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxons.  And  if  only  about  twenty-eight  of  our 
cities  and  towns,  or  even  twice  that  number,  can 
be  traced  to  a  Roman  original,  the  number  indebted 
to  the  Saxons  for  their  first  foundation  must  be  very 
great,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  nearly  all  that  are  not 
Roman  are  Saxon.  As  for  our  villages,  the  un- 
doubted fact  that  the  present  division  of  the  coun- 
try into  parishes  is,  almost  without  alteration,  as 
old,  at  least,  as  the  tenth  century,  would  alone  prove 
that  the  EngUsh  villages  in  the  Saxon  times  were 
nearly  as  numerous  as  in  our  own  day.  One  ac- 
count, indeed,  which  has  been  often  quoted  as  trust- 
worthy, though  it  seems  impossible  to  believe  that 
it  does  not  involve  some  great  mistake,  makes  the 
number  of  parish  churches  in  England  about  the 
time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  to  have  been  45,011, 
and  that  of  the  villages  62,060.^     The  number  of 

>  This  statoiiieiit  is  quoted  in  Spelman^s  Glossary,  voe.  Feodum^ 
from  Thomaa  Sprot,  a  monk  of  the  monastery  of  St  Angnstin,  in 
Canterbury.  The  circumstance  of  the  numbers  both  of  parishes  and 
of  Tillages  being  set  down,  and  that  of  a  certain  correspondence  being 
preserred  between  them,  would  rather  go  to  negative  the  supposition 
that  there  was  any  corruption  in  the  text  of  the  manuscript.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  particularity  of  the  figures  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  they  wore  the  result  of  something  like  an  actual  computation. 
it  appears  that  a  similar  exaggerated  mition  of  the  number  of 
parishes  in  Bnglaod  was  long  entectained.  In  the  year  1871  the 
parliament  granted  Edward  III.  a  subsidy  of  50,000/.,  which  it  was 
calculated  would  be  raised  by  an  assessment  at  the  average  rate  of 
I/.  S#.  id.  upon  each  parish ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  number  of 
parishes  had  been  so  mnch  ovemted  that,  to  make  up  the  sum,  the 
assessment  had  eventually  to  be  raised  to  N.  16«.  on  each.  The 
number  of  parishes,  therefore,  had  been  taken  to  bo  about  five  times 
as  great  aa  it  really  wa»-4i  curious  specimen  of  statistical  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  •  government— and  also  a  striking  example  of  the 
absurdity  and  inconvenience  of  legislating  in  the  abeenca  of  that 
knowledge  of  facts  which  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  every  legislative 
proceeding.  So,  ina'traatiae  published  in  1597  by  Simon  Fish  of 
Gray's  Inn,  entitled  "A  Supplicatioa  of  the  Beggars  to  the  King," 
the  number  of  parishes  in  England  is  assumed  to  be  52,000.  Yet 
several  actual  enumerations  appear  to  have  been  made  before  this 
time.  It  is  aflinned,  in  a  work  entitled  •*The  Happy  Future  Sute 
of  England,"  pubUshed  in  1669,  that  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Libmry  at 
Oxford  makes  the  parishes  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  to  have  been 
only  about  8900,  exclusive  of  many  chapclries  since  grown  up  into 
paiaonages.  Stowe,  in  his  Annals,  states  that  the  parishes  were 
actually  numbered  for  the  purposes  of  the  tax  kid  on  in  1371,  as  above 
mentioned,  and  were  found  to  amount  only  to  8000.  And  Camden 
tolls  us  (Britannia,  coxxx  ),  that  In  an  enumeratinn  made  for  Cardinal 


parishes  at  present  is  not  much  above  10,000,  and 
that  of  the  villages  would  probably  be  overrated  if 
reckoned  at  half  as  many  more.  If,  in  like  manner, 
instead  of  the  numbers  just  given,  we  allow  only 
10,000  parishes  and  15,000  villages  to  £n{^d  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxons,  we  shall  be  led  to  form  a 
very  high  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  country 
must  aheady  have  been  reclaimed  and  settled.  Let 
it  be  conceded  that  many  of  the  villages  were  very 
small,  consisting  perhaps  only  of  a  dosen  or  two  of 
cottages ;  still  we  apprehend  the  facts  uapfy  a  dif- 
fusion of  population  and  of  cultivation  vastly  beyond 
what  can  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
preceding  or  Koman  period,  during  which,  indeed, 
the  country  was  traversed  in  various  directioiia  by 
noble  roads,  and  ornamented  with  some  considera- 
ble towns,  but  does  not  appear,  from  any  notices 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  or  any  monuments  or 
signs  that  remain,  to  have  been  generally  covered 
with  villages  of  any  description. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  extract  an 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  the  population  of  Eng- 
land in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  from  the  statements 
in  Domesday  .Book ;  but  very  Uttle  dependence 
can  be  placed  upon  any  of  the  inferential  calcula- 
tions upon  this  subject  (for  they  are  nothing  more) 
that  have  been  founded  upon  that  record.  Domee- 
day-Book  does  not  profess  to  present  any  census  of 
the  population ;  the  object  with  which  the  survey 
was  undertaken  appears  to  have  been  merely  to  ob- 
tain an  exact  account  of  the  demesnes  and  profits 
belonging  to  the  crown,  aud  of  the  public  services 
due  by  the  several  estates  in  the  kingdom;  and 
whatever  information  respecting  other  matters  may 
be  found  in  the  register  must  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  introduced  principally,  if  not  exdnsively, 
with  a  view  to  this,  its  primary  design.  It  is  in  this 
way  only  that  we  can  explain  such  entries  as  those 
which  mention  no  more  than  forty-two  persons  as 
resident  in  the  town  of  Dover,  forty-six  in  St.  Al- 
bans, five  in  Sudbury,  nine  in  Bedford,  ten  in  Bris- 
tol, and  many  others  as  manifestly  not  intended  to 
include  the  whole  population  of  the  places  to  which 
they  refer.  By  counting  a  man  for  every  wood. 
mill,  pasture,  or  house  that  is  mentioned  (evidently 
a  very  arbitrai^y  assumption),  Mr«  Turner  makes 
the  total  number  of  persons  of  all  description  ena- 
merated  in  Domesday-Book  to  amount  to  300,765. 
He  then  considers  this  number  of  individuals  as 
representing  so  many  families,  each  of  which  may 
be  supposed  to  have  consisted  of  five  persons  on  an 
average.  This  would  produce  an  entire  population 
of  about  a  million  and  a  half,  of  which  about  a  third 
part  is  assigned  to  the  Danish  half  of  the  kingdom.^ 

Wolsey  in  1580,  there  were  reckoned  in  all  the  eonnties  of  England 
9407  charches.  He  himself  gives  us  another  enumeration  made  in 
the  rai^  of  Janiea  I.,  which  makes  the  nOBber  of  pariah  ehurrhes  t.> 
amount  to  028i  Although  the  present  number  of  pariahaa,  pvopatly 
or  popularly  so  called,  amounU  only  to  about  10,700  (ee«  Maccul- 
loch's  Statistical  Aooount  of  the  British  Empire,  i.  171),  it  has  been 
ascertained,  in  the  course  of  tha  recent  inquiries  into  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Laws,  that  the  entire  number  of  places  throufkout 
the  kingdom  separately  relieving  their  own  paupers  is  (or  rather  was, 
before  the  formation  of  the  new  unions)  15,635. 

^  But  upon  what  authority  doea  Mr.  Turner  eiclnde  Utm  the 
Danish  part  uf  the  kingdom  the  oouatiaa  of  NorllMmpUNt  (with 
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But  as  several  towna,  eapecially  London  and  Win* 
cbester,  are  not  mentioned  at  aU,  while  the  four 
northeni  conntiea  of  Cantberbuid,  Durham^  West- 
moreland, and  Northumberland,  are  likewise  alto- 
gether omitted ;  and  as,  moreover,  no  account  ap- 
pears to  be  taken  either  of  the  monks  or  (except  in 
a  very  few  instances)  of  the  parochial  clergy,  it  is 
conjectured  that  at  least  half  a  million  more  may 
be  allowed  for  these  de6ciencies,  and  that  therefore 
the  entire  Anglo-Saxon  population  in  the  reign  of 
the  Confeseon  must  have  rather  exceeded  two 
millions.'  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  drawn  up  a 
table  which  appears  to  make  the  entire  number  of 
persons  mentioned  in  the  survey  only  258,293.  He 
has  omitted,  he  says,  such  of  Mr.  Turner's  esti- 
mates as  seem  to  depend  upon  a  supposed  propor- 
tion of  persons  to  tenements.  He  adds,  that  •*  no- 
thing more  than  a  very  general  approximation  can 
be  expected  till  Domesday-Book  be  much  more  crit- 
ieally  examined  than  it  has  hitherto  been."  Per- 
haps it  would  have  been  more  cmrrect  to  say  that  no 
ntiflfactory  information  upon  the  subject  in  question 
is  likely  ever  to  be  obtained  from  that  source. 

Some  valuable  particulani,  nevertheless,  of  an- 
other kind  nuy  be  thence  gathered  in  illustration 
of  the  state  of  the  country  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  pe- 
riod. In  the  first  place,  we  obtain  evidence  at  least 
of  the  existence  in  those  times  of  a  long  list  of 
rities  and  borghs  (as  they  are  usually  designated 
in  the  record),  comprising  nearly  all  the  consider- 
able towns  the  kingdom  yet  contains ;  a  good  many 
of  the  nmnber,  indeed,  having  apparently  been  of 
greater  consequence  then  than  they  are  now.  We 
tho  gain  some  small  insight  into  the  government 
or  politieal  constitution  of  these  burghs ;  and  some 
fi^ht  is  thrown  upon  the  constitution  of  society 
generally  fay  the  notices  of  the  different  classes  or 
orders  of  tiie  people,  though,  for  the  reasons  that 
have  been  stated,  little  or  nothing  can  be  inferred 
from  the  particoiar  numbers  of  each  class  that  are 
rejpstered  in  different  places. 

The  larger  towns,  as  we  have  just  observed, 
were  distinguished  among  the  Saxons  by  the  name 
of  iaryeAs,  the  same  term  with  our  modem  English 
boroD^«*  The  word  burgh  has  been  derived 
from  the  Latin  hwrgus^  which  was  in  common  use 
IB  hter  times  among  the  Romans  for  a  fort  or  mili- 
tary stronghold,  and  is  itself  nearly  the  same  with 
t  tireek  word  of  similar  signification  which  is  as 
oU  as  the  time  of  Homer.'    The  burghs  of  the 


d).  LMcnur,  Noitiufbam,  Backiofbam*  Cambridge,  Hertford, 
S'dfffrd.  Deibjr,  Hoatingdoa,  and  MiddleMZ,  wbicb  th«  old  whUn 
rvTaOy  caaaantc  at  beloBginf  to  the  I>anelage  1  Reetoriof  tbeee 
«*•!««•  lo  ibeir  pnper  place  in  tbe  taUe,  tba  accoont  ^vill  stand 
<^  :~I>uisb  eooatiee  151.100 ;  otber  ooantiet,  149,089.  Cornwall 
.•tib  3(06  pcreoos  for  >!•  sbaic)  ia  included  among  tbe  latter. 

'  Taraor'e  Bist.  Ang.-Saz.  iii.  254. 

s  la  Scotland  tbe  Imn  need  is  etill  hmrgh^  wbicb,  bowerer,  it  tbere 
ti^Mjt  pfooMinced  as  a  word  of  two  eyllablea,  and  ezactlj  like  tbe 
Eofbib  UrMtgk.  Tbua  tbe  name  of  the  capital  ia  a  word  not  of 
«b»e,  bat  of  four  syllables,— as  Wordsworth  baa  correctlj  giren  it,— 

**  And  atately  Edinburgh  throned  on  crags.'' 
te  Ibe  trae  aU  SeoCtiab  form  of  tbe  woid,  alao  atiU  ia  familiar  use, 
•  ^reffk,  with  Ibe  gnUaial  stronglj  pronoonced. 

'  S««  J«a.  Scalifer,  faction.  Aoaon.  li.  9.  Palgrare'a  English  Com- 
■■•■tahb,  p.  361.— Tbe  Bargaadiones.  or  people  of  Bargnndy,  are 
md  CO  bate  beaa  ao  cmlM  as  being  sprung  from  tbe  ankliers  by 
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Anglo-Saxons  appear  to  have  in  most  instances 
arisen  out  of  the  military  stations  of  their  Roman 
predecessors;  as  the  places  they  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  cities  had  in  general,  if  not  always, 
been  Roman  towns  or  civitates.  All  cities,  how- 
ever, came  in  course  of  time  to  be  considered  as 
burghs,  though  only  some  burghs  were  cities. 

**  It  must  be  clearly  understood,*'  observes  Sir 
F.  Palgrave,  «*that  a  Saxon  burgh  was  nothing 
more  than  a  hundred,  or  an  assemblage  of  hun- 
dreds, surrounded  by  a  moat,  a  stoccade,  or  a  wall ; 
and  the  name  of  the  hundred  was  actually  given  to 
some  of  the  most  considerable  cities,  burghs,  and 
towns  of  England.  No  right  was  conferred  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  feeble  fortification  which  protected 
the  burgesses ;  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  burgh- 
rooot  or  portmoot  dififered  from  that  possessed  by 
the  analogous  districts  in  the  open  country  only 
in  consequence  of  the  police  required  by  a  more 
condensed  population,  and  the  institutions,  perhaps 
of  Roman  origin,  which  incorporated  the  trading 
portions  of  the  community.*'^  **We  must  aban- 
don,*' the  learned  writer  afterwards  remarks,  **  any 
conjectures  as  to  the  government  of  the  burghs  in 
the  earlier  periods.  We  must  rest  satisfied  with 
the  fact  that,  in  the  reign  of  the  Confessor,  the 
kirger  burghs  had  assumed  the  form  of  commu- 
nities, which,  without  much  impropriety,  may  be 
described  as  territorial  corporations.  The  legal 
character  of  the  burgess  arose  from  his  possessions ; 
it  was  a  real  right  arising  from  the  qualification 
which  he  held.  The  burgess  was  the  owner  of  a 
tenement  within  the  walls,  and  the  possession  might 
descend  to  his  heirs,  or  be  freely  alienated  to  a 
stranger.  The  lawmen  of  the  burgh  were  so  de- 
nominated in  respect  of  the  mansi  which  each  held. 
....  Lawmen  occur  by  name  only  in  the  Danish 
burghs ;  but  a  similar  territorial  magistracy  existed 
in  other  places.  The  soke  of  the  aldermen  of 
Canterbury  was  transferable,  like  any  other  inherit- 
ance ;  and  the  possession  of  the  land  imparted  to 
the  lord  the  right  of  judicature  in  the  burgh-raote 
or  municipal  assembfy.  Such  functionaries  were 
lawmen  or  aldermen  by  tenure.  Other  burghs, 
however,  may  possibly  have  possessed  an  elective 
magistracy. .  . .  Nor  is  it  improbable  but  that  the 
guilds  of  traders  and  handicraftsmen  possessed  con- 
siderable influence ;  and  the  aldermen  of  these  cor- 
porations may  have  been  allowed  to  enter  the  folk- 
moot  and  to  share  in  its  proceedings."' 

Sir  Francis  proceeds  to  state  that,  in  the  larger 
and  more  important  cities,  the  only  rights  that  the 
king  had  were  to  the  various  payments  and  services 
which  were  imposed  upon  the  municipal  commu- 
nities, and  that,  provided  these  were  discharged, 
he  had  nothing  more  to  demand,  he  could  not  exact 
the  oath  of  fealty  from  the  citizens,  nor  even  enter 
within  their  walls  without  their  consent.  The  only 
fact,  however,  which  is  referred  to  in  proof  of  these 
positions  is  the  resistance  made  to  the  Conqueroi 
by  the  citizens  of  Exeter,  who,  as  will  appear  \v 

whom  the  Roman  forte  in  tbat  coantrr  were  oecapied.  laidor.  Orig 
iz.  9  and  4.    But  this  etymolqgy  has  lieon  disputed. 

»  Lng'.i.-h  C.jmm'mwcalt'i,  p.  103.  *  Ib»J.  p  630. 
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the  Dext  Book,  although  they  offered  to  pay  to  that 
Ung  the  same  tribute  they  had  paid  to  his  prede- 
oessors,  refused  to  become  his  men  or  vassals.  But 
an  act  of  resistance  like  this  to  the  attack  of  a  foreign 
invader  (for  such  William  might  very  naturally  be 
considered  in  a  part  of  the  country  which  he  had 
not  yet  overrun)  would  seem  to  afford  no  evidence 
from  which  we  could  safely  infer  what  were  the 
privileges  possessed  or  claimed  by  the  burghs  under 
a  government  which  they  completely  acknowledged. 
It  is  difficult  also  to  understand  how  the  Saxon 
burghs  should  have  acquired  this  independence  of 
the  royal  authority,  considering  the  gradual  manner 
in  which  they  appear  to  have  grown  up  to  what- 
ever importance  they  actually  did  attain.  It  is 
admitted,  as  we  have  just  seen,  that  in  their  origin 
they  wore  merely  certain  of  the  inhabited  localities, 
'which  either  from  having  been  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Romans,  or  from  the  peculiar  natural  advan- 
tages which  they  presented,  came  to  be  surrounded 
with  walls,  ditches,  or  some  other  such  protection ; 
but  this  visible  line  of  demarkation  conferred  no  pe- 
culiar character  upon  the  community  which  it  in- 
closed. It  tended,  no  doubt,  to  produce  a  state  of 
things  favorable  to  the  acquisition,  by  the  burgesses, 
of  the  right  of  managing  both  the  police  and  the 
internal  government  generally  of  their  burgh ;  but 
in  the  absence  of  any  record  of  so  remarkable  a 
revolution,  we  cannot  venture  to  assume  that  these 
walled  towns  eventually  became  so  many  aU  but 
independent  republics  established  all  over  the  king- 
dom, as  they  would  really  have  been  if  we  can  sup- 
pose them  to  have  held,  in  relation  to  the  general 
government,  the  position  which  the  men  of  Exeter 
took  up  against  William  the  Conqueror. 

The  word  town,  it  is  to  be  observed,  conveyed  a 
different  idea,  as  used  by  our  Saxon  ancestors,  from 
what  it  now  does.  A  town  or  township  (in  Saxon 
tun,  from  tynan,  to  inclose)  was  very  nearly  the 
same  with  what  came  after  the  Conquest  to  be  de- 
nominated a  manor.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  explains 
the  term  thus : — »*  Denoting,  in  its  primary  sense, 
the  inclosure  which  surrounded  the  mere  home- 
stead or  dwelling  of  the  lord,  it  seems  to  have  been 
gradually  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  land  which 
constituted  the  domain/'^  «*  Every.  Anglo-Saxon 
township,"  he  afterwards  observes,  "  was  subjected, 
in  demesne,  to  a  superior ;  to  the  sovereign,  whe- 
ther king  or  eolderman,  who  succeeded  to  the  very 
extensive  possessions  of  the  British  princes ;  or  to 
a  lord  (a  hlaford,  or  landrica).  In  some  few  in- 
stances the  township  belonged  to  small  corporations, 
if  such  a  term  may  be  used,  whose  members  held 
the  township  as  a  joint  property. . . .  .The  right  of 
the  lord  of  the  township  was  accompanied  by  Uie 
sovereignty  of  the  land.  I  apply  the  term  sove- 
reignty, rather  than  that  of  ownership,  because  the 
superiority  of  the  township  was  unquestionably 
vested  in  him,  although  his  right  of  possession  does 
not  seem  to  have  extended  beyond  the  demesne  or 
inlands,  which  he  enjoyed  in  severalty,  and  which 
he  cultivated  as  his  own.  Another  portion  of  tlie 
township  consisted  of  the  feuds  which  he  or  his 

^  English  Common VTealib.  p  65 


predecessors  had  granted  by  landboc  (or  charter) 
to  the  sokemen.  Such  a  benefice,  prsestarinm,  or 
feud,  which  in  Anglo-Saxon  waa  ^nominated  a 
Laen,  waa  usually  created  for  one,  two,  or  three 
lives,  to  be  nominated  by  the  grantee,  after  which 
it  reverted  to  the  lord ;  and  during  the  existence  of 
those  derivative  estates,  the  lord,  according  to  the 
language  of  the  later  law,  had  only  the  services  and 
the  reversion.  Some  benefices,  however,  were 
granted  in  perpetuity.  Analogous  in  many  respects 
to  the  benefices  were  the  lands  which  were  held 
by  the  tenants,  whether  Sokemen  or  Bondes,  by 
folkright,  or  customary  tenure;  bat  these  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  generally  subject  to  devise  or 
alienation.  Lastly,  every  township  contained  those 
extensive  common  fields,  orcomnoonleasowes,  which 
the  law  assumed  to  belong  to  every  town,  and  of 
which  the  usufruct  was  shared  between  the  lord 
and  the  men  of  the  community.^ 

The  whole  country,  therefore,  it  will  be  observed, 
was  divided  into  towns,  or  townships,  as  well  as 
into  hundreds  and  shires.  And  the  township,  as 
well  as  the  hundreds  and  shires,  constituted  in  every 
case,  for  certain  purposes,  a  community  by  itself, 
having  a  jurisdiction  and  legislative  powers  of  its 
own.  The  chief  government  belonged  to  the  lord ; 
but  it  appears  that  the  court  in  which  it  was  exer- 
cised could  not  be  held  without  the  presence  of  a 
certain  number  of  the  Sokemen  or  tenants.'  The 
deputy  of  the  lord,  and  the  functionary  through 
whom  he  usually  exercised  his  rights,  was  the  Tun- 
Gerefa,  or  Town-Reeve-  "No  township,"  says 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  **  was  without  a  gerefa,  who 
was  allowed,  in  the  folk-moots,  or  judicial  assem- 
blies, to  speak  and  act  on  behalf  of  the  Twelfhind- 
man,  who  was  the  lord  of  the  township,  and  to  give 
such  testimony  as  would  have  been  given  by  the 
lord  himself:  and  the  right  of  being  .so  represented 
was  one  of  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  aristocracy. 
He  appears  to  have  been  the  fiscal  ofilcer  of  the 
lord :  he  received  the  seignorial  tolls  and  dues,  and 
superintended  the  performance  of  the  agncultura) 
labors  of  the  villainage."'  Yet  the  gerefa,  though 
thus  the  officer  of  the  \wrd,  seems  to  have  been 
usually  elected  to  his  office  by  the  tenantiy.  By 
him,  and  by  four  good  and  lawful  men  by  whom  he 
was  attended,  the  township  was  represented  in  the 
monthly  courts  of  the  hundred  and  the  half-yearly 
courts  of  the  shire.  Each  township  had  also  the 
keeping  of  its  own  police  :  when  a  crime  was  com- 
mitted, the  inhabitants  were  required  to  raise  the 
hue-and-cry,  and  were  bound  to  enforce  the  appear- 
ance of  the  offender  to  take  his  trial. 

These  statements,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
notices  in  a  former  chapter,  of  the  tithings  and  the 
system  of  frank-pledge,*  will  enable  the  reader  to 
imderstand  the  general  arrangement  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  population,  in  so  far  as  regards  its  territorial 
or  local  dbtribution.  An  account  has  also  been  al- 
ready given  of  the  leading  distinctions  of  rank  and 
political  condition  by  which  it  was  marked.  What 
was  properly  called  the  people,  was  divided  into 
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two  great  chraes — ^t^e  noble,  and*  the  ignoble ;  the 
eori^  and  the  ceorla;  or,  as  rhej  were  designated 
by  a  form  of  expression  that  denoted  the  relative 
Mtimation  in  which  they'  were  severally  held  by 
Che  law,  the  Twelfhaendmen  and  the  Twihaend- 
men — that  is,  pec^le  with  a  doeen  hands  each,  and 
people  with  only  a  pair  each.  In  this  general  di- 
vision, however,  we  most  consider  as  included  In 
ihe  first  claeB,  not  only  the  Eorls,  or  Eorlcundtnen, 
or  Thanebom,  who  were,  strictly  speaking,  th% 
■len  of  twelve  hands,  bnt  also  the  Ealdormen,  or 
persons  of  the  royal  blood,  upon  whom  a  still  higher 
vahie  was  eet,  and  the  inferior  nobility  or  gentry, 
designated  Sithcnndmen,  or  Sixhaendmen.^  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Twifanendmen  were  also  of 
furious  deecriptions,  or  at  least  were  known  by 
various  names,  although  among  lliem  no  distinction 
existed  in  respect  of  legal  estimation.  The  general 
oame  by  which  they  were  known  was  that  of  C eorls, 
the  origin  of  our  modem  churls.'  In  Latin  they 
were  called  Villani,  translated  Villains,  which  prop- 
erly signifies  nothing  more  than  the  inhabitants  of 
the  villa,  that  is,  of  the  township,  whether  it  was  a 
▼iDage  or  merely  a  farm.  The  word  villagers  would 
eonvey  the  nearest  idea  of  what  was  meant  by  vil- 
lani to  a  modem  ear.  Another  name  of  the  Ceorls 
was  Bonds,  or  Bondsmen,  that  is,  occupants  of  the 
soil.  Boors,  a  name  by  which  they  were  also  called, 
means  the  same  ^ing.  Other  descriptions  of  Ceorls 
were  the  Cotsetun,  in  Latin,  Cottarii,  that  is,  cot- 
tiers, or  holders  of  small  tenements ;  and  Bordarii, 
I  term  cf  which  the  exact  meaning  is  not  known.' 

Not  aeeonnted  as  at  all  forming  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, bnt  deprived  of  all  rights,  both  political  and 
personal,  and  classed  rather  with  the  cattle  than 
■moDg  human  beings,  were  the  Theowes,  in  Latin, 
tervi,  which  may  be  translated  serfs,  or  slaves,  in 
modem  language.  The  theowes,  as  has  been  al- 
ready observed,  were  probably,  for  the  most  part, 
persona  who  had  either  been  convicted  of  crimes, 
or  captured  in  war,  or  their  descendants.  Some 
of  them  may  also  have  been  the  descendants  of  the 
oU  British  cultivators  of  the  soil ;  but  it  is  not  likely 
thtt  these  were  generally  reduced  to  a  state  of 
davery  by  their  conquerors.  The  Saxon  theowes 
rpoke  the  same  langUBge,  and,  according  to  every 
ippearance,  were  in  general  of  the  same  race  with 
their  masters. 

Although  we  have  not  any  account  that  can  be 
depended  upon  as  giving  the  exact  numbers  of  the 
(fiiTerent  classes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  population, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  far  the  most  numerous 
class  was  that  of  the  Ceorls.  They  formed  the 
^reat  body  of  the  nation,  corresponding  very  nearly 
is  their  social,  though  not  in  their  political  position, 
to  the  vast  mass  that  came  in   aflertimes  to  be 

'  ^^  ante,  p.  Z36. 

*  StXAt,  ia  bis  lalroduetinn  to  the  "  Lay  of  the  Lut  MinBtrel,"  has 
Fmw<  Um  ftmilMr  iM  Thyndng'  distinction  of  our  Saion  ances- 

**  It  was  not  framed  for  village  cborli. 
Bat  forfifgh  damet  and  mighty  eorls." 
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n-  44-«4 ;  and  Sergeant  Haywood  *'  On  the  Ranks  of  the  People 
aatelkc  Aafto-Suen Govermnent.''  8vo.  Lon.  1816. 


known  by  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  England. 
They  are  by  no  means  fully  represented  merely 
by  the  class  now  called 'the  common  people.  If 
we  may  be  permitted  for  the  moment  to  regard  tiie 
theowes  as  answering  to  our  modem  convicts,  the 
Ceorls  may  be  considered  as  comprehending  all 
the  rest  of  the  population  except  the  nobility  and 
the  clergy.  To  this  class  belonged  not  only  those 
of  the  laborers,  the  peasantry,  and  the  artisans,  that 
were  not  theowes,  but  also  the  traders,  of  all  de- 
scriptions,  the  farmers,  and  all  the  smaller  land- 
holders and  owners  of  tenements,  whether  in  burgh 
or  in  the  open  country.  Every  lay  person,  in  fact, 
who  was  not  an  eorl  was  a  ceorl. 

As  for  the  clergy,  of  all  orders,  they  were  sub- 
stantially ranked  with  the  nobility,  if  we  ought  not 
rather  to  say  they  were  considered  as  occupying  a 
still  higher  place  in  the  state.  While  the  compur- 
gatory  oath  of  one  eorl,  for  instance,  was  equal  to 
that  of  only  six  ceorls,  a  priest  in  this  matter  was 
considered  as  equivalent  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
ceorls;  a  deacon  to  sixty;  and  a  monk  who  was 
neither  priest  nor  deacon,  to  thirty.  The  word  of 
a  bishop,  again,  like  that  of  the  king,  was  conclusive 
in  itself,  and  did  not  require  to  be  supported  by  the 
oaths  of  compurgators.  The  lowest  priest  was  con- 
sidered as  a  mass-thane,  that  is,  a  nobleman  or 
knight  of  religion,  and  had  the  same  degree  and 
honor  as  the  world-thane,  with  w^hom  he  was  ranked 
in  the  scale  of  the  community.* 

Tacitus  bears  testimony  to  the  lenity  with  which 
the  ancient  Germans  treated  their  slaves,  although 
he  states,  at  the  same  time,  that  when  a  master 
chanced  to  kill  his  slave,  as  sometimes  happened  in 
the  heat  of  passion,  he  committed  the  act  with  im- 
punity. We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Anglo-Saxons  differed  in  this  matter  from  the  cus- 
tom of  their  ancestors.  Their  slave  population  was 
not  so  numerous  as  to  keep  them  in  any  state  of 
apprehension  from  that  quarter,  or  to  make  great 
severity  or  strictness  of  discipline  necessary  in  the 
way  of  self-protection.  The  number  of  the  servi 
reckoned  up  in  Domesday  Book  is  only  between 
twenty  and  thirty  thousand ;  and  it  may  be  fairly 
assumed  that  they  and  their  families  did  not  amount 
to  a  tenth  part  of  the  entire  population.  Wo  find 
no  trace  of  any  servile  insurrection  in  Anglo-Saxon 
history.  The  life  of  a  theowe,  indeed,  was  no 
further  protected  by  law  than  that  of  one  of  the 
inferior  animals ;  but  he  was  in  general  worth  much 
more  to  his  master  than  a  cow  or  an  ox,  and  nearly 
as  much  as  a  horse ;  and  therefore  we  may  sup- 
pose the  slaves  would  be  on  the  whole  at  least  as 
well  taken  care  of  as  the  cattle.  It  appears,  more- 
over, that  this  unfortunate  class  was  not  deprived 
of  all  means  and  opportunities  of  acquiring  prop- 
erty. Fines  were  imposed  upon  them,  as  upon 
others,  for  offences,  by  the  laws;  and  frequent 
mention  is  made  of  slaves  themselves  purchasing 
their  freedom.  The  practice,  also,  of  masters  eman- 
cipating their  slaves,  sometimes  by  their  wills,  some- 
times in  their  lifetime,  became  more  and  more 
common  ns  the  influence  of  the  church  extended 
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tteelf,  and  religious  feelings  spread  thrpaghoat  the 
«oBimttnitj. 

U  does  not  appear  that  any  particular  kinds  of 
labor  were  exclusively  assigned  to  the  theowea. 
They  seem  to  have  been  employed  in  the  difierent 
handicraft  arts  as  well  as  in  the  operations  of  agri* 
culture,  indifferently  with  the  bondes.  The  latter, 
however,  from  their  greatly  superior  numbers,  must 
have  constituted  the  chief  strength  of  the  national 
industry.  While  Domesday-Book  mentions  onty 
8i>out  26,500  servi,  it  enumerates  about  184,000 
villani,  bondarii,  and  cottarii.  These  must  have 
been  all,  or  nearly  all,  laborers,  partly  for  them- 
selves, perhaps,  in  the  cultivation  of  their  small 
holdings,  but  principally  for  the  proprietors  on 
whose  estates  they  resided.  Every  peasant  was 
obliged  by  the  law,  if  he  had  not  a  domicile  of  his 
own,  to  £nd  a  householder  who  would  take  him 
into  his  service,  and  allow  him  to  become  one  of 
his  household.  The  villains  who  were  house- 
holders were  called  heorth-fastmen ;  the  others, 
folghers,  that  is,  followers.  Any  householder  who 
aUowed  a  person  to  pass  three  nights  under  his 
roof  became  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  that 
person,  and  seems  to  have  been  obliged  to  retain 
him,  at  least  for  a  certain  term,  as  an  inmate.* 

Besides  all  these  villant,  and  other  inferior  classes 
•f  the  peasantry,  Domesday-Book  notices  about 
26,000  tenentes,  subtenentes,  and  sockmanni,  about 
the  half  of  whom  are  distinguished  as  liberi  homines, 
or  freemen.  These  latter,  at  least,  though  counted 
as  still  belonging  to  the  class  of  ceorls,  must  be 
jupposed  to  have  been  exempted  from  that  personal 
control  and  adscription  to  the  soil  under  which  the 
viUani  labored.  Above  17,000  burgesses  and  citi- 
'^ens  are  also  enumerated;  but  this  number,  as 
lias  been  already  observed,  cannot  be  taken  as  that 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  cities  and  boroughs 
throughout  the  kingdom,  nor  even  as  that  of  the 
householders.  It  may  be  that  of  the  tenants  of  the 
crown,  or  those  upon  whom  the  crown  had  some 
«laim  of  services  on  account  of  their  tenements. 
The  cities  and  burghs,  as  well  as  the  country,  no 
fioubt  contained  both  theowes  and  persons  of  ^ach 
t>f  the  various  descriptions  of  ceorls ;  and  it  is  prob- 
•  able  that  moat  of  those  who  practiced  the  handicraft 
arts,  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  trade^  resided  in 
thesd  natural  receptacles  and  sheltering  places  of 
coOective  industry. 

The   associations  for  various   purposes,   which 

.  went  by  the  name  of  gilds  or  gildships,  have  been 

<  already  aUuded  to ;  they  seem  to  have  been  common 

.among  all  cksses,  and  to  have  been,  some  of  them, 

uf  the  nature  of  our  modern  friendly  or  benefit 

Mcieties,  while  some  were  mere  convivial  clubs. 

Others,  however,  were  associations  of  the  traders 

*jr  artisans  of  particular  kinds  in  the  cities  and 

burghs ;  and  these  appear  to  have  been  permanent 

iostitutiana,  which  perhaps  took  their  rise  from  the 

ToUegea  of  operatives  in  the  Konmn. towns,  and 

may  be  regarded  as  perpetuated  in  the  guilds,,  or 

iiieorpozBted  trades,   of  modem   timies.     As  the 

.  burghs  gradual^  acquired  more  and -more,  of  the 
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right  of  self-government,  these  fraternities  or  com- 
panies may  be  supposed  to  have  obtained  a  share  is 
the  appointment  of  the  municipal  officers  and  the 
general  direction  of  affairs. 

The  feature  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  so- 
ciety that  appears  the  most  stngufa&r  to  our  modem 
notions  is,  the  existence  of  a  large  body  of  the 
people  in  the  condition  which  has  been  described 
as  that  of  the  viUani,  or  chief  cultivators  of  the 
soil — that  is  to  say,  not  suhjeet  to  the  control  af 
any  master  who  had  a  right  to  regard  and  use  them 
as  his  absolute  property,  but  yet  so  completely 
destitute  of  what  we  understand. by  freedom,  that 
they  had  not  the  power  of  removing  from  the 
estate  on  which  they  were  born,  and  were  trans- 
ferred with  it  on  every  change  of  proprietors,  they 
and  their  services  together,  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  other  portion  of  the  stock,  alive  or 
dead,  human  or  bestial,  which  happened  to  be  ac- 
cumulated on  its  surface*  They  were  bound  to  the 
soil,  and  could  no  more  uproot  themselves  and 
withdraw  elsewhere,  than  could  the  trees  that  were 
planted  in  it.  This  system  seems  to  have  been  of 
great  antiquity  among  the  Teutonic  nations.  The 
kind  of  pir»dial  slavery  which  Taeitns  describes  as 
existing  among  the  Germans  of  his  time,  is  plainly 
nothing  more  than  this  villainsge  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  **  The  rest  of  their  slaves,*'  he  says,  after 
having  noticed  those  that  were  freely  sold  like  any 
other  goods,  **have  not,  like  ours,  particular  em- 
ployments in  the  family'  allotted  them.  Each  U 
the  master  of  a  habiation  and  household  of  his 
own.  The  lord  requires  from  him  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  grain,  cattle,  or  cloth,  as  from  a  tenant;  and 
so  far  only  the  subjection  of  the  slave  extends.*'  ^ 
It  was  natural  enough  for  Tacitus  to  speak  of  this 
as  a  state  of  slavexy ;  but  it  is  probable  that  neither 
these  German  viUani  nor  their  kirds  considered  the 
matter  in  that  light.  Tacitus,  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  was  evidently  su^rficial  enough, 
does  not  carry  his  delineation  beyond  these  few 
general  strokes*  giving  the  mere  oulside  view  of 
the  case;  but  to  understand  it  Udij  it  is  necessary 
to  look  to  it  from  other  points.  These  Anglo-Saxon 
viUani  could  not,  indeed,  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  soil  to  yfhich  they  were  said  to  be  adscribed, 
nor  could  they  withhold  their  services  from  whoso- 
ever might  become  by  inheritance,  by  gift,  by  pur- 
chase, or  in  any  «ther  legal  wsy,  the.  lord  of  the 
manor.  This  is,  in  plain  language,  the  whole 
amount  of  the  obligation  under  which  they  laj*. 
They  were  under  the  same  obligation  under  which 
every  ododern  tenant  or  lessee  lies  during  the  cur- 
rency of  his  lease,  with  this  difference  only,  ths; 
the  latter,  provided  he  continue  to  pay  his  rent, 
may  withdraw  his  person  to. where  he  pleases. 
But  his  rent  he  ia  as  strictly  bound  to  continue  t* 
pay  as  the  villain  of  old  was  to  pay  his  yearly 
dues,  and  Co  render  the  accustomed  services.  That 
these  services  were  ofteA  of  a  menial  or  otherwist^ 
degrading  description^  or,  more  coirectly,  of  what 
would  now:  be  considered  so,  does  not  affect  the 
.principle  of  the  case ;  they  wens  suited  to  the  cir- 
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eomsfancefl  of  the  time,  and  no  doubt  the  persons 
lioDnd  to  perfbrm  them  woold  not,  in  general,  have 
agreed  to  any  proposal  of  commuting  them  for 
money-rents.  This,  then,  we  repeat,  was  the  obli- 
gation Ifing  on  the  yillain ;  he  was  bound  to  pay 
certain  dues,  and  to  render  certain  serrices  to  his 
lord,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  were 
nsoaDy  felt  to  be  any  heavier  burden  than  the  pay- 
ment of  rent  is  felt  to  be  by  a  tenant  of  the  present 
day.  But  had  he  no  rights  as  well  as  obligations  ? 
The  eoil,  in  truth,  was  as  mtich  his  as  he  was  the 
soil's.  If  he  could  not  leave  it,  so  neither  could  he 
be  driven  from  it.  It  was  his  property  to  occupy, 
and  cultivate,  and  reap  the  produce  of,  as  much  as 
his  services  and  dues  were  the  property  of  his 
lord.  The  master  could  no  more  sell,  or  dispossess, 
or  in  any  other  way  (except  by  divesting  himself  of 
the  land)  get  rid  of  his  villain  than  the  villain  could 
get  rid  of  his  master.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
even  those  of  this  class  of  peraons  who  possessed 
the  smallest  tenements  considered'  themselves 
better  otT,  with  all  the  services  they  had  to  render, 
than  if  they  had  been  without  both  the  services 
tnd  the  tenements.  With  our  modern  feelings, 
we  think  only  of  the  villain  as  being  born  to  a  life- 
time of  hopeleas  bondage — he,  and  his  children, 
and  all  hia  descendants  after  him ;  he,  we  may  be 
sure,  looked  upon  himself  and  them  as  born  to  the 
inheritance  of  a  property  of  which  no  one  could 
deprive  them.  Of  what  real  advantage  would  it 
haTe  been  to  the  villain  in  that  state  of  society  to 
IMMsess  the  liberty  of  tranferring  his  person  and 
bis  residence  from  one  property  or  one  part  of  the 
Idagriom  to  another?  If  the  Uw  had  allowed  him 
such  a  liberty,  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
would  have  made  it,  in  general,  almost  impossible 
for  him  to  exercise  it.  To  whom  could  he  have 
gone,  or  Who  wonld  have  received  him,  if  he  had 
left  hia  natural  lord?  We  have  no  reason  to 
sappoee  that  die  aervices  of  the  viUains  were,  in 
lieDerBl,  accounted  more  than  an  equivalent  for 
Aeir  holdings,  or  that,  consequently,  one  lord 
would  have  usnaBy  been  inclined  to  outbid  another 
io  a  coaflq>etttion  to  obtain  them.  The  case  was 
nost  probably'  qilite  otherwise.  These  men  were 
origittaDy  the  nnlilaiy  followers  of  their  lord,  who 
tetded  them  upon  his  binds  because  they  had  a 
ehim  upon  him  for  their  services,  and  because, 
from  the  relation  in  which  they  atood  to  him,  he 
was  held  tO'  be  bound  ta  provide  for  them.  The 
■rrangement  wai,  indeed,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
beneficial  and  neeessary  one  for  him  as  well  as  for 
them — since,  if  they  required- the  land  to  Kve  upon, 
the  Isfld  re<|uired  Uiem  to  cultivate  it;  but  the 
eirciimstaiictoa  of  the  case  certainly  would  not  have 
admitted  of  thMT  interests  being  entirely  Sacrificed 
to  those  of  their  lord ;  and  we  may  fairly  presume 
that  bnA  parties  shared,  however  unequally,  in 
the  advantages  of  the  transaction.  The  former 
tohabihints  would,  no  doubt,  have  beon  glad  to 
remdn  to  cultivate  the  ground ;  bat  although  we 
may  not  mxpp&M  &em,  -with  some,  to  havd  been  in 
every  ciae-aleogethef  swept  away  to  maketoom  fbt 
their  conqaanM,  Itaamiot  be  qneationed  that  they 


were  obliged  to  give  place  to  the  new-comers  to  a 
very  great  extent.  Had  they  not,  the  conquest  Oi 
the  country  would  have  alforded  no  means,  oi 
rewarding  those  by  whom  it  was  achieved. 

Nothing  has  varied  more  than  the  notions  that 
have  been  entertained  in  different  ages  and  coun- 
tries respecting  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the 
freedom  of  a  nation,  or  of  a  class  of  men.  It  u 
evident  that  freedom  and  slavery  are  not  two  con- 
ditions essentially  and  at  aH  points  opposed  to  each 
other,  as  they  are  commonly  represented  by  the 
rhetoricians,  but  that  the  one  rather  melts  by 
almost  imperceptible  gradations  into  the  other,  and 
that  there  is  a  considerable  border  space  which 
may  be  indifferently,  or,  according  to  the  point  of 
view  from  which  it  is  regarded,  considered  as 
either  slavery  or  freedom.  It  is  like  the  distinction 
between  high  and  low,  or  between  great  and  small, 
or  any  other  qualities  of  a  similar  kind,  which, 
although  opposed  in  a  sufficiently  marked  manner 
in  their  higher  degrees,  yet  lie,  in  fact,  as  it  were, 
in  the  same  continuous  line,  of  which,  notwith- 
standing the  wide  separation  of  the  extremities, 
the  middle  portion  must  always  be  of  debatable 
character,  and  assignable  to  either.  Rigidly  speak, 
ing,  a  nation  or  a  class  of  persons  is  not  entitled  to 
call  itself  free,  so  long  as  it  lies  under  any  restraint 
whatever  f^om  which  it  might  be  relieved,  or  in 
deprived  of  any  right  which  it  might  be  allowed  tu 
exercise,  without  prejudice  to  the  common  safety 
and  welfare.  But  even  this  point  does  not  admit 
of  being  determined  by  any  infallible  and  universal 
formula,  in  so  many  respects  have  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  one  age  and  countiy  differed  from 
those  of  another,  and  such  disagreement  will  thero 
always  be  in  the  judgments  and  opinions  of  men  at* 
to  these  questions.  Nor  below  the  point  thus  fixed 
upon,  although  it  may  be  denied  that  there  is  any- 
thing that  can  properly  be  called  freedom,  will  it  be 
affirmed  that  there  is  nothing  but  slavery.  In  fact, 
whatever  freedom,  or  so-called  freedom,  has  been 
hitherto  enjoyed  by  men  in  political  society,  hait 
probably  been  for  the  most  part  something  inferio! 
to  what  the  above  definition  would  consider  to  bo 
freedom  at  all.  Still  it  may  be  quite  as  properly 
spoken  of  under  the  name  of  freedom  as  under  that 
of  slavery ;  for  in  truth  It  is  a  mixture  of  the  two. 
It  will  be  naturally  in  each  case  regarded  as  slavery 
or  freedom,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  ot* 
these  conditions  is  conceived  to  preponderate ;  and 
if  there  appear  to  be  any  considerable  quantity  of 
freedom  at  all  present,  it  vrill  be  described  as  a 
state  of  freedom  more  or  less  complete*  But  yet 
different  ages  and  countries,  not  to  speak  of  dif- 
ferent individuals,  will  not  always  demand  the 
presence  of  the  same  elements  to  constitute  free- 
dom of  any  kind.  Sometimes  this  prized  posses- 
sion will  be  conceived  to  consist  in  political  privilege 
—sometimes  in  exemption  from  personal  restraint 
— sometimes  in  mere  security  of  person  and  prop- 
erty. 

It  was  this  last'-mentioned  and  lowest  kind*  of 
fVeedom  which  was  enjoyed  by  the  villains  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon    period.      They   were    subjected    to 
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many  restrictions  and  burdens  which  we  should 
i|ow  account  of  the  most  oppressive  character ;  but 
still  they  were  not  held  to  be  in  a  state  of  slavery , 
because,  with  all  their  privations,  the  law  yet  threw 
its  full  protection  around  both  their  persons  and 
their  property.  It  treated  them  as  persons  and  not 
as  things.  They  were  no  man^s  property  to  do  as 
he  chose  with.  They  were,  it  is  true,  inseparable 
from  the  soil  of  the  estate  on  which  they  lived,  and 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  therefore,  when  the  estate 
received  a  new  owner  they  received  a  new  lord ;  a 
modern  tenant  in  the  same  manner  receives  a  new 
landlord  whenever  the  farm  which  he  rents  is  trans- 
ferred from  one  proprietor  to  another,  as  it  may  be 
at  any  time,  without  any  more  right  on  his  part  to 
object  or  interfere  than  had  the  Saxon  villain.  But 
the  villain  could  not  himself  be  sold,  as  the  theowe 
might  be ;  nor  could  any  of  the  rights  appertaining 
to  his  condition,  such  as  they  were,  be  disregarded 
with  impuuity,  any  more  than  those  of  the  classes 
of  persons  that  were  higher  in  the  social  scale.  He 
may  have  had  no  political  rights,  and  even  his 
social  rights  may  have  been  extremely  limited; 
but  the  slave,  properly  so  called,  had  no  rights  of 
any  kind.  He  was,  at  least  in  the  original  purity 
of  the  system,  a  mere  item  of  his  master^s  stock — a 
portion  of  his  goods  and  chattels. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  advanced  the  opinion, 
that  ^^  perhaps  the  essential  distinction  between  the 
classes  of  the  nobility  and  the  plebeians,  was  the 
entire  absence  of  political  power  in  the  ceorls.*'^ 
Little  doubt,  we  imagine,  can  be  entertained  that 
those  of  the  ceorls  who  were  in  a  state  of  villainage 
were  wholly  destitute  of  political  power ;  and  this 
class  seems  to  have  constituted  by  far  the  largest 
()ortion  of  the  population ;  but  the  assertion  of  the 
learned  writer  may  perhaps  be  thought  not  to^be 
so  indisputably  applicable  to  those  of  the  tenentes, 
Rubtenentes,  and  sockmanni  of  Domesday-Book, 
who  are  there  marked  as  freemen  (liberi  homines). 
These  were  ceorls  who  certainly  at  least  were  not 
villains ;  and  it  seems  to  be  not  unlikely  that  along 
with  their  freedom  from  adscription  to  ike  soil  they 
had  acquired  some  other  franchises. 

The  period  over  which  we  have  now  passed, 
though  exhibiting  many  features  of  a  state  of  society 
only  yet  emerging  from  barbarism,  is  a  most  im- 
portant one,  as  having  been  that  in  which  were 
(irst  brought  together  the  germs  of  modern  Euro- 
pean civilization.  A  foreign  writer  of  our  own 
day,  to  whose  learned  and  philosophical  specukitions 
we  have  already  had  more  than  once  occasion  to 
refer,  has  given  a  view  of  it  in  this  light,  which  is 
in  several  respects  novel  and  well  deserving  of 
attention."  Though  a  chaos,  he  observes,  it  was  a 
chaos  oul7  of  which  was  to  spring  all  of  order,  and 
light,  and  life,  which  our  present  civilization  has  to 
boast  of.  The  three  elements  of  that  civilization 
may  be  regarded  as  being  the  Roman  wprld,  the 
Christian  world,  and  the  Germanic  world. 

I.  The  working  of  the  two  latter  of  these  ele- 
ments, having  been  more  on  the  surface,  has  been 
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less  overboked  than  that  of  the  first.  Never- 
theless, the  first  has  been  no  less  active,  no  less 
influential,  than  the  other.  M.  de  Savigny,  in  hii 
history  of  the  Roman  law  af^er  the  fall  of  the 
empire,  has  proved  that  the  Roman  law  never 
perished,  but  that,  though  with  great  modificatioDi 
undoubtedly,  it  was  perpetuated  from  the  fifth  to 
the  fifteenth  century.  M.  Guizot  has  gone  further. 
He  has,  to  use  his  own  words,  »*  generalized  this 
result.*'  He  has  shown  that  not  only  in  municipsi 
institutions  and  civil  laws,  but  in  politics,  in  philoso- 
phy, in  literature — In  a  word,  in  all  departments  of 
social  and  intellectual  Ufe,  the  Roman  civilizatioB 
has  been  perpetuated  beyond  the  empire;  that 
there  is  no  break  in  the  continuity;  in  a  word, 
that  the  modem  is  throughout  still,  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  the  prolongation  of  the  ancient  civiliza- 
tion. 

We  have  already  touched  upon  the  subjects  of 
the  imperial  power  and  the  municipal  institutions, 
— in  other  words,  of  what  modern  civilization 
derived  from  ancient  in  a  social' point  of  view ;  it 
remains  to  say  %  few  words  of  what  it  received  in 
an  intellectual  point  of  view  from  Greco-Roman 
antiquity. 

M.  Guizot  considers  it  as  a  fact,  though  far  too 
little  attended  to,  of  immense  importance,  that  the 
principle  of  tiberty  of  thoughts  the  principle  of  all 
philosophy,  reason  taking  itself  as  a  point  to  start 
from  and  as  a  guide,  is  an  idea  essentially  the 
offspring  of  antiquity,  an  idea  which  modem  society 
derives  from  Greece  and  Rome.  It  came  neithea- 
from  Christianity  nor  from  Germany,  for  it  was 
contained  in  neither  of  these  elements  of  our  civili- 
zation. Another  intellectual  legacy  left  by  the 
Roman  civilization  to  ours  is  that  of  the  classical 
works  of  antiquity.  Spite  of  the  general  ignorance 
that  pervaded  the  middle  ages,  spite  of  the  confo- 
sion  and  barbarism  attendant  upon  the  cormption 
of  the  Latin  language,  the  ancient  literature  has' 
always  been  held  up  to  the  mind  as  a  worthy  object 
of  admiration,  of  study,  of  imitation ;  in  a  word. 
as  the  type  of  the  beautiful.  The  philosophical 
spirit  and  the  classical  spirit,  the  principle  of  free- 
dom of  thought  and  the  model  of  the  beautiful, 
these  were  what  the  Roman  world  handed  down  to 
the  modern  world,  what  survived  it  in  the  intel- 
lectual order  of  things  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century. 

II.  The  effects  of  Christianity  under  the  intel- 
lectual point  of  view  are  so  important,  as  they  have 
been  developed  by  M.  Guizot,  that  they  deserve 
especial  consideration. 

Most  of  the  philosophers,  whether  of  the  most 
brilliant  era  of  Greek  antiquity,  or  of  hiter  times, 
under  the  Roman  empire,  pursued  their  specu- 
lations nearly  in  perfect  freedom.  The  state 
scarcely  interfered  either  to  check  or  control  them. 
They,  on  their  part,  meddled  little  with  politics; 
sought  little  to  exercise  a  diriect  and  immediate 
influence  on  the  society  in  the  midst  of  which  they 
lived ;  satisfied  with  that  indirect,  remote  influence 
which  belongs  to  every  great  mind  placed  in  the 
midst  of  mankind.     With  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
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titnity  in  the  Roman  world  the  intellectual  devel- 
opment changed  its  cluuracter :  what  was  philoso- 
f^j  became  religion*~the  form  of  thought  became 
religion.  From  that  time  it  aimed  at  much  more 
power  over  human  affairs.  The  spiritual  order  con- 
tinned,  indeed,  to  be  separate  from  the  temporal  order. 
The  government  of  nations  was  not  directly  and  fully 
handed  over  to  the  clergy.  But  the  spiritual  pene- 
trated much  further  into  the  temporal  order  of  things 
than  was  the  case  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity. 
From  this,  resulted  another  change,  not  less  im- 
portant. As  human  thought,  under  the  religious 
ibnn,  aspired  to  more  power  over  the  conduct  of 
men  and  the  desdny  of  nations,  it  lost  its  liberty. 
Bot  when,  after  a  long  time,  the  religious  form 
eeesed  to  have  an  exclusive  dominion  in  human 
thought,  the  philosophical  development  recom- 
menced. What  was  the  consequence?  Philoso- 
phy made  the  same  pretensions  to  practical  inter- 
ference that  religion  had  done ;  or,  more  accurately 
ipeaking,  thought,  having  again  become  philosophi- 
cal, retained  the  pretensions  which  it  had  assumed 
Boder  the  reUgions  form.  Philosophy  aspired  to  do 
what  religion  did — ^with  this  difference,  however — 
that  while  it  wished  to  govern  mankind,  it  refused 
to  submit  to  a  legal  yoke.  **  The  union,"  says  M. 
Guizot,  *'of  intellectual  liberty,  as  it  existed  in 
intiqujty,  and  of  intellectual  power,  as  it  displayed 
itself  in  Christian  communities,  is  the  grand,  the 
original  character  of  modern  civilization ;  and  it  is 
ondoubtedly  in  the  bosom  of  the  revolution  accom- 
pliriied  by  Christianity  in  the  relations  of  the  spir- 
itual and   temporal   orders,  of  thought  and    the 


exterior  world,  that  this  new  revolution  had  its 
origin  and  its  first  vantage  ground."  ^ 

III.  The  two  principles,  or  rather  the  two  germs 
of  principles  furnished  by  Germany,  were  the  tribe 
formed  of  all  the  heads  of  families  who  were  pro. 
prietors,  and  governed  by  an  assembly  of  free  men; 
and  the  band  of  warriors,  where  the  individual  was 
still  very  free,  but  where  the  social  principle  was 
no  longer  the  equality  of  free  men,  and  common 
deliberation,  but  the  patronage  of  a  chief  over  his 
companions ;  and  if  we  consider  the  system  of 
social  organization,  it  was  fitted  to  produce  aristo- 
cratic and  military  subordination. 

The  principle  of  the  common  deliberation  of  free- 
men may  be  said  to  have  disappeared  in  the  Roman 
world.  The  principle  of  aristocratic  patronage,  com- 
bined with  a  strong  infusion  of  liberty,  had  become 
equally  unknown.  Both  these  elements  of  our  social 
and  political  organization  are  of  Germanic,  or,  to 
speak  specifically  of  England,  of  Saxon  origin. 

The  two  grand  results  that  specially  demand 
consideration  are  these:  1.  The  unbroken  conti- 
nuity, though  undoubtedly  much  weakened  and 
modified,  of  ancient  civilization  down  into  modern. 
2.  The  total  want,  both  in  the  social  and  intellectual 
order  of  things,  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century, 
of  any  stability,  of  anything  systematic,  of  anything 
fixed,  general,  regular.  The  general  fact  we  meet 
with  is  a  continual,  universal  fluctuation.  It  is,  in 
truth,  the  work  going  on  of  the  fermentation  and 
amalgamation  of  the  three  great  elements  of  modem 
civilization. 

1  Hiat.  d«  la  Ciiilis.  en  Fracce  toin.  iii.  p.  197. 
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WILLIAM  1.,  8UR5AMED  THE  COnqUEROR. 


HE  first  feelings  of  the 
Normans  after  the  bat- 
tle of  HastiDgs  seem 
to  hare  been  sensations 
of  triumph  and  joy, 
amounting  almost  to  k 
delititim.  They  are  rep- 
represented  by  a  con- 
temporary^ as  making 
their  horses  to  prance 
and  bound  oyer  the 
thickly  strewed  bodies 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons; 
after  which  th^y  Pro- 
ceeded to  rifle  them 
lod  despul  them  of  their  clothes.  By  William*s 
orders  the  space  was  cleared  round   the  pope's 

•  WiUiaa^Paeliera.;  Thb  writer  •twrts,  that  aUhongh  Harold*8 
wxWr  ofleftd  itf  wight  n  gpid  fvr  the  dead  body  of  her  Km,  the 
<«Ttt  Tictor  Wav  draf  to  her  teqaeet,  profeMing  indignation  at  the 
pmpxal  that  h*  shoeld  enjojr  tbe  ritei  of  eepaUnre  for  whose  ex- 
ccoiTe  aip4iitywo  many  nefi  laff  unburied.  Harold,  it  ii  added,  was 
b«ned  <«'the  faMarh.  Moat' of  0ie  English  hietorians,  however,  eay 
that  the  body  waa  gmn  to  hia  mother  without  rwom,  and  interred 
y>j  h*t  in  Walthait  Ahhtj,  which  had  bee^*f<niiide(f  by  Harold  befbn' 
He  was  kiof.  The  l^ooiah  MS.,  Jaliot  D.  0,  tibich-wpptiarrtoMc 
^xea  «nttfCa«ii^Wa|thafn^,Allbey  ^boHL  a  century  af^  the.  j|veiiu 
ivlat««'thaa^wor%K>aita,  who  were  allowed  hy  William  io  searrli  fkt 
^  boiy^  wfMQMiabTe  u  ^I'sttagaiih  it  aaioBg  the  hta^ia  of  slaiir, 
eatil  they  fcaltfar  HanUd'a  mtati^aB  fiditha,  <«<th6  ewao-neckad,'' 
vhoee  9fji^mciim,  w^  li|t  tu  be  olutfoa  or  deeaived.  Tbe  in- 
probable •wf&lOftUpinHP*  Ooahrensip  (and  in  morrdctailaii  the 
Hatleiaa  Mt;  373fo  4  j>at  Harold,  afSe*  recelvliirluB  wo&nd,  hari^ 
o^ed  (ram  the  WtUe,  apd  living  for  aome  y«an  al»an  anchorite  in  a 
eeO  near  St.  ^hiiV  Chnrob,  in  Cheater,  thoagh  a  pretty  enoogh 
)  ia  palpably  andeaenring  of  notice  in  ai^  hiaCorical  point  of 


standard,  which  he  had  set  op ;  and  there  his  tent 
was  pitched,  and  he  feasted  with  his  foUowers 
amongst  the  dead.  The  critical  circumstances  in 
which  he  had  so  recently  been  placed,  and  the  diffi- 
culties which  still  lay  before  him,  disposed  the  mind 
of  the  Conqueror  to  serious  thoughts.  Not  less,  per- 
haps, in  gratitude  for  the  past  than  in  the  hope  that 
such  a  work  would  procure  him  heavenly  favor  for 
the  future,  he  solemnly  vowed  that  he  would  erect 
a  splendid  abbey  on  the  scene  of  this,  his  first  victory ; 
and  when,  in  process  of  time,  this  vow  was  accom- 
plished, the  high  altar  of  the  abbey  church  stood  on 
the  very  spot  where  the  standard  of  Handd  had 
been  planted  and  thrown  down.  The  exterior  walls 
embraced  the  whole  of  the  hill, — the  centre  of  their 
position  which  the  bravest  of  the  English  had  cov- 
ered with  their  bodies,  —  and  aN  ^e  surrounding 
country  where  the  scenes  of  the  combat  had  passed, 
became  the  property  of  the  holy  hotse,  which  was 
called  in  the  Norman  or  French  language,  VAhhaye 
de  la  Bataille^  and  was  dedicated  to  St.  Martin, 
the  patron  of  the  soldiers  of  Gaol.  Monks,  invited 
from  the  great  convent  of  Marroontier,  near  Tours, 
Ifl^k  up  their^  residence  in  the  new  edifice.  They 
were  well  endowed  with  the  property  of  the  English 
who  had  died4D  the  bat^,  and  prayed  alike  for  the 
repose  of  the  souls  of  those  victims  and  for  the  pros- 
perity and  long  life  of  the.  Normans  who  had  killed 
I  them^  The  Abbot  of  BatUe  was  declared  to  be  in- 
dependeht  of  the  authority  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbur}:jmd  all  other  prelates,  and  was  invested 
with  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction,  and  honored  with 

»  Thierry. 
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Battls  Abbbt  m  it  appt ared  about  150  yeart  srare.~-(In  the  caae  of  an  old  building,  of  yt\nch  only  iht  ruins  now  renftin,  tke  cut  will 
generalljr  itpreaent  the  building  in  the  most  perfect  state  in  which  an  authentic  r.ngraving  or  drawing  of  it  caa  be  obtained.) 

(Ind  hoping,  it  is  said,  thai;  bis  presence  would  induco 
the  population  of  those  parts  to  make  voluntary  sub- 
mission. At  lengtbi  seeing  that  no  one  came  to  asX 
for  peace,  William  resumed  his  march  with  the  rem- 
nant of  his  army  and  the  fresh  troops  which  had  ar- 
rived in  the  interval  from  Normandy.  The  amount 
of  this  seasonable  reinforcement  is  nowhero  men- 
tioned, bu^  therb  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
it  must  have  been  considerable.  He  kept  close  to  the 
sea-coast,  marching  from  south  to  north,  and  spread- 
ing devastation  on  his  passage.  He  took  a  savage 
vengeance  at  Romney  for  the  reverse  his  troops  had 
sustained  there,  by  massacring  the  inhabitants  and 
burning  their  houses.  From  ]R.omney  he  advanced 
td  Dover,  the  strongest  place  on  the  coast, — »*  the 
lock  and  key  of  all  England,'*  as  Holinshed  calls  it. 
With  little  or  no  opposition,  he  burst  into  the  town, 
which  his  troops  set  fire  to;  and  the  strong  castle, 
which  the  son  of  Godwin  had  put  into  an  excellent 
state  of  defence,  was  so  speedily  surrendered  to  bim 
that  a  suspicion  of  treachery  rests  on  the  Saxon 
commander.  The  capture  of  this  fortress  was  most 
opportune  and  important,  for  a  dreadful  dysenteQ 
had  broken  out  in  the  Norman  army,  and  a  safe  re- 
ceptacle for  the  sick  had  became  indispensable. 
Dover  Castle  also  commanded  the  best  landing- 
plaee  for  troops  from  the  Continent,  and  William 
Wad  hot  yet  so  sure  of  his  game  as  not  to  look  anx- 
iously fdir  a  place  of  retreat  on  the  coast  in  case  of 
meeting  witii  reverses  In  the  interior.  He  spent 
el^ht  or  nine  days  in  strengthening  the  castle  and 
repairing  some  of  the  damage  done  to  the  towo  bjr 


other  peculiar  privileges.  In  the  archives  of  the 
house  was  deposited  a  long  roll,  on  which  were  in- 
scribed the  names  of  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  of 
mark,  who  came  with  the  Conqueror  and  survived 
the  battle  of  Hastings.^ 

•  The;  most  sanguine  of  the  Normans,  in  common 
with  the  most  despondent  among  the  English,  ex- 
pected that  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Hastings 
the  Conqueror  would  march  straight  to  London  and 
make  himself  master  of  that  capital.  But  the  first 
move  was  a  retrograde  one ;  nor  did  William  esta- 
blish himBelf  in  the  capital'  until  more  than  two 
months  had  passed.  While  the  army  of  Harold 
kept  the  field  at  Senlac,  or  Battle,  several  new 
ships,  with  reinforcements,  came  over  from  Nor- 
niandy  to  join  William.  Mistaking  the  proper  place 
ft)r  landing,  tho  commanders  of  these  vessels  put  in 
tb  Romney,  where  they  were  at  once  assaulted  and 
beateh  by  the  people  of  th0  coast.  William  learned 
tills  unpleasant  new^  the  day  uStet  his  victory,  and 
to  siive  the  other  recruits.  Whom  he  still  expected, 
from  a  sitnrlar  dbaster,  he  resolved  before  proceed- 
ing ^rthet  to  make  himself  master  of  all  the  south- 
eastet4i  c6a^t.  He  turnipd  back,  ^erefore,  from 
Battle  to  Hastings,  at  which  latter  place  he  stayed 
itotrtd^yi  av^iti'ng^  his  transports  froo)  beyond  sea, 

'^1  \JYm>  "Qiifitia)  nSt  of  Birttlft  Abbey  it  iMt  {  Nk  mmb  capiat,  ktvtt 
btcn  p^ffprtd,  (nun  yrh\<}\i  the  document,  bft  btet  rop^ttad^jr 
printed.'  Xt  n  beliered^  howerer,  (htt  theM  pretended  tranicripts 
ai%  mt  A^  fiffthfol,  ttid  that,  b^ridtf  other  eonrupt^on*^,  rntd^  ntmei 
htjfct  b44n  iqterteJ  it  k^rtiWev/fay  Uib  itonht  pf  tbt  thlie7,,to  gfntif^ 
iiipiiiiet  or  indivnlutla  th^i  wiis^  tq  mtlie  i^  a^fetr  (hvj  wtK  sftnisg 
flbn  follower*  ot  the  Conqueror. 
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his  lawless  Bo«dieiy.  Meanwhile,  in  order  to  con- 
ciliate the  inhahitantfl,  he  made  them  some  compen- 
sation for  the  losses  and  injuries  they  had  sustained; 
and  in  the  same  interval  he  received  more  recruits 
from  Normandy.  The  historian  who  would  pretend 
to  iwrite  a  complete  and  consecutive  account  of  these 
ahscwre  times  must  have  recourse  to  his  imagination, 
or  to  some  hitherto  undiscovered  documents,  for  the 
chronicles  and  original  documents  we  possess  will 
not  enable  him  to.  accomplish  such  a  task.  In  the 
particular  transactions  we  are  relating,  the  naval 
forces  ought  to  have  had  some  share,  more  or  less 
important,  but  we  have  no  means  of  telling  what 
steps  were  taken  either  by  the  English  or  the  Nor- 
man fleet.  Just  before  the  battle  of  Hastings,  the 
former  of  these  blockaded  the  latter.  Did  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  Harold  induce  the  English  seamen 
to  disperse  ?  or  did  they  fnHn  that  moment  place 
themselves  under  the  command  of  Godwin  and  Ed- 
mund, Harold^s  sons,  who  certainly  reappeared,  with 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  English  navy,  against 
William  in  the  course  of  the  following  year  ?  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  William  burnt  his  ships 
at  his  first  landing  in  England :  the  whole  story  is 
doubtful ;  but,  at  most,  he  could  only  have  destroyed 
the  rude  vessels  he  had  hastily  constructed  for  the 
passage.  What  became  of  the  better  class  of  ships 
which  were  mainly  supplied  by  his  great  lords  and 
the  foreign  princes  in  alliance  with  him?  Did 
these  latter  return  to  their  own  ports  as  soon  as  the 
English  raised  the  blockade  ?  or  did  they  sail  round 
the  coast  and  enter  the  Thames,  cooperating  with 
W^iUiam  in  his  advance,  and  making  diversions  in 
his  favor  ?  No  positive  answer  can  be  given  to  these 
(|ueries. 

When  the  Conqueror  moved  from  Dover,  he 
ceased  to  creep  cautiously  round  the  coast,  but  pen- 
etrating into  Kent,  marched  direct  to  London.  A 
confused  story  is  told  by  some  of  our  early  historians 
about  a  popular  resistance  organized  by  .Archbishop 
Stigand  and  the  Abbot  Egelnoth,  in  which  the  men 
of  Kent,  advancing  like  the  army  of  Macduff  and 
Slward  against  Macbeth,  under  the  cover  of  cut- 
down  trees  and  boughs,  disputed  the  passage  of  the 
Normans,  and,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  exacted 
from  them  terms  most  fiEivorable  to  themselves 
and  the  part  of  England  they  occupied.  But  the 
plain  trudi  seems  to  be,  that,  overawed  by  the  re- 
cent catastrophe  of  Hastings,  and  the  presence  of  a 
compact  and  numerous  army,  the  inhabitants  of 
Kent  made  no  resistance,  and  meeting  William  with 
oiTers  of  submission,  placed  hostages  in  his  hands, 
and  so  obtained  mild  treatment. 

During  these  calamities,  the  Saxon  Witan  bad 
tssembled  in  London  to  deliberate  and  provide  for 
die  fature ;  but  evidently^  as  far  as  the  lay  portion 
of  the  meeting  was  concerned,  with  no  intention  of 
sabmitting  to  the  Conqueror.  The  first  care  that 
occupied  their  thoughts  was  to  elect  a  successor  to 
the  throne.  Either  of  HaroId^s  brave  brothers,  at 
•urb  a  crisis,  when  valor  and  military  skill  ^^re  the 
qualities  most  wanted,  might  probably  have  com- 
manded a  majority  of  Buffra|[es ;'  but  they  had  both 
fought  their  last  fight;  and,  owing  to  their  youth, 


their  inexperience,  their  want  of  popularity,  or  to 
some  other  circumstance,  the  two  sons  of  Harold 
seem  never  to  have  been  thought  of.  Many  voices 
would  have  supported  Morcar  or  Edwin,  the  pow- 
erful brothers-in-law  of  Harold,  who  had  already  an 
almost  sovereign  authority  in  Northumbria  and  Mer- 
cia ;  but  the  citizens  of  London,  and  the  men  of  the 
south  of  Enghind  generally,  preferred  young  Edgar 
Atheling,  the  imbecile  son  of  Edmund  Ironside, 
who  had  been  previously  set  aside  on  account  of  his 
little  worth;  and  when  Stigand  the  primate,  and 
Aldred  the  Archbishop  of  York,  threw  their  weight 
into  this  scale,  it  outweighed  the  others,  and  Edgar 
was*  proclaimed  king.  It  should  seem,  however, 
that  even  at  this  stage,  many  of  the  bishops  and  dig- 
nified clergymen,  who  were  even  then  Frenchmen 
or  Normans,  raised  their  voice  in  favor  of  William, 
or  let  fall  hints  that  were  all  meant  to  favor  his  pre- 
tensions. The  pope's  bull  and  banner  could  not  be 
without  their  eifect,  and,  motives  of  mterest  and 
policy  apart,  some  of  these  ecclesiastics  may  have 
conscientiously  believed  they  were  performing  their 
duty  in  promoting  the  cause  of  the  elect  of  Rome. 
Others  there  were  who  w«re  notoriously  bought 
over,  either  by  money  paid  beforehand  or  by  pro- 
mises of  future  largess. 

The  party  that  ultimately  prevailed  in  the  Witan 
did  not  carry  their  point  until  much  precious  time 
had  been  consumed;  nor  could  the  blood  of  Cerdic, 
Alfred,  and  Edmund,  make  the  king  of  their  choice 
that  rallying  point  which  conflicting  factions  re- 
quired, or  a  hero  capable  of  facing  a  victorious  in- 
vader, advancing  at  the  head  of  a  more  powerful 
army  than  England  could  hope  to  raise  for  some 
time.  In  fact,  Edgar  was  a  mere  cipher ;  a  strip* 
ling  incapable  of  government  as  of  war, — with  no- 
thing popular  about  him  except  his  descent.  .  The 
Primate  Stigand  took  his  pbice  at  the  council  board, 
and  the  military  command  was  given  to  earls  Edwin 
and  Morcar.  A  very  few  acts  of  legal  authority  had 
been  performed  in  the  name  of  Edgar,  when  Wil- 
liam of  Normandy  appeared  before  the  southern 
suburb  of  London.  If  the  Normans  had  expected 
to  take  the  capital  by  a  coup-de-main,  aqd  at  ouce, 
they  were  disappointed ;  the  Londoners  were  y^ry 
warlike ;  and  the  population  of  the  city,  great  even 
in  those  days,  was  much  increased  by  the  presence 
of  the  thanes  and  chiefs  of  all  the  neighboring  ooun-. 
ties,  who  had  come  in  to  attend  the  Witan,  and  had 
brought  their  servants  and  followers  with  thein.» 
Afler  making  a  successful  charge  with  6Q0  of  ^bis 
best  horse  against  some  citizens  who  were  gathered, 
on  that  side  of  the  river,  William  set  ^e  to  South-:; 
wark,  and  marched  away  from  London  with  the; 
determination  of  ravaging  the  country  around  it,, 
destroying  the  property  of  tlie  thanes  «who  had  as- 
sembled at  the  Witan,  and,  by  interrupting  all  oom-^ 
munication,  inducing  the  wei|-defended  capital  to. 
surrender.  Detachments  of  his  army  were  soon 
spread  over  a  wide  tract ;  and  hi  burning  towns  anfd 
villages,  and  the  massacre  of  men  armed  aud  !meh ' 
unarmed,  and  in  the  violation  of  helpless  female^, 
the  people  of  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  and  Berk^-*' 
shire,  were  made  to  feel  the  fhll  signification  of  a. 
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Noraian  conquest.  WUUani  crossed  the  Thames  at 
Wallingfordf  near  to  which  place  he  established  an 
entrenched  camp,  where  a  division  of  his  army  was 
left  in  order  to  cut  off  any  succors  that  might  be 
sent  towards  Liondon  from  the  west.  This  done, 
he  proceeded  across  Buckinghamshire  into  Hert- 
fordshire, «^  slaying  the  people,"  till  he  dame  to 
Berkhampstead,  where  he  took  up  a  position  in 
order  to  interrupt  all  communication  with  London 
from  the  north.  The  capital,  indeed,  at  this  time 
seems  to  hove  been  girded  round  by  the  enemy, 
and  afflicted  by  the  prospect  of  absolute  famine. 
Nor  were  there  wanting  other  causes  of  diicour- 
agement.  .  The  earls  Edwin  and  Morcar  ^owed 
little  zeal  in  the  command  of  the  weak,  and,  as  yet, 
unorganized  armyi  and  soon  withdrew  towards  the 
H amber,  taking  with  them  all  the  soldiers  of  Nor- 
thumbria  and  Mercia«  who  constituted  the  best  part 
of  King  Edgar's  forces,  but  who  looked  to  the  earls 
much  more  than  to  the  king.  These  two  sons  of 
Aifgar  probably  hoped  to  be  able  to  maintain  them- 
Helves  in  independence  in  the  north,  where,  in  re- 
ahty,  they  at  a  later  period  renewed  and  greatly 
prolonged  the  contest  with  the  Normans.  Their 
departure  had  a  baneful  effect  in  London ;  and 
while  the  spirit  of  the  citizens  waxed  fainter  and 
fainter,  the  partisans  and  intriguers  for  William, 
encouraged  at  every  move  by  the  prevalent  fhction 
among  the  clergy,  raised  their  hopes  and  extended 
their  exertions* 

After  some  time,  however,  earb  Morcar  and 
fidwia-  appear  to  have  returned  to  the  capital. 
On  many  an  intensediate  step  the  chroniclers  are 
provokin^y  silent:  but  at  last  it  was  determined 
that  a  submissive  deputation  should  be  sent  from 
London  to  Berkhampstead ;  and  King  Edgar  him- 
self, the  Primate  Stigand,  Aldredv  Archbishop  of 
York,  Wolfstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  with  other 
prelates  and  lay  chiefk,  among  whom  the  Saxon 
chronicler  expressly  names  the  two  earls  of  Nortfa- 
nmbria  and  Mercia,  and  many  ef  the  piincipal 
citizens,  repaired  to  WilMam,  who  received  them 
with  an  outward  show  of  modemtion  and  kind- 
ness. It  is  related  that  when  the  man  wiiom  he 
most  hated,  as  the  friend  of  Harold  and  the  ener- 
getic enemy  of  the  Normans,  that  when  Stigand 
came  into  his  presence,  he  saluted  him  with  the 
cindeaping  epidiets  of  father  and  bishop.  The 
p«ppet*kittg  Edgar  made  a  verbal  renunciation  of 
the  throne,  and  the  rest  swore  allegiance  to  the 
Conqneror;  the  bishops  swearing  for  the  whole 
l^dy  of  the  clergy,  the  chiefs  for  the  nobility,  and 
the  citizens  fer  the  good  city  of  London.^  During 
a  part  of  this  singular  audience,  William  pretended 
to  bate  doubts  and  misgivings  as  to  the  propriefy 
of  hift  ascending  the  vacant  throne ;  but  these 
hypocritic  expressions  were  drovmed  in  the  loud 
acplainatiotis  of  his  Norman  barons,  who  felt  that 
the  crown  df  England  was  on  the  point  of  their 

»  '*  Bttgion  ihM,  for  fi«ode,*'  sayB  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  "  tha  maest 
«Mi  to  H^atn  gcdbn ;  aiMl  tha«t  wae*  uAmI  onread  thaet  man  aemr 
aw»  B«  d^Ua  tha.  hit  god  Ualan  vM»  tor-  uriun  ayaiittin/'  (Tlwy 
submitted  them  fur  need,  when  the  moat  harm  was  done.  It  was  T^rj 
IH  advised  that  ther  did  not  so  before,  seeing  that  God  woa!d  nut 
batter  tbitgt  for  our  •laa^Ingnon^  Tranilation.) 


■words.  Having  taken  oatiis  of  fidelity  and  peace, 
the  Saxon  deputies  left  hostages  with  the  Norman, 
who,  on  his  side,  promised  to  be  mild  and  mercifal 
to  all  men.  On  the  firflowiag  morning  the  foreign- 
ers began  their  march  towards  London,  plnnder- 
ingt  murdering,  and  burning,  just  as  before.^  They 
took  their  way  through  St.'  Albans.  On  approach- 
ing that  place  William  found  his  passage  stopped 
fey  a  multitude  of  great  trees  which  had  heen 
feUed  and  laid  across  the  road.  The  Conqueror 
sent  for  the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  and  demanded 
why  these  barriers  were  raised  in  his  jurisdiction  1 
The  abbot,  Frithric  or  Frederic,  who  descended 
from  noble  Saxon  blood,  as  also  from  King  Canute 
the  Dane,  answered  boldly,' « I  hare  done  the  dun- 
appertaining  to  my  birth  and  calling;  and  if  others 
of  my  rank  and  profession  had  performed  the  like, 
as  they  weH  could  and  ought,  it  had  not  been  in 
thy  power  to  penetrate  into  the  land  thus  fiu-.'*' 
Even  now  William  dk!  not  enter  London  in  per- 
son, but  sending  on  part  of  his  army  to  build  a 
fortress  for  his  reception,  he  encamped  with  the 
rest  at  some  distance  horn  the  city.  This  fortress, 
which  was  built  on  the  site,  and  probably  included 
part  of  a  Roman  castle,  grew  gradually,  In  afler 
times,  into  the  Tower  of  London.  Some  accounts 
state  that  William's  vanguard  was  hostilely  en- 
gsged  by  the  citizens,  but  according  to  others  they 
met  with  no  resistance,  and  were  pemaitted  to 
raise -their  fortifications  without  any  serloue  moles- 
tation. 

As  soon  as  the  Normans  had  finished  his  strong- 
hold, William  took  possession  of  it,  and  then  they 
fixed  his  coronation  for  a  few  days  after.  The 
Conqueror  is  said  to  have  objected  to  the  perform- 
ance of  this  ceremony  while  so  large  a  part  of  the 
island  was  independent  of  his  authority;  and  he 
certainly  hoped,  by  delaying  it,  to  obtain  a  more 
formal  consent  from  the  English  nation,  or  some- 
thing like  a  Saxon  election,  which  would  be  a 
better  title  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  than  the  right 
of  conquest.  Little,  however,  was  gained  by  delay ; 
and  the  coronation,  which,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
solemnity,  took  place  on  Christmas^ay,  was  ac- 
companied by  accidents  and  circiimstances  highly 
irritating  to  the  'people.  It  is  stated,  on  one  side, 
that  WiMiam  invited  the  Primate  Stigand  to  pei^ 
form  the  rites,  and  that  Stigand  refused  to  crown 
a  man  "  covered  with  the  blood  of  men,  and  the 
invader  of  Vrthers'  rights."  '  Although  there  m  ight 
have  been  some  policy  in  making  this  p*eat  cham- 
pion of  the  Saxon  cause  halksw  the'  conqueror, 
it  does  not  appear  probable  that  William  would 
ask  this  service  of  one  who  was  lying  under  the 
severe  displeasure  of  Rome ;  and  it  is  said,  on  the 
ether  side,  that  he  refused  to  be  consecrated  bj 
Stigand,  and  conferred  that  honor  on  Atdred,  Alrh- 
bishop  of  York,  whom  some  of  the  chroniden 
describe  as  a  wise  and  prudent  man,  Who  under- 
stood the  expediency  of  accommodatrng  hiknst^If  to 
circumstances.  The  neW  Abbey  of  WestmiiwtPT, 
the  last  work  of  Edward  the  Confessor;  was  chbsen 


^  Rog«r  Hoveden.— Chron.  Sat. 

»  Will.  «f  N«iiWiYy 


»  Stow,  Chrho. 
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as  the  place  for  the  coraoatioa  of  our  first  Normftn 
kiDg.  The  flnbarbs,  the  streets  of  London,  and 
•U  tho  approaches  to  the  abbey,  were  lined  with 
double  rows  of  soMiers,  horse  and  foot.  The  Con- 
qaeror  rode  through  the  ranks,  and  entered  the 
abbey  church,  attended  by  260  of  his  warlike 
cliiefs,  by  many  priests  and  monks,  and  a  consid- 
erable number  of  £nglish,  who  had  been  gained 
over  to  act  a  part  in  the  pageantry.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  ceremony  one  of  William's  prelates, 
Geoffrey,  the  Bishop  of  Coutances,  asked  the  Nor- 
mans, in  the  French  language,  if  they  were  of 
opinion  that  their  chief  should  take  the  title  of 
King  of  England?  and- then  the  Archbishop  of 
York  ask«d  the  English  if  they  woukl  have  Wil- 
liam the  Norman  for  theur  king  ?  The  reply  on 
either  side  was  given  by  acclamation  in  the  affirm- 
ative, and  the  shouts  and  cheers  thus  raised  were 
so  loud  that  they  startled  the  foreign  cavalry  sta- 
tioned round  the  abbey.  The  troops  took  the  con- 
fused noise  for  a  cry  of  alarm  raised  by  their  friends, 
and,  as  they  had  received  orders  to  be  on  the  alert 
and  ready  to  act  in  case  of  any  seditious  move- 
ment, they  rushed  to  the  English  houses-  nearest 
the  abbey,  and  set  fire  to  them  all.  A  few,  think- 
ing to  succor  their  betrayed  duke  and  the  nobles 
they  served,  ran  to  the  church,  where,  at  sight 
of  their  naked  swords,  and  the  smoke  and  flames 
that  were  rising,  the  tumult  soon  became  as  great 
as  that  without  its  walls.  The  Normans  fancied 
the  whole  population  of  London  and  its  neigh- 
borhood had  risen  against  them ;  the  English  im- 
agioed  that  they  had  been  duped  by  a  vain  show, 
and  drawn  together  unarmed  and  defenceless,  that 
they  might  be  massacred.  Both  parties  ran  out 
of  the  abbey,  and  the  ceremony  was  interrupted, 
though  William,  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and 
left  almost  alone  in  the  church,  or  with  none  but 
the  Archbishop  Aldred  and  some  terriiied  priests  of 
both  nations  near  him  at  the  altar,  decidedly  refused 
to  postpone  the  celebration.  The  service  was  there- 
fore completed  amidst  these  bad  auguries,  but  in 
the  utmost  hurry  and  confusion,  and  the  Conqueror 
took  the  usual  coronation  oath  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kings,  making,  as  an  addition  of  his  own,  the 
•olemn  pramiae  that  he  would  treat  the  English 
people  aa  well  as  the  best  of  their  kings  had  done.^ 
Meanwhile  the  commotion  without  continued,  and 
it  is  not  mentioned  at  what  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
the  conflagration  ended.  The  English,  who  had  been 
tt  the  abbey,  ran  to  extinguish  the  Qre, — the  Nor- 
mans, it  ia  sakl,  to  plunder,  and  otherwise  profit  by 
the  disorder;  but  it  appears  that  some  of  the  latter 
exerted  themselves  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  flames, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  a  riot  peculiarly  unpalatable  to 
their  master,  whose  anxious  wish  was  certainly,  at 
that  time,  to  conciliate  the  two  nations.  At  this,  as 
at  several  subsequent  stages  of  the  conquest,  WilMam 
coold  not  prevent  the  wrongs  done  by  his  disorderly 
and  rapacious  soldiery,  who  gave  but  slight  tokens 
of  that  superiority  in  civilization  which  has  so  gen- 
erally been  chaOeoged  fiir  the  Normans, 

*  6«i].  PSctov.— Oideric.  Vital.— Chton.  Sm.    Ordflric  nyn  "Trfl 
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Soon  after  his  inauspicious  coronation  William 
withdrew  from  London  to  Barking,  where  he  es- 
tablished a  court  which  gradually  attracted  many  of 
the  nobles  of  the  south  of  England.  Edric,  sur- 
named  the  Forester,  Coxo,  a  warrior  of  high  re- 
pute, and  others,  are  named ;  and  as  William  ex- 
tended his  authority,  and  laid  aside  the  harshness 
of  a  conqueror,  even  the  thanes  and  the  great  earls 
fix>m  the  north,  where  the  force  of  his  arms  was 
not  yet  felt,  repaired  to  do  him  homage.  Turchil, 
Siward,  and  Aldred,  ^11  northern  chiefs  of  the 
highest  rank,  are  mentioned  by  a  contemporary 
chronicler,  as  among  those  that  presented  them- 
selves to  perform  the  same  painfnl  ceremony  which 
had  previously  been  submitted  to  by  earls  Edwin 
and  Morcar,  the  brothers-in-law  of  the  late  king. 
In  return  for  the  homage  thus  rendered,  William 
granted  them  the  confirmation  of  their  estates  and 
honors,  which  he  had  not  at  present  the  power  to 
seize  or  invade.  It  appears  that  the  Conqueror's 
first  seizures  and  confiscations,  after  the  crown 
lands,  were  the  domains  of  Harold  and  his  brothers 
Gurth  and  Leofwin,  and  the  hmds  and  property  of 
such  of  the  English  chiefs  as  were  either  very 
weak,  or  unpopular,  or  indifferent  to  the  nation. 
But,  even  thus  limited,  the  spoils  of  the  south  are 
represented  as  prodigious. 

Edgar  Atheling,  whose  moral  nullity  secured 
him  from  suspicion  and  danger,  was  an  inmate  of 
the  new  court,  and  William,  knowing  he  was  cher- 
ished by  many  of  the  English  on  account  of  his 
descent,  pretended  to  treat  him  with  great  respect, 
and  left  him  the  earldom  of  Oxford,  which  Harold 
had  conferred  on  him  when  he  ascended  the  throne 
in  his  stead.  From  Barking  the  new  king  made  a 
progress  through  the  territory,  that  was  rather 
militarily  occupied  than  securely  conquered,  dis- 
playing as  he  went  as  much  royal  pomp,  and  treat- 
ing the  English  with  as  much  courtesy  and  consid- 
eration, as  he  could.  The  extent  of  this  territory 
cannot  be  exactly  determined,  but  it  appears  the 
Conqueror  had  not  yet  advanced,  in  the  noitheast, 
beyond  the  confines  of  Norfolk,  nor  in  the  south- 
west beyond  Dorsetshire.  Both  on  the  eastern 
and  western  coast,  and  in  the  midland  counties,  the 
invasion  was  gradual  and  slow,  and  as  yet  the  city 
of  Oxford  had  certainly  not  fallen. 

All  William's  measures  at  this  time  were  mild 
and  conciliating,  and  some  of  them  marked  with 
wisdom  and  a  laudable  anxiety  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  He  respected  the  okl  Anglo-Saxon  lawil, 
which,  indeed,  were  not  much  disturbed  or  changed^ 
at  least  in  the  letter,  until  the  accession  of  Henry 
IL,  nearly  a  century  after  the  Conquest.  He  es- 
tablished good  courts  of  justice,  encouraged  agri- 
culture and  concimerce,  and  (at  least  nominally) 
enlarged  the  privileges  of  London  and  some  oth(\T 
towns.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  countr5 
he  held  was  bristled  with  castles  and  towers,  and 
additional  fortresses  erected  in  and  around  the  cap- 
ital showed  his  distrust  of  what  was  termed,  in  the 
language  of  the  Normans,  on  over  numerous  and 
too  proud  population.  Next  to  London,  the  city  of 
Winchftptor,  which  had  tjeen  a  favorite  residence  o* 
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the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  excited  most  suspicion; 
"for,"  says  William  of  Poictiers,  the  Conqueror's 
chaplain,  »*  it  is  a  noble  and  powerful  city,  inhabited 
by  a  race  of  men  rich,  fearless,  and  perfidious  "  A 
castle  wns  therefore  erected  at  Winchester,  and  a 
strpng  Norman  garrison  put  into  it.  These  for- 
tresses, hastily  thrown  up  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  months,  could  not  be  very  large  or  very  solid, 
but  they  answered  their  present  end,  and  they 
we;re  subsequently  increased  in  size  and  strength. 
Such  operations  could  not  be  otherwise  than  dis- 
tasteful to  the  English,  who  were  further  irritated 
by  seeing  proud  foreign  lords  fixed  among  them, 
and  married  to  the  widows  and  ..heiresses  of  their 
old  lords  who  had  fallen  at  Hastings.  The  rapa- 
cious followers  of  William  were  hard  to  satisfy; 
and,  to  secure  their  attachment,  he  was  frequently 
obliged  to  go  beyond  those  bounds  of  moderation 
he  was  inclined  to  set  for  himself.  A  most  numer- 
ous troop  of  priests  and  monks  had  come  over  from 
the  Continent,  and  their  avidity  was  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  barons  and  knights.  Nearly 
every  one  of  them  wanted  a  church,  a  rich  abbey, 
or  some  higher  promotion;  and  at  a  very  early 
period  of  his  occupation  the  Conqueror  began  to 
gratify  theu*  wishes.  To  pass  over  other  wrongs 
and  provocations  inseparable  from  foreign  conquest, 
and,  in  good  part,  indeed,  inseparable  even  froin  a 
change  of  dynasty,  the  people  presently  saw  the  • 
coming  on  of  that  sad  state  of  things  which  they  | 


soon  after  suflered,  *^  when  England  became  the 
habitation  of  new  strangers,  in  such  wbe,  that 
there  was  neither  governor,  bishop,  nor  abbot  re- 
maining therein  of  the  English  nation.*''  It  was, 
however,  to  those  foreign  churchmen  that  our  coun- 
try was  chiefly  indebted  for  whatever  intellectual 
improvement  or  civilization  was  imported  at  the 
Conquest. 

In  the  midst  of  this  universal  hungering  after 
the  domains  and  benefices  of  the  Enghsh  evinced 
by  lay  and  clergy  of  all  degrees,  one  single  instance 
is  recorded  of  a  most  marvelous  abstinence.  There 
was  one  of  the  Norman  warriors  who  neither  asked 
for  estates  nor  a  rich  English  wife,  and  who  would 
not  accept  any  part  of  the  spoils  taken  from  the 
conquered.  He  said  he  had  accompanied  his  liege 
lord  the  Duke  William  into  England,  because  such 
was  his  duty  as  a  true  and  faithful  vassal,  but  that 
property  seized  and  stolen  from  other  men  did  not 
tempt  him,  that  he  should  return  to  Normandy, 
there  to  enjoy  his  moderate  but  lawful  inheritance, 
and  rest  content  with  his  own  lot,  without  coveting 
the  portion  of  others.  The  name  of  this  wise  man, 
which  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  perish,  was 
Guilbert,  the  son  of  Richard.' 

In  the  motitji  of  JMarch,  10G7,  the  English  in 
the  north  and  west  being  yet  untouched,  and  tfasir 
countrymen  in  the  south  beginning  to  harbor  vio- 
lent feelings — while  the  Normans  were  anxioua  to 
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provoke  an  inBurrection,  and  prosecate  the  war  in 
the  land  where  so  many  broad  acres  remained  to 
reward  the  Tictors,  William  resolved  to  pass  over 
into  Normandy.  Many  ingenious  surmises  have 
been  made  as  to  the  motives  which  induced  him  to 
take  this  journey  at  this  crisis ;  and  historians  may 
etin  speculate  without  coming  to  any  positive  con- 
clusion borne  out  by  contemporary  evidence.  Al- 
though, as  he  admits,  no  ancient  writer  has  as- 
cribed such  a  purpose  and  plan  to  the  Conqueror, 
vre  are  disposed  to  suspect,  with  Hume,  that  in 
this  extraordinary  step  he  was  guided  by  a  con- 
cealed policy,  and  that  though  he  had  thought 
proper  at  first  to  allure  the  people  to  submission, 
he  found  that  he  could  neither  satisfy  his  followers, 
oor  secure  his  unstable  government,  without  fur- 
ther exerting  the  right  of  conquest,  and  seising  the 
remaining  possessions  of  the  English, — that  in  order 
to  have  a  pretext  for  this  violence,  he  was  anxious 
they  should  break  out  into  insurrections  which 
could  hardly  prove  dangerous  to  him,  while  he 
detained  all  the  principal  English  nobility  in  Nor- 
mandy, while  his  great  and  victorious  army  was 
placed  in  strongholds  in  England,  and  while  he 
himself  was  so  near  at  hand  to  crush  any  insurrec- 
tion. That  he  made  the  journey,  as  some  have 
thought,  out  of  a  vain  eagerness  to  show  himself  as 
the  conqueror  of  England  to  his  subjects  in  Nor- 
mandy, is  a  supposition  not  consistent  with  his 
character ;  and  that  he  crossed  the  sea  merely  to 
put  the  booty  he  had  made  in  a  place  of  safety,  does 
not  appear  very  probable. 

Had  he  determined  to  vex  and  rouse  the  Eng- 
lish, he  could  scarcely  have  left  a  more  fitting  in- 
etrumeat  tban  his  half-brother,  Odo,  to  whom  he 
confided  the  royal  power  during  his  absence,  asso- 
ciatiog  with  him  as  counsellors  of  state  William 
Fita-Osbom,  Hugo  of  Grantmesnil,  Hugo  de  Mont- 
fort,  Walter  Gifford,  and  William  de  Garonne. 
The  Conqueror  carried  in  his  train  Stigand,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  abbot  Egelnoth, 
Edgar  Atheling,  Edwin,  Earl  of  Mercia,  Morcar, 
Barl  of  Nonbumbria,  Waltheof,  Earl  of  Northamp- 
ton and  Huntingdon,  and  many  others  of  high  nobility. 

The  place  chosen  for  his  embarkation  was  Pe- 
▼sttsey,  ne^r  Hastings ;  and  wlien  he  had  made  a 
liberai  distribfntion  of  money  and  presents  to  a  part 
of  his  army  which  had  foUowed  him  tu  the  beach, 
he  set  soil  whh  a  fhir  wind  fbr  Normandy,  just  six 
oMmths  after  his  landing  in  England.  According 
to  every  account,  he  was  received  with  enthusiastic 
joy  by  hia  continental  subjects,  who  were  filled 
imh  wonderment  at  his  success  and  the  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  and  other  precious  effects  he 
brought  bach  with  him.  A  part  of  this  wealth,  the 
fruit  of  blood  and  phinder,  was  sent  to  the  pope 
with  the  banner  of  Harold,  which  had  been  taken 
U  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  another  portion  was 
dtstribnted  among  the  abbeys,  monasteries,  and 
churches  of  Normandy;  «* neither  monks  nor 
priests  rezoaining  without  a-  guerdon.''  William 
gave  them  ceio^  gold,  and  gold  in  bars,  golden 
va8eB,'and,  mboTe  aU,  richly  embroidered  stuffs,  which 
on  high  feast-dayB  tfaey  hung  up  in  their  churches. 


where  they  excited  the  admiration  of  all  travelers 
and  strangers.  The  whole  of  the  account  given  by 
William's  chaplain  tends  to  raise  our  idea  of  the 
wealth  of  England.  **  That  land,"  says  the  Poic- 
tevin,  "  abounds  more  than  Normandy  in  the  pre- 
cious metals.  If  in  fertility  it  may  be  termed  the 
granary  of  Ceres,  in  riches  it  should  be  caUed  the 
treasury  of  Arabia.  The  English  women  excel 
in  the  use  of  the  needle  and  in  embroidering  in 
gold ;  the  men  in  every  species  of  elegant  work- 
manship. Moreover,  the  best  artists  of  Germany 
live  amongst  them ;  and  merchants,  who  repair  to 
distant  countries,  import  the  most  valuable  articles 
of  foreign  manufacture  unknown  in  Normandy." 
The  same  contemporary  informs  us,  that  at  the 
feast  of  Easter,  which  WiUiam  held  with  unusual 
splendor,  a  relation  of  the  King  of  France,  named 
Raoul,  came  with  a  numerous  retinue  to  the  Con- 
queror's court,  whore  he  and  his  Frenchmen,  not 
less  than  the  Normans,  considered  with  a  curiosity, 
mingled  with  surprise,  the  chased  vases  of  gold 
and  silver,  brought  from  England;  and,  above  all, 
the  drinking-cups  of  the  Saxons,  made  of  large 
buffalo-horns,  and  ornamented  at  either  Extremity 
with  precious  metal.  The  French  prince  and  his 
companions  were  also  much  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  countenance  and  the  long  flowing  hair  of  the 
young  Englishmen  William  had  brought  over  with 
him  as  guests  or  hostages.  The  chaplain  adds, 
with  amusing  naivete,  "they  remarked  all  those 
things,  as  also  many  others  equally  new  unto  them, 
in  order  that  they  might  relate  and  describe  them 
in  their  own  country." 

While  all  thus  went  on  merrily  in  Normandy, 
where  the  presence  of  the  Conqueror,  with  his 
foreign  court,  move  where  he  would,  caused  the 
suspension  of  all  labor,  and  made  a  general  holi- 
day, events  of  a  very  different  nature  were  taking 
place  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel.  The  rule 
of  Odo  and  the  barons  left  in  England  pressed 
harshly  on  the  people,  whose  complaints  and  cries - 
for  justice  they  despised.  Without  punishment  or 
check,  their  men-at-arms  were  permitted  to  insult 
and  plunder,  not  merely  the  peasants  and  bur- 
gesses, but  people  of  the  best  condition,  and  the 
cup  of  misery  and  degradation  was  filled  up,  as 
usual  in  such  cases,  by  violence  offered  to  the 
women.  The  English  spirit  was  not  yet  so  de- 
pressed, and  in  fact  never  sank  so  low  as  to  tole- 
rate such  wrongs.  Several  popular  risings  took 
place  in  various  parts  of  the  subjugated  territory, 
and  many  a  Norman,  caught  beyond  the  walls  of 
his  castle  or  garrison-town,  was  cut  to  pieces. 
These  partial  insurrections  were  followed  by  con- 
certed and  extensively  combined  movements.  A 
grand  conspiracy  was  formed,  and  the  Conqueror's 
throne  was  made  to  totter  before  it  was  nine 
months  old.  The  men  of  Kent,  who  had  been  the 
first  to  submit,  were  the  first  to  attempt  to  throw 
off  the  yoke.  A  singular  circumstance  attended 
their  effort.  Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne,  the 
same  who  had  caused  such  a  stir  at  Dover  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,'  was  then  in  open 
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quarrel  with\  William  the  Norman,  who  kept  one 
of  his  sons  in  prison.  This  Eustace  was  famed 
far  and  wide  for  his  military  skill;  and  his  relation- 
ship to  the  sainted  King  Edward,  whose  sister  he 
had  married,  made  the  English  consider  him  now 
in  the  light  of  a  natural  ally.  Forgetting,  there- 
fore, their  old  grievances,  the  people  of  Kent  sent 
a  message  to  Count  Eustace,  promising  to  put 
Dover  into  his  hands,  if  he  would  make  a  descent 
on  the  coast,  and  help  them  to  wage  war  on  their 
Norman  oppressors.  Eustace  most  readily  ac- 
cepted the  invitation-,  and,  crossing  the  channel 
with  a  small  but  chosen  band,  he  landed  under 
favor  of  a  dark  night,  at  a  short  distance  from 
Dover,  where  he  was  presently  joined  by  a  host  of 
Kentish  men  in  arms.  A  contemporary  says,  that 
had  they  waited  but  two  days,  these  insurgents 
would  have  been  joined  by  the  whole  population 
of  those  parts,  but  they  imprudently  made  an  at- 
tack on  the  strong  castle  of  Dover,  were  repulsed 
with  loss,  and  then  thrown  into  a  panic  by  the  false 
report  that  Bishop  Odo  was  approaching  them  with 
all  his  forces.  Count  Eustace  fled,  and  got  safely 
on  board  ship,  but  most  of  his  men-at-arms  were 
slain  or  taken  prisoners  by  the  Norman  garrison,  or 
broke  their  necks  by  falling  over  the  cliffs  on  which 
Dover  Castle  stands. '  The  men  of  Kent,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  found  their  way  home  in  safety,  by 
taking  by-paths  and  roads  with  which  the  Normans 
were  unacquainted. 

In  the  west  the  Normans  were  much  less  fortu- 
nate. Edric  the  Forester,  who  hatl  visited  the 
Conqueror  at  Barking,  and  done  homage  to  him, 
was  the  lord  of  extensive  possessions  that  lay  on 
the  Severn  and  the  confines  of  Wales.  This  pow- 
erful chief  was  at  first  desirous  of  living  in  peace, 
but  being  provoked  at  the  depredations  committed 
by  some  Norman  captains  who  had  garrisoned  the 
city  of  Hereford,  he  took  up  arms,  and  forming  an 
alliance  with  two  Welsh  princes,  he  was  enabled 
to  shut  the  foreigners  close  up  within  the  walls  of 
the  town,  and  to  range  undisputed  master  of  all  the 
western  part  of  Herefordshire. 

If  there  had  been  but  one  bright  national  idol — 
one  prince  or  chief  of  ability  or  popularity  to  unite 
and  lead  them — the  English  would  have  cleared 
the  couptry  of  its  invaders.  At  this  fiivorable  mo- 
ment the  two  sons  of  King  Harold  appeared  in  the 
west ;  but  though  they  were  nearly  a  year  older 
than  at  the  time  they  were  passed  over  unnoticed  by 
the  Witan  assembled  at  London,  they  soon  showed 
that  neither  of  them  had  the  qualities  required,  or 
was  destined  to  be  the  savior  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
nation.  Their  proceedings  would  be  altogether  in- 
explicable if  we  did  not  reflect  that  they  were  allied 
with,  and  probably  controlled  by,  a  host  of  pirates. 
These  two  young  men  sailed  over  from  Ireland 
with  a  considerable  force,  embarked  in  sixty  ships. 
They  ascended  the  Bristol  Channel  and  the  river 
Avon,  and  landing  near  Bristol,  plundered  that  fer- 
tile country.  Whatever  were  the  pretexts  and 
claims  set  forth  by  the  sons  of  Harold,  they  acted 
as  common  enemies,  and  were  met  as  such  by  the 
English  people,  who  repulsed   them   when   they 


attempted  to  take  the  city  of  Bristol,  and  soon  after 
defeated  them  upon  the  coast  of  Someraetahire, 
whither  they  had  repaired  with  their  ships  and 
plunder.  There  was  no  Normaa  force  in  those 
parts,  nor  was  it  considered  necessary  to  aend  one. 
The  whole  defence  was  made  by  the  English^  cem- 
manded  by  their  own  countxyman*  Ednoth*  'who 
fell,  with  many  of  his  followers,  in  the  battiel  The 
invaders,  who  also  suffered  severely,  took  to  their 
ships,  and  returned  to  Ireland  immediately  after  the 
defeat.  In  Shropehire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  both  where  they  had  felt  the 
Norman  oppression,  and  where,  as  yet,  they  only 
apprehended  it,  bodies  of  English  rose  in  arms,  and 
urged  their  neighbors  to  join  them.  It  is  related 
that  Earl  Coxo,  who  had  -appeared  at  Barking^,  and 
been  much  honored  by  William,  was  skun  by  his 
vassals  because  he  refused  to  head  them  in  an  in- 
surrection; but  it  seems  the  death  of  that  chief 
took  place  before  the  Conqfueror  left  England,  and 
there  is  some  doubt  whether  he  was  really  killed 
by  his  vassals,  or  by  another  English  nobleman,  his 
rival.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  but  that  the 
indignation  of  the  people  was  general,  and  that, 
encouraged  by  the  Conqueror's  absence,  e&urts 
were  made,  and  others  contemplated,  for  thronring 
off  the  yoke.  Rumors  spread  that  a  simultaneous 
massacre,  like  that  perpetrated  on  the  Danes,  -was 
intended;  and  it  was  equally  natural  that  the 
English  should  make  use  of  such  threats  in  their 
moments  of  rage,  and  that  the  Nonnans,  conacioas 
of  oppression,  ana  weU  versed  in  the  history  of  St. 
Brice*8  day,  should  believe  them  and  tremble  at 
them.  Letter  after  letter,  and  message  after  mes- 
sage, were  sent  into  Normandy ;  but  the  Conqneror, 
either  because  he  was  insensible  to  the  alarm,  or 
thought  snfiicient  provocation  had  not  been  giTen, 
Kngered  there  for  more  than  eight  months.  When 
at  last  he  departed,  it  was  in  hurry  asd  agitation. 
He  embarked  at  Dieppe  on  the  6th  of  December, 
and  sailed  for  England  by  night.  On  arriving,  he 
placed  new  governors  whom  he  had  brought  from 
Normandy,  In  his  castles  and  strongholds  in  Sussex 
and  Kent.  On  reaching  London  he  was  made  fully 
sensible  of  the  prevailing  discontent;  bat  with  his 
usual  crafty  prudence  he  applied  himself  to  soothe 
the  storm  for  awhile,  deeming  that  the  thne  had 
not  yet  arrived  for  his  openly  declaring  that  the 
fickle,  faithless  English  were  to  be  exterminated  o 
treated  as  slaves,  and  all  their  poasessiona  and 
honors  given  to  the  Normans.  He  celebrated  the 
festival  of  Christmas  with  unusual  pomp,  and  invited 
many  Saxon  chiefs  to  London  to  partake  in  the  eel- 
ebration.  He  received  these  guests  with  smilei* 
and  caresses,  giving  the  kiss  of  welcome  to  every 
comer.*  If  they  asked  for  anything,  he  granted  it ; 
if  they  announced  or  advised  any  thing,  he  listened 
with  respectful  attention :  and  it  should  seem  that 
they  were  nearly  all  the  dupes  of  these  royal  arti- 
fices. Ho  then  propitiated  the  citisens  of  London 
by  a  proclamation,  which  was  written  in  tho  Saxon 
langusge,  and  read  in  all  the  churches  of  the  capital, 
**Be  it   known   unto   you,"   said   this  document. 

>  D'jlritrr  ftd  osetik  inritabat.    Orderic. 
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**  what  18  my  will.  I  will  that  all  of  you  enjoy  yonr 
national  laws  as  in  the  days  of  King  Edward ;  that 
every  son  shall  inherit  ft'om  his  father,  after  the 
days  of  his  father ;  and  that  none  of  my  people  do 
yoiQ  wrong."  William's  first  public  act  after  all 
these  promises  was  to  impose  a  tas,  ifiUch  was 
made  more  and  more  burdensome  as  his  power 
increased. 

The  war  of  1068,  or  what  may  be  caUed  the 
Conqueror's  second  campaign  in  England,  opened 
in  the  fertile  province  of  Devonshire,  where  the 
people,  supported  by  their  hardy  neighbors  of 
Cornwall,  and  animated  by  the  presence  of  the 
mother  and  some  other  relations  of  King  Harold, 
refused  to  acknowledge  his  government,  and  had 
prepared  to  resist  the  advance  of  his  lieutenants. 
Some  of  the  thanes,  to  whom  the  command  of  the 
insurrection  had  been  intrusted,  proved  cowards  or 
traitors ;  the  Normans  advanced,  burning,  and  de- 
stroying, and  breathing  vengeance ;  but  the  men  of 
Exeter,  who  had  had  a  principal  share  in  organizing 
the  patrioiic  resistance,  were  resolute  in  the  defence 
of  their  city.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Athelstan, 
Exeter  had  been  increasing  in  trade  and  considera- 
tion, and  now  it  was  a  well-peopled  city,  surrounded 
by  a  strong  waO.  Githa,  or  Editha,  Harold's  moth- 
er, had  fled  there  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and 
carried  with  her  considerable  riches.  In  no  part 
of  England  was  the  Norman  name  more  odious,  for, 
young  and  old,  the  citizens  hated  to  death  the  whole 
race  of  Frenchmen.  This  feeling  had  been  re- 
cently displayed  by  the  populace  in  a  cruel  attack 
made  upon  some  Norman  ships  that  were  driven 
upon  their  coast  by  a  storm.  When  the  Conqueror 
came  within  four  miles  of  Exeter  he  summoned 
the  citizens  to  submit,  and  take  the  oath  of  fealty. 
They  replied,  '« We  will  not  swear  fealty  to  this 
man,  who  pretends  to  be  our  king,  nor  will  we  re- 
ceive his  garrison  within  our  walls;  but  if  he  will 
receive  as  tribute  the  dues  we  were  accustomed  to 
pay  to  our  kings,  we  will  consent  to  pay  them  to 
iiim."  To  this  somewhat  novel  proposal  William 
said,  '*  I  would  have  subje«ts»  and  it  is  not  my  cus- 
tom to  take  them  on  such  conditions."'  Some  of 
the  magistrates  and  wealthiest  of  the  citizens  then 
went  to  Walham,  and,  imploring  his  mercy,  prof- 
fered the  submission  of  the  city,  and  gave  hostages ; 
bat  the  oaaaa  of  the  population  either  did  not  sanc- 
tioa  this  ptn^ceeding  or  repented  of  it,  and  when 
William  rode  up  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry  he  found 
the  gates  barred  and  the  walls  manned  with  com- 
bafiuts,  who  bade  him  defiance.  The  Normans, 
in  light  of  the  men  on  the  ramparts,  then  tore  out 
the  eyea  of  one  of  the  hostages  they  had  just  re- 
ceired ;  hut  this  savage  act  did  not  daunt  the  people, 
who  were  well  prepared  for  defence,  having  raised 
oftw  turrets  and  battlements  on  the  walls,  and 
hroBght  in  a  nnoiber  of  armed  seamen,  both  native 
aad  foreigners,  that  happened  to  be  in  their  port. 
The  siege  which  followed  lasted  eighteen  days,  and 
cost  William  a  great  number  of  men ;  and  when 
theciQr  Borrendered  at  last,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
2w»n  Chniiiic]e«  it  was  because  their  chiefs  had 
i  OgdMie,  Vital. 
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again  betrayed  them.  The  brave  men  of  Exeter, 
howeyer,  obtained  much  more  favorable  terms  than 
were  then  usual ;  for  though  they  were  forced  to 
take  the  oath,  and  admit  a  Norman  garrison,  their 
lives,  property,  and  privileges  were  secured  to  them, 
and  successful  precautions  were  taken  by  the  Con- 
queror to  prevent  any  outrage  or  plunder.  During 
the  siege  we  hear  of  a  strong  body  of  English,  in 
the  pay  of  the  Conqueror,  fighting  against  their  own 
countrymen — a  fatal  example  which  was  soon  fol- 
lowed in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Having 
ordered  a  strong  castle  to  be  built  in  the  captured 
town,  William  returned  eastward  to  Winchester, 
where  he  was  joined  by  his  wife  Matilda,  who  had 
not  hitherto  been  in  England.  At  the  ensuing  fes- 
tival of  Whitsuntide  she  was  publicly  crowned  by 
Aldred,  the  Archbishop  of  York ;  and  as  this  cere- 
mony, in  regard  to  a  king's  wife,  was  contrary  to  an 
old  law  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  (which,  however,  had 
been  disregarded  on  some  former  occasion),  it  dis* 
pleased  the  people,  who  were  further  irritated 
against  Matilda  by  seeing  a  large  share  of  the  con- 
fiscated territory  in  the  west  assigned  to  her.  On 
the  Burrender  of  Exeter,  the  aged  Githa,  with  sev- 
eral ladies  of  rank,  escaped  to  Bath,  and  finding  no 
safe^  there,  they  fled  to  the  snudl  islands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Severn,  where  they  lay  concealed 
until  they  found  an  opportunity  of  passing  over  to 
Flanders. 

Harold's  sons,  Godwin  and  Edmund,  with  a 
younger  brother  named  Magnus,  again  came  over 
from  Ireland  about  Midsummer,  and  with  a  fleet 
about  equal  to  the  one  they  had  brought  the  pre- 
ceding  year  they  hovered  ofif  the  coasts  of  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall,  landing  occasionally  and  invitr 
ing  the  people  to  join  them  against  the  Normans. 
Nothing  could  be  more  absurdly  concerted  than 
these  movements.  Had  they  appeared  a  little 
earlier,  while  Exeter  held  out,  their  presence  might 
have  been  most  important;  but  now  the  sons  ol 
Harold  were  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  having 
imprudently  ventured  too  far  from  the  shore  with- 
out any  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  country, 
they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  a  Norman  force 
from  Exeter,  under  Earl  Beorn,  and  defeated  with 
great  slaughter.  It  appears  they  were  even  igno- 
rant of  the  facts  that  die  city  of  Exeter  had  fallen, 
and  that  their  mother  had  fled  to  a  foreign  country. 
Their  means  were  now  exhausted,  and,  wearied  by 
their  ill-success,  their  Irish  allies  declined  giving 
any  further  assistance  to  these  exiles.  The  sons  of 
Harold  next  appeared  as  suppliants  at  the  court  of 
Sweyn,  King  of  Denmark. 

During  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  this  same 
year  (1068),  William  established  his  authority  in 
Devonshire,  Somersetshire,  and  Gloucestershire, 
and  besides  taking  Exeter,  made  himself  master  of 
Oxford  and  other  fortified  cities  which  he  had  left 
in  his  rear  when  he  advanced  into  the  west. 
Wherever  his  dominion  was  imposed,  the  mass  of 
land  was  given  to  his  lords  and  knights,  and  for. 
tresses  and  castles  were  erected  and  garrisoned  by 
Normans  and  other  foreigners,  who  continued  to 
cross  the  Channel  in  search  of  employ  men  t,  wealth, 
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and  honors.  The  meanest  of  these  exotic  adven- 
turers— the  least  cultivated  of  these  vagabonds — 
thought  himself  entitled  to  treat  the  best  English- 
man with  contempt,  as  a  slave  and  barbarian. 

The  accounts  of  the  sufferings  of  the  conquered 
people,  as  given  by  the  native  chroniclers,  are  con- 
densed in  a  striking  passage  of  Holinshed : — "He 
took  away  from  divers  of  the  nobility,  and  others  of 
the  better  sort,  all  their  livings,  and  gave  the  same 
to  his  Normans.  Moreover,  he  raised  great  taxes 
and  subsidies  through  the  realm ;  nor  anything  re- 
garded the  English  nobility,  so  that  they  who  before 
thought  themselves  to  be  made  for  ever  by  bringing 
a  stranger  into  the  realm,  did  now  see  themselves 
trodden  under  foot,  to  be  despised,  and  to  he  mocked 
on  all  sides,  in  so  much  that  many  of  them  were 
constrained  (as  it  were,  for  a  further  testimony  qf 
servitude  and  bondage)  to  shave  their  beards,  to 
round  their  hair,  and  to  frame  themselves  as  well 
in  apparel  as  in  service  and  diet  at  their  tables,  after 
the  Norman  manner,  very  strange  and  far  differing 
from  the  ancient  customs  and  old  usages  of  their 
country.  Others  utter^  refusijig  to  sustain  su^h 
an  intolerable  yoke  of  thraldom  ns  was  daily  laid 
upon  them  by  the  Normans^  chose  rather  to  leave 
all,  botli  g;ood8  and  lands,  and,  after  the  manner  of 
outlaws,  got  them  to  the  wpods  with  ^heir  w;ives, 
children,  and  servants,  ipeafun^from  thenceforth  to 
live  upon  the  spoil  of  the  country  acyoining^  &Qd^ 
take  whatsoever  camo  next  to  hand.  Where upop 
it  came  to  pass  within  a  while  ^hat  i^o  ogian  tnjgh^ 
travel  in  safety  from  tis  own  hoi]^e,pr  tqwn  tojiii^ 
next  neighbors,  and  every  quiet  and  honest  man^s 


house  became,  as  it  were,  a  hold  and  fortress  fur. 
nished  for  defence  with  bows  and  arrows,  bills,  pole- 
axes,  swords,  clubs,  and  staves,  and  other  weapons, 
the  doors  being  kept  locked  and  strongly  bolted  in 
the  night  season,  as  it  had  been  in  time  of  open  war, 
and  amongst  public  enemies.  Prayers  were  said 
also  by  the  master  of  the  house  as  though  they  had 
been  in  the  midst  of  the  seas  in  some  stormy  tem- 
pest; and  when  the  windows  or  doors  should  be 
shut  in  and  closed,  they  used  to  say  henedicite,  and 
others  to  answer  dominus,  in  like  sort  as  the  priest 
and  his  penitent  were  wont  to  do  at  confession  in 
the  church." 

The  bands  of  outlaws  thus  formed  of  impover- 
ished, desperate  men,  were  not  suppressed  for  sev- 
eral successive  reigns;  alKl  while  the  Normans 
oonsiderod  and  treated  them' as  banditti,  the  English 
people  long  regarded  them  in  the  light  of  unfortu- 
nate patriots.  As  late  (as  tiie  reign  of  King  John, 
pt^MiUar  tradition  gives  some  of  its  brightest  colors 
to  Kobia  Hopd  and  his  ^outlaws  ,w<ho  haunted  Sher- 
wood Forest;  nprwaa' this  d«i9qgetrou»> sympathy 
SMppres80d  tiU  the,  v^emary  of  the  Saxo*  aapremacy 
h^  /waited  iaini,  and  th^;  cooq!lering(aiid^biiquored 
imcff^y  being  fuspd  intP  one  natioBv  enjoyed  ao 
equality  of  laws  and  rights. 

Men  of  higher  r#pk  and  more*  ontendsd  views 
were  apon  ,araong  the  fugitives  from  tho'pole  of  the 
Co^qnerorr  When  |ia>his< conciliating  noKiod,  Wil- 
liaip  had  promi^od  Edw^*  EarVof  Morcia,'one  of 
hi»  dajvghtova  in,{mairriage,,.andi  flattered  by  the 
prpspect  of  f uqh  a<  priea,  ^thil  powerCiil  brother-in- 
law  of  Harold  had  rendered'  important  aarvices  to 
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the  Norman  cause ;  but  now  when  he  asked  his 
reward,  the  Conqueror  not  only  refused  the  fair 
bride,  but  insulted  the  suitor.  Upon  this  Edwin, 
with  his  brother  Morcar,  absconded  from  the  Nor- 
man court  and  went  to  the  north  of  England,  there 
to  join  their  incensed  countrymen  and  make  one 
feoeral  effort  for  the  recovery  of  their  ancient 
liberties.  They  were  followed  by  the  good  wishes 
of  the  poor  people  of  the  south ;  and  such  of  the 
priests  and  monks  of  English  race  who  were  not 
yet  dispossessed,  secretly  offered  up  prayers  for 
their  success  in  their  cells  and  churches.     No  for- 


eign soldier  had  as  yet  passed  the  Humber ;  and 
it  was  behind  that  river  that  Edwin  and  Morcar 
fixed  the  great  camp  of  independence,  the  most 
southern  bulwark  of  which  was  the  fortified  city  of 
York.  Among  the  men  of  Yorkshire  and  North- 
umbria  they  found  some  thousands  of  hardy  war- 
riors who  swore  they  would  not  sleep  under  the 
roof  of  a  house  till  the  day  of  victory,  and  they  were 
joined  by  some  allies  from  the  mountains  of  Wales 
and  other  parts.  The  ever-active  Conqueror,  how- 
ever, came  upon  them  before  they  were  prepared. 
His  march,  considering  the  many  obstacles  he  had 


York.    Prom  the  Ancient  Ranipfirts. 


to  overcome,  was  wonderAilly  rapid;  Advancing 
from  Oxford,  he  toekWarWickahd  Leicester,  the 
htter  of  which  ^huaen  h^  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
Then  crossing  the  Tretttv  whibh  he  had  not  seen 
till  now,  he  fell  upon  Derby  and  Nottingham. 
From  NoCtingfaiam  he  marched  upon  Ltrc^Id;  which 
be  forced  to  csi|iKulaie '  and  dktit&t  hosteg?%s,  and 
tbence  prewing  ferwai^d  might  tottd  nmin,  he  came 
to  the  river  Oose,  near  the  pbint  Where  it  fiills 
into  the  Hmnber.  Here  he'  fc«nd  Ed  win  and  Mot* 
cir  drawn  out  to  4Pppo8e  him.  Thfe  baftle  which 
imoiediately  ensued  wasfiei^ee ita  t^e extrt^me^  hut, 
■8  St  Hastiiigsv  theh-^  shperi^rtQr  In  tttfmber,  iirtns, 
vmor,  and  >diBcipKne,  giiv:e  th«/  Nbrmrtns  the  Vic- 
tory. A  f^eatonnbenofthe  English  periled  ,^' th«i 
rest  retreated  tb  Tork,.withb  the  wwHi  of  Whlth 
they  hoped  to  find^refuge:  but  the'c^nqiierors  fhl* 
lowiny.  tfaem  •elosely;  hrcfke  fhHongh  the  walls  and 
entered^llie  city^rdestroyi^g  cjverything  with*  fir^ 


and  sword,  massacring  all  they  found,  from  the  boy, 
iin  a  contemporary  authority  assures  us,  to  the  old 
than.*  The  wreck  of  the  patriotic  army  fled  to  th(? 
Humber,  and  descended  that  estuary  in  boats;  they 
then  turned  to  the  north,  arid  landed  in  the  country 
of  the  Scotch,  or  in  the  territory  near  the  borders, 
which  became  the  places  of  refuge  of  all  tho  brave 
mien  of  the  north,  who  did  not  yet  despair  of  lib- 
erty, or  who,  at  all  haj^ards,  were  resolved  not  to 
«uhniit  to  Slavery. 

The  victors,  who  wore  not!  prepared  to  advance 
farther,  bniff  a  strong  citadel  at  York,  which  became 
their  advanced  post  and  bulwark  towards  the  north. 
A  fchbsen  gartison  of  500  knights  and  men-at-arms, 
Hviih  a  host  of  squh"es  and  s^rvants-at-aVmsi  was  left 
at  this  dangerotis  jiost.  So  perilous  indeed  was  it 
considered,  from  the  well-known  martial  and  obe^ti- 
nate  chaHicter  of  the  men  that  dwelt  beyond  itx 

^  Gull,  fieniet. 
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walb,  that  the  Normans  labored  day  and  night  to 
strengthen  their  position,  forcing  the  poor  inhabit- 
ants of  York  who  had  escaped  the  massacre  to  dig 
deep  ditches  and  build  strong  walls  for  them.  Fear- 
ing to  be  besieged  in  their  turn,  they  also  collected 
all  the  stores  and  provisions  they  could.  At  this 
crisis  Aldred,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  prelate 
who  had  crowned  and  favored  William,  came  to  his 
cathedral  to  celebrate  a  religious  festival.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  in  the  city,  he  sent  to  his  lands  sit- 
uated near  York,  for  some  corn  and  other  provisions, 
for  the  use  of  his  own  house.  As  his  domestics  re- 
turned with  pack-horses  and  carts  loaded  with  these 
provisions,  they  met  at  the  gate  of  the  town  the 
Norman  Viscount  or  Governor  of  York,  surrounded 
by  a  great  retinue ;  and  though  the  servants  told 
him  they  were  the  archbishop's  people,  and  that 
the  provisions  were  for  the  archbishop's  own  use, 
the  governor  caused  the  corn  to  be  seized  and  car- 
ried to  his  magazines  in  the  castle.  The  calmness 
and  accommodating  temper  of  Aldred  were  not 
proof  against  such  an  outrage  as  this.  He  quitted 
York  almost  immediately,  and  journeyed  southward 
to  the  camp  of  the  Conqueror,  before  whom  he  pre- 
sented himself  in  his  pontifical  robes,  holding  his 
pastoral  staff  in  his  hand.  William  rose  to  offer  him 
the  kiss  of  peace ;  but  the  prelate  stood  at  a  dis- 
tance and  said,  <* Listen  to  me.  King  William! 
Thou  wast  a  foreigner,  and,  notwithstanding  that, 
God  wishing  to  punish  our  nation,  thou  obtainedst, 
at  the  price  of  much  blood,  this  kingdom  of  England : 
then  I  consecrated  thee,  I  blessed  thee,  and  crowned 
thee  with  mine  own  hand;  but  now  I  curse  thee 
— ^thee  and  thy  race,  because  thou  hast  made  thy- 
self the  persecutor  of  God's  church  and  the  oppres- 
sor of  its  ministers  !"^  The  Norman  nobles  of  Wil- 
liam who  were  present  at  this  strange  scene  half 
drew  their  swords,  and  would  have  slain  the  bishop 
where  he  stood,  but  their  master,  caring  little  for 
the  old  Saxon's  curse,  checked  their  fury  and  per- 
mitted him  to  return  in  peace  to  York,  where  he 
was  soon  seized  with  a  slow  but  consuming  malady, 
the  offspring,  it  was  imagined,  of  disappointment 
and  grief. 

In  spite  of  his  successes  in  the  north,  and  his  firm 
establishment  in  the  midland  counties,  where  he 
built  castles  and  gave  away  earldoms,  the  Conquer- 
or's throne  was  still  threatened,  and  the  country 
still  agitated  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  Eng- 
lish chiefs,  who  had  hidierto  adhered  to  his  cause, 
fell  off,  at  first  one  by  one,  and  then  in  troops  togeth- 
er, following  up  their  defection  with  concerted  plans 
of  operation  against  him.  To  these  was  added  a 
fugitive  of  still  higher  rank,  of  whose  custody  the 
Conqueror  was  very  negligent.  At  the  instance  of 
Marleswine,  Cospatric,  and  some  other  noblemen 
•*  who  were  anxious  to  avoid  King  William's  rough 
and  boisterous  dealing,  and  feared  to  be  put  in 
ward,"  Edgar  Atheling  fled  by  sea  into  Scotland, 
taking  his  mother,  Agatha,  the  widow  of  Edmund 
Ironside,  and  his  two  sisters,  Margaret  and  Chris- 
tina, with  him.  These  royal  fugitives  were  re- 
ceived with  great  honor  and  kindness,  and  cooduct- 
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ed  to  his  castle  of  Dunfermline  by  the  Scottkb 
monarch,  Malcolm  Caenmore,  who,  in  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  early  life,  had  been  himself  an  exile, 
and  had  experienced  in  England  the  hospitality  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  and  of  many  of  his  nobility. 
Edgar's  sister  Margaret  was  young  and  handsome ; 
"  and  in  process  of  time  the  said  King  Malcolm 
cast  such  love  unto  the  said  Margaret,  that  he  took 
her  to  wife."^  Some  of  the  English  nobles  had  pre- 
ceded Edgar  to  Scotland ;  many  followed  him,  en- 
couraged by  the  reception  they  met  with  from  the 
king,  who  was  naturaUy  anxious  to  strengthen  him- 
self against  the  growing  power  of  WiUiam;  and 
these  emigrants,  and  others  that  arrived  from  the 
same  quarter  on  various  subsequent  occasions,  be- 
came the  stocks  of  a  principal  part  of  the  Scottish 
nobility. 

It  is  probable  that  WiUiam  did  not  mourn  much 
for  the  departure  of  the  English  thanes ;  but  pre- 
sently he  was  vexed  and  embarrassed  by  the  de- 
parture of  some  of  his  Norman  chiefs  and  many  of 
the  soldiers  of  fortune  that  had  followed  him  from 
the  continent.  These  warriors,  wearied  by  the 
constant  surprises  and  attacks  of  the  English,  and 
seeing  no  term  to  that  desultory  and  destructive 
warfare,  longed  for  the  quiet  of  their  own  homes. 
Some  considered  themselves  enriched  enough  by 
the  plunder  they  had  made :  others  thought  that 
estates  in  England  were  not  worth  the  trouble  and 
danger  with  which  they  were  to  be  obtained  and 
secured :  others,  again,  wanted  to  join  their  wives, 
who  were  constantly  pressing  them  to  return  to 
them  and  their  children :  for  it  appears  that  few  or 
none  of  them  had  as  yet  thought  it  safe  to  bring 
their  families  to  England.  The  latter  class  of  com- 
plainants were  made  the  subjects  of  raillery  and 
bitter  sarcasm;  for  William,  who  had  his  own 
spouse  with  him,  found  it  unseemly  that  man  and 
^fe  should  wish  to  be  together.'  It  was  also  whis- 
pered that  those  who  asked  leave  to  retire  must  all 
be  cowards,  to  think  of  abandoning  Aeir  liege  lord 
when  in  peril  and  in  the  midst  of  fbreigners.  Not 
countihg  wholly  on  the  effect  of  such  light  artilleTy, 
William  tried  to  reanimate  their  zeal  by  offers  more 
bountiful  than  ever,  and  by  promising  lands,  money, 
and  honors  iii  abundance  the  moment  tiie  conquest 
of  England  should  be  completed.  In  spite,  however, 
of  all  these  manoeuvres,  Hugh  de  Grantmesnil,  Ear! 
of  Norfolk,  his  bmther-in^law,  Humphrey  TiHeoilf 
the  warden  of  Hastings  Castle,  and  a  great  number 
of  others,  retired  from  the  service,  and  recrossed 
the  Channel.  The  king  punished  t^is  desertion  by 
immediately  confiscating  aD  the  possessions  they 
had  obtained  in  our  island.  Foreseeing,  however, 
that  he  was  about  to  be  surrounded  by  great  diffi- 
culties and  dangers,  he  sent  his  own  wife  Matikla 
back  to  Normandy,  that  she  might  be  in  a  place  of 
safety.  At  the  same  thne,  he  invited  fresh  adven- 
turers and  soldiers  of  fortune  from  nearly  every 
country  in  Europe;  and,  allured  by  his  brilliant 
offers,  bands  flocked  to  him  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  the  Garonne,  and  ttie 

1  Gnfton. 
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Tagofl — ^from  Ihe  Alps,  and  the  Italian  peninsola 
beyond  the  Alps.  The  reinforcements  he  thus  re- 
cehred  most  have  been  Tery  considerable ;  for  in 
apite  of  the  losses  he  had  suffered  in  his  campaign 
against  Edwin  and  Morcar,  and  the  constant  thin- 
ning of  his  troops  by  a  partisan  warfare*  he  was 
enabled  to  meet  a  more  formidable  confederacy  than 
any  preTionsly  set  on  foot. 

A.D.  1069.  The  strong  garrison  which  the  Con- 
({aeror  had  left  at  York  could  scarcely  adventure  a 
mile  in  advance  of  that  post  without  being  attacked 
by  the  nativest  who  lay  constantly  in  ambush  in  all 
the  woods  and  glens.  The  governor,  William  Malet, 
was  soon  fiun  to  declare  that  he  would  not  answer 
for  the  security  of  York  itself,  unless  prompt  sue* 
cor  was  sent  him.  On  receiving  this  alarming  news, 
William  marched  in  person,  and  arrived  before  York 
jut  as  the  citizens,  in  league  with  all  the  country 
people  of  the  neighborhood,  were  laying  siege  to 
the  Norman  fortress*  Having  raised  this  siege  by 
a  sudden  attack,  he  laid  the  fbundatk>n  of  a  second 
castle  in  York,  and,  leaving  a  double  garrison,  re- 
mmed  southward.  Soon  after  his  departure,  the 
English  made  a  second  attempt  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  their  fortress,  but  they  were  repulsed  with 
loss;  and  the  seeond  castle  and  other  works  were 
fnished  without  further  intefruption.  Thinking 
themselvea  now  secure  in  this  advanced  post,  the 
Normans  resumed  the  offensive,  and  made  a  despe- 
rate attempt  to  extend  their  frontier  as  far  north 
as  Durham.  The  advance  was  made  by  a  certain 
Robert  de  Comine,  to  whom  William  had  promised 
%  vast  territory  yet  to  be  conquered. 

Thifl  Robert  set  out  from  York  with  much  pomp 
and  circumstance,  having  assumed,  by  anticipation, 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Northumberland.  His  army 
was  not  large,  consisting  only  of  12Q0  lances;  but 
his  confidence  was  boundless.  He '  crossed  the 
Tees,  and  was  within  sight  of  the  walls,  of  Durham, 
whicb  the  Normans  called  ^*  the  stronghold  of  the 
rebels  of  the  North," — when  Egelwin,  the  English 
bishop  of  that  place,  camye  forth  to  meet  him^  and 
informed  him  that  the  natives  had  vowed  to  destroy 
him,  or  be  destroyed,  and  warned  him  not  to  expoee 
himself  with  so  amaJl  a  force* .  Gomine  treated  the 
warning  with  contempt,  and  marched  on.  The 
Normans  entered  Durham;^  massacring  a.  few  de- 
fenceleas  men.  .  The  soldi^ra  quartered  themselves 
in  the  houses  of  the  citisena,  plundering  or  wasdi^ 
their  substance ;  and  the  chief  himself  took  po8se»- 
lioD  of  the  bishop*s  palace.  The  march  of  the  Nor- 
omns  and  all  these  proceedings  had  been  well  noted ; 
and  when  night  fell,  the  people  lighted  signal-fires 
on  the  hills,  that  were  seen  as  fiir  aa  the  Tees  to 
the  sooth,  and  as  iar  northward  as  the  river  Tyne. 
The  inhabitants  gathered  in  great  numbers,  and 
harried  to  Durham.  At  the  point  of  day  they  rushed 
into  the  citf ,  and  attacked  the  Normans  on  all  sides. 
Many  were  killed  before  they  could  well  rouse 
themselvea  from  the  deep  sleep  induced  by  the  fa- 
tigue of  the  preceding  day's  march,  and  the  revelry 
and  debauch  of  the  night.  The  rest  attempted  to 
rally  in  the  bishop's  house,  where  their  leader  had 
fftabliahed  his  quarters.    They  defended  this  post 


for  a  short  time,  discharging  their  arrows  and  other 
missiles  on  the  heads  of  their  assailants,  but  the 
English  ended  the  combat  by  setting  fire  to  the  house, 
which  was  burnt  to  the  ground  with  Robert  de  Co- 
mine  and  all  the  Normans  in  it.  The  chroniclers 
relate,  that  of  all  the  men  engaged  in  the  expedition 
only  two  escaped. 

This  dreadful  reverse  called  forth  a  large  body  of 
troops  from  York,  who  hastened  to  take  vengeance. 
These  Normans  advanced  with  sufficient  confidence 
as  far  as  Northallerton,  about  midway  between  York 
and  Durham,  but  here  they  halted,  as  if  seized  with 
a  panic,  and  refused  to  go  farther.  A  report  was 
spread,  and  believed,  at  least  by  the  English,  that 
they  were  struck  motionless  by  supernatural  agency 
— by  the  power  of  St.  Cuthbert,  whose  body,  after 
many  removals,  now  reposed  in  Durham,  and  who, 
it  was  thought,  protected  his  last  resting-place. 

When  the  Northumbrians  struck  the,  blow  at 
Durham,  they  were  expecting  powerful  allies,  who 
soon  arrived.  As  we  have  so  often  had  occasion  to 
repeat,  these  men,  with  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the 
Danelagh,  were  exceedingly  fierce  and  warlike,  and 
chiefly  of  Danish  blood.  Many  of  the  old  men  had  fol- 
lowed the  victorious  banner  of  the  great  Canute  into 
England,  or  had  served  under  his  sons.  Kings  Harold 
Harefoot  and  Hardicanute ;  and  the  sons  of  these 
old  warriors  were  now  in  the  vigor  of  mature  man 
hood.  They  had  always  maintained  an  intercourse 
with  Denmark,  and  as  soon  as  they  saw  themselves 
threatened  by  the  Normans,  they  applied  to  that 
country  for  assistance.  The  court  of  the  Danish 
king  was  soon  crowded  by  supplicants  from  the 
Danelagh,  from  Norwich  and  Lincoln,  to  York, 
Durham,  and  Newcastle,  There  were  also  envoys 
from  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  Saxon 
blood  predominated*  and  the  sons  of  King  Harold 
added  their  efforts  to  urge  the  Danish  monarch  to 
the  invasion  of  England.  At  the  same  time,  the 
men  of  Northumberland  had  opened  a  correspond- 
ence with  Malcolm  Caenmore  and  his  guest  Edgar 
Atheling,  and  allied  themselves  with  the  English 
refugees  in  Scotland  and  on  the  border.  Even  sup- 
posing that  the  sons  of  Harold  made  no  pretensions 
to  the  crown,  there  roust  have  been  some  jealousy 
and  confusion  in  this  confederacy,  for  while  one 
party  to  it  heJd  the  weak  Edgar  as  legitimate  sove-i 
reign,  another  maintained  that  by  right  of  sttcces-« 
sion  the  King,  of  Denmark  was  King  of  England.  It 
seems  well  established  that  the' Danish  monarch, 
Sweyn  Estridsen,  held  the  latter  opinion ;  and  the 
ill  success  of  the  confederacy  may  probably  be  at- 
tributed to  the  disunion  inevitably  arising  from  such 
clashing  interests  and  pretensions.  As  soon  as  the 
battle  of  Hastings  was  known,  and  before  any  invi- 
tations were  sent  over,  Sweyn  had  contemplated  a 
descent  on  Enghnd.  To  avert  this  danger,  William 
had  recourse  to  Adelbert,  the  Archbishop  of  Bremen, 
who,  won  by  persuasion  and  presents  of  large  sums 
of  money,  undertook  the  negotiation,  and  endeavored 
to  make  the  Danish  king  renounce  his  project. 

Two  yeara  passed  without  anything  more  being 
heard  of  the  Danbh  invasion ;  but  this  lapse  was 
probably  rather  owing  to  a  desire  on  Sweyn  Estrid- 
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0eii*B  side,  to  gam  time  in  order  to  make  his  prepa- 
rations, than  to  the  effects  of  the  archbishop^s  diplo- 
macy ;  and  when  in  this,  the  third  year  after  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  the  solicitations  of  the  English 
emigrants  were  more  urgent  than  ever,  and  the  men 
of  the  north,  his  natural  allies,  were  up  in  arms,' the 
powerful  Dane  dispatched  a  fleet  of  340  sail,  with 
orders  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  King  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Northumbrians.  The  army  embarked 
in  this  fleet  was  composed  of  almost  as  many  hete- 
rogeneous materials  ^  the  mercenary  force  of  Wil- 
liam: besides  Danes  and  Holsteiners,  there  were 
Frisians,  Saxons,  Poles,  and  adventurers  fh)m  other 
countries,  tempted  by  the  hope  of  plunder.^  The 
Danish  king  sent  his  two  sons,  Harold  and  Canute, 
with  the  expedition,  and  placed  it  under  the  supreme 
command  of  then:  uncle  Osbeorn,  who  was  accom* 
panied  by  five  Danish  chiefs  of  high  renown,  and 
by  Christian,  the  king's  bishop.  After  alarming  the 
Normans  in  the  southeast,  at  Dover,  Sandwich,  and 
Ipswich,  the  Danes  went  northward  to  the  Humber, 
so  often  ascended  by  their  ancestors,  and  sailed  up 
that  estuary  to  the  Ouse,  where  they  landed  about 
the  middle  of  August.  It  appears  that  Osbeorn 
was  not  able  to  prevent  his  motley  army  from  plun- 
dering and  wasting  the  country.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  Anglo-Danes,  the  men  of  Yorkshire  and 
Northumberland,  were  advised  of  the  arrival  of  the 
armament,  tiiey  flocked  to  join  it  from  all  parts  of 
the  country ;  and  Edgar  Atheling,  with  Marleswine, 
Cospatric,  Wahheof,  the  son  of  Siward,  the  great 
enemy  of  Macbeth,  Archil,  the  &re  sons  of  Carl, 
and  many  other  English  nobles,  arrived  from  the 
frontiers  of  Scotland,  bearing  the  consoling  assurance 
that,  in  addition  to  the  force  they  brought  with  them, 
Malcolm  Caenmore  was  advancing  with  a  Scottish 
army  to  support  the  insurgents.  York  was  close 
at  hand,  and  they  determined  to  commence  opera- 
tions by  the  attack  of  the  Norman  fortifications  in 
that  city.  Archbishop  Aldred,  who  had  never  re- 
covered from  the  wrong  done  him  the  preceding 
year,  was  in  York  at  the  time :  as  he  saw  the  fierce 
array  advance  on  that  devoted  city,  he  prayed  to 
God  to  remove  him  from  this  world,  that  he  might 
not  witness  the  total  ruin  of  his  country  and  the  de- 
struction of  his  church ;  <*  and  he  is  said  to  have  died 
ef  »«very  grief  and  anguish  of  mind,''  before  the 
confederates  entered  the  city.  The  Normans  had 
rendered  the  walls  of  the  town  so  strong  that  they 
defended  them  seven  days :  on  the  eighth  day  of 
the  siege  they  set  fire  to  the  houses  that  stood  near 
their  citadels,  in  order  that  then-  assailants  might 
not  use  the  materials  to  fill  up  the  ditches  of  the 
castles,  and  then  they  shut  themselves  up  within 
those  lines.  A  strong  wind  arose, — the  flames 
spread  in  all  directions ;  the  minster,  or  cathedral 
church,  with  its  famous  library,  and  great  part  of 
the  city,  was  consumed ;  and  even  within  their  cas- 
tles the  Normans  saw  themselves  threatened  with 
a  horrid  death  by  the  fire  they  had  kindled.  Pre- 
ferring death  by  the  sword  and  battle-axe  to  being 
burnt  alive,  they  made  a  sally,  and  were  slain  almost 
to  a  man  by  an  enemy  far  superior  in  number,  and 
t'Sooth«y,  NftTtlHiit. 


inflamed  with  the  fiercest  hatred.  They  had  suffered 
no  such  loss  since  the  ever-memorable  fight  of  Hast- 
ings ;  3000  Normans  and  mercenaries  of  different 
races  fell ;  and  only  William  Malet,  the  governor  of 
York,  with  his  wife  and  chiMren,  Guilbert  of  Ghent, 
and  a  few  other  men  of  rank^  were  saved  and  carried 
on  board  the  Danish  fleet,  where  they  were  kept 
for  ransom.  Such  parts  of  tlie  city  of  York  as  es- 
catped  the  eonflagratiou  were  occupied  by  Edgar 
AtiieliHg,  who,  according  ta  some  audiorities,  as- 
sumed the  royal  title,  and  exercised  the  rights  of 
sovereignty, — circumstances,  we  should  think,  that 
could  scarcely  coincMe  with  the  Tiews  of  the  Danes 
and  the  pretensions  of  their  king.  A  rapid  advance 
to  the  south,  after  the  capture  of  York,  with  no 
enemy  in  their  rear,  might  have  insured  the  cos- 
federatea  a  signal  ^nd  perhaps  a  decisive  success ; 
but  the  King  of  Scotland  did  not  appear  with  his 
promised  army,  and  at  the  approach  of  winter, 
which  proved  unusually  serere,  the  Danes  retired 
to  their  ships  in  the  Humber,  or  took  up  quarters 
between  the  Ouse  and  the  Treaty  and  spent  that 
long  season  in  sloth  and  gluttony.  WilUam  was 
thus  allowed  time  to  collect  las  foroea  and  bring  over 
fresh  troops  from  the  continent. 

The  Conqueifor  was  hunting  in  the  forest  of  Dean 
when  he  recehred  the  first  news  of' the  eatastrophe 
of  Yorti:  and  then  and  there  he  swtire,  bj  the 
splendor  of  the  Alm^^hty,  that  he  would  utterly  ex- 
terminate the  Northumbrian  people,  nor  ever  lay 
his  lance  in  rest,  when  he  bad  once  taken  it  up, 
uiitil  he  had  done  the  deed.  In  the  meantime  he 
attempted,  with  infinite  art,  to  conciliate  the  people 
in  the  south  of  England,  redressing  many  of  their 
grievances,  and  promising  them  a  just  and  mild  rule 
for  the  future.  Not  relying,  however,  wholly  on 
these  manoeuvres,  he  exacted  fresh  oaths  and  ho»- 
tages.  At  the  same  time  he  opened  secret  negotia- 
tions with  Osbeorn,  the  brother  of  King  Sweyn, 
and  finally  succeeded,  by  means  of  gold  and  other 
presents,  in  inducing  him  to  agree  to  withdraw  his 
Danish  fleet  and  army,  and  to  give  no  more  assist- 
ance to  the  Northumbrians.  With  the  earliest 
spring  William  took  the  field,  riding  at  the  head  of 
the  finest  and  most  numerous  cavalry  that  had  ever 
been  seen  in  England,  and  causing  his  infantry  to 
follow  by  forced  uuirches.  As  he  thus  advanced, 
the  English  rose  nearly  everywhere  in  bis  rear, 
recommencing  a  war  on  many  different  points  at 
once.  An  inferior  commander  would  have  been 
confused  by  this  multiplicity  of  attacks,  and  inevita- 
bly ruined;  but  William,  who,  considering  times 
and  circumstances,  was  one  of  the  greatest  generals 
that  ever  lived,  did  not  suffer  his  attention  to  be  dis- 
tracted, and  steadily  pursued  his  course  to  the  north, 
where  he  knew  the  great  blow  must  be  struck. 

The  defenders  of  York  learned  nearly  at  the  same 
moment  that  the  ruthless  conqueror  was  approaching 
their  walls,  and  that  their  allies,  the  Danes,  had 
abandoned  them,  and  were  sailing  away  for  the 
south,  where,  according  to  the  treaeheroua  compact 
they  had  made,  they  were  to  be  permitted  to  victual 
and  plunder  the  English.  Abandoned  as  they  were, 
an4  ill  provided  with  defences, — ^for  in  their  raga 
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they  had  utterly  destroyed  the  two  castles, — they 
niade  an  obstinate  resistance ;  nor  was  York  taken 
uotil  many  hundreds  of  English  and  Normans  lay 
dead  together.  Edgar  Atheling,  escaping  with  his 
life,  and  little  else,  fled  for  a  second  time  to  the 
court  of  the  Scottish  king.  Elated  by  his  victory, 
William  spent  but  a  short  time  in  ordering  and 
planning  fresh  fortifications  in  York,  and  then  con- 
t'maed  his  march  northward.  His  rage  had  not 
modemted  in  the  time  that  had  elapsed,  and  he 
thought  it  wise  and  good  policy  to  carry  into  effect 
the  fearful  vow  he  had  made  in  the  forest  of  Dean. 
His  troops  required  no  excitement  from  him :  the 
destruction  of  their  comrades  at  Durham  and  York 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  the  loss  they  had  just 
sustained  themselves  at  the  latter  city,  rankled  in 
their  savqge  minds,  and  they  threw  themselves  on 
the  territory  of  Northumbria  in  a  frenzy  of  ven- 
geance, wasting  the  cultivated  fields,  burning  towns 
and  Tillages,  and  massacring  indiscriminately  flocks, 
herds,  and  men.  To  accompUsh  this  havoc  over  a 
great  width  of  country,  they  marched  in  separate 
columns ;  and  when  the  natives,  rushing  from  their 
concealment  in  the  woods  and  morasses,  extermi- 
nated some  of  their  scouring  parties,  such  occasional 
disasters  only  made  the  survivors  the  mure  pitiless. 
An  English  army,  commanded  by  Cospatric,  dis- 
heartened, disorganized,  and  very  inferior  in  num- 
bers, retreated  before  the  Normans,  and  either  re- 
tired into  Scotland  or  threw  itself  into  the  moun- 
tains, being  followed  by  all  the  population  that  had 
strength  and  activity  enough  to  escape.     Egelwin, 


the  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  same  who  had  had  the 
interview  with  Robert  de  Comine, — ^assembled  the 
inhabitjants  of  that  city,  and,  like  a  good  shepherd, 
proposed  to  conduct  his  flock  to  a  place  of  safety, 
out  of  the  reach  of  what  an  old  rhyming  chronicler 
calls  «*  Normans,  Burgolouns,*  thieves,  and  felons.** 
Leaving  their  homes  to  become  the  prey  of  the 
enemy,  but  carrying  with  them  the  body  or  bones 
of  St.  Cuthbert,  these  wretched  people  followed 
their  bishop  across  the  Tyne  to  Lindisfarne,  or 
Holy  Island^  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed ;  and 
the  Normans  a  second  time  entered  Durham,  but 
in  such  force  as  to  leave  them  no  grounds  for  appre- 
hending a  repetition  of  the  tragedy  that  had  termi- 
nated their  first  visit.  Having  fortified  Durham, 
which  is  by  nature  a  strong  position,  the  invaders 
pushed  forward  to  the  Tyne,  continuing  their  work 
of  devastation,  and  feeling  their  thirst  for  blood  un- 
slaked. A  havoc  more  complete  and  diabolical  was 
never  perpetrated,  nor  is  the  relation  of  any  event 
of  those  ages  sustained  by  more  numerous  and  per- 
fect proofs.  The  Norman  and  French  chroniclers 
and  hist^orians  join  the  English  in  narrating  and  de- 
ploring the  catastrophe  which,  even  in  those  times 
of  violence  and*  blood,  seems  to  have  overpowered 
men's  minds  with  a  wild  horror  and  wonderment. 
William  of  Malmsbury,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  about  eighty  years  after,  says,  ^^From 
York  to  Durham  not  an  inhabited  village  remained. 
Fire,  slaughter,  and  desohition  made  a  vast  wilder- 
ness there,  which  continues  to  this  day."  From 
I  Buiyoakdia&s. 
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ParhBin  north  to  Hexham,  from  the  Wear  to  the 
Tyne,  the  remorBeless  Conqueror  continued  the 
same  infernal  process.  Orderic  Vitalia  denounces 
the  ^^feraUs  occisio,*^  the  dismal  slaughter;  and  says 
that  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  victims  perished. 
ii  It  was  a  horrid  spectacle,"  says  Roger  Hoveden, 
*«  to  see  on  the  high  roads  and  public  places,  and  at 
the  doors  of  houses,  human  bodies  eaten  by  the 
worms,  for  there  remained  no  one  to  cover  them 
with  a  little  earth."  The  fields  in  culture  were 
burned,  and  the  cattle  and  the  com  in  the  bams  car- 
ried ofif  by  the  conquerors,  who  made  a  famine  where 
they  could  not  maintain  themselves  by  the  sword. 
This  frightful  scourge  was  felt  in  those  parts  in  the. 
months  that  followed,  with  a  severity  never  before 
experienced  in  England.  After  eating  the  flesh  of 
dead  horses  which  the  Normans  left  behind  them, 
the  people  of  Yorkshire  and  Northumberland,  driven 
to  the  last  extremity,  are  said  to  have  made  many  a 
loathsome  repast  on  human  fleah.^  Pestilence  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  famine ;  and  as  a  completion 
to  this  picture  of  horror,  we  are  informed  that  some 
of  the  English,  to  escape  death  by  hunger,  sold 
themselves,  with  their  wives  and  children,  as  slaves 
to  the  Norman  soldiery,  who  were  ^ell  provided  in 
their  citadels  and  casUes  with  com  and  provisions, 
purchased  on  the  ccmtinent  with  gold  and  goods 
robbed  from  the  English. 

On  his  return  from  Hexham  to  York,  by  an  im- 
perfectly known  and  indirect  route  across  the  fells, 
William  was  well  nigh  perishing.  The  snow  was 
still  deep  in  those  parts,  and  .the  rivers,  torrents, 
ravines,  and  mountains  continually  presented  ob- 
stacles which  the  Normans  had  been  little  accus- 
tomed to  in  the  level  counties  of  England.  The 
army  fell  into  confusion,  the  king  lost  the  track, 
and  passed  a  whole  night  without  knowing  where 
he  was  or  what  direction  his  troops  had  taken* 
Historians  are  silent  as  to  his  motives  for  choosing 
this  dangerous  road,  when  a  better  one  lay  open  for 
him ;  but  his  intention  no  doubt  was  to  clear  the 
mountains  of  the  English  fugitives,  who,  had  they 
possessed  proper  information  as  to  his  movements, 
might  have  attacked  his  confused  and  scattered 
bands  and  inflicted  a  severe  punishment.  Even  as 
it  was,  and  though  no  such  attack  is  mentioned  (by 
no  means  a  proof  that  none  happened),  William 
did  not  reach  York  without  a  serious  loss,  for  he 
.efb  behind  him  most  of  his  horses,  which  were  said 
to  have  perished  in  the  snow :  his  men  also  suffered 
the  severest  privations. 

Confiscation  now  became  almost  general,  and 
William  openly  avowed  his  determination  to  despoil 
and  degrade  the  natives.  All  property  in  land, 
whether  belonging  to  patriotic  chiefs  or  to  men  who 
had  taken  no  active  part  in  the  conflict,  began  to 
pass  into  the  possession  of  the  Normans  and  other 
foreigners.  Nor  was  movable  property  safer  or 
more  respected.  From  the  beginning  of  the  in- 
vasion the  English  had  been  accustomed  to  deposit 
their  most  valuable  effects  in  the  monasteries,  in 
the  hope  that  these  sanctuaries  would  be  respected 
by  men  who  professed  to  be  Christians,  and  to  have 
>  Floreat.  Wigom. 


a  special  reverence  for  such  holy  places ;  but  now 
William,  emboldened  by  success,  seized  the  whole, 
under  the  pretext  that  it  belonged  to  disloyal  and 
rebellious  subjects.  His  commissioners,  who  in 
many  places  performed  their  work  sword  in  hand, 
did  not  always  draw  a  distinction  between  the  i^ate 
and  jewels  left  in  deposit  and  the  treasures  that 
belonged  to  the  monasteries  themselves,  but  carried 
off  the  church  ornaments  and  the  vessek  of  silver 
or  gold  that  were  attached  to  the  service  of  the 
altar.  They  also  removed  or  destroyed  all  deeds 
and  documents,  charters  of  immunities,  and  evi- 
dences of  property.  The  newly-conquered  terri- 
tory in  the  north,  which  must  long  have  remained 
sufficiently  unproductive,  seeing  how  it  had  been 
wasted  and  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  destroyed, 
was  distributed  in  immense  lots.  William  de  Ga- 
ronne had  twenty-eight  villages ;  William  de  Percy 
more  than  eighty  manors.  In  Domesday-Book, 
which  was  drawn  up  fifteen  years  after  the  Norman 
occupation  of  them,  most  of  these  domains  are 
described  as  laying  fallow  or  waste.  Vast  tracts  of 
country  to  the  north  of  the  city  of  York  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Allan  the  Breton,  who  erected  a  castle  and 
other  works  of  defence  on  a  steep  hill,  nearly  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  the  river  Swale.  In  the 
language  of  the  times,  this  fortress  was  intended 
to  protect  him  and  his  against  the  redoubtable 
attacks  of  the  disinherited  English.  Like  most  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  conquering  army,  he  gave  a 
French  name  to  the  place-^he  called  it  Richemant 
or  Richmount,  now  Richmond.  Dreux  Bruere, 
the  chief  of  a  band  of  Flemish  auxiliaries,  had  the 
eastern  part  of  Yorkshire,  between  the  rivers  and 
the  sea.  A  story  is  told  of  this  man  t^at  gives  a 
curious  idea  of  some  of  William's  foUowers.  He 
had  married  a  relation  of  the  king's,  and  this  wife 
he  killed  in  a  fit  of  passion.  Before  the  murder 
was  known,  he  went  to  the  king  and  begged  him 
to  give  him  money  in  lieu  of  his  English  estates,  as 
he  had  aa  earnest  desire  to  return  to  his  own 
country.  William  granted  the  sum  he  asked,  and 
did  not  learn  the  cause  of  his  hasty  departure  until 
it  wa^  too  late  to  think  of  stof^^g  him.  The 
territory  of  the  Fleming  was  then  conferred  on 
Eudes  of  Champaign,  who  subsequently  married  a 
half-sister  of  the  Conqueror*  When  Eudes'  wife 
was  delivered  of  a  son«  he  r^rasented  to  the  king 
that  his  lands  werQ  not  at  aU  fertile,  producing  only 
oats,  and  prayed  he  would  make  him  a  grant  of  an 
estate,  proper  to  bear  wheat,  that  he  might  have 
wherewith  to  make  wheatea-bread  for  his  infant, 
the  king's  nephew.  King  William  presented  him 
with  some  lands  to.his  heart's  wish  in  Lincolnshire. 
Gamel,  the  son  of  Quetel,  who  came  from  Meaux, 
in  France,  with  a  troop  of  his  own  townsmen, 
established  himself  and  his  companions  in  lands 
adjoining  the  Yorkshire  possessions  of  Eudes  of 
Champaign.  And  Basin,  Sivard,  Francon,  and 
Richard  d'Estouteville  are  mentioned  as  landholders 
and  neighbors  of  Qamel  of  Meaux.  The  vast  do- 
main of  Pontefract  was  the  share  of  Gilbert  de 
Lacy,  who  soon  afterwards  extended  the  Norman 
conquest  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  obtained 
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there  estates  still  more  extensive.^  This  De  Lacy 
boUt  PoDtefract  Ci^stle,  which  became  at  a  later 
ige  the  scene  of  a  Yearful  tragedy,  and  echoed 
with  Uie  dying  groans  of  a  successor  and  lineal 
detceodant  of  the  Conqueror.  The  desperate  re- 
sistsDce  they  had  made,  Uie  bands  of  houseless 
Eoglish  diat  still  roamed  from  place  to  place, 
mtde  the  Normans  more  than  ev«r  sensible  of 
the  Tslne  of  deep  ditches  and  strong  stone  tniUs* 
Efeiy  baron  erected  his  castle ;  and  in  erery  pop- 
akKu  town  there  was  a  strong  fortress,  where  the 
Normans  confined  the  principal  natirOs  as  hoStagcm*, 
tnd  into  which  they  cevdd  retire  In  case  of  an  insur- 
rection. Wiltiam  did  not  advance  farther  than 
Hexham ;  but  some  of  his  captains  continued  the 
progress  both  to  the  north  and  to  the  west^  though 
their  tenure  of  the  land  was  scarcely  secured  until 
some  years  later,  when  the  mountainous  country 
of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  and  the  ad- 
jicent  part  of  Northumberland,  were  reduced  by 
wioos  ehiefe.  The  first  Earl  of  Cumberland 
was  1  certain  Renouf  Msjschines^  who  divided  the 
domains  and  handsome  women  of  the  country^ 
imoog  his  ibUowers,  thus  fbllowing  out  the  feudal 
•fttem  folly  eotablished'by  William.  Simon,  the 
•on  of  Thorn,  the  English  proprietor  of  two  rich 
manors,  had  three  daughters :  one  of  these  Mes- 
ehioea  gave  to  Humphrey,  his  man-at-arros,  the 
•ecood  he  gave  to  Raiml,  nicknamed  Tortes-nutins, 
tod  the  third  he  reserved  for  his  squire,  William  of 
*  Thienx. 


St.  Paul.  In  the  north  of  Northumberland,  Ives 
de  Vesoy  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Alnwick, 
along  wit^  the  granddaughter  and  all  the  inheri-> 
tance  of  a  Saxon  who  had  died  in  battle.  Robert 
de  Bruce  obtained,  by  conquest,  several  manors 
and  the  dues  of  Hartlepool,  the  seaport  of  Durn 
ham.  Robert  D'OmfreviUe  had  the  forest  of  Rid- 
desdale,  which  belonged  to  Mildred  the  Saxon,; 
the  son  of  Akman.  On  his  receiving  investiture  of 
thb  domain,  WUliam  gave  to  ITOmfreville  the 
sword  he  had  himself  worn  at  his  entrance  into 
Northumberland,  and  D'Omfreville  swore  upon 
that  sword  that  he  would  make  good  use  of  it  to 
clear  the  land  of  wolves  and  the  enemies  of  the 
Conqueror.  The  nominal  government  of  Northum- 
berland was,  however,  intrusted  to  a  native  who 
had  recently  borne  arms  against  William.  This 
was  Cospatric,  who  came  in  with  Waltheof,  the 
brave-  son  of  Siward,  with  Morcar  and  Edwin,  the 
brothers-in-law  of  King  Harold,  and  submitted  to 
William  for  the  second  time,  being  probably  in- 
duced thereto  by  liberal  promises  from  the  Con- 
queror, who  then  considered  them  as  the  main 
prop  of  llie  English  cause,  wanting  whom  Edgar 
Atheling  would  at  once  fall  into  insignificance.  The 
reward  of  Cospatric  we  have  mentioned :  Waltheof 
was  made  Earl  of  Huntingdon  and  Northampton, 
and  received  the  hand  of  Judith,  one  of  King  Wil- 
liam's nieces,  and  Morcar  and  Edwin  were  restored 
to  their  paternal  estates.  In  reality,  however, 
these  four  men  were  little  better  than  prisoners, 
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and  three  of  them  perished  miserably  in  a  very 
ehort  time. 

The  insurrections  which  broke  out  in  William's 
rear  during  his  march  to  York  were  partially 
suppressed  by  his  lieutenants,  who  suffered  some 
reverses,  and  perpetrated  great  cruelties  in  return. 
The  garrison  of  Exeter,  besieged  by  the  people  of 
Cornwall,  was  relieTed  by  Fitz-Osborn;  Monta- 
cute  repulsed  the  insurgents  of  Devonshire  and 
Somersetshire ;  and  Edrie  the  Forester,  who  took 
the  town  of  Shrewsbuxy  with  the  help  of  the  men 
of  Chester  and  some  Welsh,  was  foileid  in  his  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  castle.  The  whole  of  the 
northwest  was,  however,  in  a  very  insecure  state ; 
and  the  haste  with  which  William  marched  thither 
on  his  return  to  York  from  Hexham,  seems  to  de- 
note some  greater  peril  on  the  side  of  the  Normans 
than  is  expressed  by  any  of  the  annalists.  The 
weather  was  still  inclement,  and  his  troops  were 
fatigued  by  their  recent  exertions,  their  rapid 
marches  and  counter-marches  in  Northumberland, 
yet  he  led  them  amidst  storms  of  sleet  and  hail 
across  the  mountains  which  divide  our  island  length- 
wise, and  which  have  been  called,  not  inappropri- 
•  ately,  the  Apennines  of  England.  The  roads  he 
took  as  being  those  which  led  dbrect  to  Chester, 
were  scarcely  passable  for  cavalry,  and  his  troops 
were  annoyed  and  disheartened  by  actual  difficulties 
and  prospective  hardships  and  dangers.  The  coun- 
try lying  on  the  western  sea,  on  the  Mersey  and 
the  Dee,  was  painted  in  appalling  colors ;  but  the 
soldiers  scarcely  exaggerated  the  difficult  and  moun- 
tainous nature  of  Wales  or  the  fierce  valor  of  ita 
inhabitants.  The  auxiliaries,  paiticularly  the  men 
of  Anjou  and  Bri^ny,  began  to  murmur  aloud, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  Normans,  complaining  of  the 
hard  service  to  which  their  chief  was  exposing 
them,  talked  of  returning  beyond  sea.  This  dis- 
content was  overcome  partly  by  promises  of  inward 
when  the  campaign  should  end,  and  partly  by  an 
affected  Indifference.  *«  I  can  do  very  well  without 
them,"  isaid  William,  referring  to  the  foreign  mer- 
cenaries ;  «» they  may  go  if  they  please.  I  have 
plenty  to  follow  me.  I  do  not  want  their  services."  * 
And  then,  on  the  rough  way  over  the  wealds,  he 
partook  in  (he  fatigues  of  the  common  soldiers, 
marching  on  foot  "with  them,  and  faring  as  they 
fared.  Chester,  which  still  retained  the  ont«r 
features  of  a  Roman  city,  and  where  the  Conqueror 
gazed  on  Roman  walls  and  gates,  then  compara- 
tively entire,  had  not  yet  been  invaded  by  the 
Normans.  No  defence,  however,  was  attempted 
there ;  and,  after  entering  in  triumph,'  William 
proceeded  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  and 
strong  castle,  while  detachments  of  his  army  reduced 
the  surrounding  country.  During  the  Conqueror's 
stay,  Edric  the  Forester  submitted,  and  was  re- 
ceived into  favor.  From  Chester  William  marched 
to  Salisbury,  where  he  distributed  rewards  among 
the  mercenaries,  a  part  of  whom  he  disbanded ;  and 
from  Salisbury  he  repaired  to  his  strong  citadel  or 
palace  at  Winchester,  which  city  became  a  favor- 
ite abode  with  him,  as  it  had  been  with  his  Saxon 
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predecessors.  To  retain  the  newly-conqaered 
province  in  the  northwest,  he  had  left  a  strong 
body  of  troops  behind  him,  under  the  command  of 
a  Fleming  named  Oherband,  who  became  the  first 
Count  or  Earl  of  Chester.  This  Gherbaud  was 
soon  wearied  by  the  constant  fatigues  and  dangers 
of  his  post,  for  the  English  rose  whenever  they 
found  an  opportunity;  and  the  mountaineers  firom 
North  Wales  harassed  him  incessantly,  so  that  he 
was  glad  to  resign  his  command,  fiefs,  and  honors 
and  return  to  his  own  country.  The  Conqueror 
then  granted  the  earldom  of  Chester  to  Hugh  d*  Av- 
ranches,  a  more  warlike  and  much  fiercer  com. 
mander,  who  earned,  even  in  that  age,  the  surname 
of  "  The  Wolf."  Not  satisfied  with  defensive  ope- 
rations, the  new  earl  immediately  crossed  the  Dee, 
invaded  North  Wales,  made  himself  master  of  a 
part  of  Flintshire,  and  built  a  castle  at  Rhuddlan, 
thus  taking  an  important  step  towards  the  subjuga. 
tion  of  the  Welsh,  a  project  the  Normans  never 
abandoned  until  it  was  completed,  two  centuries 
later,  by  Edward  I.  Hugh  the  Wolf  and  his  fero- 
cious followers,  roused  to  even  more  than  their 
usual  ferocity  by  the  obstinate  and  fierce  resistance 
they  encountered,  shed  the  blood  of  the  Welsh  like 
water,  and  burnt  and  wasted  their  houses  and  lands. 
The  fearful  tragedy  of  Northumberland  and  York- 
shire was  repeated  on  a  smaller  scale  in  this  corner 
of  the  island,  and  famine  and  pestilence  stalked 
along  the  banks  of  the  Clwyd,  the  Dee,  and  the 
Mersey,  as  they  had  done  by  the  rivers  of  the 
northeastern  coast. 

The  conquered  territory  was  apportioned  as  in 
the  north.     A   fe#  incidental  Accounts  of  these 
measures,  that  are  found  in  the  chroniclers,  taken 
as  they  occur,  may  convey  a  better  notion  of  the 
Norman  fystem  of  settlement  than  any  formal  dis- 
cussion of  it.     Almost  as  soon  as  Hugh  the  Wolf 
was  installed  Earl  of  Chester,  he  invited  over  from 
Normandy  one '  Lenoir  or  Nigel,  a  friend  of  his 
early  days,  whom  he  was  anxious  to  make    the 
partaker  of  his  good  fortune  in  England.     Nigel 
not  only  came  over  himself,  but  brought  his  five 
brothers,  Houdard,  Edward,  Volmar,  Horsuin,  and 
Volfan  with  him,  having  concluded,  no  doubt,  from 
good  reports,  that  there  was  plenty  of  room  and 
promotion  for  them  all.     The  Earl  of  Chester  gave 
Nigel  the   burgh  and  domains  of  Hulton  on  the 
Mersey,  and  made  him  his  constable  and  hereditary 
marshal,  with  great  privileges,  and  almost  unlimited 
means  of  raising  money  by  fines,  for  he  had  the 
right  of  administering  justice  himself,  with  power 
of  life  and  death,  within  his  district  of  Hulton.     Of 
the  booty  taken,  or  to  be  taken,  from  the  Welsh,  aU 
the  four-footed   beasts   were   declared  to  be   the 
share  of  Nigel,  who  had  moreover  the  right  of  pre- 
emption in  tiie  city  of  Chester,  by  which  he  or  his 
servants  could  insist  on  being  served  first  of  what- 
ever they  wanted  to  buy,  provided  only  the  servants 
of  the  earl  had  not  presented  themselves  as  pur- 
chasers sooner  than  they.     All  stray  cattle  and 
animals  found  within  the  limits  of  Hulton  were  his, 
and  Nigel  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  freely  selfing  at 
fairs   or   otherwise,  without   tax   or  duty,   every 
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ipecies  of  mercnaDdise  except  salt  and  horses. 
These  powesaionB,  righte,  and  immunities  were 
declared  hereditary  in  NigeFs  family  on  the  usual 
conditaoQ  of  feudal  serrice  and  fealty  to  the  imme- 
diate superior,  the  Earl  of  Chester.  In  the  due 
gradatioo  of  this  feudal  system,  Houdard,  the  eldest 
of  his  fire  brothers,  was  placed  nearly  in  the  same 
poiitieal  relation  to  Nigel  that  Nigel  occupied  with 
regard  to  the  Earl  of  Chester;  he  was  hereditary 
Seneschal  of  Hulton.  Nigel,  his  lord,  gave  htm, 
pro  kommagio  et  servUio  sva  (for  his  homage  and 
service),  the  lands  of  Weston  and.  Ashton.  His 
profits  of  war  were  to  be  all  the  bulls  taken  in 
Wales,  and  the  best  ox,  as  a  recompense  for  his 
standard-bearer.  Edward,  the  second  brother,  re- 
eeived  from  Nigel  the  constable  a  tract  of  land 
near  Weston;  Horsuin  and  Volmar  got  between 
them  the  domain  and  village  of  Runcone ;  and  the 
fifth  brother,  being  a  pnest,  obtained  the  church  of 
Roncone.  In  this  manner  were  lands  and  powers 
hrished  on  hungry  adventurers,  who  continued  a 
slow  and  laetuig  tyranny  under  the  names  of  earls, 
constables,  and  seneschals.^ 

The  disturbances  on  the  eastern  coast,  which 
ksd  been  overlooked^  now  grew  to  such  importance 
as  to  demand  attention.      Here  ward,  «^£ngland*s 
dariingj*  as  he  was  called  by  his  admiring  country- 
raen,  was  Lord  of  Born,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  one 
of  the  most  resolute  chiefs  the  Normans  ever  had  to 
escooater.      Having  expelled  the  foreigners  who 
had  taken  possession  of  his  patrimony,  he  assisted 
his  neighbors  in  doing  the  like,  and  then  estab- 
lished a  fortified  camp  in  the  Isle  of  £Jly,  where 
he  raised  the  banner  of  independence,  and  bade 
defiance  to  the  Conqueror.     His  power  or  influ- 
ence soon  extended  along  the  eastern  sea-line,  over 
the  fen  country  of  Lincolnsiiife,  Huntingdon,  and 
Cambridge;   and   English  refugees  of  all  classes, 
thanes  dispossessed  of  their  lapds,  bishops  deprived 
of  their  mitres,  abbots  driven  from  their  monas- 
teries, to  make  room  for  foreigners,  repaired  from 
time  to  time  to  his  "  camp  of  refuge."     The  jealous 
fears  of  the  kii^g  increased  the  danger  they  were 
intended  to  lessen.      Though  Edwm  and  Morcar 
remained  perfectly  quiet,  and  showed  every  dispo- 
sition to  keep  Uielr  oaths  of  allegiaDce,  he  dreaded 
them  on  account  of  their  great  popularity  with  their 
countrymen,  and  he  i^oally  resolved  to  seize  their 
persons.     The  two  earls  received  timely  notice  of 
this  intention,  and  secreted  themselves.     When  he 
thought  the  vigilance  of  the  Normaos  was  lulled, 
Edwin  endeavored  to  escape  to  the  Scottish  border, 
bat  he  was  betrayed  by  three  of  his  attendants,  and 
feD   on    the    road    gallantly   fighting    against    his 
Norman  pursuers,  who  cut  off  his  head,  and  sent 
it  as  an    acceptable '  present  to   the   Conqueror.' 
Morcar  effected  his  escape  to  the  morasses  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire,  and   joined   Hereward,   whose   camp 
was  further  crowded  about  this  time  by  many  of 
the  English  chiefs  of  the   north,  who  had  been 
driven  homeless  into  Scotland.     Among  the  eccle- 
siasties  of  Nor&umbria  who  took  this  course  was 
Egelwin,  the  Bishop  of  Durham.     Even  Stigand, 
»  Tbwny.  »  Ordtric.  Viul.— Infulf.— H.  Hunt. 


the  Primate  of  all  England,  but  now  degraded  by 
king  and  pope,  and  repkced  by  Lanfranc,  an 
Italian,  is  mentioned  among  the  refugees  of  Ely ; 
but  his  presence  there  seems  to  rest  on  doubtful 
authority. 

William  at  length  moved  with  a  formidable  army. 
The  difficulties  of  this  war  on  the  eastern  coast 
were  different  from,  but  not  inferior  to,  what  the 
Normans  had  encountered  in  the  west  and  the 
north.  There  were  no  mountains  and  defiles,  but 
the  country  was  in  good  part  a  swamp  on  which  no 
cavalry  could  tread ;  it  was  cut  in  all  directions  by 
rivers,  and  streams,  and  broad  meres ;  and  the  few 
roads  that  led  through  this  dangerous  labyrinth 
were  little  known  to  the  foreigners,  and  likely  to 
be  well  defended  by  the  natives,  who  would  fight 
with  many  local  advantages  in  their  favor.  The 
country,  too,  where  the  banner  of  independence 
floated  was  a  sort  of  holy  land  to  the  English :  the 
abbeys  of  Ely,  Peterborough,  Thorney,  and  Croy- 
land,  the  most  ancient,  the  most  revered  of  their 
establishments,  stood  within  it;  and  thtB  monks, 
however  professionally  tinaid  or  peaceful,  were  dis- 
posed to  resistance,  for  they  well  .knew  that  the 
coming  of  the  Noirmans  would  be  the  signal  for 
driving  them  from  their  monasteries.  The  monks 
of  Croyland,  indeed,  had  already  to  deplore  and 
resent  many  wrongs  sustained  from  the  invaders. 
They  possessed  a  house  at  Spalding,  where  a  part 
of  the  brotherhood  had  resided,  and  their  next 
neighbor  was  a  fierce  baron,  named  Taille-bois, 
from  Anjoo,  who  had  done  them  all  kinds  of  mis- 
chief—lami9g  their  horsies  ^nd  their  oxen,  killing 
their  sheep  and  poultry,  robbing  their  farmers,  and 
assaulting  their  servants  on  the  highWay  with  swordn 
and  staves.  After  vain  attempts  to  mollify  this  ty- 
rant with  entreaties  and  presents,  the  unlucky 
monks  had  taken  up.  their  beds,  and  their  books, 
and  the  sacred  utensils,  and  leaving  their  habitation 
at  Spalding  to  the  protection  of  Heaven,  and  shaking 
the  dust  off  their  feet  against  that  **  son  of  the  fire 
eternal,**  had  returned  in  no  complacent  humor  to 
Croyland.^  Taille-bois  sent  immediately  over  to 
Angers  for  some  monks  of  his  own  country,  whom 
he  put  in  possession  of  the  house  and  church  at 
Spfdding. 

The  Normans,  surprised  among  the  bogs  and  the 
tall  rushes  that  covered  them,  suffered  some  severe 
checks.  The  sagacious  eye  of  William  soon  saw 
that  the  proper  way  of  proceeding  would  be  by  a 
blockade  that  should  prevent  provisions  and  succor 
from  reaching  the  Isle  of  Ely.  He  accordingly 
stationed  all  the  ships  he  could  collect  in  the  Wash, 
with  orders  to  watch  every  inlet  from  the  sea  to 
the  fens ;  and  he  so  stationed  his  army  as  to  block 
I  up  every  road  that  led  into  the  fens  by  land.  When 
he  resumed  more  active  operations  he  undertook  a 
I  work  of  great  note  and  difliculty.  In  order  to  ap- 
proach the  fortified  camp  in  the  midst  of  marshes, 
and  an  expanse  of  water  in  some  places  shallow,  in 
others  deep,  he  began  to  build  a  wooden  causeway, 
two  miles  long,  with  bridges  over  the  beds  of  the 
rivers.      Hereward  frequently  interrupted  these^ 
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operations,  and  in  a  manner  00  murderous,  sudden, 
and  mysterious,  that  the  affrighted  worlimen  and 
soldiers  became  firmly  convinced  that  he  was  leagued 
wifh  the  devil,  and  aided  by  some  necromancer. 
William,  whose  philosophy  in  these  matters  was 
not  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  who  had  brought  over 
with  him  from  Normandy  a  conjuror  and  soothsayer 
as  an  essential  part  of  his  army  of  invasion,  was 
readily  induced  by  Ives  TaiUe-bois,  the  persecutor 
of  the  monks  at  Spalding,  to  employ  a  sorceress  on 
the  side  of  the  Normans,  in  order  to  neutralize  or 
defeat  the  spells  of  the  English.  This  sorceress 
was  placed  with  much  ceremony  on  the  top  of  a 
wooden  tower  at  the  head  of  the  works ;  but  Here- 
ward,  the  *«  cunning  captain,"  watching  his  oppor- 
tunity, set  fire  to  the  dry  reeds  and  rushes, — the 
flames  were  rapidly  spread  by  the  wind,  and  tower 
and  sorceress,  workmen  and  soldiers,  were  con- 
sumed. 

When  the  Isle  of  Ely  had  been  blockaded  three 
months,  provisions  became  scarce  there.  Those 
whose  profession  and  vowed  duties  included  fre- 
quent fasting  were  the  first  to  become  impatient 
under  privation.  The  monks  of  Ely  sent  to  the 
enemy's  camp,  offering  to  show  a  safe  passage  across 
the  fens  if  the  king  would  only  promise  to  leave 
them  in  undisturbed  possession  of  their  houses  and 
lands.  The  king  agreed  to  the  condition,  and  two 
of  his  barons  pledged  their  faith  for  the  execution 


of  the  treaty.  Under  proper  guides  the  Normans 
then  found  their  way  into  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  took 
possession  of  the  strong  monastery  which  formed 
part  of  Hereward's  line  of  defence.  They  killed  a 
thousand  Englishmen  that  either  occupied  an  ad- 
vanced position  or  had  made  a  sortie;  and  then 
closing  round  the  «camp  of  refuge,^  they  finally 
obliged  the  rest  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Some  of 
these  brave  men  were  liberated  on  paying  heavy- 
fines  or  ransoms;  some  were  put  to  death;  some 
deprived  of  their  sight ;  some  maimed  and  rendered 
unfit  for  war  by  having  a  right  hand  or  a  foot  cot 
off;  some  were  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment ;  and  in  this  last  category  were  Earl  Morcar 
and  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  Hereward,  the  sonl 
of  the  confederacy,  would  not  submit,  but  making  an 
effort  which  appeared  desperate  to  all,  he  rushed 
from  the  beleaguered  camp,  and  escaped  by  throw- 
ing himself  into  the  marshes  where  the  Normans 
would  not  venture  to  follow  him.  Passing  from 
fen  to  fen,  he  gained  the  low,  swampy  lands  in  Lin- 
colnshure,  near  his  own  estate,  where  he  was  joined 
by  some  friends  and  renewed  a  partisan  or  guerilla 
warfare,  which  cost  the  Normans  many  lives,  but 
which  could  not,  under  existing  circumstances, 
produce  any  great  political  result.  At  last,  seeing 
the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle,  he  listened  to 
terms  ^om  William,  who  was  anxious  to  pacify  an 
enemy  his  armies  could  never  reach,  and  who  prob- 
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tb\j  admired,  as  ft  soldier,  his  wonderful  courage 
and  address.  Hereward  made  his  peace,  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  was  permitted  by  the  Con- 
({ueTor  to  preserve  and  enjoy  the  estates  of  his  an- 
cestors. The  exploits  of  the  last  hero  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  independence  formed  a  favorite  theme  of 
tradition  and  poetry ;  and  long  after  his  death  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  showed  with  pride  the 
mins  of  a  wooden  tower  which  they  called  the  Cas- 
tle of  Hereward. 

After  the  destmction  of  the  camp  of  refuge  in 
Ely,  the  Norman  forces,  naval  as  well  as  military, 
proceeded  to  the  north  to  disperse  some  bands 
which  had  again  raised  the  standard  of  independ- 
eoce,  and  invoked  the  presence  of  Edgar  Atheling, 
who  was  enjoying  the  tranquillity  and  obscurity  for 
which  he  was  fitted,  in  Scotland.  After  some 
bkxMiy  skirmishes  the  confederates  were  driven 
beyond  the  Tweed ;  and  then  William  crossed  that 
river  to  seise  die  English  emigrants,  and  punish 
Malcolm  Caenmore.  A  Scottish  army,  which  had 
been  so  anxiously  expected  by  the  English  insur- 
gents at  York  two  years  before,  when  its  weight  in 
Uie  scale  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  Normans, 
had  tardily  marched  at  a  moment  when  the  North- 
ombrians  and  people  of  Yorkshire  were  almost  ex- 
terminated, and  when  it  could  do  little  more  than 
excite  the  few  remaining  inhabitants  to  a  hopeless 
risiog,  and  bum  the  houses  of  such  as  refused  to 
join  in  it.  The  want  of  provisions  in  a  land  laid 
waste  soon  made  the  Scots  recross  the  border.  To 
tTeoge  thin  mere  predatory  inroad,  however,  Wil- 
liam now  advanced  from  the  Tweed  to  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  as  if  he  intended  to  subdue  the  whole 
of  the  **  land  of  the  mountain  and  flood,'*  taking 
with  him  the  entire  mass  of  his  splendid  cavalry^ 
sad  nearly  every  Norman  foot-soldier  he  could  pru- 
dently detach  from  garrison  duty  in  England.  Some 
native  English,  on  whose  fidelity  to  himself  or  dis- 
bke  of  the  Scots  he  could  rely,  also  followed  him 
by  land,  while  others  acted  as  sailors  on  board  his 
ships,  which  sailed  cloae  in-shore,  and  cooperated 
with  him  as  he  marched  through  the  Lothians. 
The  emigrants  escaped  his  pursuit ;  nor  would  Mai- 
pobn  deliver  them  up ;  but,  intimidiOed  by  the  ad- 
vaace  of  an  army  infinitely  more  numerous  and  bet- 
ter armed  than  his  own,  the  Scottish  king«  says  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  **  came  and  agreed  with  King  Wil- 
liam, and  delivered  hoatagest  and  was  his  man,  and 
the  king  went  home  with  all  his  force." 

On  his  return  from  Scotland,  William  was  re- 
ceived at  Durham  by  the  new  bishop,  Vaulcher  or 
Wakher,  a  Lorrainer  by  nation,  who  felt  so  inse- 
nire  in  his  diocese  that  he  entreated  the.  king  to 
i^tay  and  build  a  castle  for  him.  William,  who  had 
other  business  to  transact,  remained  some  time,  and 
erected  a  sort  of  citadel  on  the  top  of  the  highest 
hill,  in  which  the  prelate  might  live  without  fear 
of  attack.  During  his  stay  at  Durham  the  king 
Kommoned  Cospatric  to  appear  before  him,  and,  on 
the  idle  ground  of  old  grievances,  which  had  been 
pardoned  when  that  nobleman  surrendered  with 
Edwin  and  Morcar,  he  deprived  him  of  the  earldom 
of  Northumberland,  for  which  it  appears  he  had 


paid  a  large  sum  of  money.  Cospatric  fearing 
worse  consequences,  abandoning  whatever  else  he 
had  in  England,  fled  to  Malcolm  Caenmore,  who 
gave  him  a  castle  and  lands.  The  earldom  of  North- 
umberland was  conferred  on  Waltheof,  an  English- 
man like  himself,  but  now  the  nephew  of  the  Con- 
queror by  marriage  with  his  niece  Judith. 

The  Normans  had  now  been  seven  years  in  the 
land,  engaged  in  almost  constant  hostilities ;  and  at 
length  England,  with  the  exception  of  Wales,  might 
fairly  be  said  to  be  conquered.  In  most  abridgmentB 
and  epitomes  of  history  the  events  we  have  related 
in  not  unnecessary  detail,  are  so  faintly  indicated, 
and  huddled  together  in  so  narrow  a  space,  as  to 
leave  an  impression  that  the  resistance  of  our  an- 
cestors after  the  battle  of  Hastings  was  trifling  and 
brief, — ^that  the  sanguinary  drama  of  the  Conquest 
was  almost  wholly  included  in  one  act.  Nothing 
can  be  more  incorrect  than  this  impression,  or  more 
unfair  to  that  hardy  race  of  men  who  were  the 
fountain-source  of  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  blood 
that  flows  in  the  large  and  generous  vein  of  the 
English  nation.  *•  The  successive  contests  in  which 
the  Conqueror  was  engaged,"  says  a  recent  histo- 
rian, with  becoming  warmth,  *«  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded as,  on  his  part,  measures  to  queU  rebellion. 
They  were  a  series  of  wars,  levied  by  a  foreign 
prince  against  unconquered  and  unbending  portions 
of  the  Saxon  people.  Their  resistance  was  not  a 
flame  casually  lighted  up  by  the  oppression  of 
rulers, — ^it  was  the  defensive  warfare  of  a  nation 
who  took  up  arms  to  preserve,  not  to  recover,  their 
independence.  There  are  few  examples  of  a  peo- 
ple who  have  suffered  more  for  national  dignity  and 
legitimate  freedom.  The  Britons  are,  perhaps,  too 
far  from  us  to  admit  our  fellow-feeUng  with  them. 
When  we  stretch  out  our  hands  towards  their 
heroes,  we  scarcely  embrace  more  than  a  shadow. 
But  let  us  not  distort  history  by  throwing  the  un- 
merited reproach  of  want  of  national  spirit  on  the- 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  thus  placing  an  impassable  barrier 
between  our  sympathy  and  the  founders  of  our  law» 
and  tiberties,  whose  language  we  speak,  in  whose* 
homes  we  dwell,  and  in  whose  establishments  and 
institutions  we  justly  glory ."^ 

Not  long  after  his  return  from  Scotland,  circum** 
stances  imperatively  called  for  the  presence  of  Wil*> 
liam  in  his  continental  dominions.  His  talents  as  a 
statesman  and  wanior  are  indisputable,  yet  few  mea^ 
have  owed  more  to  good  fortune.  Their  wrongs 
and  provocations  were  the  same-  then  as  now,  and* 
policy  would  have  suggested  to.  the  people  of  Maine 
to  exert  themselves  a  year  or  two  before,  when. 
WiUiam,  engaged  in  difficult  wars  in  England,  would 
have  been  embarrassed  by  their  insurrection  on  the 
continent.  But  they  made  their  great  efibrt  just  aa 
England  was  reduced  to  the  quietude  of  despair, 
and  when  William  could  proceed  against  them  un- 
incumbered by  any  other  war.  Herbert,  the  last 
count  or  national  chief,  bequeathed  the  county  o£ 
Maine,  bordering  on  Normandy,  to  Duke  WiUinai, 
who,  to  the  displeasure  of  the  people,  but  without 
any  important  opposition,  took  possession  of  it  sev- 

1  Sir  J.  Maekintosti. 
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eral  years  before  he  inyoded  England.  Instigated 
by  Fulk,  Count  of  Anjou,  and  vexed  by  a  tyrannical 
administration,  the  people  of  Maine  now  rose  against 
William,  and  expelled  the. magistrates  he  had  placed 
over  them,  and  drove  out  from  their  towns  the  offi< 
cers  and  garrisons  of  the  Norman  race.  Deeming 
it  imprudent  to  remove  his  Norman  forces  from  this 
island,  he  collected  a  considerable  army  among  the 
English  population,  and  carrying  them  over  to  Nor- 
mandy, he  joined  them  to  some  troops  levied  there, 
and  putting  himself  at  their  head,  marched  into  the  | 
unfortunate  province  of  Maine.  The  national  Valor 
which  so  often  opposed  him  was  now  exerted  with 
a  blind  fury  in  his  favor.  The  English  beat  the  men 
of  Maine,  burnt  their  towns  aj^d  villages,  and  did  as 
much  mischief  as  the  Normans  (among  whom  was 
a  strong  contingent  from  Maine)  had  perpetrated  in 
England.    . 

While  these  things  were  passing  on  the  continent, 
Edgar  Atheling  received  an  advantageous  offer  of 
services  and  cooperation  from  Philip,  King  of 
Prance,  who  at  last,  and  too  late,  roused  himself 
from  the  strange  sloth  and  indifference  with  which 
he  had  seen  the  progress  made  by  his  overgrown 
vassal,  the  Duke  of  Normandy.  The  events  in 
Maine,  the  dread  inspired  in  all  the  neighboring 
country,  even  to  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  William's 
exhibition  of  force,  were  probably  the  immediate 
causes  that  dispelled  Philip's  long  sleep.  He  invited 
Edgar,  with  whose  unpromising  character  he  was 
probably  unacquainted,  to  come  to  France  and  be 
present  at  his  council,  promising  him  a  strong  fortress 
situated  on  the  Channel  at  a  point  equally  convenient 
for  making  descents  upon  England  or  incursions  or 
forays  into  Normandy.  Closing  with  the  proposals, 
Edgar  got  ready  a  few  ships  and  a  snuiil  band  of 
soldiers,  being  aided  therein  by  his  sister  the  Queen 
of  Scotland,  and  some  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  and 
made  sail  for  France.  His  usual  bad  luck  attended 
him :  he  had  scarcely  gained  the  open  sea  when  a 
storm  arose,  and  drove  his  ships  ashore  on  the  coast 
of  Northumberland,  where  some  of  his  followers 
were  drowned,  and  others  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Normans.  He  and. a  few  of  his  friends  of  superior 
rank  escaped  and  got  into  Scotland,  where  they 
arrived  in  miserable  plight,  with  nothing  but  the 
clothes  on  their  backs^  some  walking  oa  foot,  some 
mounted  on  sorry  beasts.  After  this  misfortune, 
bis  brother-in-law.  King  Malcolm,  advised  him  to 
seek  a  reconciliation  fvith  William,  and  Edgar 
accordingly,  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Conqueror* 
who  at  once  invited  him  to  Normandy,  where  he 
promised  proper  and  honorable .  treatment*  In- 
stead of  sailing  direct  from  Scotland,  the  Atheling, 
whose  feelings  were  aa.  obtuse  as  hi?  intellect, 
took  his  way  through  England,  the  desolated  king- 
dom of  his  ancestors,  feasting  at  the  castles  of  the 
Norman  invaders  as  he  ^ent  along*  Insignificant 
as  he  was*  the  English  people  still  Jioved  his  nam?,; 
it  was  therefore  deemed  expedient  to  secure  his 
persoUfAnd  this  was  done  under  a  decent  sembla,nce 
by  the  sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  wlyo  met  him  with  a 
numerous  escort  at  Durham,  und  acconapan^ed  him 
until  he  embarked.    William  re^eive4.  hinx  with  a 


show  of  kindness,  and  allotted  him  an  apartment  in 
the  palace  of  Rouen,  with  a  pound  of  silver  a-day 
for  his  maintenance ;  and  there  the  descendaot  of 
the  great  Alfred  passed  eleven  years  of  his  life, 
occupying  himself  with  dogs  and  horses. 

The  king,  who  had  gone  to  the  continent  to  quell 
one  insurrection,  was  recaUed  to  En^and  by  another 
of  a  much  more  threatening  nature,  planned*  not  by 
the  English,  but  by  the  Norman  barons,  their  con- 
querors and  despoilers,  who  were  either  dissatisfied 
with  the  rewards  they  had  received,  or  disgusted  by 
the  imperious  character,  the  overbearing,  and  inter- 
meddling of  the  king.  William  Fitz-Oabom,  the 
prime  favorite  and  counsellor  of  the  Conqueror,  had 
died  a  violent  death  in  Flanders,  and  had  been  suc- 
ceeded in  his  English  domains  and  the  earldom  of 
Hereford  by  his  son  Roger  Fitz-Osbom.  This  young 
nobleman  negotiated  a  marriage  with  Raoul  or  Ralph 
de  Ga($l,  a  Breton  by  birth,  and  Earl  of  Norfolk  in 
E  ngland  by  the  right  of  the  sword.  For  some  reason 
not  explained,  this  alliance  was  displeasing  to  the 
king,  who  sent  from  Normandy  to  prohibit  it.  The 
parties  were  enraged  at  this  prohibition,  which, 
however,  they  determined  not  to  obey,  and  on  the 
day  which  had  been  previously  fixed  for  the  cere- 
mony Emma,  the  affianced,  was  conducted  to  Nor- 
wich, where  -a  wedding-feast  was  celebrated  that 
was  fatal  to  all  who  were  present  at  it.^  Among 
the  guests  who  had  been  invited,  rather  for  the  afier- 
act  than  to  do  honor  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
were  Waltheof,  the  husband  of  Judith,  sundry 
barons  and  bishops  of  the  Norman  race,  some  Sax- 
ons who  were  friends  to  the  Normans,  and  even 
some  chieftains  from  the  mountains  of  Wales,  'with 
whom  their  neighbor,  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  the 
brother  of  the  bride,  ht\d  thought  proper  to  cultivate 
amicable  relations.  A  sumptuous  feast  was  followed 
by  copious  libations;  and  when  the  heads  of  the 
guests  were  bleated  by  wine,  the  Earls  of  Hereford 
and  Norwich,  who  were  already  committed  by  car- 
rying the,  forbidden  marriage  into  effect,  and  who 
knew  the  implacable  temper  of  William,  opened 
their  plans  with  ^  w.ild  and  energetic  eloquence. 
They.inveighed  against  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the 
kingi  his  h^rsh  and  arrogant  behavior  to  his  noblest 
barons, — an(i  his  apparent  intention  of  reducing  the 
Normans  to  the  same  condition  of  misery  and  servi- 
tude as  the  English,  whose  wrongs  and  misfortunes 
they  affected  to  commiserate.  Hereford  complained 
of  his  conduct  with  regard  to  the  marriage,  saying 
it  was  an  Insult  offered  to  the  memory  of  his  father, 
Fitz-Osbom,  tne  man  t^  wliom  tlie  bastard  incon- 
testably  owed  his  crown^  By  degrees  the  excited 
assembly  broke  forth  in  one  general  curse  against 
the  Conqyeror.  The  old  reproach  of  his  birth  was 
revived  over  an4  over  again.  **  lie  is  a  bastard,  a 
man  of  base  extraction,^*  cried  the  Normans ;  «'  it  is 
in,  vain  he  calls  himself  a  king ;  it  is  easy  to  see  he 
was  never  made  to  be  one,  and  that  God  hath  him 
i^ot.in  his  grace.**— 7"  He  poisoned  our  Conan,  that 
brave  Count  of  Brittany,"  said  the  Bretons.  »*  He 
has  ipvaded  our  noble  kingdom,  and  massacred  the 
legitimate  heirs  to  it,  or  driven  them  into  exile/* 
1  Chrop,  Sax. 
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cried  the  English.  »*  He  is  ungrateful  tc  the  brave 
men  who  have  shed  their  blood  for  him,  and  raised 
him  to  a  higher  pitch  of  greatness  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  ever  knew/^  said  the  foreign  captains ; 
•*and  what  has  he  given  to  us  conquerors  covered 
with  wounds  ?  Nothing  but  lands  naturally  sterile 
or  devastated  by  the  war ;  and  then,  as  soon  as  he 
sees  we  have  improved  tliose  estates,  he  takes  them 
from  us,  or  diminishes  their  extent.**  The  guests 
cried  out  tumultuously  that  all  this  was  true, — that 
William  the  Bastard  was  in  odium  with  all  men, — 
that  his  death  would  gladden  the  hearts  of  many.* 

The  great  object  of  the  Norman  conspirators  was 
to  pin  over  Earl  Wnltheof,  whose  warlike  qualities 
md  great  popularity  with  the  English  were  well 
known  to  them;  and,  when  they  proceeded  to  di- 
i^ulge  the  particulars  of  their  plan,  the  Earls  of 
Hereford  and  Norwich  allured  him  with  the  prom- 
ts of  a  third  of  England,  which  was  to  be  partitioned 
into  the  old  Saxon  kingdoms  of  Wessex,  Mercia, 
and  Northumberland. ,  With  the  fumes  of  wine  in 
his  head,  and  a  general  ardor  and  enthusiasm  around 
him,  Waltheof,  it  is  saici,  gave  his  approval  to  the 
conspiracy,  which  he  thought  held  out  a  prospect 
of  relief  to  his  own  countrymen;  but,  according  to 
one  version  of  the  story,  ,th^  next  morning,,  "when 
he  had  consulted  with  his  pil]ow,  and  awaked  his 
wits  to  perceive  the  danger  w)iereunto  he  was 
<lrawD,  he  determined  nQt  to  moy0  in  it^**  and  tbok 
measnres  to  prevent  its  breaking  but.  Ahiore  geh- 
<*ndly  received  account,  however,  is,  that  "Waltheof, 
•^'•^ing  from  the  first  the  madness  of  the  scheme, 

>  Will.  Midni  — Ma't.  Purit.— Ordmc. 


and  the  little  probability  it  offered  of  benefiting  the 
English  people,  refused  to  engage  in  it,  and  only 
took  an  oath  of  secrecy.  The  whole  project,  in- 
deed, was  insane ;  the  discontented  barons  had 
scarcely  a  chance  of  succeeding  against  the  estab- 
lished authority  and  the  genius  of  William ;  and 
their  success,  had  it  been  possible,  would  have 
proved  a  curse  to  the  country,— a  step  fatally  ret- 
rogade, — a  going  back  towards  the  time  of  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy,  when  England  was  fractured  into  a 
number  of  petty,  hostile  states.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  Waltheof  never  took  up  arms,  nor  did  any  overt 
act  that  could  be  construed  into  treason  ;  but  in  his 
uneasiness  of  mind,  and  his  confidence  in  so  dear  a 
connexion,  he  disclosed  to  his  wife  Judith  all  that 
had  been  done  in  Norwich  Castle  ;  and  this  confi- 
dence is  generally  believed  to  have  been  on«  of  the 
main  causes  of  his  ruin.  Roger  Fitz-Osbom  and 
Ralph  de  Ga51,  the  real  heads  of  the  confederacy. 
Were  hurried  into  action  before  their  scheme  was 
ripe,  for  their  secret  was  betrayed  by  some  one. 
The  first  of  these  carls,  who  had  returned  to  his 
govei-nment,  and  collected  his  followers  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Welsh,  was  checked  in  his  at- 
tempt to  eross  the  Severn  at  Worcester;  nor  could 
he  find  a  passage  at  any^  other  point,  as  Ours,  the 
Viscount  of  Worcester,  and  WuKstan,  the  bishop, 
occupied  the  lef^  bonk  of  that;  river  with  a  great 
force  of  Norman  cavalry.  Egelwin,  the  Abbot  of 
Evesham,  who,  Kke  Wulfstan,"  was  an  Englishman, 
induced  the  population  of  Gloucester  to  rise  and 
cooperate  with  the  king's  oflScers ;  and  Walter  d« 
Lacy,  a  greikt  haron  in  those  parts,  soon  brought  up 
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a  mixed  host  of  English  and  Normans,  that  rendered 
the  Earl  of  Hereford's  project  of  crossing  the  Ser- 
ern,  to  cooperate  with  his  brother-in-law  in  the 
heart  of  England,  altogether  hopeless.  Lanftmnc, 
the  Italian  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  acted  as 
viceroy  during  William's  absence,  proceeding  with 
the  greatest  decision,  also  sent  troops  from  London 
and  Winchester,  to  oppose  Fits-Osbom,  at  whose 
head  he  hurled,  at  the  same  time,  the  terrible  sen- 
tence of  excommunication.  In  writing  to  the  king 
in  Normandy,  the  primate  said,  •'  It  would  be  wiUi 
pleasure,  and  as  envoy  of  God,  that  we  would  wel- 
come you  among  us ;  but,"  added  the  energetic  old 
priest,  ^*  do  not  hurry  yourself  to  cross  the  sea,  for 
it  would  be  putting  us  to  shame  to  come  and  aid  us 
in  destroying  such  traitors  and  thieves."  The  Earl 
of  Hereford  fell  back  from  the  Severn;  and  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Norfolk,  left  to  himself, 
and  unable  to  procure  in  time  assistance  for  which 
he  had  applied  to  the  Danes^  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  a  royal  army  t>f  very  superior  force,  led  on  by 
Odo,  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  Geoffrey,  Bishop  of 
Coutance,  and  Richard  de  Bienfait  and  William  de 
Warenne,  the  two  justiciaries  of  the  kingdom,  who 
obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  cut  off  the  right 
foot  of  every  prisoner  they  made.  The  earl  re- 
treated to  Norwich,  garrisoned  his  castle  with  the 
most  trusty  of  his  followers,  and,  leaving  his  bride 
to  defend  it,  passed  over  to  Brittany,  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  succor  from  his  countrymen.  The  daugh- 
ter of  William  Fitz-Osborn  defended  Norwich  Cas- 
tle with  great  biiivery;  and  when,  at  the  end  of 
three  months,  she  capitulated,  she  obtained  mild 
terms  for  her  garrison,  which  was  almost  entirely 
composed  of  Bretons.  They  did  not  suffer  in  life 
or  limb,  but  were  shipped  off  to  the  continent  within 
the  terra  of  forty  days.  The  Bretons  generally 
had  rendered  themselves  unpopular  at  William's 
court.  With  the  true  character  of  their  race,  they 
were  irascible,  turbulent,  factious,  and  much  more 
devoted  to  the  head  of  their  clan  than  to  the  king. 
When  they  were  embarked,  Lanfranc  wrote  to  his 
master,  «*  GI017  be  to  God,  your  kingdom  is  at  last 
purged  of  the  filth  of  these  Bretons."  The  king 
invaded  Brittany  in  the  hope  of  exterminating  the 
fugitive  Earl  of  Norwich  in  his  native  castle,  and  re- 
ducing that  province  to  entire  subjection ;  but,  after 
laying  an  unsuccessful  siege  to  the  town  of  Dol,  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  before  an  army  of  Bretons,  who 
were  supported  by  the  French  king.^  William  then 
crossed  the  Channel  to  suppress  the  insurrection  in 
England ;  but  by  the  time  he  arrived  there  was  little 
left  for  him  to  do  except  to  punish  the  principal 
offenders.  The  Earl  of  Hereford  had  been  follow- 
ed, defeated,  and  taken  prisoner;  and  many  of  his 
adherents,  Welsh,  Engliah,  and  Normans,  hanged 
on  high  gibbets,  or  bHnded  or  mutilated.  At  a  royal 
court,  De  Ga61  was  outlawed,  and  his  brother-in- 
law,  Fitz-Osborn,  condemned  to  perpetual-  impris- 
onment and  the  forfeiture  of  his  proper^*.  Scarcely 
one  of  the  guests  at  the  ill-augured  marriage  of 
Emma  Fitz-Osborn  escaped  with  life ;  and  even  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Norwich  felt  the  weight 
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of  royal  vengeance.     The  last  and  most  conapicnons 
victim  was  Waltheof,  who  had  been  guilty  at  most 
of  a  misprision  of  treason.     His  secret  had  been 
betrayed  by  his  wife  Judith,  who  is  said,  moreover, 
to  have  accused  him  of  inviting  over  the  Danish  fleet, 
which  now  made  its  appearance  on  the  coast  of 
Norfolk.     The  motive  that  made  this  heartless  wo- 
man seek  the  death  of  her  brave  and  generons  hus- 
band was  a  passion  she  had  conceived  for  a  Norman 
nobleman,  whom  she  hoped  to  marry  if  she  could 
but  be  made  a  widow.    Others,  however,  although 
acting  under  different  impulses,  were  quite  as  urgent 
as  the  Conqueror's  niece  for  the  ei^ecution  of  the 
English  earl.     These  were  Norman  barons  who  had 
cast  the  eyes  of  affection  on  his  honors  and  estates, 
— *<his  great  possessions  being  his  greatest  ene- 
mies.**    The  judges  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
the  proper  sentence;  some  of  them  maintaining 
that,  as  a  revolted  English  subject,  Waltheof  ought 
to  die ;  others,  that  as  an  officer  of  the  king,  and 
according  to  Norman  law,  he  ought  only  to  suffer 
the  minor  punishment  of  perpetual  imprisonment. 
These  differences  of  opinion  lasted  nearly  a  whole 
year,  during  which  the  earl  was  confined  in  the 
royal  citadel  of  Winchester.     At  length  his  wife 
and  other  enemies  prevailed ;  the  sentence  of  death 
was  pronounced,  and  confirmed  by  the  king,  who  is 
said  to  have  long  wished  for  the  opportunity  of  put- 
ting him  out  of  his  way.     The  unfortunate  sod  of 
that  great  and  good  earl,  Siward,  whom  Shakspeare 
has  immortalized,  was  executed  on  a  hill,  a  short 
distance;  from  the  town  of  Winchester,  at  a  very 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  in  great  haste,  lest 
the  citizens  should  become  aware  of  his  fate,  and 
attempt  a  rescue.^    His  body  was  thrown  into  a  hole 
dug  at  a  cross-road,  and  covered  with  earth  in  a 
hurry ;  but  the  king  was  induced  to  permit  its  re- 
moval thence,  and  the  English  monks  of  Croyland, 
to  whom  the  deceased  earl  had  been  a  benefactor, 
took  it  up  and  carried  it  to  their  abbey,  where  they 
gave  it  a  more  honorable  sepulture.    The  patriotic 
superstition  of  the  nation  soon  converted  the  dea<{ 
warrior  into  a  saint,  and  the  universal  grief  of  the 
English  people  found  some  consolation  in  giving  a 
ready  credence  to  the  miracles  said  to  be  performed 
at  his  tomb.     The  Anglo-Saxon  hagiology  seems  to 
have  abounded  beyond  that  of  most  other  nations  in 
unfortunate  patriots  and  heroes  Who  had  fallen  in 
battle  against  the  invaders  of  the  country.    We 
may  excuse  the  superstition  for  the  sake  of  the  pat- 
riotism;  but  it  was  of  course  farotheiwise  with  the 
Conqueror,  who  took  harsh  measures  against  the 
English  Abbot  of  Croyland  fb'r  publishing  the  mirac- 
ulous facts,  and  preaching  about  them  to  those  who 
visited  his  house  to  weep  and  pray  over  WaltheoPs 
grave.    A  council  Of  Norman  bishops  and  barons 
assembled  at  London  accused  the  abbot  of  idolatry, 
degraded  him  from  his  dignity,  and  sent  him  as  a 
simple  monk  orre<:lU8e,  to  be  shut  up  in  Glastonbury 
Abbey,  which  was  far  away  from  Croyland,  and  gov- 
erned by  Toustain,  a  Norman,  noted  as  being  »  cm- 
entissimus  abbas'*  (a  most  cruel  abbot).    But,  in 
spite  of  die  decisions  of  the  Norman  council,  tha 
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ecclesiastical  chief  of  Croyland  was  still  a  true  man 
in  the  eyes  of  the  English,  and  Earl  Waltheof  re- 
mabed  a  saint  in  their  estimation*  Even  when 
fnrty  years  had  passed,  and  the  government  of  the 
aboey,  which  had  been  held  by  a  succession  of  for- 
eigners, fell  to  a  certain  Geofirey,  a  native  of  Or- 
leans, the  miracles  began  again  at  the  tomb  of  the 
EDgUsb  chief,  and  the  people  flocked  thither  in  great 
nambers,  heedless  of  the  mockery  and  insults  of  the 
Norman  monks  of  Croyland,  who  maintained  that 
Waltheof  was  a  felon  and  a  traitor,  who  had  justly 
merited  his  fate.^  And  what  became  of  the  widow 
of  the  brave  son  of  Siward,— of  the  **  infamous  Ju- 
dith/' as  she  ia  called,  by  nearly  all  the  chroniclers  ? 
So  fiu-  from  permitting  her  to  marry  the  man  of 
whom  she  was  enamored,  her  uncle  William,  who 
was  most  despotic  in  these  matters,  and  claimed  as 
part  of  his  prerogative  therightof  disposing  of  female 
wards,  insisted  on  her  giving  her  hand  to  one  Simon, 
a  Freochman  of  Senlis,  a  very  brave  soldier,  but 
bine  and  deformed ;  and  when  the  perverse  widow 
rejected  the  match  with  insulting  language,  he  drove 
her  from  his  presence,  deprived  her  of  all  Waltheof  *8 
estates,  and  gave  them  to  Simon  without  the  incum- 
brance of  such  a  wife.  Cast  from  the  king's  favor, 
and  reduced  to  poverty,  she  became  almost  as  un- 
popular with  the  Normans  as  she  was  with  the 
liuglish ;  and  the  wretched  woman,  hated  by  all,  or 
justly  contemned,  passed  the  rest  of  her  life  in  wan- 
dering in  difiereut  corners  of  England,  seeking  to 
hide  her  shame  in  remote  and  secluded  places.^ 

The  Normans  had  been  gradually  encroaching  on 
the  Welsh  territory,  both  on  the  side  pf  the  Dee 
and  on  the  side  of  the  Severn,  and  now  William  in 
person  led  a  formidable  vmy  into  Wales,  where  he  is 
i>aid  to  have  struck  such  terror  that  the  native  princes 
performed  feudal  homage  to  him  at  St.  David^s,  and 
delivered  many  hostages  and  Norman  and  English 
prisoners,  with  which  he  returned  as  "  a  victorious 
conqueror."  In  the  north  of  England  he  made  i;io 
farther  progress,  and  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
retaining  the  land  he  had  occupied.  The  Scots 
again  crossed  the  Tweed. and  the  Tyne,  apd  much 
harassed  the  Norman  barons.  At  the  approach  of 
a  superior  army  they  retired ;  but  William's  officers 
did  not  follow  thein,  and  the  only  result  of  the 
expedition,  on  the  king's  side,  was  the  founding  of 
the  city  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  The  impression 
made  upon  Scotland  by  the  ConqH^ror,  when  he 
had  marched  in  person^  must  have  be^nx»f  the  slight- 
est kind,  and  his  curcumstances  never  permitted  him 
to  return.  , 

A,D.  1077-9.  Be  was  now  wounded  by  the 
^harp  tooth  of  filial  disobedience,  and  obhged  to 
be  frequently,  and  for  long  intervals,  on  the  con- 
tinent, where  a  fierce  and  unnatural  war  was 
waged  between  father  and  son.  When  William 
fint  received  the  submission  of  the  province  of 
Mame  (the  subsequent  and  unfortunate  insurrection 
of  which  we  have  mentioned),  he  had  promised 
the  inhabitants  to  make  his  eldest  son,  Robert, 

• 

»  Otimc  Vital.— FloTOOt.  Wigoim.— Infulph. 
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their  prince ;  and  before  departing  for  the  conquest 
of  England  he  stipulated,  that  in  case  of  succeeding 
in  his  enterprise,  he  would  resign  the  Duchy  of 
Normandy  to  the  same  son.  So  confident  was  he 
of  success,  that  he  permitted  the  Norman  chiefs 
who  consent^  to,  and  legnlieed  the  appointment, 
to  swear  fealty  and  render  homage  to  young  Robert 
as  their  future  sovereign.  But  all  this  was  done 
to  allay  the  jealousy  of  the  King  of  France  and  his 
other  neighbors,  uneasy  at  the  prospect  of  his 
vastly  extending  power;  and  when  he  was  firmly 
seated  in  his  conquest,  and  had  strengthened  his 
hands,  William  openly  showed  his  determination  of 
keeping  and  ruling  both  his  insular  kingdom  and 
his  continental  duchy.  Grown  up  to  man*s  estate, 
Robert  claimed  what  he  considered  his  right. 
»*  My  son,  I  wot  not  to  throw  off  my  clothes  tiU  I 
go  to  bed,''  was  the  homely  bnt  decisive  answer  of 
his  father.  Robert  was  brave  to  rashness,  am- 
bitious, impatient  of  command ;  and  a  young  prince 
in  his  circumstances  was  never  yet  without  adhe- 
rents and  counsellorB  to  urge  him  to  those  extreme 
measures  on  which  they  found  their  own  hopes  of 
fortune  and  advancement.  He  was  suspected  of 
fajining  the  flames  of  discontent  in  Brittany  as  well 
as  in  Maine,  and  to  have  had  an  understanding  with 
the  King  of  France,  when  that  monarch  frustrated 
William's  attempt  to  seiao  the  fugitive  Breton 
Raoul  de  Ga€l,  and  forced  the  King  of  England  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Dol.  Some  circumstaaoMies  which 
added  to  the  number  of  the  unnatural  elements 
already  engaged  made  Robert  declare  hiofiself  more 
openly.  In  person  he  was  less  lavored  by  nature 
than  his  two  younger  brothers  William  and  Henry, 
who  seemed  to  engross  all  their  father's  favor,  and 
who  probably  made  an  improper  use  of  the  nick- 
name of  CaurU'heusef^  which  was  given  to  Robert, 
on  account  of  the  shortness  of  his  legs.  One  day, 
when  the  king  and  his  court  were  staying  in  the 
little  town  of  I'Aigle,  William  and  Henry  went  to 
the  house  of  a  certain  Roger  Chaussi^gue,  which 
had  been  allotted  to  their  brother  Robert  for  his 
lodging,  and  installed  theniselves,  without  his  leave, 
in  the  upper  gallery  or  balcony.  After  playing  for 
a  time  at  dice,.  **as  was  the  fiishion  with  military 
men,"  ^  they  began  to  make  a  great  noise  and  up- 

J  Literallj '*  j»hort-hosc,*' or  "  short-bool"— ffrevif  Ocrea. — Orderic. 
I  ntah 

i      ^  *>  IbiqiM  MifMT  lolarivm  (sdcat  militibos  nuia  eft)  tesMris  lud*^ 
coperuut.**— Ibid. 
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roar,  and  then  they  finished  their  boyiah  pranks 
by  emptying  a  pitcher  of  water  on  the  heads  of 
Robert  and  his  comrades,  who  were  passing  in  the 
court  below.  Robert,  naturally  passionate,  prob- 
ably required  no  additional  incentive;  but  it  is 
stated,  that  one  of  his  companions,  Alberic  de 
Grantmesnil,  a  son  of  Hugh  de  Grantmesnil,  whom 
King  William  had  formerly  deprived  of  his  estates 
in  England,  instigated  the  prince  to  resent  the 
action  of  his  brothers  as  a  public  affront,  which 
could  not  be  borne  in  honor.  Robert  drew  his 
sword  and  ran  up  stairs,  vowing  he  would  wipe  out 
the  insult  with  blood.  A  great  tumult  followed, 
and  the  king,  who  rushed  to  the  spot,  had  much 
difficulty  in  quelling  it.  That  very  night  Robert 
iled  with  his  companions  to  Rouen,  fully  deter- 
mined to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt.  He  failed 
in  his  first  attempt,  which  was  to  take  the  castle  of 
Rouen ;  and  soon  after,  some  of  his  warmest  par- 
tisans were  surprised  and  made  prisoners  by  the 
king's  officers.  The  prince  escaped  across  the 
frontiers  of  Normandy  into  the  district  of  Le 
Perche,  where  Hugh,  nephew  of  Aubert  le  Ribaud, 
welcomed  him,  and  sheltered  him  in  his  castles  of 
Sorel  and  Reymalard.  By  the  mediation  of  his 
mother,  who  seems  to  have  been  fondly  attached 
to  him,  Robert  was  reconciled  to  his  father;  but 
the  reconciliation  did  not  last  long,  for  the  prince 
was  as  impatient  for  authority  as  ever;  and  the 
young  counsellors  who  surrounded  him  found  it 
unseemly  and  altogether  abominable  that  he  should 
be  left  so  poor,  through  the  avarice  of  his  father, 
as  not  to  have  a  shilling  to  give  his  faithful  friends 
who  followed  his  fortunes.^  Thus  excited,  Robert 
went  to  his  father,  and  again  demanded  possession 
of  Normandy ;  but  the  king  again  refused  him,  ex- 
horting him  at  the  same  time  to  change  his  asso- 
ciates for  serious  old  men  like  the  royal  counsellor 
and  prime  minister.  Archbishop  Lanfranc.  *«  Sire,^' 
said  Robert,  bluntly,  *«I  came  here  to  claim  my 
right,  and  not  to  listen  to  sermons — I  heard  plenty 
of  them,  and  tedious  ones  too,  when  I  was  learning 
my  grammar  *,^^  and  then  he  added,  that  he  insisted 
on  a  positive  answer  to  his  demand  of  the  ducliy. 
The  king  wrathfully  replied  that  he  would  never 
give  up  Normandy,  his  native  land,  nor  share  with 
another  any  part  of  England,  which  ho  had  won 
with  his  own  toil  and  peril.  **Well,  then,"  said 
Robert,  «^  I  will  go  and  bear  arms  among  strangers, 
and  perhaps  I  shall  obtain  from  them  what  was  re- 
fused to  me  by  my  father."  *  He  set  out  accord- 
ingly, and  wandered  through  Flanders,  Lorraine, 
Gascony,  and  other  lands,  visiting  dukes,  counts, 
fuid  rich  burgesses,  relating  his  grievances,  and 
asking  assistance ;  but  all  the  money  he  got  on 
these  eleemosynary  circuits  lie  dissipated  among 
liiinstrels  and  jug^ar^  parasites  and  prostitutes, 
and  was  thus  obliged  to  go  again  a  begging,  or 
borrow  money  at  an  enormous  interest.  Queen 
Matilda,  whose  maternal  tenderness  was  not  es- 
tranged by  the  follies  and  vices  of  her  son,  con- 
trived to  remit  him  several  sums  when  he  was  in 
great  distress.    WiUiam  discovered  this,  and  sternly 


forbade  it  for  the  future.  Bat  her  heart  still 
yearning  for  the  prodigal,  the  queen  made  further 
remittances,  and  her  secret  was  again  betrayed. 
The  king  then  reproached  her  in  bitter  terms  for 
distributing  among  his  enemies  the  treasures  he 
gave  her  to  guard  for  himself,  and  ordered  the 
arrest  of  Samson,  her  messenger,  who  had  carried 
the  money,  and  whose  eyes  he  vowed  to  tear  out 
as  a  proper  punishment.  Samson,  who  was  a 
Breton,  took  to  flight,  and  became  a  monk  *•  for  the 
salvation  both  of  body  and  soul."  ' 

After  leading  a  vagabond   life  for  some  time, 
Robert  repaired  to  the  French  court;  and  King 
Philip,   still   finding  in   him    the    instrument    he 
wanted,  openly  espoused  his  causa,  and  established 
him  in  the  castle  of  Gerberoy,  on  the  very  con- 
fines of  Normandy,  where  he  supported  himself  by 
plundering  the  neighboring  country,  and  whence 
he  corresponded  with  the  disaflfected  in  the  duchy. 
Knights  and  troops  of  adventurers  on   horseback 
flocked  to  share  the  plunder  and  the  pay  he  now 
had  to  ofl^er  them :  in  the  number  were  as  many 
Norman  as  French  subjects,  and  not  a  few  men  of 
King  WiUiam^s  own  househokl.   Burning  with  rage, 
the  king  crossed  the  Channel  with  a  formidable 
English  army,  and  came  in  person  to  direct  the 
siege  of  the  strong  castle  of  Gerberoy,  where  he 
lost  many  men  in  firuitless  operations,  and  from 
sorties  made  by  the  garrison.     With  all  his  faults, 
Robert  had   many  good  and   generous   qualities, 
which  singularly  endeared  him  to  his  friends  when 
living,  and  which,  along  with  his  cruel  misfortunes, 
caused  him  to  be  mourned  when  dead.     Ambition, 
passion,  and  evil  counsel  had  lulled  and  stu pitied, 
but  had  not  extirpated  his  natural  feelings.     One 
day,  in  a  sally  from  his  castle,  he  chanced  to  engage 
■  in  single  combat  with  a  stalwart  warrior  clad  m 
I  mail,  and  concealed,  like  himself,  with  the  visor  of 
I  his  helm.     Both  were  valiant  and  well  skilled  in 
j  the  use  of  their  weapons,  but,  after  a  fierce  combst, 
I  Robert  wounded  and  unhorsed  his  antagonist.    In 
I  the  voice  of  the  fallen  warrior,  who  shouted  for 
I  assistance,  the  prince,  who  was  about  to  folk)w  up 
his  advantage  with  a  death-stroke,  recognized  his 
;  father,  and,  instantly  dismounting,  feU  on  his  knees, 
I  craved  forgiveness  with  tears,  and  helping  him  to 
his  saddle,  saw  hiin  safely  out  of  the  melte  which 
,  now  thickened.     The  men  who  were  coming  up  tQ 
the  king*s  assistance,  and  bringing  a  second  horse 
;  for  him  to  mount,  were  nearly  all  killed.     William 
I  rode  away  to  his  camp  on  Robert's  horse,  smarting 
\  with  his  wound,  and  still  cursing  his  son  who  had 
so  seasonably  mounted  him.'    He  relinquished  the 
siege  of  Gerberoy  in  despair,  and  went  to  Koiien, 
where,  as  soon  as  his  temper  permitted,  his  wife 
and  bishops,  with  many  of  the  Norman    nobles, 
I  labored  to  reconcile  him  again  to  Robert.     For  a 
,  long  time  the  iron-hearted  king  was  deaf  to  their 
I  entreaties,  or  only  irritated   by  them.     **  Why," 
I  cried  he,  **  do  you  solicit  me  in  favor  of  a  traitor 
who  has  seduced  my  men,~^my  very  pupib  in  war, 
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whom  I  fed  with  my  own  bread,  and  invested  with 
the  knightly  arms  they  wear  ?*'  ^  At  last  he  yielded, 
and  Robert,  having  again  knelt  and  wept  before 
faiiQ,  received  his  father's  pardon,  and  accompanied 
him  to  £ng]and.  But  even  now  the  reconciliation 
on  Uie  part  of  the  unforgiving  king  was  a  mere 
matter  of  policy,  and  Robert,  finding  no  symptoms 
of  retomiog  affection,  and  fearing  for  his  life  or 
liberty,  soon  fled  for  the  third  lame,  and  never  saw 
his  fibber's  foce  again.  His  departure  was  followed 
by  another  paternal  malediction,  which  was  n^ver 
revoked. 

A.D.  1060.  We  have  seen  in  the  course  of  this, 
•0  we  shall  see  in  several  succeeding  reigns,  that 
bishops  were  soldiers  as  well  as  priests, — as  ready 
to  wield  the  lance  as  the  crosier,— -and  especially 
ambi^U8  of  temporal  commands.  Walcher  de 
Lorraine,  installed  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham  and 
hia  strong  castle  «« on  ^e  highest  hill,"  soon  united 
to  his  episcopal  functions  the  pohtical  and  military 
government  of  Northumberland*  The  admirers  of 
the  earl-bishop  boasted  that  he  was  equally  skilful 
io  repressing  rebellion  with  the  edge  of  the  sword 
and  reforming  the  morals  of  the  English  by  elo- 
quent discourse.^  The  plain  truth,  however,  seems 
to  be,  that  the  Lorraine r  was  a  harsh  task*master 
to  the  English,  laying  heavy  labors  and  taxes  upon 
them,  and  permitting  the  officers  under  him  and 
his  meuHit-arms  to  plunder,  insult,  and  kill  them 
with  impunity.^  Linlf,  an  Englishman  of  noble 
birth,  and  endeared  by  his  good  qualities  to  the 
whole  province,  ventured,  on  being  robbed  by  some 
of  Wakher's  sateltites,  to  lay  his  complaint  before 
tbe  bishop.  Shortly  after  making  this  accusation, 
Liuif  was  murdered  by  night  in  his  manor-house, 
near  the  city  of  Durham,  and  it  was  well  proved 
that  one  Gilbert,  and  others  in  the  bishop's  service, 
were  the  perpetrators  of  the  foul  deed.  «( Here- 
upon,'* says  an  old  writer,  *«the  malice  of  the 
people  was  kindled  against  him,  and  when  it  was 
kouwn  that  he  had  received  the  murderers  into  his 
booda  and  fovored  them  as  before,  they  stomached 
the  matter  highly."  Secret  meetings  were  held  at 
the  dead  of  night,  and  the^  Northumbrians,  who  had 
lo«t  none  of  their  old  spirit,  and  were  absolutely 
driven  to  madness,  because,  among  other  causes  of 
eodearment,  Linlf  had  married  the  widow  of  Earl 
Siward,  the  mother  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  Waltheof, 
resolved  to  take  a  sanguinary  vengeance.  Both 
parties  met  by  agreement  at  Gateshead;^  the 
btthop,  who  protested  hia  innocence  of  the  homi- 
cide, in  the  pomp  of  power,  surrounded  by  his 
retainers ;  the  Northumbrians,  in  humble  guise,  as 
if  to  petition  their  lord  for  justice,  though  every  man 
among  them  carried  a  sharp  weapon  hid  under  his 
garment.  The  bishop,  alarmed  at  the  number  of 
English  that  continued  to  flock  to  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, retired  with  all  his  retinue  into  the  church. 

■  Tinmef  meos,  qaot  altti  et  armis  miliuritras  decoraTi,  abdiuit.— 
OHctic  ViiaL 

'  FneavK  whaflinwin  g«iita  ^iwlio,  ei  lefomuBt  moras  •loquio.— 
V.'  .1  Malna. 
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The  people  then  signified  in  plain  terms  that,  unless 
he  came  forth  and  showed  himself,  they  would  fire 
the  place  where  he  stood.  As  he  did  not  move,  the 
threat  was  executed.  Then,  seeing  the  smoke  and 
flames  arising,  he  caused  Gilbert  and  his  accomplices 
to  be  thrust  out  of  the  church.  The  people  fell 
with  savage  joy  on  the  murderers  of  Liulf,  and  cut 
them  to  pieces.  Half  suflfocated  by  the  heat  and 
smoke,  the  bishop  himself  wrapped  the  skirts  of  his 
gown  over  his  face  and  came  to  the  threshold  of  the 
door.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  moment  of 
hesitation,  but  a  voice  was  heard  among  the  crowd, 
saying,  "Good  rede,  short  rede!  Slay  ye  the 
bishop!"  and  the  bishop  was  slain  accordingly.* 
The  foreigners  had  nothing  left  but  the  alternative 
of  being  burnt  alive  or  perishing  by  the  sword. 
The  bishop's  chaplain  seemed  to  give  a  preference 
to  the  former  death,  for  he  lingered  long  in  the 
burning  church ;  but,  in  the  end,  he  was  compelled 
by  the  raging  fire  to  come  out,  and  was  also  slain 
and  hacked  to  pieces — »*  as  he  had  well  deserved," 
adds  an  okl  historian,  "  being  the  main  promoter  of 
all  the  mischief  that  had  been  done  in  the  country."' 
Of  all  who  had  accompanied  the  bishop  to  the  tragi- 
cal meeting  at  Gateshead,  only  two  were  left  alive, 
and  these  were  menials  of  English  birth.  Above 
a  hundred  men,  Normans  and  Flemings,  perished 
with  Walcher.'  The  conspirators  attacked  the 
castle  at  Durham ;  but  finding  it  well  defended  by 
a  numerous  garrison,  and  altogether  too  Strong  for 
them,  they  gave  up  the  siege  the  fourth  day,  and 
dispersed. 

A.  n.  1082.  William  intrusted  to  one  bishop  the 
oflfice  of  avenging  another.  His  half-brother,  Odo, 
the  fierce  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  marched  to  Durham 
with  a  numerous  army.  He  found  no  force  on  foot 
to  resist  him,  but  he  treated  the  whole  country  as 
an  insurgent  province,  and  making  no  distinction  ot 
persons,  and  employing  no  judicial  forms,  he  be 
headed  or  mutilated  all  the  men  he  could  find  in 
their  houses.  Some  persons  of  property  bought 
their  lives  by  surrendering  everything  they  pos 
sessed.  By  this  exterminating  expedition  Odo  ob 
tained  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  greatest 
"dominators  of  the  English  ;"  but  it  seems  to  havu 
been  the  last  he  commanded,  and  disgraced  with 
cruelty,  during  the  reign  of  William.  This  church- 
man, besides  being  Bishop  of  Bayeux  in  Normandy, 
was  Earl  of  Kent  in  England,  and  held  many  high 
ofifices  in  this  island,  where  he  had  accumulated 
enormous  wealth,  chiefly  by  extortion,  or  a  base 
selling  of  justice.  For  some  years  a  splendid 
dream  of  ambition,  which  he  thought  he  could 
realize  by  means  of  money,  increased  his  rapacity. 
There  were  many  instances  in  those  -  ages  of  kings 
becoming  monks,  but  not  one  of  a  Catholic  priest 
becoming  a  king.  Profane  crowns  being  out  of  his 
reach,  Odo  aspired  to  a  sacred  one,  to  the  tiara, 
that  triple  crown  of  Rome  which  gradually  obtained, 
in  another  shape,  a  homage  more  widely  extended 
than  that  paid  to  the  Caesars.  His  dream  was 
cherished  by  the  predictions  of  some  Italian  astro- 
logers, who,  living  in  his  service,  and  being  well 
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paid,  assured  him  that  he  would  be  the  Buccessor 
t>f  Gregory  VII.,  the  reigning  pope.  Odo  opened  a 
correspondence  with  the  eternal  city  by  means  of 
Hnglish  and  Norman  pilgrims,  who  were  constantly 
Hocking  thither,  bought  a  palace  at  Rome,  and  sent 
rich  presents  to  the  senators.  His  project  was  not 
nltogether  so  visionary  as  it  has  been  considered  by 
most  writers,  and  we  can  hardly  understand  why 
liis  half-brother  William  should  have  checked  it, 
unless  indeed  his  interference  proceeded  from  his 
desire  of  getting  possession  of  the  bishop's  wealth. 
Ten  years  before  the  Conqueror  invaded  England, 
Robert  Guiscard,  one  of  twelve  heroic  Norman 
brothers,  had  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  the  greater 
[mrt  of  those  beautiful  countries  that  are  now  in- 
«-luded  within  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Nor- 
man lance  was  dreaded  in  all  the  rest  of  Italy,  and, 
with  a  Norman  pope  established  at  Rome,  the 
:  upremacy  of  that  people  might  have  been  extended 
from  one  end  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  other.  The 
Bishop  of  Bayeux  had  some  reason  for  counting  on 
the  sympathy  of  his  powerful  countrymen  in  the 
r<outh,  the  close  neighbors  of  Rome ;  and  the  in- 
tiuence  of  gold  had  been  felt  before  now  in  the 
college  of  cardinals  and  the  elections  of  popeb.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Norman  chiefs  entered  into  Odo's  views,  and  when 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  set  out  for  Italy  in  person, 
»i  brilliant  escort  was  formed  for  him.  "  Hugh  the 
Wolf,"  the  famous  Earl  of  Chester,  who  had  a  long 
account  of  sin  to  settle  if  he  considered  the  butcher- 
ing of  English  and  Welsh  as  crimes,  was  anxious  to 
go  to  Rome,  and  joined  the  bishop,  with  some  con- 
tsiderable  barons,  his  friends,  and  much  money. 

The  king  was  in  Normandy  when  he  heard  of 
this  expedition,  which  had  been  prepared  in  great 
secrecy,  and  being  resolute  in  his  determination  of 
stopping  it,  he  instantly  set  sail  for  England.  He 
surprised  the  aspirant  to  the  popedom  at  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  seized  his  treasures,  and  summoned  him 
before  a  council  of  Normah  barons  hastily  assembled 
at  that  island.  Here  the  king  accused  his  half- 
brother  of  "untruth  and  sinister  dealings,*'  —  of 
having  abused  his  power  both  as  viceroy  and  judge, 
and,  as  an  earl  of  the  realm,  of  having  maltreated 
the  English  beyond  measure,  to  the  great  danger  of 
the  common  cause,  of  having  robbed  the  churches 
of  the  land,  and,  finally,  of  having  seduced  and 
attempted  to  carry  out  of  England,  and  beyond  the 
.\Jps,  the  warriors  of  the  king,  who  needed  their 
services  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  kingdom. 
Having  exposed  his  grievances,  William  asked  the 
council  what  such  a  brother  deserved  at  his  hands  ? 
No  one  durst  answer :  **  An-est  him,  then !"  cried 
the 'king,  "and  see  that  he  be  well  looked  to!"  If 
they  had  been  backward  in  pronouncing  an  opinion, 
they  were  still  more  averse  to  lay  hands  on  a 
bishop:  not  one  of  the  council  moved,  though  it 
was  the  king  that  ordered  them.  William  then 
advanced  himself,  and  seized  the  prelate  by  his 
robe.  "I  am  a  clerk,  a  priest,"  cried  Odo.  "I 
am  a  minister  of  the  Lord :  the  pope  alone  has  the 
right  of  judging  me !"  But  his  brother,  without 
losing  his  hold,  replied,  "I  do  not  arrest  you  as 


Bishop  of  Bayeux,  imt  as  Earl  of  Kent."^  Odo 
was  carried  forthwith  to  Normandy,  and,  instead  of 
crossing  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  was  shut  op 
in  the  dungeon  of  a  castle.  Some  of  the  worst 
crinoes  imputed  to  Odo  had  been  committed  at  the 
order  and  for  the  service  of  his  brother,  but  Wil- 
liam probably  found  a  relief  in  laying  as  much  of  the 
guilt  as  he  could  on  another's  ahonkiera ;  and  the 
bishop  was  bo  universally  detested  by  the  English 
people,  that  the  king  became  almost  popular  among 
th^m  by  the  punishment  he  awarded. 

Soon  after  imprisoning  his  brother,  William  lost 
his  wife,  Matilda,  whom  he  topderly  loved;  and 
after  her  death,  it  was  observed,  or  fiincied,  he 
became  more  suspicious,  more  jealous  of  the  au- 
thority of  his  oM  companions  in  arms,  and  more 
avaricious  than  ever.  The  coming  on  of  old  age 
is,  however,  enough  in  itself  to  account  for  snch  a 
change  in  such  a  man.  After  a  lapse  of  ten  years, 
the  Danes  were  again  heard  of.  The  fleet  and 
army  which  had  cooperated  so  badly  with  Edgar 
Atheling  and  the  Northumbrians,  and  so  shame- 
fully deserted  them  in  the  hour  of  need,  when  the 
Conqueror  marched  upon  York,  returned  to  Den- 
mark a  shattered  and  dishonored  wreck,  havin» 
been  assailed  by  tempests  on  their  way.  Suena 
Estridsen  disgraced  and  banished  Osboern,  t^'e 
commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition,  who  was  his 
own  brother,  charging  him  with  corrupt  and  faith- 
less conduct.  He  then  assembled  a  second  (ieet 
for  the  assistance  of  the  English  confederates,  who 
maintained  the  struggle  in  the  fen  country  with 
Hereward;  but  when  these  ships  reached  our 
eastern  coast,  those  on  board  found  that  WiUtani 
was  provided  with  a  maritime  force  quite  sufficient 
to  prevent  their  hmding  or  assisting  the  patriots. 
The  fleet  then  returned  to  Denmark  with  no  more 
success,  but  with  less  dishonor,  than  the  one  that 
had  preceded  it. 

In  a  short  space  of  time  both  Sueno  and  his  legiti- 
mate son  Harold  departed  this  life.  Canute  the 
Dane,  who  was  illegitimate,  like  William  the  Nor- 
man, then  ascended  the  throne,  and  though  be 
ended  It  as  a  saint  he  began'  his  reign  like  a  warrior, 
and  laid  claim  to  England  as  successor  of  his  name- 
sake Canute  the  Great.  Not  relying  wholly  on  the 
strength  of  Denmark,  he  applied  to  the  Norwegians 
for  assistance,  after  the  fashion  of  old  times,  not 
forgetting  to  remind  them  of  the. glory  thhir  fore- 
fathers had  obtained  in  England.  Olaf,  or  Olare, 
Bumamed  the  Peaceful,  was  tiien  King  of  Norway. 
A  meeting  between  the  two  kings  took  place  upon 
the  river  Gotha-Elf,  near  Konungahella  (or  Koog- 
hell),  at  that  time  the  capital  of  the  Norwegian 
kingdom.  Olave  approved  of  the  enterprise  as  a 
just  one,  and  promised  tx>  furnish  sixty  ships,  but 
declined  taking  any  fVtrther  part  in  il,  afRmung 
that  Norway  could  no  longer  fdmisfa  ffooh  an  ar- 
mament as  had  followed  his  fiaither  Hardrada  to 
the  Humber;  and  that  he,  Olave,  was  far  from 
being  such  a  general  aa  Hardrada.  Ohive  must 
have  remembered  the  fearful  catastrophe  of  Stam- 
ford-bridge, the  generosity  he  experienced  from 
>  Chran.  Sax.^FIoront.— Malmsb.^Ordcric 
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Harold  when  a  captiTe  in  hk  hands,  and  the  vow 
hts  took  to  that  unfortunate  king  to  maintain  con- 
stant faith  and  friendahip  with  the  EngliBh.^    It  is  j 


probable,  howoTer,  that  he  woiirid  not  consider  a 
war  made  on  the  Normans  in  England  as  a  breach 
of  that  vow;  and  that  the  narrow  scale  of  his  co- 
operation was  really  owing  to  the  cause  he  assigned 
to  Canute,  namely,  that  the  strength  of  Norway 
had  been  exhausted  by  Hardrada^s  fatal  expedition. 
In  another  quarter  to  which  he  applied  Canute 
receired  more  liberal  promises;  his  father-in-law, 
Robert,  Earl  of  Ffamders,  enga^ng  to  join  him  with 
six  hundred  ships.    The  united  armament,  it  was 
calcalatedf  would  amount  to  a  thousand  saiL    Clave 
eent  his  sixty  ships  with  suffiment  promptitude; 
bat  we  have  not  discovered  the  state  of  preparation 
of  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  who  possibly  had  promised 
more  than  he  could  perform.     Delays  of  various 
kinds  arose ;  and  when  Canute  had  fixed  the  day 
for  saifing,  he  discovered  that  his  own  brother,  the 
governor  of  Sleswic,  who  was  engaged  to  accom- 
pany him  to  England,  had  secretly  withdrawn  from 
the  fleet  to  his  government,  intending  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  absence,  and  seize  the  Danish  throne. 
He  was  apprehended,  and  sent  in  chains  to  Flan- 
ders, there  to  be  kept  in  safe  prison ;  but  all  this 
caused  still  further  delay,  and  the  traitor  left  many 
partisans  in  the  fleet.    These  men,  among  whom 
it  appears  were  some  officers  of  high  rank,  reported 
among  the  loariners  and  soldiers  that  the  provisions 
for  the  voyage  would  be  found  insufficient;   and 
many  left  their  ships   from  the  dread  of  being 
starved  at  sea.     There  was  also  the  discouragement 
of  bad  weather,  contrary  winds,  and  inauapicious 
ooens ;  and  the  gold  of  the  wealthy  king  of  Eng- 
land is  said  to  have  been  agsin  empbyed  in  Den- 
mark.     Desertion  at  last .  took  place  to  such  an 
extent  that  Canute,  abandoned  by  his  own,  was  left 
with  only  the  Norwegian  fleet ;  and  thus  the  last 
iovaaion  finom  the  Baltic  with  which  England  was 
threatened  was  wholly  frustrated*'    The  intention 
of  Canute,  his  alliances  and  preparations,  of  all  of 
which  fae  was  well  informed,  kept  Wilham  in  a 
state  of  anxiety<  for  nearly  two  whole  years,  and 
wore  the  cause  of  his  laying  fresh  bi^rdens  upon 
hif  Engiish  subjects^    He  revived,  the  odious  Dane- 
gelt;  and  because  naeny  lands  and  manors  which 
bad  been  charged  with  it  in  the  time  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxoif  kings  ^ad  been  specially  exempted  from 
this  tax  when  be  granted  ^em  in  fief  to  his  nobles, 
he  made  np  the  deficiency  by  raising  it  upon  the 
other  bmds  to  the  rate  of  six  shillings  a  hide.     The 
money  be  thns  obtai|ied«  with  part  of  the  treasures 
he  had^raassed*  was  employed  in  hiring  and  bring- 
ias  over  foreign  auxiliaries;  for  though  he  coijild 
re\f  OB  an  English*  SJmiy  when  fighting  against 
Frenehaeo^  or  the  people  of  Normandy,  Maine, 
and  BriManl^  he  could  not  trust  tjxem  at  hpme ;  and 
heweftktiew  that  smny  of: them  on  the.  eastern 
aad  aortbeastern   shores  woMid  join  the  Danish 
iaradva  heart  sjpd  hand«  instead  of  oj^ppaing  them* 
Ue  therefore  colUctedi  as  he  had  done  before,  men 
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of  all  nations;  and  these  came  across  the  Channel 
in  such  numbers  that,  according  to  the  chroniclerf, 
people  began  to  wonder  how  the  land  could  feed  so 
many  hungry  bellies.  These  hordes  of  foreigners 
sorely  oppressed  the  natives,  for  William  qnartere<i 
them  throughout  the  country,  to  be  paid  as  well  as 
supported.  They  were  mostly  foot-soldiers,  which 
implies  that  they  were  men  of  a  very  low  and  rudi< 
condition ;  for  at  this  period  soldiers  of  fortune  of 
any  pretension  served  only  on  horseback.  One  of 
the  bands  which  he  thus  engaged  belonged  to 
Hugh,  a  brother  of  the  French  king ;  but  this  was 
probably  of  a  cbiss  superior  to  the  rest. 

To  complete  the  miseries  inflicted  upon  Enghind 
at  this  time,  William  ordered  all  the  land  lying  near 
the  sea-coast  to  be  laid  waste,  so  that,  if  the  Danes 
should  land,  they  would  find  no  ready  supply  of  food 
or  forage.^ 

The  Conqueror  had  often  felt  the  want  of  ii 
naval  force,  but  he  had  not  the  same  genius  for 
maritime  as  for  military  aflairs;  and  it  requires 
more  time  to  make  good  sailors  than  to  make  good 
soldiers.  Knowing,  however,  that  to  encourago 
commerce  was  the  best  means  of  fostering  a  navy, 
he  repeatedly  invited  foreigners  to  frequent  his 
ports,  promising  that  they  and  their  property  should 
be  perfectly  secure.  But  he  did  not  live  to  possess 
a  navy  of  his  own.  The  spirit  of  Englishmen,  who 
were  more  prone  to  the  sea  than  his  Normans,  wo  < 
depressed  under  his  iron  rule ;  nor  did  this  country- 
make  any  approach  towards  her  naval  supremacy 
until  several  reigns  after. 

Another  domestic  cakmity  affiicted  the  latter 
years  of  the  Conqueror,  for  he  saw  a  violent  jeal- 
ousy growing  up  between  his  favorite  sons,  William 
and  Henry.  Robert,  his  eldest  son,  continued  an 
exile  or  fugitive ;  and  Richard,  his  second  son  in 
order  of  birth  (but  whom  some  make  illegitimate), 
had  been  gored  to  death  by  a  stag'  some  years  be- 
fore, as  he  was  hunting  in  the  New  Forest;  and 
he  was  noted  by  the  old  English  annalists  as  bein^ 
the  first  of  several  of  the  Conqueror's  progeny 
that  perished  in  that  place,  **the  justice  of  God 
punishing  in  him  his  father's  dispeopUng  of  that 
country." 

Perhaps  no  single  act  of  the  Conqueror  inflicter] 
more  misery  within  the  limits  of  its  operation,  anii. 
certainly,  none  has  been  more  bitterly  stigmatized 
than  his  seizure  and  wasting  of  the  lands  in  Hamp- 
shire, to  make  himself  a  hunting-ground.  Liki' 
most  of  the  great  men  of  the  time,  who  had  fev/ 
other  amusements,  William  was  passionately  fond 
of  the  chase.  The  Anglo-Saxon  kings  had  thn 
same  taste,  and  left  many  royal  parks  and  forests 
in  all  parts  of  England,  wherein  he  might  havo 
gratified  a  reasonable  passion;  but  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  possession  of  these,  and  resolveti 
to  have  a  vast  hunting-ground  **  for  his  insatiatn 
and  superfluous  pleasure"  in  the  close  neighbor- 
hood of  the  royal  city,  Winchester,  his  favorite 

1  Saxon  Cfiroo. 

•  Olher  aoooatiU  «$jr  h«  was  killed  bf  a  "  pettilent  blast**  which 
cTMsod  him  while  huaiing  j  bvt  we  believe  all  fix  the  scene  of  bis 
death  in  the  New  Forest. 
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place  of  residence.  In  an  early  part  of  his  reign 
he  therefore  seized  all  the  south  western  part  of 
Hampshire,  measuring  thirty  miles  from  Salisbury 
to  the  sea,  and  in  circumference  not  much  less  than 
ninety  miles.  This  wide  district,  before  called 
Ytene  or  Ytchtene  (a  name  yet  partially  pro- 
served),  was  to  some  extent  uninhabited,  and  fit 
for  the  purposes  of  the  chase,  abounding  in  sylvan 
spots  and  coverts;  but  it  included,  at  the  same 
time,  many  fertile  and  cultivated  manors,  which 
he  caused  to  be  totally  absorbed  in  the  surrounding 
wilderness,  and  many  towns  or  villages,  with  no 
fewer  than  thirty-six  mother  or  parish  churches, 
iill  of  which  he  demolished,  and  drove  away  the 
people,  making  them  no  compensation.  According 
to  the  indis]iutable  authority  of  Domesday-Book,  in 
which  we  have  an  accotmt  of  the  state  of  this  ter- 
ritory both  before  and  after  its  *'  afforestation,"  the 
damage  done  to  private  property  must  have  been 
immense.  In  an  extent  of  nearly  ninety  miles  in 
circumference,  one  hundred  and  eight  places,  ma- 
nors, villages,  or  hamlets  suffered  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.^  Some  melancholy  traces  of  these 
>mcient  abodes  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  are  still  to  be 
I'jund  in  the  recesses  of  the  New  Forest,  and  have 
been  described  by  a  gentleman'  who  has  passed 
much  of  his  life  in  and  near  those  woods,  and  who 
ia  the  successor  in  office  to  Sir  Walter  Tyrrell,  as 
l)ow-bearer  to  the  king.  In  many  spots,  though  no 
ruins  are  visible  above  ground,  either  the  line  of 
erections  can  be  traced  by  the  elevation  of  the  soil, 
or  fragments  of  building  materials  have  been  dis- 
covered on  turning  up  the  surface.  The  traditional 
names  of  places  still  used  by  the  foresters,  such  as 
•»  Church-place,**  "  Church-moor,"  *♦  Thomson^s 
Castle,"  seem  to  mark  the  now  solitary  spots  as  the 
sites  of  ancient  buildings  where  the  English  people 
worshiped  their  God,  and  dwelt  in  peace,  before 
they  were  swept  away  by  the  Conqueror ;  and  the 
Hame  elegant  writer  we  have  last  referred  to  sug- 
j[^est8  that  the  terminations  of  ham  and  ton,  yet 
annexed  to  some  woodlands,  may  be  taken  as  evi- 
dence of  the  former  existence  of  hamlets  and  towns 
in  the  forest.^ 

We  have  entered  into  these  slight  details  because 
some  foreign  writers,  at  the  head  of  whom  is  Vol- 
taire, have  professed  a  disbelief  of  the  early  history 
of  t^e  New  Forest,  and  because  some  native  writ- 
ers, including  even  Dr.  Warton,  who  was  *«  natu- 
rally disposed  to  cting  to  the  traditions  of  antiquity," 
fancying  there  were  no  existing  ruins  or  traces  of 
such  desolatioQ,  have   doubted  whether  William 

1  Warner,  Topographioal  Raouarka  on  the  Southweatam  parta  of 
Ilampahire. 

>  William  Stewart  Rom,  Baq.  The  office  of  bow-bearer  for  tbe 
New  Fbfeat  ia  bow,  of  oourae,  a  afaieeare,  and  it  ii  almoat  porelf 
honorarj,— the  aalaiy  beiof^  fortj  shillinga  in  the  year  and  one  buck  in 
the  aeason.  In  his  oath  of  office  the  bow-bearer  aweara  "  to  be  of  good 
liehavior  towanla  hia  oajestj'e  wild  beaate^ 

*  8oe  notea  to  **The  Red  King/*  a  apirited  poem,  in  which  the 
mannera  and  coetume  of  the  period  are  careruUj  preserved.  Mr. 
Roee  justly  olnervea,  *'  That  this  cannot  be  considered  aa  one  of  thoce 
'  hiatorieal  doabCa,'  the  aolution  of  which  inTolves  nothinip  beyond  the 
mere  diaeatanglement  of  an  intrkmte  knot.  It  may  be  considered  aa 
making  one  of  a  series  of  acta  of  tyranny,  unTarniahed  with  any  plea 
which  might  palliate  or  disguise  its  enormity,  and,  as  such,  forming  a 
cnriutts  feature  in  the  hiatory  of  manners." 


I  destroyed  villages,  castles,  and  churches,  tfaongfa 
;  that  demoUtion   is  recorded  by  chroniclers    who 
I  wrote  a  very  short  time  after  the  event,  aod   is 
proved  beyond  the  reach  of  a  doubt  by  Domesday* 
Book.    If  any  other  proof  were  necessaiyt  it  ought 
I  to  be  found  in  the  universal  tradition  of  the  people 
in  all  ages,  that  on  account  of  the  unusual  crimes 
I  and   cruelties  conunitted  there  by  William,   God 
,  made  the  New  Forest  the  death-scene  of  three 
[  princes  of  his  own  blood.    The  seizure  of  a  waste 
or  wholly  'uninhabited   district  would   have    been 
.  nothing  extraordinary :  it  was  the  sufferings  of  the 
I  people,  who  were  driven  from  their  villages,  the 
,  wrongs  done  the  clergy,  whose  churches  were  de- 
stroyed, that  made  the  deep  and  ineffiiceable  im- 
pression.' 

At  the  same  time  that  die  Conqueror  thus 
enlarged  the  field  of  his  own  pleasuree  at  the 
expense  of  his  subjects,  he  enacted  new  laws,  by 
which  he  prohibited  hunting  in  any  of  his  forests, 
I  and  rendered  the  penalties  more  severe  than  ever 
:  had  been  inflicted  for  such  offences.  At  this 
period  the  killing  of  a  man  might  be  atoned  for 
by  payment  of  a  moderate  fine  or  composition :  but 
not  so,  by  the  New  Forest  laws,  the  slaying  of  one 
of  the  king's  beasts  of  chase.  *«  He  ordained,"  says 
the  Saxon  Chronicle,  •*  that  whosoever  should  kill 
a  stag  or  a  deer  shouM  have  his  eyes  torn  out :  wild 
boars  were  protected  in  the  same  manner  as  deer, 
and  he  even  made  statutes  equally  severe  to  pre- 
serve the  hares.  This  savage  king  loved  wild 
beasts  as  if  he  had  been  their  father  P*  These 
forest  laws,  which  were  executed  with  rigor  against 
the  English,  caused  great  misery,  for  numy  of  them 
depended  on  the  chase  as  a  chief  means  of  subsist- 
Mice.  By  including  in  his  royal  domain  all  the 
great  forests  of  England,  and  insisting  on  his  right 
to  grant  or  refuse  permission  to  hunt  in  them,  Wil- 
liam gave  sore  offence  to  many  of  his  Norman 
nobles,  who  were  as  much  addicted  to  the  sport  as 
himself,  but  who  were  prohibited  from  keeping 
sporting  dogs,  even  on  their  own  estates,  unless 
they  subjected  the  poor  animals  to  a  mutilation  of 
the  fore-paws,  that  rendered  them  unfit  for  hunt- 
ing. From  their  first  establishment,  and  through 
their  different  gradations  of  «« forest  laws''  and 
»«game  laws,"  these  jealous  regulations  have  con- 
stantly been  one  of  the  most  oopioos  sources  of  dis- 
sension, litigation,  violence,  and  bloodshed. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1086,  WiiUam 
summoned  all  the  chiefs  of  the  army  of  the  Con- 
quest, the  sous  of  those  chiefii,  and  every  one  to 
whom  he  had  given  a  fief,  to  meet  him  at  Salis- 
bury. All  the  barons  and  all  the  abbots  came* 
attended  with  men-at*arms  and  part  of  their  vas- 
sals; the  whole  assemblage,  it  is  said,  amounting 
to  60,000  men.  The  chiefs,  both  lay  and  church- 
men, took  again  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  homage 
to  the  king ;  but  the  assertion,  that  they  rendered 
the  same  to  Prince  William,  as  his  suecessor, 
seems  to  be  without  good  foundation.     Shortly 

1  According  to  most  of  the  (dd  writers  aome  moiiaateriea  were  abo 
deatroyed.  As  the  Saxon  boildinga  were  chiefly  of  wood,  it  is  naivral 
that  the  traces  left  of  them  should  be  slight. 
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afUr  iiBceiving  tiiese  new  pledgee,  William,  accom* 
panied  by  hk  two  aona,  passed  over  to  the  conti- 
nent,  taking  ynth  him  '^a  mighty  mass  of  money 
fitted  for  some  great  attempt,"  and  being  followed 
by  die  Dnrnberieaa  cnnes  of  the  English  peopie. 
The  enterprise  he  had  on  hand  was  a  war  with 
France,  for  the  possession  of  the  city  of  Mantes, 
with  the  territory  sitoated  between  the  Epte  and 
the  Oise,  which  was  then  called  the  country  of 
Vexin.  WiHiam,  at  first,  entered  into  negotiations 
for  this  tffrrifeciry,  ^n^iich  he  claimed  as  his  right; 
hot  Philip,  the  French  king,  afler  amusing  hia  rival 
for  a  wlidle  vrith  qnibbles  and  sophisms,  marched 
troops  into  the  country,  and  secretly  authorized 
some  of  his  barans  to  make  incursions  on  the 
frontiers  of  Normandy.  During  the  negotiations 
William  feD  sick,  and  kept  his  bed.  As  he  ad- 
vanced in  years  he  grew  excessively  fiit,  and,  spite 
of  his  violent  exercise,  his  indulgence  in  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  table  had  given  him  considerable  rotun- 
dity of  person.  On  the  score  of  many  grudges,  his 
hatred  of  the  French  king  was  intense;  and  Philip 
now  drove  him  to  frenzy,  by  saying,  as  a  good  joke 
among  his  courtiers,  that  his  cousin  William  was  a 
long  while  lying  in,  but  that  no  doubt  there  would 
be  a  fine  churching  when  he  was  delivered.  On 
hearing  diis  coarse  and  insipid  jest,  the  conqueror 
of  England  swore  by  the  most  terrible  of  his  oaths 
— by  the  splendor  and  birth  of  Christ — that  he 
would  be*  churched  in  Notre  Dame,  the  cathedral 
of  Paris,  and  present  so  many  wax  torches,  that  all 
France  should  be  set  in  a  blaze.^ 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  July  (1087)  that  he 
was  in  a  state  to  mount  his  war  horse,  though  it  is 
asserted  by  a  contemporary  that  he  was  convales- 
cent before  then,  and  expressly  waited  that  season 
to  make  his  vengeance  the  more  dreadful  to  the 
country.  The  corn  was  almost  ready  for  the 
sickle,  the  grapes  hung  in  rich,  ripening  clusters 
00  the  vines,  when  William  marched  his  cavalry 
through  the  corn-fields,  and  made  his  soldiery  tear 
Qp  the  vines  by  the  roots,  and  cut  down  the  pleas- 
tot  trees.  His  destructive  host  was  soon  before 
Mantes,  which  was  either  taken  by  surprise  and 
treachery,  or  ofifered  but  a  feeble  resistance.  At 
hii  orders,  the  troops  fired  the  unfortunate  town, 
sparing  neither  church  nor  monastery,  bat  doing 
their  beat  to  reduce  the  whole  to  a  heap  of  ashes. 
As  the  Conqueror  rode  up  to  view  the  ruin  he  had 
DMde,  his  horse  put  his  fore-feet  on  some  embers 
or  hot  anders,  which  caused  him  to  swerve  or 
phage  so  violently,  that  the  heavy  rider  was  thrown 
on  the  high  pununel  of  the  saddle,  and  grievously 
bruised.  The  king  dismounted  in  great  pain,  and 
Borer  more  put  foot  in  stirrup.'  He  was  carried 
slowly  in  a  litter  to  Rouen,  and  again  laid  in  his 
bed.  The  bruise  had  produced  a  rupture,  and 
being  in  a  bad  habit  of  body,  and  somewhat  ad. 
vanced  in  years,  it  was  soon  evident  to  all,  and 
even  to  himself,  that  the  consequence  would  be 
fitaL    Being  distmrbed  by  the  noise  and  bustle  of 

*  Ctena.  6t  NonBaad.-~fik«D|ton.-^It  wu  the  oattom  for  woniau, 
V  tiMr  ekarcbiaf f  to  cnrj  lighted  tapen  in  their  handi. 
'  OrAenc— Aai^  Seen. 


Rouen,  and  no  doubt  desirous  of  dyuxg  in  a  holy 
place,  he  had  himaelf  carried  to  the  monastery  of 
St.  Gervas,  outside  of  the  city  walls.  There  he 
lingered  for  six  week^,  surrounded  by  doctors  who 
could  do  him  no  good,  and  by  priests  and  monks, 
who,  at  least,  did  not  neglect  the  opportunity  of 
doing  much  good  for  others.  Becoming  sensible 
of  the  approach  of  death,  his  heart  softened  for  the 
first  time ;  and  though  he  preserved  his  kingly  de. 
corum,  and  conversed  calmly  on  the  wonderful 
events  of  his  life,  he  is  said  to  have  felt  the  vanity 
of  all  human  grandeur,  and  a  keen  remorse  for  the 
crimes  and  cmelties  he  had  committed.  He  sent 
money  to  Mantes,  to  rebuild  the  churches  he  had 
burned,  and  he  ordered  large  sums  to  be  paid  to 
the  churches  and  monasteries  in  England;  «Mn 
order,*'  says  an  old  chronicler,  ««that  he  might 
obtain  remission  for  the  robberies  he  had  committed 
there."  It  was  represented  to  him,  that  one  of  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  mercy  from  God  was  to 
show  mercy  to  man ;  and  at  length  he  consented  to 
the  instant  release  of  his  state-prisoners,  some  of 
whom  had  pined  in  dungeons  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  Of  those  that  were  English  among 
these  captives,  the  most  conspicuous  were.  Earl 
Morcar,  Beorn,  and  Ulnoth,  or  Wulnot,  the  brother 
of  Harold :  of  the  Normans,  Roger  Fitz-Osborn, 
formerly  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  Odo,  Bishop  of 
Bayeux,  his  own  half-brother.  The  pardon  which 
was  wrung  from  him  with  most  difficulty  was  that 
of  Odo,  whom,  at  firsts  he  excepted  in  his  act  of 
grace,  saying  he  was  a  firebrand*  that  would  ruin 
both  England  and  Normandy  if  set  at  large. 

His  two  younger  sons,  William  and  Henry, 
were  assiduous  round  the  death-bed  of  the  king, 
waiting  impatiently  for  the  declaration  of  his  last 
will.  A  day  or  two  before  his  death,  the  Con- 
queror assembled  some  of  his  chief  prelates  and 
barons  in  his  sick  chamber,  and  declared  in  their 
presence  that  he  bequeathed  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy, with  Maine  and  its  other  dependencies,  to 
his  eldest  son,  Robert,  whom,  it  is  alleged,  he  could 
not  put  aside  in  the  order  of  succession,  as  the 
Normans  were  mindful  of  the  oaths  they  had  taken, 
with  his  father's  consent,  to  that  unfortunate 
prince,  and  were  much  attached  to  him.  *^  As  to 
the  crown  of  England,"  said  the  dying  monarch, 
*^  I  bequeath  it  to  no  one,  as  I  did  not  receive  it, 
like  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  in  inheritance  from 
my  father,  but  acquired  it  by  conquest  and  the 
shedding  of  blood  with  mine  own  good  sword.  The 
succession  to  that  kingdom  I  therefore  leave  to  the 
decision  of  God,  only  desiring  most  fervently  that 
my  son  William,  who  has  ever  been  dutiful  to  me 
in  all  things,  may  obtain  it,  and  prosper  in  it." 
«*  And  what  do  you  give  unto  me,  O  my  father  ?" 
impatiently  cried  Prince  Henry,  who  had  not 
been  mentioned  in  this  distribution.  «*  Five  thou- 
sand pounds'  weight  of  silver  out  of  my  treasury," 
was  his  answer.  «»But  what  can  I  do  with  five 
thousand  pounds  of  silver,  if  I  have  neither  lands 
nor  a  home?"  ^*Be  patient,"  replied  the  king, 
"and  have  trust  in  the  Lord;  suffer  thy  elder 
brothers  to  precede  thee — thy  time  will  come  after 
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their^s."^  Heory  went  straight,  and  drew  the 
silver,  which  he  weighed  with  gaeat  care,  and  then 
furnished  himself  with  a  strong  coffer,,  well  pro* 
i«cted  with  locks  and  iron  findings,  to  keep  his 
treasure  in.  William  left  the  king's  bedside  at  the 
same  time,  and,  without  waiting  to  see  the  breath 
out  of  the  old  man's  body,  hastened  over  to  Englaad 
to  look  after  his  crown. 

About  sunrise,  on  the  9th  of  September,  the 
Conqueror  was  for  a  moment  roused  from  a  stupor 
into  which  he  had  fallen  by  the  sound  of  bells :  he 
eagerly  inquired  what  the  noise  meant,  and  was 
answered  that  they  were  tolling  the  hour  of  prime 
in  the  church  of  St.  Mary.  He  lifted  his  bands  to 
heaven,  and  saying,  *»  I  reconunend  my  soul  to  my 
Lady  Mary,  the  holy  mother  of  God,'*  instantly  ex- 
pired. The  events  which  foUowed  his  dissolution 
not  only  give  a  striking  picture  of  the  then  un- 
settled state  of  society,  but  also  of  the  character 
and  affections  of  the  men  that  waited  on  princes 
and  conquerors.  William's  last  faint  sigh  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  flight  and  scramble.  The 
knights,  priests,  and  doctors  who  had  passed  the 
night  near  him,  put  on  their  spurs  as  soon  as  jbhey 
t  Onlsrie 


saw  him  dead,  mounted  their  horses,  and  galloped 
off  to  their  several  homes,  to  look  after  tiieir  prop- 
erty and  their  own  interests.  The  king's  servants 
and  some  vassals  of  minor  rank,  left  behind,  then 
proceeded  to  rifle  the  apartment  of  the  arms,  silver 
vessels,  linen,  the  royal  dresses,  and  everything  it 
contained,  and  then  were  to  horse  and  away  like 
the  rest.  From  prince  to  tierce,*  or  for  about  three 
hours,  the  corpse  of  the  mighty  conqueror,  aban. 
dosed. by  all,  lay  in  a  state  of  almost  perfect  naked- 
ness on  the  bare  boards.  The  citisens  of  Rouen 
were  thrown  into  as  much  consternation  as  coukl 
have  been  excited  by  a  conquering^  enemy  at  their 
gates :  they  either  ran  about  the  streets  asking  news 
and  advice  from  every  one  they  chanced  to  meet,  or 
busied  themselves  in  concealing  their  movables 
and  valuables.  At  last  iJie  clergy  and  the  monks 
thought  of  the  decent  duties  owing  to  the  mortnl 
remains  of  their  sovereign ;  and,  forming  a  pro- 
cession, they  went  with  a  crucifix,  burning  tapers, 
and  incense,  to  pray  over  the  dishonored  body  for 


1  The  chroaiclem,  who  were  all  OKmln  or  priests,  always  coodC  bv 
thace  and  the  other  canvnioal  haun,  aa  JMrIa,  immw*.  ve«jMr«,  ^te. 
The  charcU  servica,  called  primes  or  primn^  and  which  immedntcly 
succeeded  matins,  began  about  six  A.  M.,  and  lasted  to  tierctt  or  frrAa, 
whiah  cooinraneed  about  nine  a.,  m. 


Church  or  St.  Stkphkn  at  Cakn.    Founded  by  William  iba  Conqueror 
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the  peace  of  its  boqI.  The  Archbishop  of  Rouen 
urdaiDed  that  the  king  should  be  interred  at  Caen, 
io  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  which  he  had  built 
and  royally  endowed.  But  even  now  it  should 
seem  there  were  none  to  do  it  honor ;  for  the 
miaate  relator  of  these  dismal  transactions,  who  was 
Ihring  at  the  time,  says  that  his  sons,  his  brothers, 
his  relations,  were  all  absent,  and  that  of  all  his 
officers,  not  one  was  found  to  take  charge  of  the 
obsequies,  and  that  it  was  a  poor  knight  whb  lived 
in  the  neighborhood  who  charged  himself  with 
tlie  trouble  and  expense  of  the  funeral,  *^out  of  his 
aatural  good  nature  and  love  of  God."  The  body 
wu  carried  by  water  on  the  Seine  and  the  sea  to 
C&eo,  where  it  was  receiTed  by  the  abbot  and 
mooks  of  St.  Stephen*8 ;  other  churchmen  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  joining  these,  a  considerable 
(Mt>ce8Bioo  was  formed;  but  as  they  went  along 
after  the  coffin  a  fire  suddenly  broke  out  in  the 
town;  laymen  and  clerks  ran  to  extinguish  it,  and 
the  brokers  of  St.  Stephen's  were  left  alone  to  con- 
dact  the  king  to  the  church.  Even  the  last  burial 
service  did  not  pass  undisturbed.  The  neighbor- 
ing bishops  and  abbots  assembled  for  this  cere- 
mony. The  mass  had  been  performed ;  the  Bbhop 
of  Erreux  had  pronounced  the  panegyric,  and  the 
body  was  about  to  be  lowered  into  the  grave  pre- 
pared for  it  in  the  church  between  the  altar  and 
the  choir,  when  a  man,  suddenly  rising  in  the 
crowd,  exclaimed,  with  a  loud  voice,  »» Bishop, 
the  man  whom  you  have  praised  was  a  robber; 
the  very  ground  on  which  we  are  standing  is  mine. 


and  is  the  site  where  my  father's  house  stood.  He 
took  it  from  me  by  violence,  to  build  this  church 
on  it.  I  reclaim  it  as  my  right ;  and  in  the  name 
of  God,  I  forbid  you  to  bury  him  here,  or  cover  him 
with  my  glebe."  The  man  who  spoke  thus  boldly 
was  Asseline  Fitz-Arthur,  who  had  often  asked  a 
just  compensation  from  the  king  in  his  lifetime. 
Many  of  the  persons  present  confirmed  the  truth 
of  his  statement ;  and,  after  some  parley,  the  bishops 
paid  him  sixty  shillings  for  the  grave  ajone,  engaging, 
at  the  same  time,  to  procure  him  the  full  value  of 
the  rest  of  his  land.  The  body,  dressed  in  royal 
robes,  but  without  a  coflfin,  was  then  lowered  into 
the  tomb ;  the  rest  of  the  ceremony  was  hurried 
over,  and  the  assembly  dispersed.^ 

William's  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  and  his  dispute  with  the  pope  about  in- 
vestitures— ^his  establishing  the  feudal  system  in 
England,  of  which,  however,  he  found  a  ground- 
work already  laid  by  the  Anglo-Saxons — ^his  survey 
and  register  of  Domesday,  the  greatest  civil  opera- 
tion of  his  reign — the  changes  his  invasion  produced 
in  the  language  and  manners  of  this  country — will 
all  be  discussed  under  their  proper  heads.  His 
character  may  be  deduced  from  his  deeds — ^froui 
the  details  we  have  given,  to  which  we  have  little  to 
add.  No  prince  of  the  time  equaled  him,  either 
as  a  general  or  a  politician;  and  he  surpassed 
th^m  all  in  the  difficult  art  of  bending  men's  wills, 

>  Orderic. — Wace,  Roman  de  Roa.— Chron.  de  Nonnan.  Ordeiic 
gives  farther  details  respecting  the  lowering  of  the  body  into  the 
grare,  but  they  are  too  reTolting  to  be  translated. 
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and  achieving  great  things  witli  a  turbulent  nobility 
intractable  to  every  one  else.  His  own  temper 
was  naturaUy  fiery;  and  when  he  had  nothing  to 
gain  by  dissimulation,  or  to  fear  from  those  he 
insulted,  he  gave  the  reigns  to  his  passion,  and 
completely  forgot  that  dignity  and  majesty  of  de- 
meanor which  was  in  part  innate,  but  still  more 
assumed,  to  impose  upon  the  herd.  A  domestic 
anecdote  gives  a  good  notion  both  of  the  violence  of 
his  temper  and  his  love  of  good  eating.  He  was  so 
liice  and  curious  in  his  repasts,  that  one  day  when 
his  prime  favorite,  William  Fitz-Osborn,  who.  as 
dapifer,  or  steward  of  the  household,  had  the 
charge  of  the  table,  served  him  with  the  flesh  of 
a  crane  only  half  roasted,  he  was  so  highly  exas- 
perated, that  he  lifted  up  his  fist,  and  would  have 
struck  him  had  not  Odo  warded  otf  the  blow.  One 
of  the  writers  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  who  says  he 
*'  looked  on  him,  and  somewhile  lived  in  his  herd," 
describes  him  as  being  a  very  stern  man,  and  so 


hot  and  passionate,  that  no  man  durst  gainsay  his 
will ;  as  one  who  took  money  by  right  and  unright, 
falling  into  great  avarice,  and  loving  greediness 
withal,  not  recking  how  sinfully  his  officers  got 
money  of  poor  men,  or  how  many  unlawful  things 
they  did.  He  was,  however,  religiously  inclined, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  age ;  and  whatever  might  be 
the  schemes  of  ambition,  or  the  butcheries  in  -which 
he  was  engaged,  he  never  failed  to  hear  the  mass 
of  his  private  chaplain  in  the  morning,  or  to  say  his 
prayers  at  night.  Dynasties  have  been  changed, 
and  provinces  won  by  war,  but  William's  attempt 
against  England  was  the  last  great  and  permanent 
conquest  of  a  whole  nation  achieved  in  Europe. 
The  companions  of  his  conquest  became  one  people 
with  those  they  subdued ;  his  power  was  trans- 
mitted to  his  posterity ;  and  after  all  the  changes 
and  revolutions  that  have  happened  in  the  coarse 
of  seven  centuries  and  a  half,  the  blood  of  the 
reigning  family  is  still  kindred  to  his. 


William  II. — sur5AM£d  Rt7FUS. 


Grcat  Skal  or  William  Rupcs. 


A.  D.  1037.  Willinm  Rufus,  or  William  the 
Red,  who  left  his  father  at  the  point  of  death, 
was  informed  of  his  decease  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  embarking  at  Wissant,  near  Calais.  The 
news  only  made  him  the  more  anxious  to  reach 
England,  that  he  might,  by  the  actual  seizure  of 
the  succession,  set  at  defiance  the  pretensions  of 
any  other  claimant  to  the  crowq.  Arriving  in 
England,  he  secured  the  important  fortresses  of 
Dover,  Pevensey,  and  Hastings,  concealing  his 
fatlier*s  death,  and  pretending  to  be  the  bearer  of 
orders  from  him.  He  then  hastened  to  Winches- 
ter, where,  with  a  proper  conviction  of  the  efficacy 
of  money,  he  claimed  his  father's  treasures  which 
were  deposited  in  the  castle  there.  William  de 
Pont-de-l'Arche,  the  royal  treasurer,  readily  deliv- 
ered him  the  keys,  and  Rufus  took  possession  of 


sixty  thousand  pounds  in  ptfre  silver,  with  much 
gold  and  many  precious  stones.  His  next  step 
was  to  repair  to  Lanfranc,  the  primnte,  in  whose 
hands  the  destinies  of  the  kingdom  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  at  that  moment  been.  Bloet,  a  con- 
fidential messenger,  had  already  delivered  a  letter 
from  the  deceased  king,  commending  the  cause 
and  guidance  of  his  son  William  to  the  archbishop, 
already  disposed  by  motives  both  of  affection  and 
self-interest  in  favor  of  William,  who  had  been  his 
pupil,  and  for  whom  he  had  performed  the  sacred 
ceremonies  on  his  initiation  into  knighthood.  It  is 
stAted,  however,  that  Lanfrane  refused  to  declare 
himself  in  favor  of  Rufus  till  that  prince  promised, 
upon  oath,  to  govern  according  to  law  and  right, 
and  to  ask  and  follow  the  advice  of  the  primate  in 
all  matters  of  importance.    It  appears^  that  Lan- 
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finDc  then  proceeded  with  as  much  activity  as 
Rufos  coaid  desire.  He  first  hastily  summoned 
«  couBcil  of  the  prelates  and  barons,  to  give  the  sem- 
bltDce  of  a  free  election.  The  former  he  knew  he 
could  influence,  and  of  the  latter  many  were  absent 
in  Normandy.  Some  preferred  William's  claim 
and  character  upon  principle,  and  others  were 
silenced  by  his  presence  and  promises.  Though  a 
strong  feeling  of  opposition  existed,  none  was 
shown  at  this  meeting ;  and  Lanfranc  crowned  his 
pupil  at  Westminster  on  Sunday,  the  26th  of  Sep- 
t«mber,  1087,  the  seventeenth  day  after  the  Con- 
queror's death. 

WiUiam's  first  act  of  royal  authority  speaks  little 
in  his  £avor  either  as  a  man  or  a  son ;  it  was  the 
unphflonment  of  the  unfortunate  Englishmen  whom 
hb  father  had  liberated  on  his  death-bed.  Earls 
Morcar  and  Wulnot,  who  had  followed  him  to 
England  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  part  of  the 
estates  of  their  fiithers,  were  arrested  at  Winches- 
ter, and  confined  in  the  castle.  The  Norman  state 
prisoners,  however,  who  had  been  released  at  the 
same  time  by  the  Conqueror,  reobtained  possession 
of  their  estates  and  honors.  He  then  gave  a  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  silver,  a  part  of  the  treasure  found 
*t  Wmchester,  to  "Otho,  the  goldsmith,"  with 
orders  to  work  it  into  ornaments  for  the  tomb  of 
that  father  whom  he  had  abandoned  on  his  death- 
M. 

When  Robert  Courthose  heard  of  his  father's 
death,  he  was  living,   an  impoverished   exile,   at 


Abbeville,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  in  Ger 
many.  He,  however,  soon  appeared  in  Normandy, 
and  was  joyfully  received  at  Rouen,  the  capital, 
and  recognized  as  their  duke  by  the  prelates, 
barons,  and  chief  men.  Henry,  the  youngest 
brother  of  the  three,  put  himself  and  his  five 
thousand  pounds  of  silver  in  a  place  of  safety, 
waiting  events,  and  being  fully  resolved  to  avail 
himself  of  any  means,  no  matter  how  dishonorable 
in  themselves,  or  ruinous  to  his  brothers,  that 
should  offer  him  the  chance  of  gaining  either  the 
royal  crown  or  the  ducal  coronet. 

It  was  not,  perhaps,  easy  for  the  Conqueror  to 
make  any  better  arrangement,  but  it  was  in  the 
highest  degree  unlikely,  under  the  division  he  had 
made  of  England  and  Normandy,  that  peace  should 
be  preserved  between  the  two  brothers.  Even  if 
the  unscrupulous  Rufus  had  been  less  active,  and 
the  personal  qualities  of  Robert  altogether  different 
from  what  they  were,  causes  independent  of  the 
two  princes  threatened  to  lead  to  inevitable  hostili- 
ties. The  great  barons,  the  followers  of  the  Con- 
queror, were  almost  all  possessed  of  estates  and 
fiefs  in  both  countries :  they  were  naturally  uneasy 
at  the  separation  of  the  two  territories,  and  foresaw 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  preserve 
their  allegiance  to  two  masters,  and  that  they  must 
very  soon  resign  or  lose  either  their  ancient  patri- 
monies in  Normandy  or  their  new  acquisitions  in 
England.  A  war  between  the  two  brothers  would 
at  any  time  embarrass  them  as  long  as  they  held 
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territory  under  both.  The  time,  also,  was  not  yet ; 
come  to  reconcile  them  to  consider  their  native 
Normandy  aa  a  separate  and  foreign  land.  In 
short,  every  inducement  of  interest  and  of  local 
attachment  made  them  wish  to  see  the  two  countries 
united  under  one  sovereign ;  and  their  only  great 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  head  was,  as  to  which 
of  the  two  brothers  should  be  that  sovereign ;  some 
of  them  adhering  to  William,  while  others  insisted 
that,  both  by  right  of  birth  and  the  honorable  ness, 
generosity,  and  popularity  of  his  character,  Robert 
was  the  proper  man  to  ha?e  both  realms.  A  de- 
cision of  the  question  was  inevitable ;  and  the  first 
step  was  taken,  not  in  Normandy,  to  expel  Robert, 
but  in  England,  to  dethrone  William.  Had  he 
been  left  to  himself,  the  elder  brother,  from  his 
love  of  ease  and  pleasure,  would  in  all  probability 
have  remained  satisfied  with  his  duchy,  but  he  was 
beset  on  all  sides  by  men  who  were  constantly 
repeating  how  unjust  and  disgraceful  to  him  it  was 
to  see  a  younger  brother  possess  a  kingdom  while 
he  had  only  a  duchy, — by  Norman  nobles  that 
went  daily  over  to  him,  complaining  of  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  England, — and  by  his  uncle  Odo, 
the  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  who  moved  with  all  his 
ancient  energy  and  fierceness  in  the  matter,  not  so 
much  out  of  any  preference  of  one  brother  to  the 
other,  as  out  of  hb  hatred  of  the  primate  Lanfranc, 
whom  he  considered  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  dis- 
grace, the  imprisonment,  and  all  the  misfortunes 
that  had  befallen  him  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
Conqueror,  and  whose  great  credit  at  court,  and 
power  in  the  new  government,  excited  his  jealousy. 
The  bishop  was  a  formidable  partisan,  a  man 
framed  to  be  the  leader  of  a  conspiracy :  he  had 
many  friends,  among  the  most  powerful  of  the 
barons;  but  so  abhorred  was  he  by  all  classes  of 
English,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  did 
not  rather  weaken  than  strengthen  the  party  he 
embraced. 

Robert  promised  to  come  over  with  an  army  in 
all  haste,  and  Odo  engaged  to  do  the  rest.  At  the 
Easter  festival  the  Red  King  kept  his  court  at 
Winchester,  whither  he  had  invited  all  the  great 
lords.  Odo  was  there  with  his  friends,  and  took 
that  opportunity  of  arranging  his  plana.  From  the 
festival  he  jdoparted  to  raise  the  standard  of  Robert 
in  his  old  earldom  of  Kent,  while  Hugh  de  Grant- 
mesnil,  Roger  Bigod,  Robert  de  Mowbray,  Roger 
de  Moqtgomery,  William,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and 
Geofirey  of  Coutance,  repaired  to  do  the  like  in 
their  several  fiefs  and  governments  which  lay  in 
the  east,  in  the  west,  and  the  north.  A  dangerous 
rising  thus  took  place  simultaneously  in  many  parts 
of  England;  but  the  insurgents  lost  time,  and 
turned  the  hearts  of  the  English  inhabitant^  from 
them  by  paltry  acts  of  depredation,  while  the  army 
from  Normandy »  with  which  Robert  had  promised 
to  come  over*  ajdd  which  Odo,  who  was  in  Kent, 
was  instructed  to  look  out  and  provide  for  upon 
the  south  coast  of  England,  at  a  certain  time  ap- 
pointedt  was  alow  in  making  its  appearance.  The 
Courtehose,  a  slave  to  his  habitual  indolence  and 
indecision,  was,  as  usual,  in  great  straits  for  money; 


but  those  who  acted  for  him  had  raised  a  considera 
ble  force  in  Normandy,  and  but  for  the  adoption, 
by  the  new  king,  of  a  novel  measure,  and  a  confi- 
dence timely  placed  in  the  natives,  England  would 
have  been  again  desolated  by  a  foreign  army. 
Rufus,  on  learning  the  preparations  that  were 
making  for  this  armament,  permitted  his  English 
subjects  to  fit  out  cruisers ;  and  these  adventurers, 
who  seem  to  have  been  the  first  that  may  be  called 
privateers,  rendered  him  very  important  service  ; 
for  the  Normans,  calculating  that  there  was  no  royal 
navy  to  oppose  them,  and  that  when  they  landed 
they  would  be  received  by  their  friends  and  con- 
federates, the  followers  of  Odo  and  his  party,  began 
to  cross  the  Channel  in  small  companies,  each  at 
their  own  convenience,  without  concert  or  any  regard 
to  mutual  support  in  case  of  being  attacked  on  their 
passage ;  and  so  many  of  them  were  intercepted 
and  destroyed  by  their  English  cruisers,  that  the 
attempt  at  invasion  was  abandoned  in  consequence.* 
But  Rufus  was  also  greatly  indebted  to  another 
measure  which  he  adopted  at  this  important  crisis. 
Before  the  success  of  the  privateering  experiment 
could  be  fully  ascertained,  seeing  so  many  of  the 
Normans  arrayed  against  him,  he  had  recourse  to 
the  native  English:  he  armed  them  to  fight  in 
their  own  country  against  his  own  countrymen  and 
relatives ;  and  it  was  by  this  confidence  in  them 
that  he  preserved  his  crown,  and  probably  hb  life. 
He  called  a  meeting  of  the  long-despised  chiefs  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  blood,— of  those  few  men  having 
influence  over  the  national  mind,  who  had  survived 
the  slow  and  wasting  conquest  of  his  father :  he 
promised  that  he  would  rule  them  with  the  best 
laws  they  had  ever  known ;  that  he  would  give  them 
the  right  of  hunting  in  the  forests,  as  their  fore- 
fathers had  enjoyed  it ;  and  that  he  would  relieve 
them  from  many  of  the  taillages  and  odious  tributes 
his  father  had  imposed.'  These  promises  were 
indifferently  kept  in  the  sequel,  but  the  English 
people  certainly  benefited  somewhat  by  the  king*s 
difficulties,  and  con^menced  from  this  moment  an 
improvement  in  condition  and  consideration,  which 
continued,  on  the  whole,  progressive  under  his 
successors.  **  Contested  titles  and  a  disputed  suc- 
cession,** as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  remarked, 
**  obliged  Rufus  and  his  immediate  successors  to 
make  concessions  to  the  Anglo-Saxons*  who  so 
much  surpassed  the  conquering  nation  in  numbers ; 
and  these  immediate  sources  of  terrible  evils  to 
England  because  the  causes  of  its  final  deliver- 
ance.**^ Flattered  by  his  confidence,  the  thanes 
and  frismklins  who  had  been  summoned  to  attend 
him  zealously  promoted  tj^e  levy ;  and  when  Rufus 
proclaimed  his  ban  of  war  in  the  old  Saxon  fiarm, — 
»*  Let  every  man  who  is  not  a  man  of  nothing,* 
whether  he  live  in  burgh  or  out  of  burgh,  leave  his 
house  and  come,** — there  came  thirty  thousand  stout 
Englishmen  to  the  place  appointed  for  the  muster. 

I  6oqth«7,  Natal  Hiat.-^Pr.  CavfbeU. 

>  Chroa.  Sue.— Wavetlej  AnnaU.  '  Hia^  ^gbod. 

*  fn  Anglo-Saxon,  a  '•  nidering,"  or  "unnithing/'  — one  of  the 
tftt^ogmt  temu  of  oontarapt.  The  axpraMJona  of  the  Saotoa  thrmh- 
okr  an»,  "jDaed  Uaet  aelc  man  dia  wnare  anniUini  ■oaoUe' coma 
to  him— Frencisce  and  Engluca— of  porta  and  of  upplaada.** 
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Kent,  witb  the  Sussex  coast,  was  the  most  vul- 
nerable part  of  the  island,  and   Odo,  the   king's 
uncle,  the  most  dangerous  of  his  enemies ;  Rufos 
therefore  marched  against  the   bishop,  who  had 
"trongly  fortified  Rochester  Castle,  and  then  thrown 
liimseif  into  Pevensey,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  tardjr  and  never-coming  Robert.     After  a  siege 
«»f  seven  weeks,   the  bishop  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render this  stronghold,  and  his  nephew  granted  him 
life  and  liberty,  on  his  taking  an  oath  that  he  would 
[rat  Rochester  Castle  into  his  hands,  and  then  leave 
the  kingdom  for  ever.     Relying  on  his  solemn  vow, 
Rufns  sent  the  prelate  with  an  inconsiderable  escort 
ofNorman  horse  from  Pevensey  to  Rochester.  The 
strong  castle  of  Rochester  Odo  had  intrusted  to  the 
''are  of  Eustace,  Earl  of  Boulogne,  who  was  devoted, 
like  himself,  to  the  eldest  son.     When  now  reciting 
the  8et  form  of  words,  he  demanded  of  the  earl  the 
surrender  of  the  castle,  Eustace,  pretending  great 
^n^th,  arrested  both  the  bishop  and  his  guards  as 
^lors  to  King  Robert.    The  scene  was  well  acted, 
nnd  Odo,  trusting  to  be  screened  from  the  accusa- 
tion of  perjury,  remained  in  the  fortress  to  continue 
the  struggle.     His  loving  nephew  soon  embraced 
him  with  a  close  environment,  drawing  round  him 
«  great  force  of  English  infantry  and  foreign  cav- 
"^jy*    But  the  castle  was  strong  and  well  garri- 
♦^ned,  for  500  Norman  knights,  without  counting 
the  meaner  sort,  fought  on  the  battlements;  and 
■ft«r  a  kmg  siege,  the  place  was  not  taken  by 


assault,  but  forced  to  surrender  either  by  pestilential 
disease  or  famine,  or  probably  by  both.  The 
English,  who  had  shown  great  ardor  during  the 
siege,  would  have  granted  no  terms  of  capitulation ; 
but  the  Norman  portion  of  William's  army,  who 
had  countrymen,  and  many  of  them  friends  and 
relations  in  the  castle,  entertained  very  different 
sentiments,  and  at  their  eat'nest  instance,  though 
not  without  difficulty,  the  Red  King  allowed  the 
besieged,  without  any  exceptions,  to  march  out  with 
their  arms  and  horses,  and  freely  depart  the  land. 
The  unconscionable  Bishop  of  Bayeux  would  have 
included  in  the  capitulation  a  proviso  that  the  king's 
army  should  not  cause  their  band  to  play  in  sign  of 
victory  and  triumph  as  the  garrison  marched  out, 
but  this  condition  was  refused,  the  king  saying  in 
great  anger  he  would  not  make  such  a  concession 
for  1000  marks  of  gold.  The  partisans  of  Robert 
then  came  forth  with  banners  lowered,  and  the 
king's  music  playing  the  while.  As  Odo  appeared, 
there  was  a  louder  crash ;  the  trumpets  screamed, 
and  the  English,  scarcely  able  to  keep  their  hands 
from  his  person,  shouted  as  he  passed,  *<  Oh !  for 
a  halter  to  hang  this  perjured,  murderous  bishop !" 
It  was  with  these  and  still  w^orse  imprecations  that 
the  priest  who  had  blessed  the  Norman  army  at 
the  battle  of  Hastings  departed  from  England,  never 
more  to  enter  it.* 

Having  disposed  of  Odo,  Rufus  found  no  very 

J  Thierry.— Chron.  Sas     Orderic.  Vital. 
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great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  other  con- 1 
spirators,  who  began  to  curse  the  procrastination  of 
Robert,  and  to  see  pretty  clearly  that  he  was  not ! 
the  man  to  reunite  the  two  countries,  or  give  them  | 
security  for  their  estates  and  honors  in  both.  Roger 
Montgomery,  the  powerful  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
was  detached  from  the  confederacy  by  a  peaceful 
negotiation;  others  were  won  over  by  blandish- 
ments ;  the  Bishop  of  Durham  was  defeated  by  a 
division  of  William^s  army,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester's  English  tenants,  adhering  to  William, 
killed  a  host  of  the  insurgents.  The  remaining 
chiefs  of  the  confederacy  either  submitted  on  proc- 
lamation or  escaped  into  Normandy.  A  few  of 
them  received  a  pardon,  but  the  greater  part  were 
attainted,  and  Rufus  bestowed  their  English  estates 
on  such  of  the  barons  as  had  done  him  best  service. 
In  the  course  of  the  following  year  (1089),  Lan- 
franc,  who  was  in  many  respects  a  great  and  a 
good  man,  departed  this  life.  A  change  was  im- 
mediately observed  in  the  king,  who  showed  him- 
self more  debauched,  tyrannical,  and  rapacious 
than  he  had  been  when  checked  by  the  primate's 
virtues  and  abilities.  He  appointed  no  successor 
to  the  head  office  in  the  church,  but  seized  the  rich 
revenues  of  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  and 
spent  them  in  his  unholy  revelries.  Lanfranc  had 
been,  in  fact,  chief  minister  as  well  as  primate  of 
the  kingdom.  As  minister,  he  was  succeeded  by  a 
Norman  clergyman  of  low  birth  and  dissolute  habits, 
but  gifted  with  an  aspiring  spirit,  great  readiness  of 
wit,  engaging  manners,  and  an  unhesitating  devotion 
to  the  king  in  all  things.  He  had  first  attracted  at- 
tention in  the  English  court  of  the  Conqueror  as  a 
skilful  spy  and  public  informer.  His  name  was 
Ralph,  to  which,  in  his  capacity  of  minister,  and 
through  his  violent  measures,  he  soon  obtained  the 
significant  addition  of  le  Flamhard,  or  the  destructive 
torch.  His  nominal  offices  in  the  court  of  the  Red 
King  were,  royal  chaplain,  treasurer,  and  justiciary ; 
— ^his  real  duties,  to  raise  as  much  money  as  he 
could  for  his  master's  extravagant  pleasures,  and  to 
flatter  and  share  his  vices.  He  was  ingeniously  ra- 
pacious, and  seems  almost  to  have  exhausted  the  art 
of  extortion.  Under  this  priest  the  harsh  forest 
laws  were  made  a  source  of  pecuniary  profit ;  new 
ofifences  were  invented  for  the  multiplication  of 
fines ;  another  survey  of  the  kingdom  was  begun,  in 
order  to  raise  the  revenues  of  the  crown  from  those 
estates  which  had  been  underrated  in  the  record  of 
Domesday  ;^  and  ail  the  bishoprics  and  abbeys  that 
fell  vacant  by  death  were  left  so  by  the  king,  who  I 
drew  their  revenues  and  applied  them  to  his  own  ' 
use,  racking  the  tenants  and  vassals  on  the  church-  ' 

I  The  m«MaremeDtt  in  Doroesday  appear  to  have  be«a  made  with  I 
a  reference  to  the  qaality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the  land  in  each  I 
case,  whereas  Flambard  is  said  to  have  caused  the  liidcs  to  be  me.a- 
sumd  exactly  by  the  line,  or  without  regard  to  anything'  bat  their  ! 
auperficial  extent.    Bir  Francis  PalgraTe  belieres  that  a  fragment  of 
Flaml>ard*s  Domesday  is  preserved  in  an  ancient  Lieger  or  Register 
Book  of  the  Monastery  of  Evesham,  now  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  in 
MS.  Vespasian  B.  xxir.    It  relates  to  the  county  of  Gloacester,  and 
must  have  been  compiled  between  1090  and  lilt.    See  an  account 
<if  this  curieus  and  hitherto  unnoticed  reltn,  with  extracts.  In  Sir 
Francis's  Rise    and    Progress  of  the    English    Commnuwealth,   ii. 
oocoxlriii  dtc. 


lands  so  as  they  had  never  been  racked  before. 
These  latter  proceedings  could  hardly  fail  to  indis- 
pose the  monastic  chroniclers,  and  the  character  of 
the  Red  King  has  in  consequence  come  down  to  m 
darkened  with  perhaps  rather  more  than  its  real 
depravity.  There  is,  however,  no  reaBonable  grouod 
for  doubting  that  he  was  a  licentious,  violent,  and 
rapacious  king,  nor  (as  has  been  well  observed)  is 
there  either  wisdom  or  liberality  of  sentiment  in 
excusing  his  rapacity  because  it  comprehended  the 
clergy,  who,  after  all,  were  the  best  friends  of  the 
people  in  those  violent  times.^ 

A.D.  1090.  The  barons  who  had  given  the  pref- 
erence to  Robert  having  failed  in  their  attempts  to 
deprive  William  of  England,  the  friends  of  Williain 
now  determined  to  drive  Robert  out  of  Normandy, 
which  country  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  complete 
anarchy  through  the  imprudent  conduct  of  the  new 
duke.  The  turbulent  barons  expelled  Robertas 
troops  from  nearly  all  the  fortresses,  and  then 
armed  their  vassals  and  made  war  with  one  another 
on  their  own  private  account.  Many  would  have 
preferred  this  state  of  things,  which  left  them 
wholly  independent  of  the  sovereign  authority,  to 
any  other  condition ;  but  those  of  the  great  lords, 
who  chiefly  resided  in  England,  were  greatly  em* 
barrassed  by  it,  and  resolved  it  should  cease.  By 
treachery  and  bribery,  possession  was  obtained  of 
Aumale,  or  Albemarle,  St.  Vallery,  and  other  Nor- 
man fortresses,  which  were  forthwith  strongly  gar- 
risoned for  Rufus.  Robert  was  roused  from  his 
lethargy,  but  his  coffers  were  empty,  and  the  im- 
provident grants  of  estates  he  had  already  made  left 
him  scarcely  anything  to  promise  for  future  services ; 
he  therefore  applied  for  aid  to  his  friend  and  feudal 
superior,  the  French  king,  who  marched  an  army 
to  the  confines  of  Normandy  as  if  to  give  assistance, 
but  marched  it  back  again  on  receiving  a  largo 
amount  of  gold  from  the  English  king.  At  the  sanae 
time  the  unlucky  Robert  nearly  lost  his  capital  by  a 
conspiracy ;  Conan,  a  wealthy  and  powerful  burgess, 
having  engaged  to  deliver  up  Rouen  to  Reginald  de 
Warenne  for  King  Rufus.  In  these  difficulties 
Robert  claimed  the  assistance  of  the  cautious  and 
craiYy  Henry.  Some  very  singular  transactions 
had  already  taken  place  between  these  two  brothers. 
While  Robert  was  making  his  preparations  to  invade 
England,  Henry  advanced  him  3000/.,  in  return  for 
which  slender  supply  he  had  been  put  in  possession 
of  the  Cotentin  country,  which  comprehended 
nearly  a  third  part  of  the  Norman  duchy.  Dissen> 
sions  followed  this  unequal  bargain,  and  Robert,  on 
some  other  suspicions,  either  threw  Henry  into 
prison  for  a  short  time,  or  attempted  to  arrest  him. 
Now,  however,  the  youngest  brother  listened  to 
the  call  of  the  eldest,  and  joined  him  at  Rouen, 
where  he  chiefly  contributed  to  put  down  the  con- 
spiracy, to  repulse  King  William's  adherent,  Regi- 
nald de  Warenne,  who  came  up  with  300  choice 
knights,  and  to  take  Conan,  the  great  burgess,  pris- 
oner. The  mUd  and  forgiving  nature  of  Robert  was 
most  averse  to  capital  punishment,  and  he  condemned 
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Coaftn  to  a  perpetual  iraprisoDmeot ;  but  Henry, 
some  short  time  after,  took  the  captive  to  the  top  of 
a  high  tower,  on  pretence  of  showing  him  the  beauty 
of  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  while  the  eye  of 
the  unhappy  man  rested  on  the  pleasant  landscape, 
he  suddenly  seized  him  by  the  waist  and  flung 
him  over  the  battlements.  Conan  was  dashed 
to  pieces  by  the  fall,  and  the  prince  coolly  observed 
to  those  who  saw  the  catastrophe  that  it  was  not 
fitting  that  a  traitor  should  escape  condign  punish- 
ment.' 

A.D.  1091.  In  the  following  January  William 
Rafus  appeared  in  Normandy,  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  chiefly  English.  The  afiairs  of  the  king  and 
duke  would  have  now  come  to  extremity,  but  Robert 
again  called  in  the  I^ench  king,  by  whose  mediation 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Caen.  Rufus, 
however,  gained  almost  as  much  by  this  treaty  as  a 
successful  war  could  have  given  him.  He  retained 
possession  of  all  the  fortresses  he  had  acquired  in 
Normandy,  together  with  the  territories  of  Eu, 
Aumale,  Fescamp,  and  other  places ;  and  secured, 
in  addition,  the  formal  renunciation,  on  the  part  of 
Robert,  of  all  claims  and  pretensions  to  the  EngUsh 
throne.  On  his  side,  William  engaged  to  indemnify 
his  brother  for  what  he  resigned  in  Normandy  by 
an  equivalent  in  territorial  property  in  England,  and 
to  restore  their  estates  to  all  the  barons  who  had 
been  attainted  in  Robert's  cause.  It  was  also  stip- 
ulated between  the  two  parties,  that  the  king,  if  he 
outlived  the  duke,  should  have  Normandy ;  and  the 
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duke,  if  he  outlived  the  king,  should  have  England ; 
the  kingdom  and  duchy  thus  in  either  case  to  be 
united  as  under  the  Conqueror :  and  twelve  of  the 
most  powerful  barone  on  each  side  swore  that  they 
would  do  their  best  to  see  the  whole  of  the  treaty 
faithfully  executed — "a  strong  proof,"  observes 
Hume,  **of  the  great  independence  and  authority 
of  the  nobles  in  those  ages." 

The  family  of  the  Conqueror  were  not  a  family 
of  love.  No  sooner  were  the  bonds  of  fraternal 
concord  gathered  up  between  Robert  and  WilUam, 
than  they  were  loosened  between  them  and  their 
younger  brother  Henry,  whose  known  abilities  and 
decision  of  character  began  to  inspire  jealous  appre- 
hensions in  the  breast  of  Rufus.  The  united  forces 
of  the  duke  and  king  proceeded  to  take  possession 
of  his  castles ;  and  Henry  was  obhged  to  retire  to  a 
fortress  on  Mount  St.  Michael,  a  lofty  rock  on  the 
coast  of  Normandy,  insulated  at  high  water  by  the 
sea.  In  this  almost  impregnable  position  he  was 
besieged  by  Robert  and  WiUiam.  Most  of  the  old 
historians  delight  in  teUing  a  story  to  show  the  dif- 
ference between  the  characters  of  these  two  kins- 
men. Mount  St.  Michael  aflbrded  no  fresh  water : 
the  besieged  had  neglected  to  supply  themselves 
elsewhere,  and  were  reduced  to  feel  the  insufierable 
anguish  of  thirst.  When  Robert  heard  of  Henry's 
distress,  he  permitted  some  of  his  people  to  go  and 
take  water,  and  also  sent  him  a  supply  of  wine  for 
his  own  table.  William  reproved  him  for  this  ill- 
timed  generosity ;  but  Robert  replied,  **  How  can  I 
8ufi*er  aiy  brother  to  die  of  thirst  ?     Where  shall 
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we  find  another  brother  when  he  is  gone  ?"*  An- 
other anecdote  of  the  same  time  is  told  of  Rufus. 
As  he  was  riding  one  day  alone  near  the  fortress  he 
was  attacked  by  two  soldiers  in  Henry's  pay,  and 
dismounted.  One  of  the  men  raised  his  dagger  to 
dispatch  him,  when  Rufus  exclaimed,  **  Hold,  knave ! 
I  am  the  king  of  England."  The  soldier  suspended 
his  blow,  helped  the  king  to  rise  and  mount,  excusing 
his  own  conduct,  on  the  ground  of  being  ignorant  of 
his  quality.  "Make  no  excuse,"  replied  Rufus; 
**  thou  art  a  brave  knight,  and  henceforward  wilt  fight 
under  my  banner."  The  story,  in  conclusion,  says 
the  man  entered  the  king's  service.  In  the  end. 
Prince  Henry  was  obliged  to  capitulate  and  evacuate 
the  strong  fortress  of  Mount  St.  Michael.  He  ob- 
tained with  difficulty  permission  to  retire  into  Brit- 
tany: he  was  despoiled  of  all  he  possessed,  and 
wandered  about  for  two  years,  with  no  better  at- 
tendance than  grim  poverty,  one  knight,  three 
squires,  and  a  chaplain.  But  in  this,  the  lowest 
stage  of  his  fortunes,  he  impressed  men  with  a 
notion  of  his  political  abilities ;  and  he  was  invited 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Bamfront  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  government  of  that  city. 

Duke  Robert  accompanied  the  king  to  England, 
to  take  possession  of  those  territorief  which  were 
promiied  by  the  treaty.  During  his  stay  Rufus  was 
engaged  in  a  war  with  Malcolm  Caenmore,  who, 
while  William  was  absent  in  Normandy,  had  invaded 
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England,  and  "overrun  a  great  deal  of  it,"  says  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  "  until  the  good  men  that  governed 
this  land  sent  an  army  against  him  and  repulsed 
him."  On  his  return  WiUiam  collected  a  great  force, 
both  naval  and  military,  to  avenge  this  insult;  but 
his  ships  were  all  destroyed  before  they  reached 
the  Scottish  coast.  The  English  and  Scottish  armies 
met,  however,  in  Lothian,  in  England,  according  to 
the  Saxon  Chronicle — at  the  river  called  Scotte  Uatra 
(perhaps  Scots  water),  says  Ordericus  Vitalis — and 
were  ready  to  engage,  when  a  peace  wa<  brought 
about  by  the  mediation  of  Duke  Robert  on  one  side, 
and  his  old  friend  Edgar  Atheling  on  the  other. 
"  King  Malcolm,"  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  *^  came 
to  our  king,  and  became  his  fnan«  promising  aU  such 
obedience  as  he  formerly  rendered  to  his  father; 
and  that  he  confirmed  with  an  o&th.  And  the  King 
William  promised  him  in  land  and  in  all  tliinga  what- 
ever he  formerly  had  under  his  father."  By  the 
same  treaty,  Edgar  Atheling  was  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  England,  where  he  recebed  some  pakiry  court 
appointment^  and  "  exhibited  the  unseemly  si^ht  of 
the  representative  of  Alfred,  fed  on  the  cnmba  tliat 
fell  from  the  table  of  a  Norman  tyrant."^ 

Returning  from  Scotland,  Rufus  was  muheUruck 
with  the  favorable  position  of  Carlisle ;  and,  eiCpeUiog 
the  lord  of  the  district,  he  laid  the  foaodetlD^of  a 
castle,  and  soon  after  sent  a  strong  English  colony 
from  the  southern  couhties  to  settle  in  the  tDwn  und 
its  neighborhood.     Carlisle,  with  the  whole  of  Cum- 
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b'^rland,  had  long  been  an  appanage  of  the  elder  son 
of  the  Scottish  kings;  and  this  aet  of  Rufus  was 
tipeedi^  followed  by  a  renewal  of  the  quarrel  be- 
rween  him  and  Malcolm  Caenmore.  To  accommo- 
date these  difierenees,  Malcolm  was  invited  to  Glou- 
cester, where  William  was  keeping  his  court ;  but 
before  undertaking  this  journey  the  Scottish  king 
demanded  and  obtained  hostages  for  his  security — a 
privilege  not  granted  to  the  ordinary  vassals  of  the 
English  crown.^  On  arriving  at  Gloucester^  how- 
ever, Malcolm  was  required  by  Rufus  to  do  him 
right,  that  is,  to  make  him  amends  for  the  injuries 
with  vHiich  he  was  charged,  in  his  court  there,  or, 
iu  other  words,  to  submit  to  the  opinion  and  decision 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  barons.  Malcolm  rejected  the 
proposal,  and  said  that  the  kings  of  Scotland  had 
never  been  accustomed  to  do  right  to  the  kings  of 
England,  except  on  the  frontiers  of  the  two  king- 
doms, and  by  judgment  of  the  barons  of  both.'  He 
then  hurried  northward,  and,  having  raised  an  army, 
burst  into  Northumberland,  where  he  soon  after- 
wards fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was  slain,  together 
with  Edward,  his  eldest  son.  This  double  calamity 
is  said  to  have  caused  the  death  of  the  Scottish 
queen,  Margaret,  Edgar  Atheling's  sister;  she  died 
four  days  after  (16th  November,  1093). 

Buke  Robert  had  returned  to  the  continent  in 
disgust  at  having  pressed  his  claims  for  the  prom- 
ised indemnity  in  England  without  any  success. 
He  afterwards  dispatched  messenger  after  messen- 
ser  from  the  continent,  but  still  William  would  give 
up  none  of  his  domains.  At  last,  in  1094,  Robert 
had  recourse  to  a  measure  deemed  very  efficacious 
in  the  court  of  chivalry.  He  sent  two  heralds,  who, 
having  found  their  way  into  the  presence  of  the 
Red  King,  denounced  him  before  his  chief  vassals, 
OS  a  false  and  perjured  knight,  with  whom  his 
brother,  the  duke,  would  no  longer  hold  friendship. 
To  defend  his  honor,  the  king  followed  the  two 
heralds  to  Normandy,  where,  hoping  at  least  for 
the  majority  of  voices,  he  agreed  to  submit  the  mat- 
ters in  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  the  twenty-four 
barons  who  had  sworn  to  do  their  best  to  enforce 
the  faithful  observance  of  the  treaty  of  Caen.  The 
barons  howercr,  decided  in  favor  of  Robert ;  and 
then  Wifliam,  who  would  not  be  bound  by  an  award 
aafavorable  to  himself,  appealed  to  the  sword.  The 
rampaign  which  opened  went  so  much  in  favor  of 
the  Red  King,  that  Robert  was  again  obliged  to 
ipply  for  assistance  to  tiie  King  of  France  ;  and 
Philip  once  more  marched  with  an  army  into  Nor- 
mandy. Rufus  then  sustained  some  serious  losses ; 
tod  trusting  no  longer  to  the  appeal  of  the  sword, 
ba  resolved  to  buy  off  the  French  king.  He  sent 
his  commission  into  England  for  the  immediate  levy- 
ing of  20,000  men.  By  the  time  appointed  these 
men  caoM  together  aboot  Hastings,  and  were  ready 
ta  embark,  "  when  suddenly  there  came  his  lieu- 
ti^atflt  vHli  a  eonnter-order,  and  signified  to  them, 
thai  ikm  king,  mroding  to  favor  them,  and  spare 
thant  iir  chat  journey,  would  that  every  of  them 
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should  give  him  ten  shillings  towards  the  charges 
of  the  war,  and  thereupon  depart  home  with  a  suffi- 
cient safe  conduct ;  which  the  most  part  were  bet- 
ter content  to  do  than  to  commit  themselves  to  the 
fortune  of  the  sea  and  bloody  success  of  the  wars 
in  Normandy."^  The  king's  lieutenant  and  repre- 
sentative on  this  occasion  was  Ralph  Flambard ;  and 
he  and  that  priest  probably  shared  the  ingenuity  of 
the  device  between  them*  It  seems  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  20,000  soldiers,  or  half  of  them,  should  be 
able  to  pay  ten  shillings  a-piece  ;*  but  stiU  some  con- 
siderable sum  was  raised,  and  King  Philip  accepted 
it,  and  withdrew  from  the  field,  leaving  Robert,  as 
he  had  done  before,  to  shift  for  himself.  Rufus 
would  then  in  all  probability  have  made  himself 
master  of  Normandy,  had  he  not  been  recalled  to 
England  and  detained  there  by  important  events. 

A.  n .  1 094-5.  The  Welsh,  hearing  of  tiie  variance 
between  the  two  brothers,  "  after  their  accustomed 
manner,"  began  to  invade  the  English  marches, 
taking  booty  of  cattle,  and  destroying,  kilhng,  and 
spoiling  many  of  the  king's  subjects,  both  English 
and  Normans.  Laying  siege  to  the  castle  of  Mont- 
gomery, which  had  been  erected  on  a  recently  oc- 
cupied part  of  Wales,  they  took  this  castle  by  as- 
sault, and  slew  all  whom  they  found  within  it.  Be- 
fore William  could  reach  the  scene  of  action,  all  the 
Welsh  were  in  arms,  and  had  overrun  Cheshire, 
Shropshire,  and  Herefordshire,  besides  reducing 
the  Isle  of  Anglesea.  To  chastise  them,  he  deter- 
mined to  follow  them,  as  Harold  had  done  before,' 
quite  through  their  own  country ;  for  he  saw  that 
the  Welsh  "  would  not  join  battle  with  him  in  tho 
plain,  but  kept  themselves  still  aloof  within  the  woods, 
and  marshes,  and  aloft  upon  the  mountains :  albeit* 
oftentimes  when  they  saw  advantage  they  would 
come  forth,  and  taking  the  Normans  and  the  Eng- 
lish unawares,  kill  many,  and  wound  no  small  num^ 
bers."*  Stimulated,  however,  by  the  exajosple  of 
Harold,  who  had  penetrated  into  the  inmost  recesses 
of  Wales,  the  Red  King  still  pursued  them  by  hill 
and  dale ;  but  by  the  time  he  reached  the  mountains 
of  Snowdon,  he  found  that  his  loss  was  tremendous, 
and,  **  not  without  some  note  of  dishonor,"  began  a 
retreat,  which  was  much  more  rapid  than  his  ad- 
vance. The  next  summer  he  entered  the  moun- 
tains witli  a  still  more  numerous  army,  and  was 
again  forced  to  retire  with  loss  and  shame.  He  had 
not  imitated  the  wise  gcnenilship  of  Harold;  and 
his  heavy  Norman  cavidry  was  ill  suited  for  such  a 
warfare.  Ho  turned  from  Wales  in  despair,  but 
ordered  the  immediate  erection  of  a  chain  of  forta 
and  castles  along  the  frontier. 

Before  ho  was  free  from  the  troubles  of  this 
Welsh  wnr  his  throne  was  threatened  by  a  formida- 
ble conspiracy  in  the  north  of  England,  the  full  ex- 
tent of  which  was  discovered  ii\  a  curious  manner* 

1  Holinshed.  The  old  •uthorttiea  are  MaUhaw  FHxiM  awl  SiAMm 
Dnnelmriisifl. 

>  It  i«  Mid,  however,  tliat  tliete  particular  soldiers  were  purposrlr 
chowa  amoog  men  *'%reH  to  pn>,**  or  who«r«re  ia  eonpantivalir 
grMid  circum^tancea.  Pr.  Linfan^  oa  the  other  haail,  >•  of  opiaivn 
that  ten  thillings  was  the  euoi  each  man  had  received  from  his  lord 
for  parehaainf  vietualt  ^uriiif  the  campaign ;  but  this  does  not  ap- 
jtfMT  probable. 

'  S««  ante,  p.  195.  *  HoTinshed. 
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The  exclusiYe  right  claimed  by  Rufos  over  aU  the 
forests  continued  to  irritate  the  Norman  llarons,  and 
other  causes  of  discontent  were  not  wanting.  At 
the  head  of  the  disaffected  was  Kobert  Mowbray, 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  a  most  powerful  chief, 
who  possessed  2ti0  English  manors.  Uis  Icmg-con- 
tiaued  ahsence  from  court  created  suspicion,  and  he 
is  said  to  have  committed  several  illegal  acts  in  his 
government,  militating  against  the  royal  authority. 
The  king  published  a  decree  that  every  baron  who 
did  not  present  himself  at  court  on  the  approaching 
festival  of  Whitsuntide  should  be  outlawed.  The 
festival  came  and  passed  without  any  tidings  of  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  feared  he  should  be 
cast  into  prison  if  he  went  to  the  south,  his  demand 
for  hostages  for  his  safety  having  been  refused,  as  a 
privilege  to  wliich  the  earl,  as  an  ordinary  vassal 
of  the  crown,  could  not  pretend.  The  king  then 
marched  with  an  army  into  Northumberland,  and 
after  taking  several  of  his  less  important  fortresses, 
shut  up  the  earl  within  the  walls  of  Bamborough 
Castle.  Finding  he  could  neither  besiege  nor 
blockade  this  impregnable  place,  he  built  another 
castle  close  to  it,  in  which,  leaving  a  strong  garrison, 
he  returned  to  the  south.  The  new  castle,  which 
was  hastily  constructed  of  wood,  was  called  *«  Mai- 
voisin"  (the  bad  neighbor),  and  such  it  proved  to 
Earl  Mowbray.  Being  decoyed  from  his  safe  re- 
treat by  a  feigned  offer  of  placing  the  town  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne in  his  hands,  he  was  attacked  by 
a  large  party  of  Normans  from  Malvoisin,  who  lay 
in  wait  for  him.  The  earl,  with  thirty  horsemen, 
his  only  retinue,  fled  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Oswin, 
at  Tynemouth.  The  sanctuary  was  not  respected ; 
but  Mowbray  and  his  few  followers  defended  it  with 
desperate  valor  for  six  days,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
earl,  sorely  wounded,  was  made  prisoner.  But 
Bamborough  Castle  was  even  more  valuable  than 
the  person  of  this  noble  captive,  and  the  Red  King, 
who  had  laid  the  snare  into  which  the  earl  had 
fallen,  had  also  arranged  the  plan  upon  which  the 
captors  now  acted.  They  carried  Mowbray  to  a 
spot  in  front  of  his  castle,  and  invited  his  countess, 
the  fair  Matilda,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  only 
a  few  months,  to  a  parley.  When  the  countess 
came  to  the  outer  walls,  she  saw  her  husband  in  the 
hands  of  his  bitter  enemies,  who  told  her  they  would 
put  out  his  eyes  before  her  face  unless  she  instantly 
delivered  up  the  castle.  It  was  scarcely  for  woman 
to  hesitate  in  such  an  alternative :  Matilda  threw 
open  the  gates.  Within  the  walls  of  Bamborough 
the  king's  men  found  more  than  thoy  expected,  for 
Earl  Mowbray's  lieutenant  betrayed  to  them  the 
whole  secret  of  the  conspiracy,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  pkce  upon  the  throne  of  England  Stephen, 
Count  of  Aumale,  nephew  of  the  Conqueror,  and 
brother  to  the  infamous  Judith.  The  extensive 
conspiracy  included,  among  others,  William,  Count 
of  £u,  a  relation  of  the  king,  William  of  Alderic, 
the  king's  godfather,  Hugh,  Eart  of  Shrewsbury, 
Odo,  Earl  of  Holderness,  and  Walter  de  Lacey. 
The  fates  of  these  men  were  various  :  Enrl  Mow- 
bray was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 
!iud  died  in  a  dungeon  of  Windsor  Castle,  about 


thirty  years  after ;  the  Count  of  £a  rested  his  }«#- 
tiiication  on  the  issue  of  a  duel,  which  he  fought 
with  his  accuser  in  the  presence  of  tiie  king  and 
court,  but  being  vanquished  in  the  combat,  he  wh» 
convicted,  according  to  the  prevailing  law,  and  con- 
denmed  to  have  his  eyes  torn  out,  and  to  be  other- 
wise mutilated.^  William  of  Alderic,  who  ivbh 
much  esteemed  and  lamented,  wa«  hanged;  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  bought  his  pardon  for  an  im- 
mense sum  of  money ;  the  Earl  of  Holderness  wa^ 
deprived  of  all  he  possessed,  and  imprisoned;  the  res^t 
escaped  to  the  continent,  leaving  their  estates  in  Eng- 
land to  be  confiscated.  It  appears  that  part  at  least  o\ 
the  lands  thus  forfeited  remained  for  some  time 
without  masters,  and  without  culture  ;  but  the  rev- 
enue officers,  that  the  king  might  not  suffer,  contin- 
ued to  raise  on  the  town  or  tlie  district  to  which 
the  vacant  property  appertained  the  whole  of  thr 
taxes  as  before.  The  people  of  Colchester  rendered 
most  grateful  thanks  to  Eudes  Fitz-Uubert,  the  gov- 
ernor of  their  town,  for  his  having  taken,  in  his  own 
name,  some  of  the  estates  of  the  disinherited  Nor- 
mans, and  consented  to  pay  all  the  fiscal  demand)* 
made  on  those  lauds. 

A.D.  1096.  At  a  moment  when  the  Red  Kin:; 
had  successfully  disposed  of  all  his  enemies  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  in  a  condition  to  renew  the  war  iu 
Normandy,  his  thoughtless  brother  resigned  that 
duchy  to  him  for  a  sum  of  money.  The  Christian? 
of  the  west,  no  longer  content  to  appear  at  Je- 
rusalem as  despised  and  ill-treated  pilgrims,  witli 
beads  and  crosses  in  their  hands,  resolved  to  repair 
thither  with  swords  and  lances,  and  conquer  the 
whole  Of  Palestine  and  Syria  from  the  infidels.  The 
subject  of  the  Crusades,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
that  engages  the  attention  of  the  historian  in  the 
middle  ages,  will  be  treated  of  more  appropriately 
in  our  account  of  the  religion  of  the  times,  which 
was  the  direct  source  of  those  enthusiastic  and  long- 
enduring  enterprises.  It  will  suffice  here  to  state, 
that  the  preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  the  deci- 
sions of  the  council  of  Clermont,  and  the  bulls  vi 
Pope  Urban  II.,  had  kindled  a  warlike  flame 
throughout  Europe,  and  that  aU  classes  of  men  con- 
sidered taking  a  part  in  the  holy  war  as  the  6urec>r 
means  of  obtaining  glory  in  this  world  and  eternal 
happiness  in  the  next.  Duke  Robert  had  early  en- 
listed in  tlie  crusade,  engaging  to  take  with  him  a 
numerous  and  well-armed  body  of  knights  and  vat:- 
sals,  but,  wanting  money,  «*  no  news  to  his  coffers," 
he  applied  to  his  brother,  the  Red  King,  who  wii< 
always  as  expert  in  the  employment  of  gold  as  of 
arms,  and  who  now  readily. entered  into  a  bargain, 
which  was  concluded  on  terras  most  advantageous 
to  himself.  For  the  sum  of  10,000Z.  the  duke  re- 
signed the  government  of  Normandy  to  his  brother. 
This  act  is  generaUy  considered  by  historians  not  t-^ 
a  sale,  but  as  a  mortgage,  wliich  was  to  expire  ii. 
five  years.  But  it  is  almost  idle  to  talk  of  coiulitioo^ 
in  such  a  strange  transaction,  which  could  hav^  lefr 
Ri)bert  but  a  alight  chance  of  ever  recovering  his 
doinlnion  from  his  unscrupulous  brother,  ha^  Rufus 
lived.     When  the  bargain  was  struck,  William  was 

^  C:rcatas  ot  ezteaticobitas  ett.-- Malma. 
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ahncMt  98  penniless  as  Robert,  but  he  was  a  much ' 
greater  adept  in  the  art  of  wringing  money  from  his 
subjects.  According  to  an  old  historian,  to  make  up 
this  sum  with  dispatch,  •*  he  did  not  only  oppress 
and  fleece  his  poor  subjects,  but  rather  with  impor- 
tunate exactions,  did,  as  it  were,  flea  off  their  skins. 
Ail  this  was  grievous  and  intolerable,  as  well  to  the 
spirituality  as  to  the  temporality,  so  that  divers 
bishops  and  abbots,  who  had  already  made  away 
with  some  of  their  chalices  and  church  jewels  to 
pay  the  king,  made  now  plain  answer  that  they  were 
not  able  to  help  him  with  any  more ;  unto  whom,  on 
the  other  side,  as  the  report  went,  the  king  said 
again :  ^  Have  you  not,  I  beseech  you,  coffins  of  gold 
and  silver  fiillof  dead  men's  bones  V  "^  meaning  the 
shrines  wherein  the  relics  of  saints  were  inclosed. 
The  Red  King  maintained  that  sach  exactions  as 
these  were  not  sacrilegious,  inasmuch  as  the  money 
so  raised  was  to  go  to  maintain  wars  against  infidels 
and  enemies  of  Christ.  The  pretext  was  specious, 
but  rather  transparent,  for  it  was  his  brother  who 
was  to  spend  the  money  in  the  holy  war,  while  he 
vpas  to  receive  a  most  usurious  interest  for  it,  even 
taking  nothing  into  account  but  the  immediate  rev- 
enue of  Normandy. 

Soon  after  receiving  his  10,000^,  Robert  de- 
parted joyfully  for  Palestine,  flattering  himself  with 
a  sptendid  futurity;  and  then  William,  indulging 
in  the  less  fantastic  prospect  of  near  and  solid  ad- 
?aotagefl,  sailed  to  the  continent  to  take  immediate 
possession  of  Normandy  and  its  dependencies.  He 
had  long  held  many  of  their  fortresses,  his  parti- 
sans among  the  nobility  were  numerous  and  power- 
ful, and  he  was  received  by  the  Normans  without 
opposition.  But  it  was  far  otherwise  with  the.  peo- 
ple of  Maine,  who  burst  into  a  universal  insurrec- 
tion, and  by  rallying  round  Helie,  Lord  of  La 
Fteche,  a  young  and  gallant  adventurer,  who  had 
some  claim  to  the  country  himself,  gave  Rufus 
much  trouble,  and  obliged  him  to  carry  over  an 
army  from  England  more  than  once.  About  diree 
years  after  Robert's  departure  the  brave  Helie  was 
Rirprised  in  a  wood  with  only  seven  knights  in 
eompany,  and  mnde  prisoner  by  one  of  the  £nglish 
king's  officers.  Rufus  marched  mto  Maine  soon 
after  at  the  head  of  a  large  force  of  horse ;  but  the 
French  king  and  the  Count  of  Anjou  interfering, 
he  was  induced  to  negotiate,  and  Helie  obtained  his 
liberty  by  delivering  up  the  town  of  Mans.  The 
people  continued  to  dislike  the  sway  of  their  new 
master,  and  the  Lord  of  La  Fl^che,  after  offering 
his  services,  was  tmnfecessarily  irritated  by  Wil- 
liam. In  the  following  year  (1100),  as  the  Red 
King  was  hunting  in  th6  New  Forest,  a  messenger 
fHtm  beyond  sea  arrived  With  intelligence  that  Helie 
had  surprised  the  town  of  Mans,  and  was  besieging 
the  Nonaaan  garrison  in  the  castle,  being  aided  there- 
in by  the  inhabitants,  who  had  again  recognized  him 
•8  their  lawfbi  chiof.  In  bravery,  pro^ipt  decision, 
tmd  rapalfty  of  movement,  Wilfiiim  was  little  infe- 
rior to  his  faflr^r,  the  Conquero^.  He  Instantly 
twrnea  his  hdrsd'h  h^d,'and  s^t  off  for  the  nearest 

'  HoUnaheii  — $pe«(1.— Thft  old   authorities  are  Eadnnr,  Orderic. 
Mgit.  Piris,  atid  W.  Malmib. 


seaport.  The  nobles  who  were  hunting  with  him 
reminded  him  that  it  was  necessary  to  call  out 
troops,  and  wait  for  them.  **  Not  so,"  replied  Ru- 
fus, "  I  shall  see  who  will  follow  me ;  and,  if  I  un- 
derstand the  temper  of  the  youth  of  this  kingdom, 
I  shall  have  people  enough.^'  Without  stopping 
or  turning  he  reached  the  port,  and  embarked  in 
the  first  vessel  he  found.  It  was  blowing  a  gale  of 
wind,  and  the  sailors  entreated  him  to  have  patienco 
till  the  storm  should  abate*  **  Weigh  anchor,  hoist 
sail,  and  begone,"  cried  Rufiis;  "did  you  ever 
hear  of  a  king  that  was  drowned  ?"  ^  An  old  writer 
intimates  that  the  mariners  might  have  replied, 
"Yes,  Pharaoh  with  all  his  host;"  but  they  wero 
probably  not  versed  in  Scriptur-e,  and  made  no 
such  answer,  but,  obeying  their  orders,  put  to  sea, 
and  safely  landed  their  royal  passenger  at  Barfleur 
on  the  following  day.  The  news  of  his  landing  suf- 
ficed to  raise  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Mans ;  and 
Helie,  thinking  he  must  have  come  in  force,  dis- 
missed his  troops  and  took  to  flight.  The  Red 
King  then  barbarously  ravaged  the  lands  of  his 
enemies ;  but  being  wounded  while  laying  siege  to 
an  insignificant  castle,  he  returned  suddenly  to 
England,  which  he  was  destined  not  to  leave  again. 

William^s  lavish  expenditure  continued  on  thtt 
increase ;  but  by  his  exactions  and  irregular  way  of 
dealing  with  church  property,  he  still  found  meauH 
for  gratifying  his  extravagance,  and  enjoyed  abroad 
the  reputation  of  being  a  rich  as  well  as  a  powerful 
king.  William,  Earl  of  Poictiers  and  Duke  of 
Guienne,  caught  the  prevailing  passion  for  the 
Crusades,  and  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  carry  a 
respectable  force  to  Palestine,  he  also  offered  to 
mortgage  his  dominions  to  the  King  of  England. 
Rufus,  as  eager  as  ever  for  territorial  aggrandise- 
ment, accepted  the  offer,  and  even  began  to  raise 
the  money.  But  the  great  creditor,  whose  de- 
mands are  often  as  sudden  as  they  are  irresistible, 
closed  this  new  account  before  it  was  well  opened. 

Popular  superstition  had  long  darkened  the 
shades  and  solitudes  of  the  New  Forest,  and  peo- 
pled its  glades  with  horrid  spectres.  The  fiend 
himself,  it  was  said  and  believed,  had  appeared 
there  to  the  Normans,  announcing  the  punishment 
he  had  in  reserve  for  the  Red  King  and  his  wicke*! 
counselors.  The  accidents  that  happened  in  that 
chase,  which  had  been  so  barbarously  obtained, 
gave  strength  to  the  vulgar  belief.  In  the  montli 
of  May,  Richard,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Dukn 
Robert,  was  killed  while  hunting  in  the  forest  by 
an  arrow,  reported  to  have  been  shot  at  random. 
This  was  the  second  time  that  the  Conqueror's 
blood  had  been  poured  out  there,  and  men  said  \t 
would  not  be  the  last  time.  On  the  1st  of  August 
following  William  lay  at  Malwood-keep,^  a  hUnting- 

1  Will.  Malrasb. 
*  The  R*d  Kinif  lies  In  MalworKl-keep, 
T»  dfite  fhe  deer  o*ev}A^m  MidMtep, 

Ife*i  bound  him  with  the  mffn. 
Hie  stce^v  a^e  swift,  his  houjids  arc  food ; 
The  Ifke,  in  bovert  or  hfgh-Wdod,  '       ^ 

Wmm  tta««rc1i«etrd  vrith  Horn. 

W,  STJIWiJu-  Rot«. 
"  Mi'l^ymd  Cnsilfi,  er  Ke^p,  fpatcil  »ipon  an  eminenw,  enih»«on..vt 
111  wood,  ai  a  small  diftianre   fr.»in  the  vfnnge  of  Mllll?«t^.•^d,  iu  J\* 
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seat  in  the  fbrestf  wi:h  a  goodly  train  of  kniglits. 
A  recoDciliation  had  taken  place  between  the  two 
brothers,  and  the  astatious  Henry,  who  had  been 
iM>me  time  in  England,  was  of  the  gay  party.  The 
circumstances  of  the  story,  as  told  by  the  monkish 
chroniclers,  are  sufficiently  reiixirkable.  At  the 
dead  of  night  the  king  was  heard  invoking  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  a  thing  strange  in  him ;  and  then 
he  called  aloud  for  lights  in  his  chamber.  His  at- 
tendants ran  at  his  call,  and  found  him  disturbed  by 
a  frightful  vision,  to  prevent  the  return  of  which 
he  ordered  them  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  night  by 
his  bedside,  and  diirert  him  with  pleasant  talk.  As 
he  was  dressing  in  the  morning  an  artisan  brought 
him  six  new  arrows:  he  examined  them,  praised 
the  workmanship,  and  keeping  four  for  himself, 
gave  the  other  two  to  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel,  other- 
wise called,  from  hia  estates  in  France,  Sir  Walter 
de  Poix,  saying  as  he  presented  them,  *'  Gooa 
weapons  are  due  to  the  sportsman  that  knows  how 
to  make  a  good  use  of  them."  ^  The  tables  were 
spread  with  an  abundant  collation,  and  the  Red 
King  ate  more  meat  and  drank  even  more  wine  than 
he  was  wont  to  do.  His  spirits  rose  to  their 
highest  pitch ;  his  companions  still  passed  the  wine- 
New  Foreit,  WM  the  residenru  of  this  prince  when  he  met  with  the 
accident  which  termiDated  his  life.  No  remains  of  it  exiait ;  but  the 
circumf(prence  of  a  butldinir  >•  ^o  be  traced  ;  and  it  yet  gives  its  name 
i«»  the  walk  in  which  it  was  situated."— Notes  to  the  "  Red  King.** 
This  spirited  and  beautiful  poem  is  published  in  the  Mine  volume 
With  **  Partenopex  de  Blois." 

1  Ordftrio.  Viiftl. 


cup,  whilst  the  grooms  and  himtmnen  prepared 
their  horses  and  hounds  for  the  chase ;  and  all  wvs 
boisterously  gay  in  Malwood-keep,  when  a  oaes* 
senger  arrived  from  Serlon,  the  Norman  Abbot  of 
St.  Peter's,  at  Gloucester,  to  inform  the  king  that 
one  of  his  monks  had  dreamt  a  dream  foreboding  a 
sudden  and  awful  death  to  him.  •*  The  man  is  a 
right  monk,*'  ciied  Rufus,  ^«  and  to  have  a  piece  of 
money  he  dreametii  such  things.  Gifve  him,  there- 
fore, an  hundred  pence,  and  bid  htm  dream  of 
better  fortune  to  our  person.*'  Then  turning  to 
Tyrrel,  he  said^  **  Do  they  think  I  am  one  of  those 
fools  that  give  up  then*  pleasure  or  their  business 
because  an  old  woman  happens  to  dream  or  sneese  ? 
To  horse,  Walter  de  Poix !" 

The  king,  with  his  brother  Henry,  WiUkim  de 
Bretenil,  and  many  other  lords  and  knights,  rods 
into  the  forest,  where  the  company  dieperaed  here 
and  there,  after  the  manner  used  in  hunting ;  but 
Sir  Walter,  his  especial  favorite  in  these  sports, 
remained  constantly  near  the  king,  and  their  dogs 
hunted  together.  As  the  sun  was  sinking  low  in 
the  west  a  hart  came  bounding  by,  between  Rufus 
and  his  comrade,  who  stood  concealed  in  the 
thickets.  The  king  drew  his  bow,  but  the  string 
broke,  and  the  arrow  took  no  effect.  Startled  by 
the  sound,  the  hart  paused  in  his  speed  and  looked 
on  all  sides,  as  if  doubtful  which  way  to  turn. 
The  king,  keeping  his  attention  on  the  quarry, 
raised  his  bridle-hand  above  his  eyes,  that  he  might 
see  clear  by  shading  them  from  the  glare  of  the 
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sttDt  which  BOW  flboDe  almost  horizontally  through 
the  gladea  of  tho  forest;  and  at  the  same  time, 
being  unprovided  with  a  second  bow»  he  shouted, 
*« Shoot,  Walter!  shoot,  in  the  deviFs  name!"^ 
Tyrrel  drew  his  bow,  the  arrow  departed,  was 
gjanced  aside  in  its  flight  by  an  intervening  tree, 
ud  struck  William  in  the  teft  breast,  which  was 
left  exposed  by  hia  raised  arm.  The  fork-head 
pierced  his  heart,  and  with  one  groan,  and  no  word 
or  prayer  uttered,  the  Red  King  fell  and  expired. 
Sir  Walter  Tyrrel  ran  to  his  master's  side,  but, 
finding  hijn  dead,  he  remounted  his  horse,  and, 
without  informing  any  one  of  the  catastrophe,  gal- 
loped to  the  sea*coast,  embarked  for  Normandy, 
whence  he  fled  for  sanctuary  into  the  dominions  of 
the  French  king,  and  soon  after  departed  for  the 
Holy  Land.  According  to  an  old  .chronicler,  the 
spot  where  Rufus  fell  had  been  the  site  of  an  An- 
^Saxon  church  which  his  father,  the  Conqueror, 
had  pulled  down  and  destroyed  for  the  enlarging  of 
his  chase.'     Late  in  the  evening  the  royal  corpse 

'  **  Trmh»,  tmbe  arcam  ei  parte  diabolL"— Hen.  Knygbton. 
'  >  Wftiter  Ilennyn^ftirde,  quoted  in  Grafton**  Chronicle. 


was  found  alone,  where  it  fell,  by  a  poor  cnarcoal* 
burner,^  who  put  it,  still  bleeding,  into  his  cart,  and 
drove  towards  Winchester.  At  the  earliest  report 
of  his  death,  his  brother  Henry  flew  to  seize  the 
royal  treasury,  and  the  knights  and  favorites  who 
had  been  hunting  in  the  forest  dispersed  in  several 
directions  to  look  after  their  interest,  not  one  of 
them  caring  to  render  the  last  sad  honors  to  their 
nwster.  The  next  day  the  body,  still  in  the  char- 
coal-maker*s  cert,  and  defiled  with  blood  and  dirt, 
was  carried  to  St.  Swithin's,  the  cathedral  church 
of  Winchestert  There,  however,  it  was  treated 
with  proper  respect,  and  buried  in  the  centre  of 
the  cathedral  choir,  many  persons  looking  on,  but 
few  grieving.  A  proof  of  the  bad  opinion  which 
the  people  entertained  of  the  deceased  monarch  is, 
that  they  interpreted  the  fall  of  a  certain  tower  in 
the  cathedral,  which  happened  the  following  year, 
and  covered  his  tomb  with  its  ruins,  into  a  sign  of 

*  '*  This  man's  name  was  Purkess.  lie  is  the  ancestor  of  a  verj 
noRierous  tribe.  Or  his  lineal  descendants  it  is  reported  that,  living  on 
the  same  spot,  they  have  constantly  been  inroprietors  of  a  hone  and 
cart,  hat  never  attained  to  tho  possesaion  of  a  team.^'—Noles  to  tha 
»*  Red  King." 


Tomb  or  Rurua. 


the  displeasure  of  Heaven  that  he  had  received 
Christian  bariaL^ 

The  second  king  of  the  Norman  line  reigned 
thhrteen  years  all  but  a  few  weeks,  and  was  full  of 
hetkh  and  vigor,  and  only  forty  years  of  age  when 
ke  died.  That  he  was  shot  by  an  arrow  in  the 
New  Forest, — that  his  body  was  abandoned  and 
then  hastily  interred, — are  facts  perfectly  well  au- 
thenticated; but  some  doubts  may  be  entertained 
u  to  the  precise  circumstances  attending  his  death, 
notwithstanding  their  being  minutely  related  by 
^tera  who  were  living  at  the  time,  or  who  flour- 
ished in  the  course  of  the  following  century. .  Sir 
Waker  Tyrrel  afterwards  swore,  in  France,  that 
he  did  not  shoot  the  arrow;  but  he  was  probably 
•oxiooi  to  relieve  himself' from  the  odium  of  killing 
t  kbg,  even  by  accident.     It  is  quite  possible,  in- 

>  Dr.  Mifawr,  Hist.  Windiest 


deed,  that  the  event  did  not  arise  from  chance,  and 
that  Tyrrel  had  no  part  in  it.  The  remorseless 
ambition  of  Henry  might  have  had  recourse  to 
murder,  or  the  avenging  shaft  might  have  been 
sped  by  the  desperate  hand  of  some  Englishman, 
tempted  by  a  favorable  opportunity  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  die  place.  But  the  most  charitable  con- 
struction is,  that  the  party  were  intoxicated  with 
the  wine  they  had  drunk  at  Malwood-keep,  and 
that,  in  the  confusion  consequent  on  drunkenness, 
the  king  was  hit  by  a  random  arrow. 

The  Red  King  was  never  married;  and  his 
example  is  said  to  have  induced  all  his  young 
courtiers  to  prefer  the  licentious  liberty  of  a  single 
life.  In  describing  his  libertinism,  the  least  heinous 
charge  of  the  monkish  historians  is,  that  he  re- 
spected not  the  virtue  of  other  men*s  wives,  and 
was  **  a  most  especial  follower  of  lemmans."     For 
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Stoke,  In  \ht  New  Foebbt,  marktaf  (he  site  or  the  Oak-tree  agnliut  which  the  Arrow  oTBlr  Walter  Tyrrel  h  said  lo  have  glanced. 


the  honor  of  human  nature  we  hope  the  picture  is 
orercharged ;  but  there  are  proofs  enough  to  cou- 
▼ince  U8  dtat  bat  little  order  or  decorum  reigned 
in  the  court  of  Rufus.  On  the  contrary,  indeed, 
all  writers  agree  in  their  accounts  of  the  dissolute 
manners  of  his- household  and  adherents.  His 
rapacity  is  equally  unquestionable ;  but  this  charge 
w  ptfrtially  alleTiated  by  his  taste  and  magnificence, 
whidi  were  beneficial  to  the  DatioQ.  He  did  not 
spend  all  his  money  in  his  wars,  his  foreigli 
sebemes,  his  pleasures  and  debauoherie^,  irat  de* 
Tofced  large  sums  to  the  building  of  royal  palaces, 
aiid  to  some  works  of  great  public  utility. 
<^i :     I."    ;  f   I  ,  ■        '  •.,■,., 

EtErfRT  I. — SURNAME!)  BeAUCLERK. 

'  A.Di'  1100.  Henry -^aa  not  i^nopposed  in  the 
first  step  he  took  to  secure  the  orowvi.  While  he 
#ILB  inapefioiiBly  demantling  the  keys'of  die  reyal 
treasury^  and  tke^  ofiloers  in  rwhose  charge  tliey 
were  placed*  Were'  hedtalitg*  whether  they  should 
deliver  thentr  or  not,  Williara  de  Breteuil;  the  royal 
treasurer,  who  had  also  been  of  the  fatal  hunting 


party,  arrived  with  breathless  speed  from  the 
forest,  and  opposed  his  demand.  *^You  and  1," 
said  he  to  Henry,  *^  ought  to  remember  the  faith 
we  have  pledged  to  your  brother,  Duke  Robert: 
he  has  received  our  oath  of  homage,  and,  absent  or 
present,  he  has  a  right  to  this  money."  Henry  at- 
tempted to  shake  the  fidelity  of  the  treasurer  with 
arguments,  but  William  de  Breteuil  resolutely 
maintained  that  Robert  was  the  lawful  sovereign  of 
Etiglandf  to  whom;,  and  to  no  one  else,  the  money 
in  Winchester  Castk  belonged.^  The  altercatioo 
grew  violent,  and  Henry,  who  felt  he  had  no  time 
to  lose,  drew  his  stvord^  and  threatened  immediate 
death  to  any  that  shouki  oppose  him.  He  vr8« 
supported  by  some  powerful  barons  who  happened 
to  be  on  the  spot, -or  who  had  followed  him  from 
the  forest,  and  whose  favor  he  had  secured  before- 
hand. De  Breteuil  was  left  almost  single  in  his 
honorable  oppositicnii  the  domestics  of  the  late  kin^ 
taking  ^part  against  him;  and  Henry  seized  the 
money  and  crown-jewels  before  his  eyes.  Part  of 
the  money  seems  to  have  been  distributed  immedi* 
M 
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ately  among  the  barons  and  churchmen  at  Win- 
rhpster;  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle  says  that  "the 
uitan  who  were  then  nigh  at  hand  chose  him  to 
Ip  kin^."     He    immediately  gave  the  bishopric  of 
Winchester  to   Henry  GifTord,  a  most   inflnential 
alherent,  and    then   proceeded  with  all  speed  to 
liondon,  where  he  made  a  skilful  use  qf  his  treas- 
nres,  and  was  proclaimed  by  an  assembly  of  noble- 
men and  prelates,  no  one  challenging  his  tit4e,  but 
jtU  acknowledging  his  consummate  abilities  and  fit- 
wf^  for  government.     On  Sunday,  the  5th  of  Au- 
cnst,  only  *hree  days  after  the  death  of  Rufus, 
•^landing  before  the  altar  in  Westminster  Abbey,  he 
promised  God  and  all  the  people  to  annul  all  the 
"nrighteous  acts  that  took  place  in  his  brother's 
time;    and   after    this   declaration,    Maurice,   the 
Bishop  of  London,  consecrated  him  king.*     Anselm, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  according  to 
•"wjcient  rule,  should  have  performed  the  ceremony 
of  the  coronation,  had  been  driven  out  of  the  king- 
•lorn  some  three  yeara  before ;  and  the  archbish- 
opric (rf  York  had  been  left  vacant  for  some  thne. 
A  popolar  recommendation,  which  had,  no  doubt, 
Rreat  infiuence,  was,  that  Henry  wat  an  Englrah- 
nan,  bom  in  the  coimtry,'  and  after  the  Conquest ; 
>nd  some  of  his  partisans  set  op  this  circumstance 
is  being  in  itself  a  anfficient  title  to  the  crown.     But 
he  himself,  in  a  charter  of  liberties  issned  on  the 
fbOowiog  day,  and  diligently  promulgated  through- 
•wthe  hind,  re|5r«sented  himself  as  being  crowned 
**by  the  mercy  of  God,  and  by  the  common  con- 
wot  of  the  barons  of  the  kingdom." 

The  cburas  of  Dake  Robert  were  not  forgott^en  ; 
^  Henry,  who  "  had  oforehand  trained  the  people 
^  ^  kamor  and  vdin,  in  bringing  them  to  think 
well  of  him,'*  had  aiso  can^^d  to  be  reported,  aa  a 
certiia  ^Kt,  thai  Robert  was  ah'eady  cre«ted  king 

'  S«i.Clirg«. 

'  Henry  wu  barn  at  &«%,  in  Yorimhire,  a.d.  1070,  in  the  fourth 
ym  ci  Im  (tihtr'i  reifn  m  Khif  ©f  Englnnd. 


of  Jerusalem  by  the  Crusaders,  and  would  never 
leave  the  Holy  Land  for  an  ordinary  kingdom. 
Although  the  law  of  succession  remained  almost  as 
loose  as  under  the  Saxon  dj^nosty,  and  the  crow.i 
of  England  was  still,  in  form  nt  least,  an  elective 
one,  Henry,  who,  moreover,  was  bound  by  oaths  to 
his  elder  brother  Robert,  seems  himself  to  have 
been  conscious  of  a  want  of  validity  or  security  in 
his  title,  and  to  have  endeavored  to  strengthen  his 
throne  by  reforms  of  abuses  and  by  large  conces- 
sions to  the  nation.  Such  is  almost  invariably  tne 
course  pursued  by  intrusive  kings ;  and  hence 
usurpations,  though  they  may  be  productive  ol* 
war  and  suffering,  are  not  always  to  be  considered 
as  unmixed  evils.  The  charter  of  liberties  passed 
by  Henry  on  his  accession,  as  forming  an  impor- 
tant feature  in  our  progressive  law  and  govern- 
ment, will  be  treated  of  elsewhere.  It  will  suffice 
for  the  course  of  this  narrative  to  state,  that  he 
restored  all  the  rights  of  the  church,  promised  to 
require  only  moderate  and  just  reliefs  from  his 
vassals,  to  exercise  his  powers  in  wardships  and 
marriages  with  equity  and  mildness,  to  redress  all 
the  grievances  of  the  former  reign,  and  to  restore 
the  kws  of  Kmg  Edward  the  Confessor,  subject 
only  to  the  amendments  made  in  them  by  hie 
father.  **  So  general  was  the  confidence  in  the 
restoration  of  the  native  institutions,"  says  Sir  J. 
Mackintosh,  **that  it  induced  a  private  compiler 
to  draw  up  k  summary  of  Saxon  law,  which  is  still 
extant  under  the  title  of  the  ♦  Laws  of  Henry  the 
First,'  probably  aa,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  de- 
riving their  validity  from  his  confirmation,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  propping  Henry's  infirm  title  by 
resting  it  on  the  same  basis  with  this  reformation."  * 
Still  ftirther  to  cmiciHate  his  A«^6axioo  sub- 
jects ffnd  to  secure  them  ts  his  interests  io  case  of 
a  revolt  on  the  part  of  his  Normiio  barons,  Jlenry, 
who  o«  all  necessary  oocasioBs  boasted  of  his  Eng*- 
»  Ilirt.  Bng 
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lish  birth,  determined  to  espoiue  an  Engiisfa  wife. 
This  marriage  is  a  most  important  historical  events 
being  a  step  made  towards  that  intermixture  and 
fusion  of  the  two  races  which  destroyed,  at  a  much 
earlier  period  than  is  generally  imagined,  the  odious 
distinction  between  English  and  Normans.  It  is 
also  exceedingly  interesting  in  some  of  its  details, 
and  particularly  those  which  have  been  transmitted 
by  the  pen  of  Eadmer,'  who  was  living  at  the  time, 
and  who,  as  an  Englishman  himself,  entertained  a 
lively  sympathy  for  the  fortunes  of  the  young 
princess.  The  lady  of  Henry's  choice  was,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  **  Maud,  daugh- 
ter  of  Malcolm,  King  of  Scots,  and  of  Margaret,  the 
good  queen,  the  relation  of  King  Edward,  and  of 
the  right  kingly  kin  of  England."  This  descendant 
of  the  great  Alfred  had  been  sent  from  Scotland  at 
a  very  early  age,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  her 
aunt  Christina,  Edgar  Atheling*s  second  sister,  who 
was  abbess  of  Wilton,  or,  as  others  say,  of  Kumsey, 
in  Hampshire.  As  she  grew  up,  several  of  the 
Norman  captains  aspired  to  the  honor  of  her  hand. 
She  was  asked  in  marriage  by  Alan,  the  lord  of 
Richmond  ;  but  Alan  died  before  he  could  receive 
any  answer  from  the  king.  William  da  Garenne, 
Earl  of  Surrey,  was  the  next  suitor,  but  the  mar- 
riage was  not  allowed  by  Rufus,  to  whom,  and  not 
to  the  young  lady  or  her  relations,  these  several 
Remands  were  made.  A  contemporary  writer' 
says,  he  knows  not  why  the  nmrriage  with  the 
Earl  of  Surrey  did  not  take  place ;  but  the  policy 
of  forbidding  a  union  between  a  powerful  vassal  and 
a  princess  of  the  ancient  royal  line  is  evident ;  and 
the  Red  King,  like  this  father,  held  it  as  part  of 
his  prerogative  to  give  or  refuse  the  hands  of  his 
fair  subjects.  When  proposals  were  made  on  the 
part  of  King  Henry,  the  fair  Saxon,  not  being 
da«sled  with  the  prospect  of  sharing  with  a  Nor- 
man the  throne  on  which  her  ancestors  had  sal;  for 
centuries,  showed  a  decided  aversion  to  the  match. 
But  she  was  assailed  by  arguments  and. induce- 
ments di^cult  to  resist.  »^0h!  most  noble  and 
fair  among  women,"  said  her  Saxon  advisers,  '*  if 
thou  wUt,  thou  canst  restore  the  ancient  honor  of 
England,  and  be  a  pledge  of  reconciliation  and 
friendship ;  but  if  thou  art  obstinate  in  thy  refusal, 
the  enmity  between  the  two  races  will  ,be  everlast- 
ing, and  the  shedding  of  human,  blood  know  no 
end."'  When  her  slow  consent  was,  obtained, 
another  impediment  ^as  raised  by  a  strong  Nor- 
man party,  who  neither  liked  to  see  au  English 
wom^n  raised  to  be  their  queen,  nor  the  power  of 
their  king  confirmed  by  means  which  would  endear 
him  to  the  native  race,  and  render  him  more  and 
more  independent  of  the  Normans.  They  asserted 
that  Maud,  who  had  been  brought  up  from  her 
infancy  in  a  convent,  was  a  nun,  and  that  she  had 
been  seen  wearing  the  veil^  which  made  her  for 
ever  the  spouse  of  Christ.     Such  an  obstacle  would 

>  This  hiitoriaa  wm  the  •telidw  «ari-  inwAto  of  Alchbiahop  An- 
wlm,  vho'calabimttfd  CIm  inarri«f«,  and  a/ierwards  crowned  the  joaof 
^aeen. 

*  OrdericQi.  Tht«  chronicWr  nid  liie  had  fortterlj  gone  by  the 
man  Saxon  naaM  oif  £dA(h. 

'MattPv. 


have  been  insurmountable ;  and  as  tliere  were  some 
seeming  grounds  for  the  report,  the  celebration  of 
the  marriage  was  postponed,  to  the  great  joy  of 
those  who  were  opposed  to  it.^ 

Anselmj  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had 
returned  from  Italy  at  liie  pressing  invitation  of  the 
new  king,  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  marriage 
— ^for  his  soul  was  kind  and  benevolent,  and  he  was 
interested  in  favor  of  the  English  people ;  but,  when 
he  heard  the  reports  which  were  curculated,  he  de- 
clared that  nothing  could  induce  him  to  unite  a  nnn 
to  a  carnal  husband.  The  archbishop,  however, 
determined  to  question  the  maiden  herself;  and 
Matilda,  or  Maud,  in  reply,  denied  she  had  erer 
taken  the  vows,  or  even  worn  the  veil  of  her  free 
will ;  end  she  offered  to  give  full  proof  of  tins  before 
all  the  prelates-  of  England.  A  speech  which  Ead- 
mer  puts  into  her  mouth  is  a  curious  spocrmen  of 
naivete,  and  a  proof  of  the  brutality  of  the  Norman 
soldiers  towards  the  females  of  the  conquered  rai^. 
''  I  nmsl  confess,"  she  said,  ^^t^at  I  have  eometimee 
appeared  veiled ;  but  listen  to  the  cause :  in  my  first 
youth,  when  I  was  living  under  her  care,  my  aunt, 
to  save  me,  as  she  said,  from  the  hist  of  the  Nor- 
mans, who  attacked  all  females,  w«s  accustomed  to 
throw  a  piece  of  black  stuff  over  my  head ;  and  when 
I  refused  to  cover  myself  with  it  she  treated  me 
very  roughly.  In  her  presence  I  wore  that  cover- 
ing, but  as  soon  as  she  was  out  of  sight  I  threw  it 
on  the  ground,  and  trampled  it  under  my  feet  in 
childish  anger."  To  si^e  this  great  difficulty,  An- 
selm  called  a  council  of  bishops,  abbots,  and  monkp, 
who  met  in  the  city  of  Rochester.  Witnesses  sum- 
moned before  this  council  confirmed  the  truth  of 
Matilda's  words.  Two  archdeacons,  who  had  been 
sent  to  the  convent  where  the  young  lady  was 
brought  up,  deposed  that  public  report,  and  the  tes- 
timony of  the  nuns,  agreed  with  her  declaration. 
At  the  moment  when  the  council  was  to  deliberate 
on  its  verdict,  the  archbishop  retired,  to  avoid  any 
suspicion  of  biassing  their  decision.  This  decision, 
given  unanimously,  was :  **•  We,,  the  bbhope,  dec, 
are  of  opinion  that  the  young  lady  is  free,  and  can 
dispose  of  herself;  and  we  have  a  precedent  in  a 
judgment  rendered  in  a  similar  cause  by  the  vene- 
rable  Lanfrasc^  when  the  Saxon  women,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  convent  out  of  fear  of  the  sol- 
diers of  the  great  William«  reclaimed  and  obtained 
their  liberty."  On  Sunday,  the  11th  of  November, 
the  marriage  was  celebrated,  and  the  queen  was 
crowned  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity.  But  so 
wisely  cautious  was  the.  prelate,  and  so  anxious  to 
dissipate  all  suspicions  and  false  reports,  that  before 
prouounoing  the  nuptial  benediction,  he  mounted  on 
a  bench  in  front  of  the  churchrdoor,  and  showed  to 
the  assembled  people  the  debate  and  decision  of  the 
ecclesiastical  council..  The  Normans,  who  had  op- 
posed the  union,  now  vented  their  spite  in  bitter 
railleries,  and  in  applying  nicknames  taken  from 
Saxon  ballads ; — the  king  thpy  called  Godrip,  and  the 
^ueen,  Qodiva.  Hemry  dissembled  his  rage  tiU  a 
convenient  momeiit,  and  in  public  laughed  heartily 
at  the  insolent  jests.    Matilda,  who  had  gh'en  her 
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conseot  to  the  marria^  with  rehictance,  and  who 
found  a  moat  unfaithful  hu8baod«  proved  a  **  right 
loving  and  obedient  wife."  She  was  beautiful  in 
oersoD,  and  distinguished  by  a  love  of  learning  and 
frreat  charity  to  the  poor*  Her  elevation  to  the 
throoe  6Ued  the  hearts  of  the  Engllah  with  a  mo- 
meoUiy  ^y. 

Another  proceeding  which  greatly  increased  the 
ne  w  lung*a  popularity  with  the  English,  and  witli  all 
who  entertained  respect  for  virtue  and  decency, 
was  his  expulsion  of  his  hrother^s  minions.  If  half 
of  the  detestable  vices  attributed  by  the  churchmen^ 
their  contemporaries,  to  these  favorites,  were  really 
prevalent  among  them,  they  must  have  been  a  curse 
and  an  abomination  to  the  land.  Henry,  however, 
had  intimately  associated  with  them  ail — ^his  life 
had  been  an  lewd  and  licentious  as  the  Red  King's ; 
and  the  outward  reformation  and  the  measures  he 
now  adopted  seem  to  have  been,  at  the  very  least, 
dictated  aa  much  by  policy  aa  by  any  virtuous  con- 
viction. He  felt  it  expedient  to  yield  a  homage  to 
the  better  feelings  of  the  nation. 

It  was  scareely  possible  that  Ralph  Flambard,  the 
obaoxiona  minister  of  the  late  king,  should  escape 
in  this  general  pnrgataoik  Ralph's  groat  crime, 
which  was  his  rapacity,  had  probably  put  him  in 
powetsieii  of  weakh,  which  Henry  stood  in  need 
of;  and  the  outcriee  of  the  people  against  the  fallen 
nunister  urged  and  seemed'to  justify  bis  being  de* 
spoiled  and  otherwise  punished.  The  Bishop  of 
Durham — for  such  was  the  eecleiiastical  promotion 
Ralph  had  attained  under  Rufus — ^was  thrown  into 
the  Tower,  where  he  hved  most  luxuriously,  and 
captivated  the  aifections  of  his  keepers  by  his  con- 
viviality, generosity,  and  wit.  In  the  February  fol- 
lowing Ueniy's  ecronation  a  good  rope  was  conveyed 
to  the  bishop,  hid  in  the  bottom  of  a  huge  wine  flagon. 
His  guards  drank  of  the  wine  until  their  senses  for- 
fook  them;  and  then  Ralph,  under  favor  of  the 
oight,  and  by  means  of  the  rope,  descended  from 
his  prison  window  and  escaped.  Some  friends  in 
atteadaaee  pot  him  on  board  ship,  and  the  active 
bishop  made  sail  for  NomaDdy,  to  see  what  fortune 
would  offer  him  as  the  servant  of  Robert  Courthose. 

When  Henry  caused  the  report  to  be  circulated 
that  Robert  had  obcained  the  crown  of  Jerusalem 
and  thought  not  of  returning  to  England,  be  knew 
right  well  that  another  than  he  had  been  elected 
tovereiga  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  that  h^  brother 
was  actually  in  £nrope,  and  on  his  way  back  to 
Normandy,  in  which  country  he  arrived  within  a 
meiith  or  six  weeks  after  the  death  of  Rufus.  The 
inprovident  duke  had  greatly  distinguished  himself 
in  the  eonquest  of  Palestine  and  the  taking  of  Jeru« 
•aJen,  performing  prodigies  of  vaW,  which  were 
osif  sarpmmed,  in  later  times,  by  RiobsriCoour  do 
Lion,  and  even  showing,  it  is  said,  great  eloquence 
when  cafled  upon  to  speak  in  the  councils  of  the 
cmsaders,  and  admirsfUe  miliKary  talents  when  <*om- 
nmsdinc  in  the  field.  He  was  also  preeminent 
among  the  crusading  princes  and  chiefs,  irom  his  pew- 
etM  fiunily  cennexiens  and  from  the  host  of  men  be 
Isd  to  the  holy  war;  for  besides  his  sublets  of  Nor- 
■andy,  Maine,  and  Brittany,  many  English  and 


Bonse  Irish  followed  his  standard  thither,  and  would 
obey  the  direct  orders  of  none  but  him.  •^Yea, 
England,"  says  old  Fuller,  quaintly,  ^the  pope^s 
pack-horse  in  that  age,  which  seldom  rested  in  the 
stable  when  there  was  any  work  to  be  done,  sent 
many  brave  men  under  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy ; 
as  Beauchamp,  and  others  whose  names  are  lost. 
Neither  surely  did  the  Irishmen's  feet  stick  in  their 
bogs,  though  we  find  no  particular  mention  of  their 
achievements.'*'  Though  respected  in  proportion 
to  his  power,  and  valued  for  the  good  qualities  he 
possessed,  the  crusadera  never  thought  seriously  of 
electing  so  imprudent  a  prince  to  the  difficult  post 
of  securing  and  governing  the  conquests  they  had 
made ;  nor  does  Robert  appear  ever  to  have  fixed 
his  eye  on  the  throne  of  Jerusalem,  which,  by  uni-* 
versal  consent,  fell  to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  a  man 
••  born  for  command,*'  and  as  wise  and  prudent  as  a 
statesman  as  he  was  gaUantand  fearless  as  a  knighu^ 
Soon  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  which  hap« 
pened  on  the  15th  of  July,  1099,  somewhat  more 
than  a  year  before  the  death  of  the  English  king  in 
the  New  Forest,  Duke  Robert  left  the  Holy  Land 
covered  with  holy  laurels,  and  crossed  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  Brundusium,  the  nearest  port  of  Italy, 
intending  to  travel  homeward  by  land  through  that 
beautiful  and  luxurious  country.  The  Norman 
lance,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  had  won  the 
fairest  portion  of  Southern  Italy  some  years  before 
the  conquest  of  England;  and  as  Duke  Robert 
advanced  into  the  land,  he  was  everywhere  met  by 
Norman  barons  and  nobles  of  Norman  descent,  who 
ruled  even  more  absolutely  In  Apnlia  than  did  their 
brethren  in  our  island.  At  every  feudal  castle  the 
duke  was  hailed  and  welcomed  as  a  countryman,  a 
friend,  a  hero,  a  crusader  returning  with  victory, 
whom  it  vras  honorable  to  honor ;  and  so  much  was 
their  hospitality  to  the  taste  of  that  thoughtless  prince 
that  he  lingered  long  and  well  pleased  on  his  way: 
Of  aH  these  noble  hosts  was  none  more  noble,  or 
more  powerful  than  William,  Count  of  Conversano : 
he  was  the  son  of  Geoffrey,  who  was  nephew  of 
Robert  Guiscard,  the  founder  of  the  Norman  dynasty 
in  Naples  :  his  vast  possessions^  lay  along  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic,  from  Otranto  to  Bari,  and  extended 
far  inland  in  the  direction  of  Lucania  and  the  other 
se^.  He  was,  in  short,  the  most  powerfnl  lord  in 
Lower  Apulia.  His  castle,  which  stood  on  an  emi- 
nence surrounded  by  olive  groves,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  Adriatic,  had  many  attractions  for  the 
pleasure-loving  and  susceptible  son  of  the  Conqueror. 
There  were  minstrels  and  jongleurs ;  there  were 
fine  horses  and  hounds,  and  hawks,  in  almost  royal 

>^  Hict.  Hpljr  War.  An«i«  the  isdepeul^nt  Ivnit  wh9  moo«9]Ninied 
Robert  were,  Euitace,  Earl  of  Boulogne,  Stcpheo,  Earl  of  Aubenalo 
or  AlbemarW,  and  hii  half  undo,  the  notoriuua  Odu,  Bishop  uf 
BayeUx  and  Earl  uf  Kent. 

*  Verament*  i  eoatul  iiato  all*  Inpetti,    - 
6i  dftl  mguar,  ^}  coiatwodior  mn  i'arti ; 
E  nun  minor  che  dure  e  cavaliero ; 
Ma  dal  doppio  vmkr  lutM  ka  Ib  pant. — 

Tasao,  GcnaalaoHna. 
Well  Mems  he  bom  to  be  with  honor  crown'd, 

So  well  the  Ion  he  knows  ef  i«|pmrnt ; 
Peerless  in  Aght,  in  couneel  grmrn  and  sound,— 
The  double  gift  of  glory  excellent.  FAiftViS.    • 
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fibandance ;  and  the  vast  plaitis  of  Apulia,  with  the 
ibreBts  and  mountains  that  encompass  them,  offered 
a  variety  of  the  finest  sport.  But  there  was  an 
attraction  even  greater  than  all  these  in  the  person 
of  a  beautiful  maiden,  the  young  Sibylla,  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  host  the  Count  of  Conversano.  Robert 
became  enamored,  and  such  a  suitor,  who,  besides 
his  other  merits,  was  sovereign  duke  of  Normandy, 
with  a  prospect  of  possessing  the  royal  crown  of 
Kngland,  was  not  likely  to  be  rejected.  Robert  re- 
ceived the  hand  of  Sibylla,  who  is  painted  as  being  as 
good  as  she  was  fair,  together  with  a  large  sum  of 
money  as  her  dowry.  Happy  in  the  present,  care- 
less of  the  future,  and  httle  thinking  that  a  man  so 
young  as  his  brother  the  Red  King  would  die,  he 
lingered  several  months  in  Apulia,  and  finally  trav^ 
«)led  thence  without  any  eagerness  or  speed,  and  at 
the  critical  moment  when  the  English  throne  fell 
vacant  his  friends  hardly  knew  when  they  might 
Dxpect  him.  On  his  arrival,  however,  in  Normandy, 
he  appeal's  to  have  been  received  with  great  joy  by 
the  people,  and  to  have  obtained  peaceful  possession 
of  the  whole  of  the  country  with  the  exception  of 
the  fortresses  surrendered  to  Rufvs,  and  which 
were  now  held  for  Henry.  He  made  no  secret  of 
his  intention  of  prosecuting  his  claim  on  England ; 
but  here  again  he  lost  time  and  threw  away  his  last 
remainmg  chance.  He  was  proud  of  showing  his 
beautiful  bride  to  the  Normans,  and,  vrith  his  usual 
imprudence,  he  spent- her  fertune  in  feasting  and 
pageantry.  Ralph  Flambard  was  the  first  to  wake 
him  from  this  splendid  but  evanescent  dream;  and 
at  the  earnest  suggestion  of  the  fugitive  bishop- 
minister^  he  prepared  for  immediate  war,  knowing 
it  was  vain  to  plead  to  Henry  his  priority  of  birth, 
his  treaty  with  Rufus,  or  the  oaths  which  Henry 
himself  had  taken  to  him.  It  may  be  doubted, 
seeing  the  character  of  the  factious  nobles,  whether, 
had  Robert  succeeded  in  his  enterprise,  his  indo- 
lence, easy  nature,  and  incurable  imprudence  would 
not  have  proved  as  great  a  curse  to  England  as  the 
harshness  and  tyranny  of  any  of  l^e  Norman  line, 
and  whether  the  nation  would  not  have  made  a  ret- 
rogade  step-  instead  of  advancing,  as  it  certainly  did 
somewhat,  under  his  crafty  and  cruel,  but  politic 
rival  Henry. 

When  his  ban  of  war  was  proclaimed,  Robertas 
Norman  vessels  showed  the  utmost  readiness  to 
fight  under  a  prince  who  had  won  laurels  in  the 
Holy  Land,  and  the  «Norman  barons  expressed  the 
same  disooetent  at  the  separation  of  the  duchy  and 
kingdom  which  had  appeared  on  the  accession  of 
WiUiam  Rufus.  If  the  nobles  had  been  unanimous 
in  their  preference  of  Robert  as  sovereign  of  the 
conntryt  on  either  side  the  Channel  where  they 
had  domains,  the  dispute  about  the  English  throne 
must  have  been  settled  in  his  favor ;  but  they  wore 
divided,  and  many  preferred  Henry  (as  they  had 
formerly  done  Rnfus)  to  Robert.  The  friends  of 
the  hitter^  however,  were  neither  few  nor  power- 
less t  aeveral  of  high  rank  crossed  lihe  Channel  hxim 
England  to  urge  him  to  recover  the  title  which  be- 
longed to  him  in  virtue  of  the  agreement  formerly 
concluded  between  him  and  the  Red  King ;  and 


Robert  de  Belesme,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Arun- 
del, William  de  la  Warenne,  Earl  of  Surrey,  Amulf 
de  Montgomery,  Walter  Qifford,  Robert  de  Ponte- 
fract,  Robert  de  Mallet,  Yvo  de  GrantmesniL,  and 
many  others  of  the  .principal  nobiUty,  promised  on 
his  landing  to  join  him  with  all  their  forces.  Henry, 
knowing  the  disafifection  of  the  barons,  whose  secrets 
were  betrayed  to  him,  began  to  tremble  on  the  throoe 
he  had  so  recently  acquired.  These  fears  of  the  Nor- 
mans threw  him  more  than  ever  on  the  support  of 
the  English  people,  whom  he  now  called  his  friends, 
his  faithftil  vassals,  his  countrymen, — ^the  best  and 
bravest  of  men, — ^though  his  brother,  he  insidiously 
added,  treated  them  with  scorn,  and  called  them 
cowards  and  gluttons.^  At  the  same  time  he  paid 
diligent  court  to  Archbishop  Anselm,  who,  by  the 
sanctity  of  his  character  and  his  undeniable  virtues 
and  abilities,  exercised  a  great  influence  in  the 
nation.  As  Anselm  was  an  Italian  and  a  churchman, 
it  may  be  believed  that  he  gladly  obtained  tlie  lar^e 
concessions  made  to  the  pope  by  the  trembling  king ; 
but  from  the  earnestness  with  which  he  embraced 
the  cause  of  Henry  we  are  also  entitled  to  assume 
that  he  saw  good  and  laudable  reasons  for  supporting 
the  existing  settlement  of  the  crown,  and  the  avert- 
ing of  a  civil  war  is  no  questionable  merit.  If  anx- 
ious to  extend  the  privileges  of  the  church,  he  ww 
scarcely  less  so  to  establish  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  to  him,  as  the  representative  of  the  nation, 
Henry  swore  to  maintain  the  charter  he  had  granted 
at  his  coronation,  and  faithfully  to  fulfil  all  his  en- 
gagements. 

The  effect  of  all  this  was,  that  the  bishops,  the 
common  soldiers,  and  the  native  English,  with  a 
curious  exception,  stood  firmly  on  the  side  of 
Henry,  who  could  also  count,  among  the  Nonntn 
nobility,  Robert  de  Mellent,  his  chief  minister,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  Roger  Bigod,  Richard  de  Red- 
vers,  and  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  all  powerful  barons, 
as  his  unchangeable  adherents.  The  exception 
against  him,  on  the  part  of  the  native  English,  was 
among  the  saitors,  who,  afifected  by  Robert's  fame, 
and  partly  woo  over  by  the  fugitive  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, deserted  with  the  greater  part  of  a  fleet  which 
had  been  hastily  equipped  to  intercept  the  duke  on 
his  passage,  or  oppose  his  landing.  Robert  sailed 
from  Normandy  in  these  very  ships,  and,  while 
Henry  was  expecting  him  at  Pevensey,  on  the 
Sussex  coast,  reached  Portsmouth,  and  there  land- 
ed. Before  the  two  armies  could  meet,  some  of  the 
less  violent  of  the  Normans  from  both  parties  had 
interviews,  and  agreed  pretty  well  on  the  necetsit}' 
of  putting  an  end  to  a  quarrel  among  countrymen 
and  friends*  When  the  hostile  forces  fronted  each 
other,  there  was  a  wavering  among  hi»  Normans; 
but  the  English  continued  faithful  to  Henry,  and 
Anselm  threatened  the  invaders  with  excommuni- 
cation. To  the  surprise  of  most  men,  the  duks'fl 
great  expedition  ended  in  a  hurried  peace  and  a 
seemingly  aflTectionate  reconciliatiOA  hetweea  the 
two  rivals,  after  which  tho  credokms  Robert,  who 
indeed  seemed  destined  t6  be  the  dupe  of  h^crsity 
brothers,  returned  peaceably  to  the  continent,  ro- 
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oonocuig  aO  claim  to  England,  and  having  obtained 
n  van-iy  payment -of  3000  marks,  and  the  cesaion  to 
him  of  all  the  castiea  which  Henrj  pofiseased  in 
Normandj.  It  was  also  stipulated,  that  the  adhe- 
reots  of  each  shoukl  be  fally  pardoned,  and  restored 
to  all  dieir  possesaions,  whedier  in  J^ormandy  or  in 
Eogland ;  and  that  neither  Robert  nor  Henry  should 
theDceSorward  enooprage,  receive,  or  protect  the 
enemies  of  the  other.  There  was  another  clause 
added,  whieh,  even  without  counting  how  much 
tfider  he  was  than  Henry,  was  not  worth  to  Robert 
the  piece  of  parchment  it  was  written  upon : — ^it 
uaported  that  if  either  of  the  brothers  died  without 
iecittmate  issue,  the  survivor  should  be  the  heir  to 
his  dominions.  To  this  clause,  as  to  its  counterpart 
IB  the  former  treaty  signed  at  Caen,  between  Rob- 
ert  and  Rufos,  twenty-four  barons,  twelve  on  each 
side,  ga?e  the  solemn  mockery  of  their  oaths. 

Robert  was  scarcely  returned  to  Normandy  when 
Henry  began  to  take  measures  against  the  barons, 
his  partisans,  whom  he  had  promised  to  pardon ; 
Mid  his  craft  aiid  cunning  enabled  him  to  proceed 
for  some  time  without  committing  any   manifest 
violation  of  the    treaty.      He   appointed   spies  to 
watch  them  in  their  castles,  and  artiidly  sowing 
■iisseosions  among  them  and  provoking  them   to 
breaches  of  the  law,  he  easily  obtained  from  the 
habitual  violence  of  these  unpopular  chiefs  a  plaus- 
ible pretence  for  his  prosecutions*    He  summoned 
Kobert  de  Beleeme,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  to  answer 
to  an  indictment  containing  forty-five  serious  charges. 
De  Beiesme  appeared,  and,  according  to  custom, 
demaoddd  that  he  might  go  freely  to  consult  with 
bis  friends  and  arrange  his  defence ;  but  he  was  no 
sooner  out  of  the  court  than  he  mounted  his  horse 
and  galloped  oflT  to  one  of  his  strong  castles.     The 
king  summoned  him  to  apfiear  within  a  given  time 
oader  pain  of  outlawry.     The  earl  responded  to 
the.  summons  by  calling  his  vassals  ai^eund  him  and 
(M^parbg  ior  open  war.     This  was  meeting  the 
wishes  of  the  king,  who  took  the  field  with  an  army 
eooBistiBg  in  good  part  of  English  infantry,  well 
disposed  to  do  his  will,  and  delighted  at  the  pros- 
pect of  punishing .  one  of  their  many  oppressors. 
Ue  was  detained  several  weeks  by  the  siege  of  the 
(Castle  of  Arundel^  the  garrison  of  which  finally 
capitulated,  and  then,  in  part,  escaped  to  join  their 
«trl,  De  Beiesme,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
«troDgly  fcMtified   Bridgenorth,    near  the   Welsh 
frontiers,  and  strengthened  himself  in  the  citadel  of 
Shrswabnry.    During  the  siege  of  Bridgenorth  the 
Normans  in  the  kiog*8  service  showed  they  were 
W9ne  to  proceeding  to  extremities  against  one  of 
the  noblest  of  their  countrymen,  and  some  of  the 
wrls  aad  baroQs  endeavored  to  put  an  end  to  the 
var  by  efiecting  a  reeoncilement  between  Robert 
<ie  Beiesme  and  the   sovereign.     "For,"  says  a 
««tempof»ry  writer,  **  they  thought  that  the  victory 
of  the  kiag  over  Earl  Robert  wotdd  enable  him  to 
nuke  them  aU  bend  to  his  wia."'     They  demanded 
»  eonfereace,  and  an  assembly  whs  held  in. a  plain 
n«w  the  royal  camp.    A  body  of  English  in&ntry 
Pwtfid  on  a  hill  close  by,  who  knew  what  wns  in 
i  Ordnie.  ' 


agitation  among  the  Norman  chiefs,  cried  out  **  Do 
not  trust  in  them,  King  Henry  ;  they  want  to  lay  a 
suave  for  you.  We  are  here ;  we  will  assist  you 
and  make  the  assault.  Grant  no  peace  to  the  traitor 
until  you  have  him  in  your  hands  alive  or  dead  !*'* 
The  attempt  at  reconciliation  failed, — the  siege  was 
pressed,  and  Bridgenorth  feU.  The  country  be> 
tween  Bridgenorth  and  Shrewsbury,  where  the  earl 
made  his  last  stand,  was  covered  with  thick  wood,  and 
infested  by  his  scouts  and  archers.  The  English 
infantry  cleared  the  wood  of  the  enemy,  and  cut  a 
convenient  road  for  the  king  to  the  very  walls  of 
Shrewsbury,  where  De  Beiesme,  reduced  to  des- 
pair, soon  capitulated.  He  lost  all  his  vast  estates 
in  England,  but  was  permitted  to  retire  into  Nor- 
mandy, on  taking  an  oath  he  would  never  return  to 
the  kingdom  without  Henry's  permission.  His 
ruin  involved  that  of  his  two  brothers,  Amulf  de 
Montgomery  and  Roger,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and 
as  the  king's  hands  became  strengthened,  the  pros- 
ecution and  condemnation  of  all  the  barons  who 
had  been  favorable  to  Robert  followed.  One  by 
one  nearly  all  the  great  nobles,  the  sons  of  the  men 
who  had  achieved  tlie  conquest  of  England,  were 
driven  out  of  the  land  as  traitors  and  outlaws,  and 
their  estates  and  honors  were  given  to  **  new  men,'* 
to  the  obscure  followers  of  the  new  court. 

So  scrupulous  was  Duke  Robert  in  observing 
the  treaty,  that  on  the  first  notice  of  De  Belesme's 
rebellion  he  ravaged  the  Norman  estates  of  that 
nobleman ;  considering  himself,  in  spite  of  former 
ties  of  friendship,  as  bound  so  to  do  by  the  clause 
which  stipulated  that  neither  brother  should  en- 
courage the  enemies  of  the  other.  He  was  soon, 
however,  made  sensible  that  the  real  crime  of  all 
the  outlaws,  in  Henr}''8  eyes,  was  the  preference 
they  had  given  to  him ;  and  following  one  of  those 
generous  impulses  to  which  his  romantic  nature 
was  prone,  he  came  suddenly  over  to  England,  and 
put  himself  completely  in  the  power  of  Henry,  to 
intercede  in  favor  of  the  unfortunate  barons.  The 
crafty  king  received  him  with  smiles  and  brotherly 
embraces,  and  then  placed  espies  over  him  to  watch 
all  his  motions.  Robert,  who  had  demanded  no 
hostages^  soon  found  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  was 
glad  to  purchase  his  liberty  by  renouncing  his 
annuity  of  three  thousand  marks.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Normandy,  and,  in  self-defence,  renewed 
his  friendship  with  the  barons  exiled  from  Elngland, 
accepting  among  others  the  services  of  De  Beiesme, 
who  was  BtiU  a  powerftU  lord,  as  he  possessed  above 
thirty  castles  of  different  kinds  in  Normandy. 
Henry  now  most  impudently  pretended  that  Robert 
was  the  aggressor,  and  declared  the  peace  between 
them  was  for  ever  at  an  end.  The  simple  truth 
was,  that  Robert  was  completely  at  his  mercy,  and 
he  had  resolved  to  unite  the  duchy  to  his  kingdom. 
Normandy,  indeed,  was  in  a  deplorable  stat^,  and 
Robert,  it  must  be  said,  had  given,  and  continued 
to  give,  manifcdd  proofs  of  his  ioabihty  to  manage 
a  factious  and  intriguing  nobility,  or  to  govern  any 
state  as  states  wore  then  constituted.  He  was, 
indeed,  'Moo  trusting  and  merciful"  for  his  age; 
>'OTdimc 
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and  hiA  generous  virtues  were  more  &tal  to  htm 
than  the  vices  or  defects  v^hich  stained  his  moral 
character.^  He  had,  however,  relapsed  into-  his 
old  irregularities  after  losing  the  beautiful  SibjUa, 
who  died  in  1102,  leaving  an  infiint  son,  the  only 
issue  of  their  brief  marriage.  His  court  was  again 
thronged  with  vagabond  jongleurs,  loose  women, 
and  rapacious  &vorites,  who  plundered  him  of 
his  very  attire,— at  least  this  sovereign  prince  is 
represented  as  lying  in  bed  at  times  from  want  of 
proper  clothes  to  put  on  when  he  should  rise.  A 
much  more  serious  evil  for  the  country  was,  that 
his  pettiest  barons  were  suffered  to  wage  war  on 
each  other  and  inflict  all  kinds  of  wrong  and  insult 
on  the  people.  When  Henry  first  raised  the  mask 
he  declared  himself  the  protector  bf  Normandy 
against  the  bad  government  of  his  brother;  and 
there  were  many,  as  well  nobles  as  of  the  common- 
aky,  who  were  glad  to  consider  him  in  that  light. 
He  called  on  Robert  to  cede  the  duchy  for  a  sum 
of  money  or  an  annual  pension.  <«  You  have  the 
title  of  chief,"  said  he ;  **  but  in  reality  yon  are 
no  longer  a  chief,  seeing  thai  the  vassals  who 
ought  to  obey  you  set  you  at  nought.*'^  The  duke 
indignantly  rejected  the  proposal;  on  which  the 
king  crossed  the  seas  with  an  army,  and,  •'  by  large 
distributions  of  money  carried  out  of  England," 
won  many  new  partisans,  and  got  possession  of 
many  of  the  fortresses  of  Normandy.  The  duke, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  now  nothing  to  give  to  any 
one,  for,  in  his  thoughtless  generosity  and  extrava- 
gance he  had  squandered  everything  on  his  return 
from  Italy ;  yet  still  some  brave  men  rallied  around 
him  out  of  affection  to  his  person,  or  in  dread  and 
hatred  of  his  brother,  and  Henry  found  it  impos- 
sible to  complete  his  ruin  in  this  campaign. 

In  the  following  year  (1106)  the  king  reap- 
peared in  Normandy  with  a  more  formidable  army 
and  with  still  more  money,  to  raise  which  he  had 
cruelly  and  arbitrarily  dintressed  his  £ns;lish  sub- 
jects; for  by  this  time  his*  charter  had  become 
worthless,  and  he  had  broken  nearly  every  promise 
he  made  at  his  coronation.  About  the  end  of  July 
he  laid  siege  to  Tenchebray,  an  important  place, 
the  garrison  of  which,  incorruptible  by  his  gold, 
made  a  faithful  and  gallant  resistance.  Robert, 
when  informed  that  his  friends  were  hsHl  pressed, 
promised  to  march  to  their  relief,  ensue  what 
might,  and  on  the  appointed  day,  most  true  to  his 
word,  as  was  usual  with  him  in  snch  matters,  he 
appeared  before  the  walls  of  Tenchebray,  where 
Henry  had  concentrated  his  whole  army.  As  a 
soldier  Robert  was  far  superior  to  his  brother,  but 
his  forces  were  numerically  inferior,  and  there  vvas 
treachery  in  the  camp.  As  brave,  however,  as 
when  he  fought  the  Paynim  and  mounted  the 
breach  in  the  Holy  City,  he  fell  npon  the  king's 
army,,  threw  the  English  infantry  into  disorder, 
and  had  nearly  won  the  victory,  when  De  Belesme 
basely  fled  with  a  strong  division  of  his  forces,  and 
left  him  to  inevitable  defeat;  for  a  panic  spread 
among    the    troops  that  remained,  and  all   man 

1  William  of  Milmsbary  say-i,  "  He  foiYot  and  forgBve  too  mQch." 
•  Orderie. 


thought  they  were  betrayed.  After  a  last  and 
most  brilliant  display  of  his  valor  as  a  soldier,  and 
his  conduct  as  a  commander,  the  duke  was  taken 
prisoner,  with  four  hundred  of  his  knights.  ^^  Thw 
battle,"  observes  old  John  Speed,  "  was  fought,  aiul 
Normandy  won,  upon  Saturday,  being  the  vigil  of 
St.  Michael,  even  the  same  day  forty  years  that 
William  the  Bastard  set  foot. on  England's  sfaore 
for  his  conquest ;  God  so  disposing  it  (saith  Malms- 
bury)  that  Normandy  should  be  subjected  to  £ng- 
land  that  very  day,  wherein  England  was  snbdoed 
to  Normandy.*' 

The  fate  of  the  captives  made  at  Tenchebray,  or 
taken  after  that  battle,  or  who  voluntarily  eurren- 
dered,  was  various :  some  received  a  (roe  pardon, 
some  were  allowed,  to  be  ransomed;  and  a  few, 
among  whom  were  the  Earl  of  Mortaigne  and 
Robert  de  Stutevilie,  were  condemned  to  perpet- 
ual imprisonment.  The  ex^ari  of  Shrewsbury. 
the  false  De  Belesme,  was  gratified  widi  a  new 
grant  of  most  of  his  estates  in  Normlmdy ;  and  the 
ex-bishop-minister  Ralph  Flambard,  who  had  been 
moving  in  all  these  contentions,  obtained  the  res- 
toration of  his  English  see,  by  delivering  up  the 
town  and  castle  of  Lisieux  to  King  Henry.  A  re- 
markable incident  in  the  victory  of  Tenchebray  is, 
that  the  royal  Saxon,  Edgar  Atheling,  was  among 
the  prisoners.  Duke  Robert  had  on  many  occa- 
sions treated  him  with  great  kindness  and  liberal- 
ity ;  and,  aa  in  some  of  their  qualities  the  two 
princes  resembled  each  other,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  lasting  sympathy  and  affection  between 
them.  According  to  some  accounts  Edgar  had 
followed  Robert  to  the  Holy  Land;'  but  this  is 
at  the  least  doubtful,  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
represents  him  as  having  joined  the  duke  only  a 
short  time  before  the  battle  of  Tenchebray,  where 
he  charged  with  the  Norman  chivalry.  This  was 
his  last  public  appearance.  He  was  sent  over  to 
England,  where,  to  show  the  Norman  king's  con- 
tempt of  him,  he  was  allowed  to  go  at  large.  At 
the  intercession  of  his  niece,  the  Queen  Maud, 
Henry  granted  him  a  trifling  pension  ;  and  this  sur- 
vivor of  so  many  changes  and  sanguinary  reToln- 
tions  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  an  obscure  bnt 
tranquil  solitude  in  the  country.  So  perfect  was 
the  oblivion  into  which  he  fell,  that  not  one  of  the 
chroniclers  mentions  the  place  of  his  residence  or 
records  when  or  how  he  died.  The  fate  of  his 
friend  Duke  Robert,  who  had  much  less  apathy, 
was  infinitely  more  galling  from  the  beginning, 
and  his  captivity  was  soon  accompanied  with  other 
atrocities.  He  was  committed  a  prisoner  for  tife 
to  one  of  his  brother's  castles.  At  first  his  keepers, 
appointing  a  proper  guard,  allowed  him  to  take  air 
and  exercise  in  the  neighboring  woods  and  fields. 
One  day  he  seized  a  horse,  and  breaking  from  his 
guard,  did  his  best  to  escape;  but  ho  vna  pres- 
ently pursued,  and  taken  in  a  morass,  wherein  h\9 
hwB^  had  stuck  fast.     Upon  hearing  of  this  attempt 

*  In  1080,  thf<  lost  year  of  ih«  Couqaftfor'B  reign,  Edgar  Atheliiur 
obtainod  penunion  to  eonditct  tn^>  huadrwd  knifhta  lo  Apulia,  aod 
thence  to  Patostine  ;  bat  we  are  not  infonned  what  pragresa  be  mad* 
iu  thii  journey,  and  Duke  Robert  did  not  act  out  for  the  Holy  Lau^ 
ontil  1096,  or  tea  yeari  after. 
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tha  king  not  onJj.  commanded  ^^a  greater  reBtrainl 
iitd  harder  durance,"  but  ordered  that  his  sight 
should  be  destroyed,  in  order  to  render  him  inca« 
pable  of  such  enterprises^  and  unapt  to  all  royal 
ur  martiai  duties  for  the  future.  This  detestable 
ordM-  was  executed  by  a  method  which  had  become 
horribly  common  in  Italy^  during  these  ages,  and 
which  vras  not  unknown  in  other  countries  on  the 
coDtinent.  A  basin  of  copper  or  iron,  made  red- 
hot,  was  held  close  over  ^e  victim's  eyes  till  the 
organs  of  sight  were  seared  and  destroyed.  The 
wretched  prince  Uved  twenty-eight  years  after  this, 
ind  died  in  Cardiff  Castle  in  1135,  a  few  months 
Ijefore  his  brother  HeUry*  He  was  nearly  eighty 
years  old,  and  had  survived  all  the  chiefs  of  name 
who  rescued  Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens.  Mat- 
thew of  Parifl  fells  a  touching  anecdote  of  his  cap- 
tivity. One  day,  when  some  new  dresses  were 
brraght  to  him  from  the  king,  in  exantining  them 
tiy  hu$  touch  he  found  that  one  of  the  garments  was 
Urn  or  rent  in  the  seam :  the  people  told  him  that 
the  kiog  bad  tried  it  on  and  found  it  too  tight  for 
him.  Then  the  prisoner  threw  them  ail  far  from 
him,  and  exclaimed,  <*  How,  then,  my  brother,  or 
rather  my  traitor,  that  craven  clerk  who  has  de- 

'  Th«  paaishmcDt  was  neually  applied  to  captire  princes,  fallen 
rjMitere,  aad  penooagea  of  the  highest  nrnk  and  political  fnflaenee. 
ne  Icaliaac  lud  evan  a  varb  t»  axpreia  it— >iHaet)i«r«,  from  A«ciiM, 
1  josia.  "L'abbacioara  t  iL  medesimo  cho  raccecare  ;  e  perchi  si 
ijcera  con  un  ttacino  rovente,  che  arricinato  agli  occhi  tenuti  aperti 
^r  (orza,  cenoantraadoa  il  calore  stragfOTa  qua'  paniireUi,  e  riscc- 
r»r4  ramiditi,  che,  com*  un*  ora  4  intomo  alia  papilla,  e  la  hcopriva 
■i  UD*  c<Aii  auTola,  che  gli  tuglieTa  la  vista,  li  aveva  preso  questo 
i^'fM  d'abbarinare.**  Such  is  the  (bnnal  explanation  of  the  horrid 
'^  IS  tbs  Dictiooai^p  Delia  Crusi^u 


prived  me  of  my  all,  imprisoned  me,  blinded  me, 
now  hdds  me  at  so  mean  a  rate — I,  who  had  so 
nuich  honor  and  renown,-^that  he  makes  me  alms 
of  his  old  clothes,  as  if  I  were  his  valet.*'  It  seems 
to  have  been  an  established  custom  for  kings  to 
give  dresses  to  their  state  prisoners  at  certain  fes- 
tivals in  the  year;  and  it  is  related  of  Fitz-Osborn 
that  he  lost  his  only  chance  of  enlargement  by 
treating  a  suit  sent  him  by  the  Conqueror  with  dis- 
respect. 

As  another  trait  of  manners  we  may  mention 
here,  that  Duke  Robert  was  made  prisoner  at 
Tenchebray  by  Galdric,  King  Henry's  chaplain, 
who  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Llandaif  for 
this  clerical  piece  of  service.  This  martial  prelate's 
end  was,  however,  in  keeping 'with  the  circum- 
stances of  his  promotion;  ^r,  having  exasperated 
the  people  of  Llandaff  with  his  tyranny  and  vio- 
lence, they  set  upon  him  in  a  field  and  kiUed  him, 
with  five  of  his  Canons. 

In  getting  possession  of  Robert's  person  Henry 
became  master  of  all  Normandy.  Rouen,  the  cap- 
ital, sulmiitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  Falaise  sur- 
rendered after  a  ahcnrt  resistance.  At  the  latter 
place  William,  the  only  son  of  Sibylla  and  Duke 
Robert,  fell  into  his  hands.  When  the  child,  who 
vruli  then  only  five  years  old,  was  brought  into  the 
presence  of  his  uncle,  he  sobbed  and  cried  for 
mercy.  It  could  not  escape  the  king's  for-reaching 
cakulations  that  this  boy's  legitimate  claims  might 
cause  him  future  trouble ;  but  Henry,  as  if  making 
a  violent  effort  to  rid  himself  of  evil  thoughts,  sud- 
denly commanded  that  he  should  be  removed  from 
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him,  and  given  in  custody  to  Holie  de  St.  Saen,  a 
Norman  noble,  on  whom,  thongh  he  hac)  married 
an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Duke  Robert,  he  thought 
he  could  rely.  He  soon,  however,  repented  of  this 
arrangement,  and  sent  a  force  t-o  surprise  the  castle 
of  St.  Saen,  and  secure  the  person  of  young  Wil- 
liam. Helio  fled  with  his  pupil,  and  they  were 
both  honorably  received  at  all  the  neighboring 
courts,  where  the  beauty,  the  innocence,  the  early 
misfottunes,  and  claims  of  the  boy,  gained  him 
many  protectors.  The  most  powerful  of  these 
friends  were  Louis  the  Sixth,  commonly  called  Le 
Gros,  and  Fulk,  Earl  of  Anjou,  who  were  reason- 
ably apprehensive  of  the  increasing  power  of  his 
uncle  on  the  continent.  As  William  Fitz-Robert, 
as  he  was  called,  grew  up,  and  gave  good  promise 
of  being  a  valiant  prince,  they  espoused  his  cause 
nu)re  decidedly,  Louis  engaging  to  grant  him  the 
investiture  of  Normandy,  and  Fulk  to  give  him  his 
daughter  Sibylla  in  marriage  as  soon  as  he  should 
be  of  proper  age.  Before  that  period  arrived  cir- 
cumstances occurred  (a.d.  1113)  that  hurried  them 
into  hostilities,  and  the  Earl  of  Flanders  having 
been  induced  to  sanction,  if  not  to  join  their  league, 
Henry  was  attacked  at  every  point  along  the  fron- 
tiers of  Normandy.  He  lost  towns  and  castles,  and 
was  alarmed  at  the  same  time  by  a  report,  true  or 
false,  that  some  friends  of  Duke  Robert  had  formed 
a  plot  against  his  life.  So  great  was  his  alnrm,  that 
for  a  long  time  he  never  slept  without  having  a 
aword  and  buckler  by  his  bedside.  When  the 
war  had  lasted  two  years  Henry  put  an  end  to  it 
by  a  skilful  treaty,  in  which  he  regained  whatever 
he  had  lost  in  Normandy,  and  in  which  the  in- 
terests of  William  Fitz-Robert  were  overlooked. 
These  advantages  were  obtained  by  giving  the 
estates  and  honors  of  the  faithful  Helie  de  St. 
Saen  to  Fulk,  Earl  of  Anjou,  and  by  stipulating  a 
marriage  between  his  only  son.  Prince  William  of 
England,  and  Matilda,  another  daughter  of  that 
earl.  The  previous  contract  between  Fitz-Robert 
and  Sibylla  wad  broken  off,  and  the  Earl  of  Anjou 
agreed  to  give  no  more  aid  or  countenance  to  that 
young  prince. 

These  arrangements,  so  advantageous  for  Henry, 
were  not  made  without  great  sacrifices  of  money 
on  the  part  of  the  English  people ;  and  some  years 
before  they  were  concluded  the  nation  was  made 
to  bear  another  burden.  By  the  feudal  customs 
the  king  was  entitled  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  marrying 
of  his  eldest  daughter;  and  (a.d.  1110)  Henry 
affianced  the  Princess  Matilda,  a  child  only  eight 
years  old,  to  Henry  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany. 
The  high  nominal  rank  of  the  party,  and  the  gene- 
ral poverty  of  the  German  emperors  in  those  days, 
would  alike  call  for  a  large  dowry ;  and  Henry  V. 
drove  a  hard  bargain  with  his  brother  (and  to-be 
father-in-law)  of  England.  The  marriage  portion 
seems  to  htive'  been  principally  raised  by  a  tax  laid 
upon  land  at  the  rate  of  three  shillings  per  hide ; 
and  the  contemporary  histories  abound  in  complaints 
of  the  harsh  manner  m  which  instant  pnymeot 
was  exacted.  The  stipulated  sum  was  at  length 
nlaced    in   the  hands  of  the   emperor's  ambassa- 


dors, who  conducted  the  young  lady  into  Germany, 
where  she  was  to  be  educated.  If  the  EngFir^h 
people  suffered,  they  were  regaled  by  a  fine  spec- 
tacle; for  it  is  said  that  never  was  sight  Been 
more  splendid  than  Matilda's  embarkation.  The 
graver  of  the  impressions,  however,  remained,  and 
it  was  remembered  to  her  disadvantage,  many 
years  after,  how  dear  her  espousals  had  cost  tlie 
nation. ' 

About  this  time  Henry  checked  some  incurflion? 
of  the  Welsh,  the  only  wars  waged  in  the  interior 
of  England  during  his  reign,  and,  causing  a  strong 
army  to  follow  them  into  their  fastnesses,  he 
gained  several  advantages  over  the  mountaineers. 
He  despaired,  however,  of  reducing  them  to  his 
obedience,  and  was  fain  to  content  himself  with 
building  a  few  castles  a  little  in  advance  of  tbo»e 
erected  by  the  Conqueror  and  the  Red  King.  He 
also  collected  a  number  of  Flemings  who  had  been 
driven  into  England  by  the  misfortunes  of  their 
own  country,  and  gave  them  the  town  of  Haver- 
fordwest, with  the  district  of  Ross,  in  Pembroke- 
shire. They  were  a  brave  and  industrious  peopl<». 
skilled  in  manufacturing  woolen  cloths;  and,  in- 
creasing in  wealth  and  numbers,  they  maintained 
themselves  in  their  advanced  post,  in  spite  of  the 
long  efforts  of  the  Welsh  to  drive  them  from  it. 
But  a  subject  which  occupied  the  mind  of  the  En/s:- 
glish  king  much  more  than  the  conquest  of  Wales 
was  the  securing  the  succession  of  all  his  dominions 
to  his  only  legitimate  son  William,  to  whom  he 
confidently  and  proudly  looked  as  to  one  who  wns 
to  perpetuate  his  lineage  and  pow^er.  Having  al- 
ready made  all  the  barons  and  prelates  of  Nor- 
mandy swear  fealty  and  do  homage  to  the  boy,  he 
exacted  the  same  oaths  in  England  at  a  great  conn- 
cil  of  all  the  bishops,  earls,  and  barons  of  the  king- 
dom, held  at  Salisbury ;  and  being  still  pursued  by 
the  dread  of  the  growing  popularity  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  just  claims,  of  his  nephew  Fitz- 
Robert,  he  artfully  labored  to  get  him  into  his 
power,  making  use,  among  other  means,  of  the 
most  enticing  promises, — such  as  the  immediate 
possession  of  three  great  earldoms  in  England. 
But  that  prince  would  never  trust  the  jailer  of  hi.< 
father;  and  his  cause  was  again  supported  by  pow- 
erful friends,  whose  apprehensions  were  anew  ex- 
cited by  the  ambition  of  the  English  king. 

A.D.  1118.  \t  a  moment  when  the  most  for- 
midable confederacy  that  ever  threatened  hiui  wa? 
forming  on  the  continent,  Henry  lost  his  exrcllent 
consort,  Maud  the  Good,  who  must  indeed  have 
♦<dfed  with  the  sad  reflection  that  she  had  sacri- 
ficed herself  for  her  race  in  vain;"*  and  in  alwnt 
a  month  after  he  suffered  a  Toss,  which  he  probably 
felt  much  more,  in  the  death  of  the  Earl  ef 
Mellcnt,  the  ablest  instrument  of  his  ambition, 
the  most  skilful  of  all  his  ministers,  who  had  w 
managed  his  foreign  politics  as  to  obtain  for  him- 
self the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  staros- 
mnn  in  Europe. 

Henry's  want  of  good  faith  had  hurried  on  the 
storm  which  now  burnt  upon  him.     He  had  secretly 
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usistad  his  nephew  Theobald,^  Earl  of  Blois,  in 
a  re?Qlt  against  his  feudal  superior  and  liege  lord, 
the  French  king, — ^he  had  broken  off  the  match 
i^eed  upon  between  his  son  William  and  the  £arl 
uf  Aojou's  daughter  Matilda, — and  he  had  belied 
many  of  the  promises  made  to  the  Norman  barons 
ID  his  hour  of  need.  The  league  that  was  formed 
agniost  him,  therefore,  included  many  of  his  own 
(Itaaffected  Norman  subjects,  Louis  of  France, 
Fulk  of  Anjou,  and  Baldwin,  Earl  of  Fkiuders, — 
the  last-mentioned  having  fewer  interested  motives, 
and  a  purer  alTection  for  the  gallant  son  of  Duke 
Robert,  than  any  of  the  others.  The  beginning  of 
(he  war  was  altogether  unfavorable  to  the  allies, 
aoil  King  Louis,  at  one  time,  was  forced  to  beg  a 
suspension  of  hostilities.  Then  fortune  veered, 
tod  King  Henry  lost  ground;  but,  after  a  suc- 
cession of  reverses,  his  better  star  prevailed,  and 
hp  was  made  happy  by  the  death  of  Baldwin,  Earl 
ot'  Flanders,  the  soul  of  the  confederacy,  who  died 
i)f  a  wound  received  at  the  siege  of  Eu.  Being 
thus  relieved  from  one  of  his  formidable  enemies, 
be  proceeded  to  detach  another  by  means  as  preva- 
leot  as  sword,  or  lance,  or  arrow-shot.  He  sent 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  venal  Earl  of  Anjou, 
aod  agreed  that  the  marriage  between  his  son  and 
the  earra  daughter  should  be  solemnised  forthwith. 
Fulk  took  the  bribe,  and,  abandoning  his  allies, 
went  to  prepare  for  the  wedding.  At  the  same 
time  Hoary  gained  over  most  of  tho  disaffected 
Nurmaa  barons  with  rich  presents  or  new  prom- 
ises ;  and  after  two  more  years  of  a  war  of  petty 
I  He?e8  and  of  skirmislves  scarcely  deserving  the 
I  name  of  battles,  the  French  king  saw  himself  de- 
serted by  all  his  allies.  As  before,  the  real  sufferers 
io  these  campaigns  were  the  people  of  Normandy 
and  the  neighboring  countries,  whose  lands  were 
I  vasted  and  houses  burned,  and  the  people  of  Eng- 
I  land,  who  were  taxed  and  harried  to  furnish  the 
!  money  for  Heniy.  As  for  the  chief  warriors  them- 
selves, what  with  the  impenetrable  armor  in  which 


I  they  now  encased  themselves,  and  a  system  of  ran 
i  soming  ono  another,  and  holding  all  knights,  on 
whatever  side  they  fought,  as  forming  part  of  a 
brotherhood,  every  member  of  which,  except  in 
certain  predicaments,  was  to  be  treated  with  res- 
pect, they  suffered  little  more  than  if  they  had 
been  engaged  in  jousts  and  tournaments*  The 
«gagement  which  closed  this  war,  and  which  was 
•nore  decisive  than  any  fought  during  the  course 
of  it,  is  an  amusing  specimen  of  these  knightly  en- 
coonters. 

On  tho  20th  of  August,  A.P..1119,  King  Louis, 
with  fonr  hundred  knights,  and  King  Henry,  with 
6Te  hundred  knights,  met,  more  by  accident  than 
by  any  design  on  either  side,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  of  Noyon.  Vizors  were,  lowered,,  trumpets 
bonded,  lances  couched,  apd  a  brilliant  charge 
rnade  by  the  French  chivalry  headed  by  Fitz- 
^^rt,  or,  as  he  was  now  generally  called,  »*  Wil- 
'*ni  of  Normandy."  This  young  prince  broke 
ihwttgh  Hefliy*s. firsf , rank,  and  penetrated  to, his 

J.ewy'%  dcitli. 


uncle,  who  was  struck  twice  on  the  head  by  Wil- 
liam Crispin,  Count  of  Evreux,  a  valiant  knight, 
but,  as  the  king  wore  a  steel  helmet  of  the  best 
quality,  he  received  little  injury.  After  a  gallant 
contest  the  French  were  defeated,  leaving  tho 
royal  standard  and  one  hundred  and  forty  knights 
in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  When  the  dead  wert^ 
counted  they  were  found  to  amount  to  three 
knights!  The  King  of  France  and  young  Wil- 
liam of  Normandy  bad  their  horses  killed  under 
them,  but  they  escaped  on  foot.  This  boasted 
battle,  which  deserves  to  be  remembered,  wan 
called  the  battle  of  Brenville.  The  French  ex- 
cused their  overthrow  by  saying  that  King  Henry 
set  upon  King  Louis  **  when  he  was  not  aware,  and 
his  knights  were  all  t)ut  of  order  and  array ;"  add- 
ing, also,  "  that  King  Henry  had  a  far  greater  num- 
ber than  the  French  king  had."  The  Anglo-Nor- 
mans or  English  (for  the  latter  designation  was  al- 
ready common)  maintained  that  the  victory  had 
been  won  **  in  the  open  field  royally ;"  but  their 
superiority  in  numbers  seem  unquestionable.  The 
battle  was  followed  by  a  display  of  chivalrous  cour- 
tesies. Henry  sent  King  Louis  a  war-horse  splen- 
didly caparisoned,  and  his  son  made  presents  to 
William  of  Normandy :  the  prisoners  were  hospit- 
ably entertained,  and  dismissed  on  the  payment  of 
proper  knightly  ransoms.  All  this,  tliough  it  only 
included  the  higher  classes,  was  an  immense  im- 
provement on  the  savage  practices  of  earlier  times ; 
but  the  civilization  of  chivalry  was  at  ail  times 
somewhat  superficial  and  uncertain  in  its  operation, 
and  during  this  very  war  atrocities  wore  commit- 
ted which  make  us  shudder.  Henry  had  marrieil 
Juliana,  one  of  his  illegitimate  children,  to  Eustaci* 
of  Breteuil,  of  whose  fidelity  he  afterwards  doubted. 
He  exacted  as  hostages  two  children,  the  daughters 
of  Juliana  and  Eustace,  and,  as  a  pledge  on  his  own 
part,  ordered  Harenc,  one  of  his  officers,  to  placo 
his  sou  in  the  hands  of  Eustace.  In  a  moment  of 
rage  the  brutal  lord  of  Evreux  tore  out  the  eyes 
of  the  son  of  Harenc,  and  sent  him  back  to 
his  father.  Harenc  demanded  justice,  and  Henry 
coolly  told  him  he  might  retaliate  on  the  daugh- 
ters of  Eustace  and  Juliana,  the  king*s  own 
grandchildren;  and  this  the  barbarian  did  forth- 
with,  by  putting  out  their  eyes  and  cuttinfj 
off  thoir  noses.  In  this  horrid  wreck  of  tho 
strongest  affections  and  feeUogs  of  human  naturi\ 
Juliana  attempted  the  life  of  her  own  fattier, 
by  discharging  an  arrow  at  his  breast  with  her  own 
hands.^ 

Soon  after  tlie  battle  of  Brenville  an  end  wa» 
put  to  the  war,  now  only  maintained  on  one  sidi* 
by  Louis,  through  the  praiseworthy  mediation  of 
the  popo,^  who,  however,  labored  in  vain  to  pro- 
cure A  mitigation  of  tho  severity  exercised  on  Dukt^ 
Robert,  and  a  proper  settlement  for  his  son  Wil- 
liam.    By  this  treaty  of  peace  Henry  was  to  prt'- 

.  »  Ordrrio.— Ilea.  Hunt. 

3  Caltxtu5  II.  He  was  related  by  oiacriiice  to  Kiog  Uenxy,  ord 
personally  visited  that  sovereign,  who,  among  oth^r  li^al  falsehodCH. 
nMur«0  bJm  that  his  brcHhcr  Robert  wa«  twt  «  pHioner,  but  toi*T- 
talae4i  in  a;  auia|»wnq«<aan<ei)  in^ui  of  tba.rcO'a'  C4stles,  irhcrt  hr 
rnjoyed  as  murh  lil«;rty  aod  ariujscnwui  as  he  dasJreU. 
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Kerve  undisturbed  and  unquestioned  possession  of 
Normandy ;  and  his  pride  was  saved  by  Louis  con- 
senting to  receive  the  homage  due  to  him  for  the 
duchy  from  the  son  instead  of  the  father.  This  son, 
who  was  in  his  eighteenth  year,  had  received  the 
oaths  of  the  Norman  nobles,  as  also  the  hand  of  his 
bride,  a  child  only  twelve  years  old,  whose  father, 
Fulk  of  Anjou,  had  given  her  a  considerable  dower. 
King  Henry,  elated  by  success,  now  resolved  to 
return  triumphantly  to  England.  The  place  of 
embarkation  was  Barileur,  where  Rufus  had  landed 
after  his  stormy  passage  and  impious  daring  of  the 
elements.'  The  double  retinue  of  the  king  and 
prince  royal  was  most  numerous,  and  some  delay 
was  caused  by  the  providing  of  accommodation  and 
means  of  transport  for  so  raahy  noble  personages ; 
among  whom  were  counted  we  scarcely  know  how 
many  illegitimate  children  and  mistresses  of  the 
king.  On  the  25th  of  November  (a.  n.  1120),  how- 
ever, all  was  ready,  and  the  sails  were  joyously 
bent  as  for  a  short  and  pleasant  voyage.  Thomas 
Fitz-Stephon,  a  mariner  of  some  repute,  presented 
himself  to  the  king,  and  tendering  a  golden  mark, 
said, — <<  Stephen,  son  of  Evrard,  my  father,  served 
yours  all  his  life  by  sea,  and  he  it  was  who  steered 
the  ship  in  w^hich  your  father  sailed  for  the  con- 
quest of  England.  Sire  King,  I  beg  you  to  grant 
me  the  same  office  in  fief:  I  have  a  vessel  called 
the  Blanche-Nef,  well  equipped,  and  manned  with 
fifty  skilful  mariners.'*  The  king  replied  that  he 
had  already  chosen  a  vessel  for  himself,  but  that,  in 
order  to  accede  to  the  prayer  of  Fitz-Stephen,  he 
would  confide  to  his  care  the  prince,  with  his  com- 
panions and  attendants.  Henry  then  embarked, 
and  setting  sail  in  the  afternoon  with  a  favorable 
and  gentle  wind  from  the  south,  reached  the  Eng- 
lish coast  in  safety  on  the  following  morning.  The 
prince  was  accompanied  in  the  Blanche- Nef,  or 
White  Ship,  by  his  half-brother,  Richard,  his  half- 
sister  the  Lady  Mario,®  Countess  of  Perch e,  Rich- 
ard Earl  of  Chester,  with  his  wife,  who  was  the 
king's  niece,  her  brother,  the  prince's  governor, 
with  a  host  of  gay  young  nobles,  both  of  Normandy 
and  of  England,  one  hundred  and  forty  in  number, 
eighteen  being  ladies  of  the  first  rank ;  all  those 
and  their  retinues  amounting,  with  the  crew,  to 
about  three  hundred  persons.  On  such  occasions 
it  was  usual  to  regale  the  mariners  with  a  little 
wine,  but  the  prince  and  the  young  men  with  him 
imprudently  ordered  three  whole  casks  of  wine  to 
be  disti'ibuted  among  the  men,  who  **  drank  out 
their  wits  and  reason."  The  captain  had  a  sailor's 
pride  in  the  speed  of  his  craft  and  the  qualities  of 
his  crew,  and,  though  hours  passed  away,  he  pro- 
mised to  overtake  every  ship  that  had  sailed  before 
him.  The  prince  certainly  did  not  press  his  de- 
parture, for  he  spent  some  hours  on  deck  in  feast- 
ing and  dancing  with  his  company.     A  few  prudent 

*  See  ante,  p.  387.  Most  of  the  old  historians  am  of  opinion  that 
tha  drowning  of  the  nephew  was  a  judgment  provoked  by  the  pre- 
emption of  the  uncle. 

*  By  aome  writera  thi*  lady  is  called  Maud,  and  by  othcra  Adele  or 
Adela.  The  name  of  her  mother  is  not  mentioned.  Richard  waa  the 
•on  of  an  English  mittreaa,  who  ta  called  the  **  widow  of  Anskill,  a 
aoltlaman  that  lived  near  the  monaateiy  of  Abingdon.** 


persons  quitted  the  disorderly  vessel,  and  went  on 
shore.     Night  had  set  in  before  the  Blanche- iNef 
started  from  her  moorings,  but   it  was   a  brii^Ht 
moon-light,  and  the  wind,  though  it  had  freshened 
somewhat,  was  still  fair  and  gentle.     Pitc-Steplie  n, 
proud  of  his  charge,  held  the  helm ;  every  sail  ivhf 
set,  and,  stiQ  to  increase  the  speed,  the  fifty  sturdy 
mariners,  encouraged  by  their  boyish  passengers, 
plied  the  oar  with  all  their  vigor.     As  they   pro- 
ceeded coastwise  they  got  engaged  among  some 
rocks  at  a  spot  called  Has  de  CalU  (now  Ras   de 
Catteville),  and  the  White  Ship  struck  on  one  of 
these  with  such  violence  on  her  larboard  side,  that 
several  planks  were  started,  and  she  instantly  be- 
gan to  fill.     A  cry  of  alarm  and  horror  was  raised 
at  once  by  three  hundi*ed  voices,  and  was  heard  on 
board  some  of  the  king's  ships  that  bad  gained  the 
high  sea,  but  nobody  there  suspected  the  cause. 
Fitz-Stephen  lowered  a  boat,  and  putting  the  prince 
with  some  of  his  companions  in  it,  advised  them  to 
row  for  the   shore,  and  save  themselves.     This 
would   not  have  been  difficult,  for  the   sea   was 
smooth,  and  the  coast  at  no  great  distance ;  but  his 
sister  Marie  had  been  left  behind  in  the  ship,  and 
her  shrieks  touched  the  heart  of  the  prince, — the 
best  or  most  generous  deed  of  whose  life  seems  to 
have  been  his  last.     He  ordered  the  boat  to  be  put 
back  to  take  her  in ;  but  such  numbers  leaped  into 
it  at  the  same  time  ns  the  lady,  that  it  was  upset 
or  swamped,  and  all  in  it  perished.     The  ship  al<:o 
went  down  with  all  on  board.     Only  two  men  es- 
caped by  rising  and  clinging  to  the  main-yard,  which 
floated,  and  was  probably  detached  from  the  wreck  ; 
one  of  these  was  a  butcher  of  Rouen,  named  Ber- 
old,  the  other  a  young  man  of  higher  condition, 
named  Godfrey,  the  son  of  Gilbert  de  I'Aigle.     Fit«- 
Stephen,  the  unfortunate  captain,  seeing  the  heads 
of  two  men  clinging  to  the  yard,  swam  towardf 
them.     "  And  the  king's  son,"  said  he,  "  what  has 
happened  to  him?"     "He   is  gone!   neither  he, 
nor  his  brother,  nor  his  sister,  nor  any  person  of 
his  company,  has  appeared  above  water."     "Wo 
to  me !"  cried  Fitz-Stephen ;  and  then  he  plunged 
to  the  bottom.     The  night  was  cold,  and  the  young 
nobleman,  the  Jiore  delicate  of  the  two  survivors, 
became  exhausted,  and  after  holding  on  for  some 
hours  let  go  th<^  yard,  and,  recommending  his  poor 
companion  to  God's  mercy,  sunk  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.     The  butcher  of  Rouen,  the  poorest  of  all 
those   who   had   embarked    in    the    White   Ship, 
wrapped  in  his  sheep-skin  coat,*  held  on  till  morn- 
ing, when  he  was  seen  from  the  shore,  and  saved 
by  some  fishermen,  who  took  him  into  their  boat; 
and  from  him,  being  the  sole  survivor,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  fearful  event  were  learned.    Tbf 
tidings  reached  England  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  but  no  one  would  venture  on  com- 
municating them  to  the  king.     For  three  days  the 
courtiers  concealed  the  fact,  and  at  last  they  sent  Ib 
a  little  boy,  who,  weeping  bitterly  with  **  no  coun- 
terfeit passion,"  fell  at  his  feet,  and  told  him  tbat 
the  White  Ship  was  lost,  and  that  all  on  board  hud 

1  Qnt  piiopcrior  erat  omiubaa,  renone  amictot  ex  arietia't*  |«11<- 
bas ....  OrUcric. 
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perished.  The  hard  heart  of  Henry  was  not  proof 
to  this  shock, — he  sunk  to  the  ground  in  a  swoon  ; 
and  though  he  survived  it  many  years,  and  indulged 
^ain  in  his  habitual  ambition,  he  was  never  after- 
wards seen  to  smile.*  The  English  people  were 
tar  indeed  from  partaking  in  this  grief;  and  if  half 
that  is  related  of  him  be  true,  they  were  well  rid  of 
a  flagitioua  and  tyrannical  prince.  He  had  none  of 
the  ({Qstities  or  English  feelings  of  his  Saxon  mo- 
^er,  the  excellent  Maud ;  and  he  had  even  been 
heurd  to  threaten  that,  when  be  became  king,  he 
would  nuike  the  English  natives  draw  the  plough, 
«iid  treat  diem  like  beasts  of  burden.  The  oki 
chroniclers  considered  his  tragic  fate  as  an  act  of 
divine  vengeance, — as  a  just  judgment  of  the  Al- 
"^ighty :  an4  they  thought  this  notion  was  strength- 

^  OrJ«ric.— MaliMb.— Hen.  Hunt.— R.  Hwcden.— W.  Gemel. 
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ened  by  the  circumstances  ef  the  wreck,  which 
happened  in  no*  storm  or  tempest,  but  in  serene 
weather,  and  on  a  tranquil  sea.*  They  recalled 
the  threat  of  the  arrogant  youth,  and  his  designs 
against  the  English  people.  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
exclaims,  «*  He  was  thinking  of  his  future  reign  and 
greatness;  but  God  said  it  shall  not  be  thus,  thou 
impious,  it  shall  not  be ;  and  it  so  fell  out  that  his 
brow,  instead  of  being  girded  with  the  crown  of 
gold,  was  beaten  against  the  rocks  of  the  ocean.** 
The  horrid  accusations  made  against  Rufus  and 
his  courtiers  are  renewed  against  Prince  Williant 
and  his  associates  by  a  startling  if  not  convincing 
number  of  contemporary  writers ;  and  we  fear  no 
historical   skepticism   er  charity  can  remove   the 

i  It  was,  of  eoane,  not  fvrfuitui  that  the  princ«  tailed -on  a 
Friday  I 
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doubt  of  his  having  been  a  dissolute  and  depraved 
youth. 

As  Henry  was  now  deprived  of  his  only  legiti- 
mate son,  he  was  cast  upon  new  plans  for  the  se- 
curing of  his  various  states  in  his  family.  At  the 
same  time,  the  same  event  seemed  to  brighten  the 
prospects  of  his  nephew,  William  of  Normandy, 
whose  friends  certainly  increased  soon  after  the 
demise  of  the  heir  apparent.  A  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  marriage  of  the  drowned  prince 
hastened  and  gave  a  color  of  just  resentment  to 
one  declaration  in  favor  of  Fitz-Robert.  His  for- 
mer friend  Fulk,  Earl  of  Anjou,  demanded  back 
from  Henry  his  daughter  Matilda,  together  with 
the  dower  he  had  given  to  Prince  William.  King 
Henry  willingly  gave  up  the  young  lady,*  but  re- 
fused to  part  with  the  money;  and  upon  this, 
Fulk,  who  was  an  adept  in  these  matters,  renewed 
his  matrimonial  negotiations  with  the  son  of  Duke 
Robert,  and  finally  affianced  to  him  his  younger 
daughter  Sibylla,  putting  him,  meanwhile,  in  pos- 
session of  the  earldom  of  Mons.  Louis  of  France 
continued  to  favor  the  young  prince,  and  some  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Norman  barons  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  in  his  favor  against  his  unkind  uncle 
Henry.  But  no  art,  no  precaution,  could  conceal 
these  manoeuvres  from  the  English  king,  who  had 
spies  everywhere,  and  who  fell  like  a  thunderbolt 
among  the  Norman  lords  before  they  were  prepared. 
It  cost  him,  however,  more  than  a  year  to  subdue 
this  revolt ;  but  then  he  made  the  Norman  leaders 
of  it  prisoners,  and  induced  the  Earl  of  Anjou  once 
more  to  abandon  the  cause  of  his  intended  son-in-law. 

Some  time  before  effecting  this  peace,  Henry,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  offspring,  which  he  thought  must 
destroy  the  expectations  of  his  nephew,  espoused 
Adelais,  or  Alice,  daughter  of  Geoffrey,  Duke  of 
Louvain,  and  niece  to  the  reigning  pope,  Calix- 
tus  II.  This  new  queen  was  young,  and  very 
beautiful,  but  the  marriage  was  not  productive  of 
any  issue ;  and  after  three  or  four  years  had  passed, 
the  king  formed  the  bold  design  of  settling  the 
crown  of  England  and  the  ducal  coronet  of  Nor- 
mandy on  his  daughter  Matilda,  who  had  become 
a  widow  in  1124,  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  the 
Emperor  Henry  V.  We  call  this  design  a  bold 
one,  because  it  was  opposed  to  the  customs  and 
feelings  then  prevalent  in  all  Europe,  and  most 
especially  so  in  our  country  and  the  neighboring 
continental  states,  where  a  female  reign  was  un- 
known, and  a  d^-king  regarded  as  a  preposterous 
anomaly  degrading  to  the  warlike  noble?  and  the 
chivahry  that  propped  the  throne.  Accordingly,  at 
the  first  blush  of  the  business,  the  Anglo-Norman 
barons  expressed  their  astonishment  and  disgust ; 
hut  HenryM  power  was  now  so  absolute  in  England, 
that  they  durst  not  then  venture  to  oppose  it ;  and  he 
fiurchased  the  acquiescence  of  the  most  formidable 
jiraong  them,  with  money,  lands,  and  promises. 

On  the  solemn  day  of  Christmas  (a.  d.  1136) 
there  was  a  genera]  assembly  in  Windsor  Castle,  of 
the  bishops,  abbots,  barons,  and  ail  the  great  tenants 

■  Teu  yrart  aflcf  MatilJa  became  a  iiun  io  ihu  cclebrmtetl  conrent 
of  ruateTnud. 


of  the  crown,  who,  for  the  most  part  acting  against 
their  inward  conviction,  unanimottsly  declared  the 
ex-empress  Matilda  to  be  the  next  heir  to  the 
throne,  in  the  case  (now  not  problematical)  of 
her  father's  dying  without  legitimate  male  issue. 
They  then  swore  to  maintain  her  succession — the 
clergy  swearing  first,  in  the  order  of  their  rank, 
and  after  them  the  laity,  among  whom  there  seems 
to  have  been  more  than  one  dispute  touching  pre- 
cedence.^  The  most  remarkable  of  these  disputes, 
as  being  an  index  to  hidden  aspirations,  was  that 
for  priority  between  Stephen,  iarl  of  Boulogne,  and 
Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester.  Stephen  was  the 
king^s  nephew,  by  the  daughter  of  the  Conqueror, 
Henry's  sister,  Adela :  Kobert,  on  the  other  side, 
was  the  "king's  own  son,  but  was  of  illegitimate 
birth ;  and  the  delicate  point  to  be  decided  was, 
whether  precedence  was  due  to  legitimacy  of  birth 
or  to  nearness  of  blood — or,  in  other  words,  which 
of  the  two— the  lawfully  begotten  nephew  of  a 
king,  or  the  unlawfully  begotten  son  of  a  king — 
was .  the  greater  personage.  The  shade  of  the 
great  Conqueror  might  have  been  vexed  at  such  a 
discussion ;  but  though  the  reigning  family  derived 
its  claim  from  a  bastard,  the  question  was  decided 
by  the  assembly  in  favor  of  the  nephew,  Stephen, 
who  accordingly  swore  first.  The  question  had  not 
arisen  out  of  the  smcdl  spirit  of  courtly  form  and 
etiquet ;  the  disputants  had  higher  objects.  They 
contemplated  perjury  in  the  very  preliminary  of  their 
oaths.  Feeling,  in  common  with  every  baron  pres- 
ent at  that  wholesale  swearing,  that  the  succession 
of  Matilda  was  insecure,  they  both  looked  forward 
to  the  crown ;  and  on  that  account  each  was  anxious 
to  be  declared  the  first  prince  of  the  blood. 

The  same  year  that  brought  Matilda  to  England, 
saw  Fulk,  the  Earl  of  Anjou,  depart  for  the  Holy 
Land,  it  being  his  destiny  to  become  a  very  indilfer- 
ent  king  of  Jerusalem.  Having  marked  the  sign 
of  the  sacred  cross  on  his  shield,  his  helmet,  and 
other  arms,  as  also  on  his  saddle  and  the  bridle-rein 
of  his  horse,^  he  renounced  the  government  bf  the 
province  of  Anjou  to  his  son  GeoflTrey,  surnamcd 
Plantagenety  on  account  of  a  custom  he  had  of 
wearing  a  sprig  of  flowering  broom^  in  his  cap  like 
a  feather.  Henry  had  many  times  felt  the  hostile 
power  of  the  earls  of  Anjou,  and  various  political 
considerations  induced  him  to  conclude  a  marriage 
between  his  daughter  Matilda  and  Geoffrey,  the  son 
of  Folk.  The  ex-empress,  though  partly  against 
her  liking,  consented  to  the  match,  which  was  ne- 
gotiated and  concluded  with  great  secrecy.  Tht> 
barons  of  England  and  Normandy  pretended  that 
the  king  had  no  right  thus  to  dispose  of  their  futun^ 
sovereign  without  previously  consulting  them ;  they 
were  generally  dissatisfied  with  the  proceeding,  and 
some  of  them  openly  declared  that  it  released  them 
from  the  obligations  of  the  oath  they  had  taken  m 
Matilda.     This  argument  was  made  more  cogent 

1  David,  Kinir  of  Scotlnnd,  in  hii  quality  of  Enf  lisb  earl,  or  h»)d  r 
or  lands  in  England,  sworo  first  of  all  to  support  Matilda,  who  was  h  < 
own  niece. 

*  In  clypeo,  golcAqae  et  in  omnibus  armts,  et  in  fncmo  srllfi .  i", 
Mrne  crucis  siKnnm.—  ORDERic. 

9  In  old  French  Gtnett  (now  Gtnit),  from  the  Latin  jvnufa. 
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when  death  relieved  them  from  the  dread  of  the 
power  and  ability  of  Henry,  who  disregarded  their 
present  murmurs,  and  congratulated  himself  on  his 
policy,  which  united  the  interests  of  the  house  of 
Adjou  with  those  of  his  own.  The  marriage  was 
celebrated  at  Rouen,  in  the  octaves  of  the  feast  of 
Whitsuntide,  1127,  and  the  festival  was  prolonged 
duriog  three  weeks.  Henry,  somewhat  despot- 
icallj,  ordered  everybody  to  be  merry.  On  the 
first  day,  heralds,  in  full  costume,  went  through  the 
streets  and  squares,  crying  this  singular  proclama- 
tion :  » In  the  king's  name,  let  no  man  here  present, 
whether  an  inhabitant  or  a  stranger,  rich  or  poor, 
Qoble  or  viUdn^  be  so  bold  as  to  withdraw  himself 
from  the  royal  rejoicings ;  for,  whosoever  taketh  not 
part  in  the  diversions  and  games  will  be  held  guilty 
of  an  offence  toward  his  lord  the  king.*'^ 

Bat  rejoice  as  he  might,  Henry  felt  that  the  suc- 
cession of  his  daughter  could  never  be  secure,  if  his 
nephew  survived  him ;  and  he  applied  himself  with 
all  his  craft  to  effect  the  ruin  of  that  young  man, 
who,  at  the  moment,  occupied  a  position  that  made 
him  truly  formidable.  At  the  late  peace,  the  French 
king  had  not  abandoned  his  interests  like  Fulk,  the 
Karl  of  Anjou ;  on  the  contrary,  Louis  invited  him 
afftin  to  his  court,  and  soon  after,  in  lieu  of  Sibylla 
of  Anjou,  gave  him  the  hand  of*  his  queen's  sister, 
and  with  her,  as  a  portion,  the  countries  of  Pontoise, 
Chanmont,  and  the  Vexin,  on  the  borders  of  Nor- 
mandy. Soon  after  this  advantageous  settlement, 
Charles  the  Grood,  Earl  of  Flanders,  successor  to 
Baldwin,  the  steady  friend  of  the  son  of  Duke  Rob- 
ert was  murdered  in  a  church  .at  the  very  foot  of 
the  altar.  The  King  of  France  entered  Flanders 
u  liege  lord,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  people,  to 
punish  the  sacrilegious  murderers ;  and  having  done 
rhis,  he,  in  virtue  of  his  feudal  suzerainty,  conferred 
the  earldom  upon  William  of  Normandy,  who  had 
accompanied  him  in  the  expedition,  and  who,  had 
{^uch  claims  been  allowed,  had  a  good  hereditary 
right  to  it  as  the  representative  of  his  grandmother,  | 
Matilda,  who  was  daughter  of  Earl  Baldwin  of  the  | 
okl  legitimate  line.  The  Flemish  people  offered  no 
upposition  to  their  new  earl ;  and  King  Louis,  with 
his  army,  departed,  in  the  gratifying  conviction  that 
I  he  had  secured  a  stable  dominion  to  his  gallant 
young  brother-in-law,  and  placed  him  in  a  situation 
the  most  favorable  for  the  conquest  of  Normandy, 
or  at  least  for  the  curbing  of  that  ambition  in  the 
English  king,  which  continued  to  give  uneasiness  to 
Louis.  This  uneasiness  could  not  fail  of  being  in- 
creased by  the  union  between  the  Norman  line  and 
the  house  of  Anjou,  which  took  place  at  this  very 
time.  But  the  French  army  had  scarcely  left  the 
coantry,  when  the  Flemish  people,  distinguished 
eren  in  that  age  by  their  turbulence,  broke  out  into 
rf'volt  against  their  new  earl,  and  asked  and  received 
«3istance  from  King  Henry.  A  respectable  party, 
howefer,  adhered  to  William,  who  had  many  quali- 
ties to  insure  respect  and  love.  In  the  field  he  had 
a  manifest  advantage  over  the  ill-directed  insurgents, 
who  then  invited  Thiedrik,  or  Thierry,  Landgrave 
of  Alsace,  to  put  himself  at  their  head.     Thierry 

1  Script.  Rer.  Franc 


gladly  accepted  their  invitation.  He  advanced  a 
claim  to  the  succession  on  the  ground  of  his  descent 
from  some  old  chief  of  the  country ;  and  Henrjs 
who  found  in  him  the  instrument  he  wanted,  sent 
him  money,  and  engaged  to  support  him  with  all  his 
might.  The  treacherous  surrender  of  Lisle,  Ghent, 
and  other  important  places  in  Flanders,  immediately 
followed;  but  William,  who  had  the  courage  and 
military  skiU  of  his  unfortunate  father,  without  any 
of  his  indolence,  completely  defeated  his  antagonist, 
Thierry,  under  the  walls  of  Alost.  Most  unfortu- 
nately, however,  in  the  moment  of  victory,  he  re- 
ceived a  pike  wound  in  the  hand,  and  this  being 
neglected,  or  improperly  treated  by  ignorant  sur- 
geons, brought  on  a  mortification.  He  was  conveyed 
to  the  monastery  of  St.  Omer,  where  he  died  on  the 
27th  of  July,  1128,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  a  life 
which  had  been  subject  to  extraordinary  vicissitudes. 
In  his  last  moments,  he  wrote  to  his  unnatural  uncle, 
to  implore  mercy  for  the  Norman  barons  who  had 
followed  his  fortunes.  Henry,  in  the  joy  of  his 
heart,  granted  the  request  of  his  deceased  nephew, 
who  left  no  children  to  prolong  the  king's  inquietude, 
or  serve  as  a  rallying  point  to  the  disaffected  nobles. 
We  are  not  informed  whether  the  tidings  of  Wil- 
liam's brief  greatness  were  conveyed  into  the  dun- 
geon of  Cardiff  Castle,  to  solace  the  heart  of  his 
suffering  father,  or  whether  the  news  of  his  early 
death,  which  so  soon  followed  it,  was  in  mercy  con  - 
cealed  from  the  blind  old  man. 

To  work  out  his  purposes,  Henry  had  hesitated 
at  no  treachery,  no  bloodshed,  no  crime,  and  yet 
the  infatuated  man  fondly  hoped  to  .end  his  days  in 
tranquillity.  The  winding  up  of  his  story  is  littln 
more  than  a  succession  of  petty  family  jars  and 
discords — the  very  bathos  of  ambition  and  worldly 
grandeur.  His  daughter  Matilda,  presuming  on  the 
imperial  rank  she  had  held,  and  being  naturally  of  a 
proud,  imperious  temper,  soon  quarreled  with  her 
husband :  a  separation  took  place ;  Matilda  returned 
to  England,  and  her  father  was  occupied  during 
many  months  with  these  family  disputes,  and  in 
negotiating  a  peace  between  man  and  wife.  At 
length,  a  reconciliation  was  patched  up,  and  Matilda 
returned  to  her  husband.  The  oath-breaker,  her 
father,  thought  he  could  never  exact  oaths  enougli 
from  others ;  and  before  his  daughter  left  England, 
he  made  the  prelates  and  barons  again  swear  fealty 
to  her.  Henry,  who,  in  spite  of  these  precautions, 
well  knew  the  chances  to  which  Matilda  would  bn 
exposed,  ardently  longed  for  a  grandson,  whom  hi) 
hoped  to  see  grow  up ;  but  for  six  years  he  was 
kept  uneasy  and  unhappy  by  the  unfruitfulness  of 
the  marriage.  In  March,  1133,  however,  Matilda  was 
delivered,  at  Mans,  of  her  first  child,  Henry,  styled 
Fitz-Erapress,  who  was  afterwards  Henry  II.  of 
England.  At  the  birth  of  this  grandson  the  kin/{ 
again  convoked  the  barons  of  England  and  Nor- 
mandy, and  made  them  recognize  as  his  successor!^ 
the  children  of  his  daughter,  after  him,  and  afttr 
her.  The  nobles  consented  in  appearance,  and, 
being  accustomed  to  the  taking  of  oaths  which  they 
meant  to  break,  pwore  fealty  afresh,  not  only  to 
Matilda,  but  to  her  infant  son,  and  the  rest  of  her 
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progeny  as  yet  unborn.  The  ex-empress  gare  birth 
|o  two  more  princes,  Geoflrey  and  William,  in  the 
5;onr8e  of  the  two  following  years ;  but  even  a  grow- 
ing family  failed  to  endear  her  husband  to  her :  she 
quarreled  with  him  on  all  possible  occasions ;  and  as 
l^er  father  took  her  part,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
she  kept  his  mind  almost  constantly  occupied  with 
their  dissensions.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
was  not  natural  that  Geoflfrey  Plantagenet  should 
prove  a  loving  and  dutiful  son-in-law :  he  demanded 
immediate  possession  of  Normandy,  which  he  said 
Henry  had  promised  him ;  and  when  the  king  re- 
fused, he  broke  out  into  threats  and  insults.  Ma- 
tilda, it  is  said,  exerted  her  malignant  and  ingenious 
Hpirit  in  widening  the  breach  between  her  own  hus- 
band and  father.  The  four  last  years  of  Henry's 
reign,  which  were  spent  wholly  abroad,  were 
troubled  with  these  domestic  broils.  At  length  an 
incursion  of  the  Welsh  demanded  his  presence  in 
England ;  and  he  was  preparing  for  that  journey, 
when  death  dispatched  him  on  a  longer  one.  His 
health  and  spirits  had  been  for  some  time  visibly  on 
the  decline.  On  the  25th  of  November,  «*  to  drive 
his  grief  away,  he  went  abroad  to  hunt.**  Having 
pursued  his  sport  during  the  day,  in  the  woods  of 
Lions-la-Fordt,  in  Normandy,*  he  returned  home 

1  Lioni-U-For4tf  now  t  town,  ra  at  n  short  diatanee  from  Roaen, 
and  is  approached  through  the  remains  of  a  forest,  to  which  it  owes 
its  surname.  To  this  forest,  once  of  great  extent,  the  Norman  princes 
fagerly  resorted  for  the  dirersion  of  the  chase.  So  earlj  as  029, 
William  I.,  Duke  of  Normandy,  built  a  hanting<box  there,  which 
aflerward  became  a  castle  important  from  its  strength.  The  forest 
was  the  scene  of  msny  of  the  adventures  recorded  in  the  old  chroni- 
flrs  and  romances. — Tour  in  Normandy,  by  Golly  Knight,  Esi(. 


in  the  evening  •«  somewhat  amended,"  and,  being 
hungry,  «« would  needs  eat  of  a  lamprey,  though 
his  physician  ever  counseled  him  to  the  con- 
trary.** The  lamprey  or  lampreys  he  ate  brought 
on  an  indigestion;  and  the  indigestion  a  fever: 
on  the  third  day,  despairing  of  his  recovery,  he 
sent  for  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  who  adminis- 
tered the  sacrament '  and  extreme  unction ;  and, 
on  the  seventh  day  of  his  illness,  which  was  Sun- 
day, December  1,  a.d.  1135,  he  expired  at  the 
midnight  hour.  He  was  in  his  sixty-seventh  year, 
and  had  reigned  thirty-five  years  and  four  months, 
wanting  four  days.  By  his  will  he  left  to  his 
daughter  Matilda  and  her  heirs  for  ever,  mil  his 
territories  on  either  side  the  sea;  and  he  desired 
that  when  his  lawful  debts  were  discharged,  and  the 
liveries  and  wages  of  his  retainers  paid,  the  residue 
of  his  effects  should  be  distributed  among  the  poor. 
He  seems  to  have  died  in  anger  with  his  son-in-law, 
for  the  name  of  Geoflrey  Plantagenet  was  not  men- 
tioned in  his  will.  They  kept  the  royal  bowels  in 
Normandy,  and  deposited  them  in  the  church  of  St. 
Mary,  at  Rouen,  which  his  mother  had  founded ; 
but  the  body  was  conreyed  to  England,  and  interred 
in  Reading  Abbey,  which  Henry  had  built  himself. 
The  best  circumstances  attending  his  long  reign 
were,  the  peace  he  maintained  in  England,  and  a 
partial  respect  to  the  laws  which  his  vigorous  gov- 
ernment imposed  on  his  haughty  and  ferocious 
barons.  If  regard  is  had  only  to  success,  and  no 
attention  paid  to  the  wickedness  of  the  means,  he 
was  certainly  a  great  poUtician.  Considering  the 
times,  extraordinary  care  had  been  taken  of  his  ed- 


fici.<ci  or  Rkaoino  Abbby,  the  Burial  Plac«  of  Henry  I.,  bs  they  appeared  Id  178L 
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ocation:  hiB  natoral  abilities  were  excellent;  and 
M  great  was  his  progress  in  the  philosophy  and  lit- 
erature of  the  age,  that  his  contemporaries  honored 
him  vrith  the  name  of  Beau-clerc,  or  the  fine  scholar. 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  knew  him  well,  calls 
him  ^e  murderer  of  many  men,  the  violator  of  his 
oaths ;  and  regards  him  as  one  of  those  princes  who 
cause  royalty  to  be  considered  as  a  crime.  The 
same  contemporary  writer  has  left  us  his  character 
as  differently  painted  by  his  friends  and  by  his  ene- 
mies. According  to  the  first,  he  was  commendable 
for  the  three  glorious  qualities  of  wisdom,  valor,  and 
wealth ;  according  to  the  latter,  he  was  to  be  con- 
demned for  the  three  especial  vices  of  covetousness, 
cruelty,  and  lust.  If  we  unite  the  good  and  the 
evil,  and  add  the  qualities  of  craft,  treachery,  and 
an  impUKable  revenge,  we  shall  come  to  a  pretty 
just  estimate  of  his  moral  worth. 

Some  minor  details  may  be  added,  partly  from  the 
insight  they  afford  into  character,  atid  in  part  for 
the  ndiveU  with  which  they  are  recorded  by  the  old 
writers.  He  was  proud  of  his  learning,  and  in  the 
habit  of  saying  that  he  considered  an  unlearned  king 
as  nothing  better  than  a  crowned  ass.  He  was  very 
food  of  men  of  letters,  and  of  wild  beasts ;  and,  to 
enjoy  both,  he  often  fixed  his  residence  between 
them ;  or,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  chroniclers, 
*«  He  took  chief  pleasure  to  reside  in  his  new  pah&ce, 
which  himself  built  at  Oxford,  both  lor  the  delight 
he  had  in  learned  men — himself  being  very  learned 
—and  for  the  vicinity  of  his  new  park  at  Woodstock, 
which  he  had  fraught  with  all  kinds  of  strange  beasts, 
wherein  he  much  delighted,  as  lions,  leopards, 
lynxes,  camels,  porcupines,  and  the  like."^  His  love 
uf  letters,  however,  did  not  interfere  with  his  re- 
venge. In  the  last  war  in  which  he  was  personally 
engaged  on  the  continent,  Luke  de  Barr6,  a  knightly 
poet,  who  had  fought  against  him,  was  made  pris- 
oner, and  barbarously  sentenced  to  lose  his  eyes. 
Charles  the  Good,  Earl  of  Fknders,  who  was  pres- 
ent, remonstrated  against  the  punishment,  urging, 
among  other  things,  that  it  was  not  the  custom  to  in- 
flict bodDy  punishment  on  men  of  the  rank  of  knights, 
who  had  done  battie  in  the  service  of  their  immediate 
tuperior.  Henry  replied,  •*  This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  Luke  de  Barr6  has  borne  arms  against  me ;  but 
he  has  been  guilty  of  still  Vorse  things — ^for  he  has 
mtirized  me  in  his  poems,  and  made  me  a  laughing- 
stock to  mine  enemies.  From  his  example,  let 
other  verse-makers  learn  what  they  have  to  expect 
when  they  oflfend  the  King  of  England.**  The  cruel 
Mntence  was  wholly  or  partiy  executed,  and  the 
poet,  in  a  paroxysm  of  agony,  burst  from  the  savage 
hands  of  the  executioners,  and  dashed  out  his  brains 
against  the  wall.'  The  next  anecdote  is  of  a  pleas- 
anter  kind,  but  it  will  not  give  an  advantageous  idea 
of  the  devotion  of  which  Henry  was  accustomed  to 
make  frequent  profession.  Early  in  life,  he  chose 
bfei  chaplain  by  the  rapidity  with  which  he  got 
through  a  mass,*  saying,  that  no  man  could  be  so  fit 
a  mass-priest  for  soldiers  as  one  who  did  his  work 
with  such  dispatch.  While  serving  under  his  brother 
MrdCiun  in  Normandy,  Henry  chanced  to  enter  this 

*  Homu.,  faoud  ia  8pMd*s  Chrai  *  Orderic. 


priest's  church,  as  it  lay  on  his  road,  near  Caen. 
*«  And  when  the  royal  youth,*'  says  William  of  New- 
bury, "  said,  follow  me,  he  adhered  as  closely  to  him 
as  Peter  did  to  his  heavenly  Lord,  uttering  a  simikr 
command;  for  Peter,  leaving  his  vessel,  followed 
the  King  of  king^^he,  leaving  his  church,  followed 
the  prince,  and  being  appointed  chaplain  to  him  and 
his  troops,  became  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind."  In 
some  worldly  respects,  at  least,  the  censure  was  too 
severe.  The  speedy  chaplain,  who  will  reappear 
under  the  reign  of  Stephen,  and  whose  achievements 
in  architecture  will  be  noticed  in  the  proper  place, 
was  Roger,  afterward  the  famous  bishop  of  Sarum, 
and  treasurer  and  favorite  minister  to  Henry,  who  in- 
variably made  such  selections  from  among  the  most 
able  and  quick-sighted  of  men.*  Another  anecdote 
which  is  told  of  him,  displays  at  once  Henry's  ma- 
lignity of  disposition  and  his  profound  dissimulation. 
When  Bloet,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  one  of  his  principal 
judges,  his  steady  friend  for  many  years,  and  who 
was  supposed  to  be  at  the  moment  in  the  greatest 
favor,  was  told  that  the  king  had  spoken  of  him  in 
terms  of  the  highest  praise,  he  exclaimed,  «*  Then 
I  am  a  lost  man — for  I  never  knew  him  praise  any 
one  whom  he  had  not  resolved  to  ruin."  The  bishop 
was  ruined  very  soon  after,  for  having  said  that  the 
monastery  which  he  was  building  at  £y  nsham  should 
be  as  fine  an  edifice  as  the  abbey  which  Henry  had 
built  at  Reading. 

Stsfhen. 

A.D.  1135.  Henry  Beauclerk  was  scarcely  dead 
when  events  proved  how  fruitiess  were  all  his  pains 
and  precautions  to  secure  the  succession  to  his 
daughter,  and  how  utterly  valueless  were  unanimous 
oaths  which  were  rather  the  ofifspring  of  fear  than 
of  inward  conviction  and  good  will.  Passing  over 
the  always  questionable  obligation  of  oaths  of  this 
nature,  there  were  several  capital  obstacles  to  bar 
the  avenues  of  the  throne  to  Matilda.  The  first 
among  these  was  her  sex.  Since  the  time  of  the 
ancient  Britons  England  had  never  obeyed  a  female 
sovereign,  and  the  Saxons  for  a  long  time  had  even 
a  marked  aversion  to  the  name  and  dignity  of  queen 
when  applied  only  to  the  reigning  king's  wife.'  In 
the  same  manner  the  Normans  had  never  known  a 
female  reign,  the  notion  of  which  was  most  repug- 
nant to  the  whole  course  of  their  habits  and  feelings. 
To  hold  their  fiefs  **  under  the  distaff"  (as  it  was 
called)  was  considered  humiliating  to  a  nobility 
whose  business  was  war,  and  whose  king,  according 
to  the  feudal  system,  was  little  else  than  the  first  of 
many  warriors, — a  chief  expected  to  be  in  the  sad- 
dle and  at  the  head  of  his  chivalry  whenever  occa- 
sion demanded.  We  accordingly  find  that  a  loud 
and  general  cry  was  raised  by  the  Anglo-Norman 
and  Norman  barons,  that  it  would  be  most  disgrace- 
ful for  so  many  noble  knights  to  obey  the  orders  of 
a  woman.     In  certain  stages  of  society,  and  in  all 

1  Darinf  Henry's  frequent  and  long  nbaencee  from  England,  Roger 
seems  almoet  invariably  to  have  been  lord- lieutenant  or  regent  of  the 
kingdom. 

>  See  ante,  pp.  143, 144. 
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the  earliest,  the  Salic  law,  or  that  portion  of  it  ex- 
dndiDg  female^  from  the  throne,  to  which  we  have 
limited  its  name  and  meaning,  is  a  natural  law. 
These  all  bat  insurmountable  objections  would  not 
hold  good  against  her -son  Henry,  but  that  prince 
was  an  infant  not  yet  four  years  old,  and  regencies 
under  a  long  minority  were  as  incompatible  with 
the  spirit  and  condition  of  the  times  as  a  female 
reign.  Queens  governing  in  their  own  right  and  by 
themselves,  and  faithfully  guarded  minorities,  are 
both  the  product  of  an  age  much  more  civilized  and 
settled  than  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  approach 
to  them  was  slow  and  gradual.  It  was  something, 
however,  to  have  conined  Ihe  right  of  succession  to 
the  legitimately  bom ;  for  if  the  case  had  occurred 
a  little  earlier  in  England,  the  grown-up  and  expe- 
rienced natural  son  of  the  king,  standing  in  the 
position  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  might  possi- 
bly have  been  elected  without  scruple,  as  had  hap- 
pened to  Edmund  Ironside,  Athelstane,  and  others 
of  the  Saxon  line.  This  was  a  great  step  made  by 
the  clergy  (throngh  their  enforcing  the  canons  of  the 
church)  toward  the  establishment  of  that  royal  le- 
gitimacy which  has  been  the  idol  of  more  modem 
times ;  but  still  it  was  only  a  step,  and  the  system 
to  which  it  tended  was  not  completed  and  thoroughly 
established  until  long  after. 

No  one  was  better  acquainted  with  the .  spirit  of 
the  times  and  the  obstacles  raised  against  Matilda 
and  Earl  Robert  than  the  ambitions  Stephen,  who 
had  taken  many  measures  beforehand,  who  was  en- 
couraged by  the  irregularity  of  the  succession  ever 
since  the  Conquest,  and  who  would  no.  doubt  give 
the  widest  interpretation  to  whatever  of  elective 
character  was  held  to  belong  to  the  English  crown. 
His  perjury,  his  ingratitude  for  the  benefits  received 
from  Henry,  belong  to  quite  another  view  of  the 
subject,  and  were  precisely  juoh  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  his  circumstances  and  the  time  in  which 
he  lived.  Henry  had  indeed  been  unusually  boun- 
tiful to  this  nephew.  He  married  him  to  Maud, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne, 


who  brought  him,  in  addition  to  the  feudal  sove- 
reignty  of  Boulogne,  immense  estates  in  Engtand, 
which  had  been  conferred  by  the  Conqueror  on  the 
family  of  the  count.  By  this  marriage  Stephen  also 
acquired  another  close  connection  with  the  royal 
fimily  of  England  and  a  new  hold  upon  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  English,  as  his  wife  Maud  was  of  the 
old  Saxon  stock,  being  the  only  child  of  Mary  of 
Scotland,  sister  to  David  the  reigning  king,  as  also 
to  the  good  Queen  Maud,  the  first  wife  of  Heniy, 
and  mother  of  the  Empress  MatUda.  Still  further 
to  aggrandize  this  favorite  nephew,  Henry  conferred 
upon  him  the  great  estaite  forfeited  by  Robert  Mal- 


Stkprew. 

Enlarfed  fVom  s  unique  Bllrer  Coin  la  the  Colteciloo  af 
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let  in  Engbnd,  and  that  forfeited  by  the  Earl  of  ^ 
Mortaigne  in  Normandy.    He  also  brought  over  ! 
Stephen's  younger  brother  Henry,  who,  being  a 
churchman,  was  created  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  and 
Bishop  of  Winchester.     Stephen  had  resided  much 
in  England,  and  had  rendered  himself  exceedingly 
popular  both  to  the  Normans  and  the  people  of 
Saxon  race.     The  barons  and  knights  admired  him 
for  his  undoubted  bravery  and  activity, — the  people 
for  his  generosity,  the  beauty  of  his  person,  and  his 
aflable,  fiimiliar  manners.    The  king  might  not  know 
it,  but  he  was  the  popular  favorite  in  the  already 
important  and  fast-rising  city  of  London  before 
Henry^s  death.    When  that  event  happened,  he 
was  nearer  England  than  Matilda,  whose  rights  he 
had  long  determined  to  dispute.     Taking  advantage 
of  his  situation,  he  crossed  the  Channel  immediately, 
tad  though  the  gates  of  Dover  and  Canterbury  were 
shut  against  him,  he  was  received  in  London  with 
enthusiastic  joy,  the  populace  saluting  him  as  king 
without  waiting  for  the  formalities  of  the  election 
tad  consecration.     The  first  step  to  the  English 
throne  in  those  days,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  cases 
of  Rufiis  and  Henry,  was  to  get  possession  of  the 
royal  treasury   at   Winchester.      Stephen^s   own 
brother  was  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  by  his  as- 
sistance he  got  the  keys  into  his  hands,  but  whether 
before  or  immediately  after  the  election  is  not  quite 
clear.   The  treasure  consisted  of  100,000/.  in  money, 
besides  plate  and  jewels  of  great  value.     His  epis- 
copal brother  was  otherwise  of  the  greatest  use, 
being  mainly  instlrum^ntal  in  winning  over  Roger, 
Bishop  of  Sarnm,  then  chief  justiciary  and  regent 
of  the  kingdom,  and  William  Corboil,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  -without  whose  consent  the  coronation 
woaki  have  been  informal.     Bishop  Roger,  he  who 
had  been  the  speedy  mass-priest  of  King  Henry, 
was  easily  gained  through  his  constant  craving  after 
money ;  but  the  primate  was  not  assailable  on  that 
side,  being  a  very  conscientious  though  weak  man  : 
it  was  therefore  thought  necessary  to  practice  a  de- 
ception upon  him,  and  Hugh  Bigod,  steward  of  the 
late  household,  made  oath  before  him  and  other 
lords  of  the  land,  that  the  king  on  his  death-bed  had 
adopted  and  chosen  his  nephew  Stephen  to  be  his 
heir  and  successor,  heeausc  his  daughter  the  empress 
had  grievously  offended  him  by  her  recent  conduct. 
This  was  a  most  disgraceful  measure;  and  those 
men  were  more  honest,  and  in  every  sense  occupied 
better  ground,  who  maintained  that  the  great  king- 
dom of  England  was  not  a  descendible  property,  or 
a  thing  to  be  willed  away  by  a  dying  king,  without 
the  consent  and  against  the  customs  of  the  people. 
After  hearing  Bigod's  oath,  the  archbishop  seems  to 
have  floated  quietly  with  the  current  without  offer- 
ing either  resistance  or  remonstrance.     But  there 
were  other  oaths  to  be  considered,  for  the  whole 
body  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  had  repeatedly  sworn 
fealty  to  Matilda.     We  have  already  shown  how 
tbe  oaths  were  considered  by  the  mass ;  and  now 
the  all-prevalent  Bishop  of  Sarum  openly  declared 
that  those  vows  of  allegiance  were  null  and  void,  be- 
eanie,  without  the  consent  of  the  lords  of  the  land, 
the  empress  was  married  out  of  the  realm ;  whereas 


they  took  their  oath  to  receive  her  as  their  queen 
upon  the  express  condition  that  she  should  never  be 
so  married  without  their  concurrence.^  Some  scru- 
ples may  have  remained,  but  no  opposition  was 
offered  to  his  election,  and  on  the  26th  of  Decem- 
ber, being  St.  Stephen^s  day,  Stephen  was  hallowed 
and  crowned  at  Westminster  by  the  primate,  Wil- 
liam Corboil.  Immediately  after  his  coronation  he 
went  to  Reading  to  attend  the  burial  of  the  body  of 
his  uncle,  and  from  Reading  Abbey  he  proceeded  to 
Oxford,  where  he  summoned  a  great  council  of  the 
prelates,  abbots,  and  lay  barons  of  the  kingdom,  that 
he  might  receive  their  oaths  of  allegiance  and  con- 
sult with  them  on  the  affairs  of  the  state.  When 
the  assembly  met  he  allowed  the  clergy  to  annex  u 
condition,  which,  as  they  were  sure  to  assume  the 
right  of  interpretation,  rendered  their  oaths  less* 
binding  even  than  usual.  They  swore  to  obey  him 
as  their  king  so  long  as  he  should  preserve  their 
church  hberties  and  the  vigor  of  discipline,  and  no 
longer.  This  large  concession,  however,  had  the 
effect  of  conciliating  the  bishops  and  abbots,  and  the 
confirmation  of  the  pope  soon  followed.  The  letter 
of  Innocent  II.,  which  ratified  Stephen's  title,  was 
brief  and  clear :  **  We  have  learnt,*'  said  the  pontiff, 
*'  that  thou  hast  been  elected  by  the  common  voice 
and  unanimous  consent  as  well  of  the  lords  as  the 
people,  and  that  thou  hast  been  hallowed  by  the 
prelates  of  the  kingdom.  Considering  that  the  suf- 
frages of  so  great  a  number  of  men  cannot  have  met 
in  thy  person  without  a  special  cooperation  of  the 
divine  grace,  and  that  thou,  besides,  art  a  near  rela- 
tion of  the  deceased  king,  we  are  well  pleased  witii 
all  that  hath  been  done  in  thy  favor,  and  adopt  thee 
with  paternal  affection  a  son  of  the  blessed  apostle 
Peter  and  of  the  holy  Roman  church."* 

Stephen  weakened  his  right  instead  of  strength- 
ening it,  by  introducing  a  variety  of  titles  into  his* 
charter,  which,  in  imitation  of  his  predecessor  Hen- 
ry, he  issued  at  this  time;  but  particular  stress 
seems  to  have  been  laid  on  his  election  as  king, 
<•  with  the  consent  of  the  clergy  and  people,"  and 
on  the  confirmation  granted  him  by  the  pope.  In 
this  same  charter  he  promised,  as  his  uncle  had 
done  before  him,  to  redress  all  grievances,  and  grant 
to  the  people  all  the  good  laws  and  good  customs  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  Whatever  were  his  natural 
inclinations  (and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  they 
were  not  bad  or  ungenerous),  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed,  and  the  villanous  instrumentn 
with  which  he  had  to  work,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  his  troubled  reign,  put  it  wholly  out  of 
his  power  to  keep  the  promises  he  had  made,  and 
the  condition  of  the  English  people  became  infinitely 
worse  under  him  than  it  had  been  under  Henry  or 
even  under  Rufus.  A  concession  which  he  made 
to  the  lay  barons  contributed  largely  to  the  frightful 
anarchy  which  ensued.  To  secure  their  affections 
and  to  strengthen  himself,  as  he  thought,  against 
the  empress,  he  granted  them  all  permission  to  for- 

1  Matt.  Par.— Oesta  Steph. 

s  Scrip.  Rar.  Fraoo.  The  lett«r  of  the  pope  hM  been  preienred 
by  Richard  of  Hexham.  It  may  be  poaaible,  though  it  appean 
scarcely  probable,  that  the  pope  knew  nothing  of  the  oaths  preTioasl)r 
taken  to  Matilda  and  her  children. 
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tify  their  castles  and  build  new  ones;  and  these, 
almost  without  an  exception,  became  dens  of  thieves 
and  cut-throats.  At  the  same  time  he  made  large 
promises  to  the  venal  and  rapacious  nobles,  to  engage 
them  the  more  in  support  of  his  title  to  the  crown,  and 
gave  them  strong  assurances  that  they  should  enjoy 
more  privileges  and  offices  under  him  than  they  had 
|x>sses8ed  in  the  reigns  of  his  Norman  predecessors. 
The  keeping  of  these  engagements  with  the  barons 
would  of  itself  render  nugatory  his  promises  to  the 
English  people,  whose  greatest  hardships  arose  out 
uf  the  already  extensive  privileges  of  the  nobles ; 
and  the  non-performance  of  them  was  sure  to  bring 
down  on  Stephen*sliead  the  vengeance  of  a  warlike 
body  of  men,  who  were  almost  everything  in  the 
nation,  and  far  too  much,  when  united,  for  any  royal 
authority,  however  legitimately  founded.  At  first, 
and  probably  on  account  of  the  large  sum  of  money 
he  had  in  hand  to  meet  demands,  all  went  on  in 
j^eat  peace  and  harmony ;  and  the  court  the  new 
king  held  in  London  during  the  festival  of  Easter, 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  was  more  splendid,  and 
better  attended  in  every  respect,  than  any  that  had 
yet  been  seen  in  England.  The  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  and  precious  gems,  and  the  costly  dresses 
displayed  at  the  royal  banquets,  are  described  as 
being  most  imposing.^ 

Nor  were  the  prelates  and  barons  in  Normandy 
moro  averse  to  the  succession  of  Stephen  than  their 
brethren  in  England.  The  old  reasons  for  desiring 
a  continuance  of  their  union  with  our  island  were 
still  in  force  with  many  of  them;,  and  there  was  a 
hereditary  animosity  between  the  nobles  and  people 
uf  Normandy  and  those  of  Anjou,  so  that  when  Geof- 
frey Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Anjou,  marched  into  the 
duchy  to  assert  the  rights  of  his  wife  MatiMa,  he  and 
his  Angevins  met  with  a  determined  opposition,  and 
he  was,  soon  after,  glad  to  conclude  a  peace  or  truce 
for  two  years  with  Stephen  on  condition  of  receiving 
during  that  time  an  annual  pension  of  5000  marks. 
When  Stephen  appeared  on  the  continent  he  met 
with  nothing  to  indicate  that  he  was  considered  as 
/  an  unlawful  usxu-per :  the  Normans  swore  allegiance, 
and  the  French. king  (Louis  VII.),  with  whom  he 
had  an  interview,  formed  an  alliance  by  contracting 
his  young  sister  Constance  with  Eustace,  Stephen^s 
young  son,  and,  as  suzerain,  granted  the  investiture 
uf  Normandy  to  Eustace,  who  was  then  a  mere  child. 
During  the  first  year  of  Stephen^s  reign  England 
was  disturbed  only  by  the  revolt  of  the  Earl  of  Exe- 
ter, who  was  discontented  with  his  share  in  the 
new  king's  liberalities ;  and  by  a  Scottish  incursion 
made  into  the  northern  counties  in  support  of  Ma- 
tilda by  her  uncle,  King  David,'  who,  however,  was 
bought  off,  for  the  present,  by  the  grant  of  the  lord- 
Mhip  of  Huntingdon  and  the  eaatle  of  Carlisle,  with 
■a  few  other  concessions.  Robert,  Earl  of  Glouces- 
ter, the  late  king's  natural  son,  who  had  so  vehe- 
mently disputed  the  question  of  precedence  with 
Stephen,  merged  his  own  pretensions  to  the  crown 
in  those  of  his  half-sister  Matilda,  whose  cause  he 

1  Henry  Huntings. 

>  The  Scoltiah  king  wu  •qaallj  uncle  to  Stephea's  wife,  bat  b« 
-probably  remembeietl  the  oaths  he  had  takea  to  the  mvtber  ^f  Henry. 


resoWed  to  promote  in  England  conjointly  with  hie 
own  immediate  advantages.  He  was  a  soldier  of 
good  repute,  though  by  no  means  so  brilliant  a  one 
as  Stephen ;  he  was  also  a  man  of  political  ability 
and  of  consummate  craft.  Pretending  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  his  rule,  he  came  over  from  the  continent 
(a.j>»  1137)  and  took  the  oaths  of  fealty  and  homage 
to  Stephen,  by  the  performance  of  which  ceremony 
he  obtained  instant  possession  of  his  vast  estates  in 
England,  together  with  more  power  and  opportunity 
of  promoting  the  cause  he  had  embraced  than  a 
more  straightforward  line  of  conduct  or  a  con- 
scientious exile  would  ever  have  afforded  him.  It 
is  said  that,  in  imitation  of  the  clergy,  he  made  his 
allegiance  conditional,  stating  when  he  took  his 
oaths,  that  they  were  to  be  binding  only  as  long  as 
the  king  kept  his  engagements  with  him ;  bat  this, 
if  true,  will  hardly  excuse  his  conduct,  for  the  first 
use  he  made  of  the  advantages  the  oaths  procured 
him,  and  before  Stephen  had  time  to  break  any 
part  of  his  contract,  was  to  intrigue  with  the  nobles 
in  favor  of  his  half-sister,  and  lay  the  ground-work 
of  pk)ts  against  the  king  de  facto.  The  happy  calm 
in  which  England  lay  did  not  last  long  after  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester's  arrival.  Several  of  the  barons^ 
alleging  their  services  had  not  met  with  meet  re- 
ward, began  to  seize,  by  force  of  arms,  dififerent 
parts  of  the  royal  demesne,  which  they  said  Ste- 
phen had  promised  them  in  fief,  either  at  his  coro- 
nation or  at  the  council  held  at  Oxford.  Hugh 
Bigod,  who  had  sworn  that  King  Henry  liad  ap- 
pointed Stephen  his  successor,  and  who  probably 
put  a  high  price  on  his  perjury,  was  foremost 
among  the  disaffected,  and  seised  Norwich  Castle. 
Other  royal  castles  were  besieged  and  taken,  or 
were  treacherously  surrendered.  ^  They  were 
nearly  all  soon  retaken  by  the  king,  but  the  spirit  of 
revolt  was  rife  among  the  nobles,  and  the  sedition, 
suppressed  on  one  spot,  burst  forth  on  others.  Ste- 
phen waA  lenient  and  merciful  beyond  all  precedent 
to  the  vanquished ;  and  if,  on  one  occasion,  in  a  mo-> 
ment  of  passion  he  ordered  a  baron  who  had  insti- 
gated several  revolts  to  be  hanged,  with  a  number 
of  his  associates,  as  felons  (which  they  were),  the 
sentence  was  only  in  part  executed,  and  he  repent*- 
ed  of  his  purpose.  It  is  some  relief  to  humanity  to 
find,  amidst  all  the  horrors  perpetrated  by  others 
during  his  reign,  no  torturing  and  mutihtting  of 
prisoners  performed  by  royal  command ;  no  tearing 
out  of  eyes,  no  lopping  off  of  hands  and  feet,  and 
none  of  those  atrocities  in  which  the  vindictive  spirit 
of  his  Norman  predecessors  had  indulged. 

The  Earl  of  Gloucester  having  settled  with  hia 
friends  the  plan  of  a  most  extensive  insurrection, 
and  induced  the  Scottish  king  to  promtBe  another 
invasion  of  England,  withdrew  b^fyid  sea,  and  sent 
a  latter  of  defiance  to  Ste>pfaen,  in  which  he  for* 
mally  renounced  his  homage.  Other  great  barons 
— all  pleading  that  Stephen  had  not  gifveo  them 
enpugh,  nor  extended  their  privilege  as  he  had 
promised-^iell  from  his  side,  and  withdrew  to  their 
caftlesr  which,  by  his  permission,  they  had  already 
strongl^y  fortified-  He  was  abaadooed,  like  Shak- 
spore's  Macbeth,  but  his  soul  was  aa  hi^  as  that 
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nNnrper'8.  «•  The  trailon  !*'  he  cried,  •<  they  them- 
lehras  msde  me  a  king,  and  now  they  fall  from  me ; 
Imt,  by  God's  btrth,  they  Bhall  never  call  me  a  de- 
pofed  king  !"^  At  this  crisis  of  his  fortunes  he  dis- 
played extraordinary  activity  and  valor ;  but  having 
BO  other  politic  means  of  any  efficacy  with  such 
men,  who  were  all  grasping  for  estates,  honors,  and 
empkiymen^,  he  trenched  on  the  domains  of  the 
crown,  and  besides  had  again  recourse  to  his  old  sys- 
tsm  of  promising  more  than  he  could  possibly  per- 
form to  the  nobles  who  remained  faithful,  or  who 
came  over  to  htm  without^ utting  him  to  the  trouble 
of  besieging  them  in  their  castles.  The  history  of 
those  petty  sieges,  wherein  Stephen  was  almost  in- 
vsriabiy  soccessfhl,  is  singularly  uninteresting ;  but 
the  campaign  against  the  Scots  has  some  remarkable 
features.  While  he  was  engaged  with  the  revolted 
barons  in  the  south.  King  David,  true  to  his  prom- 
ise, but  badly  supported  by  the  Earl  of  Gloucester 
and  Matilda,  who  did  not  arrive  in  England  to  put 
themselves  at  the  head  of  their  party  till  a  year 
later,  gathered  his  forces  together  from  every  part 
of  his  dominions — ^fiom  the  Lowlands,  the  High- 
tanda,  and  the  Isles— from  the  great  promontory  of 
Galloway,  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and  from  that  nursing- 
place  of  hanly,  lawlesamen,the  border-land  between 
the  two  kingdoms — and  crossing  the  Tweed  (March, 
1138),  advanced  boldly  into  Northumberland,  riding 
with  Prince  Henry,  his  son  and  heir,  at  the  head 
of  as  numerous,  as  mixed,  and,  in  the  main,  as  wild 
a  host  as  ever  trod  this  ground.  These  *^  Scottish 
aots,"  as  an  old  writer  calls  them,^  overran  the 
whole  of  the  country  that  lies  between  the  Tweed 
and  the  Tees.  **  As  for  the  king  of  Scots  himself," 
says  the  anonymous  author  of  Oesta  Stephanie  "^  he 
was  a  prince  of  a  mild  and  merciful  disposition ;  but 
the  Scots  were  a  barbarous  and  impure  nation,  and 
their  king,  leading  hordes  of  them  from  the  remotest 
parts  of  that  land,  was  unable  to  restrain  their  wick- 
edness." Another  contemporary,  Orderic  Vital, 
whose  powerful  descriptions  we  have  so  often 
qooted,  says,  they  exercised  their  barbarity  in  the 
manner  of  wild  beasts,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex, 
nor  so  much  as  the  child  in  the  womb.  We  fear 
there  is  much  troth  in  this  frightfnl  picture ;  but 
the  national  prejudices  and  animosity  between  the 
Soots  and  the  English  were  old  and  confirmed  feel- 
ings; and  the  chroniclers  we  refer  to  were  Eng- 
bshnen,  not  likely  to  give  the  most  favorable  ac- 
eoant,  while  it  seems  certain  that  the  Normans  of 
the  time  purposely  exaggerated  the  barbarous  ex- 
cesses, committed  chiefly  by  the  Gallowogians,  the 
Highlanders,  and  the  men  of  the  Isles,  in  order  to 
make  the  English  fight  more  desperately  on  their 
tide;  for  had  they  relied  solely  on  their  chivahy 
aadtheaien-at^irQisand  mercenaries  in  the  service 
of  their  aovtbem  barons,  their  case  would  have 
been  hopeless.  At  the  same  time,  they  conciliated 
the  Englieh  people  of  the  north  by  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  local  superstitionB — they  invoked  the  names 
of  the  saints  of  Saxon  race  whom  they  had  been 
woat  to  treat  with  little  respect ;  and  the  popular 
batmers  rf  St.  Cutfabert  of  Durham  (or,  according 
>  KalflMh.  t  Matt.  Par. 


to  some,  of  St.  Peter  of  York),  St.  John  of  Bever- 
ley, and  St.  Wilfrid  of  Ripon,  which  had  long  Imn 
dust-covered  in  the  churches,  were  reproduced  in 
the  army,  as  the  pledges  and  means  of  victory.  So 
rapid  was  the  advance  of  King  David,  that  Stephen 
had  not  time  to  reach  the  scene  of  hostilities ;  and 
the  defence  of  the  north  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
left  to  Toustain,  or  Thurstan,  Archbishop  of  York, 
an  infirm,  decrepit  old  man,  but  whose  warHke  en- 
ergies, address,  and  cunning  were  not  affected  by 
age  and  disease.  It  was  he  who  mainly  organized 
the  army  of  defence  which  was  got  together  in  a 
hurry.  He  eloquently  exhorted  the  men  to  fight 
to  the  last,  for  God  and  their  country,  telling  them 
victory  was  certain,  and  Paradise'  the  meed  of  all 
who  should  fall  in  battle  against  the  Scots :  he  made 
them  swear  never  to  desert  each  other ;  he  gave 
them  his  blessing  and  the  remission  of  their  sins ; 
he  sent  forth  all  his  clergy,  bishops  and  chaplains, 
and  the  curates,  who  led  their  parishioners  >*  the 
bravest  men  of  Yorkshire ;"  and  though  sickness 
prevented  him  from  putting  on  his  own  coat  of  mall, 
he  sent  Raoul,  or  Ranulf,  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
to  represent  him  on  the  field  of  battle.  Each  lay 
baron  of  the  north  headed  his  own  vassals ;  but  a 
more  extensive  command  of  divisions  was  intrusted 
by  the  archbishop  to  William  Piperel,  or  Peverel, 
and  Walter  Espec  of  Nottinghamshire,  and  Gilbert 
de  Lacy  and  his  brother  Walter,  of  Yorkshire.  As 
the  Scots  were  already  upon  the  Tees,  the  Anglo- 
Norman  army  drew  up  between  that  river  and  the 
Humber,  choosing  their  own  battle-field  at  Elfer* 
tun,  now  Northallerton,  about  equidistant  from 
York  and  Durham.  This  was  the  spot  where  the 
soldiers  of  the  Conqueror,  marching  to  avenge  the 
catastrophe  of  Durham,  were  saint-struck  or  panic- 
seized  ;  but  now  St.  Cuthbert  was  on  the  Norman 
side.  Here  they  erected  a  remarkable  standard, 
from  which  the  battle  has  taken  its  name.  A  car 
upon  four  wheels,  which  will  remind  the  reader  of 
Italian  history  of  the  carroecio  of  the  people  of  Lom- 
bardy,^  was  drawn  to  the  center  of  the  position ;  the 
mast  of  a  vessel  vnis  strongly  fastened  in  the  car ;  at 
the  top  of  the  mast  a  large  crucifix  was  displayed, 
having  in  its  center  a  silver  box  containing  the  con- 
secrated wafer  or  sacrament ;  and,  lower  down,  the 
mast  was  decorated  with  the  banners  of  the  three 
English  saints.  Around  this  sacred  standard  many 
of  the  English  yeomanry  and  peasants  from  the 
plains,  wolds,  and  woodlands  of  Yorkshire,  Notting- 
ham, and  Lincolnshire,  gathered  of  their  own  ac- 
cord. These  men  were  all  armed  with  large  bows 
and  arrows  two  cubits  long ;  they  had  the  fame  of 

^  The  carroecio,  or  great  atandard-car,  is  said  to  hare  be«n  in- 
vented or  first  used  by  Ehbert,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  in  the  jear 
1083.  It  was  a  ciu  upon  toot  wheels,  paiatad  red,  and  so  hear/  that 
it  was  drawn  by  four  pair  of  oien.  la  the  center  of  the  c%x  was 
fixed  a  mast,  which  supported  a  folden  ball,  an  image  of  onr  Savior, 
and  the  banner  of  the  republic.  In  front  of  the  mast  were  placed  a 
few  of  the  moat  valiant  warriors-^n  the  rear  of  it  a  band  of  warlike 
music.  FoeJiags  of  religion,  of  military  glory,  of  kical  atiachqieat, 
of  patriotism,  were  all  associated  with  the  carroecio,  the  idea  of  which 
is  suppoaed  to  hare  been  denved  fniro  the  Jewish  ark  of  the  core- 
nant.  It  was  from  the  platform  of  the  car  that  the  priest  administerrd 
the  offices  of  religion  to  the  army.  No  disgnce  was  so  intolerable 
among  the  free  citiiens  of  Lombard/  m  that  entailed  by  the  suflering 
•n  enemy  to  take  t^  carroccia 
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Stamdard  or  THE  ExoLisH  AT  THit  Battlk  OF  NoRTHALLKRTON.   From  AUrcd  de  Bello  Stamlardi,  InTwisden's  Scriptores  Decern,  p.  3» 


boing  excellent  archers,  and  the  Normans  gladly 
nssigned  them  posts  in  the  foremost  and  most 
exposed  ranks  of  the  army. 

The  Scots,  whose  standard  was  a  simple  lance, 
with  a  sprig  of  the  **  blooming  heather"  wreathed 
round  it,  crossed  the  Tees  in  several  divisions. 
I'rince  Henry  commanded  the  first  corps,  which 
consisted  of  men  from  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland, 
armed  with  cuirasses  and  long  pikes ;  of  archers 
from  Teviotdale  and  Liddesdale,  and  all  the  val- 
leys of  the  rivers  that  empty  their  waters  into  the 
I'weed  or  the  Solway  Frith;  of  troopers  from 
the  mountains  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
mounted  on  small  but  strong  and  active  horses; 
and  of  the  fierce  men  of  Galloway,  who  wore  no 
defensive  armor,  and  carried  long  thin  pikes  as 
their  chief  if  not  sole  weapon  of  war.  A  body- 
guard of  knights  and  men-at-arms  under  the  com- 
mand of  Eustace  Fitz-John,  a  nobleman  of  Norman 
descent,  rode  round  the  prince.  The  Highland 
clans  and  men  of  the  Isles  came  next,  carrying  a 
HiiiaH  round  shield,  made  of  light  wood  covered 
with  leather,  as  their  only  defensive  armor,  and  the 
claymore  or  broad-sword  as  their  only  weapon : 
some  of  the  island  tribes,  however,  wielded  thfe  old 
JMnish  battle-axe  instead  of  the  claymore.  After 
these  marched  the  king,  with  a  strong  body  of 
knights,  who  were  all  either  of  English  or  Norman 
extraction ;  and  a  mixed  corps  of  men  from  the 
Moray  Frith  and  various  other  parts  of  the  land, 
brought  up  the  rear.  With  the  exception  of  the 
knights  and  men-at-arms  who  were  clad  in  com- 
plete mail,  and  armed  uniformly,  the  host  of  the 
Scottish  king  presented  a  disordered  variety  of 
weapons  and  dresses.  The  half-naked  clans  were, 
however,  as  forward  to  fight  as  the  warriors  clad  in 
steel;  and  a  hot  dispute  arose  for  the  honor  of 
beginning  the  action  between  the  natives  of  Ckillo^ 
wny  and  the  well-appointed  men-at-arms.  **  Why 
should  we  trust  bo  much  to  these  foreigners  ?"  said 
Malise,  Earl  of  Strathero.  «» I  wear  no  armor,  but 
there  is  not  one  among  them  that  Will  advaUce  so 


far  as  I  will  do  this  day."  The  king  was  obliged 
to  decide  the  dispute  in  favor  of  the  men  of  Gallo- 
way, who  accordingly  had  the  post  of  honor,  and 
led  the  van,  when  they  came  in  presence  of  the 
enemy.  The  rapid  advance  of  the  Scottish  forces 
was  covered  and  concealed  by  a  dense  fog,  and 
they  would  have  taken  the  Anglo-Norman  army  by 
surprise,  had  it  not  been  for  Robert  de  Bruce  and 
Bernard  de  Baliol,  two  barons  of  Norman  descent, 
who  held  lands  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  and 
who  were  anxious  for  the  conclusion  of  an  imme- 
diate peace.  Having  in  vain  argued  with  David, 
and  hearing  themselves  called  traitors  by  William, 
the  king's  nephew,  they  renounced  the  Scottish 
part  of  their  allegiance,  bade  defiance  to  the  kin?. 
and  putting  spurs  to  their  horses,  galloped  off  to 
the  camp  at  Northallerton,  which  they  reached  in 
good  time  to  tell  that  the  Scots  were  coming.  At 
the  sight  and  sound  of  their  headlong  and  tumul- 
tuous approach,  the  Bishop  of  Durham  read  the 
pray  el"  of  absolution  from  the  standand-car,  the 
Normans  and  the  English  kneeling  on  the  ground 
the  while,  and  rising  to  their  feet  and  shooting 
"Amen,"  when  it  was  finished.  The  representa- 
tive of  the  energetic  old  Thurstan  then  dehvered  a 
speech  for  the  farther  encouragement  of  the  army; 
it  was  long,  and  seems  to  have  been  interrupted  by 
the  onslaught  of  the  Scot^ ;  but  the  opening  of  it 
ought  to  be  preserved :  "  Illustrious  chiefs  of  Eng- 
land," said  the  bishop,  "  by  blood  and  race  Normans, 
before  whom  bold  France  trembles,  to  whom  fierce 
England  has  submitted,  under  whom  Apulia  has 
been  restored  to  her  station,  and  whose  names  are 
famous  at  Antioch  and  Jerusalem,  here  are  the 
Scots,  who  have  done  homage  to  you,  undertaking 
to  drive  you  from  your  estates."  * 

The  Scots  came  on  whh  the  simple  war-cry  of 
»» Alhan !  Alban  I***  which  was  shouted  at  once  by 
an  the  Celtic  tribes  from  the  Highlands.  The 
desperate  charge  of  the  men  of  Galloway  drove  in 
the  English  infantry,  and  broke,  for  a  moment,  the 
t  Malt.  Par.  »  Ibid. 
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Norman  center.  ><  They  burst  the  eDemy's  ranks,'* 
i»ys  old  Brompton,  <*  as  if  they  had  been  but  spi- 
ders* webs."  Ahnost  immediately  after,  both  flanks 
of  the  Anglo-Normans  were  assailed  by  the  moun- 
taineers and  the  men  of  Teviotdale  and  Liddes- 
dale ;  but  these  charges  were  not  supported  in 
time,  and  the  Norman  horse  formed  in  an  impene- 
trable mass  round  the  standard-car,  and  repulsed 
the  Scots  in  a  fierce  charge  they  made  to  penetrate 
there.  During  this  fruitless  effort  of  the  enemy, 
the  English  bowmen  rallied,  and  took  up  good 
positions  on  the  two  wings  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
army;  and  when  the  Scots  renewed  then:  attack 
oo  the  center,  they  harassed  them  with  a  double- 
flank  flight  of  arrows,  while  the  Norman  knights 
and  men-at-arms  received  them  in  front  on  the 
points  of  their  couched  lances.  The  long  thin 
pikes  of  the  men  of  CKiUoway  were  shivered  against 
the  armor  of  the  Normans,  or  broken  by  their 
beav}'  swords  and  battle-axes.  The  Highland 
rlans,  stilt  shouting  "  Alban !  Alban  !'*  wielded  their 
claymores,  and  fighting  hand  to  hand,  tried  to  cut 
their  way  through  the  mass  of  iron-cased  chivalry, 
it  was  the  first  time  these  Normans  of  £ngland 
bad  come  in  contact  with  the  claymore  of  the 
North,  and  they  had  good  reason  to  bless  the  pro- 
tection of  their  weU-bound  shields,  their  hauberks 
uf  mail,  and  their  cuisses  of  steel  plate.  For  full 
two  hours  did  the  Scots  maintain  the  fight  in  front 
uf  the  Norman  host ;  and  at  one  moment  the  gal- 
laat  Prince  Henry  had  nearly  penetrated  to  the 
elevated  standard ;  but,  at  last,  with  broken  spears 
and  swords,  they  ceased  to  attack — paused,  re- 
treated, and  then  fled  in  confusion.  The  king, 
however,  retained  near  his  person,  and  in  good 
order,  his  guards  and  some  other  troops,  which 
corered  the  retreat,  and  gave  several  bloody  checks 
to  the  Anglo-Normans  who  pursued.  Three  days 
after,  he  rallied  within  the  waUs  of  Carlisle,  and 
empbyed  himself  in  collecting  his  scattered  troops, 
aad  organizing  a  new  army.  He  is  said  to  have 
lost  12,000  men  at  Northallerton.  The  Normans 
were  not  left  in  a  situation  in  which  they  could 
pursue  their  advantages  to  any  extent;  and  the 
Scots  soon  reassumed  the  offensive,  by  laying 
«iege  to  Wark  Castle,  which  they  reduced  by 
famine.  The  famous  battJe  of  the  Standard)  which 
was  fought  on  the  22d  of  August,  a.d.  1138,  was, 
however,  the  great  event  of  this  Scottish  war, 
which  was  concluded  in  the  following  year  by  a 
treaty  of  peace,  brought  about  by  the  intercessions 
aod  prayers  of  Alberic,  Bishop  of  Oatia,  the  pope^s 
legate  in  England,  and  Stephen's  wife,  Maud,  who 
had  an  interview  with  her  uncle  King  David  at 
Durham.  Though  he  left  the  Scots  in  posses- 
mn  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  in- 
seated  Prince  Henry  with  the  earldom  of  North- 
lunberiand,  the  issue  of  the  war  dispirited  the  mal- 
eoatents  all  over  England,  and  might  have  given 
Home  stability  to  Stephea's  throne,  had  he  not,  in 
an  evil  oionient,  rouaed  tho  powerful  hostility  of 
the  church. 

Koger,  Bishop  of  Sanimi  though  no  longer  trea^ 
anrer  and  juaticiary,  as  in  the  former  and  at  the 


beginning  of  the  present  reign,  still  possessed  great 
influence  in  the  nation,  both  among  clergy  and  laity, 
— an  influence  not  wholly  arising  out  of  his  great 
wealth  and  political  abilities,  but  in  pait  owing  to 
the  noble  use  he  made  of  his  money,  to  his  taste 
and  munificence,  and  the  superior  learning  of  his 
family  and  adherents.  Among  other  works  of  the 
same  kind  he  rebuilt  the  cathedral  at  Sarum, 
which  had  been  injured  by  fire,  and  the'  storms  to 
which  its  elevated  position  exposed  it,  and  he 
beautified  it  so  greatly  that  it  yielded  to  none  in 
England  at  that  time  ;  and  some  respect  is  still  due 
to  the  memory  of  a  man  who  greatly  raised  the 
architectural  taste  of  this  country,  and  whose 
genius  affected  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  *^  He 
erected  splendid  mansions  on  all  his  estates,"  says 
William  of  Malmsbury,  *^with  unrivaled  magnifi- 
cence, in  merely  maintaining  which  his  successors 
will  toil  in  vain.  His  cathedral  he  dignified  to  the 
utmost  with  matchless  adornments,  and  buildings 
in  which  no  expense  was  spared.  It  was  won- 
derful to  behold  in  this  man  what  abundant  au- 
thority attended,  and  flowed,  as  it  were,  to  his 
hand.  He  was  sensible  of  his  power,  and  some- 
what more  harshly  than  beseemed  such  a  character 
abused  the  favor  of  Heaven."  He  was  indeed 
little  scrupulous  about  the  manner  in  which  he 
obtained  his  resources ;  and  we  learn  from  the  same 
contemporary  that,  while  he  was  in  power,  his 
hand  was  as  grasping  in  one  direction  as  it  was 
open  and  liberal  in  another.  "  Was  there  anything 
adjacent  to  his  possessions  which  he  desired,  he 
would  obtain  it  either  by  treaty  or  purchase  ;  and  if 
that  failed,  by  force."  But  other  powerful  barons, 
both  ecclesiastical  and  lay,  equaled  his  rapacity 
without  having  any  of  his  taste  and  elevation  of 
spirit ;  for  he  was  in  all  things  a  most  magnificent 
person,  and  one  who  extended  his  patronage  to 
men  of  learning  as  well  as  to  architects  and  other 
artists.  He  obtained  the  sees  of  Lincoln  and  Ely 
for  hia  two  nephews,  Alexander  and  Nigel,  who 
were  men  of  noted  learning  and  industry,  and 
were  6aid  at  the  time  to  merit  their  promotion  by 
virtue  of  the  education  which  he  had  given  them. 
Alexander,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who,  though 
called  his  nephew,  is  significantly  said  to  have  beeu 
something  nearer  and  dearer,  had  the  same  taste 
for  raising  splendid  buildings ;  he  nearly  rebuilt  the 
cathedral  of  Lincoln,  and  built  the  castle  of  New- 
ark :  but  Nigel,  on  the  contrary,  is  said  to  have 
wasted  his  wealth  on  hawks  and  hounds.  Bishop 
Roger,  next  to  his  own  brother,  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  had  contributed  more  than  any  church- 
man to  his  elevation,  and  Stephen's  consequent  lib- 
erality for  a  long  time  knew  no  stint.  It  sliould 
appear,  however,  that  his  gifts  were  not  the  free- 
offerings  of  gratitude,  and  that  he  treated  the 
bishop  as  one  does  a  sponge  which  is  permitted  to 
fill  before  it  is  squeezed.  He  is  reported  to  have 
said  more  than  once  to  his  familiar  companions, — 
«*  By  6od*s  birth,  I  would  give  him  half  England  if 
he  asked  for  it :  till  the  time  bo  ripe,  he  shall  tira 
of  asking  before  I  tire  of  giving."  Roger  was  one 
of  the  castle-builders  of  that  turbulent  period,  being, 
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as  he  thought,  licensed  therein  by  the  permission 
granted  by  Stephen  at  his  coronation:  all  his 
stately  mansions  were  in  fact  strongly  fortified 
places,  well  garrisoned,  and  provided  with  warlike 
stores.  Besides  Newark  Castle,  Alexander  had 
built  other  houses,  which  were  also  fortified;  and, 
when  abroad,  uncle  and  nephews  were  accustomed 
to  make  a  great  display  of  military  force*  The 
pomp  and  power  of  this  family  had  long  excited 
the  envy  of  Stephen*s  favorites,  who  had  no  great 
difficulty  in  persuading  their  master  that  Bishop 
Roger  was  on  the  point  of  betraying  him,  and 
espousing  the  interests  of  Matilda.  Stephen  was 
threatened  by  an  invasion  from  without,  and  no 
longer  knew  how  to  distinguish  his  friends  from 
his  foes  within:  his  want  of  money,  to  pay  the 
ftNreign  mercenary  troops  he  had  engaged,  and  to 
satisfy  his  selfish  nobles,  now  drove  him  into  aU 
kinds  of  irregular  courses,  and  he  probably  consid- 
ered that  the  bishop's  time  was  ripe.  The  king 
was  holding  his  court  at  Oxford:  the  town  was 
crowded  with  prelates  and  barons,  with  their  nu- 
merous and  disorderly  attendants ;  a  quarrel,  either 
accidental  or  preconcerted,  arose  between  the 
bishop's  retainers  and  those  of  the  Earl  of  Brittany 
concerning  quarters,  and  swords  being  drawn  on 
both  sides*  many  men  were  wounded,  and  one 


knight  was  killed.^  Stephen  took  advantage  of  the 
circumstance,  and  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  bishop 
and  his  nephews.  Roger  was  seized  in  the  king's 
owa  haU,  and  Alexander,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
at  his  lodging  in  the  town ;  but  Nigel,  the  Bishop 
of  Ely,  who  had  taken  up  his  quarters  in  a  house 
outside  the  town,  escaped,  and  threw  himself  into 
Devizes,  the  strongest  of  all  his  ancle's  castles. 
The  two  captives  were  confined  in  separate  duo- 
geons : — the  first  charge  laid  against  them  was  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  king's  peace  within  the 
precincts  of  his  court;  and  for  this  they  were 
assured  that  Stephen  would  accept  of  no  atone- 
ment less  than  the  unconditional  surrender  to  him 
of  all  their  casUea.  They  at  first  refused  to  part 
with  their  houses,  and  offered  *«  a  reasonable  com- 
pensation" in  money;  but  moved  by  the  dreadful 
threats  of  their  enemies  and  the  entreaties  of  their 
friends,  they  at  length  surrendered  the  castles 
which  Roger  had  built  at  Malmsbuiy  and  Sher- 
borne, and  that  which  he  had  enlarged  and 
strengthened  at  Sarum.     Newark  Castle,  the  work 

1  It  •ppeara  that  Biihop  Rogn  aet  out  oa  hit  joarnej  to  OifoH 
with  ralttctaoae.  *'  Fur,"  mjs  Wiliimm  of  Hmliubary,  '*  I  haanl  bin 
kipeaking  to  the  following  pnrpoMS :  *by  my  lady  St.  Mary,  I  know 
not  wherefore,  bat  my  heart  revolts  at  thi»  journey  :  this  I  am  aafr 
of,  that  I  shall  be  of  much  the  aame  senrice  at  court  as  a  foul  la 


Rkmaiks  or  Old  Saeum.    The  tiite  of  the  Cattle  is  marked  by  the  Bushes  in  the  Ceotrftl  Mound. 


of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  seems  also  to  have  been 
given  up.  But  the  Castle  of  DevizoSf  the  most 
important  of  them  all,  remained;  and,  relying. on 
its  strength,  the  warlike  Bishop  of  £ly  Ivas  pre* 
pared  to  bid  defiance  to  the  king.  To  overcome 
this  opposition  Stephen  had  recourse  to  a  measure 
which  was  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
the  times — ^he  ordered  Roger  and  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  to  be  kept  without  food  till  the  castle  should 


be  given  up.  In  case  of  a  less  direct  appeal  the 
defenders  of  Devizes  might  have  been  obstinate,  or 
iooredalous  of  the  fact  that  Stephen  was  etanriog 
two  bishops ;  but  Roger  himself,  already  pale  and 
emaciated,  was  made  to  state  his  own  hard  fate,  in 
front  of  his  own  castle,  to  his  own  nephew,  whom 
he  implored  to  surrender,  as  the  king  had  sworo 
most  solemnly  to  keep  his  purpose  of  famishing 
him  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  death  unless  bs 
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■abmitted.  Stephen,  though  far  less  cruel  by  na- 
ture than  most  of  his  coDtempiorarieB,  -was  yet 
thought  to  be  a  mao  to  keep  his  word  in  such  a 
case  as  the  present :  this  was  felt  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  who,  overcoming  his  own  haughty  spirit  out  of 
affection  to  his  uncle,  surrendered  to  save  the  lives 
of  the  captives,  after  they  had  been  three  whole 
days  m  a  "fearful  fast."^ 

At  these  violent  proceedings  the  whole  body  of 
the  dignified  clergy,  including  even  his  owii  brother 
Henry,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  now 
armed  with  the   high  powers   and  jutisdiction  of 
papal  legate  for  all  England,  turned  against  Ste- 
phen, accusing  him  of  sacrilege  in  laying  violent 
hands  on  prelates,  whose  persons  were  held  to  be 
holy,  no  matter  what  the  tenor  of  their  lives,  and 
whose  deeds  were  not  to  be  subjected  to  a  lay  tri- 
bunal or  the  operations  of  kingly  or  civil  law.     The 
legate  Henry  summoned  his  brother,  the  king,  to 
appear  and  answer  for  his  conduct  before  a  synod 
of  bishops  assembled    at  Winchester.      Stephen 
would  not  attend  in  person,  but  finding  It  absolutely 
aecessary  so  to  do,  he  sent  Aubrey  or  Aiberic  de 
Vere  as  his  counsel  to  plead  for  him.     Aiberic  ex- 
aggerated the  circumstances  of  the  riot  at  Oxford, 
and  laid  all  the  blame  of  that  disgraceful  blood- 
fhedding   upon   Roger  and  his  insolent  nephews, 
whom,  moreover,  he  directly  charged  with  a  trea- 
sonable  correspondence  with  the    Empress   Ma- 
tilda.   The  legate  answered  that  the  three  bishops, 
uocle  and  nephews,  were  ready  to  abide  their  trial 
before  k  proper  tribunal ;  but  demanded,  as  of  right, 
and  according  to  usage,  that  their  houses  and  prop- 
erty should  be  previously  restored  to  them.     Ai- 
beric said  that  they  had  voluntarily  surrendered 
their  castles  and   treasures  as  an  atonement  for 
their  offences ;  and  it  ^was  insisted,  moreover,  on 
the  same  side,  that  the  king  had  a  right  to  take 
possession  of  all  fartijled  places  in  his  dominions 
whenever   he    considered,  as  circumstances  now 
obliged  him  to  do,  that  his  throne  was  in  danger. 
On  the  second  day  of  the  debate  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen,  the  only  prelate  that  still  adhered  to  the 
lung,  took  a  more  apostolic  ana  simple  view  of  tne 
case,  and  boldly  affirmed  that  the  three  bishops 
were  bound  by  their  vows  at  consecration  to  live 
humbly  and  quietly  according;  to  the  canons  of  the 
church,  which  prohibited  them  from  all  kinds  of 
oulitary  pursuits  whatsoever;  that  they  could  not 
claim  the  restitution  of  castles  and  pkices  of  war, 
which  it  was  most  unlawful  for  them,  as  church- 
men, to  build  or  to  hold ;  and  that,  consequently, 
they  had  merited  the  greatest  part  of  the  punish- 
ment they  had  suffered.     The  points  of  canonical 
hw  thus    laid    down   were  undeniable;    but  the 
bishops  there  asBembled  were  nee  accustomed  to 
(heir  practice,  and  eveiy  one  of  them  might  have 
ttid  ^t,  without  making  bis  house  a  cnstle^  there 
was  no  Kviug  in  it  in  thoae  lawless  times.     As  their 
^mper  was  stera  and  QucompreniisiDg,  Aiberic  de 
^'ers  appealed  to  the  pop«  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
ud  ditiolved  the  council,  the  knights  with  him 
dtwrog  their  swords  to  enfkurce  his  orders  if  neces* 
>  'lfhldnb.^-OMerfe.— G««ttt  Sceph 


sary.'  The  assembly  broke  up  in  wrath  and  eoii^ 
fusion,  and  the  effects  of  this  confirmed  rupture 
were  soon  made  visible.  But  Bishop  Roger  did 
not  live  to  see  the  humiliation  of  Stephen ;  he  was 
heart-broken ;  and  when  in  the  following  montii 
of  December,  as  'the  horrors  of  a  civil  war  were 
commencing,  he  died  at  an  advanced  age,  his  fate 
was  ascribed  not  to  the  fever  and  ague,  from  which, 
in  Malmsbury^s  words,  he  escaped  by  the  kindness 
of  death,  but  to  grief  and  indignation  for  the  injuries 
he  had  suffered.  The  plate  and  money  which  had 
been  saved  from  the  king's  rapacity  he  devoted  to 
the  completion  of  his  church  at  Sarum,  and  he  laid 
them  upon  the  high  altar,  in  the  hope  that  Stephen 
might  be  restrained,  by  fear  of  sacrilege,  from 
seizing  them.  But  these  were  not  times  for  deli- 
cate scruples,  and  they  were  carried  off,  by  the 
orders  of  Stephen,  even  before  the  old  man's  death. 
Their  value  was  estimated  at  foi*ty  thousand  marks. 
Bishop  Roger  was  the  Cardinal  Wolsey  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  his  fate,  not  less  tragic  than 
the  cardinal's,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
minds  of  his  contemporaries,  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  mnny  tragedies,  domestic  as  well  as  public,  by 
which  they  were  constantly  surrounded.  »*  To 
me,**  says  William  of  Malmsbnry,  »*  it  seems  that 
God  exhibited  him  to  the  rich  as  an  example  of  the 
instability  of  fortune,  in  order  that  men  should  not 

trust  in  uncertain  riches But  the  height  of 

his  calamity  even  I  cannot  help  commiserating, 
that,  wretched  as  he  appeared  to  many  men,  there 
were  very  few  who  pitied  him,  so  much  envy  and 
hatred  had  his  excessive  power  drawn  on  him,  and 
undeservedly,  too,  from  some  of  the  very  persons 
whom  he  had  advanced  to  honor."  It  has  been 
hinted  that  he  must  have  regretted  in  his  last 
hours  that  irreligious  haste  in  saying  mass,  which 
gained  him  the  favor  of  Henry  Beauclerk:  this 
is  very  probable  even  in  a  worldly  view,  and  in  his 
season  of  sickness  and  fallen  greatness  he  may 
have  thought  that  his  life  would  have  been,  in  all 
senses,  a  happier  one,  had  he  remained  a  quiet, 
devout  curate  in  his  little  chtirch  near  Caen.  His 
nepnew.  or  son.  Alexander,  Bisnop  of  Lincoln,  afi^ 
his  nephew  Nigel,  Bishop  of  £ly,  having  the  advan* 
tage  of  a  younger  age,  did  not  resign  themselves  to 
despair^  but,  intent  on  taking  vengeance,  they  openly 
joined  Matilda,  and  were  soon  up  in  arms  against 
Stephen. 

The  synod  of  bishops  held  at  Winchester  was 
dissolved  on  the  first  day  of  September  (a.  d.  1139). 
and  toward  the  end  of  the  same  month  Matilda 
landed  in  England  with  her  half-brother  Robert, 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  one  hundred  and  forty 
knights.  Some  Normans  who  went  out  to  meet 
her,  on  finding  she  came  with  so  insignificaiit  a 
force,  and  brought  no  money,  returned  to  the  other 
side ;  and  Stephen,  by  a  rapid  movement,  presently 
surprised  her  in  Arundel  Caetle,  WhetB  Alice,  or 
Adeiais,  the  queen-widow  of  Henry  I.,  gavie  her 
shelter  and  encouragement.  Step^n  had  both 
these  dames  absohitely  in  his  power,  but  refining 
on  •  the   chivalrous  notions  which  were   becom^g 

1  Ma'msb.— Wilttam  of  ftUlttiabory  vfit  praMM  1  this  coooeU 
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more  and  more  in  Togue,  and  to  which  he  was  in- 
clined by  nature  more  perhaps  than  suited  good 
policy,  he  left  Queen  Alice  undisturbed  in  her  cas- 
tle, and  gave  Matilda  permission  to  go  free  and  join 
her  half-brother  Robert,  who  immediately  after 
their  landing  had  repaired  by  by-roads,  and  with 


only  twelve  followers,  to  the  west  country,  where, 
at  the  very  moment  of  these  generous  concessions, 
he  was  collecting  his  friends  to  make  war  upon 
Stephen.  The  king's  brother.  Henry,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  escorted  MatUda  from  Arundel  Casilo 
to  Bristol,  and  delivered  her  safely  to  Earl  Robert- 


Arvmdkl  Castle. 


It  was  soon  seen  that  those  who  had  declined  join- 
.  ing  Matilda  on  her  first  landing  had  taken  a  narrow 
view  of  the  resources  of  her  party,  for  most  of  the 
chiefs  in  the  north  and  west  renounced  their  allegi- 
ance to  Stephen,  and  took  fresh  oaths  to  the  era- 
press.  There  was  a  moment  of  wavering  and  hes- 
itation, during  which  many  of  the  barons  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  weighed  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess, or  tried  both  parties,  to  ascertain  which  would 
grant  the  more  ample  recompense  to  their  venal 
swords.  While  this  state  of  indecision  lasted  men 
knew  not  who  were  to  be  their  friends  or  who  their 
foes  in  the  coming  struggle; — the  neighbor  could 
put  no  faith  in  his  nearest  neighbor,  nor  the  friend 
in  his  friend,  nor  the  brother  in  his  own  brother  ;"* 
but  at  last  the  more  active  chiefs  chose  their  sides, 
the  game  was  made  up,  and  the  horrors  of  civil  war, 
which  were  to  decide  it,  were  let  loose  upon  the 
land.  Still,  however,  msny  of  the  barons  kept  aloof, 
and  strongly  garrisoning  their  own  ciistles,  took  the 
favorable  opportunity  of  setting  all  laws  nt  defiance, 
and  despoiling,  torturing,  and  murderin^r  their  weak 
neighbors.  The  whole  war  was  conducted  in  a 
frightful  manner ;  but  the  greatest  of  the  atrocities 
seem  to  havf*  boon  committed  by  these  sepnrntionists, 
1  Oen-ue  of  C«nt«rlrary. 


who  cared  neither  for  Stephen  nor  Matilda,  and 
who  rarely  or  never  took  the  field  for  either  party. 
They  waged  war  against  one  another,  and  besieged 
castles,  and  racked  farms,  and  seized  the  unpro- 
tected traveler,  on  their  own  account,  and  for  their 
own  private  spite  or  advantage.  There  was  scarcely 
a  corner  of  the  land  exempt  from  these  insupporta- 
ble evils ;  for  castles  had  been  built  everywhere,  and 
nearly  every  castle  was  the  scene  of  lawlessness 
and  crime. 

At  first  the  fortune  of  the  greater  war  inclined  in 
favor  of  Stephen ;  for  though  be  failed  in  an  attempt 
to  take  Bristol,  which  had  become  the  head-quarters 
of  Matilda  and  Earl  Robert,  ho  gained  many  advan- 
tages over  their  adherents  in  the  west,  and  defeated 
a  formidable  insurrection  in  the  east,  headed  by 
Nigel,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  built  a  Ptone  rampart 
among  the  bogs  and  fens  of  his  diocese,  on  the  very 
spot,  it  is  said,  where  the  bravo  Earl  Hereward  hail 
raised  his  fortress  of  wood  ap:ninst  the  Conqueror. 
To  roach  the  warlike  and  inveterate  nephew  of  old 
Bishop  Roger,  Stephen  had  recourse  to  the  same 
skilful  measures  which  had  been  employed  by  tbr 
Conqueror  at  the  same  difficult  place.  Defeatpd 
at  Ely,  Nigel  fled  to  Gloucester,  whither  Matilda 
had  transferred  her  standard;  and  while  Stephen 
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W218  stin  on  the  eastern  coast,  the  flames  of  war 
wt*re  rekindled  in  all  the  west,  and  the  fugitive 
bishop  distinguished  himself  among  the  men  who 
were  literaUy  of  the  church  militant.  The  Norman 
prelates  had  no  scruples  in  taking  an  active  part  in 
these  military  operations ;  and  the  garrisons  of  their 
castles  are  said  to  have  been  as  cruel  to  the  defence- 
less roral  population,  as  eager  after  plunder,  and 
altogether  as  lawless  as  the  retainers  of  the  lay 
baruns.  The  bishops  themselves  were  seen,  as  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest,  mounted  on  war-horses, 
clad  in  armor,  directing  the  siege  or  the  attack,  and 
drawing  lots,  with  the  rest,  for  the  booty.^  No  ex- 
ceptions are  named ;  but  we  are  inclined,  in  charity, 
to  believe  there  were  several,  and  that  there  were 
many  churchmen  who  deplored,  at  the  same  time, 
the  woful  diminution  of  their  peaceful  revenues,  and 
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the  miseries  of  the  people,  whose  labors,  in  hap- 
pier times,  made  their  wealth  and  plenty. 

The  cause  of  Stephen  was  never  injured  by  any 
want  of  personal  courage  and  rapidity  of  movement. 
From  the  east  he  returned  to  the  west,  and  from 
the  west  marched  again  to  the  county  of  fens,  on 
learning  that  Alexander,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  had 
got  together  the  scattered  forces  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ely  in  those  parts,  and,  in  alliance  with  the  earls  of 
Lincoln  and  Chester,  was  making  himself  very  for- 
midable. The  castle  of  Lincoln  was  in  the  hands 
of  his  enemies ;  but  the  townspeople  were  devoted 
to  Stephen,  and  assisted  him  in  laying  siege  to  tho 
fortress.  On  the  2d  of  February,  a.d.  1141,  as 
Stephen  was  prosecuting  this  siege,  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  who  had  got  together  an  army  10,000 
strong,  and  who  had  hoped,  by  rapid  marches,  t4> 
take  his  adversary  by  surprise,  swam  across  the 
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Trent,  and  appeared  in  front  of  Lincoln.  Stephen, 
however,  was  prepared  to  receive  him;  he  had 
'Inwn  out  his  forces  in  the  best  position,  and,  dis- 
moDQtiog  from  his  war-horso,  he  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  infantry.  But  his  army  was  unequal  in 
number,  and  contained  many  traitors:  the  whole 
of  his  cavalry  deserted  to  the-  enemy,  or  fled  at  the 
lirst  onset ;  and  after  he  had  fought  most  gallantly, 
and  broken  both  his  sword  and  hnttle-axe,  Stephen 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Eurl  of  Gloucester. 
Matilda  was  incapable  of  imitating  his  generosity; 
>mt  her  partisans  lauded  her  merpy,  because  she 
only  k)aded  him  with  chains,  and  threw  him  into  a 
Jungeon  in  Bristol  Castle.     Many  of  the  time-serv- 


ing nobles  now  made  their  submission  to  the  em- 
press, and  she  does  not  appear  to  have  encountered 
much  difficulty  in  persuading  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester wholly  to  abandon  hi,**  unfortunate  brother, 
and  acknowledge  her  title.  The  price  paid  to  the 
bishop  wufi  the  promise  sealed  by  an  oath»  that  he 
should  have  the  chief  direction  of  hor  affairs,  an<l 
the  disposal  of  all  vacant  bishopric^s  and  abbacies. 
The  scene  of  the  bargain  was  on  the  downs,  near 
Winchester,  and  the  day  on  which  it  was  concluded 
(the  2d  March)  was  dark  aud  tempestuous,  as  if, 
says  Malmsbury,  the  elements  themselves  portend- 
ed the  calamities  tjiat  followed.  The  next  day,  ac- 
companied by  a  great  body  qf  the  clergy,  the  brother 
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of  Stephen  condacted  the  empress  in  a  sort  of 
triumph  to  the  cathedral  of  Winchester,  within 
which  he  blessed  all  who  should  be  obedient  to  her, 
and  denounced  a  curse  against  all  who  refused  to 
submit  to  her  authority.  As  legate  of  the  pope, 
this  man*s  decision  had  the  force  of  law  with  most 
of  the  clergy;  and  several  bishops,  and  even  Theo- 
bald, the  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  followed 
liis  example.^  It  is  said,  in  order  to  excuse  the 
breach  of  their  former  oaths  to  Stephen,  that  they 
previously  obtained  a  release  from  their  allegiance 
from  their  captive  king ;  but  the  very  circumstance 
of  his  being  a  captive  must  deprive  such  a  release 
of  validity.  At  Winchester,  Matilda  took  possession 
of  the  royal  castle,  the  crown,  with  other  regalia, 
and  such  treasure  as  Stephen  had  not  exhausted. 
On  the  7th  of  April,  she,  or  the  legate  acting  for 
her,  convened  an  assembly  of  churchmen  to  ratify 
her  accession.  The  members  of  this  synod  were 
divided  into  three  classes — the  bishops,  the  abbots, 
nnd  the  archdeacons.  The  legato  conferred  with 
each  class  separately  and  in  private,  and  his  argu- 
ments prevailed  with  them  all.  On  the  following 
day  they  sat  together,  and  the  deliberations  were 
public.  William  of  Malmsbury,  who  tells  us  he 
was  present,  and  heard  the  opening  speech  with 
great  attention,  professes  to  give  the  very  words  of 
the  legate.  The  brother  of  Stephen  began  by  con- 
trasting the  turbulent  times  they  had  just  witnessed 
with  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  enjoyed  under 
the  wise  reign  of  Henry  I. ;  he  glanced  slightly  over 
the  repeated  vows  made  to  Matilda,  and  said  the 
absence  of  that  lady,  and  the  confusion  into  which 
the  country  was  thrown,  had  compelled  the  prelates 
and  lords  to  crown  Stephen ; — that  he  blushed  to 
bear  t^^stimony  against  his  own  brother,  but  that 
Stepheii  had  violatad  all  his  engagements,  particu- 
larly those  made  to  the  church ; — that  hence  God 
had  pronounced  judgment  against  him,  and  placed 
them  again  under  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the 
tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  by  appointing  some  one 
to  fill  the  throne.  •*  And  now,**  said  the  legate  in 
conclusion.  **  in  order  that  the  kinirdom  may  not  be 
without  a  ruier,  we,  tbe  clergy  of  England,  w  wnom 
it  chiefly  belongs  to  elect  kings  and  ordain  them, 
having  yesterday  deliberated  on  this  great  cause  in 
private,  and  invoked,  as  is  fitting,  the  direction  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  did,  and  do,  elect  Matilda,  the 
daughter  of  the  pacific,  rich,  glorious,  good,  and  in- 
comparable King  Henry,  to  be  sovereign  lady  of 
England  and  Normandy.*'  Many  persons  present 
listened  in  silence — but  silence,  as  usual,  was  inter- 
preted into  consent ;  and  the  rest  of  the  assembly 
hailed  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  with  loud  and 
repeated  acclamations.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that 
the  citizens  of  London  had  risen  to  such  importance, 
that,  if  not  actually  consulted  in  the  disposal  of  the 
crown,  they  were  called  upon  to  confirm  the  elec- 
tion. We  learn  from  Malmsbury,  that  they  formed 
a  body  of  great  weight ;  that  the  members  of  the 
municipality  were  considered  as  barons,  and  that 
they  also  admitted  barons  into  their  body.  The 
preceding  deliberations  of  the  synod,  and  the  procla- 
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mation  of  Matilda,  were  hurried  over  before  the 
deputation  from  the  city  of  London  could  reach 
Winchester;  but  such  was  the  respect  they  im- 
posed, that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  hold  an  ad- 
journed session  on  the  following  morning.  When 
the  decision  of  the  council  was  announced  to  them, 
the  deputies  said  they  did  not  come  to  debate,  but 
to  petition  for  the  liberty  of  their  king ;  that  they 
had  no  powers  to  agree  to  the  election  of  this  new 
sovereign ;  and  that  the  whole  community  of  Lon- 
don, with  all  the  barons  lately  admitted  into  it,  ear- 
nestly desired  of  the  legate,  the  archbishop,  and  all 
the  clergy,  the  immediate  liberation  of  Stephen. 
When  they  ended.  Christian,  the  chaplain  of  Ste- 
phen's queen,  rose  to  address  the  meeting.  The 
legate  endeavored  to  impose  silence  on  this  new  ad- 
vocate ;  but  in  defiance  of  his  voice  and  authority, 
the  chaplain  read  a  letter  from  his  royal  mistress,  in 
which  she  called  upon  the  clergy,  by  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  they  had  taken  to  him,  to  rescue  her 
husband  from  the  imprisonment  in  which  he  was 
kept  by  base  and  treacherous  vassals.  But  Ste- 
phen's brother  was  not  much  moved  by  these  mea- 
sures :  he  repeated  to  the  Londoners  the  argu- 
ments he  had  used  the  day  before ; — the  deputies 
departed  with  a  promise,  in  which  there  was  prob- 
ably little  sincerity,  to  recommend  his  view  of  the 
case  to  their  fellow-citizens;  and  the  legate  broke 
up  the  council  with  a  sentence  of  excommunication 
on  several  persons  who  still  adhered  to  his  brother, 
not  forgetting  a  certain  William  Martel,  who  had 
recently  made  free  on  the  roads  with  a  part  of  his 
(the  legate's)  baggage. 

If  popular  opinion  can  be  counted  for  anything  io 
those  days,  and  if  the  city  of  London,  together  with 
Lincoln  and  other  large  towns,  may  be  taken  as  in- 
dexes of  the  popular  will,  we  might  be  led  to  con- 
clude that  Stephen  was  still  the  sovereign  of  the 
people's  choice,  or,  at  least,  that  they  preferred  him 
to  his  competitor.  The  feelings  of  the  citizens  of 
London  were  indeed  so  decided,  that  it  was  not 
until  some  time  had  passed,  and  the  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester had  soothed  them  with  promises  and  flatter- 
mg  prospects,  that  Matilda  ventured  among  them. 
She  entered  the  city  a  few  days  before  Midsum- 
mer, and  made  preparations  for  her  immediate  cor- 
onation at  Westminster.  But  Matilda  herself,  who 
pretended  to  an  indefeasible,  sacred  hereditary  right, 
would  perform  none  of  the  promises  made  by  her 
half-brother ;  on  the  contrary,  she  imposed  a  heavy 
tallage  or  tax  on  the  Londoners  as  a  punishment 
for  their  attachment  to  the  usurper,  and  arrogantly 
and  insolently  rejected  a  petition  they  presented  to 
her,  praying  that  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
might  be  restored,  and  the  changes  and  usages  in- 
troduced by  the  Normans  abolished.  Indeed,  what- 
ever slight  restraint  she  had  formerly  put  on  her 
haughty,  vindictive  temper,  wbb  now  entirely  re- 
moved ;  and  in  a  surprisingly  short  space  of  time 
she  contrived  not  only  to  irritate  her  old  opponents 
to  the  very  utmost,  but  also  to  conveit  many  of  her 
best  jfHends  into  bitter  enemies.  When  the  legate 
desired  that  Prince  Eustace,  his  nephew  and  Ste- 
phen's eldest  son,  should  be  put  in  possession  of  tbe 
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earldom  of  Boulogne  and  the  other  patrimonial  rights 
of  his  &ther,  ahe  gave  him  a  direct  and  insulting  re- 
fiisal.  In  dethroning  his  brother  this  prelate,  who 
was  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  character  of 
the  period,  had  not  bargained  for  the  impoverish- 
meat  of  all  his  family,  and  an  insult  was  what  he 
nerer  could  brook.  When  Stephen's  wife,  who 
was  her  own  cousin,  and  a  kind-hearted,  amiable 
woman,  appeared  before  her,  seconded  by  many  of 
the  nobility,  to  petition  for  the  enlargement  of  her 
husband,  ^e  showed  the  malignancy  and  httleness 
of  her  soul  by  personal  and  most  unwomanly  up- 
braidings. 

The  acts  of  this  tragedy,  in  which  there  was  no 
small  mixture  of  farce,  passed  almost  as  rapidly  as 
those  of  a  drama  On  the  stage ;  and  before  the  cor- 
onation clothes  could  be  got  ready,  and  the  bishops 
assembled,  Matilda  was  driven  fh>m  London  with- 
eat  having  time  to  take  with  her  so  much  as  a  change 
of  raiment.  One  fine  summer's  day,  '*  nigh  on  to 
the  feast  of  St..  John  the  Baptist,"  and  about  noon- 
tide, the  dinner-hour  of  the  court  in  those  times,  a 
body  of  horse  bearing  the  banner  of  Queen  Maud 
(the  wife  of  Stephen),  who  had  kept  together  many 
partisans  in  Kent  and  Surrey,  appeared  on  the 
soothem  side  of  the  river  opposite  the  city :  on  a 
sadden  all  the  church  bells  of  London  sounded  the 
abrm,  and  the  people  ran  to  arms.  From  every 
house  there  went  forth  one  man- at  least,  with  what- 
pver  weapon  he  could  lay  his  hand  upon.  They 
^thered  in  the  streets,  says  a  contemporary,  like 


bees  rushing  from  their  hives.'  Matilda  saved  her- 
self from  being  made  prisoner  by  rushing  from  table, 
mounting  a  horse,  and  galloping  off  with  headlong 
speed.  She  had  scarcely  cleared  the  western  sub- 
urb when  some  of  the  populace  burst  into  her  apart- 
ment, and  pillaged  or  destroyed  whatever  they  found 
in  it.  Such  was  her  leave-taking  of  London,  which 
she  never  saw  again,  and  which  remained  unusually 
firm  on  the  side  of  Stephen  during  the  rest  of  the 
long  and  destructive  contest.  Some  few  of  her 
friends  accompanied  her  to  Oxford,  but  others  left 
her  on  the  route,  and  fled  singly  by  cross-country 
roads  and  unfrequented  paths  toward  their  respect- 
ive castles.' 

Matilda  had  not  been  long  at  Oxford  when  she 
conceived  suspicions  touching  the  fidelity  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  whom,  in  the  insolence  of 
success,  she  had  oflfended  beyond  redress,  and  who 
had  taken  his  measures  accordingly,  absenting  him- 
self from  court,  and  manning  the  castles  which  he 
had  built  within  his  diocese,-^as  at  Waltham,  Fam^ 
ham,  and  other  places.  He  had  also  an  interview 
with  his  sister-in-law,  Maud,  at  the  town  of  Guil^ 
fiird,  where  he  probably  arranged  the  plans  in  favor 
of  his  brother  Stephen  which  were  so  soon  carried 
into  execution.  Matilda  sent  hini  a  rude  order  to 
appear  before  her  forthwith.  The  cunning  churchy- 
man  told  her  messenger  that  he  was  *«  getting  him- 
self ready  for  her ;"  which  was  true  enough.     She 
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then  attempted  to  seize  him  at  Winchester;  but 
Jiaving  weJI  fortified  his  episcopal  residence,  and  set 
up  hie  brother's  standard  on  its  roofs,  he  rode  out 
^y.ooB  gate  of  the  town  as  she  entered  at  the  other, 
and  than  proceeded  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  arn^ed  vassals  and  the  friends  who  had  engaged 
to  join  him.  Matilda  was  admitted  into  the  royal 
castle  of  Winchester,  whither  she  immediately 
summoned  the  earls  of  Gloucester,  Hereford,  and 
Chester,  and  her  uncle  David,  King  of  Scots,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  in  England  vainly  endeav- 
oring to  make  her  follow  mild  and  wise  counsel. 
While  these  personages  were  with  her  she  laid 
siege  to  the  episcopal  palace,  which  was  m  every 
essential  a  castle,  and  a  strong  one.  The  legate's 
garrison  made  a  sortie,  and  set  fire  to  all  the  neigh- 
boring houses  of  the  town  that  might  have  weakened 
their  position,  and  then,  being  confident  of  succor, 
waited  the  event.  The  bishop  did  not  make  them 
wait  long.  Being  reinforced  by  Queen  Maud  and 
the  Londoners,  who,  to  the  number  of  a  thousand 
citizens,  took  the  field  for  Stephen,  clad  in  coats  of 
mail,  and  wearing  steel  casques,  like  noble  men  of 
war,^  he  turned  rapidly  back  upon  Winchester,  and 
actually,  besieged  the  besiegers  there.  By  the  Ist 
of  August  he  had  invested  the  royal  castle  of  Win- 
chester, where,  besides  the  empress-queen,  there 
were  shut  up  the  King  of  Scotland,  the  earls  of 
Gloucester,  Hereford,  and  Chester,  and  many  other 
of  the  noblest  i^  her  partisans.  Sallies  were  made 
by  the  besieged,  splendid  achievements  in  arms  took 
place  on  either  side,  and,  between  them,  the  good 
people  of  Winchester  were  made  very  wretched, 
for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  town  was  plundered 
and  burned  at  different  times.  When  the  siege  had 
lasted  six  weeks  all  the  provisions  in  the  castle  were 
exhausted,  and  a  desperate  attempt  at  flight  was 
resolved  upon.  By  tacit  consent  the  belligerents  of 
those  times  were  accustomed  to  suspend  their  oper- 
ations and  relax  their  vigilance  on  the  great  festivals 
of  the  church.  The  14th  of  September  was  a  Sun- 
day, and  (what  was  then  far  more  important)  the 
festival  of  the  Holy  Rood  or  Cross.  At  a  very  early 
hour  of  the  morning  of  that  day  Matilda  mounted  a 
swift  horse,  and,  accompanied  by  a  strong  and  well- 
mounted  escort,  crept  as  secretly  and  quietly  as  was 
possible  out  of  the  castle :  her  half-brother,  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  followed  at  a  short  distance  with 
a  number  of  knights  who  had  engaged  to  keep  be- 
tween her  and  her  pursuers,  and  risk  their  own  lib- 
erty for  the  sake  of  securing  the  queen's.  These 
movemonis  were  so  well  timed  and  executed  that 
they  broke  through  the  beleaguerers  with  little  .dif- 
ficulty, and  got  upon  the  Devizes  road  before  the 
legate's  adherents,  who  were  thinking  of  their  mass 
and  prayers,  could  mount  and  follow  them.  Once 
in  the  saddle,  however,  they  made  hot  pursuit,  and 
at  Stourbridge  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  his  gallant 
knights  were  overtaken.  To  give  Matilda,  who 
was  only  a  short  distance  in  advance,  time  to  escape, 
they  formed  in  order  of  battle  and  ofifered  an  obsti- 
nate resistance.  In  the  end  they  were  nearly  all 
made  prisoners ;  but  their  self-devotion  had  the  de- 
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sbred  efifect,  for  the  queen,  still  pressing  on  her 
steed,  reached  the  castle  of  Devizes  in  safety.  That 
fortress,  the  work  of  Bishop  Roger,  was,  we  know, 
very  strong,  but  it  is  said  that,  not  finding  herself  in 
security  even  there,  Matilda  almost  immediately  re- 
sumed her  journey,  and,  the  better  to  avoid  danger, 
feigned  herself  to  be  dead,  and  being  placed  on  a 
bier  like  a  corpse,  caused  herself  to  be  drawn  io  a 
hearse  from  Devizes  to  Gloucester.'  This  part  of 
the  story,  however,  rests  on  a  single  authority,  and 
is  not  alluded  to  by  any  other  contemporary  writer. 
Her  adventures,  so  romantic  in  themselves,  seem  to 
require  no  exaggeration,  and  the  probability  is,  that 
if  she  went  from  Devizes  to  Gloucester  at  all,  she 
traveled  in  a  horse-litter.  Of  all  who  formed  her 
strong  rear-guard  on  her  flight  from  Winchester, 
the  Earl  of  Hereford  alone  reached  Gloucester  cas- 
tle, and  he  arrived  in  a  wretched  state,  being  almost 
naked.  The  other  barons  and  knights  who  escaped 
from  the  field  of  Stourbridge  threw  away  their  arms, 
disguised  themselves  like  peasants,  and  made  for 
their  own  homes.  Some  of  them,  betrayed  by  their 
foreign  accent,  were  seized  by  the  English  peasantry, 
who  bound  them  with  cords,  and  drove  the  proud 
Normans  before  them  with  whips,  to  dehver  them 
up  to  their  enemies.  As  this  unhappy  and  uncivil- 
ized class  suffered  so  cruelly  in  these  wars  between 
foreign  lords  and  ptinces,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  at  times  took  a  cruel  vengeance  on  the  persons 
chance  threw  in  their  way.  Though,  if  anything, 
rather  more  inclined  to  Stephen  than  to  his  oppo- 
nent, they  seem  in  genera]  to  have  been  impartial 
in  their  spite,  and  to  have  killed  or  stripped  both 
parties  alike  whenever  the  opportunity  offered.* 
The  King  of  the  Scots,  Matilda's  uncle,  got  safely 
back  to  his  own  kingdom ;  but  her  half-brother,  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  was  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant prisoner  that  could  be  taken,  was  conreyed  to 
Stephen's  queen,  who  secured  him  in  Rochester 
Castle.  According  to  one  account,  she  *^  caused 
him  to  be  hardly  handled,"  in  retaliation  for  the 
earl's  harsh  treatment  of  her  husband,  who  was  still 
in  a  dungeon  in  his  castle  of  Bristol ;'  but  another 
statement,  which  is  better  authenticated  and  more 
in  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the  amiable 
Character  of  Maud,  is,  that  she  treated  the  ear) 
generously,  and  so  far  from  loading  him  with 
chains,  granted  him  every  indulgence  compatible 
with  captivity.* 

Both  parties  were  now,  as  it  were,  without  a 
head,  for  Matilda  was  nothing  in  the  field  in  the 
absence^  of  her  half-brother.  A  negotiation  was 
therefore  set  on  foot,  and,  on  the  1st  of  November, 
it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  Earl  of  Gloucester 
should  be  exchanged  for  King  Stephen.  The  in- 
terval had  been  filled  up  by  unspeakable  misery  to 
the  people ;  but,  as  far  as  the  principals  were  con- 
cerned, the  two  parties  now  stood  as  they  did  pre- 
viously to  the  battle  of  Lincoln.     The  clergy,  and 

1  Contin.  Wig. 

*  At  dilferent  timet  the  Archbishop  of  Canteiliary  uid  eevenl  d 
the  Norman  btthops  and  mbbota  wera  stripped  hj  the  Engtisb  pesMott. 
— **«fHM  ft  vestibus  ab  ittis  cepfw,  ok  ilUt  htrnmi*  wtstMBti** 
Geiu  Steph. 

*  Mmtt  Paris  «  Maimsb.->G«iu  Steph.— Bronpc 
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puticakrty  &e  legate,  who  had  alternately  aided 
with  each,  found  tfaemselvea  in  an  embarraaaing 
poaition;  but  the  brother  of  Stephen  had  an  al- 
most unprecedented  atrength  of  face  and  impu- 
dence, and  aeema  never  to  have  blushed  at  any- 
thing. He  aumihoned  a  great  ecclesiastical  council, 
which  met  at  Westminster  on  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  he  there  produced  a  letter  from  the  pope, 
ordehog  him  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  effect  the 
hberation  of  hia  brother.  This  letter  was  held  as 
a  sufficient  justification  of  all  the  meaatires  he  had 
recently  adopted;  and  the  presence  of  Stephen, 
who  was  there  to  apeak  for  himself,  only  showed 
how  successfully  the  legate  had  obeyed  the  orders 
of  his  spiritual  chief,  who  claimed  the  right  of  bind- 
mg  and  loosening  all  mortal  ties.  Stephen  then 
addressed  the  aaaembly,  briefly  and  moderately 
complaining  of  the  wronga  and  hardships  he  had 
rastsined  from  hia  vassals,  unto  whom  he  had  never 
denied  justice  when  they  asked  for  it ;  and  adding, 
that  if  it  would  please  the  nobles  of  the  realm  to 
aid  him  with  men  and  money,  he  trusted  so  to  work 
as  to  relieve  them  from  the  fear  of  a  shameful  sub- 
misaioD  to  the  yoke  of  a  woman ;  a  thing  which  at 
first  they  seemed  much  to  mislike,  and  which  now, 
to  their  great  grief,  they  had  by  experience  found 
to  be  intolerable.  At  last  the  legate  himself  rose  to 
speak,  and  aa  he  had  with  a  very  few  exceptions 
the  same  audience  as  in  the  synod  assembled  at 
Winchester  only  nine  months  before,  when  he 
pronounced  the  dethronement  of  his  own  brother, 
and  hurled  the  thunders  of  excommunication 
afainst  bis  friends  and  adherents;  his  speech  must 
hare  produced  a  singular  effect.  .  He  pleaded  that 
it  wu  through  force,  and  not  out  of  conviction  or 
good-will,  that  he  had  supported  the  cauae  of  Ma- 
tilda, who  subeequently  had  broken  all  her  engage- 
ments with  him,  and  even  made  attempta  against 
his  liberty  and  life.  He  waa  thus,  he  maintained, 
freed  from  his  oatha  to  the  QnthUst  of  Anjou,  for 
he  no  longer  deigned  to  atyle  her  by  a  higher  title. 
The  judgment  of  heaven,  he  said,  was  visible  in 
the  punishment  of  her  perfidy,  and  God  himself 
DOW  restored  the  rightful  king  Stephen  to  his 
throne.  Though  there  were  some  jealousies  al- 
ready existing  between  him  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  council  went  with  the  legate,  and 
DO  objection  waa  started  save  by  a  aolitary  voice, 
which  boldly  asserted,  in  the  name  of  Matilda,  that 
the  legate  himaelf  had  caused  all  the  calamities 
which  bad  happened, — that  he  had  invited  her  into 
Enghuu],— that  he  had  planned  the  expedition  in 
which  Stephen  was  taken, — and  that  it  was  by  his 
advice  that  the  empress  had  loaded  his  brother  with 
chains.  This  orator  conchided  with  prohibiting 
him,  by  the  faith  he  had  sworn  to  his  queen,  from 
publishing  any  decision  against  her  rights  and  dig- 
nity. The  iiQperturbable  legate  heard  these  open 
accusations,  which  contained  some  portran  of  truth, 
Without  any  apparent  emotion  either  of  shame  or 
^^r,  and  with  the  greatest  composure  proceeded 
to  excommunicate  all  those  who  remained  attached 
to  the  party  he  had  quitted.  The  curse  and  in- 
^^f^^t  T7ere  extended  to  all  who  should  build  new 


caatlea,  or  invade  the  rights  and  privilegea  of  the 
church,  and  (a  most  idle  provision!)  to  all  who 
should  wrong  the  poor  and  defenceless.^ 

No  compromise  between  the  contending  parties 
was  aa  yet  thought  of;  the  smouldering  ashes  of 
civil  war  were  raked  together,  and  England  was 
tortured  as  if  with  a  alow  &re ;  for  the  flames  were 
not  brought  to  a  head  in  any  one  place,  and  no 
decisive  action  was  fought,  but  a  succession  of 
skirmishes  and  foraya,  petty  aieges,  and  the  burn- 
ing of  defenceless  towns  and  villages  kept  people  on 
the  rack  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  land  at  once. 
**  All  England,**  eays  a  contemporary,  *•  wore  a  face 
of  woe  and  desolation.  Multitudes  abandoned  their 
beloved  country  to  wander  in  a  foreign  land : 
others,  forsaking  their  own  houses,  built  wretched 
huts  in  the  churchyards,  hoping  that  the  sacredness 
of  the  place  would  aff6rd  them  some  protection.*" 
This  last  miserable  hope  was  generally  vain,  for 
the  beUigerents  no  more  respected  the  houses  of 
God  than  they  did  the  abodes  of  humble  men. 
They  seized  and  fortified  the  best  of  the  churches ; 
and  the  belfry  towers  from  which  the  sweet  sounds 
of  the  church-bells  were  wont  to  proceed  were 
converted  into  fortresses  and  furnished  with  en- 
gines of  war :'  they  dug  fosses  in  the  very  ceme- 
teries, so  that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  brought 
again  to  light,  and  the  miserable  remaina  of  mor- 
tally trampled  upon  and  scattered  all  aboigl.  At 
an  early  period  of  the  contest  bo^h  parties  had 
engaged  foreign  mercenaries,  and  in  the  absence 
of  regular  pay  and  provision  and  of  all  discipline, 
bands  of  Brabanters  and  Flemings  prowled  through 
the  land,  satisfying  all  their  appetites  in  the  most 
brutal  manner.  So  general  waa  the  discourage- 
ment of  the  suffering  people,  that  whenever  only 
two  or  three  horsemen  were  seen  approaching  a 
village  or  open  burgh,  all  the  inhabitants  fled  to 
conceal  themselves.  So  extreme  were  their  suf- 
ferings that  their  complaints  amounted  to  impiety,, 
for,  seeing  aU  these  crimes  and  atrocities  going  on 
without  check  or  visible  judgment,  men  said  openly 
that  Christ  and  his  saints  had  fallen  asleep.^ 

A.D.  1142.  During  Stephen*s  captivity,  Ma- 
tilda*s  husband,  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  reduced  nearly 
the  whole  of  Normandy,  and  prevailed  upon  the 
majority  of  the  resident  nobles  to  acknowledge 
Prince  Henry  (his  son  by  Matilda)  as  their  legiti- 
mate duke.  The  king*s  party  thus  lost  all  hope  of 
aid  and  assistance  from  beyond  sea ;  but,  as  they 
were  masters  of  the  coasts  of  the  island,  they  were 
able  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  any  considerable  re- 
inforcement to  their  adversaries.  Matilda  pressed 
her  husband  to  come  to  her  assistance  with  all  the 
forcea  he  could  raise  ;  but  Geoffrey's  dislike  of  his 
wife's  society  was  more  prevalent  with  him  than 

1.  G«iTMe.— Malmtb.  Tlta  hooaat  and  jodicioni  monk  of  Malmt- 
bviy  nyv,  '*  I  cannot  relate  the  transaetioni  of  this  ooanctl  with  that 
exact  Teracity  with  which  I  did  the  former,  a$  I  was  not  frtsent  at  tl.** 
He  telle  at  that  the  legate  "  commanded,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  God 
aad  the  pope,  that  the/  ehonld  etrenuoasly  aeelat  the  kinf ,  •mointti 
bftktwiUoftke  maiiom  md  with  tkt  atppre*c«tM  o/lAe  Hoif  Ste;  and 
that  each  as  dietnriied  the  peace  in  faror  of  the  CcmUett  of  Amjtm 
thoold  be  ezcommanicated,  with  the  exception  of  heraelf,  who  was 
tovereign  of  the  AngmmJ* 

>  GeeU  Steph  'Id.  «  Chron  Sax. 
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ambition,  and  the  past  might  hare  inetnicted  him 
that  Buch  a  war  would  not  be  without  its.  dangers 
and  costly  sacrifices :  he  declined  the  invitation  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  not  yet  made  himself  sure 
of  Normandy,  but  he  offered  to  send  over  Prince 
Henry.  Even  on  this  point  he  showed  no  great 
readiness,  and  several  months  were  lost  ere  he 
would  intrust  his  son  to  the  care  of  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  whom  Matilda  had  sent  into  Normandy. 

Meanwhile  Stephen,  who  had  recovered  from  a 
long  and  dangerous  illnefs,  marched  in  person  to 
Oxford,  where  the  empress  had  fixed  her  court, 
and  invested  that  city,  with  a  firm  resolution  of 
qever  moving  thence  until  he  had  got  his  trouble- 
some rival  into  his  hands.  At  his  first  approach 
the  garrison  came  out  to  meet  him :  these  enemies 
he  put  to  flight,  and  pursued  them  so  hotly  that  he 
entered  the  city  pell-mell  with  them.  Matilda 
.  then  retired  into  the  castle,  and  the  victor's  troops 
set  fire  to  the  town.  Stephen  invested  the  citadel, 
and  persevered  in  the  operations  of  the  siege  or 
blockade  through  the  horrors  of  a  winter  of  extra- 
ordinary severity;  and  so  intent  was  he  on  his 
purpose  that  he  would  not  permit  his  attention  tq 
be  distracted  even  when  informed  that  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester  and  Prince  Henry  had  landed  in  Eng- 
land. The  castle  was  strong,  but  like  all  such 
places  at  the  period,  insufiUciently  stocked  with 
previous  for  a  considerable  force ;  a  proof,  per- 
haps, not  merely  of  the  thoughtlessness  and  im- 
providence of  the  two  parties,  but  of  the  general 
poverty  and  actual  distress  of  the  country.  When 
the  siege  had  lasted  some  three  months,  Matilda 
again  found  herself  in  danger  of  starvation,  to  es- 
cape which  she  had  recourse  to  another  of  her  fur- 
tive flights.  On  the  20th  of  December,  a  little 
after  midnight,  she  dressed  herself  in  white,  and 
accompanied  by  three  knights  in  the  same  attire, 
stole  out  of  the  castle  by  a  postern  gate.  The 
ground  being  covered  wiUi  deep  snow,  the  party 
passed  unobserved,  and  the  Thames  being  frozen 
over,  afforded  them  a  safe  and  direct  passage.  Ma- 
tilda, who  had  the  strength  and  courage  of  her  male 
ancestors,  pursued  her  course  on  foot  as  far  as  the 
town  of  Abingdon,  where,  finding  horses,  the  party 
mounted,  and  she  rode  on  to  Wallingford,  at  or 
near  to  which  place  she  was  soon  after  joined  by 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  her  young  son,  who 
were  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  though 
at  their  first  landing  many  who  had  gone  out  to 
meet  him,  on  finding  the  prince  had  stolen  into  the 
land  with  a  very  inconsiderable  force  and  but  little 
money,  turned  their  backs  upon  him  as  they  had 
done  upon  his  mother  under  the  same  circumstan- 
ces, and  resumed  their  allegiance  to  King  Stephen. 
The  day  after  Matilda's  flight  Oxford  Castle  sur- 
rendered to  the  king;  but  the  king  himself  was 
defeated  by  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  at  Wilton  in 
'  the  following  month  of  July,  and,  with  his  brother 
the  legate,  narrowly  escaped  being  made  prisoner. 

After  the  affair  of  Wilton,  no  military  operation 
deserving  of  notice  occurred  for  three  years,  during 
which  Stephen's  party  prevailed  in  all  the  east; 
Matilda's  maintained  their  ground  in  the  west; 


and  the  young  prince  was  shut  up  for  safety  in  the 
strong  castle  of  Bristol,  where,  at  his  leisure  mo- 
ments, his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Gtoucester,  who 
enjoyed — ^like  his  father,  Heniy  Beauclerk— the 
reputation  of  being  a  learned  person,  attended  to 
his  education.  The  presence  of  the  boy  in  Eng- 
land was  of  no  use  whatever  to  his  mother's  or  his 
own  cause,  and,  about  the  feast  of  Whitsuntids, 
1147,  he  returned  to  his  father  Geofifrey  in  Nor- 
mandy. Gloucester  died  of  a  fever,  **  the  natural 
consequence  of  an  alternate  succession  of  eicess 
and  privation,"  in  the  month  of  October ;  and  thus 
deprived  of  son  and  brother,  and  depressed  also  by 
the  loss  of  the  Earl  of  Hereford  and  other  stajich 
partisans,  who  fell  the  victims  of  disease,  the  mas- 
culine resolution  of  Matikla  gave  way,  and,  after  a 
struggle  of  eight  years,  she  quitted  England  and 
retired  to  Normandy.  After  her  departure  Ste- 
phen endeavored  to  get  possession  of  all  the  barooiai 
castles,  and  to  reduce  the  nobles  to  a  proper  degree 
of  subordination;  but  the  measures  he  adopted 
were,  in  some  instances,  characterized  by  craft,  if 
not  treachery ;  and  his  too  openly  avowed  purpose 
of  curbing  ^e  power  and  license  of  the  nobility 
was  as  unpalatable  to  his  own  adherents  as  to  the 
friends  of  Matilda.  At  the  same  time  he  involved 
himself  in  a  fresh  quarrel  with  the  church,  and  that 
too  at  a  moment  when  his  brother,  the  legate  and 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  had  lost  his  great  authority 
through  the  death  of  the  ,  pope  who  patronized 
him,  and  the  election  of  another  pope,  who  took 
away  his  legatine  ofiKce  and  espousejd  the  quarrel 
of  his  declared  enemy  Theobald,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

For  attending  the  council  of  Kheims  against  the 
express  orders  of  the  king  the  archbishop  was  ex- 
iled. Caring  little  for  this  sentence,  Theobald 
went  (a.d.  1148)  and  put  himself  under  the  pro 
tection  of  Bigod  Earl' of  Norfolk,  who  was  of  the 
Angevin  faction,  and  then  published  a  sentence  of 
interdict  against  Stephen's  party  and  all  that  part 
of  the  kingdom  that  acknowledged  the  rule  of  the 
usurper.  Instantly,  in  one  half  of  the  kingdom,  all 
the  churches  were  closed,  and  the  priests  and 
monks  either  withdrew,  or  refused  to  perform  any 
of  the  offices  of  religion.  From  their  conduct  we 
might  have  expected  the  contrary ;  but  this  was  a 
state  of  things  which  men  could  not  bear,  and  Ste- 
phen was  actually  compelled  to  seek  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  archbishop.  About  two  years  after 
this  reconciliation  a  general  council  of  the  high 
clergy  was  held  at  London ;  and  Stephen,  who,  in 
the  interval,  had  endeavored  to  win  the  hearts  of 
the  bishops  and  abbots  with  donations  to  the  church, 
and  promises  of  much  greater  things  when  the 
kingdom  should  be  settled,  required  them  to  recog- 
nize and  anoint  his  eldest  son  Eustace  as  his 
successor.  This  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
resolutely  and  most  unceremoniously  refused  to  do. 
He  had  consulted,  he  said,  his  spiritual  master, 
and  the  pope  had  told  him  that  Stephen  'was  a 
usurper,  and,  therefore,  could  not,  like  a  legitimate 
sovereign,  transmit  his  crown  to  his  posterity.  It 
was  quite  natural,  and  perhaps  excusable  that  Ste- 
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phen,  on  ^us  hearing  his  rights  caUed  in  question  by 
a  man  who  had  sworn  allegiance  to  him,  should  be 
oTercome  by  a  momentary  rage  (and  it  was  not 
more  in  effect),  and  order  his  guards  to  arrest  the 
bishops  and  seize  their  temporalities;  but  putting 
aside  the  question  of  right,  and  however  much  they 
may  have  failed  in  the  respect  due  to  one  who  was 
their  king  at  the  time,  the  prelates,  in  acting  as 
they  did,  indubitably  took  a  most  prudent  and  wise 
▼iew  of  the  case,  and  adopted  a  system  which  was 
caknlated  to  narrow  the  limits  of  civil  war. 

As  bug  as  the  contest  lay  between  Stephen  on 
the  one  side,  and  a  woman  and  boy  on  the  other, 
it  was  likely  to  be,  on  the  whole,  fivorable  to  the 
former ;  bat  time  had  worked  its  changes ; — Prince 
Henry  was  no  longer  a  boy,  but  a  handsome,  gal- 
lant young  man,  capable  of  performing  all  the 
duties  of  a  knight  and  soldier,  and  gifted  with  pre- 
cocious abilities  and  political  acumen.  He  had 
also  become,  by  inheritance  and  marriage,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  princes  on  the  continent.  When 
Henry  Plantagenet  left  Bristol  Castle  he  was  about 
fourteen  years  of  age.  In  a.d.  1149,  having  at- 
tained the  military  age  of  sixteen,  he  recrossed  the 
seas,  and  landed  in  Scotland  with  a  splendid  ret- 
inae, in  order  to  receive  the  honor  of  knighthood 
at  the  hands  of  his  mother's  uncle.  King  David. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  with  great  pomp  in 
*«  merry  Carlisle,"  where  the  Scottish  king  then 
kftpt  his  court ;  crowds  of  nobles  from  most  parts 
of  England,  as  well  as  from  Scotland  and  Nor- 
mandy, were  present,  and  had  the  opportunity  of 
remarking  Henry's  many  eminent  qualities ;  and  as 


that  prince  had  only  been  returned  to  the  conti- 
nent some  twelve  months  when  Stephen  assembled 
the  council  for  the  anointing  of  his  son,  the  impres- 
sions made  by  the  fortunate  Plantagenet  were  still 
fresh,  and  his  character  was  naturally  contrasted 
with  that  of  Prince  Eustace,  who  was  about  his 
own  age,  but  who  does  not  appear  to  have  had  one 
of  his  high  endowments.  Shortly  after  his  return 
from  Carlisle  Henry  was  put  in  full  possession  of 
the  government  of  Normandy :  by  the  death  of  his 
father  Geoffrey,  who  died  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year  (1150),  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of 
Anjou;  and  in  1152,  together  with  the  hand  of 
Eleanor,  the  divorced  queen  of  Louis  VII.  of 
France,  he  acquired  her  rights  over  the  earldom 
of  Poictou  and  the  vast  duchy  of  Giiyenne,  or 
Aquitaine,  which  had  descended  to  her  from  her 
faUier.  The  Plantagenet  party  in  England,  which 
had  been  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  depression, 
recovered  their  spirits  at  the  prospect  of  this  sudden 
aggrandizement,  and,  thinking  no  more  of  the  mo- 
ther, they  determined  to  call  in  the  son  to  reign  in 
his  own  right.  The  Earl  of  Chester  passed  over 
to  Normandy,  to  express  what  he  called  the  unani- 
mous will  of  thp  nation ;  but  the  King  of  France, 
becoming  jealous  of  the  great  power  of  Henry, 
formed  an  alliance  with  King  Stephen,  Theobald 
Earl  of  Blois,  and  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  Henry's 
younger  brother,  who  had  good  reason  to  be  dis- 
satisfied, and  marched  a  French  army  to  the  con- 
fines of  Normandy.  This  attempt  occasioned  some 
delay;  but  as  soon  as  Henry  had  convinced  the 
French   king  that  his  design  of  overrunning  the 
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duchy  wa0  hopeless,  he  obtained  a  truce,  and  forth^ 
with  sailed  for  England  with  a  small  fleet.  The 
army  he  brought  over  with  him  did  not  exceed  140 
knights  and  3000  foot ;  but  it  was  well  appointed 
and  disciplined ;  and  as  soon  as  he  landed  in  Eng- 
land most  of  the  old  friends  of  his  family  flocked 
to  join  his  standard.  It  was  unexpectedly  found, 
however,  that  Stephen  was  still  strong  in  the  af- 
fections and  devotion  of  a  large  party.  .  The  armies 
of  the  competitors  came  in  sight  of  each  other  at 
Wallingford;  that  of  Stephen,  who  had  marched 
from  London,  occupying  the  left  bank  of  the 
Thames,  and  that  of  Henry,  who  had  advanced 
from  Marlborough,  the  right.  They  lay  facing 
each  other  during  two  whole  days,  and  were  hourly 
expecting  a  sanguinary  engagement ;  but  the  pause 
had  given  time  for  salutary  reflection;  and  the 
Earl  of  Arundel  had  the  boldness  to  say,  that  it 
was  an  unreasonable  thing  to  prolong  the  calamities 
of  a  whole  nation  on  account  of  the  ambition  of 
two  princes.^  Many  lords  of  both  parties,  who 
were  of  the  same  opinion,  or  wearied  at  length  with 
a  struggle  which  had  already  lasted  fifteen  years, 
labored  to  persuade  both  princes  to  come  to  an 
amicable  arrangement.  The  two  chiefs  consented ; 
and  in  a  short  conversation  which  they  carried  on 
ATith  one  another  across  a  narrow  part  of  the 
Thames,  Stephen  and  Henry  agreed  to  a  truce, 
during  which  each  expressed  his  readiness  to  ne- 
gotiate a  lasting  peace.  On  this.  Prince  Eustace, 
who  was  probably  well  aware  that  the  first,  article 
of  the  treaty  would  seal  his  exclusion  from  the 
throne,  burst  away  from  his  father  in  a  paroxysm  of 
rage,  and  went  into  Cambridgeshire  to  get  up  a  war 
on  his  own  account.  The  rash  young  man  took 
forcible  possession  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Edmunds- 
bury,  and  laid  waste  or  plundered  the  country 
round  about,  not  excepting  even  the  lands  of  the 
abbot.  His  licentious  career  was  very  brief;  for 
as  he  was  sitting  down  to  a  riotous  banquet,  he 
was  suddenly  seized  with  a  frenzy,  of  which  he 
soon  died. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  this  sudden  frenzy 
and  decease  were  in  all  likelihood  owing  to  an  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  die  fruit  of  habitual  intem- 
perance and  of  frantic  passions.  According  to  the 
monks,  his  fate  was  a  sudden  judgment  of  the  Al- 
mighty, provoked  by  his  impiety  in  ravaging  the 
sanctuary  of  the  blessed  St.  Edmund ;  and  as  this 
was  one  of  the  capital  favorites  in  their  hagiology, 
the  English  people  seem  generally  to  have  ac- 
counted for  his  death  in  this  way.  We  nowhere 
find  it  hinted  that  he  died  of  poison,  though  the 
circumstances  which  made  his  death  most  desira- 
ble, and  the  apposite  moment  at  which  it  took 
place,  tend  almost  to  excite  a  suspicion.'  The 
principal  obstacle  to  concession  from  Stephen  was 
thus  removed,  for  though  he  had  another  legiti- 
mate son.  Prince  William,  he  was  but  a  boy,  and 
was  docile  and  unambitious.  The  principal  ne- 
« 

1  GesU  StepH.— GeiTSM. 

s  Writers  of  a  later  period  introdaoed  lome  oonfanon  in  thi»  matter 
bj  accoantinff  for  hit  death  in  different  ways.  Some  of  theoa  said 
Eutace  was  drowned. 


gotiators,  who  with  great  ability  and  address  recon- 
ciled the  conflicting  interests  of  the  two  fections, 
were  Theobald,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  Henry,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Stephen's 
brother,  who  played  so  many  parts  in  this  kmg  and 
checkered  drama.  On  the  7th  of  November,  1153, 
a  great  council  of  the  kingdom  was  held  at  Wio- 
Chester,  where  a  peace  was  finally  adjusted  on  the 
following  conditions : — Stephen,  who  was  to  retain 
undisturbed  possession  of  Uie  crown  during  his  life, 
adopUd  Henry  as  his  son,  appointed  him  his  sac- 
cesser,  and  gcme  the  kingdom,  after  his  own  death, 
to  Henry  and  his  heirs  forever.  In  return,  Henry 
did  present  homage,  and  swore  fealty  to  Stephen. 
Henry  received  the  homage  of  the  king's  surviving 
son  William,  and  in  return,  gave  that  young  prince 
all  the  estates  and  honors,  whether  in  England  or 
on  the  continent,  which  his  father  Stephen  had 
enjoyed  before  he  ascended  the  throne ;  and  Henry 
promised,  as  a  testimonial  of  his  own  afifection,  the 
hopor  of  Pevensey,  together  with  some  manors  in 
Kent.  There  then  followed  a  mighty  interchange 
and  duplication  of  oaths  among  the  earls,  barons, 
bishops,  and  abbots  of  both  factions ;  all  swearing 
present  aUegiance  to  Stephen  and  future  fealty  to 
Henry.  A  clause,  for  which  there  were  several 
precedents  under  former  reigns,  was  introduced, 
and  the  earls  and  barons  swore  that  if  either  of  the 
two  princes  broke  his  engagements  they  would  in- 
stantly abandon  him,  and  support  the  cause  of  the 
other.  It  is  curious,  and  a  consoling  proof  of  the 
advance  made  by  the  popular  body,  notwithstand- 
ing the  horrors  of  this  reign,  to  observe  that  the 
different  boroughs  of  England  were  taken  into 
account,  and  swore  fealty  to  Henry  in  the  same 
terms  as  those  employed  by  the  great  nobles.  In 
a  minor  article  the  ofiicers  of  Stephen  who  held 
the  Tower  of  London,  and  the  castles  of  Win- 
chester, Windsor,  Oxford,  Lincoln,  and  South- 
ampton, gave  hostages  to  Henry  for  the  immediate 
surrender  to  him  of  those  fortresses  in  the  event 
of  Stephen's  death.  The  whole  arrangement  was 
narrated  and  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  charter, 
which  purported  to  be  octroyiy  or  granted  by  King 
Stephen,  and  witnessed  by  the  prelates  and  Iwrona.^ 

When  the  time  came  in  which  he  incurred  no 
danger  or  risk  in  so  doing,  Henry  treated  his  adop- 
tion by  Stephen  with  scorn ;  and  while  bome  of  his 
partisans,  in  relating  his  history,  impudently  omitted 
the  fact  altogether,  others  considered  it  as  an  idle 
form,  giving  no  right,  and  others  again  maintained 
that  King  Stephen  himself,  and  the  whole  nation, 
were  fain  to  acknowledge  the  personal  claims,  of 
Matilda's  son,  who  consequently  was  called  to  reign 
through  a  legitimate,  hereditary  right.  The  treaty, 
however,  stands  recorded  as  we  have  given  it  above, 
and  remains  an  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  transaction. 

Stephen  did  not  long  survive  the  arrangement  by 
which  he  renounced  all  hope  of  keeping  the  royal 
crown  in  his  lineage.  After  signing  the  treaty  he 
and  Henry  visited  together  the  cities  of  Winches- 
ter, London,  and  Oxford,  in  which  places  solemn 

>  Ryner'a  Ffisdera. 


Chap.  L] 

procesflioiiB  were  made,  and  both  princes  were  re- 
ceiTed  with  acclainationB  by  the  people.  At  the  end 
of  Lent  they  parted  wiUi  expressions  of  mutual 
friendship. 

Henry  returned  to  the  continent,  and  on  the 
foUowin^  25th  of  October  (1154)  Stephen  died  at 
Dover,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
buried  by  the  side  of  his  wife  Maud,  who  died 
three  years  before  him,  at  the  monasteiy  of  Faver- 
sham,  in  the  pleasant  county  of  Kent,  which  she 
had  loTed  so  much  while  living.^ 

•'  In  this  king!s  time,"  says  the  Saxon  chronicler, 
"^all  was  dissension,  and  evil,  and  rapine.  The 
great  men  soon  jrose  against  him.  They  had  sworn 
oatha,  but  maintained  no  truth.  They  built  castles, 
which  they  held  out  against  him.  They  crueUy 
oppreeaed  the  wrtetched  people  of  the  land  with  t;his 
castle  work.  They,  filled  ^eir  castles  with  devils 
and  evil  men.  They  seised  those  whom  they  sup* 
posed  to  have  any  goods,  and  threw  them  into 
prison  for  their  gold  and  silver,  and  inflicted  on 

*  At  tlfte  ftiMnd  BappreMion  of  abbejn,  under  Heorjr  VIII.,  Stephen*! 
toob  was  nflad,  and  his  bone*  were  cast  into  the  lea. 
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them  unutterable  tortures.  Some  they  hanged  up 
by  the  feet,  and  smoked  with  foul  smoke ;  some  by 
the  thumbs  or  by  the  beard,  and  hung  coats  of 
heavy  mail  on  their  feet.     They  threw  them  into 

dungeons  with  adders,  and  snakes,  and  toads 

They  made  many  thousands  perish  with  hunger. 
They  laid  tribute  after  tribute  upon  towna  and 
cities,  and  this  in  th^ir  language  they  called  tenserie.^ 
When  t^e  townsmen  had  nothing  more  to  give, 
they  set  fire  to  all  the  toyrns.  Thou  mightest  go  a 
whole  day's  journey  and  not  find  a  man  sitting  in  a 
town,  nor  an  acre. of  land  tilled.  The. pocr^ died  of 
hunger,  and  those  who  had  been  men  well  to  :do 
begged  for  bread.     Never  was  more  mischief  done 

by  heathen  invaders To  till  the  ground  was 

to  plough  the  sands  of  the  sea.  This  lasted  the 
nineteen  years  that  Stephen  was  king,  and  it  grew 
continually  worse  and  worse." 

1  Tenter,  or  Tmuer^  is  a  rerb  in  old  French  equiTalent  to  the 
modem  chdtier—to  chastise  or  pnnish.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  otmtains 
a  lonf  description  of  the  tortures  in  use.  Men  of  rank  employed  than 
invenlire  facalties  in  this  direction  ;  and  Philip  Gaj,  a  relation  of  the 
Earl  of  Gloacester,  had  the  merit  of  inrenting  one  of  the  most  horrid 
of  the  instruments  of  torture,  called  a  taekentage. 


HeUKT   II. — SUaNAMED   PLAZfTAeENET. 


GftKAT  Seal  or  Hknkt  XL 


A.D.  1154. — When  Henry  Plantagenet  received 
the  news  of  Stephen's  death  he  was  engaged  in  the 
nege  of  a  castle  on  the  frontiers  of  Normandy. 
Relying  on  ^e  situation  of  affairs  in  England,  and 
the  dispoeition  of  men*s  minds  in  his  favor,  he  pros- 
ecQted  the  siege  to  a  successful  close,  and  reduced 
some  turbulent  continental  vassals  to  obedience, 
Wore  he  went  to  the  coast  to  embark  for  his  new 
tingdom.  He  was  detained  some  time  at  Barfleur 
by  storms  and  contrary  winds ;  and  it  was  not  till 
nx  weeks  after  the  death  of  Stephen  that  he  land- 
ed m  England,  where  he  was  received  with  enthu- 
siastic joy.  He  brought  with  him  a  splendid  re- 
^ne,  and  Eleanor,  his  wife,  whose  inheritance  had 
made  him  so  powerful  on  the  continent,  and  whose 
stem  character  was  to  influence  so  many  events  of 
hii  reign.    This  marriage  proved,  that  if  the  young 


Henry  had  the  gallantry  of  his  age  and  aD  the 
knightly  accomplishments  then  in  vogue,  he  was 
not  less  distinguished  by  a  cool,  calculating  head, 
and  the  faculty  of  sacrificing  romantic  or  delicate 
feelings  for  political  advantages.  The  lady  he 
espoused  was  many  years  older  than  himself,  and 
the  repudiated  wife  of  another. 

Eleanor,  familiarly  called  in  her  own  country 
Aanor,  was  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  IX.,^ 
Earl  of  Poictou  and  Duke  of  Aquitaine ;  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  sovereign  chief  of  all  the  western  coast 
of  France,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  to  the  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees.  She  was  married  in  1137  to 
Louis  VIL,  King  of  France,  who  was  not  less  en- 
chanted with  her  beauty  than  with  the  fine  prov- 

1  This  Duke  William  was  a  troubadour  of  high  renown,  and  th» 
most  ancient  of  that  class  of  poeU  whose  works  haTe  been  preserred. 
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inces  she  brought  him.  When  the  anion  hod 
lasted  some  yean,  and  the  queen  had  given  birth 
to  two  daughters,  the  princesses  Marie  and  Alix, 
Louis  resobed  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  to  take  along  with  him  his  wife,  whose 
uncle,  Haymond,  or  Raymond,  was  Duke  of  An- 
tiooh^  The  general  morality  of  the  royal  and  noble 
crusaders  and-  pilgrims  is  represented  in  no  very 
favorable  light: by  contemporary  writers;  and  it 
18 'easily  understood  how  camps  and  marches,  and 
a  close  and  constant  association  with  soldiers,  should 
not  be  favorable  >  to  female  virtue.  Suspicion  soon 
fell  'upon  Eleanor,  who,  according  to  her  least  un- 
favorable judges,  was  guil^  of  great  coquetry  and 
freedom  tif  manners;  and  her  conduct  in  the  gay 
and  dissohite  court  of  Antioch  at  last  aWakened  the 
kidigjoation  of  her  devout  husband.  She  was  very 
generally  accused  of  an  intrigue  with  a  young  and 
han.dsome  Turk,  named  Saladin ;  ^  and  though,  in 
the  notions  of  the  age,  it  made  an  immense  differ- 
ence in  the  weight  of  her  guilt,  we  should  now 
scarcely  waste  time  in  considering  whether  her 
paramour  was  converted  and  baptized,  as  asserted 
by  some,  or  was  an  unredeemed  Mahomedan,  as 
maintained  by  others.  In  1152,  about  a  year  after 
their  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  Louis' summoned 
a  council  of  prelates  at  Baugenci-sur-Loire,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  divorcing  him  from  a  woman 
who  had  publicly  dishonored  him.  The  Bishop  of 
Langres,  pleading  for  the  king,  gravely  announced 
that  his  royal  master  *«  no  longer  placed  faith  in  his 
wife,  and  could  never  be  sure  of  the  legitimacy  of 
her  progeny" — (she  had  not  borne  him  a  heir 
male) — and  grounded  his  claim  to  a  divorce  on  facts 
proving  her  flagitiousness.  But  the  Archbishop  of 
Bordeaux,  desirous  that  the  separation  should  be 
efiected  in  a  less  scandalous  manner,  proposed  to 
treat  the  whole  question  on  very  different  grounds 
•^namely,  on  the  consanguinity  of  the  parties, 
which  might  have  been  objected  by  the  canonical 
law  as  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  marriage  when 
it  was  contracted  fifteen  years  before,  but  which  now 
seemed  to  be  remembered  by  the  clergy  somewhat 
tardily.  This  course,  however,  relieved  them  from 
a  delicate  dilemma,  in  which  they  were  placed  by 
the  rules  of  the  church,  which,  if  fairly  interpreted, 
rendered  divorce  on  any  other  ground  most  difficult, 
and  by  their  anxious  desire  to  avoid  going  to  the 
extremity  of  proof  against  a  royal  personage ;  and 
as  Eleanor,  who  considered  Louis  to  be  *»  rather  a 
monk  than  a  king,"  ^  voluntarily  and  readily  agreed 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  the  council  dis*- 
solved  it  accordingly— on  the  pretext  that  the  con- 
sciences of  the  parties  reproached  them  for  living 
as  man  and  wife  when  they  were  cousms  within 
the  prohibited  degree.  This  decent  coloring,  how- 
ever, deceived  nobody ;  but  the  good,  simple  Louis 
wonderfully  deceived  himself,  when  he  thought 
that  no  prince  of  the  time— no,  not  a  private  gen. 
tleman — ^would  be  so  wanting  in  delicacy,  and  re- 

l  Some  old  writers  confound  ihie  Saladin  with  the  Great  Saladin, 
the  heroio  opfNment  cf  Eleania'a  eon,  Richard ;  1>nt  thia  it  a  great 
aiiitake,  iavdriof  aa  aainhwiBtim. 

»  MAierai,  Hiat.  da  Fraaoe. 


gardless  of  his  own  honor,  as  to  many  a  divweed 
wife  of  so  defiftmed  a  reputation.  Aoeording  to  la 
contemporary  authority,  Eleanor^s  only  difficohy 
was  in  making  a  choice,  and  escaping  the  too  forci- 
ble addresses  of  some  of  her  suitors.  Lnmedtately 
after  the  dissolution  of  her  marriage,  she  set  off  for 
the  capital  of  her  own  hereditary  states,  and  on 
the  way  met  with  the  following  adventures,  if  we 
are  to  give  credit  to  the  chronicler.  At  the  city  of 
BkMs,  Thibaud,  or  TheobaM,  Earl  of  Btois,  and 
brother  to  King  Stephen  of  England,  «*more  from 
ambition  than  love,"  made  her  the  offer  of  his  hand, 
and  not  tolerating  her  refusal,  secretly  resolved  to 
make  her  a  prisoner  in  his  castle,  and  marry  her  by 
force.  Suspecting  his  design,  she  stole  out  of  the 
castle  by  night,  and  descended  the  Loire  in  a  boat 
to  the  city  of  Tours,  which  was  then  included  in 
the  duchy  of  Anjou.  Here  Henry's  younger  broth- 
er, Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  conceived  the  same  sort  of 
projeot  which  had  been  entertained  by  Theobald  of 
Biois,  and  lay  in  ambush  to  intercept  her  and  seise 
her  person;  but  Eleanor,  being  •* warned  by  her 
good  angel,'V  suddenly  took  a  different  road,  and 
escaped  to  Poictiers,  where  the  more  courteous  and 
more  fortunate  Henry  soon  presented  himself,  and, 
**  with  more  i>olicy  than  deUcacy,'*  wooed  and  won, 
and  married  her  too,  within  six  weeks  of  her  di- 
vorce.^ King  Louis's  conduct  was  directly  the 
opposite  of  Henry's ;  for  he  had  been  more  delicate 
than  politic ;  and,  however  honorable  to  him  indi- 
vidually, his  delicacy  vras  a  great  misfortune  to 
France,  for  it  dissevered  states  which  had  been 
united  by  the  marriage— retarded  that  fusion  and 
integration  which  alone  could  render  the  French 
kingdom  respectable,  and  threw  the  finest  territories 
of  France  into  the  hands  of  his  most  dangerous  ene- 
mies. If  he  could  have  freed  himself  of  his  wife, 
without  resigning  her  states,  the  good  would  have 
been  unmixed ;  but  this  was  impossible ;  and  though 
he  retained  the  two  daughters  Eleanor  had  borne 
him,  and  who  were  by  these  measures  deprived  of 
their  appanages  and  fortune  on  the  mother's  side, 
he  found  himself  obliged  to  withdraw  all  the  troops 
he  had  in  the  fortresses  of  Guyenne,  or  Aqultaine, 
and  Poictou,  and  resign  those  countries  whoUy  and 
immediately  to  his  discarded  wife,  who  seems  to 
have  been  dear  to  the  people,  in  spite  of  her  irreg- 
ularities^ and  to  have 'encountered  little  or  iio  diffi- 
culty in  inducing  them  to  admit  the  garrisons  of  her 
new  husband,  the  young  and  popular  Henry.  When 
it  was  too  late,  Louis  saw  the  great  error  in  policy 
he  had  committed,  and  made  what  efforts  he  could 
to  prevent  the  by  him  most  unexpected  marriage. 
He  prohibited  Henry,  as  his  vassal  for  Normandy 
and  Anjou,  to  contract  any  such  union  without  the 
consent  and  authority  of  his  suzerain  lord,  the  King 
of  France ;  but  the  obligations  of  the  vassal  or  Uege- 
man  toward  the  suzerain,  even  where  the  parties 
had  expressly  contracted  and-  avowed  them,  were 
little  binding  between  two  princes  of  equal  power; 
and  Henry,  who  was  soon  by  far  the  more  power- 
ful of  the  two,  cared  Uttle  for  the  prohibition,  and 
Louis,  in  the  end,  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
i  8or^.]Ur.  Fmbo. 
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with  receiTing  the  empty  oftths  of  allegiance  which 
the  fbitaoate  Plantagenet  tendered  for  Gnyenne 
and  Poictou,  in  addition  to  those  he  had  already 
pledged  for  Anjou  and  Normandy.  The  old  French 
bistorianB,  who  cannot  relate  these  transactions 
without  losing  their  temper,  give  it  as  their  opinion 
that  they  would  not  have  happened  had  those  two 
wise  statesmen,  the  Abbot  Suger  and  the  Count  de 
Vermandois,  been  alive  to  counsel  and  direct  the 
king ;  but  the  abbot  and  the  count  had  both  died  the 
preceding  year ;  and  Louis,  who  had  depended  so 
entirely  on  them  (particularly  on  Suger),  that  he 
was  Bcarceiy  capable  of  thinking  or  acting  for  him- 
self, was  bewildered,  like  a  man  who  had  lost  his 
guide  in  a  wild  and  unknown  country,  and  stumbled 
OD  the  divorce  which  cost  France  so  dear.^ 

1  Ce  jvi  warns  ctmta  htm.  Bnmtome.  M6zerai  and  Larrey  {UirtHire 
tt  Gbkmc)  f[t—  in  attribatinf  Loaii*!  error  to  the  want  of  the  wiee 
eoQBMk  oi  Soger.  Larrej  and  Bouchet  {AnmaU$  ifil^mtetiie),  with 
■COM  other  wntera,  natiTes  of  Aquitaine,  or  Poictoa,  maintain^  that 
EWuor  was  nnjostljr  calomniated  ;  but  tVe  weight  of  contemporary 
tndeore  ia  on  the  other  tide. 


The  sacrifice  was  indeed  immense.  The  French 
kingdom  almost  ceased  to  figure  as  a  maritime  state 
on  the  Atlantic;  and  when  Eleanor's  possessions 
were  added  to  those  Henry  already  possessed  on 
the  continent,  that  prince  occupied  the  whole  coast- 
line from  Dieppe  to  Bayonne,  with  the  exception 
only  of  the  great  promontory  of  Brittany,  where  a 
race  of  semi-independent  princes  were  established 
that  had  sometimes  supported  the  interests  of  the 
French  kings,  and  at  others  allied  themselves  with 
the  Anglo-Norman  sovereigns.^  Henry,  in  fact, 
was  master  of  one-fifth  of  the  territories  now  in- 
cluded in  the  kingdom  of  France,  and,  deducting 
other  separate  and  independent  sovereignties,  Louis, 
driven  back  from  the  Atlantic  and  cooped  up  be- 
tween the  Loire,  the  Saone,  and  the  'Meuse,  did 
not  possess  half  so  much  land  as  his  rival,  even  leav- 

>  Charles  the  Simple  appears  to  bare  granted  to  RoUo,  the  founder 
of  the  dachy  of  Normandy,  wha^ver  snpiemat^  the  king*  of  France 
claimed  orer  the  country  of  the  Bretons ;  so  that  the  princes  of  Brit- 
tany were  considered  as  immediate  vassals  of  the  Nurman  dukes,  and 
only  through  them  feudally  oonneeted  with  the  French  crown. 


Hkitrt  II.    Drawn  from  the  Tomb  at  Fontevrand. 


ing  out  of  the  account  the  kingdom  of  England,  to 
which  he  succeeded  about  two  years  after  his  mar- 
nage.  Eleanor  was  soon  as  jealous  of  Henry  as 
Louis  had  been  of  her.  The  Plantagenet  had  not 
roamed  with  a  view  to  domestic  happiness,  but  he 
^^tts  probably  far  from  expecting  the  wretchedness 
to  which  the  union  would  condemn  his  latter  days. 
At  their  first  arrival  in  England,  however,  every- 
Aing  wore  a  bright  aspect.  The  queen  rode  by 
the  king's  side  into  the  royal  city  of  Winchester, 
where  they  bodi  received  the  homage  of  the  nobili- 
ty: tod  when,  on  the  19th  of  December,  Henry 
took  his  coronation  oaths,  and  was  crowned  at  West- 


minster by  Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Eleanor  was  crowned  with  him,  amid  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  people.  Not  a  shadow  of  opposition 
was  offered:  the  English,  still  enamored  of  their 
old  dynasty  or  traditions,  dwelt  with  complacency 
on  the  Saxon  blood,  which  from  his  mother's  side 
(a  bad  Saxon  herself!)  flowed  in  the  veins  of  the 
youthful,  the  handsome,  and  brave  Henry ;  and  all 
classes  seemed  to  overlook  the  past  history  of  the 
queen  in  her  grandeur  and  magnificence,  and  pres- 
ent attachment  to  their  king.  The  court  pagean- 
tries were  splendid,  and  accompanied  by  the  spon- 
taneous rejoicings  of  the  citizens.     Henry  did  not 
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permit  hm  attoDtion  to /be  long  occupied  by  these 
pleasures  and  flattering  demonstrations,  but  pro- 
ceeded to  business  almost  as  soon  as  the  crown  was 
on  his  head,  thus  giving  his  subjects  assurance  of 
the  busy,  active  reign  they  had  to  expect.  He  assem* 
bled  a  great  council,  appointed  the  crown  officers, 
issued  a  decree  promising  his  subjects  all  the  rights 
and  liberties  they  had  enjoyed  under  his  grand- 
father, Henry  I.,  whose  reign,  however  tyrannical, 
was  a  blessed  state  compared  to  the  anarchy  which 
had  followed  ;  and  he  made  his  barons  and  bishops 
swear  fealty  to  his  infant  children,  his  wife  Elea- 
nor having  already  made  him  the  happy  father  of 
two  sons.^ 

Henry  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  correct- 
ing of  those  abuses  which  had  rendered  the  reign 
of  Stephen  a  long  agony  to  himself  and  a  curse  to 
the  nation.  His  reforms  were  not  completed  for 
several  years,  and  many  events  of  a  foreign  nature 
intervened  during  their  progress ;  but  it  will  render 
the  narrative  clearer  to  condense  our  account  of 
these  transactions  in  one  general  statement. 

Henry  appointed  the  Earl  of  Leicester  grand 
justiciary  of  the  kingdom,  and  feeling  that  the  office 
had  hitherto  been  insufficiently  supported  by  the 
crown,  he  attached  to  it  more  ample  powers,  and 
provided  the  means  of  enforcing  its  decisions.  As 
happened  in  all  seasons  of  trouble  and  distress  in 
those  ages,  the  coin  had  been  alloyed  and  tampered 
with  under  Stephen;  and  now  Henry  issued  an 
entirely  new  coinage  of  standard  weight  and  purity. 
The  foreign  mercenaries  and  companies  of  adven- 
ture that  came  over  to  England  during  the  long  civil 
war  between  Stephen  and  Matilda'  had  done  incal- 
culable mischief.  Many  of  these  adventurers  had 
got  possession  of  the  castles  and  estates  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  nobles  who  adhered  to  Matilda,  and  had 
been  created  earls  and  barons  by  Stephen;  but, 
treating  all  these  f^  acts  of  usurpation,  Henry  de- 
termined to  drive  eveiy  one  of  them  from  the  land, 
and  their  expulsion  seems  to  have  affi>rded  almost 
as  mucl^  joy  to  the  Saxon  population  as  to  the  Nor- 
mans, who  raised  a  shout  of  triumph  on  the  occa- 
sion. »•  We  saw  them,*'  says  a  contemporary,  ^*  we 
saw  these  Braban^ons  and  Flemings  cross  the  sea, 
to  return  from  the  camp  to  the  plough-tail,  and  be- 
come again  serfs,  after  having  been  lords.'"  They 
were,  in  fact,  all  commanded  to  quit  the  kingdom 
by  a  certain  day,  under  penalty  of  death,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  die  Normans  allowed  them  to  carry 
much  away  with  them.  Up  to  this  point  the  operas 
tions  were  easy,  and  the  king,  unopposed  by  the 
conflicting  interest  of  any  important  party  in  the 
state,  or  by  claims  on  his  own  gratitude,  was  carried 
forward  on  the  high  tide  of  popular  opinion ;  but  in 
what  there  still  remained  to  do  there  were  great 
and  obvious  difficulties,  and  feelings  of  a  private 
nature,  which  might  have  overcome  a  less  deter- 
mined and  politic  prince,  for,  in  the  impartial  exe- 
culaon  of  his  measures  he  had  to  despoil  those  who 
fought  his  mother's  battles  and  supported  his  own 
cause  when  he  was  a  helpless  in^t.    The  gener- 


1  Willmm  and  Hanrf. 
>  R.  de  DiMto. 


William  died  in  hit  childhood. 


0U8,  romantic  virtues  natural  to  youth  might  have 
been  fatal  to  him ;  but  Henry's  heart  in  some  re- 
spects seems  never  to  >have  been  young,  and  his 
head  was  cool  and  calculating.  In  a  treaty  made 
at  Winchester,  shortly  after  his  pacificatwn  with 
Stephen,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  king  (Stephen) 
should  resume  all  such  royal  castles  and  lands  as 
had  been  alienated  to  the  nobles,  or  usurped  by 
them,  with  the  exceptions  only  of  what  Stephen 
had  granted  to  his  son  William,  or  had  bestowed 
on  the  church ;  the  two  last  classes  of  donations  to 
remain  to  their  possessors.  Among  the  resumable 
gifts  were  many  made  by  Matilda;  for  she,  too, 
acting  as  a  sovereign,  had  followed  Stephen'^  ex- 
ample in  alienating  parts  of  the  demesne  of  the 
crown  to  reward  her  adherents.  Stephen,  poor  as 
he  was,  had  neglected  this  resumption,  or  made 
no  progress  in  it  during  the  few  months  that  he 
survived  the  treaty.  But  Henry  was  determined 
not  t()  be  a  pauper  king,  or  to  tolerate  that  widely- 
stretched  aristocratic  power  which  at  once  ground 
the  people  and  bade  fair  to  reduce  royalty  to  an 
empty  shadow.  In  the  absence  of  other  fixed 
revenues  the  sovereigns  of  that  time  depended 
almost  entirely  on  the  produce  of  the  crown  lands, 
and  Stephen  had  allowed  so  much  of  these  to  slip 
from  him,  that  there  remained  not  sufficient  for  a 
decent  maintenance  of  royal  dignity.  Besides  the 
numerous  castles  which  had  been  built  by  the  tur- 
bulent nobles,  royal  fortresses,  and  even  royal  cities 
had  been  granted  away;  and  these  could  hardly 
be  permitted  to  remiun  in  the  hands  of  the  feudal 
lords  without  endangering  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom. Law  was  brought  in  to  the  aid  of  policy,  and 
it  was  established  as  a  legal  axiom  that  the  an- 
cient demesne  of  the  crown  was  of  so  sacred  and 
inalienable  nature,  that  no  length  of  time,  tenure, 
and  enjoyment,  could  give  a  right  of  prescription 
to  any  other  possessors,  even  by  virtue  of  grants 
from  the  crown,  against  the  claim  of  succeeding 
princes,  who  might  (it  was  laid  down)  at  any  time 
resume  possession  of  what  had  formerly  been  alien- 
ated.^ 

Foreseeing,  however,  that  this  step  would  create 
much  discontent  in  those  who  were  to  be  affected 
by  it,  and  who  (counting  both  of  the  old  parties) 
were  numerous  and  powerful,  Henry  was  cautious 
not  to  act  without  a  high  sanction ;  and  he  therefore 
summoned  a  great  council  of  the  nobles,  who,  after 
hearing  the  urgency  of  his  necessities,  concurred 
pretty  generally  in  the  justice  of  his  immediately 
resuming  all  that  had  been  held  by  his  grandfather, 
Henry  I.,  with  the  exception  of  the  alienations  or 
grants  to  Stephen's  son  and  the  church,  as  already 
mentioned.  The  cause  assigned  for  these  resump- 
tions was  not  any  inherent  defect  in  the  title  of  the 
grantor,  nor  any  unworthiness  in  the  grantee,  but 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  providing  for  the 
crown.  As  soon  as  he  was  armed  with  this  sanc- 
tion the  young  king  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  army,  knowing  right  well  that  there 
were  many  who  would  not  consider  themselves 

^  Lord  LytteltoD's  Henry  II.  Contempormry  details  are  found  ia 
GcrtaiQ  of  Canterbury,  William  of  Newbury,  mad  Roger  of  Horedeo. 
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bound  bj  the  ▼oices  of  the  assembly  of  nobles,  and 
who  would  only  cede  their  castles  and  lands  by 
force.  In  some  instances  the  castles,  on  being 
closely  beleaguered,  surrendered  without  blood- 
shed; in  others,  they  were  taken  by  storm  or  re- 
duced by  fiunine.  In  nearly  all  cases  they  were 
lereled  to  the  ground,  and  about  1^00  of  these 
»  dens  of  thieves,**  as  they  are  usually  called,  were 
blotted  out  from  the  fair  land  they  defaced,  to  the 
inexpressible  relief  and  contentment  of  the  poor 
people.  At  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Bridgenorth, 
in  Shropshire,  which  Hugh  de  Mortimer  held  out 
against  the  king,  Henry's  Ufe  was  preserved  by  the 
affection  and  self-devotion  of  one  of  his  followers. 
He  was  commanding  in  person,  and  occupying  an 
exposed  position,  when  his  faithful  vassal,  Hubert 
de  Sl  Clair,  seeing  one  of  Mortimer's  archers  aim- 
ing point-blank  at  him,  threw  himself  before  his 
person  and  received  the  arrow  in  his  own  breast. 
The  wound  proved  mortal,  and  St.  Clair  expired 
in  Henry's  arms,  recommending  his  daughter,  an 
only  child  and  an  infimt,  to  the  care  of  his  prince, 
who,  to  his  honor,  did  the  duty  of  a  father  to  the 
orphan.  After  many  arduous  toils,  and  not  a  few 
checks  and  delays,  Henry  completed  his  purpose  : 
he  drove  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  and  some  other 
dangerous  nobles  out  of  the  kingdom ;  he  leveled 
with  the  ground  the  six  strong  castles  of  Stephen's 
brother,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who, 
placing  no  confidence  in  die  new  king  whom  he 
had  helped  to  make»  fled  with  his  treasures  to 
Clogny :  he  reduced  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  who 
had  long. reigned  Uke  an  independent  sovereign  in 
Yorkshire,  to  the  proper  state  of  vassalage  and 
allegiance;  and  he  finally  obliged  Malcolm,  King 
of  Soots,  to  resign  the  three  northern  counties  of 
Northumberland,  Cumberhind,  and  Westmoreland, 
for  the  bond  fide  possession  of  the  Earldom  of  Hun- 
tingdou,  which  the  Scottish  princes  claimed  as  de- 
icendants  of  Earl  Waltheof.  In  driving  the  nobles 
from  the  royal  lands  and  houses  they  held,  no  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  the  grants  of  Stephen 
and  Matilda,  for  Henry  was  not  less  eager  to  re- 
cover everything,  than  wisely  anxious  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  acting  from  motives  of  party  revenge ; 
and  by  hie.  equal  and  impartial  proceeding,  he  left 
the  adherents  of  Stephen  no  more  reason  to  com- 
plain than,  hie  mother's  or  his  own  partisans.  Among 
the  latter  were  several  who  lost  their  all  by  these 
resumptions ;  but,  steady  to  his  purpose,  the  king 
would  make  no  exceptions,  not  even  in  favor  of 
those  who  had  succored  his  mother  in  the  hour  of 
oeed^  and  made  the  greatest  sacrifices  for  his  fam- 
ily. He  evaded  the  most  earnest  applications  by  a 
conrtesy  of  demeanort  and  a  prodigality  of  prom- 
ises for  the  future,  which  sakiom  lay  heavy  on  his 
conscience ; .  and  whenever  craft  or  subterfuge  could 
avail  him,  he  did  not  scruple  to  employ  them. 

Before  these  measures  were  completed  Henry's 
active  and  ambitions,  mind  was  occupied  by  tide 
afiairs  of  the  continent,  for  his  younger  brother, 
Geoffrey,  advancing  a  title  to  Anjou  and  Maine, 
had  invaded  those  provinces.  A  short  time  after 
his  marriage,  which  made  him  Duke  of  Aquitaine 


and  Earl  of  Poictou,  Henry  became  Earl  of  Anjou 
by  the  death  of  his  father,  but  under  the  exprew 
condition,  it  is  said,  of  resigning  that  earldom  to  his 
younger  brother  if  he  ever  should  become  King  of 
England.  It  is  even  added  that  the  dying  Geofirey 
had  exacted  an  oath  from  the  barons  and  bishops 
who  attended  him,  that  they  would  not  suffer  his 
body  to  be  buried  tiU  his  son  Henry  should  solemnly 
swear  to  fulfil  the  dispositions  of  his  will.  Henry 
hesitated ;  but  the  nobles  and  prelates,  firm  to  their 
vow,  kept  the  corpse  aboye  ground  until,  ashamed 
of  preventing  the  Christian  interment,  he  took  the 
oath  required  in  a  most  solemn  manner,  swearing 
over  the  dead  body  of  4iis  father,  which  was  then 
conunitted  to  the  grave.  The  King  of  England, 
however,  showed  no  disposition  to  relinquish  the 
earldom  of  Anjou ;  and,  it  is  said,  he  solicited  the 
Pope  to  absolve  him  from  his  oath,  and  that  the 
Pope  complied  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been 
made  to  swear  under  improper  influences.^  This 
story,  though  scarcely  more  romantic  than  others 
of  the  same  period,  has  generally  been  condemned 
as  fabulous,  and  it  does  not  rest  on  the  authority  of 
any  contemporary  narrator  vnriting  on  the  conti- 
nent, or  in  the  scene  of  the  events.  Henry,  it  is 
true,  sent  three  bishops  to  Rome,  but  the  ostensible 
reason  was  probably  llie  true  one,  and  should  seem 
to  be  motive  sufllcient  in  itself  for  such  a  mission. 
Nicholas  Breakspear,  the  only  Englishman  that 
ever  wore  the  tiara,  had  just  been  elected,  and  the 
three  bishops  were  said  to  be  sent  to  congratulate 
the  new  Pope,  in  the  name  of  the  king  and  the  peo- 
ple of  England.  The  king's  father,  however,  may 
have  wished  to  leave  some  proper  provision  for  his 
younger  son,  and  may  even  have  made  a  will  to  that 
effect ;  and  Geoffrey,  seeing  his  brother  in  posses- 
sion of  so  many  states,  would  naturally  consider  it 
most  unjust  that  he  himself  should  have  none.  That 
young  prince,  moreover,  was  encouraged  by  the 
French  court,  which  was  still  smarting  under  the 
injuries  received  from  Henry's  marriage ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  had  a  strong  party  in  his  favor  in  the 
provinces  of  Maine  and  Anjou. 

The  King  of  England  crossed  the  seas  in  1156, 
and. again  did  homage  to  Louis  VII.  for  Normandy, 
Aquitaine,  Poictou,  Auvergne,  the  Limousin,  Anjou, 
Touraine,  and  a  long  train  of  dependent  territories ; 
and  by  this  and  other  means,  the  nature  of  which  is 
not  explained,  he  induced  the  French  king  to  abandon 
the  cause  of  his  younger  brother.  He  then  threw 
himself  into  the  disputed  territory,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  consisting  almost  entirely  of  native  English, 
who  soon  reduced  Chinon,  Loudon,  Mirabeau.  and 
the  other  castles  which  held  for  his  brother.  The 
people  returned  to  their  allegiance  to  Henry,  and 
Geofllrey  was  soon  obliged  to  resign  all  his  claims 
for  a  pension  of  1000  English  and  3000  Angevin 
pounds.  Having  triumphed  over  every  opposition, 
as  much  by  policy  as  by  force  of  arms,  he  made  a 
magnificent  progress  through  Aquitaine  and  the 
other  dominions  he  had  obtained  by  his  marriage, 
and  received  the  fealty  of  his  chief  vassals  in  a  great 
council  held  in  the  city  of  Bordeaux.  Wherever 
»  W.  Newbr. 
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he  appeared  he  commanded  respect,  and  no  sove- 
reign of  the  time  in  Enrope  conld  eqnal  the  power 
and  splendor  of  this  young  king. 

On  his  return  to  England,  in  1157,  he  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  the  Welsh,  who  still  fought  furiously 
for  their  independence.  Feeling  over-^confident  in 
the  number  and  quality  of  his  army,  he  crossed 
Flintshire,  and  threw  himself  among  the  mountains. 
The  Welsh  let  him  penetrate  as  far  as  the  difficult 
country  about  Coleshill  Forest,  when,  issuing  from 
their  concealment,  and  pouring  down  in  torrents 
from  the  uplands,  they  attacked  Henry  in  a  narrow 
defile  where  his  troops  could  not  form. 

The  slaughter  was  prodigious.  Eustace  Fits- 
John  and  Robert  de  Courcy,  men  of  great  honor 
and  reputation,  together  with  several  other  nobles, 
were  disxpounted  and  cut  to  pieces ;  the  king  him- 
self was  in  the  greatest  danger,  and  a  rumor  was 
raised  that  he  had  fiiUen.  Henry,  Earl  of  Essex, 
the  hereditary  standard-bearer,  threw  down  the 
royal  standard  and  fled.  The  panic  was  now  dni- 
▼ersal;  but  the  king  rushed  among  the  fugitives, 
showed  them  he  was  unhurt,  rallied  them,  and 
finally  fought  his  way  through  the  mountain-pass. 
The  serious  loss  he  suffered  made  him  cautious,  and 
instead  of  following  Owen  Gwynned,  who  artfully 
tried  to  draw  him  into  the  defiles  of  Snowdon,  he 
changed  his  route,  and  gaining  the  open  sea-coast, 
marched  along  the  shore  closely  attended  by  a  fleet. 
He  cut  down  some  forests,  or  opened  roads  through 
them*  and  built  several  castles  in  advantageous  situ- 
ations. There  was  no  second  battle  of  any  note, 
and,  after  a  few  months,  the  Welsh  were  glad  to 
purchase  peace  by  resigning  such  portions  of  their 
native  territory  as  they  had  retaken  from  Stephen, 
and  giving  hostages  and  doing  feudal  homage  for 
what  they  retained.  The  homage  cost  them  little : 
the  giving  of  hostages  did  not  prevent  them  from 
renewing  hostilities  whenever  time  and  circum- 
stances seemed  favorable  to  them,  and  the  hardy 
mountaineers  gave  many  a  subsequent  check  to  the 
Anglo-Norman  chivalry.  Six  years  after  the  battie 
of  Coleshill,  the  E&rl  of  Essex  was  publicly  accused 
of  cowardice  and  treason  by  Robert  de  Montfort. 
The  standardrbearer  appealed  to  the  trial  of  arms, 
and  was  vanquished  in  the  lists  by  his  accuser.  By 
the  law  of  the  times,  death  should  have  followed, 
but  the  king,  qualifying  the  rigor  of  the  judgment, 
granted  him  his  life,  appointing  him  to  be  a  shorn 
monk  in  Reading  Abbey,  and  taking  the  earPs  pos- 
sessions, into  his  hands  as  forfeited  (o  the  crown.^ 

Geoffrey  did  not  live  long  to  exact  payment  of  his 
annuities  from  his  brotiier.  Soon  after  concluding 
the  treaty  with  Henry,  which  left  him  without  any 
territory,  the  citizens  of  Nantes,  in  Lower  Brittany, 
spontaneously  offered  him  the  government  of  their 
city,  just  as  the  people  of  Domfront  had  done  by  Hen- 
ry Beauclerk  when  under  similar  circumstances. 
Lower  Brittany  was  then  occupied  in  unequal  pro- 
portions by  two  populations  of  different  races,  the 
one  speaking  the  ancient  Armoric,  the  other  the 
language  of  France  and  Normandy.  The  latter 
were  the  more  civilized,  and  had  the  greater  weight 
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in  the  towns  and  cities,  some  of  which,  like  Nantes, 
were  exclusively  occupied  by  them.  There  was  a 
constant  enmity  between  the  two  races,  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  country,  tiie  counts  or  dukes,  were 
sure  to  be  unpopular  with  one  party  in  proportion  to 
their  popularity  with  the  other.  The  people  of 
Nantes,  which,  with  its  dependent  territory,  fbrmed 
the  most  opulent  part  of  the  great  promontory  of 
Brittany,  thought  to  detach  their  fortunes  from 
those  of  the  native  race  by  electing  young  Geoffrey 
Plantagenet ;  and  during  his  short  life  they  main- 
tained a  separate  administration,  and  a  government 
almost  whoUy  independent  of  the  Armorican  princes. 
But  Greoflrey  died  in  1168,  and  the  citizens  of  Nantes, 
returning  to  their  old  connection  with  the  rest  of 
the  country,  were  governed  by  Conan,  who  was 
Earl  of  Richmond  in  England,  as  well  as  the  hered- 
itary Count  or  Duke  of  Brittany.  To  the  surprise 
of  everybody,  King  Henry,  setting  forth  the  most 
novel  and  groundless  pretensions,  claimed  the  free 
city  of  Nantes  as  hereditary  property,  devolved  to 
him  by  his  brother's  death.  It  was  in  vain  the  cit- 
izens represented  that  they  had  not,  by  choosing 
Geofirey  to  be  then*  governor,  resigned  their  inde- 
pendence or  converted  themselves  into  a  property 
to  be  descendible  in  his  family.  Heniy  wanted  to 
fill  up  the  only  great  gap  in  his  continental  territo- 
ries, and,  careless  of  right  or  appearances,  he  re- 
solved to  seize  Nantes,  hoping  tiiat  if  once  he  gained 
a  firm  footing  there  he  should  soon  extend  his  abso- 
lute dominion  over  the  rest  of  Brittany.  The  stake 
indeed  was  most  tempting,  and  Henry  was  seldom 
very  scrupulous  as  to  the  game  he  played.  He  af- 
fected to  treat  the  men  of  Nantes  as  rebels,  and 
Conan  as  a  usurper  of  his  rights ;  he  confiscated 
his  earldom  of  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  and  cross- 
ing the  Channel  with  a  formidable  army,  spread 
such  terror  that  the  people  submitted,  and,  re- 
nouncing Conan,  admitted  his  garrison  within  the 
walls  of  Nantes.'  He  then  quietiy  took  poasession 
of  the  whole  of  the  country  between  the  Loire  and 
toe  Vilaine,  relying  on  his  art  and  address  for 
quieting  the  alarms  these  encroachments  oould  not 
fail  to  create  in  the  French  court.  He  dispatched 
Thomas  k  Becket,  then  the  most  skilful  and  accom- 
modating of  all  his  ministers,  to  Paris,  the  volatile 
inhabitants  of  which  capital  were  dazzled  and  de- 
lighted by  the  ambassador's  magnificence.  Henry 
soon  followed  in  person,  and,  between  them,  these 
two  adroit  negotiators  completely  won  over  the  ob- 
tuse French  king.  The  price  paid  for  his  neutrality 
was,  Henry's  afiiancing  his  ekiest  son  to  Margaret, 
an  infant  daughter  Louis  had  had  by  his  wife  Con* 
stance  of  Castile,  who  succeeded  Eleanor.  The 
young  lady  was  delivered  over  to  one  of  Henry's 
Norman  barons ;  and  her  dower,  consisting  of  three 
casties  in  the  Vexin,  was  consigned  to  the  keeping 
of  the  illustrious  order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Tem- 
ple, who  were  to  deliver  up  their  charge  to  Henry's 
son  when  the  marriage  should  be  corajdetedy  or  re- 
store it  to  King  Louis  in  case  of  the  affair  being 
broken  off  by  death  or  other  aceidsats.  Henry  then 
prosecuted  his  views  on  the  rest  of  Brittany,  and 
^  N«wfang.->Scnpl.  Bar.  Fruo 
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concluded  with  Cooan,  whom  he  had  driTon  from 
Nante8»  a  compact  which  threatened  the  indepen- 
desqo.  of  the  whole  coQDtry,  whether  occapied  by 
the  wild  original  population  or  the  borghen  and 
Dobtefl  of  the  other  race.  He  afi&anced  his  then 
joongeat  Bon  Oeoffirey  to  Constantia,  an  in&nt 
dftogbter  of  Conan,  the  latter  engaging  to  bequeath 
to  his  daughter  all  his  rights  in  Brittany  at  his 
destfa,  and  Henry  engaging  to  support  him  in  his 
present  power  during  his  life,  taking  up  arms  for 
him  against  his  turbulent  subjects,  and  all  others 
that  might  attack  him,  whenever  called  upon  so  to 
do.' 

If  this  treaty  was  kept  secret  for  a  time  from 
King  Louis,  Henry's  ambition  hurried  him  into 
other  schemes,  which  interrupted  their  good  under- 
standing before  it  had  lasted  a  year.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  states  he  had 
procured  by  his  marriage,  he  advanced  fresh  claims, 
m  right  of  his  wife,  to  territories  which  neither  she 
nor  her  father  had  ever  enjoyed,  and,  by  obtaining 
the  great  earldom  of  Touk)use,  he  hoped  to  spread 
his  power  across  the  whole  of  the  broad  isthmus 
that  joins  France  to  Spain,  and  to  range  along  the 
French  coast  on  the  Mediterranean  as  he  already 
did  along  the  whole  Atlantic  seaboard.  William, 
Dnke  of  Aqnitaine,  grandfather  of  Queen  Eleanor, 
Heory^s  wife,  and  a  contemporary  of  the  Conquer- 
or, married  Philippa,  the  only  child  of  William,  the 
fourth  Earl  of  Toulouse.  As  a  female  succession 
was  contrary  to  the  laws  or  usages  of  the  country, 
the  Earl  WiUiam,  Phiiippa's  father,  conveyed  the 
principality,  by  a  contract  of  sale,  to  his  brother 
Raymond  de  St.  Gilles,  who  succeeded  at  his  death, 
■ad  transmitted  it  to  his  posterity  in  the  male  line, 
who  had  held  it  many  years,  not  without  cavil  on 
the  part  of  the  house  of  Aquitaine,  but  without  any 
successful  challenge  of  their  title.  Eleanor  conveyed 
her  rii^ta,  such  as  they  were,  and  which  she  was 
determined  not  to  leave  dormant,  to  Louis  VII.  by 
her  first  marriage;  and  during  their  union  the 
French  king  sent  forth  an  army  for  the  conquest 
and  occupation  of  Toulouse.  But  the  expedition 
ended  in  a  treaty,  and  Raymond  de  St.  Gilles,  the 
grandson  of  the  first  earl  of  that  name,  was  con- 
finned  in  possession  of  the  country,  and  released 
from  all  claims  to  it,  whether  on  the  part  of  the 
French  king  or  his  wife  Eleanor,  by  marrying  Con- 
stance, the  sister  of  Louis.  Henry  now  urged, 
that  by  her  subsequent  divcMrce  from  Louis,  Eleanor 
was  restored  to  her  original  rights ;  and  after  some 
corions  correspondence  and  ransacking  of  dusty 
archives,  he  demanded  the  instant  surrender  of 
the  earkiom  of  Toulouse  upon  the  same  grounds 
as  Louis  had  done  before  him.  The  Earl  Ray- 
mod  raised  his  banner  of  war  and  applied  for  aid 
to  his  brother-in-law  of  France.  By  most  of  the 
hjstoriana  the  will  of  the  people  is  passed  over  as  a 
point  of  no  importance,  but  that  will  was  decidedly 
afuttst  Henry,  and  there  were  free  institutions  in 
Toubuse  at  the  time  to  give  legitimate  weight  and 
«ifect  to  the  popular  inclination.  •«  The  common 
council  of  the  city  and  suburbs,"  for  such  was  the 
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title  borne  by  the  municipal  government  of  Tou 
louse,  ^  seconded  Raymond's  negotiations  with  the 
Frenchs  court,  and  raised  their  banner  as  a  free  and 
incorporated  community.  On  this  occasion  Louis 
broke  through  the  fine  meshes  of  Henry's  and 
Becket's  diplomacy,  and  roused  himself  to  a  formid- 
able exertion  in  order  to  check  the  new  encroach- 
ment. Perceiving  that  the  struggle  would  be  se- 
rious, and  that  success  could  only  be  obtained  by 
the  keeping  on  foot  a  large  army  very  difierept  in 
its  constitution  and  terms  of  service  from  his  feudal 
forces,  Henry  resolved,  by  the  advice  of  Becket,  to 
commute  the  petsonal  services  of  his  vassals  for  an 
aid  in-  money,'  with  which  he  trusted  to  procure 
troops  that  would  serve  like  modern  soldiers  for  their 
daily  pay,  obey  his  orders  directly  without  the  often 
troublesome  intermission  of  feudal  lords,  and  have 
no  objection  either  to  the  distance  of  the  scene  of 
hostilities  or  the  length  of  time  they  were  detained 
from  their  homes.  The  term  of  forty  days,  to  which 
the  services  of  the  vassals  was  limited,  would  have 
been  in  good  part  consumed  in  the  march  alone 
from  England  and  the  north  of  France  to  Toulouse. 
He  began  by  levying  a  sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  their 
presence  in  services  upon  his  vassals  in  Normandy, 
and  other  provinces  remote  from  the  seat  of  action : 
the  commutation  was  agreeable  to  most  of  them; 
and  when  it  was  proposed  in  England  it  was  still 
more  acceptable  on  account  of  the  greater  distance, 
and  the  laudable  anxiety  of  many  of  the  nobles  to 
take  care  of  their  estates,  which  had  suffered  so 
much  during  the  intestine  wars  of  the  preceding 
reign.  The  scutaget  as  it  is  called,  was  levied  at 
the  rate  of  three  pounds  in  England,  and  of  forty 
Angevin  shillings  in  the  continental  dominions,  for 
every  knight's  fee.  There  were  60,000  knight's 
fees  in  England  alone,  which  would  produce 
160,0002. — a  sum  so  prodigious  in  those  days,  that 
doubts  are  entertained  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
account,  though  it  is  given  by  a  contemporary.  But, 
whatever  was  the  sum,  it  sufiliced  Henry  for  the 
raising  of  a  strong  mercenary  force,  consisting 
chiefly  of  bodies  of  the  famous  infantry  of  the  Low 
Countries.  With  these  marched  Malcolm,  King  of 
Scotland,  who  courted  the  close  alliance  of  Henry ; 
Raymond,  King  of  Arragon  (to  whose  infant  daugh- 
ter Henry  had  affianced  his  infant  son  Richard); 
one  of  the  Welsh  princes,  and  many  English  and 
foreign  barons  who  voluntarily  engaged  to  follow 
the  king  to  Toulouse.  Thomas  ^  Becket,  now  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  and  the  inseparable  companion  of 
his  royal  master,  attended  in  this  war,  and  none 
went  in  more  warlike  guise.  He  marched  at  the 
head  of  700  knights  and  men-at-arms,  whom  he  had 
raised  at  his  own  expense ;  and,  when  they  reached 
the  scene  of  action,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
activity  and  gallantry,  not  permitting  the  circum- 
stance of  his  being  in  holy  orders  to  prevent  him 
from  charging  with  the  chivalry  or  mounting  the 
deadly  breach.     After  taking  the  town  of  Cahors, 

1  Cummune  coDcilium  orbia  Tholome  el  lubarbii.  Script.  Ror. 
Franc. 
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Henry  inarched  upon  the  city  of  Tonlonse*  But 
the  French  king,  crossing  Berry,  which  belonged  to 
him  in  good  part,  and  the  Limousin,  which  granted 
him  a  free  passage,  threw  himself  with  reinforce- 
ments into  the  threatened  city,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  extreme  joy  by  Earl  Raymond  and  the 
citizens.  The  latter  meeting  in  solemn  assembly, 
voted  Louis  a  letter  of  thanks,  in  which  they  ex- 
pressed their  obligations  for  his  having  succored 
ttiem  *«like  a  father,**' — a  touching  expression  of 
gratitude,  which  did  not  imply  any  civil  or  feudal 
submission  on  the  part  of  the  citizens.  The  force 
which  Louis  brought  with  him  wfls  small,  and  the 
energetic  Becket  advised  Henry  to  make  an  imme- 
diate assault,  in  which  the  churchman  judged  he 
could  hardly  fiiil  of  reducing  the  town  and  taking 
prisoner  the  French  king,  whose  captivity  might  be 
turned  to  incalculable  advantage.  But  Henry  was 
cool  and  cautious  even  in  the  midst  of  his  greatest 
successes :  he  did  not  wish  to  drive  the  French  na- 
tion to  extremities,-— he  was  so  woven  up  in  the 
complicated  feudal  system,  and  so  dependent  him- 
self oh  the  faithful  observance  of  its  nice  gradations, 
that  he  wished  to  avoid  outraging  the  great  princi- 
ples on  which  it  rested ;  and  being  himself  vassal  to 
Louis,  and,  in  his  quality  of  Earl  of  Anjou,  heredi- 
tary Seneschal  of  France,  he  declared  he  could  not 
show  such  disre8{>ect  to  his  superior  lord  as  to  be- 
siege him.  While  he  hesitated  a  French  army 
marched  to  the  relief  of  their  king.  Henry  then 
transferred  the  war  to  another  part  of  the  earldom, 
and  soon  after,  leaving  the  supreme  command  to 
Becket,  returned  with  part  of  his  army  to  Norman- 
dy. The  clerical  chancellor  continued  to  appear 
as  if  in  his  proper  element :  he  fortified  Cahors,  took 
three  castles  which  had  been  deemed  impregnable, 
and  tilted  with  a  French  knight,  whose  horse  he 
carried  away  as  the  proof  of  his  victory.  But 
Henry  could  not  do  without  his  favorite;  and  a 
French  force  having  made  a  diversion  on  the  side 
of  Normandy,  Becket  also  returned  thither,  leaving 
only  a  few  insignificant  garrisons  on  the  banks  of  the 
Garonne  and  pleasant  hills  of  Languedoc.  The 
political  condition,  however,  of  that  favored  region 
^  declined  from  that  hour.  The  habit  of  imploring 
the  protection  of  one  king  against  another  became 
a  cause  of  dependence ;  and  with  the  epoch  when 
the  King  of  England,  as  Duke  of  Aquitaine  and  Earl 
of  Poictou,  obtained  an  influence  over  the  affairs  of 
the  south  of  France,  commenced  the  decline  and 
misery  of  a  most  interesting  population.  Thence- 
forward, placed  between  two  great  powers,  the 
rivals  of  each  other,  and  both  equally  ambitious  and 
encroaching,  they  sought  the  protection,  now  of  the 
one,  and  now  of  the  other,  according  to  circumstan- 
ces, and  were  alternately  supported  and  abandoned, 
betrayed  and  sold,  by  both.  Their  only  chance  was 
when  the  kings  of  France  and  England  were  en- 
gaged in  open  war  elsewhere ;  and  the  Troubadours 
were  accustomed  to  sing  the  joys  that  arose  when 
the  truce  between  the  Stirlings  and  the  Tornes  (the 
Easterltngs  and  the  people  of  Touraine),  as  they 

^  Qaod  eorum  perievlit  more  pttenio  ivondrat.**     Script.  Rer. 
Friac. 


called  the  French  and  English,  was  broken.^  They 
had  the  advantages  of  an  earlier  civilizatwn,  but 
state  policy  and  wordly  wisdom  seem  to  have  been 
incompatible  with  the  character  of  a  people  so  de- 
voted to  pleasure  and  the  pursuits  of  poetry  and  ro- 
mance. There  was  also  wanting  a  good  substratum 
of  national  morals ;  for  the  code  of  love  and  gallantry, 
which  was  almost  the  only  one  in  vogue,  did  not 
make  the  best  of  citizens.  They  were  turbulent, 
restless,  and  passionately  fond  of  change.  They 
were  divided  by  a  thousand  rivalries ;  not  merely 
one  province  being  jealous  of  another,  but  town  of 
town,  and  village  of  village.  They  were  brave,  and 
passionately  fond  of  war;  but  they  loved  it  rather 
for  its  excitement,  and  its  poetical  and  picturesque 
accompaniments,  than  from  any  noble  impulse  of  pat- 
riotism. They  were  always  more  ready  to  run  at  the 
word  of  a  fair  lady  to  the  wars  9f  Palestine,  or  some 
other  distant  and  romantic  enterprise,  than  to  keep 
steady  watch  and  ward  for  the  defence  of  their  o<rn 
fair  land.  They  were  a  people  of  a  light  character 
and  lively  imagination ;  they  had  a  taste  for  the  arts 
and  all  delicate  enjoyments;  they  were  ingenious 
and  industrious,  and  their  soil  was  rich  and  glowing. 
Nature  had  given  them  everything  except  steadi- 
ness of  character,  political  prudence,  and  the  spirit 
of  union ;  and  from  the  want  of  these  they  lost  their 
independence,  their  riches,  their  civilization,  their 
poetry,  and  even  their  beautiful  language, — ^the  first 
that  spread  the  melody  of  recreated  verse  through 
Europe.  Our  Plantagenet  race  of  kings  contributed 
to  all  this  ruin,  and  a  short  digression  may  be  ex- 
cused in  favor  of  an  intellectual  people,  to  whom 
our  early  literatare  had  great  obligations. 

In  the  brief  war  which  ensued  after  the  expedi- 
tion to  Toulouse,  on  the  frontiers  of  Normandy, 
Becket  maintained  1200  knights,  with  no  fewer  than 
4000  attendants  and  foot  soldiers;  and  when  the 
King  of  France  was  induced  to  treat,  the  eloquent 
and  versatile  churchman  was  charged  with  the  ne- 
gotiations on  the  p&rt  of  his  friend  and  master.  A 
truce  was  concluded  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  a 
few  months  after,  when  the  rival  kings  had  an  inter- 
view, the  truce  was  converted  into  a  formal  peace 
(a.d.  1160),  Henry's  eldest  son  doing  homage  to 
Louis  for  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  Henry 
being  permitted  to  retain  the  few  places  he  had 
conquered  in  the  earldom  of  Toulouse.  This  pre- 
cious peace  did  not  last  quite  one  month.  Con- 
stance, the  French  queen,  died  without  leaving  any 
male  issue ;  and  Louis,  anxious  for  an  heir,  as  his 
daughters  could  not  succeed,  in  about  a  fortnight 
after  her  decease  married  Adelais,  niece  of  the 
late  English  king  Stephen,  and  sister  of  the  three 
earls  of  Blois,  Champagne,  and  Sancerre.  This 
union  with  the  old  enemies  of  his  family  greatly 
troubled  Henry,  who,  foreseeing  a  disposition  in  the 
French  court  to  break  off  the  alliance  with  him, 
which  might  give  his  progeny  a  hold  upon  France, 
secretly  secured  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope,  and 
solemnized  the  contract  of  marriage  between  his  sec 
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Henry,  who  wss  seTen  years  old,  and  tiie  daughter 
of  LouM,  the  Priocess  Margaret,  who  had  been 
placed  in  his  power  at  the  conclusion  of  the  original 
treaty,  and  who  had  attained  the  matronly  age  of 
three  years.  Socket,  the  prime  mover  in  all  things, 
brought  the  royal  infant  to  London,  where  this 
straoge  ceremony  was  performed.  As  soon  as  it 
was  finished,  Hetity  claimed  the  infant's  dower, 
according  to  the  express  terms  of  the  treaty,  and 
the  Knights  Templars,  without  objecting  to  the  ir-- 
regular  manner  in  which  he*  had  precipitated  the 
marrisge,  dehrered  up  to  him  the  three  castles  and 
towns.  Louis  instantly  raised  his  banner  of  war, 
and  exiled  the  Templars.  It  was  said  at  the  time 
that  Henry  had  bribed  the  grand  master ;  and  thi^ 
diaserrice.  to.the  French  crown  was  probably  not 
forgotten  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after,  when  the 
order  was  suppressed  in  France  with  unexampled 
cruelties.  The  French  king,  however,  was  no 
match  for  the  poweriiil  and  politic  English  monarch ; 
and  as  Henry  was  averse  to  hazardous  enterprises 
likely  to  be  accompanied  by  great  cost  and  little 
■olid  advantage,  the  war  presented  nothing  more 
important  than  the  shivering  of  a  few  lances  and  the 
besieging  of  a  few  castles,  and  another  peace  was 
soon  concluded  through  the  mediation  of  the  pope. 

At  this  time,  as  at  several  other  periods  in  the 
middle  ages,  there  were  two  popes,  each  calling 
the  other  anti-pope  and  anti-christ.  Victor.  IV. 
was  established  at  Rome  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa;  and  Alexander 
III.,  whose  election  is  generally  recognized  as  more 
legal  and  canonical,  was  a  fugitive  and  an  exile  north 
of  the  Alps,  where  both  Louis  and  Henry  bowed 
to  his  spiritual  authority,  and  rivaled  each  other  in 
their  offers  of  an  asylum  and  succor,  and  in  their 
reverential  demeanor.  When  the  two  kings. met 
him  in  person  at  Courcy  sur  Loire^  they  both  dis- 
mounted, and  holding  each  of  them  one  of  the 
bridle-reins  of  his  mule,  walked  on  foot  by  his 
side,  and  conducted  him  to  the  castle.^   . 

A  short  period  of  happy  tranquillity  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Henry's  continental  dominions  followed 
this  reconciliation;  and  when  it  was  disturbed,  the 
storm  proceeded  from  a  most  unexpected  quarter 
—from  Thomas  4  Becket,  the  king's  bosom  friend. 
Further  particulars  of  the  history  of  this  extraordi- 
Bsry  man,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  quarrel  which 
troabled  the  reign  and  embittered  ten  years  of  the 
life  of  Henry,  will  be  given  iu  the  next  chapter,  and 
we  shall  here  merely  handle  a  few  of  the  great  con- 
necting links  of  the  narrative.  Becket  was  born  at 
London,  in,  or  about,  the  year  1117.  His  father  was 
a  citizen  and  trader,  of  the  Saxon  race— <;ircum- 
stances  which  seemed  to  exclude. the  son  from  the 
career  of  ambition.  The  boy,  however,  was  gifted 
with  an  extraordinary  intelligence,  a  l^ndsome  per- 
son, and  most  engaging  manners;  and  his  father  gave 
him  all  the  advantages  of  education  that  were  within 
hia  reach.  He  studied  successively  at  Morton  Ab- 
bey, London,  Oxford,  and  Paris,  in  which  last  city 
he  applied  to  civil  law,  and  acquired  as  perfect  a 
mastery  and  as  pure  a  pronunciation  of  the  French 
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language  as  any,  the  best  educated  of  the  Norman 
nobles  and  officers.  While  yet  a  young  man,  he 
was  employed  as  an  under-clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
sheriff  of  London,  where  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  sent 
him  to  complete  his  study  of  the  civil  law  to  the 
then  femous  school  of  Bologna.  After  profiting  by 
the  lessons  of  the  learned  Gratian,  Becket  recrossed 
the  Alps,  and  staid  some  time  at  Auxerre,  in  Bur- 
gundy, to  attend  the  lectures  of  another  celebrated 
law  professor.  On  his  return  to  London,  he  took 
deacon's  orders,^  and  his  powerful  patron,  the  arch- 
bishop, gave  him  some  valuable  church  preferment, 
which  neither  necessitated  a  residence,  nor  the 
performance  of  any  church  duties;  and  he  soon 
afterward  sent  him,  as  the  best  qualified  person  be 
knew,  to  conduct  some  important  negotiations  at 
the  court  of  Rome.  The  young  diplomatist  (for  be 
was  then  only  thirtyrtwo  years  old)  acquitted  him- 
self with  great  ability  and  complete  success,  obtain- 
ing from  the  pope  a  prohibition  that  defeated  the 
design  of  crowning  Prince  Eustace,  the  son  of 
Stephen — an  important  senrice,  which  secured  the 
favor  of  the  Empress  Matilda  and  the  house  of 
Plantagenet.  On  Henry's  accession,  Archbishop 
Theobald  had  all  the  authority  of  prime-ministerr 
and  being  old  and  infirm,  he  delegated  the  most  of 
it  to  the  active  Becket,  who  was  made  chancellor 
of  the  kingdom  two  years  after,  being  the  first  Eng- 
lishman since  the  Conquest  that  had  reached  any 
eminent  office.  As  if  to  empty  the  lap  of  royal 
bounty,  Henry  at  the  same  time  appointed  him 
preceptor  of  the  heir  to  the  crown,  and  gave  him 
the  wardenship  of  the  Tower  of  London,  the  castle 
of  Berkhampstead,  and  the  honor  of  Eye,  with  340 
knight's  fees.  His  revenue,  flowmg  in  from  many 
sources,  was  immense;  and  no  man  ever  spent 
more  freely  or  magnificently.  His  house  was  a 
palace,  both  in  dimensions,  and  appointments.  It 
was  stocked  with  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  con- 
stanUy  frequented  by  numberless  guests  of  all  goodly 
ranks,  from  barons  and  earls  to  knights  and  pages, 
and  simple  retainers  —  of  which  he  had  several 
hundreds,  who  acknowledged  themselves  his  imme- 
diate vassals.  His  tables  were  spread  with  the 
choicest  viands ;  the  best  of  wines  were  poured  out 
with  an  imsparing  hand ;  the  richest  dresses  allotted 
to  his  pages  and  serving-men ;  but  with  all  this 
costiy  magnificence,  there  were  certain  capital  wants 
of  comfort,  which  show  the  imperfect  civilization 
of  the  age ;  and  his  biographer  relates,  among  other 
things,  that  as  the  number  of  guests  was  often 
greater  than  could  find  place  at  table,  Becket  or- 
dered that  the  floor  should  be  every  day  covered 
with  fresh  hay  or  straw,  in  order  that  those  who 
sat  upon  it  might  not  soil  their  dresses.'  The 
chancellor's  out-door  appearance  was  still  more 
splendid,  and  on  great  public  occasions  was  carried 
to  an  extremity  of  pomp  and  magnificence ;  though 
here  again  there  are  circumstances  that  would 
seem  discordant  and  grotesque  to  a  modem  eye. 
When  he  went  on  his  embassy  to  Paris,  he  was  at- 
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tended  by  two  hundred  knights,  boBidea  many  barons 
and  nobles,  and  a  complete  host  of  domestics*  all  rich- 
ly armed  and  attired,  the  chancellor  himself  having 
four-and-twenty  changes  of  apparel.  Ab  he  traveled 
through  France,  hi  strain  of  waggons  and  sumpter- 
horses,  his  hounds  and  hawks,  his  huntsmen  and 
faksoners,  seemed  to  announce  the  presence  of  a 
more  than  king«  Whenever  he  entered  a  town, 
the  ambassadorial  procession  vnis  led  by  260  boys 
singing  national  songs;  then  followed  his  hounds, 
led  in  couples ;  and  these  were  succeeded  by  eight 
waggons,  each  with  five  large  horses,  and  t^e  dri- 
vers in  new  frocks.  Every  waggon  was  covered 
with  skins,  and  guarded  by  two  men  and  a  fierce 
mastifif ;  two  of  the  waggons  were  loaded  with  ale, 
to  be  distributed  to  the  people;  one  carried  the 
vessels  and  furniture  of  his  chapel,  another  of  his 
bed-chamber ;  a  fifth  was  loaded  with  his  kitchen 
apparatus;  a  sixth  carried- his  abundant  plate  and 
wardrobe ;  and  the  other  two  were  devoted  to  the 
use  of  his  household  servants.  After  the  waggons 
came  twelve  sumpter-horses,  a  monkty  riding  on 
eachi  v^i^  a  groom  behind  on  hU  knees.  Then  came 
the  esquires,  carrying  the  shields,  and  leading  the 
war-horses  of  their  respective  knights ;  then  other 
esqmres  (youths  .of  gentle  biith),  fidconers,  ofilicers 
of  the  household,  knights  and  priests ;  and  last  of 
all  appeared  the  great  chancellor  himself  with  his 
familiar  friends.  As  Beoket  passed  in  this  guises 
the  French  were  heard  to  exclaim,  *«  What  manner 
of  man  must  the  King  of  England  be,  when  his 
chancellor  travels  in  such  state  !*'^  Henry  encour- 
aged all  this  pomp  and  magnificence,  and  seems  to 
have  taken  a  lively  enjoyment  in  the  spectacle, 
though  he  sometimes  twitted  the  chancellor  on  the 
finery  of  his  attire.  All  such  offices  of  government 
as  were  not  performed  by  the  ready  and  indefati- 
gable king  himself  were  left  to  Becket,  who  had  no 
competitor  in  authority.  Secret  enemies  he  had 
in  abundance,  but  never  even  a  momentary  rival 
in  the  royal  favor.  The  minister  and  king  Uved 
together  like  brothers ;  and  according  to  a  contem- 
porary,* who  knew  more  of  Henry  than  any  other 
that  has  written  concerning  him,  it  was  notorious 
to  all  men  that  they  were  cor  unum  et  anima  una 
(of  one  heart  and  one  mind  in  afi  things).  With 
his  chancellor  Henry  gave  fre^  scope  to  a  facetious 
frolicsome  humor,  which  was  natural  to  him,  thou^ 
no  prince  could  assume  more  dignity  and  sternness 
when  necessary.  The  amusing  biographer  of 
Becket  tells  the  following  well-known  story.  One 
day  as  ^e  king  and  his  chanceHor  were  riding  to- 
gether through  the*  streets  of  London  in  cold  and 
stormy  weather,  the  king  saw  coming  toward  them 
a  poor  M.  man  in  a  thin  coat  worn  to  tatters. 
•*  Would  it  not  be  very  praiseworthy  to  give-  that 
poor  man  a  good  warm  cloak  ?"  said  the  king.  •*  It 
would,  surely,"  repHed  the  chancellor;  ««and  you 
do  well,  sir,  in  turning  your  eyes  and  thoughts  to 
such  objects.*'  While  they  were  thus  talking,  they 
came  near  to  the  poor  man,  and  the  king,  turning  to 
the  chancellor,  said,  "  You  shall  have  the  merit  of 
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thu  good  deed  of  chariQr :"  then  suddenly  laying 
hold  of  Socket's  fine  new  cloak,  which  was  of  icir- 
let  doth,  lined  with  ermine,  he  tried  to  pull  it  from 
his  shoulders.  The  chancellor  defended  himielf 
for  some  time,  and  pulling  and  tugging  at  one  another, 
they  had  both  of  them  like  to  have  faHen  ofi"  their 
horses  in  the  street ;  but,  in  the  end,  Becket  let  go 
his  cbak,  whiefa  the  king  gave  to  the  beggar,  who 
went  his  way  not  less  pleased  than  surprised ;  while 
the  courtiers  in  the  royal  train  lamped,  like  good 
courtiers,  at  the  passing  pleasantry  of  their  mwter. 
The  chancellor  was  an  admirable  horseman,  and 
expert  in  hunting  and  hawking,  and  aU  the  sports  of 
the  field.  These  accomplishments,  and  a  never- 
failing  wit  and  vivacity,  made  him  the  constsnt  com- 
panion of  the  king's  leisure  hours,  and  the  sharer 
(it  is  hiuled)  in  less  innocent  plaasurea— for  Heuy 
was  a  very  inconstant  husband,  and  had  much  of 
the  Norman  licentiousnesB.  At  the  same  time 
Becket  was  an  able  mmister,  and  his  administratioD 
was  not  only  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  his 
master,  but,  on  the  whole,  extremely  beneficial  to 
the  nation.  Most  of  the  useful  measures  which 
distinguished  the  early  part  of  the  king's  rei^  have 
been  attributed  to  his  advice,  hum  discriminating 
genius,  and  good  intontions.  Sueh  were  the  resto- 
ration of  internal  tranquiyity,  the  enrbing  of  the 
baronial  power,  the  better  appointment  of  judges, 
the  reform  in  the  currency,  and  the  encouragement 
given  to  trade,  the  protection  of  which  in  foreign 
countries  now  became  an  object  of  great  attention 
to  the  government.  He  certainly  could  not  be  ac- 
cused of  entortaining  a  low  notion  of  the  royiJ 
prerogative,  or  of  any  lukewammess  in  exacting  the 
rights  of  the  king.  He  hnmUed  the  lay  aristocracy 
whenever  he  could,  and  more  than  once  attacked 
the  extravagant  privileges,  immunities,  and  exemp- 
tions claimed  by  the  aristocracy  of  the  church.  He 
insisted  that  the  bishops  and  abbots  should  pay  the 
soutage  for  the  war  of  Toulouse  like  the  lay  vassab 
of  the  crown,  and  this  drew  upon  him  the  violent 
invectives  of  many  of  the  hierarchy,  Gilbert  Fdiot, 
the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  among  others,  accusing  him 
of  plunging  the  sword  into  the  bosom  of  Mother 
Church,  and  threatening  him  with  excommunicatiOD. 
One  day  in  his  synod,  when  some  bishops  exalted  the 
independence  of  the  church  at  the  expense  of  the 
royal  authority,  the  chancellor  openly  contradicted 
their  pretensions,  and  reminded  them  in  a  tone  of  se- 
verity that  they,  as  men  of  the  church,  were  bound 
to  the  king  by  the  same  oath  as  the  men  of  the  sword 
— by  the  oath  to  preserve  him  in  life,  limbs,  dignity, 
and  honors.^  All  this  tended  to  convinee  Henry  thst 
Becket  was  the  proper  person  to  name  primate,  as 
one  who  had  already  given  proofs  of  a  spirit  greatly 
averse  to  ecclesiastical  encroach noents,  and  of  an  af- 
fection and  devotion  to  his  own  interests  that  prom- 
ised to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  him  in  a  project 
which,  in  common  with  other  European  sovereigns, 
he  had  much  at  heart,  namely,  to  check  the  growing 
power  of  Borne  and  curtail  the  privileges  of  the 
priesthood.  Although  his  conduct  had  not  been  very 
priest-like,  he  was  popular :  the  king's  fiivor  and  in- 
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teDtioiw  were  well  knowii«  and  accordingly,  in  1161, 
whan  hk  oU  patron  Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbniy,  died,  the  public  Yoiee  designated  Becketas 
the  man  who  mnat  inevitahly  sncceed  him ;  and  after 
a  facaacy  of  about  thirteen  months,  during  which 
Heiuy  drew  the  reT«Miies,  he  was  appointed  Pri- 
mate of  all  England. 

From  that  m^Moent  Beoket  was  an  altered  man : 
the  soldier,  aCateaman,  hunter,  courtier,  man  of  the 
worU,  and  man  of  pleasure,  became  a  rigid  and 
ascetic  monk,  renouncing  eyen  the  innocent  enjoy- 
meals  of  life,  together  with  the  service  of  his  more 
friend  than  master,  and  resolving  to  perish  by  a 
akw  martyrdom  rather  than  suffer  the  king  to  in- 
vade the  amallest  privilege  of  the  church.  Although 
he  then  retained,  and  afterward  showed  a  some- 
what inconeiateat  anxiety  to  preserve,  certain  other 
workily  honors  and  places  of  trust,  he  resigned  the 
ehancellorahip  in  spite  of  the  wishes  of  the  king — 
he  discarded  aH  hb  former  companions  and  mag- 
nificent retinne — ^he  threw  off  his  splendid  attire — 
he  discharged  his  choice  cooks  and  his  cupbearers, 
to  surround  himself  with  monks  and  beggars  (whose 
feet  he  daily  washed),  to  ck>^e  himself  in  sackck>th, 
to  eat  the  coarsest  food,  and  drink  water,  rendered 
bitter  by  the  mixture  of  unsavory  herbs.  The  rest 
of  his  penitence,  his  {Hrayers,  his  works  of  charity 
in  hospitala  and  pest-houses,  which  soon  caused  his 
name  to  be  revered  as  that  of  a  saint,  and  his  person 
to  be  IbUowed  by  the  prayers  and  acclamations  of 
the  peof^,  would  lead  us  from  our  present  pur- 
pose. With  the  views  the  king  was  known  to  en- 
tertain in  diurph  matters,  the  collision  was  inevita- 
ble, yet  It  certainly  was  the  archbishop  who  began 
the  contest,  and  it  is  most  unfair  to  attempt  to  con- 
ceal or  shnr  6ver  this  fact.  In  1163,  about  a  year 
sfter  his  elevation,  Becket  raised  a  loud  compkint 
00  the  Qsnrpaitions  by  the  king  and  laity  of  the 
ri^ts  and  property  of  the  church.  He  claimed 
booses  and  lands  which,  if  they  ever  had  been  in- 
cMed  in  the  endowments  of  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
had  been  Car  generations  in  the  possession  of  kiy 
frmifies.  it  is  curious  to  see  castles  and  places  of 
wtr  figuring  in  his  list.  From  the  king  himself  he 
demanded  the  strong,  and  then  most  important, 
cattle  of  Rochester,  which  he  said  was  his,  as 
Arehbisbop  of  Canterbury.  From  the  £arl  of 
Clare,  whose  family  had  posseased  them  in  fief 
ever  since  the  Conquest,  he  demanded  the  strong 
castle  and  the  barony  of  Tunbridge ;  and  from  other 
barons,  possessions  of  a  hke  nature.  But  to  com- 
plete the  indignation  of  Heniy,  who  had  laid  it 
down  as  an  indispensable  and  unchangeable  rule  of 
fOTemoMnt,  that  no  vassal  who  held  in  capiU  of 
the  crown  should  be  excooununicated  without  his 
previous  knowledge  and  consent,  he  hurled  the 
thimdera  of  the  church  at  the  head  of  William  de 
ETnsfordv  a  military  tenant  of  the  crown,  for  forci- 
b^  ejecting  a  priest  ooUated  to  the  rectory  of  that 
inaoor  by  the  ardkbishop,  and  for  pretending,  as 
bid  of  tibe  manor,  to  a  right  over  that  liring.  When 
Henry  otdered  him  to  revoke  the  sentence,  Becket 
told  him  that  it  was  not  for  the  king  to  inform  him 
whom  he  should  absolve  and  whom  excommunicate 
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— a  right  and  faculty  Appertaining  solely  to  the 
church.  The  king  then  resorted  from  remon- 
strances to  threats  of  vengeance;  and  Becket, 
bending  for  awhile  before  the  storm,  absolved  the 
knight,  but  reluctantly  and  with  a  bad  grace.'  In 
the  course  of  the  following  year,  the  king  matured 
his  project  for  subjecting  the  clergy  to  the  authority 
of  the  civil  courts  for  murder,  felony,  and  other 
crimes;  and  to  this  reform,  in  a  council  held  at' 
Westminster,  he  formally  demanded  the  assent  of 
the  archbishop  and  the  other  prelates.  The  leni- 
ency of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  to  offenders  in  holy 
orders  seemed  almost  to  give  an  immunity  to  crime, 
and  a  recent  case,  in  which  a  clergyman  had  been 
but  slightly  punished  for  the  most  atrocious  of  of- 
fences, called  aloud  for  a  change  of  court  and  prac- 
tice, and  lent  unanswerable  arguments  to  the  min- 
isters and  advocates  of  the  king.  The  bishops, 
however,  with  one  voice,  rejected  the  proposed 
innovations,  upon  which  Henry  asked  them  if  they 
would  merely  promise  to  observe  the  ancient  cus- 
toms of  the  re^m.  Becket  and  his  brethren,  with 
the  exception  only  of  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Chichepter, 
answered  that-  they  would  observe  them,  **  ssring 
their  order."  On  this  the  king  immediately  de- 
prived the  archbishop  of  the  manor  of  Eye  and  the 
castle  of  Berkhampstead,  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  allowed  to  retain.  Finding,  however,  that  the 
biceps  feU  from  his  side  instead  of  supporting  his 
quarrel,  and  being  on  one  side  menaced  by  the 
king  and  lay  nobles,  and  on  the  other,  it  is  said,  ad- 
rised  to  submit  by  the  pope  himself,  Becket  shortly 
afterward,  at  a  great  council  held  at  Clarendon,  in 
Wiltshire  (25th  January,  1164),  consented  to  sign 
a  series  of  enactments  embodying  the  several  points 
insisted  upon  by  the  king,  and  hence  caUed  the 
»« Constitutions  of  Clarendon ;"  but  he  refused  to  put 
his  seal  to  them,  and  immediately  after  vrithdrew 
from  the  court,  and  even  from  the  service  of  the 
altar,  to  subject  himself  to  the  harshest  penance  for 
haring  acted  contrary  to  his  inward  conviction. 
Subsequently  the  pope  rejected  the  *'  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon,"  with  the  exception  only  of  six  arti- 
cles of  minor  importance ;  and  the  archbishop  was 
then  encouraged  to  persist  by  the  only  superior  he 
acknowledged  in  this  world. 

The  king  being  now  determined  to  keep  no 
measures,  nor  restrict  himself  to  a  purely  legal 
course,  assembled  a  great  council  in  the  town  of 
Northampton,  and  summoned  the  archbishop  to 
appear  before  it.  He  was  charged,  in  the  first 
place,  with  a  breach  of  allegiance  and  acts  of  con- 
tempt against  the  king.  He  offered  a  plea  in  ex- 
cuse, but  Henry  swore,  *'  by  God's  eyes,"  '  that  he 
would  have  justice  in  its  full  extent,  and  the  court 
condemned  Becket  to  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chat- 
tels ;  but  this  forfeiture  was  immediately  commuted 
for  a  fine  of  500^  The  next  day  the  king  required 
him  to  refund  300Z.  which  he  had  received  as 

>  Genrmse  of  Caaterbaiy. — ^DieetOb  ~FiU-Steph.  Epiit.  St.  Thorn. 
—Hirt.  Qoad. 

I  This  WM  B»wrfB  nraal  oftth  when  mnch  ozoitad.  Tho  oaUm  of 
all  these  king*  woald  make  a  cnrtoaa  collection  of  blasphemy.  The 
chroniclers  have  been  careful  to  preserre  them,  and,  uoaaridng  to  th«ir 
reoorda,  nearl/  ettrj  king  had  hia  diatinetiTa  oath. 
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warden  of  E^^e  and  Berkhampstead,  and  6002; 
which  he  ^  (the  king)  had  giren  him  before  the 
walls  of  Tonlouse ;  and,  on  the  third  day,  he  was 
required  to  render  an  account  of  all  his  receipts 
from  vacant  abbeys  and  bishoprics  during  his  chan- 
cellorship, die  balance  due  thereon  to  the  crown 
being  set  down  at  the  enormous  sum  of  44,000 
marks.  Becket  now  perceived  that  the  king  was 
l)ent  on  his  utter  ruin.  For  a  moment  he  was 
overpowered ;  but,  recovering  his  firmness  and  self- 
possession,  which  never  forsook  him  for  long  inter- 
vals, he  said  he  was  not  bound  to  plea  on  that 
count,  seeing  that,  at  his  consecration  as  archbishop, 
he  had  been  publicly  released  by  the  king  from  all 
such  claims.  He  demanded  a  conference  with  the 
b'whops ;  but  these  dignitaries  had  olready  declared 
for  the  court,  and  the  majority  of  them  now  ad- 
vised him  to  resign  the  primacy  as  the  only  step 
which  could  restore  peace  tX>  the  church  and  nation. 
His  health  gave  way  under  these  troubles,  and  he 
was  confined  to  a  sick>bed  for  the  two  following 
days.  His  indomitable  mind,  however^  yielded 
none  of  its  firmness  and  (we  must  add)  its  pride. 
He  considered  the  bishops  as  cowards  and  time- 
servers,  and  resolved  to  retain  that  post  from  which, 
having  once  been  placed  in  it,  it  was  held,  by  all 
IftW  and  custom,  he  could  never  be  deposed  by  the 
temporal  power,  or  by  any  authority  except  that  of 
the  Pope.  It  is  said  that  he  thought  of  going  bare- 
foot to  the  palace,  and  throwing  himself  at  the 
king's  feet,  \o  appeal  to  his  pity  and  the  remem- 
brance of  their  old  and  dear  friendship, — a  course 
which  would  probably  have  eflTected  a  reoonciiia* 
tion,  for  the  king  was  not  of  a  harsh  or  unforgiving 
disposition,  and  his  pride .  would  have  been  con- 
ciliated by  the  outward  semblance  of  subnussion. 
But,  in  the  end,  Becket  adopted  a  line  of  conduct 
much  more  natural  to  his  character,  resolving  to 
deny  the  authority  of  the  court  and  brave  the  king 
in  his  wrath.  On  the  morning  of  the  decisive  day 
(October  16th,  1164y,  he  celebrated  the  mass  of 
St.  Stephen,  the  first  Martyr,  the  ofifice  of  which 
begins  with  these  words : — ««  Sederunt  principes  et 
adversum  me  loquebantnr.'*  (Princes  also  did  eit 
and  speak  against  me.  Ps.  cxix.  33.)  After  the 
mass,  he  set  out  for  the  court,  arrayed  aa  he  was  in 
his  pontifical  robes.  He  went  on  horseback,  bear- 
ing the  archiepiscopal  cross  in  his  right  hand,  and 
holding  the  reins  in  his  left.  When  he  dismounted 
at  the  pidace,  one  of  his  sufifragans  would  have 
borne  the  cross  before  him  in  the  usual  manner,  but 
he  would  not  let  it  go  out  of  his  hands,  saying,  •^  It 
is  most  reason  I  should  bear  the  cross  myself; 
under  the  defence  thereof  I  may  remain  in  safety ; 
and,  beholding  this  ensign,  I  need  not  doubt  under 
what  prince  I  serve." — *•  But,''  said  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  an  old  rival  and  enemy  of  Becket,  *•  it  is 
defying  the  king  our  lord  to  come  in  this  fiiahtoQ  to 
his  court  ;-*^but  the  king  has  a  aword,  the  point  of 
which  is  sharper  than  that  of  thy  pastoral  atafif.** 
A§  the  primate  entered,  the  king,  enraged  at  his 
unexpected  manner  of  presenting  himself,  rose 
from  his  seat  and  withdrew  to  an  inner  apartment, 
whither  the  barons  and  bishops  aoon  followed  him, 


leaving  Becket  alone  in  the  vast  haO,  or  attended 
only  by  a  few  of  his  clerks  or  the  inferior  clergy, 
the  whole  body  of  whibh,  unlike  the  dignitaries  of 
the  church,  inclined  to  his  person  and  cause. 
These  poor  clerks  trembled  and  were  sore  dis- 
mayed ;  but  not  so  Becket,  who  seated  himself  ou 
a  bench,  and  still  holding  his  cross  erect,  cahnly 
awaited  the  event*  He  was  not  made  to  i^ait 
Icng :  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  terrified  at  the  exces- 
sive exasperation  of  the  sovereign,  came  forth  from 
the  inner  apartment,  and  throwing  himself  on  his 
knees,  impk>red  the  primate  to  have  pity  on  hunself 
and  his  brethren  the  bishops,  for  the  king  had 
vowed  to  slay  the  first  of  them  that  should  attempt 
to  excuse  his  conduct.  **Thou  feareat,'*  replied 
Becket ;  «<  flee  then !  thou  canst  not  understand  the 
tilings  that  are  of  God  !"  Soon  afterward,  the  rest 
of  the  bishops  appeared  in  a  body,  and  Hilary  of 
Chichester,  speaking  in  the  name  of  all,  said, 
*«Thou  wast  our  primate,  but  now  we  disavow 
thee,  because,  after  having  promised  faith  to  the 
king,  our  common  lord,  and  sworn  to  maintain  his 
royal  customs,  thou  hast  endeavored  to  destroy 
them,  and  hast  broken  thine  oath.  We  proclaim 
thee,  then,  a  traitor,  and  tell  thee  we  will  no  longer 
obey  a  perjured  archbishop,  but  place  ourselves  and 
our  cause  under  the  protection  of  our  lord  the  Pope, 
and  summon  thee  to  answer  us  before  him." — '*  I 
hear,"  said  Becket,  and  he  deigned  no  further 
reply. 

According  to  Roger  of  Hoveden,  the  archbishop 
was  accused  in  the  council  chamber  of  the  im* 
possible  crime  of  magic;  and  the  barons  pro- 
nounced a  sentence  of  imprisonment  against  him. 
The  door  of  that  chamber  soon  opened,  and  Robert, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  followed  by  the  barons,  stepped 
forth  into  the  hall  to  read  the  sentence,  beginning 
in  the  usual  old  Norman  French  form, — «*Oyez- 
ci.'*  The  archbishop  rose,  and,  intermptuig  him, 
said,  *«  Son  and  earl,  hear  me  first.  Thou  knowest 
with  how  much  fiuth  I  served  the  king, — ^with  how 
much  reluctance  and  only  to  please  him,  I  accepted 
my  present  charge,  and  ia  what  manner  I  was 
declared  free  from  all.  secuku*  clatms  whatsoever. 
Touching  the  things  which  haf^ned  before  my 
consecration,  I  ought  -not  to  anawer,  nor  will  I 
answer.  -You,  moreover,  are  all  my  children  in 
God,  and  neither  law  nor  reason  permits  you  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  your  fathier.  I  forbid  you  there- 
fore to  judge  me; — I  decline  your  tribunal,  and 
refer  my  quarrel  to  the  decision  of  the  Pope.  To 
him  I  appeal :  and  now,  under  the  holy  protection 
of  the  CathoUc  church  and  the  apostolic*  see,  I 
depart  in  peace  <"  After  this  counter  appeal  to 
the  power  which  hie  adversaries  had  been  the  first 
to  invoke,  Becket  slowly  strode  through  the  crowd 
toward  the  door  of  the  hall.  When  near  tbe 
threshold,  the  spirit  of  the  soldier,  which  was  not 
yet  extinguished  by  the  aspirations  of  the  saint, 
blaeed  forth  in  a  withering  look  and  a  fow  hasty 
but  impassioned  words.  Some  of  the  courtiers  and 
retainers  of  the  king  threw  at  him  straw  or  rushes, 
which  they  gathered  from  the  floor,  and  caUed  him 
traitor  and  false  perjurer.     Turning  round  and 
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drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  he  cried,  *'  If 
my  ho]y  caliing  did  not  forbid  it,  I  would  make  my 
answer  with  my  sword  to  those  cowards  who  call 
me  traitor.'  He  then  mounted  his  horse  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  lower  clergy  and  common 
people,  and  rode  in  a  sort  of  triumph  to  his  lodg- 
ings, the  populace  shouting,  *«  Blessed  be  God  who 
hath  delivered  his  servant  firom  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.'*  The  strength  of  Becket's  party  was  in 
the  popular  body;  and  it  has  been  supposed,  with 
some  reason,  that  hia  English  birth  and  Saxon 
descent  contributed,  no  less  than  his  sudden  sanc- 
tity, to  endear  him  to  the  people,  who  had  never 
before  seen  one  of  their  race  elevated  to  such 
dignities.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  very 
popular,  even  when  nothing  more  than  a  profime 
chancellor,  and  at  this  critical  moment  he  resorted 
ts  means  that  could  hardly  fiul  of  giving  enthusiasm 
to  the  feelings  of  the  multitude.  The  stately 
bishops,  as  we  have  said,  had  fallen  from  his  side, 
— the  lordly  abbots  remained  aloof  in  their  houses, 
— the  maaa  of  his  own  clerical  followers  had  for- 
saken him, — the  lay  nobles  of  the  land  were  almost 
to  a  man  his  declared  enemies:  his  house  was 
empty,  and  in  a  spirit  of  imitation  which  sdme  will 
deem  preanmptuous,  he  determined  to  fill  it  with 
the  paapers  of  the  town  and  the  lowly  wayfarers 
from  the  road-»side.  «« Suffer,"  said  he,  ^*  all  the 
poor  people  to  come  into  the  place,  that  we  may 
make  merry  together  in  the  Lord."  **  And  haVing 
thns  spoken,  the  people  had  free  entrance,  so  that 
all  the  halb  and  all  the  chambers  of  the  house  being 
forniahed  with  tables  and  stools,  they  were  con- 
veniently placed,  and  served  with  meat  and  drink 
to  the  full,"  *  the  archbishop  supping  with  them 
and  doing  the  honors  of  the  feast.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening  he  sent  to  the  king  to  ask  leave  to 
retire  beyond  sea,  and  he  was  told  that  he  should 
receive  an  answer  on  the  following  morning.  The 
BKidem  historians,  who  take  the  most  unfavorable 
view  of  the  king's  conduct  in  these  particulars, 
intimate  more  or  less  broadly  that  a  design  was  on 
Coot  for  preventing  the  archbishop  from  ever  seeing 
that  morrow;  but  the  circumstances  of  time  and 
place,  and  the  character  of  Henry,  are  opposed  to 
the  belief  that  secret  assassination  was  contem- 
plated; nor  does  any  contemporary  writer  give 
reasonable  grounds  for  entertaining  such  a  belief, 
or  indeed  say  more  than  that  the  archbishop's 
friends  were  sorely  frightened,  and  thought  such 
a  tragical  termination  of  the  quarrel  a  highly 
probable  event.  Becket,  however,  took  his  de- 
paitore  as  if  he  himself  feared  violence.  He  stole 
oat  of  tlie  town  of  Northampton  at  the  dead  of 
Bight,  dUguiaed  as  a  simple  monk,  and  calling  him* 
self  Brother  Dearman ;  and  being  foUowed  only  by 
two  elerks  and  a  domestic  servant,  he  hastened 
Coward  the  coast,  hiding  by  day  and  pursuing  hia 
jonmey  by  night.  The  season  was  hx  advanced, 
lad  the  stormy  winds  of  November  swept  the 

>  Fks-Stsflb.— GcfraM.— <Srym.~Die«to.  DJMto,  we  know,  was  nt 
Att  awtif ,  avt  whM  giwa  mof  «)ttr  interest  k«  the  »ooo«nta  of  ii 
«,  that  it  m  probebU  the  other  three  chroniclerii  who  were  liU  cloiely 
tarauKtad  with  Becket,  were  also  preient. 


waters  of  th^e  Channel  when  he  reached  the  coast  f 
but  Becket  embarked  in  a  small  boat,  and  after 
many  perils  and  fatiguea,  landed  at  GraveUnes,  in 
Flanders,  on  the  fifteenth  day  after  his  departure 
from  Northampton. 

From  the  sefr-port  of  Gravelines  he  and  his  corn- 
panions  walked  on  foot,  and  in  very  bad  condition, 
to  the  monastery  of  St.  Bertin,  near  to  Namur, 
where  he  waited  a  short  time  the  success  of  his 
applications  to  the  King  of  France,  and  the  Pope 
Alexander  III.,  who  had  fixed  his  residence  for  a 
time  in  the  city  of  Sens.  Their  answers  were 
most  favorable;  for,  fortunately  for  Becket,  the 
jealousy  and  disunion  between  Uie  kings  of  France 
and  England  disposed  Louis  to  protect  the  ob- 
noxious exile,  in  order  to  vex  and  weaken  Henry ; 
and  the  Pope,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  a  magnificent 
embassy  dispatched  to  him  by  the  English  sove<> 
reign,  determined  to  support  die  cause  of  the  pri- 
mate as  that  of  truth,  of  justice,  and  the  church. 
The  splendid  abbey  of  Pontigny,  in  Burgundy,  was 
assigned  to  him  as  an  honorable  and  secure  asylum; 
and  the  pope  reinvested  him  with  his  archiepiscopal 
dignity,  which  he  had  surrendered  into  his  hands, 
notwithstanding  the  urgent  wish  of  some  of  the 
cardinals  that  Alexander  would  keep  his  resigna- 
tion, which  would  allow  of  a  new  primate  being 
appointed  for  England,  and  so  put  an  end  to  a  dan- 
gerous controversy.  Encouraged  by  the  counte- 
nance he  thus  received  from  the  pope,  Becket  now 
declared  that  Christ  was  again  tried  in  his  case 
before  a  lay  tribunal,  and  crucified  afresh  in  the 
person  of  himself,  the  servant  of  Christ. 

As  soon  as  Henry  was  informed  of  these  par- 
ticulars, he  issued  writs  to  the  sheriffs  of  England, 
commanding  them  to  seize  all  rents  and. possessions 
of  the  primate  within  their  jurisdictions,  and  to 
detain  all  bearers  of  appeals  to  the  pope  till  the 
king's  pleasure  should  be  made  known  to  them. 
He  also  commanded  the  justices  of  the  kingdom  to 
detain  in  like  manner  all  bearers  of  papers,  whether 
from  the  pope  or  Becket,  that  purported  to  pro- 
nounce excommunication  or  interdict  on  the  realm, 
—all  persons,  whether  lay  or  ecclesiastic,  who 
should  adhere  to  such  sentence  of  interdict, — and 
all  clerks  attempting  to  leave  the  kingdom  without 
a  passport  from  the  king.  The  primate's  name 
was  struck  out  of  the  Liturgy,  and  the  revenues  of 
every  clergyman  who  had  either  followed  him  into 
France,  or  had  sent  him  aid  and  money,  were 
seized  by  the  crown.  If  Henry's  vengeance  had 
stopped  here  it  mij^t  have  been  excused,  if  not 
justified ;  but,  irritated  to  madness  by  the  tone  of 
defiance  his  enemy  assumed  in  a  foreign  country* 
he  proceeded  to  further  vindictive  and  most  dis- 
graceful measures,  issuing  one  common  sentence 
of  banishment  against  all  who  were  connected  with 
Becket,  either  by  the  ties  of  relationship  or  those 
of  friendship.  The  list  of  proscription  contained 
four  hundred  names,  for  the  wives  and  children  of 
Becket's  friends  were  included ;  and  it  is  said  that 
they  were  all  bound  by  an  oath  to  show  themselvee 
in  ^etr  miserable  exile  to  die  cause  of  their  ruin« 
that  his  heart  might  be  wrung  by  the  sight  of  the 
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misery  he  had  brought  down  upon  the  heads  of  all 
those  who  were  most  dear  to  him.  It  is  added 
that  his  cell  at  Pontigny  was  accordingly  beset  by 
these  exiles,  but  that  he  finally  succeeded  io  reliev- 
ing their  immediate  wants  by  interesting  the  King 
of  France,  the  Queen  of  Sicily,  and  the  Pope,  in 
their  favor. 

In  1165,  the  year  after  Becket's  flight,  Henry 
sustained  no  small  disgrace  from  the  result  of  a 
campaign,  in  which  he  personally  commanded, 
against  the  Welsh.  That  hardy  people  had  risen 
once  more  in  arms  in  1163,  but  had  been  defeated 
by  an  Anglo-Norman  army,  which  subsequently 
plundered  and  wasted  with  fire  the  county  of  Car- 
marthen. Somewhat  more  than  a  year  later,  a 
nephew  of  Rees-ap-Gryffiths,  prince  or  king  of 
South  Wales,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  and  the 
uncle  asserting  he  had  been  assassinated  by  the 
secret  emissaries  of  a  neighboring  Norman  baron, 
collected  the  mountaineers  of  the  south,  and  began 
a  fierce  and  successful  warfare,  in  which  he  was 
presently  joined  by  his  old  allies,  Gwynned,  the 
prince  of  North  Wales,  and  Owen  Cyvelioch,  the 
leader  of  the  clans  of  Powisknd.  One  Norman 
castle  fell  after  another,  and,  when  hostilities  had 
continued  for  some  time,  the  Welsh  pushed  their 
incursions  forward  into  the  level  country.  The 
king,  turning  at  length  his  attention  from  the  church 
quarrel,  which  had  absorbed  it,  drew  together  an 
army  «<as  well  of  Englishmen  as  strangerd,''  and 
hastened  to  the  Welsh  marches.  At  his  approach 
the  mountaineers  withdrew  **  to  their  starting  holes,*' 
their  woods,  and  strait  passages.  Henry,  without 
regard  to  difficulties  and  dangers,  followed  them, 
and  a  general  action  was  fought  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cieroc.  The  Welsh  were  defeated,  and  fled 
to  then:  uplands.  Henry,  still  following  them, 
penetra^d  as  far  as  the  lofty  Berwin,  at  the  foot  of 
which  he  encamped.  A  sudden  storm  of  rain  set 
in,  and  continued  until  all  the  streams  and  torrents 
were  fearfully  swollen,  and  the  valley  was  deluged. 
Meanwhile  the  natives  gathered  on  the  ridges  of 
the  mountain  of  Berwin;  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  more  from  the  war  of  the  elements  than  of 
man  that  the  king's  army  retreated  in  great  dis- 
order and  with  some  loss.  Henry  had  hitherto 
showed  himself  remarkably  free  from  the  cruelty 
of  his  age,  but  his  mind  was  now  embittered,  and 
in  a  hasty  moment  he  resolved  to  take  a  barbarous 
vengeance  on  the  persons  of  the  hostages  whom 
the  Welsh  princes  had  placed  in  his  hands,  seven 
years  before,  as  pledges  for  their  tranquillity  and 
allegiance.  The  eyes  of  the  males  were  picked 
out  of  their  heads,  and  the  noses  and  ears  of  the 
females  were  cut  off.  The  old  chroniclers  hardly 
Increase  our  horror  (which  they  intended  to  do) 
when  they  tell  us  that  the  victims  belonged  to  the 
noblest  families  of  Wales.' 

This  reverse  in  England  was  soon  followed  by 
successes  on  the  continent.  A  formidable  insur- 
rection broke  out  in  Brittany  against  Henry's  sub- 
servient ally  Conatt,  who  appMed  te  him  for  succor, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  alliance 
1  OerTMe.— Nswbriff.'-Ginld.  Ckmb.  Itin.— Diceto. 


subsisting  between  them.  The  troops  of  the  king 
entered  by  the  frontier  of  Normandy,  under  pretext 
of  defending  the  legitimate  earl  of  the  Bretons 
against  his  revolted  subjects.  Henry  soon  made 
himself  master  of  Dol  and  several  other  towns, 
which  he  kept  and  garrisoned  with  his  own  soldiers. 
Conan  had  shown  himself  utterly  incapable  of  man- 
aging the  fierce  Breton  nobles,  by  whoee  excesses 
and  cruelties  the  poor  people,  who  were  the  victims 
of  them,  were  ground  to  the  dust.  Henry's  power 
and  abilities  were  well  known  to  the  suffering 
Bretons,  and  a  considerable  par^,  including  the 
priests  of  the  country,  rallied  round  him,  and  hailed 
him  as  a  deliverer.'  Submitting  in  part  to  the 
force  of  circumstances  and  the  wishes  of  Henry, 
and  in  part,  perhaps,  following  his  own  indolent 
incUnations,  Conan  resigned  the  renmant  of  his  au- 
thority into  the  hands  of  his  protector,  who  gov- 
erned the  state  in  the  name  of  his  son  Geoffrey 
and  Conan's  heiress  Constantia,  the  espousals  of 
these  two  children  being  prematurely  solemnized* 
Another  insurrection  ensued ;  but,  though  the  dis- 
affected barons  of  Brittany  formed  a  life  and  death 
league  with  the  dissatisfied  people  of  Maine,  and 
were  assisted,  at  first  secretly  and  then  openly,  by 
the  King  of  France,  they  could  never  make  head 
against  the  power  of  Henry,  who,  in  the  end, 
leveled  most  of  their  castles,  and  disarmed  and 
disheartened  the  turbulent  Bretons.  In  the  course 
of  this  petty  war  Henry  is  accused  by  more  than  one 
French  chronicler  of  making  a  jest  of  the  virtue  of 
his  female  prisoners  and  hostages ;  but  it  is  fair  to 
remark  that,  though  this  is  touching  one  of  his 
known  vices,  these  accounts  are  from  a  prejudiced 
source ;  and  it  is  acknowledged,  even  by  the  same 
writers,  that  he  gave  to  Brittany  tranquillity,  regu- 
lar courts  of  law,  and  prosperity, — ^blessings  which 
were  certainly  worth  more  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  than  the  stormy  national  independence  they 
had  before  enjoyed.  In  the  month  of  December, 
1166,  Henry  kept  his  court  in  the  famed  old  castle 
on  Mount  St.  Michael,  whence  his  eye  could  range 
over  the  long  and  extending  land  of  Brittany,  and 
there  he  was  visited  by  William  the  Lion,  who  had 
recently  ascended  the  Scottish  throne,  on  the  death 
of  his  brother,  Malcolm  IV. 

While  stiU  abroad  he  ordered  a  tax  to  be  levied 
on  all  his  subjects,  whether  English  or  foreign,  for 
the  support  of  the  war  in  the  Holy.  Land,  which 
was  taking  a  turn  more  and  more  unfavorable  to 
the  Christians ;  but  at  the  very  time  his  peace  was 
broken  by  his  own  war  with  the  church  and  the 
unremitting  hostility  of  Becket.  In  the  month  of 
May  the  banished  archbishop  went  from  Pontigny 
to  Vezeley,  near  Anxerre,  and  encouraged  by  the 
pope,  who  intimated  that  be  might  proceed  without 
any  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  see  of  Rome,  he 
repaired  to  the  church  on  the  great  festival  of  the 
Ascension,  when  it  was  most  crowded  with  people, 
and  mounting  the  pulpit  there,  ''with  book,  bell, 
and  candle,*'  solemnly  cursed  and  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  against^e  defenders 
of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  the  detainers  of 
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the  sequestrated  propertj  of  the  church  of  Canter- 
bory,  and   those  who  imprisoned  or  persecuted 
either  laymen  «or  clergy  on  his  account.     This 
done,  he   more    particularly  excommunicated   by 
name  lUchard  de  Lucy,  Joycelin  Baliol,  and  four 
other  of  Henry's  courtiers  and  prime  favorites.^ 
The  king  was  at  Chinon,  in  Anjou,  when  he  was 
startled  by  this  new  sign  of  life  given  by  his  ad- 
versary.    Though  in  general  a  great  master  of  his 
feelings  and  passions,  Henry  was  subject  to  ex- 
cesses of  ungovernable  fuiy,  and  on  this  occasion 
he  seems  &irly  to  have  taken  leave  of  his  senses. 
He  cried  out  that  they  wanted  to  kill  him  body  and 
sou] — that  he  was  wretched  in  being  surrounded 
by  cowards  and  traitors,  not  one  of  whom  thought 
of  delivering  him  from  the  insupportable  vexations 
caused  him  by  a  single  man.     He  took  off  his  cap 
and  dashed   it  to  the   ground,   undid  his   girdle, 
threw  his  clothes  about  the  room,  tore  off  the  silk 
coverlet   from   his  bed   and   rolled   upon  it,   and 
j^wed  the  straw  and  rushes, — ^for  it  appears  that 
this  mighty  and  splendid  monarch  had  no  better 
bed.'    His  resentment  did  not  pass  away  with  this 
paroxysm,  and  after  writing  to  the  pope  and  the 
King  of  France,  he  threatened   that,   if  Becket 
should  return  and  continue  to  be  sheltered  at  the 
Abbey  of  Pontigny,  which  belonged  to  the  Cister- 
cians, he  would  seize  all  the  estates  appertaining  to 
that  order  within  his  numerous  dominions.     The 
threat  was  an  alarming  one  to  the  monks,  and  we 
find  Becket  removing  out  of  Burgundy  to  the  town 
of  Sens,  where  a  new  asylum  was  appointed  him 
by  Louis,  who  continued  to  support  him  for  his 
own  views,  but  who  was  unable  or  unwilling  to 
make  any  great  sacrifice  for  him.     A  paltry  war 
was  began  and  ended  by  a  truce  all  within  a  few 
months :  it  was  followed  the  next  year  by  another 
war  equally  short  and  still  more  inglorious  for  the 
French  king;  for,  although  he  had  excited  fresh 
disturbances  in  Brittany  and  Maine,  and  leagued 
himself  with  some  of  Henry's  revolted  barons  of 
Poictou   and   Aquitaine,  he   gained  no   advantage 
whatever  for  himself  was  the  cause  of  ruin  to  most 
of  his  aDies,  and  was  compelled  to  conclude  a  peace 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1169.     Nothing  but 
an  empty  pride  could   have  been  gratified   by  a 
series  of  feudal  oaths ;  but  the  designations  given 
to  his  sons  on  this  occasion  by  the  English  king 
contributed  to  fatal  consequences  which  happened 
fonr  years  later.     Prince  Henry  of  England,  his 
eldest  son,  did  homage  to  his  father-in-law,  the 
King  of  France,  for  Anjou  and  Maine,  as  he  had 
formerly  done  for  Normandy ;  Prince  Richard,  his 
second  son,  did  homage  for  Aquitaine ;  and  Geof- 
frey, his  third  son,  for  Brittany :  and  it  was  after- 
ward assumed  that  these  ceremonies  constituted 
the  boys  sovereigns  and  absolute  masters  of  the 
*<^Teral  dominions  named.    At  the  same  time  the 
two  kings  agreed  upon  a  marriage  between  Prince 
Rrichaid  of  Enghmd  and  Alice,  another  daughter  of 
the  King  of  France,  the  previous  treaty  of  matri- 
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mony  with  the  King  of  Arragon  being  set  aside. 
Sixteen  months  before  these  events  Henry  lost  his 
mother,  the  Empress  Matilda,  who  died  at  Rouen, 
and  was  buried  in  the  celebrated  Abbey  of  Bee, 
which  she  had  enriched  with  the  donations  of  her 
piety  and  penitence.  Her  adventurous,  busy,  rest- 
less tife  ceased  with  the  accession  of  her  able  son 
to  the  throne  of  England;  but  from  the  honored 
retirement  of  Normandy,  to  which  he  wisely  con- 
demned her,  she  continued  to  take  a  lively  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  courts  and  governments,  and  it  is 
said  of  her  that  she  foresaw  Becket's  character,  and 
highly  disapproved  of  his  elevation  to  the  primacy. 
To.  that  extraordinary  man  we  must  now  return, 
for  his  fate  is  so  interwoven  with  that  of  Henry 
that  it  is  difiScult  to  separate  them  for  any  length  of 
time  until  the  grave  closes  over  the  priest;  and 
then  his  ashes,  his  name,  and  writings  will  be 
found  exercising  an  influence  not  only  over  this 
king  but  over  his  successors. 

About  this  time  Henry  was  prevailed  upon  by 
the  Pope,  the  King  of  France,  and  by  some  of  his 
own  friends,  to  assent  to  the  return  of  Becket  and 
his  party.  The  kings  of  France  and  England  met 
at  Montmirail,  in  Perche,  and  Becket  was  ad- 
mitted to  a  conference.  Henry  insisted  on  quali- 
fying his  agreement  to  the  proposed  terms  of  ac- 
commodation by  the  addition  of  the  words,  *•  saving 
the  honor  of  his  kingdom," — a  salvo  which  Becket 
met  by  another  on  his  part,  saying  that  he  was 
willing  to  be  reconciled  to  the  king,  and  obey  him 
in  all  things,  **  saving  the  honor  of  God  and  the 
church."  Upon  this,  Henry,  turning  to  the  King 
of  France,  said, — *♦  Do  you  know  what  would  hap- 
pen if  I  were  to  admit  this  reservation  ?  That  man 
would  interpret  everything  displeasing  to  himself 
as  being  contrary  to  the  honor  of  God,  and  would  so 
invade  all  my  rights:  but  to  show  that  I  do  not 
withstand  God^s  honor,  I  will  here  offer  him  a  con- 
cession ; — ^what  the  greatest  and  holiest  of  his  pre- 
decessors did  unto  the  least  of  mine,  that  let  him 
do  unto  me,  and  I  am  contented  therewith."  AD 
present  exclaimed  that  this  was  enough — that  the 
king  had  humbled  himself  enough.  But  Becket 
still  insisted  on  his  salvo ;  upon  which  the  King  of 
France  said,  he  seemed  to  wish  to  be  "greater 
than  the  saints,  and  better  than  St.  Peter ;"  and 
the  nobles  present  murmured  at  his  unbending 
pride,  and  said  he  no  longer  merited  an  asylum  in 
France.  The  two  kings  mounted  their  horses  and 
rode  away  without  saluting  Becket,  who  retired 
much  cast  down.  No  one  any  longer  oflfered  him 
food  and  lodging  in  the  name  of  Louis,  and  on  his 
journey  back  to  Sens  he  was  reduced  to  live  on  the 
charity  of  the  common  people.^ 

In  another  conference  the  obnoxious  clauses 
on  either  side  were  omitted.  The  business  now 
seemed  in  fair  train ;  but  when  Becket  asked  from 
the  king  the  kiss  of  peace,'  which  was  the  usual 
termination  of  such  quarrels,  Henry*s  irritated 
feelings  prevented  him  from  granting  it,  and  he 
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excused  himself  by  Baying  it  was  only  a  solemn 
oath  taken  formerly,  in  a  moment  of  passion,  never 
to  kiss  Becket,  that  hindered  him  from  giving  this 
sign  of  perfect  reconciliation.  The  primate  must 
have  known  kings  too  well  to  attach  much  value  to 
their  kisses,  but  he  was  resolute  to  wave  no  privi- 
lege and  no  ceremony,  and  this  conference  was 
also  broken  off  in  anger.  Another  brief  quarrel  be- 
tween the  two  kings,  and  an  impotent  raising  of 
banners  on  the  part  of  Louis,  which  threatened  at 
first  to  retard  the  reconciliation  between  Henry 
and  his.  primate,  were  in  fact  the  cause  of  hasten- 
ing that  event ;  for  hostilities  dwindled  into  a  truce, 
the  truce  led  to  another  conference  between  the 
sovereigns,  and  the  conference  to  another  peace,  at 
which  Henry,  who  was  apprehensive  that  the  Pope 
would  finally  consent  to  Becket's  ardent  wishes, 
and  permit  him  to  excommunicate'  his  king  by 
name,  and  pronounce  an  interdict  against  the  whole 
kingdom,  slowly  and  reluctantly  pledged  his  word 
to  be  reconciled  forthwith  to  the  dangerous  exile. 
On  the  22d  of  July,  1170,  a  solemn  congi'ess  was 
held  in  a  spacious  and  most  pleasant  meadow,^  be- 
tween Freteval  and  La  Fert^-Bemard,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Touraine.  The  king  was  there  before  the 
archbishop,  and  as  soon  as  Becket  appeared,  riding 
leisurely  toward  the  tent,  he  spurred  his  horse  to 
meet  him,  and  saluted  him  cap  in  hand.  They 
then  rode  apart  into  the  field,  and  discoursed  to- 
gether for  some  time  in  the  same  familiar  manner 
as  in  bygone  times.  Then  returning  to  his  attend- 
ants, Henry  said  that  he  found  the  archbishop  in 
the  best  possible  disposition,  and  that  it  would  be 
sinful  in  him  to  nourish  rancor  any  longer.  The 
quarrel  has  been  still  further  complicated  by  the 
coronation  of  Henry's  eldest  son,  a  ceremony  which 
had  been  performed  in  the  preceding  month  of 
June  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  in  defiance  of  the 
rights  of  Becket  as  primate.  But  Henry  softened 
his  rancor  on  this  account  in  the  course  of  his  pri- 
vate conversation  with  him. 

The  primate  came  up  accompanied  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Sens  and  other  priests,  and  the 
forms  of  reconciliation  were  completed;  always, 
however,  excepting  the  kiss  of  peace,  which,  ac- 
cording to  some,  Henry  promised  he  would  give  in 
England,  where  they  would  soon  meet.'  The  king, 
however,  condescended  to  hold  Becket*s  stirrup 
when  he  mounted.  By  their  agreement  Becket 
was  to  love,  honor,  and  serve  the  king,  in  as  far 
as  an  archbishop  could  *< render  in  the  Lord" 
service  to  his  sovereign ;  and  Henry  was  to  restore 
immediately  all  the  lands,  and  livings,  and  privi- 
leges of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  and  to  furnish 
Becket  with  funds  to  discharge  his  debts  and  nuike 
the  journey  into  England.  These  terms  were  cer- 
tainly not  kept:  the  lands  were  not  released  for 
four  months;  and,  after  many  vexatious  delays, 
IJecket  was  obliged  to  borrow  money  for  his  jour- 
ney. While  tanying  on  the  French  coast  he  was 
several  times  warned  that  danger  awaited  him  on 
the  opposite  shore.     This  was  not  iraproboble,  as 
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nuiny  resolute  men  had  been  suddenly  driven  from 
the  church  lands,  on  which  they  had  fattened  for 
years,  and  as  he  was  known  to  carry  about  his 
person  letters  of  excommunication  from  the  Pope 
against  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishops  of 
London  and  Salisbury,  whom  he  held  to  be  his 
chief  enemies,  and  who  were  men  likely  to  adopt 
strong  measures  to  prevent  his  promulgating  the 
terrible  sentence.  He  was  even  assured  that 
Ranulf  de  Broc,  a  knight  of  a  family  who  all  bated 
him  to  the  death,  and  who  had  himself  boasted  that 
he  would  not  let  the  archbishop  live  to  eat  a  single 
loaf  of  bread  in  England,  was  lying  with  a  body  of 
soldiers,  between  Canterbury  and  Dover,  in  order 
to  intercept  him.  But  nothing  could  move  Becket, 
who  said  seven  years  of  absence  were  long  enough 
both  for  the  shepherd  and  his  flock,  and  that  he 
would  not  stop  though  he  were  sure  to  be  cut  to 
pieces  as  soon  as  he  landed  on  the  opposite  coast. 
The  only  use  he  made  of  the  warnings  he  received 
was,  to  confide  the  letters  of  excommunication  to  a 
skilful  and  devoted  messenger,  who,  preceding  him 
some  short  time,  stole  into  England  without  being 
suspected,  and  actually  delivered  them  publicly  to 
the  three  bishops,  who  were  as  much  startled  as  if 
a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  at  their  feet.  This  last 
measure  seems  to  have  had  as  much  to  do  with 
Becket*s  death  as  any  anger  of  the  king's.  As  he 
was  on  the  point  of  embarking,  a  vessel  arrived  from 
England.  The  sailors  were  asked  what  were  the 
feelings  of  the  good  English  people  toward  their 
archbishop  ?  They  replied,  that  the  people  would 
hail  his  return  with  transports  of  joy.  This  was  a 
good  omen,  and  he  no  doubt  relied  much  more  on 
the  popular  favor  than  on  the  protection  of  John  of 
Oxford,  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  and  some  others 
whom  Henry  had  sent  to  accompany  him.  He 
sailed  from  France  in  the  same  gloomy  month  of 
the  year  on  which  he  had  begun  his  exile,  and, 
avoiding  Dover,  landed  at  Sandwich,  on  the  1st  of 
December.  At  the  news  of  his  arrival,  the  mari- 
ners, the  peasants,  the  working  people  generally, 
and  the  English  burgesses  fiocked  to  meet  him ;  bat 
none  of  the  rich  and  powerful  welcomed  him ;  and 
the  first  persons  of  rank  he  saw  presented  them- 
selves in  a  menacing  attitude.  These  latter  were  a 
sheriff  of  Kent,  Reginald  de  Warenne,  Ranulf  de 
Broc  (who  had  ridden  across  the  country  from 
Dover),  and  some  relatives  and  allies  of  the  three 
excommunicated  bishops,  who  carried  swords  under 
their  tunics,  and  drew  them  when  they  approached 
the  primate.  John  of  Oxford  conjured  them  to  be 
quiet,  lest  they  should  make  their  king  pass  for  a 
traitor;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  determined 
countenance  of  the  English  multitude  made  more 
impression  on  them  than  his  peaceful  words. 
They  retired  to  their  castles,  and  spread  a  report 
among  their  feudal  compeers  that  Becket  was  liber- 
ating the  serfs  of  the  country,  who  were  marching 
in  his  train  drunk  with  joy  and  hopes  of  vengeance. 
At  Canterbury  the  primate  was  received  with  ac- 
clamations; but  still  it  was  only  the  poor  aod 
lowly  that  welcomed  him.  A  few  days  after,  he 
set  out  for  Woodstock,  to  visit  the  klug*s  elde^t 
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SOD,  Prince  Henry,  who  had  formerly  been  his 
pupil.     Becket  counted   much  oh  his    influence 
over  the  young  prince ;  but  the  party  opposed  to 
him  succeeded  in  preventing  his  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exert  that  influence.    A  royal  messenger 
met  him  on  his  journey,  and  ordered  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  prince,  not  to  enter  any  of  the  royal 
towns  or  castles,  but  to  return  and  remain  within 
his  own  diocese.     The  primate  obeyed,  and,  re- 
turning, spent  some  days  at  Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
which  belonged  to  the  church  of  Canterbury  a  con- 
siderable time  before  the  Norman  conquest.   During 
his  stay  at  Harrow,  Becket  kept  great  hospitality ; 
but  this  virtue  was  probably  exercised  in  regard  to 
persons  of  a  condition  resembling  those  whom  he 
had  bidden  to  his  memorable  feast  at  Northampton ; 
and  the  only  ecclesiastic  of  rank  mentioned  as  doing 
him  honor  was  the  abbot  of  the  neighboring  monas- 
tery of  St.  Albans.     Two  of  his  own  clergy,  Ni- 
i^ellus  de  Saekville,  who  was  called  **  the  usurping 
rector  of  Harrow,"  and  Robert  de  Broc,  the  vicar, 
a  relation  of  his  determined  foe,  Ranulf  de  Broc, 
treated  him  with  great  disrespect,  and  when  he 
was  departing  maimed  the  horse  which  carried  his 
provisions, — an   offence  which  was   not  forgotten 
by  one  who  presumed  to  hurl  the  thunderbolts  of 
damnation.     Becket   returned  to  Canterbury  es- 
corted by  a  host  of  poor  people  armed  with  rustic 
targets  and  rusty  knees.     On  Christmas  day  he 
ascended  the  pulpit  in  the  great  cathedral  church, 
and  delivered  an  eloquent  sermon  on  the  words 
yenio  ad  vos  mcri  inter  vos  (I  come  to  you  to  die 
among  you).     He  told  his  congregation  that  one  of 
their  archbishops  had  been  a  martyr,  and  that  they 
would  probably  soon  see  another;  "but,"  he  added, 
*•  before  I  depart  hence,  I  will  avenge  some  of  the 
wrongs    my  church  has  suffered  during  the   last 
seven  years;    and  he  forthwith  excommunicated 
Ranulf  and    Robert  de  Broc,   and   Nigellus,   the 
rector  of  Harrow.*     This  was  Becket's  last  public 
act.    As  soon  as  his  messengers  had  delivered  his 
letters,  tiie  three  bishops  excommunicated  by  them 
hastened  to  Prince  Henry,  to  complain  of  his  in- 
satiate thirst  of  revenge,  and  to  accuse  him  of  a 
fixed  plan  of  violating  all  the  royal  privileges  and 
the  customs  of  the  land ;  and  almost  immediately 
after  they  crossed  over  to  the  continent,  to  demand 
redress  from   the   king.     "We   implore   it,"  said 
they,  "  both  for  the  sake  of  royalty  and  the  clergy 
—for  your  own  repose  as  well  as  ours.    There  is  a 
man  who  sets  England  on  fire ;  he  marches  with 
troops  of  horse  and  armed  foot,  prowling  round  the 
fortresses,  and  trying  to  get  himself  received  with- 
in them.*"     The  exaggeration  was  not  needed; 
Henry  was  seized  with  one  of  his  most  violent  fits 
of  fury.      "How,"  cried  he,  "a  fellow  that  hath 
«*aten  my  bread, — a  beggar  that  first  came  to  my 
<*nart  on  a  lame  horse,  dares  insult  his  king  and 
Uie  royal  family,  and  tread  upon  the  whole  king- 
dom, and  not  one  of  the  cowards  I  nourish  at  my 
table — not  one  will  deliver  me  from  this  turbulent 
priest.*"    There  were  four  knights  present,  who 
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had  probably  injuries  of  their  own  to  avenge,  and 
whe  took  this  outburst  of  temper  as  a  sufficient 
death-warrant,  and,  without  communicating  their 
sudden  determination  to  the  king  (or,  at  least, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  they  did),  hurried  over  to 
England.  Their  names  were  Reginald  Fitznrse, 
William  Tracy,  Hugh  de  Morville,  and  Richard 
Brito ;  and  they  are  described  by  a  contemporary 
as  being  barons,  and  servants  of  the  king's  bed- 
chamber. Their  intention  was  not  suspected,  nor 
was  their  absence  noticed ;  and  while  they  were 
riding  with  loose  rein  toward  the  coast,  the  king 
was  closeted  with  his  council  of  barons,  who  after 
some  discussion,  which  seems  to  have  occupied 
more  than  one  day,  appointed  three  commissioners 
to  go  and  seize,  according  to  the  forms  of  law,  the 
person  of  Thomas  &  Becket,  on  the  charge  of  high 
treason.  But  the  conspirators,  who  had  bound 
themselves  together  by  an  oath,  left  the  commis- 
sioners nothing  to  do.  Three  days  after  Christmas 
day  they  arrived  secretly  at  Saltwood,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Canterbury,  where  the  De  Broc  family 
had  a  house ;  and  here,  under  the  cover  of  night, 
they  arranged  their  plans — for  precautions  were 
necessary,  in  proceeding  against  the  object  of  the 
people's  veneration.  On  the  29th  of  December, 
having  collected  a  number  of  adherents  to  quell 
the  resistance  of  Becket's  attendants  and  the  citi- 
zens, in  case  any  should  be  offered,  they  proceeded 
to  the  monastery  of  St.  Augustine's,  at  Canter- 
bury, the  abbot  of  which,  like  nearly  all  the  su- 
perior churchmen,  was  of  the  king's  party.  From 
St.  Augustine's,  they  went  to  the  archbishop's 
palace,  and  entering  his  apartment  abruptly,  about 
two  hours  after  noon,  seated  themselves  on  the 
floor  without  saluting  him,  or  offering  any  sign  of 
respect.  There  was  a  dead  pause — ^the  knights 
not  knowing  how  to  begin,  and  neither  of  them 
liking  to  speak  first.  At  length,  Becket  asked  what 
they  wanted ;  but  still  they  sat  gazing  at  him  with 
haggard  eyes.  There  were  twelve  men  of  the  party, 
besides  the  four  knights.  Reginald  Fitzurse,  feign- 
ing a  commission  from  the  king,  at  last  spoke. 
"  We  come,"  said  he,  "  that  you  may  absolve  the 
bishops  you  have  excommunicated ;  reestablish  the 
bishops  whom  you  have  suspended ;  and  answer 
for  your  own  offences  against  the  king."  Becket 
replied  with  boldness  and  with  great  warmth,  not 
sparing  taunts  and  invectives.  He  said,  that  he 
had  published  the  papal  letters  of  excommunication 
with  the  king's  consent ;  that  he  could  not  absolve 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  whose  heinous  case  was 
reserved  for  the  pope  alone,  but  that  he  would  re- 
move the  censures  fi'om  the  two  other  bishops,  if 
they  would  swear  to  submit  to  the  decisions  of 
Rome."  "  But  of  whom,  then,"  demanded  Regi- 
nald, "  do  you  hold  your  archbishopric— of  the  king 
or  the  pope  ?"  "I  owe  the  spiritual  rights  to  God 
and  the  pope,  and  the  temporal  rights  to  the  king." 
"How,  is  it  not  the  king  that  hath  given  you  all?'* 
Becket's  decided  negative  was  received  with  mur- 
murs, and  the  knights  furiously  twisted  their  long 
gloves.  Three  out  of  the  four  cavaliers  hsd  fol- 
,  lowed  Becket  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity  and  vain- 
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gloiy,  and  vowed  thenuielves  his  liege  meo.  He 
reminded  them  of  this,  and  observed,  it  waa  not  for 
such  as  they  to  threaten  him  in  his  own  house ; 
adding  also,  that  if  he  were  threatened  by  all  the 
swords  in  England,  he  would  not  yield.  *«  We  will 
do  more  than  threaten,**  replied  the  knights,  and 
then  departed.  When  they  were  gone,  his  at- 
tendants loudly  expressed  their  alarm,  and  blamed 
hitn  for  the  rough  and  provoking  tone  by  which  he 
had  inflamed,  instead  of  pacifying  his  enemies ;  but 
the  prelate  silenced  the  latter  part  of  their  dis- 
course by  telling  them  he  had  no  need  of  their  ad- 
vice, and  knew  what  he  ought  to  do.  The  barons, 
with  their  accomplices,  who  seem  to  have  wished, 
if  they  could,  to  avoid  bloodshed,  finding  that  threats 
were  ineffectual,  put  on  their  coats  of  mail,  and 
taking  each  a  sword  in  his  hand,  returned  to  the 
palace,  but  found  the  gate  had  been  shut  and  barred 
by  the  terrified  servants.  Fitzurse  tried  to  break 
it  open,  and  the  sounds  of  his  ponderous  axe  rang 
through  the  buiMing.  The  gate  might  have  offered 
some  considerable  resistance,  but  Robert  de  Broc 


showed  them  the  way  in  at  a  window.  The  peo- 
ple about  Becket  had  in  vain  urged  him  to  take  re- 
fuge in  the  church;  but  at  this  moment  the  Toices 
of  the  monks  singing  vespers  in  the  choar  striking 
his  ear,  he  said  he  would  go,  as  his  duty  now  called 
him  liiither;  and,  making  his  cross«bearer  precede 
him  with  the  crucifix  elevated,  he  traversed  the 
cloister  with  slow  and  measured  steps,  and  entered 
the  church.  His  servants  would  have  closed  and 
fastened  the  doors,  but  he  forbade  them,  saying 
that  the  house  of  God  was  not  to  be  barricaded  like 
a  castle.  He  had  passed  through  the  north  tran- 
sept, and  was  ascending  the  steps  which  led  to 
the  choir,  when  Reginald  Fitzurse  appeared  at  the 
other  end  of  the  church,  waving  his  sword,  and 
shoutmg,  «*  Follow  me,  loyal  servants  of  the  king.'* 
The  other  conspirators  followed  him  closely,  armed 
like  himself  from  head  to  foot,  and  brandishing 
their  swords.  >  The  shades  of  evening  had  fallen, 
and  in  the  obscurity  of  the  vast  church,  which  was 
only  broken  here  and  there  by  a  lamp  glimmering 
before  a  shrine,  Becket  might  easily  have  hid  him- 
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Mif  in  the  dark  and  intricata  crypts  under  groand, 
or  beoeath  the  roof  of  the  old  charch.     Each  of 
these  courses  was  suggested  by  his  attendants,  but 
he  rejected  them  both,  and  tamed  boldly  to  meet 
the  intrnders,  followed  or  preceded  by  his  cross- 
bearer,  the  faithful  Edward  Gryme,  the  only  one 
who  did  not  flee.    A  voice  shouted,  •*  Where  is  the 
traitor?''  Becket  answered  not;  but  when  Regi- 
Qild  Fitsurse  said,  *«  Where  is  the  archbishop  ?"  he 
replied,  *«Here  am  I,  an  archbishop,  but  no  traitor, 
ready  to  suflTer  in  my   Savior's  name."      Tracy 
polled  him  by  the  sleeve,  saying,  *>  Come  hither, 
thon  ait  a  prisoner."    He  pulled  back  his  arm  in 
80  Tioleot  a  manner,  that  he  made  Tracy  stagger 
forward.    They  advised  him  to  flee,  or  to  go  with 
them ;  and,  on  a  candid  consideration,  it  seems  to 
as  that  the  consinrators  are  entitled  to  a  doubt  as 
to  whether  they  really  intended  a  murder,  or  were 
not  rather  hurried  into   it  by  his  obstinacy  and 
proToking  language.    Addressing  Fitzurse,  he  said, 
**  I  have  done  thee  many  pleasures ;  why  comest 
tboQ  with  armed  men  into  my  church  ?"    They 
told  him  that  he  must  instantly  absolve  the  bishops. 
*«  Ne? er,  until  they  have  offered  satis&ction,"  was 
his  answer;  and  he  apptied  a  foul  vituperative  term 
to  Fitxarse.     ••  Then  die,"  exclaimed  the  latter, 
striking  at  his  head.     The  faithfhl  Gryme  inter- 
posed his  arm  to  save  his  master;  the  arm  was 
broken,  or  nearly  cut  off,  and  the  stroke  descended 
on  the  primate's  head,  and  slightly  Wounded  him. 
Then  another  voice  cried,  <•  Fly,  or  thou  diest ;" 
but  sttU  Becket  moved  not,  but,  with  the  blood  running 
down  his  face,  he  clasped  his  hands,  and  bowing  his 
bead,  excfaiimed,  *«  To  Qod,  to  St.  Mary,  to  the  holy 
pttrottB  of  this  church,  and  to  St.  Denis,  I  com- 
meod  my  soul  and  the  church's  cause.**    A  second 
stroke  brought  him  to  the  ground,  close  to  the  foot 
of  St.  Bennet's  altar ;    a  third,  given  with  such 
force  that  the  sword  was  broken  against  the  stone 
pavement,  cleft  his  skull,  and  his  brains  were  scat- 
tered all  about :  one  of  the  conspirators  put  his  foot 
OQ  his  neck,  and  cried,  <*  Thus  perishes  a  traitor !"  ^ 
The  conspirators  then  withdrew,  without  encoun- 
tering any  hinderance  or  molestation ;  but  when 
the  fearfnl  news  spread  through  Canterbury  and 
the  neighboring  country,  the  excitement  was  pro- 
<%ioiu;   and  the  then  inevitable  inference  was 
<i»wn  that  Becket  was  a  martjrr,  and  miracles 
wonld  be  wrought  at  his  tomb.    For  some  time, 
howeTer,  the  superior  orders  rejected  this  faith, 
sad  made  efforts  to  suppress  the  veneration  of  the 
common  people.     An  edict  was  published,   pro- 
iubiting  an  men  from  preaching  in  the  churches  or 
reporting  in  the  public  places  that  Becket  was  a 
"Mrtyr.    His  old  foe,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  as- 
(^^oded  the  pulpit  to  announce  his  death  as  an  in- 
fliction of  divine  vengeance,  saying  that  he  had 
perished  in  his  guilt  and   pride,   like   Pharaoh.' 
^er  ecclesiastics  preached  that  the  body  of  the 
traitor  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  rest  in  conse- 
•^ted  ground,  but  thrown  into  a  ditch,  or  hung  on 
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a  gibbet  An  attempt  was  even  made  to  seize  the 
body,  but  tlie  monks,  who  received  timely  warn- 
ing, concealed  it,  and  hastily  buried  it  in  the  sub- 
terranean vaults  of  the  cathedral  But  it  was  soon 
found  that  the  public  voice,  echoed,  for  its  own 
purposes,  by  the  court  of  France,  was  too  loud  to 
be  drowned  in  this  manner.  Louis,  whom  Henry- 
had  so  often  humbled,  wrote  to  the  Pope,  imploring 
him  to  draw  the  s^ord  of  St.  Peter,  against  that 
horrible  persecutor  of  God,  who  surpassed  Nero  in 
cruelty,  Julian  in  apostasy,  and  Judas  in  treachery. 
He  chose  to  believe,  and  the  French  bishops  be- 
lieved with  him,  that  Henry  had  ordered  the  mur- 
der. 

Attempts  have  been  made  in  modern  times  to 
lower  the  character  of  a  faulty  man,  but  who  was 
one  of  the  greatest  of  our  sovereigns,  and  to  revive 
this  belief,  which  is  certainly  unsupported  by  any 
good  evidence  of  contemporary  history.  If  Henry 
had  been  addicted  to  cruelty  and  assassination — 
which  he  certainly  was  not — his  consummate  pru- 
dence and  foresight  would  have  prevented  his  or- 
dering such  a  deed ;  for  he  must  have  felt  what 
would  be  the  inevitable  effect  of  it,  and  have  known 
that  Becket,  so  disposed  of,  would  be  a  greater 
thorn  in  his  side,  when  dead,  than  he  had  ever  been 
while  living.  On  receiving  the  intelligence,  he  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  grief  and  horror,  shut  himself 
up  in  his  room,  and  refused  to  receive  either  food 
or  consolation  for  three  days ;  and  if  he  took  caro 
to  have  a  touching  detail  of  his  distressed  feelings 
transmitted  to  the  Pope,  in  which  he  declared  his 
innocence  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  entreated 
that  censure  might  be  suspended  till  the  facts  of 
the  case  were  examined,  such  a  measure  is  not  to 
be  taken,  in  itself,  as  indicating  the  insincerity  of 
his  grief  and  horror.  Tenderness  for  Becket  he 
could  scarcely  feel,  yet  as  he  was  not  formed  of 
harsh  materials,  he  may  have  been  greatly  shocked 
at  the  manner  of  death  of  one  who  had  been  his 
bosom  friend,  and  he  would  grieve  sincerely  for  the 
foul  suspicions  caat  upon  him,  and  the  incalculable 
mischief  the  event  might  do  to  himself  and  his 
family.  The  extremity  of  his  penance  at  the  tomb 
of  Becket  three  years  and  a  half  later,  has  been  at- 
tributed to  his  remorse — to  his  consciousness  of 
being  guilty  of  the  murder ;  but  he  might  well  feel 
remorse  at  the  haaty  words  he  uttered,  and  which 
were  supposed  to  have  led  to  the  deed,  although  he 
had  used  expressions  equally  violent  on  former  oc- 
casions, without  their  being  taken  at  the  letter,  or 
producing  any  evil  consequences.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  at  the  time  of  his  pilgrimage 
to  Beckef  a  shrine,  Henry  had  to  overcome  a  mighty 
prejudice  which  had  been  carefully  nourished,  and 
spread  by  his  enemies,  and  that  he  was  depressed 
and  troubled  in  spirit  by  the  rebellion  of  his  own 
children.  Like  his  bishope,'  who  found  it  much 
easier  to  venerate  a  dead  martyr  than  obey  a  living 
and  rigid  archbishop,  he  may  have  entered  into  the 
view  of  Becket's  sanctity,  in  spite  of  his  familiarity 
with  his  fraihies  in  the  flesh ;  and  the  suddennees 
of  Becket's  conversion  was  in  accordance  with  the 
t«pirit  of  the  times,  and  not  to  bo  set  down  uuhesi- 
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tatingly  as  a  piece  of  hypocrisy.*  We  hate  reasoned 
here  aa  if  admitting  Henry*8  sincerity,  which  is 
doubted  altogether  by  many  writers. 

When  Henry's  envoys  first  appeared  at  Rome — 
tbr  the  pope  was  no  longer  a  dependent  exile — they 
were  coldly  received,  and  everything  seemed  to 
threaten  that  an  interdict  would  be  laid  upon  the 
kingdom,  and  the  king  excommunicated  by  name. 
In  the  end,  however,  Alexander  rested  satisfied 
with  an  excommunication  in  general  terms  of  the 
murderers  and  the  abettors  of  the  crime.  It  is  said 
that  Henry's  gold  was  not  idle  on  this  occasion ;  but 
the  employment  of  it  is  mther  a  proof  of  the  noto- 
rious rapacity  of  the  cardinals,  than  of  his  having  a 
bad  cause  to  plead.  In  the  month  of  May,  1172,  in 
u  council  held  at  Avranches,  at  which  two  legates  of 
the  pope  attended,  Henry  swore,  on  the  holy  gos- 
pels and  sacred  relics — a  great  concourse  of  the 
f:lergy  and   people   being   present  —  that   he    had 

*  We  learn,  from  the  leltf-rs  of  Pctrr  of  Bloia,  how  Becket  was  con- 
fi'iicred  bj  churchmen  previously  to  hi*  tragical  deaih.  He  says  in 
•mo  of  hii  letters,  written  after  BecketN  canonization,  "  We  fooU 
rpimted  kit  life  folly,  tuu  ;  and  whatever  he  did  was  then  misinterpret- 
fd,  and  turned  to  matter  of  hatred  and  envy.  If,  therefore,  the  bishop 
rifct  did.  at  one  time,  as  was  the  case  trith  us  all,  hold  the  bleswd 
martyr  in  derision,  it  oiight  not  to  be  rhnrge«]  against  him,**  Ac.  dec 


neither  ordered  nor  desired  the  murder  of  the 
archbishop.  This  oath  was  not  deaiaiided  from 
him,  but  taken  of  his  own  free  will.  As,  however, 
he  could  not  deny  that  the  assassins  might  have 
been  moved  to  the  deed  bj  his  wrathful  words,  be 
consented  to  maintain  tw6  hundred  knights  durio^ 
a  year,  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land ;  and  to 
serve  himself,  if  the  pope  should  require  it,  for 
three  years  against  the  infidels,  either  the  Saracens 
in  Palestine,  or  the  Moors  in  Spain,  as  the  church 
should  appoint.  At  the  same  time,  he  engaged  to 
restore  all  the  iands  and  possessions  bebnging  to 
the  friends  of  the  late  archbishop ;  to  permit  appeal 
to  be  made  to  the  pope  in  good  faith,  and  without 
fraud,  reserring  to  himself,  however,  die  right  of 
obliging  such  appeUants  as  he  suspected  of  evil  inteo- 
tions  to  give  security  that  they  would  attempt  noth- 
ing abroad  to  the  detriment  of  him  or  his  kiogdom. 
To  these  conditions  he  made  an  addition  too  vague  to 
have  any  practical  effect — ^that  he  would  relinquish 
such  customs  against  the  church  as  had  been  intro- 
duced in  his  time.  The  legates  then  fully  absolved  the 
king ;  and  thus  terminated  this  quarrel,  less  to  Heo- 
ry^s  disadvantage  than  might  have  been  expected.' 

»  Rog.  Hore  — Epist   S  Tlionue.— Epist  Jo«a  Saral».'-<3enrase. 
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lo  the  short  intenral  he  had  added  a  kingdom  to 
bis  dominions.  The  year  that  followed  the  death 
of  Becket  was  made  memorable  by  the  conqaest  of 
Ireland. 

Id  the  preceding  Book,  the  sketch  of  Irish  his- 
tory was  brought  down  to  the  reign  of  Turlogh,  the 
commencement  of  which  is  assigned  to  the  year 
1064.  Tartogh,  however,  like  his  uncle  Donchad, 
irfaom  he  had  succeeded,  and  Doochad*8  fiither,  the 
great  Brien,  is  scarcely  acknowledged  by  the  old 
iDDalists  as  having  been  a  legitimate  king,  not  being 
of  the  blood  of  the  0*Niells  of  Ulster,  in  which  line 
the  supreme  sceptre  had  been  transmitted,  with 
scarcely  any  interruptioQ  till  its.  seizure  by  Brien, 
from  the  time  of  O'Niell,  or  Ntal,  of  the  Nine  Host- 
ages, who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifiJi 
century.  The  long  acquiescence  of  the  other  pro- 
Tincial  regal  houses  in  the  superiority  thus  assumed 
by  that  of  Ulster  waff  broken  by  the  usurpation  of 
the  Munster  O'Briens,  and  we  shall  find  that  ere 
long  both  the  O'Connors  of  Connaught  and  the 
MacMurroghs  of  ijeinster  make  their  appearance 
on  the  scene  as  competitors  for  the  prize  of  the 
chief  dominion  along  with  the  other  two  families. 
The  whole  history  of  the  country  from  this  date  is 
merely  the  history  of  these  contests  for  the  crown, 
the  course  of  which  will  be  made  sufficiently  intel- 
ligible by  a  few  sentences  of  explanation  taken  Bk)ng 
with  the  tabular  view  of  the  succession  at  the  head 
of  the  present  chapter. 

Turlogh,  who  kept  his  court  in  the  palace-  of  his 
ancestors,  the  kings  of  Munster,  at  Kinkora,  in 
Clare,  died  there  in  July,  1086.  His  second  son, 
Martach,  or  Murkertach,  soon  after  acquired  the 
-*ole  possession  of  the  throne  of  Munster  by  the 
death  of  one  of  hie  two  brothers  and  the  banishment 
of  the  other ;  bat  his  attempt  to  retain  the  supreme 
monarchy  in  \fis  family  was  resisted  by  the  other 
proTiDcial  kings,  who  united  in  supporting,  against 
his  clainis,  those  of  Domnal  MacLoehlin,  or  Donald 
MacLachkUt  the  head  of  Che  ancient  royal  house 
of  (VNiell.  At  laat,  after  much  fighiing,  it  was  ar- 
nA|ed,  at  a  solemn  convention  held  in  1094,  that 
the  iskfld  should  be  divided  between  the  two  com- 
petitors;  the  southern  half,  called  Leath  Mogh,  or 
iMo^^a  Hal(  remaining  subject  to  Murtaoh,  and  the 
northern,  called  Leath  Cuinn,  or  Conn's  Half,  being 
r^fipied  to  the  dominioD  of  MacLoehlin.  This  was 
t  well-known  ancient  division;  which  in  former  timee, 
r^eo  when  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  whole 
roootry  was  conceded  to  the  kings  of  Ulster,  had 
often  lefk  those  of  Munster  in  possession  not  only  of 
actual  independence  bat  of  a  share  of  the  aupremacy 
o^er  both  Connaught  and  Leinster;  for  the  line  of 
Petition  was  drawn  right  across  the  island  from  the 
Dei^thborhood  of  the  town  of  Oahvay  to  Dublin,  and 
consequently  cut  through  each  of  these  provinces. 
With  this  real  equality  in  extent  of  dominion  and 
authority  between  the  two  houses,  one  circumstance 
''hiefly  had  for  a  long  period  held  in  check  the  rising 
fortunes  of  that  of  Munster,  the  law  or  custom, 
i^iunely,  of  the  succession  to  the  crown  in  that  pro- 
vince, which  was  divided  into  two  principalities, 
l>e«iDoodor  South  Munster,  and  Thomond  or  North 


Munster,  the  reigning  families  of  which,  by  an  ar- 
rangement somewhat  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
already  described  as  anciently  subsisting  in  the  Scot- 
tish monarchy,^  enjoyed  the  supreme  sovereignty 
alternately.  The  two  lines  of  princes  derived  this 
right  of  equal  participation  from  the  will  of  their 
common  ancestor  01111  Oilum;  those  of  Desmond, 
which  comprehended  the  present  counties  of  Kerry, 
Cork,  and  Waterford,  being  descended  from  that 
king^s  eldest  son  £ogan,  whence  the  people  of  that 
principality  were  called  B^ganacths,  or  Eugenians ; 
while  the  princes  of  Thomond,  which  consisted  of 
Clare,  Limerick,  and  the  greater  part  of  Tipperary, 
were  sprung  from  his  second  son  Cormac  Cas, 
whence  their  subjects  took  the  name  of  Dalgais,  or 
Dalcassians.  But  Brien  Boru»  himself  of  the  Dal- 
cassian  family,  had  begun  his  course  of  inroad  upon 
the  ancient  institutions  of  his  country  by  setting  at 
defiance  the  rights  of  his  Eugenian  kindred,  and 
had  possessed  himself,  by  usurpation,  of  the  provin- 
cial throne  of  Munster,  before  he  seized,  by  a  like 
violation  of  the  law,  upon  the  supreme  power.  The 
Munster  kings  had  ever  since  continued  to  be  of  his 
race. 

The  compact  between  MacLoehlin  and  Murtach 
did  not  put  an  end  to  their  contention.  Several 
more  battles  were  fought  between  them,  till  at 
length,  in  1103,  Murtach  sustained  a  defeat  at 
Cobha,  in  Tyrone,  which  so  greatly  weakened  his 
power  as  to  prevent  him  from  ever  after  giving  his 
adversary  any  serious  annoyance.  They  continued 
to  reign,  however,  MacLoehlin  at  Aileach  or  AIik 
chia,  in  Donegal,  Murtach  at  Cashel,  till  the  death 
of  the  latter,  in  1119,  after  he  had  spent  the  last 
three  or  four  years  of  his  life  in  a  monastery,  the 
management  of  affairs  having  been  meanwhile  left 
in  the  hands  of  his  brother  Dermot.  From  the 
date  of  the  death  of  Murtach,  MacLoehlin  is  re^ 
garded  as  having  been  sole  monarch;  but  he  alsa 
died  in  1121. 

Fifteen  years  of  confusion  followedf  during  whick 
a  contest  between  various  eompetitors  for  the  su- 
preme authority  spread  war  and  devastation  over 
every  pavt  of  the  country.  At  last,  in  1136,  Tur- 
loghr,  or  Tordelvac,  O Connor,  King  of  Connaught^ 
was  acknowledged  monarch  of  all  Ireland ;  the  an- 
cient sceptare  of  the  O'Niells  thus  passing  a  second 
time  into  a  new  house.  O'Connor,  however,  had 
to  maintain  himself  on  the  throne  he  had  thus  ac- 
qunred  by  a  great  deal  of  hard  fighting  with  his  neigh- 
bors and  rivals.  Connor  O'Brien,  the  King  of  Mun- 
ster, who  had  vigorously  opposed  his  elevation,  and 
his  successor  Turlogh  O'Brien,  did  not  cease  to  dis- 
pute his  power,  till  the  overthrow  of  the  latter  at 
the  great  battle  of  Moinmor,  fought  in  1151,  placed 
Munster  for  the  moment  completely  under  the 
tread  of  the  victor.  O'Brien  was  driven  from  his 
kingdom,  and  the  territory  was  again  divided  into 
two  principalities,  over  which  O'Connor  set  two 
princes  of  the  Eugenian  house  that  had  some  time 
'  before  joined  him  in  Ixis  contest  with  the  Dalcas- 
I  sians.  A  few  years  after,  however,  the  expelled 
king  was  restored  by  the  interference  of  MurTogU- 
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O'Lochlin,  or  Murtach  MacLachlan,  O'Niell,  the 
King  of  Ulster,  and  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  ancient 
monarchs  of  Ireland,  who  now  abo  took  arms  to  re- 
cover for  himself  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  With 
this  new  rival,  O'Connor,  for  whom  his  martial  reign 
has  procured  from  the  annalists  the  title  of  The 
Great,  continued  at  war  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life;  and  at  his  death,  in  1156,  O'Lochlin  was 
acknowledged  supreme  king.  Some  opposition  was 
made  to  his  accession  by  Roderick  O'Connor,  the 
son  of  the  late  king,  and  his  successor  in  the  provin- 
cial throne  of  Connaught;  but  he  also,  at  last,  as 
well  as  the  princes  of  Munster  and  Leinster,  acqui- 
esced in  the  restoration  of  the  old  sovereign  house, 
and  submitted  to  O'Niell. 

The  rule  of  Murtogh  O'Lochlin  was  distinguished 
by  vigor  and  ability ;  but  its  close  was  unfortunate. 
He  was  killed,  along  with  many  of  his  nobility,  in 
1166,  in  a  battle  with  some  insurgent  chiefs  of  his 
own  province  of  Ulster,  to  whom  he  had  given 
abundant  cause  for  taking  up  arms  against  him,  if  it 
be  true  that,  after  having  been  professedly  recon- 
ciled to  one  of  them  with  whom  he  had  had  a  quar- 
rel, and  sealing  the  compact  by  the  acceptance  of 
hostages,  he  had  suddenly  seized  the  unfortunate 
chief,  together  with  three  of  his  friends,  and  caused 
his  eyes  to  be  put  out,  and  them  to  be  put  to  death. 
On  his  decease  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  devolved 
upon  his  rival,  Roderick  O'Connor,  of  Connaught, 
the  son  of  its  former  possessor,  O^Connor  the  Great. 

Up  to  this  time,  almost  the  only  connection  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland  was  that  of  the  com- 
merce carried  on  between  ^ome  of  the  opposite 
ports;  scarcely  any  political  intercourse  had  ever 
taken  place  between  the  two  countries.  Her  church, 
indeed,  attached  Ireland  to  the  rest  of  Christendom; 
and  some  correspondence  is  still  preserved,  that 
passed  between  her  kings  asd  prelates  and  the 
English  archbishops  Lanfranc  and  Anselm,  relating 
chiefly  to  certain  points  in  which  the  latter  con- 
ceived the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  neighbor- 
ing island  to  stand  in  need  of  reformation.  One  of 
Lanfranc's  letters  is  addressed  to  O'Connor  the 
Great,  under  the  designation  of  "Tirdelvac,  the 
•  Magnificent  King  of  Hibernia."  The  bishops  also 
of  the  Danish  towns  in  Ireland  appear  to  have  been 
usually  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. But  almost  the  single  well-authenticated  in- 
stance of  any  interference  by  the  one  nation  in  the 
civil  affairs  of  the  other  since  the  Norman  Conquest, 
was  in  the  rebellion  of  Robert  de  Belesme,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  when  that  no- 
bleman's brother,  Arnulph  de  Montgomery,  is  said 
by  some  of  the  Welsh  chroniclers  to  have  passed 
over  to  Ireland,  and  to  have  there  obtained  from 
King  Murtach  O'Brien,  both  supplies  for  the  war 
and  the  hand  of  his  daughter  for  himself.  It  is 
said,  indeed,  that  both  the  Conqueror  and  Henry  I. 
had  meditated  the  subjugation  of  Ireland;  and 
Malmsbury  affirms  that  the  latter  English  king  had 
Murtach  and  his  successors  so  entirely  at  his  devo- 
tion, tnat  tliey  wrote  nothing  but  adulation  of  him, 
nor  did  anything  but  what  he  ordered.  But  no  facts 
ai'e  specified  in  support  of  these  vague  assertions. 


It  is,  at  all  events,  certain  that  no  actual  attempt 
had  yet  been  made  by  any  of  the  ADglo-Narman 
kings  to  extend  their  dominion  over  Ireland. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  such  a  project 
had  been  entertained  by  Henry  II.,  from  the  very 
commencement  of  his  reign.  The  same  year  in 
which  he  came  to  the  throne,  witnessed  the  eien- 
tion  to  the  popedom  of  the  only  Englishman  that 
ever  wore  the  triple  crown — Nicholas  Breakspear, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Adrian  IV.  Very  soon 
after  his  coronation,  Henry  sent  an  embassy  to 
Rome,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  learned  Jobn 
of  Salisbury,  ostensibly  to  congratulate  Adrian  on 
his  accession,  but  really  to  solicit  the  new  Pope  for 
his  sanction  to  the  scheme  of  the  conquest  of  Ire- 
land. Adrian  granted  a  bull,  in  the  terms  or  to  the 
effect  desired — declaring  that  inasmuch  as  aU  islanda 
which  had  received  the  light  of  the  gospel  of  Christ 
undoubtedly  appertained  of  right  to  St.  Peter  and 
the  holy  Roman  church,  he  gave  full  permission  to 
the  English  king  to  make  a  descent  upon  Ireland, 
and  charged  the  people  of  that  l|tnd  to  receive  him 
and  submit  to  htm  as  their  sovereign  lord.  Before 
the  end  of  the  same  year,  the  matter  was  submitted 
by  Henry  to  a  great  council  of  his  barons ;  bat  the 
undertaking  was  opposed  by  many  of  those  present, 
and  especially  by  his  mother,  the  empress :  and  in 
consequence  it  was  for  the  present  given  up.  The 
pope's  bull  appears  to  have  been  laid  aside  withont 
having  been  promulgated. 

Henry's  attention  was  not  recalled  to  the  subject 
till  many  years  after.  The  course  of  the  story  now 
carries  us  back  again  to  Ireland,  and  to  another  of 
the  provincial  kings  of  that  country  of  whom  we 
have  yet  said  nothing,  Dermond  MacMurrogh,  or 
Dermot  MacMurchad,  King  of  Lagenia,  or  Leinster. 
This  prince  had  early  signalized  himself  by  his  san- 
guinary ferocity,  even  on  a  scene  where  all  the 
actors  were  men  of  blood  and  violence.  So  far 
back  as  the  year  1140,  he  had,  in  order  to  break 
the  power  of  his  nobility,  seventeen  of  tlie  chief  of 
them  seized  at  once,  all  of  whom  that  he  did  not 
put  to  death  he  deprived  of  their  eyes.  His  most 
noted  exploit,  however,  was  of  a  different  character. 
Dervorgilla,  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  was  the  wife  of 
Tieman  O'Ruarc,  the  lord  of  Breffny,  a  district  in 
Leinster,  and  the  old  enemy  of  MacMurrogh.  The 
sworn  foe  of  her  husband,  however,  was  the  object 
of  Dervorgilla's  guilty  passion;  and,  at  her  own 
suggestion,  it  is  said,  when  her  husband  was  absent 
on  a  military  expedition,  the  King  of  Leinster  came 
and  carried  her  off  from  an  island  in  Meath,  where 
she  had  been  left.  This  happened  in  the  year  1 153, 
when  the  supreme  sovereignty  was  in  the  possession 
of  Turlogh  O'Connor.  To  him  O'Ruarc  applied  for 
the  means  of  avenging  his  wrong,  and  received  from 
him  such  effective  assistance  as  to  be  enabled  to  re- 
cover both  his  wife  and  the  property  she  had  car- 
ried off  with  her.  But  from  this  time,  as  may  well 
be  supposed,  MacMurrogh  and  O'Ruarc,  that  had 
little  love  for  each  other  before,  were  worse  friends 
than  ever.  They  kept  up  a  spiteful  contest,  with 
alternating  fortunes,  for  many  years.  So  long  m 
Turlogh  lived  O'Ruarc  had  a  steady  ally  in  the 
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eommon  soTereign,  and  the  Kiog  of  Leinster  was 
effectaatty  kept  in  check  by  their  united  power. 
The  sncceeding  reign  of  O^LoghUnf  on  the  other 
hand,  was,  for  the  whole  of  the  ten  years  that  it 
listed,  a  period  of  triumphant  revenge  to  MacMur- 
nigh.  But  the  recovery  of  the  supremacy,  on 
(yLogfaJin's  death,  by  the  House  of  O^Connor,  at 
hwt  pat  an  end  to  ihe  bng  and  bitter  strife.  A 
general  combination  was  now  formed  against  the 
King  of  Leinster;  King  Roderick,  the  brd  of 
Breffoy,  and  his  father-in-law,  the  Prihce  of  Meath, 
Boited  their  forces  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  dri- 
fing  him  from  his  kingdom;  they  were  joined  by 
mtoy  of  hia  own  subjects,  both  Irish  and  Danish, 
towhom  his  tyranny  had  rendered  him  odious ;  and 
O'Roarc  put  hioiself  at  the  head  of  the  whole. 
MicMurrqgh  made  some  effort  to  defend  ]iimself, 
but  fortune  was  now  against  him ;  he  couM  not  long 
keep  his  ground  against  his  old  enemy  thus  formid- 
ably supported ;  his  few  remaining  adherents  grad- 
ually fell  away  from  him ;  and  at  last,  finding  him- 
leif  deserted  by  all,  he  sought  safety  in  flight,  and 
left  his  kingdom  for  the  present  to  the  disposal  of 
his  eonquerora.  They  set  another  prince  of  his 
own  family  on  the  vacant  throne.  Meanwhile  the 
deposed  and  fugitive  king  had  embarked  for  Eng- 
land. 

This  is  the  account  of  the  Irish  chroniclers,  who 
hsTe  ia  general  taken  part  very  strongly  against 
MaeMnrrogh,  and  painted  his  character  in  the 
darkest  colors.  The  story  of  the  conquest  of  Ire- 
hod,  however,  has  been  most  fully  told  by  an  Eng- 
lish writer,  Gerald  Barry,  commonly  called  Giraldus 
Csmbrensis  (that  is,  Gerald  the  Welshman),  who 
was  not  only  nearly  related  to  some  of  the  chief 
ietors  in  it,  but  was  in  Ireland  during  a  considerable 
part  of  the  time  that  the  events  he  relates  were 
passing  in  that  country.  His  narrative,  though  he 
nay  ha?e  fallen  into  some  mistakes,  is  likely  to  be 
as  mprejndiced  as  that  of  any  native  annalist,  at 
isaat  in  the  view  it  gives  us  of  some  of  the  most 
remarktble  of  the  personages  that  figure  on  the 
aeene.  Against  MacMurrogh,  in  particular,  his 
countrymen  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  some 
prejndices  from  which  the  Welshman  would  be 
free.  Of  the  afifair  of  0*Ruarc's  wife,  Giraldus 
pTss  substantially  the  common  version,  only  that 
he  is  Tery  emphatic  in  pointing  out  that  the  lady 
washer8elfthe.principalmover  in  the  business;  she 
yielded  herself  to  be  carried  off,  he  says,  because 
die  would  be  carried  off;  "for,  by  her  own  pro- 
eorement  and  enticingi9,  she  became  and  would 
needs  be  a  prey  unto  the  preyer ;"  •*  such,"  he  un- 
pihuitly  addsy  **  is  the  variable  and  fickle  nature  of 
woman,  by  whom  all  misohiefs  in  the  world  (for 
Ae  most  part)  do  happen  and  come."  ^  He  ac- 
ksowledges,  too,  that  MacMurrogh,  **  from  his  very 
yaoth  and  first  entry  into  his  kingdom,  was  a  great 
oppressor  of  his  gentlemen,  and  a  eruel  tyrant  over 
his  nobles,  which  bred  unto  him  great  hatred  and 
malice."  But  the,  full-length  picture  that  he  draws 
^hm  in  another  place*  though  rather  sombre  upon 
Ac  whole,  is  not  entirely  unrelieved  :— *»  Dermond 
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MacMurrogh  was  a  tall  man  of  stature,  and  of  a 
large  and  great  body — a  valiant  and  bold  warrior  in 
his  nation ;  and  by  reason  of  his  continual  hallooing 
and  crying,  his  voice  was  hoarse ;  he  rather  chose 
and  desired  to  be  feared  than  to  be  loved ;  a  great 
oppressor  of  his  nobility,  but  a  great  advancer  of  the 
poor  and  weak.  To  his  own  people  he  was  rough 
and  grievous,  and  hateful  unto  strangers ;  he  would 
be  against  all  men,  and  all  men  against  him."  Mac- 
Murrogh, we  may  add,  had  been  a  great  founder  of 
churches  and  religious,  houses,  however  indiffer- 
ently it  may  be  thought  some  other  parts  of  his 
conduct  would  sort  with  such  show  of  piety. 

His  purpose  in  setting  sail  for  England  was  to 
seek  the  aid  of  King  Henry,  to  enable  him  to  re- 
cover his  kingdom,  in  return  for  which  he  was  ready 
to  acknowledge  himself  the  vassal  of  the  English 
monarch.  On  landing  at  Bristol,  some  time  in  the 
summer  of  1167,  he  found  that  Henry  was  on  the 
continent,  and  thither  he  immediately  proceeded. 
Henry,  when  he  ^  came  to  him  in  Aquitaine,  was 
**  busied,"  says  Giraldus,  "  in  great  and  weighty  af- 
fairs, yet  most  courteously  he  received  him  and  liber- 
ally rewarded  him.  And  the  king,  having  at  large 
and  orderly  heard  the  causes  of  his  exile,  and  of 
his  repair  unto  him,  he  took  his  oath  of  allegiance 
and  swore  him  to  be  his  true  vassal  and  subject,  and 
thereupon  granted  and  gave  him  his  letters  patent 
in  manner  and  form  as  folio  we  th :  *  Henry,  King  of 
England,  Duke  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine,  and 
Earl  of  Anjou,  unto  all  his  subjects,  Englishmen, 
Normans,  Scots,  and  all  other  nations  and  people 
being  his  subjects,  sendeth  greeting.  Wliensoever 
these  our  letters  shall  come  unto  you,  know  ye  that 
we  have  received  Dermond,  Prince  of  Leinster, 
into  our  protection,  grace,  and  favor;  wherefore, 
whosoever  within  our  jurisdiction  will  aid  and  help 
him,  our  trusty  subject,  for  the  recovery  of  his  land, 
let  him  be  assured  of  our  favor  and  license  in  that 
behalf.' " 

It  would  scarcely  appear,  from  the  tenor  of  these 
merely  permissive  letters,  that  Henry,  in  granting 
th^m,  looked  forward  to  the  application  of  MacMur- 
rogh leading  to  any  result  so  important  as  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland ;  the  other  **■  great  and  weighty 
affairs  "  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  had  long 
withdrawn  his  thoughts  from  that  project ;  and  em- 
barrassed both  by  his  war  with  the  French  king,  and 
his  more  serious  contest  with  Becket  at  home,  he 
was  at  present  as  little  as  ever  in  a  condition  to  re- 
sume the  serious  consideration  of  it.  MacMurrogh, 
however,  returned  to  England  well  satisfied  with 
what  he  had  got.  "  And  by  his  daily  journeying," 
proceeds  Giraldus,  ^*he  came  at  length  unto  the 
noble  town  of  Bristow  (Bristol),  where,  because 
ships  and  boats  did  daily  repair,  and  come  from  out 
of  Ireland,  he,  very  desirous  to  hear  of  the  state  of 
his  people  and  country,  did,  for  a  time,  sojourn  and 
make  his  abode ;  and  while  he  was  there,  he  would 
ofttimes  cause  the  king's  letters  to  be  openly  read, 
and  did  then  offer  great  entertainment  and  promised 
liberal  wages  to  all  such  as  would  help  or  serve  him ; 
but  it  served  not."  At  length,  however,  he  chanced 
to  meet  Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  sur- 
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named  Strongbow  (sometimes  also  called  Earl  of 
Chepstow,  or  of  Strighul,  from  a  castle  belonging 
to  his  family  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  town), 
with  whom  he  soon  came  to  an  agreement.  Strong- 
bow,  on  the  promise  of  the  hand  of  Dermond*s  eldest 
daughter,  Eva,  and  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Leinster,  engaged  to  come  over  to  Ireland  with  a 
sufficient  military  force  to  effect  the  deposed  king's 
restoration  in  the  following  spring.  A  short  time 
after  this,  Dermond  having  gone  to  the  town  of  St. 
David's  to  r€embark  for  his  native  country,  there 
made  another  engagement  with  two  young  noble- 
men, Maurice  Fitzgerald  and  Robert  Fitzstephen, 
both  sons  of  the  lady  Nesta,  a  daughter  of  one  of 
the  Welsh  princes,  who,  after  having  been  mistress 
to  Henry  I.,  married  Gerald,  governor  of  Pembroke 
Castle,  and  Lord  of  Carew,  and  finally  became  mis- 
tress to  Stephen  de  Marisco,  or  Maurice,  constable 
of  the  castle  of  Cardigan :  Fitzgerald  was  her  son 
by  her  marriage,  and  Fitzstephen  by  her  last  men- 
tioned connection.  To  these  two  half-brothers,  in 
consideration  of  their  coming  over  to  him  with  a 
certain  force  at  the  same  time  with  Strongbow, 
Dermond  engaged  to  grant  the  town  of  Wexford, 
with  two  cantreds  (or  hundreds)  of  land  adjoining, 
in  fee  for  ever.  These  arrangements  being  com- 
pleted, **  Dermond,"  continues  the  historian,  **  being 
weary  of  his  exiled  life  and  distressed  estate,  and 
therefore  the  more  desirous  to  draw  homeward  for 
the  recoyery  of  his  own,  and  for  which  he  had  so 
long  traveled  and  sought  abroad,  he  first  went  to  the 
church  of  St.  David's  to  make  his  orisons  and  pray- 
ers, and  then,  the  weather  being  fair  and  wind 
good,  he  adventured  the  seas  about  the  middle  of 
August,  and  having  a  merry  passage,  he  shortly 
landed  in  his  ungrateful  country ;  and,  with  a  very 
impatient  mind,  hazarded  himself  among  and  through 
the  middle  of  his  enemies ;  and  coming  safely  to 
Ferns,  he  was  very  honorabty  received  of  the  clergy 
there,  who  after  their  ability  did  refresh  and  succor 
him.  But  he  for  a  time  dissembling  his  princely 
estate,  continued  as  a  private  man  all  that  winter 
following  among  them."  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  he  was  rash  enough  to  come  out  of  his  conceal- 
ment and  show  himself  in  arms  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1169,  before  any  of  his  promised  English 
succors  had  arrived ;  and  the  result  of  this  prema- 
ture attempt  was,  that  he  was  again  easily  reduced 
by  King  Roderick  and  O'Ruarc,  who,  however,  now 
•consented  to  allow  him  to  retain  ten  cantreds  of  his 
former  territory,  on  condition  of  his  holding  the  land 
as  the  immediate  vassal  of  Roderick.  He  accepted 
these  terms,  of  course  with  no  intention  of  observing 
them. 

His  allies  in  England  meanwhile  did  not  forget 
him.  Robert  Fitzstephen  was  the  first  to  set  out 
about  the  beginning  of  May,  accompanied  with  thirty 
gentlemen  of  his  own  kindred,  sixty  men  in  coats- 
of  mail,  and  three  hundred  picked  archers;  they 
shipped  themselves  in  three  small  vessels,  and  sail- 
ing right  across  from  St.  David's  Head,  landed  at  a 
creek  now  called  the  Bann,  about  twelve  miles  to 
the  south  of  the  city  of  Wexford.  Along  with  thetn 
also  came  the  paternal  uncle  of  Strongbow,  Hervey 


de  Montemarisco,  or  Mountmaurice,  *'  a  man,"  ac- 
cording to  Giraldus,  «« unfortunate,  unarmed,  and 
without  ail  furniture,"  and  intended  to  act  rather  as 
a  commissioned  agent  for  his  nephew  than  as  a 
soldier.  On  the  day  following,  two  more  vesels  ar- 
rived at  the  same  place,  bearing  Maurice  of  Pren- 
dergast,  '*  a  lusty  and  a  hardy  man,  bom  about  Mil- 
ford,  in  West  Wales,"  with  ten  more  gentlemen 
and  sixty  archers.  It  seems  to  have  been  immedi- 
ately spread  abroad  that  the  armed  foreigners  were 
come  to  aid  MacMurrogh.  He  himself  was  not  long 
in  hearing  of  their  arrival,  on  which  he  instantly  sent 
500  men  to  join  them  under  his  illegitimate  son 
Donald,  and  *^  very  shortly  after  he  himself  also  fol- 
lowed with  great  joy  and  gladness." 

It  was  now  determined,  without  further  delay,  to 
march  upon  tihe  town  of  Wexford.  "  When  they  of 
the  town,"  proceeds  the  narrative,  «•  heard  thereof, 
they  being  a  fierce  and  unruly  people,  but  yet  much 
trusting  to  their  wonted  fortune,  came  fortii  about 
2000  of  them,  and  were  determined  to  wage  and 
give  battle."  On  beholding  the  imposing  armor  and 
array  of  the  English,  however,  they  drew  back,  and, 
setting  the  suburbs  on  fire,  took  refuge  witkin^  the 
walls  of  the  town.  For  that  day  all  the  efforts  of 
the  assailants  to  effect  an  entrance  were  Tain ;  as 
they  crowded  into  the  ditches  and  endeavored  to 
mount  the  walls,  great  pieces  of  timber  and  stones 
were  thrown  down  upon  them,  and  many  of  them 
having  been  wounded,  they  at  length  retired  to  the 
sea-shore,  and  satisfied  themselves  in  the  meantime 
with  setting  fire  to  such  ships  and  boats  as  they  found 
lying  there.  Among  them,  Giraldus  mentions,  was 
"  one  merchant-ship  lately  come  out  of  England 
laden  with  wines  and  corn.**  The  next  nsorning, 
aft;er  the  solemn  celebration  of  masses  through  the 
whole  camp,  they  made  ready  to  renew  the  assault 
upon  the  town ;  but  the  besieged,  seeing  this,  lost 
heart,  and  saved  them  farther  trouble  by  ofieriag 
to  surrender.  Four  of  the  chief  inhabitants  were 
given  up  to  MacMurrogh  as  pledges  for  the  fidelity 
of  their  fellow-citizens ;  and  he,  on  his  part,  imme- 
diately performed  his  promise  to  his  English  friends 
by  making  over  to  Fit:»tephen  and  FitsgeraM  the 
town  that  had  thus  fallen  into  his  hands,  with  the 
territories  thereunto  adjoining  and  appertaining. 
To  Hervey  of  Mountmaurice,  be  also  gave  two  can- 
treds, lying  along  the  sea-side  between  Wexford  and 
Waterford. 

This  first  successful  exploit  was  followed  vp  by 
an  incursion  into  the  district  of  Os89ry,  the  prince 
of  which  had  well  earned  the  enmity  of  MacMur- 
rogh by  having  some  years  before,  on  some  suspi- 
cions he  had  formed  against  the  young  man,  seized 
his  eldest  son,  and  put  out  his  eyes.  The  Oasorians 
at  first  boldly  stood  their  ground,  and  as  long  aa  they 
kept  to  their  bogs  and  woods,  the  invading  force, 
though  now  increased  by  an  accession  fh>m  the  town 
of  Wexford  to  about  3000  Ynen,  made  little  impres- 
sion upon  them ;  but  at  last,  in  a  moment  of  preci- 
pitation, they  were  imprudent  enough  to  allow 
theitaselves  to  be  drawn  into  the  open  country, 
when  Robert  Fitzstephen  immedrately  fell  upon 
them  with  a  body  of  horse,  and  threw  down  the  ill- 
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armed  and  unprotected  multitude,  or  scattered  them 
in  all  directions :  those  that  were  thrown  to  the 
ground  the  foot-aoldiera  straight  dispatched,  cutting 
off  their  heads  with  their  battle-axes.  Three  hun- 
dred bleeding  heads  Were  brought  and  laid  at  the 
feet  of  MacMnrrogh, «« who,  turning  every  of  them, 
one  by  one,  to  know  them,  did  then  for  joy  hold  up 
both  his  hands,  and  with  a  loud  Toice  thank  God 
most  highly.  Among  these  there  was  the  head  of 
one  whom  espebially  and  above  idl  the  rest  he  mor- 
tally hated ;  and  he,  taking  up  that  by  the  hair  and 
ears,  with  his  teeth  most  horribly  and  cruelly  bit 
away  his  nose  and  lips !"  So  nearly  in  some  respects 
did  an  Irish  king  of  the  twelfth  century  resemble  a 
modern  savage  chief  of  New  Zealand.  After  this 
disaster,  the  people  of  Osaory  made  no  further  re- 
Rstance;  ihey  suffered  their  invaders  to  march 
icroaa  the  whole  breadth  of  their  country,  murder- 
lag,  spoiling,  burning,  and  laying  waste  wherever 
they  passed ;  and  at  last  their  prince  sued  for  peace, 
tad  was  glad  to  be  allowed  to  swear  fealty  to  the 
King  of  Leinster,  and  to  acknowledge  him  for  his 
hwAil  and  true  lord. 

All  this  had  taken  place  before  anything  was 
heard  of  a  movement  on  the  part  of  MacMurrogh's 
old  enemies.  King  Roderick  and  O'Ruarc,  whom 
lorprise  and  alarm  seemed  to  have  deprived  at  first 
of  the  power  of  action.  But  news  was  now  brought 
that  the  monarch  was  at  last  levying  an  army,  and 
iho  that  the  princes  and  nobility  of  the  land  were, 
at  his  call,  about  to  meet  in  a  great  council  at  the 
ancient  royal  seat  of  Tara,  in  Meath.  ,  On  receiv- 
ing this  intelligence,  MacMurrogh  and  his  English 
friends,  withdrawing  from  Ossory,  took  up  a  position 
of  great  natural  strength  in  the  midst  of  the  hills 
Mid  bogs  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ferns,  and  after 
hanng  made  it  still  more  secure  by  the  addition  of 
iBch  artificial  defences  as  the  time  and  circum- 
■tances  permitted,  there  awaited  what  might  hap- 
pen. Their  small  force  was  speedily  surrounded 
I7  the  niuierous  army  of  King  Roderick,  and  it 
Would  seem  that,  if  they  could  not  have  been  at- 
tscked  in  their  inaccessible  stronghold,  they  might 
hsTe  been  starved  into  a  surrender,  at  no  great  ex- 
pense of  patience  on  the  part  of  those  who  had 
them  thus  imprisoned.  But  notwithstanding  the 
inferionty  of  their  numbers,  Roderick  appears  to 
hsfe  been  a  gpod  deal  more  afraid  of  them  than 
they  were  of  him :  it  is  said  that  disunion  had 
broken  oat  in  the  council,  which,  after  assembling 
*t  Tara,  had  adjourned  to  Dublin ;  and  the  Irish 
|ung  had  probably  reason  to  fear  that  if  he  could  not 
ffl  wme  way  or  other  bring  the  aflfair  to  a  speedy 
termination,  he  would  soon  be  left  in  no  condition 
to  keep  the  field  at  aU. 

In  this  feeling  he  first  attempted,  by  presents  and 
promises,  to  seduce  Fitzstephen ;  failing  in  that,  he 
ttert  tried  to  persuade  MacMurrogh  to  come  over 
ud  make  common  cause  with  his  countrymen 
^tinst  the  foreigners;  at  last,  when  there  was 
i^MBon  to  apprehend  that  the  enemy,  encouraged 
^  these  manifestations  of  timidity  or  conscious 
veskness,  were  about  to  come  out  and  attack  him, 
he  actually  sent  messengers  to  sue  for  peace ;  on 


which,  after  some  negotiation,  it  was  agreed  that 
MacMurrogh  should  be  reinstated  in  his  kingdom, 
which  should  be  secured  to  him  and  his  heirs,  on 
condition  only  of  his  consenting,  like  the  other  pro- 
vincial kings,  to  acknowledge  the  general  sovereign- 
ty of  Roderick,  and  giving  his  son  as  a  hostage  for 
the  performance  of  his  engagements.  Roderick  also 
promised  to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

It  does  not  appear  what  terms  MacMurrogh  pro- 
fessed to  make  in  his  treaty  for  his  English  allies. 
It  is  affirmed,  indeed,  that  it  was  agreed  between 
him  and  Roderick  by  a  secret  article,  that  he  should 
send  them  all  home  as  soon  as  he  had  restored  his 
kingdom  to  order,  and  in  the  mean  time  should  pro- 
cure no  more  of  them  to  come  over.  But  whatever 
was  the  intention  with  which  the  King  of  Leinster 
made  these  new  engagements,  he  was  too  far  in- 
volved in  the  consequences  of  those  of  another  kind 
he  had  previously  made,  to  have  it  in  his  power  to 
abide  by  them,  even  if  such  had  been  his  wish. 
His  English  confederates,  whose  valor  and  exertions 
had  replaced  him  on  his  throne,  would  not,  we  may 
be  sure,  afler  such  a  service,  and  such  assurance  of 
their  importance,  be  so  easily  shaken  off  as  botli  his 
countrymen  and  he  himself  may  have  desired.  This 
was  soon  proved  by  the  arrival  at  Wexford  of  two 
more  ships,  bringing  over  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  with 
an  additional  force  of  ten  gentlemen,  thirty  horse- 
men, and  about  a  hundred  archers  and  foot  soldiers. 
On  receiving  this  accession  of  strength,  MacMur- 
rogh immediately  cast  his  recent  engagements  and 
oaths  to  the  winds.  His  first  movement  was  to  march 
with  his  new  auxiliaries  against  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin, which  had  not  fully  returned  to  its  submission : 
he  soon  compelled  the  citizens  to  sue  for  peace,  to 
swear  fealty  to  him,  and  to  give  hostages.  He  then 
sent  a  party  of  hiq  English  friends  to  assist  his  son- 
in-biw,  the  Prince  of  Limerick,  whose  territory  had 
been  attacked  by  King  Roderick ;  and  the  royal 
forces  were  in  consequence  speedily  defeated,  and 
forced  to  return  home. 

From  this  time  MacMurrogh  and  the  English  ad- 
venturers, encouraged  by  the  uniform  and  extraor- 
dinary success  that  had  hitherto  attended  them, 
seem  to  have  raised  their  hopes  to  nothing  short  of 
the  conquest  of  the  whole  country.  The  supreme 
sovereignty  had  already  been  enjoyed  successively 
by  the  kings  of  Ulster,  of  Munster,  and  of  Con- 
naught;  and  the  King  of  Leinster  might  naturally 
enough  think  that  the  turn  of  his  own  house  was 
now  come.  To  whatever  extent  his  foreign  asso- 
ciates may  have  sympathized  with  him  in  this  ambi- 
tion, they  professed,  when  he  opened  his  mind  to 
them,  to  enter  into  his  views.  By  their  advice  he 
dispatched  messengers  to  England  to  urge  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  to  come  over  with  his  force  imme- 
diately. His  letter,  if  we  must  suppose  it  to  have 
run  in  the  words  given  by  Giraldus,  was  a  some- 
what highflown  composition.  **  We  have  already,*' 
he  wrote,  t^seen  the  storks  and  swallows,  as  also 
the  summer  birds  are  come,  and  with  the  westerly 
winds  are  gone  again;  we  have  long  looked  and 
wished  for  your  coming,  and  albeit  the  winds  have 
been  at  east  and  easterly,  yet  hitherto  you  are  not 
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come  nntous ;  wherefore  now  linger  no  longer/'  &c. 
All  Leinater,  it  was  added,  was  already  completely 
reduced,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  earra 
presence,  with  the  force  he  had  engaged  to  bring 
with  him,  would  soon  add  the  other  provinces  to 
that. 

Strongbow  still  deemed  it  prudent,  before  he  took 
any  decided  step,  to  inform  King  Henry  of  the  pro- 
posal that  had  been  made  to  him,  and  to  ask  his 
leave  to  engage  in  the  enterprise.  Henry,  with  his 
usual  caution  and  deep  policy,  would  only  answer 
his  request  evasively ;  but  the  earl  ventured  to  un- 
derstand him  in  a  fivorable  sense,  and  returned 
home  with  his  mind  made  up  to  make  the  venture* 
As  soon  as  the  winter  was  over,  accordingly,  he 
sent  to  Ireland,  as  the  first  portion  of  his  force,  ten 
gentlemen  and  seventy  archers,  under  Che  command 
of  his  relation,  Raymond  Fitzwilliam,  sumamed, 
from  his  corpulency,  Le  Ores,  or  the  Qross,  an  epi- 
thet which  afterward,  in  the  disguised  form  of 
Grace,  became  the  distinguished  family  name  of  his 
numerous  descendants.  Raymond  Le  Groe  was  the 
nephew  of  Fitzgerald  and  Fitsstephen,  being  the 
son  of  William,  Lord  of  Carew,  the  elder  brother 
of  the  former.  He  and  his  company  landed  at  a 
rock  about  four  miles  east  from  the  city  of  Watei^ 
ford,  then  called  Dundonolf,  afterward  t^e  site  of 
the  castle  of  Dundorogh,  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
1170.  They  had  scarcely  time  to  cast  a  trench  and 
to  build  themselves  a  temporaiy  fort  of  turf  and 
twigs,  when  they  were  attacked  by  A  body  of  3000 
of  the  citizens  of  Waterford ;  but  this  mob,  although, 
at  first,  they  made  their  assault  with  such  fierceness 
as  to  compel  the  handful  of  foreigners  to  retire  to 
their  fort,  took  to  flight  as  soon  as  Raymond  and  his 
men,  having  gained  their  entrenchments,  turned 
round  upon  them,  and  were  then. pursued  and  scat- 
tered with  frightful  slaughter.  Five  hundred  of 
them  were  cut  down  in  the  pursuit ;  and  then,  as 
Giraldus  asserts,  the  victors  being  weary  with  kill- 
ing, cast  a  great  number  of  those  whom  they  had 
taken  prisoners  headlong  from  the  rocks  into  the 
seas,  and  so  drowned  them.**  A  still  more  disgrace- 
ful atrocity — because  done  with  more  deliberation, 
and  in  colder  blood,  as  well  as  with  additional  cir- 
cumstances of  cruelty — ^followed  this.  In  the  gen- 
eral destruction  of  their  prisoners  they  had  saved 
seventy  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Waterford,  for 
the  sake  of  what  they  might  receive  for  their  ran- 
som; and  Raymond  himself,  on  considerations  of 
humanity,  as  well  as  of  policy,  strenuously  advised 
that  they  should  be  given  up ;  but  Harvey  o£  Mount- 
maurice,  who  with  three  of  his  comrades  had  joined 
them,  opposing  this  counsel,  his  arguments  were  at 
last  unanimously  acquiesced  in ;  »« whereupon,*'  says 
the  historian,  ««the  captives,  as  men  condemned, 
were  brought  to  the  rocks,  and  after  their  limbs 
were  broken,  they  were  cast  headlong  into  the  seas, 
and  so  drowned.'* 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke  did  not  set  sail  till  the  be- 
gmning  of  September.  He  then  embarked  at  Mil 
ford  Haven  with  a  force  of  two  hundred  gentlemen 
and  a  thousand  inferior  fighting  men,  and  on  the 
vigil  of  St.  Bartholomew  landed  in  the  neighborhood 


of  the  city  of  Waterford,  which  still  remained  oo- 
reduced.  On  the  following  day,  Raymond  Le  Gros 
came  with  great  joy  to  welcome  hhn,  attended  by 
forty  of  his  company.  ••  And  on  the  morrow,  upon 
St.  Barthofemew's  day,  being  Tuesday,  they  dis- 
played their  banners,  and  in  good  array  they  marched 
to  the  walls  of  the  city,  being  fully  bent  and  deter- 
mined to  give  the  assault**'  The  citiaens,  however, 
defended  themselves  with  great  spirit ;  their  reM>- 
lution  to  die  rather  than  surrender,  was,  no  donbt 
strengthened  and  made  sterner  by  the  experience 
they  had  already  had  of  the  merciless  character  of 
their  enemy,  and  the  memo^  of  tho  &te  of  their 
friends  and  relations  a  few  months  before  so  barba- 
rously butchered;  and  the  assailants  were  twice 
driven  back  from  the  walls.  But  Raymond,  who, 
by  the  consent  of  aU,  had  been  appomted  to  the 
command,  now  •*  haring  espied,"  continues  the  nar- 
rative, "  a  little  house  of  timber  standing  half  upon 
posts  without  the  walls,  called  his  men  togedter,  and 
encouraged  them  to  give  a  new  assault  at  that  pbce ; 
and  having  hewed  down  the  posts  whereupon  the 
house  stood,  the  same  fell  down,  together  with  a 
piece  of  the  town  wall ;  and  then,  a  wmy  being  ihus 
opened,  they  entered  into  the  city,  and  killed  the 
people  in  the  streets  without  pity  or  mercy,  leaving 
them  lying  in  great  heaps ;  and  diua,  with  bkwdy 
hands,  they  obtained  a  bloody  victory."  MacMur- 
rogh  arrived  along  with  Fitzgerald  and  Fitzstephen 
while  the  work  of  plunder  and  carnage  was  stiD 
proceeding;  and  it  was  in  die  midst  of  the  deaola- 
tion,  misnamed  the  restoration  of  quiet  and  order, 
which  followed  the  sacking  of  the  miserable  city. 
that,  in  fulfilment  of  his  compact  with  Strongbow, 
the  marriage  ceremony  was  solemnised  between 
his  daughter  £va,  whom  he  had  brought  with  him, 
and  that  nobleman. 

Immediately  after  this  they  again  apread  their 
banners,  and  set  out  on  their  march  for  Dublin. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  city,  who  were  mostly  of 
Danish  race,  had  taken  the  precaution  of  statioD- 
ing  troops  at  diflTerent  points  along  the  commoo  rosd 
from  Waterford,  so  as  to  make  it  impassable  to  t 
hostile  force;  but  MaeMurrogh  led  lus  followers 
by  another  way  among  the  mountaina,  and  to  the 
consternation  of  the  citizens  made  his  appearance 
before  the  walls  ere  they  were  aware  that  he  had 
left  Waterford.  A  negotiation  ^waa  attempted, 
but,  while  it  was  still  going  on,  Raymond  and  his 
friend  Miles,  or  Milo,  de  Cogan,  «*  more  desiroua," 
as  Giraldus  alter  his  fashion  expresses  it,  **to  fight 
under  Mars  in  the  field  than  to  sit  in  oonocil  under 
Jupiter,  and  more  willing  to  purchase  honor  in  the 
wars  than  gain  it  in  peace,  with  a. company  of  lofty 
young  gentlemen  suddenly  ran  to  the  waDs,  and 
giving  the  assault,  brake  in,  entered  the  city,  sod 
obtained  the  victory,  making  no  small  slaughter  of 
their  enemies."  These  Norman  knights  seem  to 
have  held  themselves  entitled  in  the  conteat  they 
were  now  waging  to  lay  aside  not  only  all  the  oonr- 
tesies  of  civilised  warfiire,  but  even  aB  honor  and 
fair  play ;  they  treated  the  peof^  whom  they  had 
come  to  rob  of  their  country  as  at  once  a  race  to 
whom  no  mercy  was  to  be  shown,  and  with  whom 
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Qo  faith  WB8  to  be  kept.  Leaving  Dublin  in  charge 
of  MUo  de  Cogan,  St^ngbow  next  proceeded,  on 
the  instigation  of  MacMurrogh,  to  invade  the  dis- 
trict of  Meath,  anciently  considered  the  fifth  pror- 
ince  of  Ireland,  and  set  apart  as  the  peculiar  terri- 
tory of  the  supreme  sovereign,  but  which  King  Rod- 
erick had  lately  nuide  over  to  his  friend  0*Ruarc. 
The  English  chief,  although  he  seems  to  have  met 
with  no  resistance  from  the  inhabitants,  now  laid 
it  waste  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  fire  and 
sword.  While  all  this  was  going  on,  the  only  effort 
in  behslf  of  his  crown  or  his  country  that  Roderick 
is  recorded  to  have  made,  was  the  sending  a  rhet- 
orical message  to  MacMurrogh,  commanding  him 
to  return  to  his  allegiance  imd  dismiss  his  foreign 
dbes,  if  he  did  not  wish  that  the  life  of  his  son, 
whom  he  had  left  inT  pledge,  should  be  sacrificed. 
To  this  threat  MacMurrogh  at  once  replied  that  he 
never  would  desist  from  bis  enterprise  until  he  had 
oot  only  subdued  all  Connaught,  but  won  to  himself 
the  monarchy  of  all  Ireland.  Infuriated  by  this  de- 
fiance, the  other  savage  instantly  gave  orders  to  cut 
off  MacMurrogh's  son's  head. 

About  this  time,  according  to  Giraldus,  a  synod  of 
the  clergy  wras  held  at  Armagh,  at  which  it  was 
ttoanifflonsly  agreed  that  the  English  invasion  was 
a  JQst  punishment  by  Heaven  for  the  sins  of  the 
people,  and  especially  for  the  practice,  of  which 
they  had  long  .been  guilty,  of  buying  English  cap- 
tires  from  pirates  and  merchants,  and  making  slaves 
of  them.  It  was  therefore  ordered  that  all  the 
English  slaves  throughout  the  land  should  be  imme- 
diately set  at  liberty.  It  does  not  appear  what  au- 
thority the  synod  had  to  issue  such  a  decree  as  this, 
or  what  obedience  was  paid  to  it ;  laudable  as  a  gen- 
eral iiberatwn  of  the  English  slaves  may  have  been« 
the  measure  was  certainly  not  very  well  timed,  and 
regarded  as  the  only  expedient  the  reverend  assem- 
bly conld  tiiink  of  for  saving  the  country,  it  must  be 
considered  a  somewhat  curiotts  one.  There  was 
tomething  suspieious  or  not  easily  intelligible  in  the 
part  taken  by  the  dergy  throughout  the  whole  of 
those  transactions* 

But  now  the  adventurers  were  struck  on  a  sudden 
with  no  little  pierplexity  by  die  arrival  of  a  proela- 
matioD  from  King  Henry  strictly  prohibiting  the 
puiing  of  any  more  ships  from  any  port  in  England 
to  Irehnd,  and  commanding  tliat  all  his  subjects  now 
is  the  latter  coontry  should  return  from  thence  be- 
fore Easter,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  all  their  lands  and 
being  for  ever  banisbed  from  the  realms  A  consul- 
Utioo  being  hekl  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  in  tliis 
«B»er|eocy,  it  was  resolved  that  Raymond  le  Oros 
*boald  be  immediately  dispatched  to  the  king;  who 
WM  in  Aqnitaine,  with  letters  from  Strongbow  re- 
ntiiding  Henry  that  he  had  taken  up  the  cause  of 
I^rm^nd  MacMurrogh  (as  he  conceived)  with  the 
^^  permission;  and  acknowledging  for  himself 
UMi  his  companions,  that  whatever  they  had  ac- 
<l«K<i  in  Ireland,  either  by  gift  or  otherwise,  diey 
<^<^nsidsisd  not  diehr  own,  but  as  held  for  him  their 
Iwfe  lord,  and  as  being  at  bis  absolute  &posal. 
^ile  tbey  thus  sought,  however,  to  protect  them- 
ttlves  against  its  more  remote  consequences,  the 


immediate  effect  of  the  proclamation  was  to  deal  a 
heavy  blow  at  their  cause,  both  by  the  discourage- 
ment and  alarm  it  spread  among  their  adherents, 
and  especially  by  cutting  off  the  supplies  both  of 
men  and  victuals  they  had  counted  upon  receiving 
from  England. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  a  new  enemy 
suddenly  appeared — a  body  of  Danes  and  Norwe- 
gians brought  to  attack  the  city  of  Dublin  by  its  for- 
mer Danish  ruler,  who  had  made  his  escape  when 
it  was  lately  taken,  and  had  been  actively  employed 
ever  since  in  preparing  and  fitting  out  this  arma- 
ment. They  came  in  sixty  ships,  and  as  soon  as 
they  had  landed  proceeded  to  the  assault.  «  They 
vrere  all  mighty  men  of  war,*'  says  the  description 
of  them  in  Qiraldus,  «» and  well  appointed  after  the 
Danish  manner,  being  harnessed  with  good  brigan- 
dines,  jacks,  and  shirts  of  mail;  their  shields,  buck- 
lers, and  targets  were  round,  and  colored  red,  and 
bound  about  with  iron ;  and  as  they  were  in  armor,  so 
in  minds  also  they  were  as  iron  strong  and  mighty." 
The  attack  was  nfade  upon  the  east  gate  of  the  city, 
and  Milo  de  Cogan  soon  found  that  the  small  force 
under  his  command  could  make  no  effective  resis- 
tance. But  the  good  fortune  that  had  all  along 
waited  upon  him  and  his  associates  was  still  true  to 
them.  His  brother,  seeing  how  he  was  pressed, 
led  out  a  few  men  by  the  south  gate,  and,  attacking 
the  assailants  from  behind,  spread  such  confusion 
and  dismay  through  their  ranks,  that  after  a  short 
convulsive  effort  to  recover  themselves,  they  gave 
way  to  their  panic  and  took  to  flight.  Great  num- 
beis  of  them  were  slain,  and  their  leader  himself, 
being  taken  prisoner,  so  exasperated  the  English 
commander  when  he  was  brought  into  his  presence 
by  the  bold  expressions  in  which  he  gave  veot  to 
his  feelings,  «« in  the  open  sight  and  audience  of  all 
the  people,"  that  Milo  de  Cogan  ordered  his  head 
to  be  struck  off  on  the  spot. 

It  would  appeiir  to  have  been  not  long  after  this  that 
Dermond  MacMurrogh  died,  on  which  it  \b  said  that 
Strongbow  took  the  title  and  assumed  the  authority 
of  King  of  Leinster  in  right  of  his  Mrife.  Raymond 
le  Gros  had  now  also  returned  from  Aqnitaine ;  he 
had  deliverod  the  letter  with  which  he  was  charged, 
but  Henry  had  sent  no  answer,  and  had  not  even 
admitted  him  to  his  presence.  Meanwhile,  on  the 
side  of  the  Irish,  thero  was  one  individual,  Lau- 
rence, Arohbishop  of  Dublin,  who  saw  that  the  mo- 
ment was  fitvorable  for  yet  another  effort  to  save  the 
country.  Chiefly  by  his  patriotic  exertions  a  great 
confederacy  was  formed  of  all  the  native  princes, 
together  with  those  of  Man  and  the  other  surround- 
ing islands,  and  a  fbree  was  assembled  around  Dub- 
lin, with  King  Roderick  as  its  commander-in-chief, 
of  the  amount,  it  is  affirmed,  of  thirty  thousand  men. 
Strongbow,  and  Raymond,  and  Maurice  Fitzgerald 
had  all  tiirown  tiiemselves  into  the  city,  but  their 
united  forces  did  not  make  twice  as  many  hundreds 
as  the  enemy  numberod  thousands.  For  the  space 
of  t^o  months,  however,  the  investing  force  appears 
to  have  sat  still  in  patient  expectation.  Thehr  hope, 
no  doubt,  was  that  want  of  victuals  would  in  course  of 
time  compel  the  garrison  to  surrender.  And  at  length 
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a  message  came  from  Strongbow,  and  a  negotiation 
was  opened ;  but,  before  any  arrangement  was  con- 
cluded, an  extraordinary  turn  of  fortune  suddenly 
changed  the  whole  position  of  affairs.  While  the 
besieged  were  anxiously  deliberating  on  what  it 
would  be  best  for  them  to  do  in  the  difficult  and 
perilous  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed, 
Donald  Kavenagh,  the  son  of  the  late  King  Mac- 
Murrogh,  contrived  to  make  his  way  into  the  city, 
and  informed  them  that  their  friend  Fitzstephen  was 
closely  besieged  by  the  people  of  Wexford  in  hi^ 
castle  of  Carrig,  near  that  place,  and  that,  if  not  re- 
lieved within  a  few  days,  he  would  assuredly,  with 
his  wife  and  children,  and  the  few  men  who  were 
with  him,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  At 
another  time  this  intelligence  might  have  confounded 
and  dismayed  them ;  in  their  present  circumstances 
it  gave  them  the  courage  of  desperation.  F itzgerald 
proposed,  and  Baymond  seconded  the  gallant  coun- 
sel, that,  rather  than  seek  to  preserve  their  lives  with 
the  loss  of  all  beside,  they  should,  small  as  their  force 
was,  make  a  bold  attempt  to  cut  their  way  to  their  dis- 
tressed comrades,  and,  at  the  worst,  die  like  soldiers 
and  knights.  The  animating  appeal  nerved  every 
heart.  With  all  speed  each  man  got  ready  and 
buckled  on  his  armor,  and  the  little  band  was  sooo 
set  in  array  in  three  divisions ;  the  first  led  by  Le 
Gros,  the  second  by  Milo  de  Cogan,  the  last  by  the 
earl  and  Maurice  Fitzgerald.  All  things  being  thus 
arranged,  about  the  hour  of  nine  in  the  morning 
they  suddenly  rushed  forth  frx>m  one  of  the  gates, 
and  threw  themselves  impetuously  upon  the  vast 
throng  of  the  enemy,  whom  their  sudden  onset  so 
bewildered  and  confounded,  tl^at,  while  many  were 
killed  or  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  elsewhere  the 
disordered  masses  ran  against  and  struggled  with 
each  other,  encumbered  by  their  own  numbers,  the 
bold  assailants  scarcely  encountered  any  resistance, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  scattered  host  was  flying  be- 
fore them  in  all  directions.  King  Roderick  himself 
escaped  with  difficulty,  and  almost  undressed,  for 
Jie  had  been  regaling  himself  with  the  luxury  of  a 
-bath  when  this  sudden  destruction  came  upon  him. 
Great  store  of  victuals,  armor,  and  other  spoils  was 
ffound  in  the  deserted  camp,  with  which  the  victors 
returned  at  night  to  the  city,  and  there  set  every- 
•thing  in  order,  and  left  a  sufficient  garrison,  now 
well  provided  with  all  necessaries,  before  setting 
out  the  next  morning  to  the  relief  of  their  friends  at 
Wexford. 

The  earl  and  his  company  marched  on  unopposed 
on  the  road  to  that  place  tiU  they  came  to  a  narrow 
-pass  in  the  midst  of  bogs,  in  a  district  called  the 
Odrone  or  Idrone.  Here  they  found  the  way 
blocked  up  by  a  numerous  force  under  the  command 
•of  the  prince  of  the  district ;  but  after  a  sharp  ac- 
tion, in  which  the  Irish  leader  fell,  they  succeeded 
in  overcoming  this  hinderance,  and  were  enabled 
(to  pursue  their  journey.  They  had  nearly  reached 
Wexford  when  intelligence  was  received  that  Fitz- 
stephen and  his  companions  were  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  After  atanding  out  for  aeveral 
days  against  repeated  attacks  from  the  people  of 
Wexford  and  the  surrounding  district,  whose  num^ 


bers  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  3000  men,  he  and 
those  with  him,  consisting  of  only  five  gentlemen 
and  a  few  archers,  had,  it  appeared,  been  induced 
to  deliver  up  the  fort  on  receiving  an  assurance, 
solemnly  confirmed  by  the  oaths  of  the  bishops  of 
Kildare  and  Wexford,  and  others  of  the  clergy,  that 
Dublin  had  fallen,  and  that  the  earl,  with  all  the  rest 
of  then:  friends  there,  were  killed.  They  promised 
Fitzstephen  that,  if  he  would  surrender  himself  in- 
to their  hands,  they  would  conduct  him  to  a  place 
of  safety,  and  secure  him  and  his  men  from  the 
vengeance  of  King  Roderick,  who  woukl  otherwise 
certainly  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  But  as  soon 
as  they  had  by  this  treachery  got  possession  of  their 
persons,  **some,"  according  to  Giraldns,  '^they 
killed,  some  they  beat,  some  they  wounded,  and 
some  they  cast  into  prison,'^*— a  variety  enough  of 
ways,  certainly,  of  disposing  of  so  small  a  number 
of  cases.  Fitzstephen  himself  they  carried  away 
with  them  to  an  island  called  Beg-Eri,  or  Litde 
Erin,  lying  not  far  from  Wexford,  having  fled 
thither,  after  setting  that  town  on  fire,  when  they 
heard  that  Strongbow  had  got  out  of  Dublin,  and 
was  on  his  march  to  their  district.  They  now  also 
sent  to  inform  the  earl,  that,  if  he  continued  his  ap- 
proach, they  would  cut  oflf  the  heads  of  Fitzstephen 
and  his  companions,  and  send  them  to  him.  De- 
terred by  this  threat,  Strongbow  deemed  it  best  to 
turn  aside  from  Wexford  and  to  take  his  way  to 
Waterford. 

Meanwhile,  since  the  return  of  Raymond  le  Gzt» 
from  his  unsuccessful  mission,  it  haid  been  deter- 
mined to  make  another  applicatiou  to  Henry ;  and 
Hervey  of  Fitzmaurice  had  been  dispatched  to 
England  for  that  purpose.  On  reaching  Waterford, 
Strongbow  found  Hervey  there  just  retoomed,  with 
the  king^s  commands,  that  the  earl  should  repair  to 
him  in  person  without  delay.  He  and  Hervey  ac- 
cordingly took  ship  forthwith.  As  soon  as  thej 
landed,  they  proceeded  to  where  Henry  was,  at 
Newnham,  in  Gloucestershire.  He  had  returned 
from  the  continent  about  two  months  before,  and 
had  ever  since  been  actively  employed  in  collecting 
and  equipping  an  army  and  fleet,  and  making  other 
preparations  for  passing  over  into  Ireland.  When 
Strongbow  presented  himself,  he  at  first  refused  to 
see  him ;  but  after  a  short  time  he  consented  to  re- 
ceive his  offers  of  entire  submission*  It  was  agreed 
that  the  earl  should  surrender  to  the  king,  in  full 
possession,  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  all  other  towns 
and  forts  which  he  held  along  the  coaatof  Ireland; 
on  which  condition  he  should  be  allowed  to  retain 
the  rest  of  his  acquisitions  for  himself  and  his  heirs, 
under  subjection  to  the  English  crown.  This  ar- 
rangement being  concluded,  the  king,  attended  by 
Strongbow  and  many  other  k>rda,  embarked  at  Mil- 
ford.  His  force,  which  consisted  of  500  knights  or 
gentlemen,  and  about  4000  conunon  s<4diers,  is  said 
to  have  been  distributed  into  400  vessels.  He 
landed  ftt  a  place  which  the  contemporaiy  historians 
name  Croch,  supposed  to  be  that  now  called  the 
Crook,  near  Waterford,  on  the  Idth  of  October, 
1171. 

In  the  short  interval  that  had  elapsed  since  the 
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deputore  of  Strongbow,  another  attack  had  been 
made  apon  Dublin  by  Tiernan  0*Raarc;  but  the 
forces  of  the  Irish  prince  were  dispersed  with  great 
slaughter  in  a  sndden  sally  by  Milo  de  Cogan,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  uniform  fortune  of  this  extraor- 
dinaiy  contest.     O'Ruarc's  own  son  was  left  among 
the  slain.    This  proved  the  last  effort,  for  the  pres- 
ent, of  Irish  independence.    When   the  English 
king  made  his  appearance  in  the  country,  he  found 
its  conquest  afa-eady  achieved,  and  nothing  remain- 
iog  for  him  to  do  except  to  receive  the  eagerly- 
offered  snbmisaion  of  its  various  princes  and  chief- 
tuns.    The  first  that  presented  themselves  to  him 
were  the  citizens  of  Wexford,  who  had  so  treach- 
eroQsly  obtained  possession  of  the  person  of  Fitz^ 
Stephen ;  they  endeavored  to  make  a  merit  of  this 
discreditable  exploit — bringing  their  prisoner  along 
with  them  as  a  rebellious  subject,  whom  they  had 
seized  while  engaged  in  maldng  war  without  the 
ooosent  of  his  sovereign.  .  Henry  entered  so  far  into 
their  views,  that  for  the  present  he  ordered  Fite- 
stephen  into  custody;  but  he  soon  after  released 
him,  ^ongh  he  insisted  upon  his  resigning  all  his 
claims  to  the  town  of  Wexford  and  the  adjoining 
territory  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  by 
Dermond  MacMurrogh.     Some  of  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  betraying  him  were  also  seized  and 
put  to  death.    Before  Henry  removed  from  Water- 
ford,  the  King  of  Cork,  or  Desmond,  came  to  him 
of  his  own  accord,  and  took  his  oath  of  fealty.    From 
Waterford  he  proceeded  with  his  army  to  Lismore, 
and  thence  to  Caahel,  near  to  which  city,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Suir,  he  received  the  homage  of  the 
other  chief  Munster  prince,  the  King  of  Thomond 
or  Limerick.     The  Prince  of  Ossory  and  the  other 
infenor  chiefr  of  Munster  hastened  to  foUow  the  ex- 
ample of  their  betters ;  and  Heniy,  after  receiving 
their  submission,  and  leaving  garrisons  both  in  Cork 
and  Lhnerick,  returned  through  Tipperary  to  Water- 
ford.    Soon  after,  leaving  Robert  Fitzbemard  in 
command  there,  he  set  out  for  Dublin.    Wherever 
he  stopped  on  his  nuirch,  the  neighboring  princes 
•nd  chiefs  repaired   to  him,   and   acknowledged 
themselves  his  vassals.    Giraldus  gives  a  list  of  the 
names,  which  we  need  not  copy ;  among  them  is 
that  of  Tiernan  O'Ruarc.     ••But  Roderick,  the 
moosrch,**  it  is  added,  ••  oalne  no  nearer  than  to  the 
^e  of  the  river  Shanon,  which  dirideth  Connaught 
from  Meath,  and  there  Hu^  de  Lacy  and  William 
Fitzakielm,  by  the  king's  commandment,  met  him, 
who»  desiring  peace,  submitted  himself,  swore  alle- 
psnce,  became  tributary,  and  did  put  in  (as  all  others 
<]id)  hostages  and  pledges  for  the  keeping  of  the 
same.    Thus  was  ail  Ireland,  saving  Ulster,  brought 
in  Bohjection."     After  this,  Henry  kept  his  Christ- 
mas in  Dublin,  the  feast  being  held  in  a  temporary 
«iectioD,  constructed  after  the  Irish  fashion,  of 
^her-work.    «*On  Mb  occasion,**  says  Giraldus, 
'msny  and  the  moet  part  of  the  princes  of  that 
^  resorted  and  made  repair  unto  Dublin  to  see 
the  king's  court;  and  when  they  saw  the  great 
^^^"uidance  of  victuals,  and  the  noble  services,  as  also 
the  eatmg  of  cranes,  which  they  much  loathed,  being 
W)t  hefore  accustomed  thereunto,  they  much  won- 


dered and  marveled  thereat;  but  in  the  end,  they 
being  by  the  king's  commandment  set  down,  did 
also  there  eat  and  drink  among  them." 

Henry  remained  in  Ireland  for  some  montha 
longer,  and  during  his  stay  called  together  a  council 
of  the  clergy  at  Cashel,  at  which  a  number  of  con- 
stitutions or  decrees  were  passed  for  the  regulation 
of  the  church,  and  the  reform  of  the  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  in  regard  to  certain  points  where  its  laxity 
had  long  afforded  matter  of  complaint  and  reproach. 
He  is  also  said,  by  Matthew  Paris,  to  have  held  a 
lay  council  at  Lismore,  at  which  prorision  was  made 
for  the  extension  to  Ireland  of  the  English  laws, 
and  other  enactments  were  made  for  the  civil  gov« 
emment  of  the  conquered  country.  He  was  in  the 
mean  tame  made  very  uneasy  by  the  non-arrival  of 
any  intelligence  from  England,  in  consequence  of 
the  state  of  the  weather,  which  was  so  tempestnouii 
that  scarcely  a  ship,  it  is  said,  came  to  Ireland  aU 
the  winter  from  any  part  of  the  world.  Henry  took 
up  his  residence  at  Wexford,  and  while  here  he 
employed  all  his  arts  of  policy,  according  to  Giraldus, 
to  attach  Raymond  le  Gros  and  the  other  principal 
English  adventurers  settled  in  Ireland  to  his  inter- 
est, that  he  might  thereby  the  more  weaken  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  and  strengthen  himself.  At  last, 
about  the  middle  of  Lent,  ships  arrived  both  from 
England  and  Aquitaine,  and  brought  such  tidings  as 
determined  the  king  to  lose  no  time  in  again  taking 
his  way  across  the  sea.  So,  having  appointed  Hugh 
de  Lacy  to  be  governor  of  Dublin,  and  as  such  his 
chief  representative  in  his  realm  of  Ireland;  and 
having  bestowed  other  high  offices^  of  the  same  kind 
with  those  that  were  established  at  the  English 
court,  upon  the  other  principal  noblemen  whom  he 
left  behind  him ;  all  of  whom  were,  besides,  amply 
endowed  with  lands  for  the  support  of  their  newly 
created  dignities,  he  set  sail  from  Wexford  at  sun- 
rise on  Easter  Monday,  the  17th  of  April,  1172,  and 
about  noon  of  the  same  day  landed  at  Portfinnan,  in 
Wales. 

It  is  probable  that  Henry's  very  imperfect  oc* 
cupation  of  Ireland  did  not  greatly  increase  hia 
resources,  bat  it  added  to  his  reputation  both  in 
England  and  on  the  continent.  The  envy  that  ac- 
companied  his  successes,  and  the  old  jealousy  of  his 
power,  might  have  failed  to  do  him  any  serious 
injury,  or  touch  any  sensitive  part,  hut  for  the  dis- 
sensions existing  in  his  own  fiimily.  At  this  period 
the  king  had  four  sons  living  —  Henry,  Richard, 
Geoffrey,  and  John  —  of  the  respective  ages  of 
eighteen,  sixteen,  fifteen,  and  five  years.  He  had 
been  an  indulgent  father,  and  had  made  a  splendid, 
and  what  he  considered  a  judicious,  provision  for 
them  all.  His  eldest  son  was  to  succeed,  not  only  to 
England,  but  to  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Tou- 
raine — ^territories  which  bordered  on  one  another, 
and  comprised  an  important  part  of  France ;  Rich- 
ard was  invested  with  the  statea  of  his  mother, 
Aquitaine  and  Poictou ;  Geoffrey  was  to  have  Brit- 
tany, in  right  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Conan ; 
and  Ireland  was  destined  to  be  the  appanage  of 
Joho. 

At  the  coronation  of  Prince  Henry,  which  had 
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already  occasioned  so  much  trouble,  his  consort,  the 
daughter  of  the  French  king,  was  not  allowed  to 
be  crowned  with  him ;  and  this  omission  being  re- 
sented by  Louis,  led  to  fresh  quarrels.  The  king 
at  last  consented  that  the  ceremony  should  be 
repeated ;  and  Margaret  was  then  crowned  as  well 
as  her  husband.  Soon  after  this  ceremony,  the 
young  couple  visited  the  French  court,  where  Louis, 
though  a  very  devout  prince,  stimulated  the  impa- 
tient ambition  of  his  youthful  son.in-law,  ai}d  in- 
cited him  to  an  unnatural  rebellion  against  his  own 
father.  It  had  been  the  practice  in  France,  ever 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Capetian  dynasty,  to 
crown  the  eldest  son  during  the  father's  lifetime, 
without  giving  him  any  present  share  of  the  territo- 
ries or  government;  but  young  Henry  was  per- 
suaded by  Louis  and  others  equally  well  acquainted 
with  this  practice,  that,  by  being  crowned,  he  ob- 
tained a  right  of  immediate  participation ;  and  as 
soon  ns  he  returned,  he  expressed  his  desire  that 
the  king,  his  father,  would  resign  to  him  either 
England  or  Normandy,  "in  order,"  he  said,  "that 
he  and  the  queen,  his  wife,  might  have  the  means 
of  supporting  the  dignity  he  had  conferred  on  them." 
Henry  rejected  this  strange  demand,  telling  the 
youth  to  have  patience  till  his  death,  when  he  would 
have  states  and  power  enough.  His  son  expressed 
astonishment  at  the  refusal,  used  very  undutiful 
language,  and  never  more  exchanged  words  of  real 
love  or  sincere  peace  with  his  parent.  The  vindic- 
tive Eleanor  gave  encouragement  to  her  son,  and 
fomented  his  horrible  hatred;  and  the  "elder  king,"* 
as  Henry  was  now  called,  was  punished  for  the  infi- 
delities which  had  long  since  alienated  the  affections 
of  his  wife.  Being  at  Limoges,  Raymond,  the  Enrl 
of  Toulouse,  who  had  quarreled  with  the  King  of 
France,  and  renounced  his  allegiance,  went  suddenly 
to  Henry,  and  warned  him  to  have  an  eye  on  his 
wife  and  son,  and  make  sure  of  the  castles  of  Poic- 
tou  and  Aquitaine.  Without  showing  his  suspicions 
to  young  Henry,  who  was  with  him,  the  king  con- 
trived to  provision  his  fortresses,  and  assure  himself 
of  the  fidelity  of  the  commanders.  On  their  return 
from  Aquitaine,  he  and  his  son  stopped  to  sleep  at 
the  town  of  Chinon ;  and  during  the  night  the  son 
fled  and  advanced  alone  to  Alen9on.  The  father 
pursued,  but  could  not  overtake  the  fugitive,  who 
reached  Argenton,  and  thence  passed  by  night  into 
the  territories  of  the  French  king.  Henry,  whose 
activity  was  unimpaired,  then  rode  along  the  whole  of 
the  frontier  of  Normandy,  inspecting  the  fortresses, 
and  putting  them  in  the  best  possible  state  of  de- 
fence, to  resist  the  storm  which  he  saw  would  burst 
in  that  direction. 

A.».ai73  (March).  A  few  days  after  the  flight 
of  Henry,  his  brothers  Richard  and  Geoffrey  also 
fled  to  the  French  court,  and  Queen  Eleanor  her- 
self, who  had  urged  them  to  the  step,  absconded 
from  her  husband.  Though  not  for  any  love  that 
he  bore  her,  the  king  was  anxious  to  recover  his 
wife ;  and  at  his  orders,  the  Norman  bishops  threat- 
ened her  with  the  censures  of  the  church,  unless 
she  returned  and  brought  her  sons  with  her.    It  is 
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probable  that  this  threat  would  have  had  no  great 
weight,  but  she  was  seized  as  she  vras  trying  to 
find  her  way  to  the  French  court  (where  she  must 
have  met  her  former  husband),  dressed  in  man's 
clothes.  Henry,  the  husband  of  her  old  age,  was 
not  so  soft  and  meek  toward  her  as  Louis,  the  con- 
sort of  her  youthful  years.  He  committed  her  to 
the  custody  of  one  of  his  most  trustworthy  chatel&ins; 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks,  when  her 
presence  was  necessary  for  a  political  object,  she 
was  kept  in  confinement  for  sixteen  years,^  and  not 
liberated  till  after  his  death.  Before  matters  came 
to  extremities,  Henry  dispatched  two  bishops  to 
the  French  court,  to  demand,  in  the  name  of  pa- 
ternal authority,  that  his  fugitive  sons  should  be 
delivered  up  to  him.  Louis  received  these  ambas- 
sadors  in  a  public  manner,  having  at  his  right  hand 
young  Henry,  who  wore  his  crown  as  king  bf  Eng- 
land ;  and  when  they  recapitulated,  as  usual,  the 
titles  and  style  of  their  employer,  they  were  told 
that  there  was  no  other  king  of  England  than  the 
one  beside  him.  In  fact,  young  Henry  was  recog- 
nized as  sole  king  of  England  in  a  general  assembly 
of  the  barons  and  bishops  of  the  kingdom  of  France 
— a  ceremony  as  empty  as  it  was  unjust  in  principle. 
King  Louts  swore  first,  and  his  lords  swore  after 
him,  to  aid  and  assist  the  son  with  all  their  might  to 
expel  his  father  from  his  kingdom  ;  and  then  young 
Henry  swore  first,  and  his  brothers  swore  after 
him,  in  the  order  of  their  seniority,  that  they  would 
never  conclude  peace  or  truce  with  thehr  father 
without  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  the  barons 
of  France.'  The  taking  and  the  exacting  of  such 
oaths  seem  destructive  of  Louis's  character  for  re- 
ligion and  sanctity ;  but  the  nteasures  were  clearly 
urged  by  the  conspiring  foreign  nobles  of  the  Eng- 
lish king,  who  desired  guaranteies  that  they  should 
not  be  left  unprotected  by  the  natural  process  of  a 
reconciliation  between  father  and  sons.  A  great 
seal  like  that  of  England  was  manufactured,  in  order 
that  young  Henry  might  affix  that  sign  of  royalty 
and  legality  to  his  treaties  and  charters.  By  the 
feast  of  Easter,  the  plans  of  the  rebellions  boy  and 
his  confederates  were  matured.  The  scheme  was 
bold  and  extensive ;  the  confederates  were  numer- 
ous, including,  besides  the  King  of  France,  whose 
reward  was  not  committed  to  a  written  treaty, 
William,  King  of  Scotland,  who  was  to  receive  al! 
that  his  predecessors  had  possessed  in  Northumber- 
land and  Cumberland,  in  payment  of  his  services, 
and  Philip,  Earl  of  Flanders,  who  was  to  have  a 
grant  of  the  earldom  of  Kent,  with  the  castles  of 
Dover  and  Rochester,  for  his  share  in  the  parricidal 
war.  The  nature  of  these  arrangements  betokens 
as  great  a  want  of  patriotism  as  of  filial  afTection, 
and  shows  the  cunning  and  interestedness  of  his 
allies,  as  much  as  the  ignorance,  folly,  and  rashness 
of  the  young  prince.  To  these  external  enemies 
were  added  many  of  Henry's  own  vassals — old 
barons,  who  remembered  the  license  of  former 
years,  and  were  impatient  of  his  firm  govemmeDt, 
— and  young  ones,  eager  for  novelty  and  adventure. 

»  Iloved.— R.  Diceto.—Neab.— Script.  Rer.  Fraac 
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and  naturally  inclined  to  take  part  with  the  yonng 
and  prodigaL  Some  of  these,  imitating  the  royal 
examples  set  them,  stipulated  beforehand  for  the 
nature  and  extent  of  their  rewards.  The  Earl  of 
Blois,  for  example,  was  to  have  Amboise,  Chateau- 
R«ynaalt,  and  an  allowance  in  money  on  the  reve- 
Does  of  Anjou.  The  most  powerful  of  the  conspi- 
rators in  England  were  the  Earls  of  Leicester  and 
Chester. 

Like  the  great  Conqueror  under  similar  circum- 
stances, Henry  saw  himself  deserted  even  by  his 
&Tonte  courtiers,  and  by  many  of  the  men  whom 
he  had  taught  the  art  of  war,  and  invested  with  the 
honors  of  chivalry  with  his  own  hands.  According 
to  a  contemporary,  it  was  a  painful  and  desolating 
iight  for  him  to  see  those  whom  he  had  honored 
with  his  confidence,  and  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
hi>  chamber,  his  person,  his  very  life,  deserting  him, 
one  by  one,  to  join  his  enemies ;  for  nearly  every 
night  some  of  them  stole  away,  and  those  who  had 
attended  him  in  the  evening  did  not  appear  at  his 
call  in  the  momiog.'  But  Henry's  strength  of 
character  and  consummate  abilities  were  quite  equal 
to  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  and  in  the  midst 
of  his  greatest  trouble  he  maintained  a  cheerful 
countenance  and  pursued  his  usual  amusements, 
hunting  and  hawking,  even  more  than  his  wont,  and 
waa  more  gay  and  affable  than  ever  toward  the 
companions  that  remained  with  him.'  His  courtiers 
and  knights  might  flee,  but  Henry  had  a  strong 
purty,  and  wise  ministers  and  commanders,  selected 
by  his  sagacity,  in  most  of  his  states,  and  in  England 
more  than  aU :  he  had  also  money  in  abundance, 
ud  these  circumstances  gave  him  confidence  without 
relaxing  his  precautions  and  exertions.  Twenty 
thoQsand  Braban^ons,  who  sold  their  mercenary 
Berricea  to  the  best  bidder,  soon  flocked  to  the 
itandard  of  the  richest  monarch  of  the  west  of 
Europe.  Not  relying  wholly  on  arms,  he  sent 
messengers  to  all  die  neighboring  princes  who  had 
nos,  to  interest  them  in  his  favor ;  and,  as  his  case 
might  be  their  own,  should  encouragement  and  suc- 
cess attend  filial  disobedience,  their  sympathy  was 
tolerably  complete.  In  addressing  the  Pope,  he 
worked  upon  other  feelings,  and  here  his  present 
object  hurried  him  into  expressions  of  submission 
and  vassalage  which  contributed  no  doubt  to  form 
the  grounds  of  future  and  dangerous  pretensions. 
He  declared  that  the  kingdom  of  England  belonged 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  and  that  he,  as  king 
thereof,  was  bound  to  him  by  all  the  obligations  im- 
posed by  the  feudal  law ;  and  be  implored  the  pon- 
tiff to  defend  with  his  spiritual  arms  the  patrimony 
^fSL  PeUr.  The  rebellious  son  applied  to  the  court 
of  Rome  as  well  as  his  father;  and  it  may  be  stated 
generally,  that  if  the  popes  meddled  largely  with 
the  seci^  affairs  of  princes,  it  was  not  without  their 
being  tempted  and  invited  so  to  do.  The  letter  of 
the '« junior  king,"  as  the  young  Heniy  was  called, 
was  a  composition  of  singular  impudence  and  false* 
^<  He  attributed  his  quarrel  with  his  father  to 
the  interest  he  took  in  the  cause  of  Becket,  and  his 
<)esire  of  avenging  his  death : — *«  The  villains,"  he 
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said,  **  who  murdered  within  the  walls  of  the  temple 
my  foster-father,'  the  glorious  martyr  of  Christ,  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury ,  remain  safe  and  sound;  they 
still  strike  their  roots  in  the  earth,  and  no  act  of 
royal  vengeance  has  followed  so  atrocious  and  un- 
heard-of a  crime.  I  could  not  suffer  this  criminal 
neglect,  and  such  was  the  first  and  strongest  cause 
of  the  present  discord ;  the  blood  of  the  martyr  cried 
to  me ;  I  could  not  render  it  the  vengeance  and 
honors  that  were  due  to  him,  but  at  least  I  showed 
my  reverepce  in  visiting  the  tomb  of  the  holy 
martyr  in  the  view  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  My  father  was  wrathful  against 
me  therefore,  but  I  fear  not  offending  a  father  when 
the  cause  of  Chrbt  is  concerned."*  The  youthful 
hypocrite  made  most  liberal  offers  to  the  church ; 
but  the  Pope  rejected  his  application,  and  even 
confirmed  the  sentence  of  excommunication  pro- 
nounced by  the  bishops  of  Normandy  against  the 
king's  revolted  subjects.  At  the  same  time  the 
legate  was  dispatched  across  the  Alps  with  the 
laudable  object  of  putting  an  end  to  the  unnatural 
quarrel  by  exhortation  and  friendly  mediation ;  but 
before  he  arrived,  the  sword  was  drawn  which  it 
was  difficult  to  sheathe,  for  national  antipathies  and 
popular  interests  and  passions  were  engaged  that 
would  not  follow  the  uncertain  movements  of  pater- 
nal indulgence  on  one  side  or  filial  repentance  on 
the  pther. .  In  the  month  of  June,  the  war  began 
on  several  points  at  once.  Philip,  Earl  of  Flanders, 
entered  Normandy,  and  gained  considerable  advan- 
tages, but  his  brother  and  heir  being  killed  at  a 
siege,  he  thought  he  saw  the  hand  of  God  in  the 
event,  and  he  soon  left  the  country,  most  bitterly 
repenting  having  engaged  in  such  an  impious  war. 
The  King  of  France,  with  his  loving  son-in-law. 
Prince  Henry  of  England,  were  not  more  success- 
ful than  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  and  were  first  checked 
and  then  put  to  rapid  flight  by  a  division  of  the 
Braban9ons.  Prince  Geofifirey,  who  had  been  joined 
by  the  Earl  of  Chester,  was  equally  unfortunate  in 
Brittany,  and  the  cause  of  the  confederates  was 
covered  with  defeat  and  shame  wherever  the  king 
showed  himself.  King  Louis,  according  to  his  old 
custom,  soon  grew  weary  of  the  war,  and  desired  an 
interview  with  Henry,  who  condescended  to  grant 
it.  This  conference  of  peace  was  held  on  an  open 
plain,  between  Gisors  and  Trie,  under  a  venerable 
elm  of  (*  most  grateful  aspect,"  the  branches  of  which 
descended  to  the  earth,'  the  center  of  the  primitive 
scene  where  the  French  kings  and  the  Norman 
dukes  had  been  accustomed  for  some  generations  to 
hold  their  parleys  for  truce  or  peace. 

Instead  of  leading  to  peace,  the  present  confer- 
ence embittered  the  war,  and  ended  in  a  disgraceful 
exhibition  of  violence.  The  Earl  of  Leicester,  who 
attended  with  the  princes,  insulted  Henry  to  his 
face,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  would  have  killed  or 
wounded  his  king  had  he  not  been  forcibly  pre- 
vented. Hostilities  commenced  forthwith ;  but 
when  Louis  was  a  principal  in  a  war  against  Henry, 
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it  was  seldom  proBocuted  with  anj  vigor,  and  the 
rest  of  that  year  was  spent  on  the  continent  in  in- 
significant operations.  In  England,  however,  some 
important  events  took  {dace ;  for  Richard  de  Lucy 
repulsed  the  Scots,  who  had  begun  to  make  incur* 
sions,  burnt  their  tovm  of  Berwick,  ravaged  the 
Lothi^ns,  and,  on  his  return  from  this  victorious 
expedition,  defeated  and  took  prisoner  the  great 
Earl  of  Leicester,  who  had  recrossed  the  channel, 
and,  in  alliance  with  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  was 
attempting  to  light  the  flames  of  civil  war  in  the 
heart  of  England.  It  is  honorable  alike  to  Henry 
and  his  government,  and  the  people  of  the  two 
countries,  that  the  insurgents  never  had  a  chance 
of  success  either  in  En^and  or  NormSndy.  In 
Maine,  Brittany,  Poictou,  and  Aquitaine,  which 
were  held  -by  a  more  questionable  tenure,  which 
had  probably  not  been  so  well  governed,  and  where 
the  people  nourished  old  national  prejudices,  the 
case  was  different.  The  natural  sons  of  King 
Henry,  of  whom  there  were  two  in  England  grown 
up  to  man's  estate,  and  occupying  important  posts, 
adhered  faithfully  to  their  ftther,  and  Geoffrey,  the 
more  distinguished  of  tbie  two,  fought  most  gallantly 
for  his  cause.  His  faith  and  prowess  caused  Henry 
to  exchum, — *«  This  is  my  lawful  son, — ^the  rest  are 
bastards  !"^ 

A.D..n74.  The  allies  now  showed  more  resolu- 
tion than  during  the  preceding  year,  and  acted  upon 
a  plan  which  was  well  calculated  to  embarrass  Henry. 
Louis,  with  the  junior  King  of  England,  attacked 
the  frontiers  of  Normandy.  Geoffrey  tried  his  for- 
tune again  in  Brittany.  Prince  Richard,  who  began 
his  celebrated  warlike  career  by  fighting  against  his 
own  father,  headed  a  formidable  insurrection  in 
Poictou  and  Aquitaine.  Relying  on  the  Norman 
barons  for  the  defence  of  Normandy  and  Brittany, 
Henry  marched  against  his  son  Richard,  and  soon 
took  the  town  of  Saintes  and  the  fortress  of  Taille- 
bourg,  drove  ihe  insurgents  from  several  other 
castles,  and  partially  restored  order  to  the  country. 
Returning  then  toward  Anjou,  he  devastated  the 
frontier  of  Poictou,  and  was  preparing  to  reduce  the 
castles  there  when  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  ar- 
rived with  news  which  rendered  the  king's  presence 
indispensable  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea.  The  Scots, 
as  had  been  preconcerted,  were  pouring  into  the 
northern  counties,  and  had  already  taken  several 
towns.  Roger  de  Mowbray  had  raised  the  standard 
6f  revolt  in  Yorkshire :  Earl  Ferrers,  joined  by 
David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  to  the  Scottish 
king,  had  done  the  same- in  the  central  counties.  In 
the  east,  Hugh  Bigod,  with  700  knights,  had  taken 
the  castle  of  Norwich;  and  at  the  same  time  a  for- 
midable fleet,  prepared  by  his  eldest  son  and  the 
Earl  of  Flanders,  vrais  ready  on  the  opposite  coast 
to  attempt  a  descent  on  England,  where  endeavors 
were  again  making  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the 
people  by  the  old  story  of  the  king  being  guilty  of 
Becket's  murder.  The  great  Conqueror  himself 
did  not  surpass  Henry  in  the  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ments. The  bishop  had  scarcely  finished  his  dismal 
news  ere  the  king,  with  his  court,  was  on  horseback 
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for  the  coast,  and  embarking  in  the  midst  of  a  storm, 
he  sailed  for  England,  taking  with  him,  as  prisoners, 
his  own  wife  Eleanor,  and  his  eldest  son's  wife 
Margaret,  who  had  not  been  able  to  follow  her  hus- 
band to  the  court  of  her  father.  Although  he  had 
still  maintained  an  outward  appearance  of  tranquil- 
lity, his  heart  was  aching  at  the  rebellion  of  his 
children  and  the  treachery  of  his  nobles  and  friends. 
Sorrow  disposes  the  mind  to  devotional  feelings,  and 
Henry's  high  powers  of  intellect  did  not  exempt  him 
from  the  superstition  of  the  times.  Some  sincerity 
may  possibly  have  mingled  in  the  feelings  and  mo- 
tives that  dictated  the  extraordinary  course  he  now 
pursued,  though,  seeing  the  political  expediency  of 
resorting  to  a  striking  measure  to  remove  all  doubts 
from  the  people,  and  bring  ikeir  devotional  feelings 
to  his  side,  we  would  not  venture  to  affirm  tbar 
this  sincerity  was  very  great  or  was  the  sole  motire 
of  his  conduct.  All  attempts  to  depress  the  fame 
of  Becket  had  failed,  ~-  the  Pope  had  recently  in- 
scribed his  name  in  the  list  of  saints  and  martyrs, — 
the  miracles  said  to  be  worked  over  his  festering 
body  were  now  recognised  by  bishops  and  priests, 
and  reported,  with  amplifications  which  grew  in 
proportion  to  their  distance  from  the  spot,  by  the 
credulous  multitude.  The  English  had  not  had  a 
native  saint  for  a  long  time,  and  they  determined 
to  make  the  most  of  him.  It  was  on  the  8th  of 
July  that  Henry  landed  at  Southampton.  He  had 
scarcely  set  foot  on  shore,  when,  without  waiting  to 
refresh  himself  after  the  fatigues  and  discomforts  of 
a  rough  sea  voyage,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  took 
the  nearest  road  to  Canterbury,  performing  his 
pilgrimage  in  a  manner  far  from  being  so  agreeable 
as  those  jocund  expeditions  described  by  Chaucer 
a  century  and  a  half  later.  He  took  no  refreshment 
save  bread  and  water,  and  rode  on  his  way  all  night. 
As  the  day  dawned  he  came  in  sight  of  the  towers 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  still  at  the  distance  of 
some  miles,  and  instantly  disnoounting  from  his 
horse,  he  threw  off  his  royal  dress,  undid  his  san- 
dals, and  walked  the  rest  of  his  way  barefoot  like 
the  veriest  penitent.  The  roads  were  rough,  and 
as  the  king  passed  through  the  gateway  of  Canter- 
bury his  subjects  were  touched  and  edified  by  the 
sight  of  his  blood,  which  feH,  at  every  step  he  took, 
from  his  wounded  feet.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
cathedral  he  descended  at  once  into  the  crypt,  and, 
while  the  bells  tolled  slowly,  he  threw  himself  with 
sobs  and  tears  upon  the  grave  of  Becket,  and  there 
remained  with  his  face  pressed  to  the  cold  earth  in 
the  presence  of  many  people,  —  an  attitude  more 
affecting  and  convincing  perhaps  than  the  discourse 
of  the  bishop  overhead.  Gilbert  Foliot,  formerly 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  now  of  London,  and  the  same 
who,  ibree  years  and  a  half  before,  had  proposed  to 
throw  the  body  of  Becket  into  a  ditch  or  hang  it  od 
a  gibbet,  but  who  now,  with  the  rest,  acknowledged 
him  to  be  a  blessed  and  gtorious  martyr,  ascended 
the  pulpit  and  addressed  the  multitude.  **  Be  it 
known  to  you,  as  many  as  are  here  present,  that 
Henry,  King  of  England,  invoking,  for  his  soul's  sal- 
vation, God  and  the  holy  martyrs,  solemnly  protests 
before  yon  all  that  he  never  ordered,  or  knowingly 
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aused,  or  even  desired  the  death  of  the  saint ;  bat, 
as  possiblj  the  murderers  tcNik  advantage  of  some 
words  impradently  pronounced,  he  has  come  to  do 
psDBDce  before  the  bishops  here  assenabled,  and  has 
consented  to  sabmit  his  naked  flesh  to  the  rods  of 
discipline."     The  bishop  conjured  the  people  to  be- 
lieve the  assertions  of  their  king ;  and,  as  he  ceased 
speaking,  Henry  arose  like  a  spectre,  and  walked 
through  die  church  and  cloisters  to  the  chapter- 
hoiise,  where,  again  prostrating  himself,  and,  throw- 
ing off  the  upper  part  of  his  dress,  he  confessed  to 
the  minor  offence,  and  was  scourged  by  all  the  ec- 
defisstics  present,  who  amounted  to  eighty  persons. 
The  bishops  and  abbots,  who  were  few,  handled  the 
knotted  cords  first,  and  then  followed  the  monks, 
OTeiy  one  inflicting  from  three  to  ^we  lashes,  and 
Bving,  as  he  gave  them,   «»Even  as   Christ  was 
seoarged  for  the  sins  of  men,  so  be  thou  scourged 
lor  thine  own  sin."    The  blows  no  doubt  were  dealt 
with  ft  light  hand,  but  the  whole  thing  was  startling, 
rad  sDch  as  had  never  before  been  heard  of.     Nor 
was  the  penance  of  the  king  yet  over.  He  returned 
to  the  subterranean  vault,  and   again   prostrating 
himself  by  Becket's  tomb,  he  spent  the  rest  of  the 
day  and  liie  following  night  in  prayers  and  tears, 
taking  no  nourishment,  and  never  quitting  the  spot ; 
"■  but  18  he  came  so  he  remained,  without  carpet  or 
any  each  thing  beneath  him."^     At  early  dawn,  af- 
ter the  service  of  matins,  he  ascended  from  the  vault 
and  made  the  tour  of  the  upper  church,  praying 
before  all  the  altars  and  relics  there.   When  the  sun 
rose  he  heard  mass,  and  then,  having  drunk  some 
holy  water  blessed  by  the  martyr  himself,  and  hav- 
ing filled  a  small  bottle  with  the  precious  fluid,  he 
monnted  his  horse  and  rode  to  London  with  a  light 
and  joyons  heart.     A  burning  fever,  however,  f ol- 
bwed  all  this  fatigue  and  penance,  and  confined 
him  for  several  days  to  his  chamber.*    On  the  fifth 
night  of  his  malady  a  messenger  arrived  from  the 
north,  and  announced  himself  to  the  suffering  mon- 
wch,  whose  presence  he  had  not  reached  without 
mneh  difficulty,  as  the  servant  of  Ranulf  de  Gian- 
ni a  name  memorable  in  the  history  of  our  laws 
wd  constitution,  and  a  most  dear  friend  of  Henry : 
— •liGhmville  in  health T'  said  the  king.    "My 
kjfd  is  well,"  replied  the  servant,  "  and  your  enemy 
the  King  of  Scots  is  his  prisoner."    Starting  upright, 
Henry  cried,  "  Repeat  those  words."    The  man 
fepeated  them,  and  delivered  his  master's  letters, 
*hich  fnDy  informed  the  overjoyed  king  of  the  fiict. 
On  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  July,  Glanville  had 
wrprised  William  the  Lion  as  he  was  tilting  in  a 
Beadow  near  Alnwick  Castle  with  only  sixty  Scot- 
ttth  lords  near  him,  and  had  made  the  whole  party 
^H^ea.    By  a  remarkable  coincidence  this  signal 
idvantage  was  gained  on  the  very  day  (it  was  said 
•7  some  on  the  very  hour)  on  which  he  achieved 
^  reconeifiation  with  the  martyr  at  Canterbury.' 

*  CtoMB.-Hen.  Hunt.— Girald.— Diceto.— Hoved.— Neub.  Tn- 
^  to  thit  pilirtnag*  to  Cutorlmrf,  Heniy  had  done  penanco  for 
''^*  ttwdtr  in  Iho  calkedml  of  ATaachM  ia  Nonaandy.    Tha 
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Indisposition,  and  the  languor  it  leaves,  soon 
departed,  and  Henry  was  again  on  horseback  and 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  enthusiastic  army 
for  the  people  of  £ngland  flocked  to  his  standard 
and  filled  the  land  with  an  indignant  cry  against 
the  leaders  and  abettors  of  an  unnatural  revolt 
The  insurgents  did  not  wait  the  coming  of  the 
king,  but  dispersed  in  all  directions,  their  chiefs 
purchasing  their  pardon  by  the  surrender  of  their 
castles.  According  to  a  French  chronicler,  so 
many  were  taken  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  prisons 
for  them  all.^  The  Scots,  disheartened  by  the 
capture  of  their  sovereign,  retreated  beyond  the 
border,  and  peace  being  restored  at  home,  the 
active  Henry  was  enabled,  within  three  weeks,  to 
carry  the  army  which  had  been  raised  to  subdue 
the  revolt  in  England,  across  the  seas  to  Normandy. 

When  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  who  was  now  the 
soul  of  the  confederacy,  had  made  ready  to  invade 
Engbmd,  he  counted  on  the  absence  of  the  king, 
whose  prompt  return  disconcerted  that  measure. 
Changing  his  plan,  therefore,  he  repaired  to  Nor- 
mandy, and  joining  his  forces  with  those  of  King 
Louis  and  Henry's  eldest  son,  laid  siege  to  Rouen, 
the  capital.  But  he  was  scarcely  there  when  the 
King  of  England  was  after  him,  and  surprised  all 
his  stores  and  provisions.  In  a  few  days  the  allied 
army  was  not  only  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  but 
also  to  retreat  out  of  Normandy.  Humbled  by  the 
rapidity,  the  genius,  and  good  fortune  of  the  Eng- 
lish monarch,  the  confederates,  following  the  ad- 
vice of  Louis,  whe  was  the  very  king  of  confer- 
ences, requested  an  armistice  and  a  meeting  for  the 
arrangement  of  a  general  peace.  Of  his  rebellious 
children,  Henry  and  Geoflfrey  ofiTered  to  submit  to 
these  arrangements,  but  young  Richard,  who«had 
begun  to  taste  the  joys  of  war  and  the  **  raptures 
of  the  fight,"  which  were  to  be  his  greatest  pleas- 
ures till  the  hour  of  his  death,  and  who  was  sup- 
ported by  the  restless  nobility  of  Aquitaine,  who 
had  again  revolted,  and  was  led  by  the  intrigues 
and  councils  of  the  indefatigable  lord  who  held 
Hautefort,'  the  famous  Bertrand  de  Bom,  refused 
to  be  included,  and  persisted  in  open  war  against 
his  father.  But  the  rash  boy  lost  castle  after 
castle,  and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  was  fain  to 
throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  forgiving  parent, 
and  accompany  him  to  the  congress  or  conference. 

The  conditions  of  the  peace  were  made  easy 
by  the  mildness  and  moderation  of  Henry.  He 
received  from  the  French  king  and  the  Flemish 
earl  all  the  territories  they  had  ovemm  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  and  he  restored  to 
those  princes  whatever  he  had  conquered  or  oc- 
cupied himself.  With  one  important  exception, 
he  also  set  at  liberty  ail  his  prisoners,  to  the  num- 
ber of  969  knights.  To  his  eldest  son  he  assigned 
for  present  enjoyment  two  castles  in  Normandy, 
and  a  yearly  allowance  of  15,000^.  Angevin  money ; 
to  Richard,  two  castles  in  Poictou,  with  half  the 
revenue  of  that  earldom;  to  Geoffrey,  two  castles 
in  Brittany,  with  half  the  rents  of  the  estates  that 
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had  belonged  to  his  father-in-law  elect  (for  the 
marriage  was  not  yet  consummated),  Earl  Conan, 
with  a  promise  of  the  remainder.  With  these  con- 
ditions the  impatient  youths  professed  themselves 
satisfied,  and  they  engaged  henceforth  to  lore, 
honor,  and  obey  their  father.  Richard  and  Geof- 
frey did  homage  and  took  the  oaths  of  fealty ;  but 
Henry,  the  eldest  son,  was  exempted  from  these 
ceremonies.  The  exception  made  in  liberating  the 
prisoners  was  in  the  important  person  of  the  Scot- 
tish king,  who  had  been  carried  over  to  the  con- 
tinent and  thrown  into  the  strong  castle  of  Falaise, 
where  he  was  kept  until  the  following  month  of 
December,  when  he  obtained  his  enlargement  by 
kneeling  to  Henry  and  acknowledging  himself,  in 
the  set  forms  of  vassalage,  his  «» liege-man  against 
all  men."  By  the  degrading  treaty  of  Fakuse,  the 
independence  of  Scotland  was  nominally  sacrificed ; 
and  from  the  signing  of  it  in  December,  1174,  to 
the  acce8sk)n  of  Richard  I.,  in  December,  1189, 
when  a  formal  release  from  all  obligations  was 
granted  for  the  sum  of  10,000  marks,  she  may  be 
said  to  have  figured  as  a  dependent  province  of 
England.* 

A.D.  1175.  —  Henry  was  still  detained  on  the 
continent,  and  a  quarrel  broke  out  afresh  between 
him  and  his  eldest  son :  it  did  not,  however,  lead 
to  any  immediate  consequences ;  and  in  the  .month 
of  May,  father  and  son,  or  the  Rex  Senior  and  Rex 
Junior^  were  again  reconciled  and  sailed  together 
over  to  England,  where  for  sometime  they  lived  on 
such  affectionate  terms,  that  the^n  not  only  fed  at  the 
same  table  but  slept  in  the  same  bed.' 

Henry  now  enjoyed  about  eight  years  of  profound 
peace ;  but,  as  active  in  civil  afi&irs  as  in  those  of 
war,  he  devoted  this  time,  and  all  his  energies  and 
resources  of  mind,  to  the  reform  of  the  internal 
administration  of  his  dominions.  His  reputation  for 
wisdom,  judicial  ability,  and  power,  now  stood  so 
high  in  Europe  that  Alfbnso,  King  of  Castile,  and 
his  uncle  Sancho,  King  of  Navarroi  who  had  been 
disputing  for  some  years  about  the  boundaries  of 
their  respective  territories,  turning  from  the  un- 
certain arbitrement  of  the  aword,  referred  their 
difference  to  the  decision  of  the  *«just  and  im- 
partial" English  monarch,  binding  themselves  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  to  submit  to  his  award,  be 
it  what  it  might.  And  in  the  month  of  March, 
1177,  Henry,  holding  hia  court  at  Westminster, 
attended  by  the  bishops,  earls,  barons,  and  justicest 
both  of  England  and  Normandy,  heard  and  dis* 
cussed  the  arguments  proposed  on  the  part  of  King 
Alfonso  by  the  Bishop  of  Palencia,  and  on  the  port 
of  King  Sancho  by  the  Bishop  of  Pampeluna,  and, 
after  taken  the  opinkw  of  the  best  and  most  learned 
of  the.  court,  pronounced  a  wise  and  conciliating 
award,  with  which  both  ambassadors  expressed 
their  entire  satisfaction.' 

We  have  some  curious  evidence  of  Hetays  per- 
sonal activity,  as  evinced  by  his  rapid  change  of 
residence,  just  at  this  period  of  peaoe  and  tranquil- 
lity, in  a  letter  addressed  to  him,  in  the  most  fisunil- 
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iar  terms,  by  his  confidential  friend  Peter  of  Bfeis. 
Peter,  who  was  not  a  timid,  loitering  wayfarer,  or 
a  luxurious,  ease-loving  churchman,  but  a  bold  axid 
experienced  traveler  himself,  seeing  that,  in  tlie 
discharge  of  his  duty,  he  had  fought  his  way  more 
than  once  across  the  then  pathless  Alps,  in  the 
heart  of  winter,  braving  the  snow  hurricane  and 
the  tremendous  avalanches,  seems  to  have  been 
lost  in  amazement  at  the  incessant  and  untiring 
progresses  of  the  king.  He  had  just  returned  from 
a  royal  mission  to  King  Louis,  the  results  of  which 
he  was  anxious  to  report.  He  tells  Henry,  that  he 
has  been  hunting  after  him  up  and  down  England, 
but  in  vain! — ^that  when  Solomon  set  down  four 
things  as  being  too  hard  for  him  to  discover,  he 
ought  to  hove  added  a  fifth, — and  that  was,  the  path 
of  the  King  of  England !  Poor  Peter  goes  on  to 
say,  that  he  really  knoweth  not  whither  he  is  going 
— ^that  he  has  been  laid  up  with  the  dysentery  at 
Newport,  from  fatigue  in  traveling  after  his  ma- 
jesty, and  has  sent  scouts  and  messengers  on  all 
sides  to  look  for  him.  He  proceeds  to  express  an 
earnest  wish  that  Henry  would  let  him  know  where 
he  is  to  be  found,  as  he  really  has  important  affairs 
to  treat  of,  and  the  ambassadors  of  the  kings  of  Spain 
have  arrived  with  a  great  retinue,  in  order  to  refer 
the  old  quarrel  of  their  masters  to  his  majesty.  In 
war,  Henry's  ubiquity,  as  we  might  almoot  call  it, 
was  of  course  still  more  conspicuous  and  astonish- 
ing— for  the  field  of  his  exertions  extended  from  the 
shores  of  Ireland  to  the  countries  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees*  Louis  of  France,  whose  character  Me- 
serai  rather  happily  describes  by  the  single  word 
mou  (soft  and  sluggish),  was  bewildered' and  con- 
stantly foiled  by  his  sharp  and  active  rivaL  He 
was  once  heard  to  exclaim, »«  The  King  of  England 
neither  rides  on  land,  nor  sails  on  water,  but  flies 
through  the  air  like  a  bird.  In  a  moment  he  flits 
from  Ireland  to  England — ^in  another  from  Elngland 
into  France  I" 

The  moment  was  now  approaching,  when  those 
energies,  as  yet  undiminished  by  age  or  the  pre- 
mature decay  which  they  probably  caused  in  the 
end,  were  again  to  be  called  into  full  practice ;  for 
foreign  jealousies  and  intrigues,  the  name  and  histoiy 
of  bis  captive  wife  Eleanor,  and  the  unpopularity  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  rule  in  the  provinces  of  the  south, 
contributed,  with  their  own  impatience,  turbulence, 
and  presumption,  to  drive  his  children  once  more 
into  rebellion.  These  princes  seem  to  have  passed 
their  time  on  the  continent  in  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted succession  of. tilts  and  tournaments  and 
knightly  displays,  in  which  they  gained,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  the  only  fame,  next  to  the  glory  of  real 
war,  which  was  then  dear  to  young  men  of  their 
condition.  Henry  rejoiced  at  the  report  of  their 
prowess,  which  was  spread  from  court  to  court,  and 
from  castle  to  castle,  by  jongleurs  and  minstreb,  wbo 
then  performed  some  of  the  ofilces  which  now  fall 
to  our  public  newspapers.  He  probably  thought 
that  the  image  of  warfare  might  distract  them  from 
its  bloody  reality,  and  that  they  might  aUow  their 
sire — the  greatest  prince  in  Europe—to  descend  to 
the  grave  in  peace* 
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A.O.  1183.     Richard,  who  waa  the  darling  of  his 
impruoned  mother,  and  who,  on  account  of  the 
more  general  unpopularity  of  his  father  in  Aquitaine 
uid  Poictou,  was  strongerthan  hia  brothers,  was  the 
first  to  renew  the  family  war.    When  called  upon 
by  his  &ther  to  do  homage  to  hia  elder  brother, 
Ueory,  for  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  which  he  was  to 
inherit,  he  arrogantly  refused.     Upon  this  young 
Henry,  or  the  junior  king,  allied  himself  with  Prince 
Geoffrey,  and  naarched  with  an  army  of  Bretons  and 
Bniban9ons  into  Aquitaine,  where  Richard  had  pub- 
lished hia  ban  of  war, — ^for  these  princes  were  not 
more  aflfectiooate  as  brothers  than  they  were  dutiful 
as  sons.     The  king  flew  to  put  an  end  to  these  dis- 
graceful hostilities,  and  having  induced  his  two  sons 
to  come  into  his  presence,  he  reconciled  them  with 
ooe  another.     But  the  reconciliation  was  rather  ap- 
parent than  real,  and  Prince  Geoffrey  had  the  hor- 
rible frankness  to  dechure,  shortly  after,  that  they 
coold  noFer  possibly  live  in  peace  with  one  another 
ooless  they  were  united  in  a  common  war  against 
thebr  own  father.    In  some  respects,  this  was  the 
£uBily  of  Atreus  and  Thyestes.    Contemporaries 
seem  to  have  considered  it  in  this  light,  for  they 
bave  recorded  horrible  traditions  connected  with 
the  wbde  Plsntagenet  race.     The  least  revolting  of 
these  legends  relates  to  an  ancient  countess  of  An- 
joo,  from  whom  King  Heniy  lineally  descended. 
The  husband  of  this  dame  having  remarked  with 
fear  and  trembling  that  she  rarely  went  to  church, 
asd,  when  she  did,  always  withdrew  before  the 
celebration  of  mass,  took  it  into  his  head  one  day  to 
hare  her  seiased  in  church,  and  forcibly  detained 
there  for  the  whole  service  by  four  strong  squires. 
The  strong  men  did  as  they  were  ordered,  but,  at 
the  moment  of  t^e  consecration  of  the  Host,  the 
cooDteas,  slipping  off  the  mantle  by  which  they  held 
her,  flew  out  of  a  window,  disappeared,  and  was 
DeTer  aeen  again.^    Prince  Richard,  according  to  a 
French  chronicler  of  the  time,  was  wont  to  repeat 
this  pret^  tale  of  diablerie,  and  to  say  it  was  not 
aatonishmg  that  he  and  his  brothers,  issuing  from 
Rich  a  stock,  should  be  so  fierce  and  lawless ;  adding, 
that  it  was  quite  natural  that  what  came  from  the 
deril  should  return  to  the  devil.     The  recorded 
gaOantries  and  the  worse  whispered  offences  of 
Eleanor  did  not  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people 
of  Poictou  and  Aquitaine,  among  whom  she  had 
been  born  and  brought  up.     In  their  eyes  she  was 
rtiU  their  chieftainess,— the  princess  of  their  old 
Bttife  stock;  and  Henry  had  no  right  over  them 
except  what  he  could  claim  through  her  and  by  his 
affectionate  treatment  of  her.    Now,  he  had  kept 
her  for  years  a  prisoner,  and  in  their  estimation  it 
w  loyal  and  right  to  work  for  her  deliverance,  and 
pvoish  her  cruel  husband  fay  whatever  means  they 
could  command,  even  to  the  arming  of  Eleanor^s 
loos  against  their  sire.    In  the  fervid  heads  and 
t^MTta  of  these  men  of  the  south  these  feelings  be- 
came absolute  passions ;  and  the  graces  as  well  as 
the  ardor  of  their  popular  poetry  were  engaged  in 
the  aerriee  of  their  captive  princess.    The  Trouba- 
^ovn,  with  Bertrand  de  Bom  at  their  head,  never 
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tired  of  this  theme ;  and  even  the  local  chroniclers 
raised  their  monkish  Latin  into  a  sort  of  poetical 
prose  whenever  they  touched  on  the  woes  and 
wrongs  of  Eleanor, — ^for  in  Poictou  and  Aquitaine 
the  manifold  provocations  she  had  given  her  husband 
were  all  unknown  or  forgotten. 

<«  Thou  wast  carried  off  from  thine  own  land," 
cries  Richard  of  Poictiers,  «*  and  transported  to  a  land 
thou  knewest  not  of.  Thou  wast  brought  up  in  all 
abundance  and  deUcacy,  and  in  a  royal  liberty,  living 
in  the  lap  of  riches,  enjoying  the  sports  of  thy  mai- 
dens and  their  pleasant  songs  to  the  soft  accompani- 
ment of  the  lute  and  tabor;  and  now  thou  weepest 
and  lamentest,  consuming  thy  days  in  grief.  Re- 
turn, poor  prisoner,  return  to  thy  faithful  cities! 
Where  is  now  thy  court? — where  are  thy  young 
companions? — where  thy  counselors?  ....  Thou 
cryest  and  no  one  hears  thee,  for  the  northern  king 
keeps  thee  shut  up  like  a  besieged  town ;  but  still 
cry  aloud,  and  tire  not  of  crying.  Raise  thy  voice 
like  a  trumpet,  that  thy  sons  may  hear  thee ;  for 
the  day  is  at  hand  when  thy  sons  shall  deliver  thee, 
and  when  thou  shalt  see  thy  native  land  again.  .  . . 
Woe  to  the  traitors  that  are  in  Aquitaine,  for  the 
day  of  vengeance  is  near!  ....  Fly  before  the  &ce 
of  bold  Richard,  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  for  he  will 
overthrow  the  vainglorious,  break  their  chariots, 
and  those  that  ride  in  them.  Yea,  he  will  annihilate 
all  who  oppose  him,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least  !*'' 

Sentiments  like  these  still  more  vehemently  ex- 
pressed in  their  own  spoken  language,  in  a  deluge 
of  sirverUes,  as  they  called  their  saturical  poems,  con- 
stantly kept  alive  and  active  the  hatred  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  English  monarch ;  and%ertrand  de  Born, 
with  other  men  of  insinuating  manners  and  profound 
intrigue,  could  always  avail  themselves  of  this  pas- 
sionate feeling)  and  make  tools  of  the  young  princes, 
who  (prince-like)  considered  them  their  implements. 
With  the  exception  of  Richard,  whose  fiery  nature 
now  and  then,  for  very  transitory  intervals,  gave 
access  to  the  tenderer  feelings,  the  ambitious,  young 
men  seem  to  have  cared  little  about  their  mother ; 
but  they  could  raise  no  such  good  excuse  for  being 
in  arms  against  one  parent  as  that  of  theur  anxiety  to 
procure  better  treatment  for  the  other ;  and  Henry, 
and  Geoffrey,  and  Richard,  at  times  in  unison,  and 
at  times  separately,  continued  to  take  the  name  of 
Eleanor  as  their  cri  de  guerre  in  the  south.  These 
family  wars  were  more  frequent,  of  longer  duration, 
and  greater  importance  than  would  be  imagined 
from  the  acconnts  given  of  them  in  our  popular 
English  histories.  Their  details  would  lead  us  too 
far  away  from  our  object,  but  a  few  brief  incidents 
may  be  given  as  conveying  a  striking  notion  of  the 
times,  when  refinement  and  barbarity,  baseness  and 
magnanimity,  were  mixed  and  confounded  in  so 
strange  a  manner. 

The  family  reconciliation  which  took  place  in 
1163-4,  was  speedily  interrupted,  for  Bertrand  de 
Born,  nearly  indifferent  as  to  which  prince  he  act- 
ed with,  but  who,  of  the  three,  rather  preferred 
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Henry,  on  seeing  that  Richard  was  inclined  to  keep 
his  oaths  to  his  father,  renewed  his  intrigues  with 
the  eldest  son^  and  got  ready  a  formidable  party  id 
Aquitaine,  who  pressed  Prince  Henry,  or  the  Rey 
Jovens,  as  they  called  him  in  their  dialect,  to  throw 
himself  among  them.  Henry  consequently  revolted 
again,  and  his  brother  Geoffi-ey  soon  followed  his 
example.  The  French  court  had  no  inconsiderable 
share  in  all  these  movements;  and  the  sovereign 
openly  announced  himself  as  the  ally  of  the  junior 
king  and  the  nobles  of  Aquitaine.  As  Richu'd  con- 
tinued steady  for  a  while,  the  King  of  England 
joined  his  forces  with  his,  and  they  marched  to- 
gether to  lay  siege  to  Limoges,  which  had  opened 
its  gates  to  Henry  and  Geoffrey.  Thus  the  war 
recommenced  under  a  new  aspect;  it  being  no 
longer -the  three  sons  leagued  against  the  father, 
but  one  fighting  with  the  &ther  against  two  broth- 
ers. In  little  more  than  a  month,  however,  the 
younger  Henry  deserted  his  partisans  of  Aquitaine, 
and  submitted  to  his  father,  who  forgave  him  as  he 
had  forgiven  him  before,  soothed  his  professed  re- 
morse, and  once  more  accepted  his  oath  of  fealty. 
Geoffrey  did  not  on  this  occasion  follow  his  eldest 
brother's  example ;  and  the  men  of  Aquitaine  and 
Poictou,  now  regarding  him  as  their  chief,  confirmed 
him  in  hiis  resistance,  apprehending,  not  without 
aome  reason,  that  the  King  of  England  would  not 
extend  the  remarkable  clemency  he  had  shown  to 
his  children  to  men  who  were  strangers  to  his  blood, 
and  who  had  incensed  him  by  repeated  revolt. 
Prince  Henry  kept  up  a  private  correspondence 
with  Bertrand  de  Born  and  others  of  the  insurgents, 
and  this  enabled  him  to  arrange  a  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  conciliation.  The  King  of  England  rode 
to  Limoges,  which  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
surgents, to  keep  his  appointment  with  his  son 
Geoffrey  and  the  Aquitaine  barons :  to  his  surprise 
he  found  the  gates  of  the  town  closed  against  him, 
although  he  had  taken  only  a  few  knights  with  him, 
and  when  he  applied  for  admittance,  he  was  answer- 
ed by  a  flight  of  arrows  and  quarries  from  the  ram- 
parts, one  of  which  pierced  his  cuirass,  while  an- 
other of  them  wounded  a  knight  at  his  side.  This 
treacherous-looking  occurrence  was  explained  away 
as  being  a  mere  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  soldiery, 
and  it  was  subsequently  agreed  that  the  king  should 
have  firee  entrance  into  the  town.  He  met  his  son 
Geoffrey  in  the  midst  of  the  market-place  of  Limo- 
ges, and  began  the  conference  for  peace ;  but  here, 
again,  he  was  saluted  by  a  flight  of  arrows  discharged 
from  the  battlements  of  the  castle  or  citadel.  One 
of  these  arrows  wounded  the  horse  he  rode  in  the 
head.  He  ordered  an  attendant  to  pick  up  the  ar- 
row, and  presenting  it  to  Geoffrey  with  sobs  and 
tears,  he  said, — *<  Oh,  son !  what  hath  thy  unhappy 
father  done  to  deserve  that  thou  shouldest  make 
him  a  mark  for  thine  arrows  ?*'^ 

This  foul  attempt  at  assassination  is  laid  by  some 
writers  to  the  charge  of  GeofllVey  himself,  but  it  is 
quite  as  probable,  and  much  less  revolting  to  believe, 
that  the  bows  and  cross-bows  were  drawn  without 
any  order  from  the  prince,  by  some  of  the  fiery 
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spirits  of  Aquitaine  laboring  under  the  conviction 
that  dieir  cause  and  interests  were  about  to  be  sac- 
rificed in  the  accommodation  between  father  and 
son.     Prince  Henry,  who  accompanied  his  father, 
expressed  horror  at  the  attempt,  and  disgust  at  the 
obstinacy  of  the  men  of  Aquitaine ;  and  he  declared 
he  would  never  more  have  alhance,  or  peace,  or 
truce  with  them.^    Not  many  days  after  he  once 
more  deserted  and  betrayed  his  sire,  and  went  to 
join  the  insurgents,  who  tiien  held  their  head-quar- 
ters at  Dorat  in  Poictou.     The  bishops  of  Norman- 
dy, by  command  of  the  Pope,  fulminated  their  ex- 
communications;  but  as  Prince  Henry  had  beeo 
excommunicated  before  this,  it  was  probably  not  the 
thunders  of  the  church,  but  other  considerations 
that  induced  him  to  abandon  the  insurgents  at  Dorat 
as  suddenly  as  he  had  abandoned  his  father,  and  to 
return  once  more  to  the  feet  of  the  king,  who,  with 
unexampled  clemency  or  weakness,  once  more  par- 
doned him,  and  not  only  permitted  him  to  go  at  large, 
but  to  meddle  again  with  political  affairs.     Haviog 
persuaded  his  father  to  adopt  measures  which  cost 
him  the  lives  of  some  of  his  most  faithful  followers, 
this  manifold  traitor,  or  veriest  wheel-about  that 
ever  lived,  again  deserted  his  banner,  and  prepared, 
with  his  brother  Geofirey  and  the  insurgent  barons 
of  the  south,  to  give  him  battle.    A  short  time  after 
this  revolt,  which  was  destined  to  be  his  last,  and 
before  his  preparations  for  aiming  at  his  father's  life 
or  throne,  or  both,  were  completed,  a  messenger 
announced  to  the  king  that  his  eldest  son  had  fallen 
dangerously  sick  at  Chftteau-Martel  near  Limoges, 
and  desired  most  earnestly  that  his  father  would  for- 
give him  and  visit  him.    The  king  would  have  gone 
forthwith,  but  his  friends  implored  him  not  to  hazard 
his  life  again  among  men  who  had^iroved  themselves 
capable  of  so  much  treachery  and  cruelty ;  and  they 
represented  that  the  accounts  he  had  received  might 
be  all  a  feigned  story,  got  up  by  the  insurgents  of 
Aquitaine  and  Poictou,  for  the  worst  of  purposes. 
Taking,  then,  a  ring  from  his  finger,  he  gave  it  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  and  begged  that  pre- 
late to  convey  it  with  all  speed  to  his  repentant  son 
as  a  token  of  his  forgiveness  and  paternal  affection. 
He  cherished  the  hope  that  the  youth  and  robust 
constitution  of  the  invalid  would  triumph  over  the 
disease,  but  soon  there  came  a  second  messenger, 
to  announce  that  his  son  was  no  more. 

Prince  Henry  died  at  Chftteau-Martel,  on  the 
11th  of  June,  1183,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of 
his  age.'  In  his  last  agony  he  expressed  the  deep- 
est contrition;  he  pressed  to  his  lips  his  father's 
ring,  which  had  mercifully  been  delivered  to  him ; 
he  publicly  confessed  his  undutifulness  to  his  indul- 
gent parent  and  his  other  sins,  and  ordered  the 
priests  to  drag  him  by  a  rope  out  of  his  bed,  and 
lay  him  on  a  bed  of  ashes,  that  he  might  die  in  an 
extremity  of  penance.' 

The  heart  of  the  king  was  divided  between  grief 
at  the  death  of  his  first-bom  and  rage  against  the 
insurgents,  whom  he  held  to  have  been  not  only 
the  cause  of  his  son's  decease,  but  the  impediment 
which  had  prevented  him  from  seeing,  and  em- 

iHoTtd.  *Id.  *Id.:aboI)ifielo. 
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bracing  him  in  his  kst  moments.     The  feeling  of 
revenge,  howoTer,  allying  itself  with  the  sense  of 
his  immediate  interests,  soon  obtained  entire  mas- 
tery, and  he  proceeded  with  all  his  old  vigor  and 
activity  against  the  barons  of  Aquitaine  and  Poictou. 
The  very  day  after  his  son's  funeral  he  took  Limo- 
ges by  assault ;  then  castle  after  castle  was  stormed 
and  ntterly  destroyed;  and,  at  last,  Bertrand  de 
Bom,  the  soul  of  the  conspiracy,  the  seducer  of  hb 
chiidren,  fell  into  his  hands.     Never  had  enemy 
been  more  persevering,  insidious,  and  dangerous — 
never  had  vassal  so  outraged  his  liege  lord,  or  in 
Bach  a  variety  of  ways ;  for  Bertrand,  like  Luke  de 
Barr6,  was  a  poet  as  well  as  knight,  and  had  cruelly 
Batirised  Henry  in  productions  which  were  popular 
wherever  the  tongue  (fOc^  was  understood.     All 
men  said  he  most  surely  die,  and  Henry  said  so 
hinuelf.     The  troubadour  was  brought  into  his. 
preaence,  to  hear  his  sentence:  the  king  taunted 
hiffl  with  a  boast  he  had  been  accustomed  to  make, 
namely,  that  he  had  so  much  wit  in  reserve  as 
never  to  have  occasion  to  use  one  half  of  it,  and 
told  him  he  was  now  in  a  plight  in  which  the 
whole  of  his  wit  would   not  serve    him.      The 
tronbadour  acknowledged  he  had  made  the  boast, 
and  that  not  without  truth  and  reason ;  •«  And  I,*' 
•aid  the  king, — «'  I  think  thou  hast  lost  thy  wits.*' 
•"Yei,  sire,"  replied  Bertrand,  mournfully;    ««I 
lost  them  that  day  the  valiant  young  kin^  died ! — 
then,  indeed,  I  lost  my  wits,  my  senses,  and  all 
wisdom."    At  this  allusion  to  his  son  the  king  burst 
into  tears,  and  nearly  swooned.    When  he  came  to 
himself  his   vengeance  had  departed  from   him. 
"Sir  Bertrand,"  said   he,   "Sir  Bertrand,   thou 
mightest  well  lose  thy  wits  because  of  my  son,  for 
be  loved  thee  more  than  any  other  man  upon  earth ; 
and  I,  for  love  of  him,  g^ve  thee  thy  life,  thy  prop- 
erty, thy  castle."  •    The  details  of  this  singular 
scene  may  haye  been  slightly  overcolored  by  the 
^nrm  poetical  imagination  of  the  south,  but  that 
Henry  pardoned  his  inveterate  enemy  is  a  histo- 
rical hc%  which  shows  how  superior  he  was  in  the 
<P>Aht7  of  mercy  to  Beauclerk,  when  acting  under 
mnch  atighter  provocation,'  and  which  ought  to  be 
carefully  preserved,  in  justice  to  his  memory. 

If  Bertrant  de  Born  was  a  villain,  he  was  a  most 
Bccomplbhed  one :  he  appears  to  have  excelled  all 
his  contemporaries  in  insinuation,  elegance,  and 
•Jdresa,  in  versatility  of  talent,  and  abundance  of 
resonrce.^  Attempts  have  been  made  to  set  off  his 
patriotiam  against  his  treachery;  and  it  has  been 
hinted,  that  while  laboring  to  free  his  native  countiy 
from  the  yoke  of  the  English  king,  he  was  justi- 

\  lie  dttleet  tpoUm  in  the  aoath  of  France,  where,  insteed  of 
***  (fM),  ihe7  nid  oe :  henee  the  name  of  the  part  of  thia  dietrict, 
*t>U  caUad  LaagiMdoe.    The  teat  of  Fiance  was  called  Langw-d^oui, 

'  Poiiiei  dee  TVoobwloon,  CoUeetioQ  de  Rajnouard.-  MiDot,  Hist. 
"W'w*  des  Tnmbadoara. 

'  S«e  ante,  p.  405,  for  the  death  of  Luke  de  Barrt. 

*  ^*  ^••ra  fcwa  Paate,  who  aeena  to  have  been  forciblj  inpreseed 
^  hia  itniifs  eharaeter,  that  beddee  poema  on  other  tabJecU.  Sir 
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tiMted  of  war,  which  no  Itmlum  poet  had  yet  done." 


(^moanlloai  Italum  adhnc  poetaaee  inTenio.)— De  Yalg.  Eloq. 
'"i^naA  left  a  nm  of  the  aame  name,  who  waa  alao  a  poet,  and  who 
•«««adKiBf  John. 


fiable  in  making  use  of  whatever  means  he  could. 
It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  fix  precise  limits  to  what 
may  be  done  in  such  a  cause ;  but  though  we  may 
affect  to  admire  the  conduct  of  the  elder  Brutus, 
who  slew  his  own  son  for  the  liberties  of  Rome,  we 
doubt  whether  the  sympathies  of  our  nature  will 
not  always  be  against  the  man  who  armed  the  sons 
of  another  against  their  father's  life.  Such  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  sentiment  of  the  time ;  and 
Dante,  who  wrote  about  120  years  after  the  event, 
and  who  merely  took  up  the  popular  legend,  placed 
Bertrand  de  Born  in  one  of  the  worst  circles  of 
hell.^ 

Prince  Geoiirey  sought  his  father's  pardon  soon 
after  the  death  of  his  brother  Henry,  and  abandoned 
the  insurgents  of  Aquitaine,  who  then  saw  them- 
selves opposed  to  a  united  family  (for  Richard  was 
as  yet  true  to  his  last  oaths),  whose  unnatural 
divisions  had  hitherto  proved  their  main  strength 
and  encouragement.  The  confederacy,  no  longer 
formidable,  was  partly  broken  up  by  the  victorious 
arms  of  the  king,  and  partly  dissolved  of  itself.  A 
momentary  reconcUiation  took  place  between  Henry 
and  Eleanor,  who  was  released  for  a  short  time  to 
be  present  at  a  solemn  meeting,  wherein  '*  peace 
and  final  concord"  was  established  between  the 
king  and  his  sons,  and  confirmed  by  **  writing  and 
by  sacrament."  *  In  this  transaction  Prince  John 
was  included,  who  had  hitherto  been  too  young  to 
wield  the  sword  against  his  father.  The  family 
concord  lasted  only  a  few  months,  when  Geoffrey 
demanded  the  earldom  of  Anjou ;  and,  on  receiving 
his  father's  refusal,  withdrew  to  the  French  court, 
to  prepare  for  another  war.  But  soon  after  (in 
August,  1186)  his  turbulent  career  was  cut  short 
at  a  tournament,  where  he  was  dismounted  and 
trampled  to  death  under  the  feet  of  the  horses  of 
the  other  knights  engaged  in  the  lists.  Louis  VII., 
the  soft  and  incompetent  rival  of  Henry,  had  now 
been  dead  several  years,  and  his  son  Philip  II.,  a 
young  and  active  prince,  sat  on  the  throne  of  France 
— anxious,  and  far  more  able  than  his  father  had 
been,  to  diminish  the  English  monarch's  power  on 
the  continent.  He  buried  Geofilrey  with  great 
pomp,  and  then  invited  to  his  court  his  brother 
Richard,  the  Lion-hearted,  who  was  to  hate  him 
with  a  deadly  hatred  in  after  years,  but  who  now 
accepted  his  invitation,  and  lived  with  him  on  the 
most  affsctionate  terms,  •*  eating  at  the  same  table, 
and  out  of  the  same  dish  by  day,  and  sleeping  in 
the  same  bed  by  ni^ht;"^ — things  which  were 
either  the  common  practice  of  princes  who  wished 
to  display  their  affectionate  regard  for  each  other, 
or  the  common  and  received  expression  of  the 
chroniclers  to  denote  the  extreme  of  royal  friend- 
ship. King  Heniy  well  knew  that  this  friendship 
betokened  mischief  to  him,  and  he  sent  repeated 
messages  to  recaU  Richard,  who  always  replied  that 
he  was  coming,  without  hastening  his  departure. 
At  last  he  moved,  but  it  was  only  to  surprise  and 

^  Inferno,  Canto  xxtiii.  The  paseage  ia  terrific,  and  one  of  the 
most  cbaracteristic  in  the  whole  poem. 

>  Scripto  et  sacranieato.— Rog.  Hoved. 

'  Stngalie  diebna  ia  vna  meiwA  ad  oaom  oatinnm  maaducahuit,  et 
in  noctibna  non  Mparabat  eoa  lectiii.~Ro(.  Hored. 
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seize  a  treasure  of  his  father,  depoaited  at  Chinon, 
and  then  to  raise  the  banner  o£  revolt  once  more  in 
Aquitaine.  But  this  time  his  standard  failed  to 
attract  a  dispirited  people,  and  he  was  fain  to  ac- 
cept his  father's  pardon.  Henry,  who  had  seen  so 
many  oaths  disregarded,  made  him  swear  fealty 
upon  this  occasion  on  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Evange- 
lists, in  the  presence  of  a  great  assembly  of  church- 
men and  laymen. 

A.  D.  1188.  The  misfortunes  of  the  Christians  m 
the  Holy  Land  were  the  means  of  producing  a 
brief  peace  between  Henry  and  Philip,  who  had 
been  waging  an  insignificant  war  with  each  other, 
and  preparing  for  more  decisive  hostilities.  Jeru- 
salem had  fallen  again  before  the  Mahomedan 
crescent,  in  the  September  of  the  preceding  year ; 
the  reigning  pontiff  was  said  to  have  died  of  grief 
at  the  news;  and  the  new  Pope  called  upon  all 
Christian  princes  to  rescue  the  tomb  of  Christ  and 
the  wood  of  the  true  cross,  which  latter,  it  was  said, 
had  been  carried  away  by  the  victorious  Saladin. 
No  one  responded  to  the  appeal  more  promptly 
and  enthusiastically  than  Henry,  who,  at  once,  de- 
clared himself  willing  to  quit  his  kingdom  and  all 
his  states,  and  proceed  with  an  army  to  Asia.  A 
well-settled  peace  with  France  was,  however,  an 
indispensable  preliminary;  and  Philip  being  also 
pressed  by  the  Pope  to  take  the  cross,  an  inter- 
view for  the  settlement  of  all  differences  was  easily 
arranged.  The  two  kings  met  in  the  month  of 
January,  at  the  usual  place  between  Trie  and 
Gisors,  near  to  the  old  elm-tree.  William,  the  elo- 
quent and  enthusiastic  archbishop  of  Tyre,  attended 
the  meeting,  with  many  bishops  and  priests,  of 
whom  some  had  witnessed  the  reverses  and  dan- 
gers of  the  Christians  in  Palestine.  Roger  of 
Hoveden,  the  most  entertaining  and  judicious  of  the 
contemporary  chroniclers,  attributes  to  the  arch- 
bishop's preaching  the  converting  of  the  two  princes, 
who  had  been  such  bitter  enemies,  into  friends  and 
allies.  Henry  and  Philip  swore  to  be  «« brothers  in 
arms  for  the  cause  of  God ;"  and  in  sign  of  their 
voluntary  engagement,  each  took  the  cross  from  the 
hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  and  attached  it  to 
his  dress,  swearing  never  to  quit  it  or  neglect  the 
duties  of  a  soldier  of  Christ,  *»  either  upon  land  or 
sea,  in  town  or  in  the  field,"  ^  until  his  victorious 
return  to  his  home.  Many  of  the  great  vassals  of 
both  monarchs  followed  their  masters'  example,  and 
took  the  same  oaths. 

The  crosses  given  to  the  King  of  France  and  his 
people  were  red ;  those  distributed  to  the  King  of 
England  and  his  people  were  white.  Richard,  who 
was  to  connect  Us  name  inseparably  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Crusades,  had  neither  waited  for  his 
father's  example  nor  permission,  but  had  taken  the 
cross  some  time  before.*    The  old  elm-tree  wit- 

1  Script.  Rer.  Fnno. 

*  Nor  was  tbif  th«  fint  time  th«  king  talked  of  gmng  to  tho  Holy 
Xj«iui.  8eT«nl  7«an  before,  the  Pfttrietch  of  Jeruealem  offered  him 
that  kingdom,  with  the  keya  of  the  city  and  of  the  holy  nepolehre. 
Henry,  who  waa  not  then  carried  away  by  the  popular  enthoeiaem, 
referred  the  matter  to  an  aesembly  of  hie  biehope  and  bamns,  who, 
tM»t  «M«e/y,  determined  that,  **  for  the  good  ei  hie  own  eonl,**  he  would 
do  mnch  better  by  remaioiiif  at  hone  and  taking  care  of  hia  own 
enbjecta. 


nessed  another  solemn  peace,  which  wm  aboat  as 
lasting  88  its  predecessors ;  and  Henry  returned  to 
England  evidently  with  a  sincere  desire  of  keeping 
it  on  his  part,  and  making  ready  for  the  Holy  War. 
In  the  month  of  February,  he  called  together  a 
great   council  of  the  kingdom,  at   Gidington,    in 
Northamptonshire,  to  provide  ways  and  meaDs,  for 
money  was  much  wanted,  and  a  royal  cmeade  was 
always  so  expensive  an  undertaking  aa  to  demand 
the  consent  and  cooperation  of  all  the  vasaala  of  the 
crown.      The   barons,  both  lay  and   ecclenastic, 
readily  enacted  that  a  tenth  of  all  renta  for  one 
year,  and  a  tenth  of  all  the  moveable  property  in 
the  land,  with  the  exception  of  the  books  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  arms  and  horses  of  the  knights, 
should  be  levied  to  meet  the  expenses.     The  lords 
of  manors  who  engaged  to  accompany  the  king  in 
person  were  permitted  to  receive  the  assessments 
of  their  own  vassals  and  tenants ;  but  those  of  all 
others  were  to  be  paid  into  the  royal  exchequer. 
It  appears  that  no  more  than  70,000^.  was  raised  in 
this  manner.    To  make  up  the  deficiency,  Henry 
had  recourse  to  extortion  and  violent  measures 
against  the  Jews,  whom  he  had  hitherto  treated 
with  laudable  consideration  and  leniency ;  and  from 
that  oppressefl  fragment  of  an  unhappy  people  he 
procured  60,000^.,  or  almost  as  much  money  as  he 
got  from  all  the  rest  of  his  kingdom  put  together. 
NominaUy,  the  tax  was  levied  upon  the  Jews  ot 
the  rate  of  one-fourth  of  their  personal  property. 
Another  council  of  bishops,  abbots,  and  lay  barons, 
held  at  Mans,  regulated  the  tax  for  Henry's  con- 
tinental dominions ;  but  we  are  not  informed  whst 
amount  was  actually  raised  in  them.    It  was  estab- 
lished, on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  that  clerks 
(priests),  knights,  and  serjeants-at-arms,  should  be 
exempted  on  taking  the  cross ;  but  that  all  buii^esses 
and  peasants  joining  the  crusading  army,  without 
the  express  permission  of  their  lords,^  should  be 
made  to  pay  their  tenths,  even  as  if  they  had  staid 
at  home." 

But  the  money  wrung  from  Jew  and  Gentile  was 
never  spent  against  the  Turk.  '*  The  malice  of 
the  ancient  enemy  of  mankind^"  says  the  honest 
chronicler,  **  was  not  asleep ;" '  and  h»  goes  on  to 
deplore  how  that  infernal  malice  turired  the  oaths 
of  Christian  pripces  into  a  mockery,  and  relit  the 
flames  of  war  among  Christian  people  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  .  The  fiery  Bicbard  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  cause  of  this  new  commotion,  in  which 
the  French  king  soon  took  a  part.  Another  con- 
ference was  agreed  upon,  and  the  two  kings  again 
met  under  the  peaceful  shadoV  of  the  elm ;  they 
could  not,  however,  agree  as  to  terms  of  accommo- 
dation; and  Philip,  venting  his  spite  on  the  tree, 
swore  by  all  the  saints  of  France  that  no  more 
parleys  should  be  held  there,  and  cut  it  down.^ 
Had  causes  of  dissension  been  wanting,  the  ingenuity 
of  the  King  of  France  and  the  jealous  impatieoce 
of  Richard  would,  in  all  probability,  have  raised 
imaginary  wrongs ;  but  unfortunately  for  the  fame 
of  Henry,  there  wom  a  real  existing  cause,  and  one 


>  "  Sine  lioentii  dominoniin.** 

>  Roger  Hofed.  *  Id. 


4  Id.— Script  Rer.  Fraae 
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nDgobrlj  calculated  to  excite  and  unite  those  two 
priDcefl  against  him,  or,  at  least  on  Richard's  side, 
to  serre  as  a  not  unpopular  pretext  for  hoistility, 
while  it  loaded  his  iaUier  with  dark  and  almost  un- 
avoidable suspicions.    Richard,  when  a  child,  had 
been  affianced,  as  already  mentioned,  to  the  infant 
AUx,  or  Adelais,  of  France.    Henry  had  obtained 
possession  of  the  person  of  the  royal  infEint,  and  of 
part  of  her  dowry,  and  had  kept  both.     By  the  time 
the  parties  were  of  proper  age  for  the  completion 
of  the  marriage,  Richard  was  at  open  war  with  his 
father;  but  it  is  cnrious  to  remark,  that  at  none  of 
the  numerous  peaces  and  reconciliations  was  there 
aor  deep   anxiety  shown   either   by  her  spouse 
Richard  or  her  father  King  Louis,  or  her  brother 
Philip,  about  the  fate  of  the  fair  Adelais,  who  re- 
mained sometimes  ostensibly  as  a  hostage,  but,  of 
hte  years,  in  a  Tery  ambiguous  situation,  at  the 
court  of  Henxy.    A  report,  true  or  false,  had  got 
abroad  that  the  king  was  enamored  of  her  person, 
and  when  he  made  an  unsuccessful  application  to 
the  church  of  Rome  for  a  divorce  from  Richard*s 
mother,  Eleanor,  it  was  beheved  that  he  had  taken 
the  step  in  order  to  espouse  Richard's  affianced 
bride.    Of  ]ate«  however.  King  Philip,  feeling  that 
the  reputation   of  his  sister  was  committed,  had 
repeatedly  ui|;ed  that  Adelais  should  be  given  to 
Richard,  and  the  marriage  completed;  and   the 
church  of  Rome  had  even  threatened  Henry  with 
its  severest  censures  in  case  of  his  resisting  this 
demand.    An  air  of  mystery  involves  the  whole 
story  and  every  part  of  it :  how  Henry  evaded  the 
demand  we  know  not,  but  of  this  we  are  perfectly 
well  informed,  that  he  had  detained  the  lady, — ^that 
no  consecfuences  had  ensued  therefrom  on  the  part 
of  the  Pope,-~aod  that  Philip  had  even  made  peace 
more  than  once,  and  had  vowed  eternal  friendship 
to  hnn  while  he  was  thus  detaining  her.    If  Richard 
credited  the  worst  part  of  the  current  reports  (as 
he  afterward  averred  he  did),  he  was  not  likely 
to  feel  anything  but  the  strongest  aversion  to  the 
marriage.    Affection  for  his  affianced  bride  was, 
howefer,  a  very  colorable  pretext ;  and  as  he  was 
Qow  haunted  by  a  more  real  and  serious  uneasiness, 
—namely,  1^  the  belief  that  his  father  destined  the 
Engfiah  crown  for  his  youngest  son  John, — he  set 
this  pleaforvrard  In  justification  of  his  rebelFion,  and 
cooperated  heart  and  hand  with  the  French  king. 
If  the  stipulatiovis  and  engagements  entered  into 
I      had  heen  observed  with  anything  like  decency,  we 
should  be  incfined  to  praise  the  wisdom  of  these 
princes  in  staying  the  ravages  of  war,  and  having 
soch  frequent  recourse  to  conferences  and  con- 
gresses.   In  the  month  of  November  in  this  same 
year  (a.©.  1188),  another  conference  was  held, 
not,  howerer,  between  Trie  and  Gisors,  but  near  to 
Boomoulins  in  Normandy.    Philip  proposed  that 
Adelais  should  bo  given  up  to  Richard,  and  that 
Henry  should  declare  that  prince  heir,  not  only  to 
his  kingdom  of  England,  bttt  also  to  all  his  con- 
tinental dominions,  and  cause  his  vassals  imme- 
diately to  swear  fealty  to  Richard.     Henry,  who 
coaM  not  forget  the  miseries  he  had  suffered  in 
conseqaence  of  elevating  his  eldest   son   in  this 


manner,  resolutely  refused  the  latter  proposition. 
A  violent  altercation  ensued,  and  ended  in  a  manner 
which  sufficiently  proved  that  Richard  was  think- 
ing little  of  the  first  proposition  or  of  his  bride. 
Turning  from  his  father,  he  furiously  exclaimed, 
♦*This  forces  me  to  believe  that  which  I  before 
deemed  impossible*'  (that  is,  the  report  concern- 
ing his  younger  brother  John).  He  then  ungirded 
his  sword,  and  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  King  Philip, 
and  placing  his  hands  between  his,  said, — **•  To  you, 
sire,  I  commit  the  protection  of  myself  and  my 
hereditary  rights,  and  to  you  I  do  homage  for  all 
my  father's  dominions  on  this  side  the  sea."  Like 
the  rest  of  his  brothers,  he  had  done  homage  to 
the  French  crown  on  other  occasions;  but  this 
scene  was  attended  with  peculiar  and  exasperating 
circumstances,  and  the  declaration  of  Richard  was 
meant  to  imply  that,  by  force  of  arms,  and  with  the 
aid  of  Philip,  he  would  seize,  not  one  or  two  states, 
but  everything  Henry  possessed  from  the  Seine 
to  the  Pyrenees.  Philip  ostentatiously  accepted 
his  homage,  and  made  him  a  present  grant  of  some 
towns  and  castles  he  had  captured  from  his  father. 
Henry,  violently  agitated,  rushed  from  the  scene, 
and,  mounting  his  horse,  rode  away  to  Sanmur,  to 
prepare  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  inter- 
minable war.^  But  his  iron  frame  now  felt  the 
inroads  of  disease  and  grief;  his  activity  and  de- 
cision at  last  forsook  him,  and,  relying  on  exertions 
making  in  his  favor  by  the  Pope's  legate,  he  re- 
mained supine  while  Philip  and  Richard  took  sev- 
eral of  his  towns  and  seduced  many  of  his  knights. 
Even  at  this  extremity,  the  good  people  of  Nor- 
mandy were  faithful  to  him,  and,  wishing  to  secure 
that  duchy  for  his  favorite  son,  of  whose  love  and 
faith  he  had  never  doubted,  he  was  careful  to 
procure  an  oath  from  the  seneschal  of  Normandy 
that  he  would  deliver  the  fortresses  of  that  province 
to  John  in  case  of  his  death.  The  church  was  on 
this  occasion  zealously  engaged  on  the  side  of 
Henry,  and  both  the  French  king  and  his  son 
Richard  were  threatened  with  excommunication. 
Though  elated  by  unusual  success,  Philip  was 
obliged  to  consent  to  another  conference  for  ar- 
ranging a  peace.  The  meeting  took  place  in  the 
month  of  June  in  the  following  year  (a.  d.  1189),  at 
La  Fert6-Bernard,  and  Richard,  John  of  Anagni, 
cardinal  and  legate,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury, 
Rouen,  Rheims,  and  Bourges,  were  present.  Philip 
proposed  the  same  conditions  as  at  the  conference 
of  Bonmonlins  seven  months  before ;  Henry,  who 
had  been  hurt  in  every  feeling  by  Richard  in  the 
interval,  rejected  them,  and  proposed  that  Adelais 
should  be  united  to  his  dutiful  son  John, — an  over- 
ture that  tends  to  shake  the  credibility  of  the 
existing  scandal  even  more  than  does  the  circum- 
stance of  Henry's  advanced  age.  Should  Philip 
agree  to  this  arrangement  he  declared  his  readiness 
to  name  Prince  John  heir  to  his  continental  domin- 
ions,— a  distribution  which  he  seems  to  have  long 
contemplated.  But  Philip  would  not  enter  into 
the  new  plan,  or  abandon  Richard,  who  was  pres- 
ent, and  joined  tiie  French  king  in  violent  abuse  of 
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his  father.  John  of  Anagni,  the  cardmal-legate, 
then  threatened  to  put  the  kingdom  of  France 
under  an  interdict;  but  these  menaces,  at  times  all- 
prevalent,  depended  much  for  their  effect  on  cir- 
cumstances and  the  character  of  the  princes  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  Philip  had  boldness 
enough  to  despise  them:  he  even  accused  the 
legate  to  his  face  of  partial  and  venal  motives ;  tell- 
ing him  it  was  easy  to  perceive  he  had  already 
scented  the  pounds  sterling  of  the  English  king.^ 
Richard,  who  was  never  exemplary  for  command 
of  temper,  went  still  further :  he  drew  his  sword 
against  the  cardinal,  and  would  have  cut  him  down 
but  for  the  timely  interposition  of  some  more  mode- 
rate members  of  the  party. 

Henry  again  rode  away  from  the  conference,  and 
this  time  with  a  desponding  heart.  The  people  of 
Aquitaine,  Poictou,  and  Brittany  were  induced  to 
rise  in  mass  against  their  now  falling  master ;  and 
under  the  conunand  of  Richard  they  fell  upon  him 
on  the  west  and  south,  while  the  French  king 
attacked  him  in  Anjou  on  the  north.  He  had  on 
former  occasions  made  head  against  almost  equally 
formidable  confederacies,  but  ^e  strength  of  frame, 
the  eagle-glance,  and  the  buoyancy  of  spirits  which 
had  then  carried  htm  through  a  victor,  were  now 
crippled  and  dimmed  by  sickness  and  sorrow.  His 
barons  continued  their  open  desertions  or  secret 
treachery,  and  at  last  he  was  induced  to  solicit 
peace,  with  the  offer  of  resigning  himself  to  what- 
ever terms  Philip  and  Richard  should  propose.' 
The  two  monarchs  met  on  a  plain  between  Tours 
and  Azay-sur-Cher :  it  appears  that  Richard  did 
not  attend  to  witness  the  humiliation  of  his  fadier, 
but  expected  the  issue  of  the  negotiations  at  a 
short  distance.  While  the  kings  were  conversing 
together  in  the  open  field  and  on  horseback,  a  h>ud 
peal  of  thunder  was  heard,  though  the  sky  ap- 
peared cloudless,  and  the  lightning  fell  between 
them,  but  without  hurting  them.  They  separated 
in  great  alarm,  but  after  a  brief  space  met  again. 
Then  a  second  peal  of  thunder  more  awfiil  than 
the  first  rolled  over  ihehr  heads.  The  state  of 
Henry's  health  rendered  him  more  nervous  than 
his  young  and  then  triumphant  rival:  he  dropped 
the  reins,  and  reeling  in  his  saddle,  would  have 
fallen  from  his  horse  had  not  his  attendants  sup- 
ported him.'  He  recovered  his  self-possession, 
but  he  was  too  ill  to  renew  the  conference;  and 
the  humiliating  conditions  of  peace,  reduced  to 
writing,  were  sent  to  his  quarters  for  his  signature. 
It  was  stipulated  that  Henry  should  pay  an  in- 
demnity of  twenty  thousand  marks  to  Philip,  re- 
nounce all  his  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  town 
of  Berry,  and  submit  in  all  things  to  his  decisions  ;^ 
that  he  shonkl  permit  aU  his  vassals,  both  English 
and  continental,  to  do  homage  to  Richard ;  that  all 
such  barons  as  had  espoused  Richard's  party  should 

^  Jam  sterlingot  ragii  Anglis  olfecent.— Rog.  Hored.— M%tt.  Par. 
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be  censidered  the  liege-men  and  vassals  of  the  son, 
unless  they  voluntarily  chose  to  return  to  the  frther*, 
that  he  should  deliver  Adelais  to  one  out  of  five 
persons  named  by  Richard,  who  at  the  return  of 
Philip  and  Richard  from  the  crusade  on  which  they 
proposed  to  depart  immediately  (there  was  no  longer 
any  talk  of  Henry's  going),  would  restore  her  in  all 
honor  either  to  her  brother  or  her  affianced ;  sod 
finally,  that  he  should  give  the  kiss  of  peace  to 
Richard,  and  banish  from  his  heart  all  sentiments 
of  anger  and  animosity  agunst  him,^ — a  clao&e 
better  fitted  for  a  sermon  than  for  a  treaty.  The 
envoys  of  the  French  king  read  the  trea^,  article 
by  article,  to  Henry  as  he  lay  suffering  on  his  bed. 
When  they  came  to  the  article  which  regarded  the 
vassals  who  had  deserted  him  to  join  Richard,  he 
asked  for  a  list  of  their  names.  The  list  was  given 
him,  and  the  very  first  name  upon  it  which  stniclL 
his  eye  was  that  of  his  dariing  son  John,  of  whose 
base  treachery  he  had  hitherto  been  kept  happily 
ignorant.  The  broken-heaited  king  started  up  from 
his  bed  and  gazed  wildly  around.  "  Is  It  true,'*  he 
cried,  *>that  John,  the  child  of  my  heart,— he 
whom  I  have  cherished  more  than  all  the  rest,  and 
for  love  of  whom  I  have  drawn  down  on  mine  own 
head  all  these  troubles,  hath  verily  betrayed 
me?"  They  told  him  it  was  even  so.  "Now, 
then,"  he  esclaimed,  falling  back  on  his  bed,  and 
turning  his  face  to  the  wall,  **  let  everything  go  as 
it  will — ^I  have  no  longer  care  for  myself  or  for  the 
world!"* 

Shortly  after  he  caused  himself  to  be  transported 
to  the  pleasant  town  of  Chinon  ;'  but  those  fiivorite 
scenes  made  no  impression  on  his  profound  mefain- 
cfaoly  and  hopelessness  of  heart,  and  in  a  few  dBjB 
he  laid  himself  down  to  die.  In  his  last  moments, 
as  his  intellects  wandered,  he  was  heard  uttering 
unconnected  exclamations.  «<  Oh  shame !"  he  cried, 
••  a  conquered  king !  I,  a  conquered  king ! . . .  Cnrsed 
be  the  day  on  which  I  was  bom,  and  cursed  of  God 
the  children  I  leave  behind  me!"  Some  priests 
exhorted  the  disordered,  raving  man  to  retract  these 
curses,  but  he  wouM  not.  He  was  sensible,  how- 
ever, to  the  affection  and  unwearying  attentions  of 
his  natural  son  Geofifrey,  who  had  been  faithful  to 
him  through  lifis,  and  who  received  his  hist  sigh.  As 
soon  as  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body  all  the  min- 
isters, priests,  bishops,  and  barons,  that  had  waited 
so  long,  took  a  hurried  departure,  and  his  personal 
attendants  followed  the  example  of  their  betters, 
but  not  before  they  had  stripped  his  dead  body,  and 
seized  everything  of  any  value  in  the  apartment 
where  he  died. 

The  disrespect  and  utter  abandonment  which  had 
followed  the  demise  of  the  great  Conqueror  10^ 
years  before,  were  repeated  toward  the  corpse  of 
his  great-grandson.  It  was  not  without  delay  and 
diflUculty  that  people  were  found  to  wrap  the  body 
in  a  winding-sheet,  and  a  hearse  and  horses  to 

1  Rogf.  ^Q^nd.'SeripL  Rer.  Franc 
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convey  it  to  the  Abbey  of  Fontevrand.^    While  it 
was  on  its  way  to  receive  the  last  ritea  of  sepulture, 
Richard,  who  had  learned  the  news  of  his  father's 
death,  met  the  procession,  and  accompanied  it  to 
the  church.    Here,  as  the  dead  king  lay  stretched 
on  the  bier,  his  face  was  uncovered  that  his  son 
might  look  upon  it  for  the  last  time.    Marked  as  it 
was  with  the  awful  expression  of  a  long  agony,  he 
gazed  on  it  in  silence,  and  shuddered.    He  then 
koeh  and  prayed  before  the  altar,  but  only  for  "a 
modicum  of  time,  or  about  as  long  as  it  takes  to  say 
the  Lord's  Prayer;*'  and  when  the  funeral  was 
over,  he  quitted  the  church,  and  enterpd  it  not  again 
Dotil  that  hour  when,  cut  off  in  the  full  strength 
Bad  pride  of  manhood,  he  was  carried  thither  a 
corpse  to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  his  father.'    It  was 
a  popular  superstition  which  the  Normans  as  weU 
as  the  Angfe-Saxona  had  derived  from  their  common 
ancestors,  the  Scandinavians,  that  the  body  of  the 
dead  would  bleed  in  presence  of  its  murderer;  and 
more  than  one  chronicler  of  the  time  avers  that  this 
miracle  waa  seen  at  the  church  of  Fontevraud, 
where  (say  they),  from  the  moment  that  Richard 
entered  until  that  in  which  he  departed,  the  king 
never  ceased  to  bleed  at  both  nostrils,  —  «*  the  very 
corse,  as  it  were,  abhorring  and  accusing  him  for 
his  unnatural  behavior."^    The  story  at  least  shows 
in  what  light  the  conduct  of  Henry's  sobs  was  re- 
garded by  their  contemporaries.    On  the  day  of 
Henry's  death  (July  6th,  1189)  he  was  in  the  6fty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  had  reigned  over  Eng- 
land thirty.four  years,  seven  hinar  months,  and  five 
days,  counting  from  the  day  of  his  coronation.'*  This 
long  reign  had  been  highly  beneficial  to  the  country ; 
with  a  few  brief  exceptions,  peace  had  been  main- 
tained in  the  interior,  and  there  ia  good  evidence  to 
show  that  the  condition  of  the  people  generally  had 
been  elevated  and  improved.     The  king's  personal 
character  has  been  differently  represented,  some 
dwelling  only  on  its  bright  quahties,  and  others  lay- 
ing all  then:  emphasis  on  his  vices,  which,  in  truth, 
were  neither  few  in  number  nor  moderate  in  their 
oatare,  although,  for  the  most  pert,  common  attri- 
butes to  the  princes  of  those  ages,  few  of  whom  had 
hia  redeeming  virtues  and  splendid  abiKties.     To 
ny  with  Hume  that  his  character,  in  private  as  well 
u  in  public  life«  waa  almost  without  a  blemish,  is  a 
manifest  defying  of  the  testimony  and  authority  of 
oootemponuy  history ;    but  yet,  when  every  fair 
dedactioQ  ia  made,  he  will  remain  indisputably  an 
illiutrious  prince,  and  a  man  possessed  of  many 
endearing  qualitiea.    We  will  briefly  state  his  vices 
M  portrayed  by  one  party,  and  then  give  his  picture, 
both  physical  aad  mora^  as  painted  by  an  admiring 
friend. 

He  was  exceedingly  ambitbua  of  dominion,  and 
•wuatomed  to  repeat,  in  his  prosperity,  that  the 
whole  world  waa  but  portion  enouf^  jfor  one  great 
'DUL   His  lost  was  boundless,  and  he  set  no  hmits 

'  Script.  Ret.  Pitac— OinJd.— Ang.  Sac— Rof.  HoT«d. 
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to  the  gratification  of  that  passbn.  His  dissimula- 
tion, duplicity,  and  disregard  for  truth,  when  he  had 
any  political  purpose  to  serve,  were  all  extreme  :  no 
trust  could  be  placed  in  his  promises ;  he  was  wont 
to  say  himself,  that  it  was  better  to  repent  of  words 
broken  than  of  deeds  done ;  and  Cardinal  Vivian, 
who  had  frequent  intercourse  with  him,  said  of  him, 
that  he  had  never  met  his  equal  in  lying.  He  was 
jealous  of  every  species  of  authority,  —  anxious  to 
concentrate  all  power  within  his  own  person, — and 
to  depress  and  degrade  the  nobles  of  the  land.  [This 
last  accusation  arose  inevitably  out  of  his  successful 
efforts  to  curb  the  baronial  power.]  Though  a  kind 
and  generous  master,  and  a  warm  and  steady  friend, 
he  was  a  most  vindictive  enemy  [a  fact  certainly  not 
borne  out  by  the  history  of  his  hfe].  He  could  not 
bear  contradiction.  '  He  was  irascible  beyond  meaa- 
ure  [this  is  admitted  by  his  warmest  admirers],  and 
was  not  to  be  approached  without  danger  in  his  mo- 
ments of  passion.  When  under  one.  of  his  parox- 
ysms, he  was  more  like  a  wild  beast  than  a  man ;  hia 
eyes  were  blood-shot,  his  face  like  fire,  his  tongue 
abusive  and  blasphemous,  his  hands  most  mischiev- 
ous, striking  and  tearing  whatever  came  in  hia  way. 
On  one  occasion  he  flew  at  a  page  to  tear  out  his 
eyes,  and  the  boy  did  not  escape  without  some  ugly 
scratches.^ 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  friendly  picture  of  Peter 
of  Blois, — as  curious,  as  elaborate,  and  as  character- 
istio  a  portrait  as  ever  was  painted  of  a  king.  It 
occurs  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Palermo,  and  written  in  the  latter  part  of  Henry^s 
reign  z — 

**  You  are  aware,"  says  the  minute  Peter,  «*  that 
his  complexion  and  hair  inclined  to  red ;  but  the 
approach  of  old  age  hath  somewhat  altered  this,  and 
the  hair  is  turning  gray.  He  is  of  middle  size,  such 
that  among  short  men  he  seems  tall,  and  even  among 
tall  ones,  not  the  least  in  atature.  His  head  is  spher- 
ical, aa  if  it  were  the  seat  of  great  wisdom  and  the 
special  sanctuary  of  deep  schemes.  In  size  it  is 
such  as  to  correspond  well  with  the  neck  and  whole 
body.  His  eyes  are  round,  and,  while  he  is  calm, 
dove-like  and  quiet;  but  when  he  is  angry,  they 
flash  fire,  and  are  like  lightning.  His  hair  is  not 
grown  scant,  but  he  keeps  it  well  cut.  His  face  is 
lion-iike  and  almost  square.  His  nose  projects  in  a 
degree  proportionate  to  the  symmetry  of  his  whole 
body.  His  feet  are  arched ;  his  shins  like  a  horse's ; 
hia  broad  chest  and  brawny  arms  proclaim  him  to  be 
strong,  active,  and  bokl.  In  one  of  his  toes,  however, 
part  of  the  nail  grows  into  the  flesh,  and  increases 
enormously  to  the  injury  of  the  whole  foot  His 
hands,  by  their  coarseness,  show  the  man's  care- 
lessness ;  he  wholly  neglects  all  attention  to  them, 
and  never  puts  a  glove  on,  except  he  is  hawking. 
He  every  day  attends  mass,  councils,  and  other 
public  business,  and  stands  on  his  feet  from  morning 
till  night.  Though  his  shins  are  terribly  wounded 
and  discolored  by  constant  kicks  &om  horses,  he 
never  sits  down  except  on  horseback,  or  when  he 

I  Bpitt.  St.  ThoB.— Ginld.— Caab.«-Scnpc  Rer.  Franc.— Radnl- 
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is  eating.  In  one  day,  if  need  requires,  he  will  per- 
form four  or  five  regular  days'  journeys,  and  by 
these  rapid  and  unexpected  movements  often  defeats 
his  enemies*  plans.  He  uses  straight  boots,  a  plain 
hat,  and  a  tight  dress.  He  is  very  fond  of  field- 
sports  ;  and  if  he  is  not  fighting,  amuses  himself  with 
hawking  and  hunting.  He  would  have  grown  en- 
ormously fat  if  he  did  not  tame  this  tendency  to 
belly  by  fasting  and  exercise.  In  mounting  a  horse 
and  riding,  he  preserves  all  the  lightness  of  yquth, 
and  tires  out  the  strongest  men  by  his  excursions 
almost  every  day ;  for  he  does  not,  like  other  kings, 
lie  idle  in  his  palace,  but  goes  through  his  provinces 
examining  into  every  one's  conduct,  and  particukrly 
that  of  the  persons  whom  he  has  appointed  judges 
of  others.  No  one  is  shrewder  in  council,  readier 
in  speaking,  more  self-possessed  in  danger,  more 
careful  in  prosperity,  more  firm  in  adversity.  If  he 
once  forms  an  attachment  to  a  man,  he  seldom  gives 
him  up ;  if  he  has  once  taken  a  real  aversion  to  a 
person,  he  seldom  admits  him  afterward  to  any 
familiarity.  He  has  forever  in  his  hands  bows, 
swords,  hunting-nets,  and  arrows,  except  he  is  at 
council  or  at  his  books ;  for  as  often  as  he  can  get 
breathing-time  from  his  cares  and  anxieties,  he  oc- 
cupies himself  with  private  reading,  or,  surrounded 
by  a  knot  of  clergymen,  endeavors  to  solve  some 
hard  question.  Your  king  knows  literature  well, 
but^ours  is  much  more  deeply  versed  in  it.  I  have 
had  opportunity  of  measuring  the  attainments  of 
each  in  literature  ;  for  you  know  the  King  of  Sicily 
was  my  pupil  for  two  years.  He  had  learnt  the 
rudiments  of  literature  and  versification ;  and,  by 
my  industry  and  anxiety,  reached  afterward  to  fuller 
knowledge.  As  soon,  however,  as  I  left  Sicily,  he 
threw  away  his  books,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the 
usual  idleness  of  palaces.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
King  of  England,  the  constant  conversation  of  learned 
men,  and  the  discussion  of  questions,  make  his  court 
a  daily  school.  No  one  can  be  more  dignified  in 
speaking,  more  cautious  at  table,  more  moderate  in 
drinking,  more  splendid  in  gifts,  more  generous  in 
alms.  He  is  pacific  in  heart,  victorious  in  war,  but 
glorious  in  peace,  which  he  desires  for  his  people 
as  the  most  precious  of  earthly  gifts.  It  is  with  a 
view  to  this,  that  he  receives,  collects,  and  dispenses 
such  an  immensity  of  money.  He  is  equally  skilful 
and  liberal  in  erecting  walls,  tbwers,  fortifications, 
moats,  and  places  of  inclosure  for  fish  and  birds.  His 
father  was  a  very  powerful  and  noble  count,  and  did 
much  to  extend  his  territory ;  but  he  has  gone  far 
beyond  his  father,  and  has  added  the  dukedoms  of 
Normandy,  of  Aquitaine,  and  Brittany,  the  kingdoms 
of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  so  as  to 
increase,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  titles  of  his 
fether's.  splendor.  No  one  is  more  gentle  to  the 
distressed,  more  affable  to  the  poor,  more  overbear- 
ing to  the  proud.  It  has  always,  indeed,  been  his 
study,  by  certain  carriage  of  himself  like  a  deity,  to 
put  down  the  insolent,  to  encourage  the  oppressed, 
and  to  repress  the  swellings  of  pride  by  continual 
and  deadly  persecution."* 

1  We  arail  oanelrei  of  the  truulatioD  of  thi«  highly  canons 
pusage  given  in  a  late  number  of  the  Qnarterly  ReTiew. 


Besides  his  five  legitimate  sons,  of  whom  three 
preceded  him  to  the  grave,  Henry  had  three 
daughters  by  his  wife  Eleanor.  Matilda,  the  eldest, 
was  married  to  Henry,  Duke  of  Saxony,  Bavaria, 
Westphalia,  dec. ;  and  from  her  is  descended  the 
present  royal  family  of  Great  Britain :  Eleanor,  the 
second  daughter,  was  married  to  Alfooao  the  Good, 
King  of  Castile ;  and  Joan,  the  youngest,  was  united 
to  William  II.,  King  of  Sicily,  a  prince  of  the  Nor- 
man line  of  Guiscard.  Two  of  his  natural  children 
have  obtained  the  general  notice  of  history  on  ac- 
count of  the  celebrity  of  their  mother,  and  of  their 
own  eminent  qualities.  The  first,  who  was  bora 
while  Stephen  was  yet  on  the  throne  of  England, 
was  William,  surnamed  *•  Longsword,"  who  mar- 
ried the  heiress  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  high  titles  and  immense  estates  of 
that  baron :  the  second  was  the  still  better  known 
GeofllTey,  who  was  born  about  the  time  when  Heniy 
became  king,  and  who  was  made  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
at  a  very  early  age.  He  had  much  of  Henry's 
spirit  and  ability,  and,  if  ah  indifferent  prelate,  he 
was  a  bold  and  successful  warrior  in  his  nonage^ 
when  (during  the  first  insurrection  promoted  by  his 
father's  legitimate  sons)  he  gained  in  the  north 
some  signal  advantages  for  the  king,  to  whom  he  and 
his  brother  William  Longsword  were  ever  faithful 
and  affectionate.  Geoffrey  was  subsequently  made 
Chancellor,  when,  Uke  Becket  in  the  same  capacity, 
he  constantly  accompanied  the  king.  In  his  dying 
moments,  Henry  expressed  a  hope  or  a  wish  that 
he  might  be  made  Archbishop  of  York,  a  promotioo 
which,  as  we  shall  find,  he  afterward  obtained. 

The  history  of  tlieir  mother,  the  "Fair  Rosa- 
mond," has  been  enveloped  in  romantic  traditions, 
which  have  scarcely  any  foundation  in  truth,  but 
which  have  taken  so  firm  a  hold  on  the  popular 
mind,  and  have  been  identified  with  so  much  poetry, 
that  it  is  neither  an  easy  nor  a  pleasant  task  to  dis- 
sipate the  fanciful  illusion,  and  unpeople  the  "bower" 
in  the  sylvan  shades  of  Woodstock.  Rosamond  de 
Clifford  was  the  daughter  of  a  baron  of  Hereford- 
shire, the  beautiful  site  of  whose  antique  castle,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Wye,  is  pointed  out  to  the  traveler 
between  the  town  of  the  Welsh  Hay  and  the  city 
of  Hereford,  at  a  point  where  the  most  romantic  of 
rivers,  after  foaming  through  its  jocky,  narrow  bed 
in  Wales,  sweeps  freely  and  tranquilly  through  an 
open  English  valley  of  surpassing  loveliness.  Henry 
became  enamored  of  her  in  his  youth,  before  he  wa« 
king,  and  the  connection  continued  for  many  years ; 
but  long  before  his  death,  and  even  long  before  his 
quarrel  with  his  wife  and  legitimate  sons  (with 
which,  it  appears,  she  had  nothing  to  do),  Rosa- 
mond retired,  to  lead  a  religious  and  penitent  Me, 
into  the  "little  nunnery"  of  Godestow,  in  the  "rich 
meadows  of  Evenlod,  near  unto  Oxford." 

As  Henry  still  preserved  gentle  and  generous 
feelings  toward  the  object  of  his  youthful  and  ardent 
passion,  he  made  many  donations  to  the  "  little  nun- 
nery," on  her  account ;  and  when  she  died  (some 
time,  at  least,  before  the  first  rebellion),  the  nuns,  in 
gratitude  to  one  who  had  been  both  directly  and 
indirectly  their  benefactress,  buried  her  in  tlieir 
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choir,  huDg  a  silken  pall  over  her  tombf  and  kept 
tapers  constantly  burning  around  it.  These  few 
liueSf  we  believe,  comprise  all  that  is  really  known 
of  the  Fair  Rosamond.  The  legend,  so  &miliar  to 
the  childhood  of  all  of  us,  was  of  later  and  gradual 
growth,  not  being  the  product  of  one  imagination. 
The  chronicler  Brompton,.who  wrote  in  the  time 
of  Edward  III.,  or  mor.e  than  a  century  and  a  half 
after  the  event,  gave  the  first  description  we  pos- 
*esa  of  the  secret  bower  of  Rosamond.  He  says, 
(hat  in  order  that  she  might  not  be  **  easily  taken 
unawares  by  the  queen  "  (ne  forsan  a  regina  facile 
deprehenderetur)  Henry  constructed,  near  *^  Wode- 
stoke,"  a  bower  for  this  **most  sightly  maiden" 
( puellae  spectatissims ),  of  wonderful  contrivance, 
aod  not  unlike  the  Daedalian  labyrinth;  but  he 
speaks  only  of  a  device  against  surprise,  and  inti- 
mates, in  clear  terms,  that  Rosamond  died  a  natural 
death.  The  clue  of  silk,  and  the  poison-bowl 
forced  on  her  fair  and  gentle  rival  by  the  jealous 
aod  revengeful  Eleanor,  were  additions  of  a  still 
more  modern  date. 

The  adventures  of  the  amiable  frail  one*8  unof- 
fending bones  are  better  authenticated.  A  rigid 
bishop  caused  them  to  be  cast  out  of  the  church, 
and  interred  in  the  common  cemetery,  observing  to 
the  nuns,  that  the  tomb  of  a  harlot  was  no  fit  object 
for  a  choir  of  virgins  to  contemplate,  and  that  reli- 
gioD  made  no  distinction  between  the  mistress  of  a 
king  and  the  mistress  of  any  other  man.  But 
gratitude  rebelled  against  this  salutary  doctrine, 
liod  the  virgin  sisterhood  of  Godestow  gathered  up 
the  remains,  perfumed  the  dry  bones,  laid  them 
again  in  their  church,  under  a  fair,  large  gravestone, 
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and  set  up  a  cross  hard  by,  with  an  inscription,  im- 
ploring requiem  or  rest  for  Rosamond. 

Richard  I. — surnamed  Cceur  de  Lion. 

A.D.  1189.  As  soon  as  his  father  was  buried, 
Richard  laid  hands  on  Stephen  of  Tours,  the  sene- 
schal of  Anjou  and  treasurer  to  Henry  II.  This 
unfortunate  officer  was  loaded  with  chains,  and 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  from  which  he  was  not  re- 
leased until  he  delivered  up,  not  only  the  funds  of 
the  late  king,  but  his  own  money  also,  to  the  last 
penny  he  possessed.^  Letters  were  sent  over  to 
England  for  the  immediate  enlargement  of  the 
queen  dowager;  and.  on  quitting  her  prisoUf  Eleanor 
was  invested,  for  a  short  time,  with  the  office  of 
regent,  and  especially  charged  to  have  an  eye  on 
the  moneys  in  England.  Her  misfortunes  seem  for 
a  while  to  have  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  her  impe- 
rious character ;  for,  during  her  brief  authority,  she 
relieved  the  people  by  many  works  of  mercy ;  re- 
leasing tho9e  who  were  arbitrarily  detained  in  prison, 
pardoning  offences  against  the  crown,  moderating 
the  severity  of  the  forest-laws,  and  reversing  several 
attainders.  She  also  distributed  bountiful  alms  to 
the  poor,  that  they  might  pray  for  the  soul  of  the 
husband  whom  she,  more  than  any  one,  had  con- 
trived to  send  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  She 
hastened  to  Winchester,  where  the  royal  treasure 
was  deposited,  and  having  made  sure  of  that  city, 
summoned  thither  the  barons  and  prelates  of  the 
realm,  that  they  might  recognize  and  receive  their 
new  sovereign.  The  state  of  affairs,  however,  de- 
iHoved. 
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tained  Richard  on  the  continent  for  nearly  two 
months.  At  last,  when  he  had  made  the  necessary 
arrangements,  he  crossed  the  Channel,  accompanied 
by  his  brother  John,  and  landed  at  Portsmouth, 
whence  he  repaired  to  Winchester.  Henry  had 
left  in  his  treasury  there  a  large  sum  in  gold  and 
silver,  besides  plate,  jewels,  and  precious  stones.  All 
these  Richard  caused  to  be  weighed  and  examined 
in  his  presence,  and  had  an  inventory  of  them  drawn 
up.  His  soul  was  occupied  by  an  enterprise  that 
was  likely  to  absorb  all  the  money  he  could  possibly 
procure ;  and,  to  find  means  for  a  most  lavish  ex- 
penditure, he  resorted  to  the  cares  and  expedients 
that  more  properly  characterize  avarice.     It  was 


this  enterprise,  however,  that  gave  him  the  benefit 
of  an  undisputed  succession  to  all  his  father's 
dominions;  for  John,  expecting  to  be  left  io  full 
authority  by  the  immediate  departure  of  his  brother 
for  Palestine,  and  hoping  that  he  would  never 
return  alive  from  the  perils  of  the  Holy  War,  sub- 
mitted to  what  he  considered  would  be  a  very  brief 
arrangement,  and  made  no  effort  to  dispute  Richard's 
right.  But  for  these  circumstances  it  is  very  clear, 
from  the  character  of  the  crafVy  and  ambitious  John, 
that  the  old  story  of  a  disputed  succession  would 
have  been  repeated,  and  that  that  prince  would 
have  raised  his  banner  of  war  either  in  England  or 
in  some  one  of  the  continental  states.     As  it  was,  it 
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was  wiser  for  him  to  wait  awhile  for  the  chance  of 
getting  peaceful  possession  of  the  whole,  than  to 
risk  life  or  failure  for  a  part.  The  confidence  re- 
posed in  him  may  excite  some  surprise,  and  the 
more,  perhaps,  because  one  of  Richard^s  first  acts 
as  a  sovereign  was  to  discard  and  persecute  all 
those  who  had  plotted  against  his  father,  not  ex- 
cepting even  his  own  most  familiar  friends  who  had 
plotted  for  his  own  advantage ;  thus  reading  a  good 
lesson  to  those  who  embark  their  fortunes  in  the 
family  quarrels  of  princes.  On  the  3d  of  September 
the  coronation  festival  was  held  at  Westminster 
with  unusual  magnificence  ;  the  abbots,  and  bishops, 
and  most  of  the  lay  barons  attending  on  the  occa- 
sion. The  crown  was  intrusted  to  the  Earl  of  Al- 
bemarle, who  carried  it  before  Richard,  over 
whose  head  was  a  rich  canopy  of  silk  stretched  on 
four  lances,  each  of  which  was  held  by  a  great  baron. 
Two  prelates — the  bishops  of  Durham  and  Bath — 
walked  on  either  side  the  king,  whose  path,  up  to 
the  high  altar,  was  spread  with  cloth  of  the  Tyrian 
dye.  On  the  steps  of  the  altar  he  was  received  by 
Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  adminis- 
tered to  him  the  usual  oath : — 1.  That  all  the  days 
of  his  life  he  would  bear  peace,  honor,  and  reverence 
to  God  and  holy  church,  and  the  ordinances  thereof. 
2.  That  he  would  exercise  right,  justice,  and  law. 


on  the  people  unto  him  committed.     3.  That  he 
would  abrogate  wicked  laws  and  perverse  customs, 
if  any  such  should  be  brought  into  his  kingdom ;  and 
would  enact  good  laws,  and  the  same  in  good  faith 
keep  without  mental  reservation.     The  king  then 
cast  off  his  upper  garment,  put  sandals  or  buskins  of 
gold  on  his  feet,  and  was  anointed  from  the  ampulla 
of  holy  oil  on  the  head,  breast,  and  shoulders :  h 
then  received  the  cap,  tunic,  dalmalica,  sword,  spurs, 
and  mantle,  each  being  presented  by  the  proper  of- 
ficer in  due  order  of  succession.     The  unction  over, 
and  the  king  thus  royally  arrayed,  he  was  led  up  to 
the  altar,  where  the  archbishop  adjured  him,  in  the 
name  of  almighty  God,  not  to  assume  the  royal  dig- 
nity unless  he  fully  proposed  to  keep  the  oaths  he 
had  sworn.    Richard  repeated  his  solemn  promises, 
and  with  bis  own  hands  taking  the  ponderous  crown 
from  off  the  altar,  **  in  signification  that  he  held  it 
only  from  God,"  he  delivered  it  to  the  archbishop, 
who  instantly  put  it  on  his  head,  and  so  completed 
nil  the  ceremonies  of  coronation.^     »*  Which  act," 
says  old  Speed,  with  a  cold-bloodedness  less  excu- 
sable than  his  superstition,  **  was  accidentally  han- 
seled and  auspicated  by  the   blood  of-  many  Jews 

1  Hoveden  and  Dicelo,  who  were  buth  preMnt.  At  the  comnatioa 
feast,  which  immediately  followed,  the  citizen*  of  London  wrre  tb« 
kiug*g  butlers,  aud  the  citizens  of  Winchester  serred  np  the  maats. 
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(though  utterly  against  the  king's  will),  who,  in  a 
tumult  raised  by  the  multitude,  were  furiously  mur- 
dered, which,  though  it  were  afterward  punished 
bj  the  laws,  might  seem  a  presage,  that  this  lion- 
hearted  king  should  be  i^  special  destroyer  of  the 
eDemies  of  our  Savior."  The  modem  historian 
cannot  permit  these  atrocities  to  pass  off  so  easily. 
We  have  mentioned  the  Jews  under  the  preceding 
reign,  and  our  cnrsoiy  allusion  to  them  has  shown 
that  they  were  already  in  possession  of  great  wealth 
in  England,  where  they  were  persecuted  by  the 
go?emment,  though  most  useful,  and,  indeed,  es- 
sential to  it,  and  hated  by  the  whole  nation,  though 
nearly  all  the  comforts,  and,  without  exception,  all 
the  oniaments  and  luxuries  of  civilized  life,  brought 
from  foreign  markets;  were  introduced  by  their 
commercial  enterprise.  Their  wealth  seems  to 
have  had  as  much  to  do  in  rendering  them  odious 
13  the  religious  faith  to  which  they  heroically  ad- 
hered, and  the  advance  they  had  made  in  the  rate 
of  interest  on  their  loans  to  men  who  were  about 
departing  on  the  dangerous  expeditions  to  the  Holy 
Land — though  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
great  and  sudden  demand  for  money,  and  of  the 
angmented  risk  incurred  by  the  lenders — ^had  re- 
cently had  the  effect  of  exasperating  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  noble  but  needy  crusaders,  and  had  in- 
creased that  rancor  against  them  which  was  always 
a  prevalent  feeling  among  the  superstitious  and 
Ignorant  populace — if  the  populace  deserve  these 
distinguishing  epithets,  when  ignorance  and  super- 
stition were  so  prevalent  among  all  classes.  At  the 
acceasbn  of  Philip  to  the  throne  of  France,  all  the 
Jews  had  been  banished  that  kingdom,  their  property 
confiscated,  the  obligations  of  their  numerous  debtors 


annulled ;  and  though  Henry  II.  had  declined  taking 
this  iniquitous  course,  it  was  expected  by  many  that 
Richard,  on  coming  to  the  throne  of  England,  would 
follow  the  example  of  his  fViend  Philip.  The  Jews 
probably  expected  something  of  the  sort :  they  as- 
sembled  in  London  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
**  meaning  to  honor  the  coronation  with  their  pres- 
ence, and  to  present  to  the  king  some  honorable 
gift,  whereby  they  might  declare  themselves  glad 
for  his  advancement,  and  procure  his  friendship  to- 
ward themselves,  for  the  confirming  of  their  privi- 
leges and  liberties,  according  to  the  grants  and 
charters  made  to  them  by  the  former  king.*'^  On 
the  day  before  the  coronation,  Richard  being  «^  of  a 
zealous  mind  to  Christ^s  religion,  abhorring  their 
nation,  and  doubting  some  sorcery  by  them  to  be 
practiced,  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  Jews 
and  women  to  be  present  at  Westminster,  either 
within  the  church  when  he  should  receive  the 
crown,  or  within  the  hall  while  he  was  at  dinner."' 
A  few,  however,  persevering  in  a  custom  sanctioned 
by  remote  antiquity  among  all  Oriental  people,  ven- 
tured, on  this  day  of  general  grace  and  joy,  to  lay 
their  offerings  at  the  king's  feet.  Their  humble  suit 
was  heard,  —  their  rich  presents  were  accepted, 
'^gladly  enough;**  but  a  Christian  raised  an  outcry, 
and  struck  a  Jew  that  was  trying  to  enter  the  gate 
with  the  rest  of  the  crowd.  The  .  courtiers  and 
king's  servants,  catching  the  contagion  of  the  quar- 
rel, then  fell  on  the  wealthy  Jews  who  had  obtained 
admittance,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  hall.  A  re- 
port spread  among  the  multitude  gathered  outside 
the  palace  that  the  king  had  commanded  the  de- 
struction of  the  unbelievers,  and  therefore,  following 
1  Hollnshed.  >  Id. 
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up  an  example  already  set  them  by  their  auperiors, 
the  people  cruelly  beat  the  Jews  and  drove  them 
with  "  staves,  bats,  and  stones,  to  their  houses  and 
lodgings."  This  violence  being  left  unchecked,  and 
the  rumor  of  the  king's  intention  still  spreading, 
fresh  crowds  of  fanatic  rioters  collected,  and  after 
barbarously  murdering  every  Jew  they  found  in  the 
streets,  they  assaulted  the  houses  they  occupied  and 
in  which  they  had  barricaded  themselves.  As  many 
of  these  houses  were  strongly  built,  they  set  fir&  to 
them,  and  burned  men,  women,  and  children,  with 
everything  they  contained.  In  some  cases  they 
forced  their  way  into  the  apartments,  and  hurled 
their  victims,  not  excepting  even  the  aged,  the  sick, 
and  bed-ridden,  out  of  the  windows  into  fir^s  which 
they  had  kindled  below.  The  king,  alarmed  at 
length  by  the  riot,  sent  Ranulf  de  Glanville,  the 
Lord  Justiciary,  and  other  officers  to  appease  it; 
but  the  authority  of  these  high  functionaries  was 
despised,  their  own  lives  were  threatened,  and  in 
the  end  they  were  obliged  to  fly  back  to  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  where  the  banquet  still  continued.  When 
night  set  in,  the  <^  rude  sort  *'  were  lighted  in  their 
horrid  work  of  plunder  and  murder  by  the  flames  that 
rose  from  the  Jewish  houses,  and  that,  at  one  time, 
threatened  a  general  conflagration  of  the  town.  The 
magazines  and  shops  of  the  Jews  were  plundered  and 
ransacked;  the  defenceless  wretches  who  attempted 
to  escape  from  their  forced,  or  burning  dwellings, 
"were  received  upon  the  points  of  spears,  bills, 
swords,  and  gleaves  of  their  adversaries,  that 
watched  for  them  very  diligently."  These  atrocities 
continued  from  about  the  hour  of  noon  on  one  day  till 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next,  when  the 
infuriated  populace  seem  to  have  cea£>ed  plundering 
and  butchering  out  of  sheer  weariness.  One  or  two 
days  after,  Richard  hanged  three  men,  not  because 
they  had  robbed  and  murdered  the  Jews,  but  be- 
cause (as  least  so  it  was  declared  in  the  public  sen- 
tence) they  had  burned  the  houses  of  Christians ; 
some  of  which  were  indeed  unintentionally  con^ 
sumed  by  the  spreading  of  the  flames.  He  then 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  which,  after  stating  that  he 
took  the  Jews  under  his  own  immediate  protection, 
he  commanded  that  no  man  should  personally  harm 
them  or  rob  them  of  their  goods  and  chattels ;  and 
these  were  the  only  judicial  measures  that  followed 
the  terrific  outrage.^  All  that  the  new  king  could 
think  of  at  this  moment  was  how  he  should  go  to 
Palestine  with  a  splendid  army,  and  leave  the  care 
of  his  kingdom  and  of  all  his  subjects  to  others.  To 
raise  money  he  had  recourse  to  expedients  similar 
to  those  which  ruined  Stephen  and  the  nation  under 
him.  He  alienated  the  demesne  lan4s,  pubhcly 
selling,  by  a  sort  of  auction,  royal  castles,  fortresses, 
and  towns,  —  and,  together  with  estates  that  were 
his  own,  not  a  few  that  were  the  property  of  other 
men.  When  some  friends  ventured  to  remonstrate, 
he  swore  he  would  sell  London  .itself  if  he  could 
only  find  a  purchaser  for  it."  Thus  most  of  those 
royal  lands  which  his  father  with  so  much  prudence 
and  address  had  recovered  out  of  powerful  private 
hands,  and  reannexed  to  the  crown,  were  again 
»  Hof«d.— Diceto.— Newbr.— Hemingford.  ■  Newbr. 


detached  from  it.  In  the  same  way  places  of  trust 
and  honor — the  highest  offices  in  the  kingdom — 
were  publicly  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

"Richard's  presence  chamber,"  says  a  recent 
writer,  "  was  a  market  overt,  in  which  all  that  the 
king  could  bestow — aU  that  could  be  derived  from 
the  bounty  of  the  crown  or  imparted  by  the  royal 
prerogative — ^was  disposed  of  to  the  best  chapman. 
Hugh  Pudsey,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  purchased 
the  earldom  of  Northumberland,  together  with  the 
lordship  of  Sadburg.  For  the  chief  justiciarship 
he  paid,  at  the  same  time,  the  sum  of  1000  marks. 
In  the  bargain  was  included  a  dispensation  to  the 
bishop— or  at  least  such  dispensation  as  the  king 
could  grant — ^from  his  vow  or  promise  of  joining 
in  the  crusade."  ^  There  are  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  sale  of  the  justiciarship  which  throw  at 
least  an  odious  suspicion  on  the  king.  At  the 
period  when  Richard  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
the  celebrated  Ranulf  de  Glanville  filled  the  high 
office  of  i*  rector  regni,"  or  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
and  that  of  *»  procurator  regni,"  or  justiciary ;  and 
under  these  designations  he  is  enumerated  among 
the  great  barons  who  figured  at  the  coronation. 
There  was  not  a  better  or  wiser  man  among  the 
ministers  of  the  crown,  nor  was  there  any  man  more 
cherished  by  the  late  king,  whose  obligations  to 
him  were  immense,  for  Glanville  had  served  him 
with  wonderful  success,  as  well  on  the  field  of 
battle  as  in  the  council  chamber  and  the  infant 
courts  of  law,  and  he  it  was  that  had  taken 
prisoner  the  Scottish  king  near  Alnwick  Castle. 
In  every  sense  the  crown,  as  well  as  the  nation, 
was  deeply  indebted  to  this  extraordinary  and  ex- 
cellent man.  According  to  one  contemponuy  au- 
thority he  was  at  the  time  sinking  under  bodily 
infirmity,  and  being  disgusted  by  the  impolicy  of 
the  young  monarch,  he  became  anxious  to  free 
himself  from  the  burden  of  offices  which  he  could 
no  longer  discharge  to  his  satisfaction  and  the 
benefit  of  the  country.  By  this  single  account, 
therefore,  it  appears  that  GlanviUe  resigned  his 
office  of  his  own  free  will,  and  departed  as  a  cru- 
sader to  the  Holy  Land — that  his  strong  intellect 
became  enfeebled  by  anxiety  and  vexation — that  he 
died  shortly  after,  leaving  only  female  issue,  and 
that  not  an  individual  remained  to  continue  his  hon- 
ored name.  Several  other  authorities,  who  were 
also  contemporaries,  inform  us,  however,  that  Glan- 
ville was  forcibly  and  rudely  deprived  of  the  justi- 
ciarship  by  the  rapacious  king,  wheat  the  same 
time  removed  the  sheriffs  and  their  officers  through- 
out the  kingdom,  exacting  from  each  the  ransom 
for  his  release  from  imprisonment  to  the  very  last 
farthing;  and  that  Glanville  himself,  in  spite  of 
his  reproachful  gray  head  and  long  services,  >vas 
cast  into  prison,  and  detained  there  until  he  sub- 
mitted to  pay  a  fine  of  three  thousand  pounds. 
»*  The  latter  account,"  says  Palgrave,  "  is  not 
destitute  of  plausibility.  Ccsur  de  Lion's  avarice 
was  equaled  only  by  his  extravagance ;  and,  by 
creating  a  vacancy   in   this  or  any  other  office, 

t  IntTodactioQ  to  Rotali  Ciirl«  Hcgii  (published  bj  the  R«OQi>d 
Comminion},  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrare. 
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he  obtained  the  means  of  raising  money  bj  its 
sale/'' 

Richard  hastily  filled  aU  the  vacant  bishoprics 
and  abbacies,  exacting  a  heavy  fee  from  each 
prelate  and  abbot  he  appointed.  In  consideration 
of  twenty  thousand  marks  received  from  the  Scot- 
tiah  king,  he  granted  to  him  a  release  from  all  the 
obligations  which  had  been  extorted  from  him  and 
from  his  subjects  during  his  captivity,  and  gave 
hack  to  him  aJD  the  charters  and  documents  of  his 
servitade,  with  this  proviso,  that  he  should  never- 
theless duly  and  fully  perform  all  the  services 
which  his  brother  Malcolm  had  performed,  or 
ought  of  right  to  have  performed,  to  Richard's 
predecessors.*  For  the  sum  of  three  thousand 
marks  he  granted  his  peace  to  his  half-brother 
Geoflrey,  who  had  been  elected  Archbishop  of 
York,  according  to  the  wish  expressed  by  his 
father  Henry  on  his  death-bed ;  and  other  sums  of 
money  were  obtained  by  means  much  less  justi- 
fiable. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  nominate  a  regency. 
At  this  step  Prince  John  saw  his  hopes  disap- 
pointed; but  he  remained  perfectly  quiet,  being 
aoxious,  no  doubt,  that  nothing  should  occur  to 
prereot  or  delay  his  formidable  brother's  departure. 
A  great  council  was  held  at  the  monastery  of  Pip- 
well,  in  Northamptonshire.  Here  the  king  formally 
annoonced  the  appointment  of  Hugh  Pudsey,  the 
Bbhop  of  Durham,  to  be  Rector  Regni  and  Pro- 
curator Regni;  but  he  included  with  him  in  the 
commission  of  justiciarship  William  de  Mandeville, 
Earl  of  Albemarle.  This  great  earl,  however, 
quitted  England  soon  after,  leaving  the  bishop  in 
the  fall  possession  of  the  high  office ;  but  he  did 
ool  retain  it  long,  for  his  authority  was  first  of  all 
weakened  and  subdivided  by  Richard  before  he 
(^egan  his  journey,  and  finally  during  the  king^s  I 
absence,  but  while  he  was  yet  in  Normandy, 
wrenched  from  him  altogether  by  the  much  abler 
hands  of  Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely  and  Chan- 
cellor of  England.  In  part  of  his  bargain  with  the 
^g,  poor  Pudsey  had  paid  a  deal  of  money  for 
nothing ;  but  Richard  seldom  scrupled  to  break  his 
contracts,  or  revoke  and  annul  the  grants  which  he 
bid  made.  To  satisfy  his  brother  John  he  gave 
bim,  besides  the  earldom  of  Moreton  or  Moretain, 
in  Normandy,  the  earldoms  of  Cornwall,  Dorset, 
Dorset,  Gloucester,  Nottingham,  Derby,  and 
Lancaster,  in  England,  forming  together  not  less 
than  a  thhrd  part  of  the  whole  kingdom.  To  grat- 
ify his  mother  he  added  to  the  estates  she  already 
ponessed  all  the  lands  that  had  been  enjoyed  by 
Hatilda,  the  Saxon  wife  of  Henry  I.,  or  by  Alice, 
the  French  widow  of  the  same  monarch. 

She  was  also  to  be  consulted  in  sundry  matters  of 
ewernment;  and  at  a  subsequent  period,  during 
Richard's  confinement  in  Germany,  Eleanor  exer- 
ciaed  considerable  authority  ^th  the  consent  of 
the  long,  ^ugh  whatever  power  in  the  state  his 
brother  John  acquired  was  usurped  and  against  his 
will. 

>  huodnetioii  to  Romli  Curia  lUgii. 
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Richard  had  proceeded  with  a  most  arbitrary 
haste ;  but  Philip  of  France  being  ready  before  him, 
and  doubting  he  might  delay,  sent  messengers  to 
remind  him  that  the  time  of  departure  for  the  Holy 
Land  was  unchangeably  fixed  at  the  coming  festiv^ 
of  Easter.  At  the  arrival  of  these  messengers 
Richard,  with  a  vast  number  of  the  earls,  barons, 
and  knights,  who  had  taken  the  cross  with  him, 
swore  he  would  be  ready  by  the  time  appointed, 
and  Philip's  envoys  took  a  like  oath  on  behalf  of 
themselves.  The  form  of  these  oaths  was  some- 
what unusual,  the  Frenchmen  swearing  by  the 
soul  of  the  King  of  France,  the  Englishmen  by 
the  soul  of  the  King  of  England.  By  this  time 
Richard  had  got  all  the  money  he  could  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel,  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  a  little  more  than  three  months  after  his 
coronation,  he  left  his  fair  kingdom  to  its  fate,  and 
crossed  over  to  his  continental  dominions,  to  see 
what  money  he  could  raise  and  extort  there. 

A.D.  1190.  In  the  month  of  February  following 
Richard  held  a  great  council  in  Normandy,  which 
was  attended  by  the  queen  dowager,  by  his  brother 
John,  and  by  various  bishops,  who  are  stated  to 
have  crossed  the  Channel  by  the  king's  command. 
At  this  meeting  there  was  an  abundant  pledging  of 
oaths  which  were  but  indifferently  kept,  and  many 
arrangements  for  the  government  of  the  states  on 
both  sides  the  sea  were  made,  most  of  which  were 
defeated  by  ambition  and  intrigue  in  the  sequel. 
Soon  after  the  two  kings  made  a  compact  of  alliance 
and  fraternity  of  arms,  swearing  that  each  would 
defend  the  life  and  honor  of  the  other — that  neither 
would  desert  the  other  in  his  danger — that  the 
King  of  France  would  cherish  and  protect  the  rights 
of  the  King  of  England,  even  as  he  would  protect 
his  own  city  of  Paris,  and  that  the  King  of  England 
would  do  the  like  by  his  majesty  of  France,  even 
as  he  would  protect  his  own  city  of— Rauen.^ 

Owing  to  the  death  of  Philip's  young  queen  their 
departure  veas  postponed  from  the  feast  of  Easter 
till  midsummer.  At  last  they  met  in  the  plains  of 
Vezelai,  each  accompanied  by  a  gaUant  and  a 
numerous  army,  for  their  forces,  when  united,  are 
said  to  have  amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand 
men.  They  marched  in  company  from  Vezelai  to 
Lyons,  and  the  people,  though  much  distressed  by 
the  passage  of  such  a  host,  confidently  predicted 
that  the  Paynim  could  never  withstand  them,  and 
that  the  city  of  the  Lord,  with  the  whole  of  Pales- 
tine, would  be  recovered  by  their  swords  and  lances. 
At  Lyons  the  two  kings  separated,  with  the  mutual 
understanding  that  they  should  meet  again  in  the 
port  of  Messina,  in  Sicily.  Philip,  with  his  forces, 
took  the  nearest  road  to  Genoa,  for  he  had  no  fleet 
of  his  own,  and  that  flourishing  commercial  re- 
public had  agreed  with  him  for  the  furnishing  of 
transports  and  some  ships  of  war.  Although  it 
appears  that  the  two  kings  went  on,  thus  far, 
amicably  together,  great  inconveniences  to  the  cru- 
saders as  well  as  to  the  people  among  whom  they 
traveled  would  result  from  their  keeping  one  line 
of  march:  but  it  was  not  this  consideration,  as 
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assumed  by  some  old  historians,  but  the  necessity 
Philip  was  under  of  contracting  for  a  Genoese  fleet, 
that  caused  the  two  armies  to  part  company*  From 
the  time  of  his  expedition  to  Ireland,  Henry  11. 
had  paid  great  attention  to  maritime  affairst  and  an 
English  royal  navy  had  gradually  grown,  up.  We 
do  not  possess  much  information  on  this  interesting 
subject,  but  we  learn  from  the  chroniclers  that  he 
had  some  vessels  which  would  be  considered,  even 
now,  of  a  large  size,  and  that  one  of  the  ^^  chiefest 
and  newest"  of  his  ships  was  capable  of  carrying 
400  persons.  Some  time  before  his  death  he  began 
to  build  vessels  expressly  for  the  voyage  to  Palestine ; 
and  when  his  son  succeeded,  he  found  these  pre- 
parations so  far  advanced,  that  he  was  soon  able  to 
lanch  or  equip  Afty  galleys  of  three  banks  of  oars, 
and  many  other  armed  galleys  inferior  in  size  to 
them,  but  superior  to  those  generaUy  in  use  at  the 
period.  He  had  also  selected  transports  from  the 
shipping  of  all  his  ports ;  and  perhaps  there  is  not 
much  danger  in  assuming,  that  in  size  and  strength 
of  ships,  this  was  the  most  formidable  naval  arma- 
ment that  had  as  yet  appeared  in  modern  Europe.^ 
Having  thus  a  fleet  of  his  own,  Richard  was  not 
dependent,  like  Philip,  on  arrangements  with  the 
maritime  Italians,  and,  instead  of  crossing  the 
Alps,  he  kept  his  course  by  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Rhone  toward  Marseilles-oHi  free  trading  city, 
belonging  neither  to  the  Enghsh  nor  the  French 
king,^  where  he  had  ordered  that  his  ships  should 
meet  him,  to  convey  him  and  his  army  thence 
across  the  Mediterranean  to  Sicily,  and  then  to 
Palestine. 

When  Richard  reached  the  coast,  he  found  his 
fleet  had  not  arrived.  After  passing  eight  impatient 
daya  at  Marseilles,  he  hired  twenty  galleys  and 
ten  great  busses  or  barks  there,  and  proceeded 
coastwise  with  some  of  his  forces  to  Genoa,  where 
he  again  met  the  French  king.  His  English  ehips, 
for  which  he  left  orders  at  Marseilles  to  follow  him 
to  Sicily,  had  met  with  some  strange  adventures, 
even  before  reaching  the  straite  of  GibraltBr  and 
entering  the  Mediterranean.  In  his  absence,  dis- 
cipline was  at  a  low  ebb  among  the  forces  em- 
barked, in  spite  of  the  severe,  and,  in  aome  respects, 
singular  scale  of  punishnkent  he  had  drawn  up  for 
the  preservation  of  order.  He  had  enacted:-^ 
I.  That  if  any  man  killed  another,  he  should  suffer 
immediate  death ;  if  the  crime  were  committed  at 
sea,  the  murderer  was  to  be  lashed  to  the  dead  body 
of  his  victim,  and  so  thrown  overboard ;  if  in  port, 
or  on  shore,  the  murderer  was  to  be  bound  to  the 
corpse  and  buried  alive  with  it.  2.  That  if  any 
man  drew  a  knife  against  another,  or  struck  another, 
so  as  to  draw  blood,  he  should  lose  hia  hand,  and 
that  every  gentler  blow,  causing  no  bloodshed, 
Bhould  be  punished  by  ducking  the  ofiender  three 
several  times  over  head  and  ears.  3.  That  cursing 
and  swearing  and  abusive  language  should  be  punish- 
ed by  a  fine  of  an  ounce  of  silver  for  each  offence.   4. 

^  SoDtbey,  NaT.  Hist. 

s  MarwillM  was  not  even  nominally  under  I*hilip,  but  acknowl- 
Ciiged  the  tnzerainty  of  the  King  of  Arragon.  The  same  appears  to 
hare  been  the  case  with  all  the  French  ports  on  the  Mediterranean 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  maritime  Alps. 


Any  man  convicted  of  theft  or  «*  pickerie**  was  to 
have  his  head  shaved,  and  hot  pitch  poured  apon 
his  bare  pate,  and  over  the  pitch  the  feathen  of 
some  pillow  or  cushion  were  to  be  shaken,  as  a 
mark  whereby  he  might  be  known  as  a  thief.  This 
appears  to  be  the  earliest  mention  of  Uie  punish- 
ment called,  in  modem  times, »» tarring  and  feather- 
ing.'* But  this  process  did  not  finish  the  penalty 
incurred  by  theft,  for  the  offender  was  to  be  tamed 
ashore  on  the  first  land  the  ship  might  reach,  and 
there  abandoned  to  his  fate,  without  any  hope  of 
returning  to  his  comrades.^  «« These,"  says  Hol- 
inshed,  «« were  the  statutes  which  this  famous 
prince  did  enact,  at  the  first,  for  his  navy ;  which, 
since  that  time,  have  been  very  much  enlarged.'* 
Two  prelates,  Gerard,  Archbiahop  of  Aix,  and  Ber- 
nard, Bishop  of  Bayeux,  and  three  knighta,  Robert 
de  Saville,  Richard  de  Camville,  and  William  de 
Fortz,  were  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
fleet,  with  the  title  of  ^«  constables ;"  and  all  men 
were  ordered  to  be  obedient  unto  them  as  deputies 
and  lieutenants  of  the  king. 

The  ships  sailed  from  Dartmouth  with  a  gallant 
display  of  banners  and  painted  shields;  but  in 
crossing  the  Bay  of  Biscay  they  encountered  a 
storm  which  scattered  them  in  all  directions.  One 
of  them  which  belonged  to  London  suffered  more 
than  the  rest,  and  was  well  nigh  foundering;  but, 
according  to  the  superstitious  chroniclers,  there 
were  a  hundred  >  pious  men  on  board,  who  cried 
aloud  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury;  and  Becket 
not  only  came  himself,  with  crosier  and  pall,  bm 
also  brought  with  him  £dmund,  the  Saxon  king, 
saint,  and  martyr,  and  St.  Nicholas,  the  protector 
of  distressed  seamen,  and  told  the  crew  that  God 
and  our  lady  had  instructed  him  and  his  beatified 
companions  to  watch  King  Richard's  fleet,  and  see 
it  safe.*.  This  same  ship,  however,  or  another  be- 
longing to  the  port  of  Loodon,  did  not  go  far  on  her 
voyage;  after  beating  off  the  coast  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  doubling  Cape  St.  Vincent,  she 
arrived  at  Sylves  in  a  deplorable  state.  The  inhab- 
itants of  that  town,  who  were  menaced  with  a 
siege  by  the  African  Mahomedans,  easily  persuaded 
the  Englishmen  to  let  their  vessel  be  broken  up  to 
form  barricades  with  its  timber,  and  to  adaist  them- 
selves in  defending  the  town  against  the  Moors, 
who  were  as  great  infidels  as  any  they  wouki  meet 
in  Palestine.  The  townspeople,  however,  promised 
them  a  liberal  reward,  together  with  a  vessel  a? 
large  as  that  they  sacrificed,  with  which  they 
might  continue  their  voyage  when  die  Moors  should 
be  defeated.  Nine  others  of  the  scattered  ships 
put  into  the  Tagus,  where  the  crews,  or  the  cru- 
saders on  board,  were  in  like  manner  entreated  to 
join  the  Portuguese  in  a  war  against  the  Mahome- 
dans. The  King  of  Portugal  was  at  Santarem, 
expecting  an  immediate  attack  from  the  Moors. 
Five  hundred  of  the  English  crusaders  landed  from 
the  ships,  and,  marching  rapidly  to  his  assistance, 
compelled  the  enemy  to  retreat.     The  king  then 

^  HoT«d. — Rymer. 

*  Robert  de  finuine.— H«ane*s  Peter  Langtoft.    Old  Robert  tell* 
the  stoiy  in  rhymes,  some  of  which  v  sufficiently  imprcssira 
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marched  down  to  Lisbon,  where  he  found  more 
crasaders  than  he  wished  for,  as  sixty-three  of 
Richard's  ships  had  by  this  time  found  their  way 
into  the  Tagus,  and  landed  their  passengers  in  his 
capital.    Although  two  of  the  constables,  De  Saville 
and  De  Camyille,  were  with  this  portion  of  the 
fleet,  they  could  not  *«  so  govern  their  people,  but 
that  some  naugh^  fellows  among   them   fell  to 
breaking  and  robbing  of  orchards,  and  some  also, 
00  catering  into  the  city,  behaved  themselves  very 
diaorderly."  *■      The  king,   mindful  of  his   recent 
obligatioDs,  would   resort   to   none   but   courteous 
measures;  and,  for  the  time,  these,  with  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  two  constables,  seemed  to  suffice. 
Is  three  days,  however,  fresh  riots  broke  out :  the 
people  of  Lisbon  took  up  arms  for  the  defence  of 
their  wives  and  their  property,  and,  as  almost  in- 
variably happened,  whenever  these  holy  warriors 
staid  any  time  at  a  foreign  town,  a  considerable 
qoBotity  of  Christian  blood  was  shed.     The  king 
then  ordered  the  gates  of  Lisbon  to  be  shut,  and 
committed  aU  the  crusaders  found  within  the  walls 
to  prison.    The  English  retaliated  by  making  pris- 
oners outside  the  walls.     Sancho,  the  reigning  king, 
was  moderate  and  prudent,  and  he  readily  consentod 
to  a  friendly  acoommodation.     The  prisoners  were 
released  on  both  sides;   the  English  engaged    to 
maintJiin  peace  and  friendship  with  the  king ;  and 
the  Portuguese,  ghd  to  be  rid  of  such  visitors, 
promised  to  aid  and  succor  all  future  pilgrims  bound 
for  the  Holy  War  that  might  put  into,  their  ports.^ 
The  crasaders  then  sailed  from  Lisbon.     At  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus  they  were  joined  by  thirty- 
three  vessels ;  and,  with  a  fleet- now  amounting  to 
106  safl,  they  steered  for  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
Passing  those  straits,  and  hogging  the  coasts  of 
Spain  and  southern  France,  they  reached,  in  less 
than  four  weeks  from  the  time  they  had  quitted 
Lisbon,  the  prosperous  city  of  Marseilles,  where 
they  found  their  impatient  king  was  gone.    Ac- 
cording to  his  orders,  the  fleet  took  on  board  the 
mass  of  the  army  which  he  had  left  behind  at  that 
pott,  and  made  sail  again  with  all  expedition  for 
Messina,  which  city  it  reached  several  days  before 
ei^r  the  French  or  English  king.^ 

Richard*  in  the  mean  while,  had  had  several 
sdventures  of  his  own.  After  coasting  the  Riviera 
of  Genoa  and  a  part^of  Toscany,  he  entered  the 
nver  Aroo,  and  visitod  the  splendid  city  of  Pisa. 
Conturaing  has  voyage  along  the  coast  from  the 
niOQth  of  the  Amo,  he  came  to  the  desolate  spot 
where  the  Tiber  pours- his  brown  waters  into  the 
>ea.  His  galley  required  some  repairs,  and  he 
^ght  her  to  anchor  in  the  famous  river  where 
the  galleys  of  the  Cssars  had  once  hiin.  He  -was 
there  within  a  few  miles  of  Rome ;  but  though  a 
liberal  curiosity,  and  'devotion,  would  alike  have 


'  TIm  Mcoanta  of  iImm  trmnsactiona  girm  by  tfa«  old  Portngnete 
Hutonani  differ  to  a  few  paiticolani.  Dr  Southey  remarks  that,  to 
the  boDor  of  the  Portngnese,  they  relate  the  atury  in  the  manner  the 
>««  diacredttable  to  Hm  Eof  lish. 

'  Th«  Eaf  bsb  fleet  niled  frooi  MsTBeilles  on  the  SOth  of  Anffust, 
«d  entered  the  port  of  Messina  on  the  Mlh  of  September,  without 
winsy  itflt  a  nngle  Tcnel  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  French  fleet 
inn  Gsaoa  anivad  gn  the  14th,  bvring  kwt  aeverml  ships. 


suggested  a  pilgrimage  to  the  eternal  city,  he  did 
not  go  thither.  The  cardinal  bishop  of  Ostia,  a 
town  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  went  to  wel- 
come him  to  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter;  but, 
availing  himself  of  the  opportunity,  he  pressed  the 
inlLscible  Richard  for  the  payment  of  certain  fees 
due  to  the  see  of  Rome.  Instead  of  money,  Richard 
gave  this  prince  of  the  church  abuse,  reproaching 
the  papal  court  with  simony,  rapacity,  and  gross 
corruption;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  said  he  re- 
fused to  visit  Rome.^  When  his  galley  was 
repaired,  he  made  his  way  to  Naples,  where  he 
again  hinded,  and  whence  he  determined  to  continue 
his  journey  to  the  straits  of  Messina  by  land — his 
active  body  and  restless  mind  being,  no  doubt, 
alike  wearied  with  the  close  confinement  of  ship- 
board, and  the  slow  progress  made  in  the  dead 
calms  of  summer  in  the  Mediterranean.  While  at 
Naples,  he  visited  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Januarius, 
the  protector  of  that  city,  and  told  his  orisons  in  a 
crypt,  where  the  bodies  of  the  dead  stood  up  in 
niches,  dry,  and  shriveled,  but  arrayed  in  their 
usual  dresses,  and  otherwise  looking  as  if  they 
were  still  alive.  The  beauties  of  Naples  or  some 
other  inducements  made  him  loiter  several  days  in 
that  city;  but  he  then  mounted  his  horse,  and 
taking  the  beautiful  pass  of  the  Apennines,  which 
leads  by  Nocera,  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  La  Cava, 
and  Vietri,  he  went  to  Salerno,  then  celebrated  for 
its  School  of  Medicine,  the  foundation  of  which 
had  been  laid  by  the  Arabs  as  early  as  the  eighth 
century,  and  which  had  been  carried  to  its  height 
of  fame  (by  orientals,  or  by  persons  who  had  trav- 
eled and  studied  in  the  east)  under  the  reign  and 
by  the  liberal  patronage  of  Robert  Guiscard,  the 
Norman  conqueror  of  the  south  of  Italy.  But  the 
city  of  Salerno,  which  the  lances  of  the  Normans 
had  won  from  the  Saracen  invaders,  and  which  the 
bold  Guiscard  had  made  for  a  time  his  capital,  was 
redundant  with  Norman  glory«  and  crowded  with 
objects  to  interest  Richard.  The  Normans  had 
built  the  cathedral  in  the  plain,  and  rebuilt  the 
noble  castle  on  the  h^.  Princes,  descended,  like 
himself^  from  the  first  Duke  Rollo,  slept  in  sculp- 
tured tombs  in  the  great  church,  and  goodly  epitaphs, 
with  many  a  Leonine  (or  rhyming  Latin)  verse — 
that  favorite  measure  of  the  Normans — recorded 
their  praise.'  £very  castle  that  met  his  eye  on  the 
flanks  and  crests  of  the  neighboring  mountains  was 
occupied  by  the  descendant  of  some  Norman  knight ; 
for  the  time,  though  approaching,  was  not  yet  come, 
when  the  dynasty  of  Suabia  made  a  fresh  distribu- 
tion, and  introduced  a  new  race  of  northern  lords 
into  the  most  glowing  regions  of  the  south.  Sa- 
lerno, too,  then  one  of  the  most  civilized,  as  always 
one  of  the  most  beautifully  situated  towns  of  Italy, 
had  other  schools  besides  that  of  medicine ;  though 

^  Baronins  speaks  at  some  length,  and  with  great  emphasi.%  of  this 
singular  intnnriew  on  the  Tiber. — AnnaL  Ecclea. 

'  Dr.  Lingard  is  in  error,  in  saying  that  the  celebrated  medical 

poem  in  Leonine  verse,  by  the  prufessors  of  Salerno,  was  dedicated  to 

Richard.    It  was  first  published  (nearly  eighty  years  before  his  visit) 

'  in  1100,  and  dedicated  to  Dnke  Robert  (the  nnl'ortanate  Courthoee), 

!  who  was  then  in  Italy,  on  bis  way  home  from  Jerusalem,  and  who 

I  was,  by  right  of  birth  and  treaty  at  least,  King  of  England,  through 

the  recent  death  of  Rufus. 
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it  was  held  not*  unworthy  of  a  king,  and  a  fitting 
nccomplishment  in  a  true  knight,  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  healing  art.  Moral  and  natural  philos- 
ophy, such  as  they  were,  geometry,  astronomy, 
dialectics,  rhetoric,  and  poetry,  were  all  cultirated, 
and  Richard  himself  was  a  professed  poet,  being 
one  of  the  troubadours.^  After  staying  at  this  in- 
teresting spot  several  days,  during  which,  the  gal- 
leys he  had  hired  at  Marseilles  came  round  to  him 
from  Naples,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  left  Salerno 
on  the  13th  of  September.  He  rode  across  the 
Passtan  plain,  knd  through  the  luxuriant  district  of 
Cilento,  into  Calabria,  his  galleys  following  along 
shore,  from  which  his  own  path  was  seldom  very 
distant.  Roads  there  were  none ;  and,  as  it  was 
the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season,  he  must 
have  encountered  great  difficulties  in  crossing  the 
mountain-streams ;  for  he  did  not  reach  Mileto  till 
the  21st.  From  that  town  he  spurred  on  widi  only 
one  knight  to  accompany  him;  On  passing  through 
a  village,  he  was  told  that  a  peasant  there  had  a 
very  fine  hawk.  For  a  man  in  his  condition  to  keep 
that  noble  bird  was  contrary  to  the  customs  and  the 
written  laws  of  aristocratic  Europe ;  and  Richard, 
who  wanted  some  sport,  to  beguile  the  tedium  of 
the  way,  went  into  the  poor  man's  house,  and 
seized  the  hawk.  The  peasant  ran  after  him,  de- 
manding his  property ;  but  the  king  kept  the  bird 
on  his  wrist,  and  would  not  restore  it.  The  poor 
man's  neighbors  took  up  his  quarrel,  and  the  C»- 
labrians  being  then,  as  now,  a  proud  and  fiery  race, 
they  presently  attacked  the  robber  with  sticks  and 
stones,  and  one  of  them  drew  his  long  knife  against 
him.  Richard  struck  diis  felI6w  with  the  fiat  of  his 
sword ;  the  sword  broke  in  his  hand,  and  then  matters 
looked  BO  serious,  that  the  hero  took  fairiy  to  flight. 
The  enraged  rustics  foUowed  him  with  their  sticks 
and  stones,  and  if  a  priory  bad  not  been  close  at 
hand,  to  aiTord  him  a  refuge,  it  ia  probable  the  Lion» 
heart  would  have  perished  in  this  igueUe  briiwL' 
At  last,  he  reached  the  shore  of  the  narrow  strait, 
commonly  called  the  Faro,  which  separates  Cela* 
bria  from  Sicily,  and  passed  the  nigfat  m  a  tent  hard 
by  the  famed  rocks  and  caverns  of  Scylla.  The 
next  morning  (September  23d),  being  either  ad- 
vised by  signal,  or  by  some  one  of  the  Mars^lles 
galleys,  the  mass  of  has  fleet  crossed  over  from  the 
iskind  to  receive  him.  He  embarked,  and  soornivg, 
or  being  ignorant  of,  the  Homeric  dangers  of  Scylla 
and  Chaiybdis,  was-  presently  wafted  over  to  the 
noble  harbor  of  Messina,  which  he  entered  with  so 
much  splendor  and  majesty,  and  such  a  clangor  of 
horns  and  trumpets  and  other  warlike  instruments, 
that  he  astonished  and  alarmed  the  Sicilians,  and 
the  French  also,  who  had  reached  that  port  with  a 
shattered  fleet  a  week  before*  him.  The  first  feel- 
ings of  the  allies  and  confederates  in  the  Holy  War 
toward  each  other  were  not  of  an  amioaUe  nature ; 
and  Philip,  foreseeing,  it  is  said,  that  dissensions 
would  be  inevitable  if  the  two  armies  passed  much 

^  He  waa  bom  u  poetr~4f  not  io  the  miim  of  Horace,  ftt  leaet  gene- 
t1ogicall]r~-for  hit  mother  Eleanor,  as  well  aa  hie  maternal  grand- 
father, were  troabadonra,  and  the  rank  waa  mode  hereditary  fai  aome 
familtea.    He  merited  it  bjr  hia  oompoaitiona. 

a  Hored. 


time  together  in  inactivity,  got  ready  his  fleet  as 
soon  as  he  could,  and  set  sail  for  the  east*  But 
contrary  winds  and  storms  drove  him  back  to  Mes- 
sina ;  and  it  was  then  resolved,  for  the  misfortune 
of  the  country,  that  the  two  kings  should  winter 
there  together,  and  find  supplies  for  their  armies  as 
best  they  could. 

The  kingdom  of  Sicily,  which  then  comprised 
Calabria  and  Apulia,  and  all  those  parts  of  lower 
Italy  now  included  in  the  Neapolitan  realm,  was  in 
a  weak  and  distracted  state.  A  few  years  before, 
under  the  reign  of  William  I.,  or  of  his  heroic  father, 
Ruggiero,  when  the  kingdom^  was  united,  and  their 
powerful  fleets  of  galleys  gave  the  law  in  both  seas, 
(the  Tyrriienian  and  the  Adriatic),  the  Sicilians 
might  hare  been  able  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  insolent  crusaders,  numerous  as  they  were; 
but  Richaid,  who  had,  a  ^private  account  to  settle 
with  their  king,  well  knew  their  present  weakness, 
and  determined  to  take  advanti^^e  of  it.  The  King 
of  Sieily,  who  had  scarcely  been  ten  months  on  the 
throne,  and  who  reigned  by  a  disputed  title,  was 
Tancred,  a  prince  of  the  Norman  line,  of  great  valor 
and  alnlity.  Richard's  eister,  Joas,  who  had  been 
wedded  when  a  mere  child,  had  borne  her  husband 
no  children;  and^  after  nine  years'  marriage  with 
her,  King  William  U.,  commonly  called  •^The 
Good,"  became  uneasy  about  the  succession,  and  re- 
sorted to  curious  measures  in  order  to  keep  it  in  the 
legiti  mate  line;  The  only  legitimate  member  of  the 
family  living  'Was  an  aunt  about  the  same  age  as 
himself'-^  posthumous  child  of  his  grandfather,  the 
great  Ruggiero.  The  Princess  Constance  had  been 
brought  up  from  her  infancy  in  religious  retirement, 
and  was  living  in  a  coDvent^^'^sorae  writers  say  she 
had  taken  the  veil  and  the  vows  of  a  nun  long  be- 
fore-^'when  her  nephew,  tiie  king,  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  her  lor  •  his  successor.  •  Notwithstanding  her 
acknowledged  legitimacy,  William  the  Good  knew 
it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  propose  a  single 
woman  to.  his  warlike  baross  as  their  queen*  It  was 
the  sane  everywhere,  and  for  the  same  reasons ; 
but,  if  anything,  the  objection  to  a  female  reign  was 
stronger  in  Sicily  than  elsewhere.  By  the  old  laws 
of  the  country,  asof  all  Italy  (and  the  kws  were 
not  changed  in  Sicily  until  after  the  accession  of 
Frederic  IL,  the  sob  of  thisveiy  Constance),  the 
deaf«  thednmb,  the  blinds  and  isotaen,  wereezcluded 
from  the  succession  to  feudal  estates,  or  fiefs,  held 
of  the  crown  OB  condition  ef  military  service-Hi  con- 
dition, whkh  applied!  to  nearly  all  property,  except 
that  belonging  to  the  church^  And  though  the  old 
laws  expressly  excluding  women  from  the  throne 
had  been  abrogated 'sinee  the  Norman  conquest,  the 
feelings  and  prejudices  of  the. people,  and  the  usage 
of  the  nobles  in  the  -inferior  class  of  auccessions, 
survived  the  destruction  of  the  theory,  and  all 
tended  to  make  a  female  reign  odious  or  impracti- 
cable in  idea.  WiUiam,  therefore,  looked  abroad 
for  a  poweriul  husband  that  might  assert  her  rights ; 
or,  considering  the  age  of  the  parties,  he  might  rea- 
sonably have  hoped  to  live  to  see  a  son  of  his  aunt's 
grow  up  before  he  died.  He,  therefore,  negotiated 
a  marriage  with  Henry,  the  son  and  heir  of  the 
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Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa.  Considering  the 
country  and  climate,  and  the  juvenile  age  at  which 
rojal  ladies  were  then  giren  in  marriage,  Constance 
was  rather  in  advanced  life — ^for  she  was  thirty-two 
years  old !  The  dower  and  the  hope  of  succession 
were,  however,  brilliant  and  tempting ;  and  Henry 
espoused  her  with  great  pomp  and  magnificence,  in 
1186,  in  the  city  of  Milan.  In  the  month  of  No- 
vember, 1189^— little  more  than  three  years  after 
this  marriage,  and  between  nine  and  ten  months 
before  the  arrival  of  the  crusaders  at  Messina,  Wil- 
liam died  at  Palermo,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  leaving  his  childless  widow,  Joan,  the  sister  of 
Richard,  who  was  only  in  her  twenty-fourth  year, 
to  the  care  of  his  successor.  This  successor  was 
declared  by  his  will  to  be  his  aunt  Constance,  to 
whom,  and  to  her  husband  Henry,  some  time  before 
his  decease,  he  had,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
age,  made  the  barons  of  the  kingdom,  on  both  sides 
the  Faro,  take  an  anticipatory  oath  of  allegiance, 
at  the  town  of  Troja,  in  Apulia.  But  he  was  no 
sooner  dead  than  his  will  and  the  oaths  he  had 
exacted  were  alike  disregarded.  The  prejudice 
against  a  female  succession  was  as  strong  as  ever ; 
and  it  was  not  prejudice,  but  laudable  policy,  in  the 
people  of  the  south  to  be  adverse  to  the  rule  of  the 
German  emperors,  who  were  already  formidable  in 
the  north  of  Italy^  which  they  had  deluged  with 
blood,  and  who  threatened  the  independence  of  the 
whole  peninsula.  By  the  insular  portions  of  the 
kingdom,  or  in  Sicily  proper,  the  notion  of  being 
{governed  by  Henry,  a  foreign  prince,  was  held  in 
abhorrence*  Constance  and  Henry  were  both  far 
away  at  the  time,  and,  encouraged  by  these  feelings 
and  cirenmstances,  several  of  the  great  barons  more 
or  less  closely  connected  with  the  royal  family,  ad- 
Ttoced  claims  to  the  crown.  It  was  difficult,  and  in 
part  imposeible,  to  reconcile  these  pretensions ;  but 
at  length  the  mass  of  the  people  and  a  large  majority 
of  the  nobles  agreed  to  elect  Tancred,  Count  of 
Lecee,  cousin  to  the  deceased  king,  William  the 
Good,  but  reputed  of  illegitimate  birth,  though  avow- 
edly bom  of  a  lady  of  the  noblest  rank.^  In  Sicily, 
as  in  England,  the  church  had  made  great  advances 
io  the  establishment  of  the  rights  of  legitimacy ;  but 
these  rights  were,  as  yet,  far  from  being  imperative 
or  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  who,  in  all  cir- 
comstanees,  would  hare  preferred  a  bastard  to  a 
wonuiQ,  and  whose  chcnee  on  the  present  occasion 
feQ  on  a  prince  of  ripe  manhood  and  mature  expe- 
rience, who  bad  many  qualities  to  recommend  him, 
besides  that  of  his  descent  from  the  great  Ruggiero, 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty*  Tancred  was,  there- 
fore, hailed  king  by  public  acclamation,'  and  solemnly 

*  h  BKWt  of  oar  hittoriM  Tancred  is  called  the  illegitimate  brathtr 
ni  Wilhaa  11^  which  is  decid«d)7  incorrect.  He  was  eon  of  Rag- 
runs  the  eider  brother  of  William  I.,  who  was  father  to  Willian  the 
<»««d.  Count. Rngfiero  disd  before  his  father,  the  great  Raggiero, 
ttd  fint  king  of  Sicily;  the  lady  of  hit  lote  was  the  beaatiftil 
^Mfhter  of  Rubeft*  Count  of  Lecee,  whoee  titles  and  iaheriUnoe  were 
^tMs^aetly  given  to  hie  grandsoD,  Tkmersd.  According  to  some 
Ita-itn  writeia.  Count  Roggiero  and  the  yoang  lady  were  lawfully 
Mnied. 

•  Qumaemm  aaya,  *'  Tucreds  adoaqne  non  altro  titolo  piA  plaosabtle 
fKMvaaOcgar  per  s<,se  boo  Involoota  de*  Popoli."  This  great  writer, 
r>«  doobt.  thought  the  *<  will  of  the  people**  one  of  the  best  uf  rights, 
••St  he  darat  not  say  so,  wktn  and  wAcrt  he  wrote. 
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crowned  at  Palermo,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1190.  His  election  by  the  nobles  and  people,  or  his 
right,  was  acknowledged  by  the  court  of  Rome,  just 
as  that  of  Stephen  had  been  in  England,  and  the 
reigning  Pope  (Clement  III.)  sent  him  the  usual 
bulls  of  investiture  and  the  benediction.  Though 
acceptable  and  dear  to  the  people,  Tancred*s  throne 
was  immediately  disturbed  by  his  disappointed  com- 
petitors, and  by  Archbishop  Walter  and  some  of  the 
Apulian  barons,  who  declared  for  Constance,  and 
armed  in  her  cause.  In  the  island  of  Sicily  this 
insurrection  was  defeated  by  the  unanimity  of  the 
people ;  and,  passing  over  to  the  continent  in  per- 
son, Tancred  presently  reduced  most  of  the  Apulian 
barons  to  his  obedience.  But  the  civil  war  had 
weakened  him — ^plots  and  conspiracies  were  form- 
ing against  him,  and  Heniy  of  Suabia,  nowemperor, 
by  the  death  of  his  father,  Barbarossa,  was  on  his 
march  to  the  south  with  a  powerfttl  army,  to  claim 
the  throne  for  Constance,  when  Richard,  received 
as  a  guest,  commenced  his  course  of  aggressions.' 

The  question  of  Tancred's  legitimacy  was  not,  in 
itself,  likely  to  claim  much  of  the  Lion-heart*s  at- 
tention; his  quarrel  had  a  more  private  ground. 
When  the  late  king,  William  the  Good,  married  his 
sister  Joan,  in  the  first  impulse  of  love  and  gener- 
osity, he  gave  her  a  magnificent  dower — the  cities 
of  Monte  Sant*  Angeio  and  Vesti,  the  towns  and 
tenements  of  Ischitella,  Peschici,  Vico,  Caprino, 
Castel  Pagano,  and  others,  with  their  several  cas- 
tles ;  Lesina  and  Varano,  with  their  lakes  and  the 
forests  adjoining;  two  stately  monasteries,  with 
their  pastures,  woods,  and  vineyards — in  short,  in 
one  extensive  and  solid  mass,  the  whole  of  the  beau- 
tiful country  comprised  in  the  great  promontory  of 
Monte  Gargano,  between  the  provinces  of  Apulia 
and  the  Abruzsi,  was  allotted  to  the  fair  daughter 
of  our  Henry  II.  Tancred,  on  his  accession,  had 
withheld  this  splendid  dower,  and  had  even,  it  was 
said,  deprived  the  young  queen-dowager  of  her  per- 
sonal liberty.'  Richard's  first  demand  was  for  the 
enlargement  of  his  sister;  and,  whether  she  had 
been  a  prisoner  or  not,  it  is  quite  certain  that  Tan- 
cred sent  her  immediately  to  her  brother,  from 
Palermo  to  Messina,  escorted  by  the  royal  galleys. 
The  impetuous  king  of  England  then  demanded  her 
dower,  which,  under  circumstances,  it  would  hot 
have  been  easy  for  Tancred  to  put  her  in  possession 
of,  as  the  territories  lay  in  the  very  heart  of  thu 
great  fiefs  of  the  continental  barons,  who  were  again 
in  revolt.  Without  waiting  the  result  of  peaceful 
negotiations,  into  which  Tancred  readily  entered, 
Richard,  embarking  part  of  his  army,  crossed  the 
Straits  of  Messina,  and  took  possession,  by  force  of 
arms,  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Bagnara,  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Calabria.  Leaving  his  sister  Joan, 
with  a  good  garrison,  in  this  castle,  he  returned  to 
Messina,  to  commit  another  act  of  aggression.  There 
was  a  monastery  on  the  sea-shore  (a  little  beyond 
the  port  of  Messina)  that  covered  one  of  the  flanks 
of  his  army,  which  was  encamped  outside  the  town. 
The  place  was  capable  of  being  strongly  fortified, 

1  Angeio di  Coetanza.—Giannone.— Far^Uc— Muratori. 
>  This  fact  is  not  admitted  by  the  oldest  Sicilian  histohans 
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and  was  otherwise  weU  suited  to  his  purpose ;  so 
he  drove  the  monks  out  of  it,  and,  garrisoning  it  for 
himself,  converted  it  into  a  place  of  arms  and  mili- 
tary store-house.  Whether  the  poor  Sicilians  loved 
these  monks*  or  not,  the  honor  of  their  wives  and 
daughters  was  dear  to  them,  and  they  were  proba- 
hly  as  jealous  as  at  the  time  of  the  **  Vespers,"  a 
century  later ;  and  when  Richard*s  disorderly  sol- 
diers of  the  cross,  the  very  day  after  this  seizuro  of 
the  monastery,  **  strolled  licentiously  through  the 
city,  with  much  lasciviousness,"'  the  townspeople, 
no  longer  able  to  contain  their  indignation,  set  upon 
them  in  the  streets,  killed  several  of  them,  and  then 
closed  the  gates  of  the  town.  On  this,  the  whole 
camp  armed,  and  English,  Normans,  Angevios, 
Poictevins,  with  the  rest  that  followed  Richard's 
standard,  rushed  to  the  walls,  and  would  have  scaled 
them  then,  had  not  their  king  ridden  among  them, 
and  commanded  them  to  desist,  beating  them  the 
while  with  his  truncheon  as  hard  as  he  could.^  He 
then  went  to  the  quarters  of  the  King  of  France, 
whither  the  magistrates  of  the  town  soon  repaired. 
After  mutual  complaints,  promises  of  redress  were 
made  on  both  sides,  and  the  king  drew  off  his  men 
to  their  tents  and  ships.  On  the  following  morning 
a  solemn  meeting  was  held,  with  a  view  of  providing 
for  future  tranquillity  and  concord  among  all  parties ; 
for  Richard's  men  and  the  followers  of  the  French 
king  regarded  each  other  with  evil  eyes,  and  had 
fdready  shed  some  blood  in  brawls.  The  prelates 
and  chief  barons  of  the  two  nations,  and  the  princi- 
pal men  of  Messina,  went  with  Philip  to  the  quar- 
ters of  Richard.  While  they  were  deliberating,  a 
troop  of  incensed  Sicilians  gathered  on  the  hiUs 
above  the  English  camp,  with  the  intention,  it  is 
said,  of  attacking  the  king.  A  Norman  knight  was 
>vounded  by  these  people,  and  so  great  an  uproar 
arose,  that  Richard  rushed  from  the  conference,  and 
called  all  his  men  to  arms.  The  English  and  Nor- 
mans rushed  up  the  hill-side,  but  the  French  did 
not  move,  and  Philip  at  one  moment  seemed  in- 
clined to  take  part  with  the  Sicilians.  Richard 
drove  the  multitude  from  the  hill,  and  followed 
them  with  the  sword  in  their  loins  to  the  city. 
iSome  of  the  English  entered  pell-mell  with  the  fu- 
gitives, but  the  gates  were  then  closed,  and  the  cit- 
izens prepared  to  defend  their  walls.  Five  knights 
and  twenty  men-at-arms  were  killed  before  the 
walls,  but  Richard,  having  brought  up  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  force,  took  tlie  town  by  storm,  and 
planted  his  banner  on  its  loftiest  tov\fer,  as  if  it  had 
been  his  own  town,  or  one  taken  in  regular  warfare. 
At  this  exhibition  Philip  was  greatly  incensed,  but 
an  open  rupture  between  the  two  sworn  brothers  in 
arms  was  avoided  for  the  present,  by  Richard's  con- 
senting to  lower  his  banner,  and  commit  the  city  to 
the  keeping  of  the  Knights  Hospitalers  and  Tem- 
plars till  his  demands  upon  Tancred  should  be  sat- 
isfied. 

Soon  after  this  altercation  the  kings  of  France 

*  From  some  acooants  it  sppean  that  the  monaateiy  was  occnpied 
hy  Grtek  monks.  If  that  were  the  case,  tbej  were  uoc  likely  to  be 
very  dear  to  the  Messineae. 

3  Fazello.— Ist.  de  Sic.  *  Hored.— Vinesauf. 


and  England  solemnly  renewed  their  vows  of  friend- 
ship and  brotherhood,  and,  by  the  advice  of  the 
prelates  embarked  in  the  crusade,  took  measurea 
for  repressing  the  excesses  of  the  pilgrim-soMiert. 
The  vice  of  gaming,  it  appears,  had  become  very 
prevalent.  Playing  for  money  was  now  prohibited, 
with  the  following  exceptions :  the  two  kings  might 
play  themselves,  and  command  their  followers  to  do 
so  in  their  presence ;  but  these  nobles  were  bound 
not  to  lose  more  than  twenty  shillings  in  one  day 
and  night;  knights  and  priests  might  play  to  the 
same  amount,  but  were  to  forfeit  four  times  twenty 
shillings  every  time  they  lost  more  than  the  sum 
appointed  in  one  day  and  night ;  and  the  servants  of 
archbishops,  bishops,  earls,  and  barons  might,  in  like 
ma'nner,  play  by  their  masters'  comnumd ;  but  if  any 
servants  were  detected  in  playing  without  such  li- 
cense, then  they  were  to  be  whipped  round  the 
camp  naked  on  three  successive  days.  If  any  mar- 
iners played  they  were  to  be  ducked  three  times  in 
the  sea ;  and  any  others  of  the  crusaders  of  like  mean 
degree,  being  neither  knights  nor  priests,  so  offend- 
ing, were  to  be  whipped  as  varlets.  In  all  cases,  how- 
ever, the  punishment  was  redeemoble  by  payment  of 
a  fine  in  money,  which  was  to  go  toward  the  expenses 
of  rescuing  the  tomb  of  Christ.*  Other  laws  were 
enacted  at  the  same  time,  to  prevent  any  pilgrims  or 
crusaders  that  might  chance  to  die  from  remitting 
their  property  to  their  family  or  friends  at  home. 

Two  of  Tancred's  nobles  and  prime  favorites — 
hb  admiral  and  another— commanded  at  Messina  at 
the  time  of  Richard's  arrival.  Seeing  that  resist- 
ance was  vain,  and  feeling  that  their  dignity  was 
committed  by  remaining  in  a  town  where  a  foreign 
prince  gave  the  law,  they  both  retired  with  their 
famiUes  and  movable  property ;  upon  which,  Rich- 
ard seized  their  houses,  galleys,  and  whatever  eUe 
they  had  not  been  able  to  carry  off  with  them.  He 
made  a  complete  castle  of  the  monastery  on  the 
sea-side,  digging  a  broad  and  deep  ditch  round  it, 
and  he  built  a  new  fort  on  the  hills  above  the  town.* 
These,  and  other  proceedings,  in  which  he  consulted 
no  one,  but  acted  as  if  he  were  absolute  master  of 
the  island,  again  excited  the  envy  aud  disgust  of 
Philip ;  but  they  probably  hastened  tlie  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  with  Tancred,  who,  in  the  difficulties 
under  which  he  was  laboring,  could  hardly  contend 
with  so  fierce  and  powerful  a  disputant.  Richard 
demanded  for  his  sister  all  the  territories  before 
mentioned,  together  with  a  golden  chair,  a  golden 
table,  twelve  feet  long,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  broad, 
two  golden  tressels  for  supporting  the  same,  twenty- 
ibur  silver  cups,  and  as  many  silver  dishes^to  all 
which,  it  appears,  she,  as  queen,  was,  by  the  custom 
of  that  kingdom,  entitled.  After  all  this,  he  de- 
manded for  himself,  as  representative  and  heir  of 
his  father,  a  tent  of  silk,  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date 200  knights  sitting  at  meals,  60,000  measures 
of  wheat,  and  60,000  of  barley,  with  100  armed  gal- 
leys equipped  and  provisioned  for  two  years.'  This 

i  Hored.    We  hare  translated  **  seKdos  *'  by  thillngn. 
s  This  caatle,  called  MattagTiffone,  after  having'  been  enlarged  tad 
repaired  at  difTerent  periuds,  still  frowns  orer  Messina. 
>  HoTed.— Bened.  Abb. 
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roluminoofl  donation,  irhich,  as  it  has  been  judicionslj 
remarked,  iraa  not  merely  a  mark  of  friendship,  but 
meant  as  a  pious  contribution  to  the  Holy  War,  had 
been  left  in  his  will  by  William  the  Qood  to  his  father- 
in- bw,  Henry  of  England,  who  was  bound  for  the 
Holy  Land,  but  who  died  before  the  death  of  his  son- 
in-law  gave  validity  to  the  testamentary  bequest ;  and 
Richard  must  have  exercised  ingenuity  as  well  as 
impudence  in  attempting  to  prove  the  legality  of  thia 
part  of  his  demand*  In  the  end,  Richard  either 
proposed  or  agreed  to  a  compensation  in  money. 
Twenty  thousand  golden  oncie'  were  paid  in  satis- 
faction of  all  Joan's  demands,  and  twenty  thousand 
more  were  paid  to  Richard  himself,  but  not  in  sat- 
isfaction for  his  claim,  which  he  waived  (caring 
little,  probably,  on  what  ground  he  obtained  the 
money,  so  long  as  he  got  it),  but  on  a  treaty  of 
marriage  which  he  concluded.'  He  affianced 
his  young  nephew  Arthur,  who  was  his  heir  pre- 
ramptive,'  to  an  infknt  daughter  of  Tancred,  and 
engaged,  in  case  the  marriage  should  be  prevented 
by  the  death  of  either  of  the  parties,  that  he  or  his 
heirs  would  repay  to  Tancred  or  his  heirs  the 
twenty  thousand  oncie  then  received  by  him,  as  the 
dower  of  the  infant.  But  the  treaty  went  further 
than  this ;  for  Richard  guarantied  to  Tancred  the 
possession  of  Apulia,  which  was  partly  in  revolt, 
and  of  the  important  city  of  Capua,  which  had  never 
submitted  to  the  new  king.  Ho,  indeed,  contracted 
with  him  what  we  now  call  an  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive — a  league  he  had  cause  to  regret  when 
his  etil  fortune  threw  him  into  the  power  of  Tan- 
cred'fl  competitor,  the  Emperor  Henry.  The  treaty 
was  sent  to  Rome,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Pope,  who  was  invited,  both  by  Richard  and  by 
Tancred,  to  enforce  its  observance,  should  any  wftnt 
of  fiiith  be  shown  by  either  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties in  the  sequel.  The  money  obtained  was  lav- 
ished by  Richard  in  a  manner  which  appeared 
thoughtless  and  wild;  but  his  liberality  had  the 
effect  of  increajsing  his  popularity  with  the  crusading 
host ;  for  he  made  the  followers  of  the  French  king, 
and  the  king  himself,  share  his  bounty  with  his  own 
foDowers,  who  highly  lauded  him,  **  for  that  he  gave 
away  as  much  in  largesses  in  one  month  as  his  father 
Henry  would  do  in  a  whole  year."  Such  a  multitude 
of  men  collected  on  one  point  had  greatly  raised  the 
price  of  provisions ; ,  and  Richard's  treasure,  and  his 
table  too,  were  open  to  the  crossed  knights  of  all 
countries,  who  complained  of  the  expensiveness  of 
their  sojourn  at  Messina.  On  the  feast  of  Christ- 
mas he  gave  a  splendid  banquet,  to  which  he  invited 
every  man  of  the  rank  of  a  knight  or  gentleman,  in 
Wh  armies ;  and  when  the  dinner  was  over,  he 
made  a  present  in  money  to  each,  the  amount  being 

'  Aa  oneig  Is  «  SicQian  pUd  eoio ;  the  preMttt  value  ii  aboot  ten 
■Vllinsi  Eegtinh. 

"  Tbe  Sicilian  hietoriaas  mention  only  one  payment  of  20,000  oacte, 
tt  J  tbii  th»7  pot  down  to  the  aoooont  of  the  dota,  or  dower  of  Tan- 
thI'i  dasf  hter. 

'  la  the  tieatf,  Riebard  atyled  him  his  "  moat  dear  nephew  and 
^ir."  neotioniBf,  however,  the  oondition  of  hia  dyin;  without  chil* 
^m—**  Si  f»rU  tine  prole  not  oHre  conrm^errt.'^^Recneil  dee  Hitto. 
ntM  de  France.— Dara,  Hiet.  de  la  Bret^ne.  The  nnfortanate 
Artborwaa  Uule  moce  than  two  reara  old  at  the  time  of  this  con- 
tiwt. 


more  or  less,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  parties. 
A  little  army  of  troubadours  and  minstrels,  who  had 
followed  him  from  Aquitaine  and  the  rest  of  the 
south  of  France,  constantly  sang  his  praises.  This 
display  of  superior  wealth,  and  the  popularity  he  ob- 
tained by  his  liberality,  seem  to  have  increased  the 
envy  and  nlalevolence  of  Philip,  who,  however, 
must  have  had,  all  along,  a  standing  cause  of  com- 
plaint, which  we  shall  presently  refer  to.  Part  of 
the  winter  months  were  spent  in  repairing  the 
ships,  that  were  much  worm-eaten,  in  the  port  of 
Messina,  and  in  preparing  catapults,  manginalls,  and 
other  warlike  engines,  wherewith  to  batter  the  walls 
of  the  infidel  towns  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  tim- 
ber for  which  was  cut  on  the  mountains  of  Sicily 
and  in  the  extensive  forests  of  Calabria.  But  in 
spite  of  these  and  other  occupations,  time  hung 
heavily  on  the  hands  of  the  impatient  Richard.  In 
a  period  of  inactivity  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  de- 
votion and  penitence.  He  called  aD  the  prelates 
together  that  were  then  with  his  host  at  Messina, 
into  the  chapel  of  Reginald  de  Moiac,  in  whose 
house  he  then  resided ;  and  there,  in  presence  of 
them  all,  falling  down  upon  his  knees,  he  confess- 
ed his  sins  and  the  profligate  life  which  he  hither- 
to had  led,  and  humbly  received  the  penance  en- 
joined him  by  the  bishops;  '^and  so,*'  adds  an  old 
historian,  who  did  not  sufficiently  bear  in  mind  the 
deeds  of  his  after  life,  "  he  became  a  new  man,  fear- 
ing Grod,  and  delighting  to  live  after  his  law^'*' 

At  this  time  Christian  Europe  was  filled  with  the 
fiime  of  Giovacchino,  or  Joachim,  the  Calabrese,  a 
Cistercian  monk  and  abbot  of  Curacio,  who  was 
commonly  reputed  a  prophet,  and  who  had  lashed 
the  vices  of  die  court  of  Rome  in  an  infinitude  of 
books  and  treatises,  all  bearing  the  most  extravagant 
titles.  Richard  being  anxious  to  converse  with  this 
seer,  King  Tancred  sent  for  him  into  Calabria ;  and 
the  monk,  probably  flattered  by  such  an  invitation, 
came  over  to  Messina,  where  the  lion-hearted  sol- 
dier had  a  grand  field-day  of  theology  and  vaticina- 
tion. Giovacchino  had  no  difficulty  in  interpreting, 
in  his  own  way,  the  whole  of  the  Apocalypse.  He 
told  his  majesty  of  England  that  Antichrist  was  born, 
and  then  actually  living  in  Rome.  Saladin,  against 
whom  Richard  was  to  fight,  was  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  beast  in  the  Revelations ;  and  for  every  other 
symbol  or  type  the  fervid  imagination  of  the  Cala- 
brian  monk  found  an  existing  reafity  in  some  public 
character  of  the  time.  Christian  or  Pagan.  He 
foretold  the  year  in  which  Jerusalem  would  be  re- 
covered by  the  crusaders ;  and  to  every  doubt  he 
would  reply — »*  but  is  it  not  written  in  the  hook  ?" 
The  bishops  and  learned  clerks,  however,  in 
Richard's  train  would  not  permit  the  abbot  to  have 
it  all  his  own  way,  and  a  fierce  controversy  ensued, 
in  which  English  lungs  (they  would  have  had  no 
chance  but  for  the  disparity  of  numbers)  were  tried 
against  the  stentorian  lungs  of  Calabria.'  According 
to  Giannone,  Richard  at  once  set  the  prophet  down 
as  an  idle  babbler ;'  but  people  must  have  been  bet- 
ter quahfied  to  give  a  decided  opinion  on  this  head 
some  years  later,  when  every  one  of  the  Abbot  Gio- 

^  Holinshed.  *  Hored.  '  "  Cianciatore." 
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vBcchino's  prophecies  about  Jerusalem  and  the  hoty 
war  was  falsified  by  the  event.^ 

A  short  time  after  these  theological  conferences, 
Richard  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  to  the  flanks 
of  the  towering  and  smoking  Mount  Etna,  which 
had  recently  been  in  active  eruption.  At  the  city 
of  Catania  he  was  met  by  appointment — and  it  ap- 
pears for  the  first  time — ^by  Tancred.  The  two 
kings  embraced,  and,  walking  in  splendid  procession 
to  the  cathedra]  church  (another  work  of  the  Nor- 
mans), prayed,  kneeling  side  by  side,  before  the 
shrine  of  St.  Agatha.  They  lived  in  great  cordiality, 
and  each  seemed  to  entertain  a  high  respect  for  the 
valor  and  character  of  the  other.  Like  the  heroes 
of  Homer,  they  exchanged  presents,  Tancred  giving 
Richard  a  ring,  and  Richard  giving  Tancred  a  sword, 
reputed  to  be  the  enchanted  blade  Excalebar,  or 
Caliburn,  of  the  British  king  Arthur.  But  his  Si- 
cilian majesty  also  gave,  as  a  contribution  to  the  holy 
war,  four  large  ships  and  fifteen  gaUeys.  On  his 
return  to  Messina,  he  accompanied  his  guest  for 
many  miles,  even  as  far  as  the  town  of  Taormina ; 
and  before  they  parted  there,  it  is  said,  he  gave  to 
Richard  a  letter  wherein  the  French  king  declared 
his  majesty  of  England  to  be  a  traitor,  who  meant 
to  break  the  peace  and  treaty  he  had  concluded 
with  the  King  of  Sicily,  and  offered  to  assist  Tan- 
cred to  drive  him  and  his  English  out  of  the  island. 
Coeur  de  Lion,  after  a  furious  explosion,  and  many 
oaths  that  he  never  had  been,  and  never  would  be, 
false  to  Tancred,  collected  his  ideas,  and  then  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  that  Philip,  his  liege  and  sworn  com- 
rade in  that  pilgrimage,  could  be  guilty  of  so  much 
baseness.  Tancred  declared  that  the  letter  had 
really  been  delivered  to  him,  as  from  the  King  of 
France,  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  he  vowed 
that,  if  the  duke  should  deny  having  so  delivered 
it,  he  would  make  good  his  charge  upon  him  in  the 
lists  by  one  of  his  barons.^  When  he  arrived  at  the 
camp  Richard  met  Philip  with  a  clouded  brow,  and 
a  day  or  two  after,  in  the  course  of  one  of  their 
many  altercations,  he  produced  the  letter,  and  asked 
the  French  king  if  he  knew  it  ?  Philip  pronounced  it 
to  be  a  vile  forgery,  and,  changing  defence  into  attack, 
accused  Richard  of  seeking  a  pretext  for  breaking  off 
his  marriage  with  the  French  princess.  This  was 
touching  at  once  on  the  grievance  that  must  long 
have  made  all  friendship  on  the  part  of  Philip  a 
mere  simulation.    All  the  clamor  Richard  had  raised 

*  Dante,  howsTec,  did  not  heritata  to  plM»  the  attata  CmUbrfan  in 
Pandite.    The  pbhot  probably  owed  this  elevation  to  hU  enmity  to 
the  popes,  whom  Dante  bated  even  more  than  he : — 
**  Rnben  i  quivi,  e  lueemi  da  Into, 

II  Calavreae  Abate  Giovacchiao 

Di  apirito  profetico  dotato."*— 'Poroiwo,  canto  xii. 

Rabnn  ia  here ;  and  at  my  aide  there  shinea 

Calabria'a  Abbot  Joachim,  endowM 

With  aonl  prophetic. .  . .  Ooty*  Trantbtum, 

>  There  are  aeveral  venions  of  thia  mysterioos  atory ;  mm  have 
choeen  that  which  appeara  moat  natural.  If  there  was  any  deceit 
about  the  letter  it  waa  practiced  by  Tancred.  It  is  said  that  before 
Richard's  arrival  the  SiciUan  prince  had  olTered  one  of  his  daughters 
to  Philip  for  his  infant  son,  and  that  the  French  king  had  rejected  the 
alliance.  Bat,  again,  it  is  said  that,  a  few  hoars  after  Richatd  had 
left  him  at  Taormina,  Tancred  met  Philip  at  the  same  town  and  passed 
the  night  with  him  in  a  friendly  manner.  The  native  historians  are 
provokingly  silent  on  nearly  all  the  transactions  of  the  crusaders  in 
bicily. 
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for  his  sffianced  bride,  in  the  Inst  months  of  his  h- 
therms  reign,  was  merely  for  political  purposes :  as 
soon  as  Henry  died  he  dropped  all  mention  of  the 
Lady  Alice ;  and  at  this  very  moment,  as  Philip  no 
doubt  well  knew,  he  had  contracted  a  very  different 
alliance,  and  was  every  day  expecting  another  wife. 
"  I  see  what  it  is,"  said  Philip,  **you  seek  a  quar- 
rel with  me,  in  order  not  to  marry  my  sister,  whom, 
by  oath,  you  are  bound  to  marry ;  but  of  thia  be 
sure,  that  if  you  abandon  her  and  take  another,  I 
will  be  all  my  life  the  mortal  enemy  of  you  and 
yours."  Richard  replied  that  he  could  not  and 
never  would  marry  the  princess,  as  it  was  of  pablic 
notoriety  that  his  own  father,  Henry,  had  had  a 
child  by  her ;  and,  according  to  the  minute  relater 
of  these  curious  passages,  he  produced  many  wit- 
nesses to  prove  to  Philip  the  dishonor  and  Bfasme 
of  his  own  sister.  True  or  false,  this  exposure 
was  a  cruel  and  degrading  blow,  not  likely  ever 
to  be  forgotten  or  forgiven.*  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, Philip  bartered  his  sister's  honor  for  a  pen- 
sion, agreeing  to  release  Richard  from  his  previous 
matrimonial  contract,  and  permit  him  to  many  what- 
soever wife  he  chose,  for  two  thousand  marks  a-yeac 
to  be  paid  for  the  term  of  five  years.  Besides  prom- 
ising this  money,  Richard  engaged  to  restore  the 
Princess  Alice,  together  with  the  fortresses  received 
as  her  marriage  portion,  as  soon  as  he  should  return 
from  the  Holy  Land. — [Eventually  the  kdy  was 
not  restored  till  some  years  after  that  event,  when 
she  espoused  the  Count  of  Ponthieu.] — This  pre- 
cious arrangement,  and  the  settlement  of  other  dif- 
ferences,* were  confirmed  01/  both  sides  by  fresh 
oaths,  for,  in  these  days,  princes  seem  never  to  hate 
tired  of  swearing,  or  to  have  felt  that  the  continually 
recurring  rupture  of  their  oaths  made  them  nothing 
but  a  solemn  mockery.  Philip  then  got  ready  for 
sea,  and,  after  receiving  some  vessels  and  stores 
bountifully  given  him  by  Richard,  he  set  sail  on  the 
30th  of  March,  1199,  for  Acre.  Richard  with  a 
few  of  his  most  splendid  galleys,  accompanied  him 
down  the  Straits  of  Messina,  and  returning  the  same 
evening  to  Reggio,  on  the  Calabrian  coast,  took  on 
board  his  new  bride,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
in  the  neighborhood,  waiting  only  for  the  departure 
of  the  French  king,  and  then  carried  her  over  to 
the  city  of  Messina.  This  lady  was  Berengaria, 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  King  of  Navarre: 
Richard  had  seen  her  in  her  own  country  a  year 
or  two  before  his  father's  death,  and  was  passion- 
ately enamored  of  her  at  the  moment  when,  to 
annoy  Henry,  he  was  raising  such  a  clamor  for  the 
Princess  Alice.  His  passion  was  romantic  and  dis- 
interestedtfor  he  gained  no  territories  by  the  uoioo, 
and  seems  to  have  stipulated  for  no  political  advan- 
tages, when  he  dispatched  his  mother,  Eleanor,  to 
ask  the  hand  of  Berengaria.     It  is  said  that  the  fair 

1  AccovdinB'  to  an  old  French  writer  the  insnlt  was  **  a  nail  stock  in 
and  driven  throngh  the  heart  of  Philip.**— De  Serres,  Inwatairp 
G«n«ral  de  I'Hist.  de  France. 

Rofer  of  Hoveden  gives  the  follest  aooonal  of  this  qaaneL  ^f' 
alao  Dioeto. — Iter.  Hiero. 

<  With  reference  to  young  Arthur,  Philip  omuented  that  Brittany 
shoold  continne  to  ai-Jnowledge  the  direct  fendal  supremacy  o(  the 
Norman  dukes  or  English  kings,  who  should  do  homage  for  it  to  th« 
crown  cf  France. 


CaAP.  I.] 
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maideD  partook  of  his  generous  passion,  and  that, 
without  being  deteired  hy  the  many  dangers  and 
privations  to  which  she  exposed  herself,  she  joy- 
fully consented  to  travel  with  her  mother-in-law 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  and 
tbeuce  to  follow  her  husband  beyond  sea  to  the 
land  of  the  Payaim.  Leaving  Navarre  with  a  suit- 
able escort  of  barons,, knights,  and  priests,  the  young 
Bereogaria  and  Eleanor,  whose  activity  was  not 
destroyed  by  age,  traveled  by  land  to  Naples,  and 
from  the  gay  city  of  Naples  they  traveled  on  through 
the  passes  of  Monteforte  and  Bovino,  and  across  the 
TBst  Apulian  plain  to  the  ancient  city  of  Brindisi, 
there  to  wait  until  the  French  king  should  be  out 
of  the  way.  As  the  expedition  of  Richard  was  so 
nearly  ready  for  sea  when  the  royal  travelers  ar- 
rived, it  was  not  thought  proper  to  delay  its  sailing, 
and,  as  the  penitential  season  of  Lent  was  not  quite 
over,  the  marriage  was  not  celebrated  at  Messina ; 
aod  the  queen-mother,  having  placed  the  bride 
under  the  matronly  care  of  her  own  daughter,  Joan, 
the  dowager-queen  of  Sicily,  embarked  for  England 
four  days  after.  Eleanor,  it  will  be  remembered, 
bad  already  made  the  **  great  passage,**  as  it  was 
called,  with  her  first  husband,  Louis  of  France,  and 
it  is  probable  that  certain  recollections  of  that  cru- 
sade contributed  more  than  her  advanced  years  in 
preventing  her  from  revisiting  Palestine.  Accord- 
ing to  a  quaint  old  rhyming  writer,  **  Dame  Joan 
held  her  sister  Berengaria  very  dear,  and  the  two 
hdies  lived  together  like  two  birds  in  one  cage.'** 
They  did  not  embark  in  the  same  ship  with  Rich- 
ard, but  a  separate  gaUey  was  delicately  aUotted  to 
them. 

The  day  after  £leanor*s  departure  for  England 
tbe  whole  fleet  set  sail  for  Acre.  As  a  rapid  cur- 
rent carried  it  through  the  Straits  of  Messina,  it 
presented  a  beautiful  and  imposing  appearance,  that 
called  forth  the  mvoluntary  admiration  of  the  people 
of  either  shore, — ^the  Sicilians  saying  that  so  gallant 
an  armament  had  never  before  been  seen  there,  and 
never  would  be  seen  again.  The  size  and  beauty 
of  tbe  ships  seem  to  have  excited  this  admiration 
not  less  than  theur  number.  The  flag  of  England 
floated  over  fifty-three  galleys,  thirteen  dromon es, 
"mighty  great  ships  with  triple  sails,'"  one  hundred 
carikea  or  busses,  and  many  smaller  craft.  Thirty 
busses  from  England  had  arrived  just  before,  bring- 
ing out  fresh  stores  and  men.  The  mariners  of 
England,  however,  were  not  then  what  centuries 
of  struggle  and  experience  have  made  them  v  and 
when  a  great  tempest  arose,  soon  after  leaving  the 
Sicilian  sea,  the  whole  navy  was  *'  sore  tossed  and 
turmoiled,**  and  scattered  in  all  directions,  not  a 
few  of  the  ships  being  foundered  or  cast  on  shore.' 
After  a  narrow  escape  himself  on  the  coast  of  Cnn- 
dia  or  Crete,  Richard  got  safely  into  Rhodes ;  but 
tbe  ship  which  bore  his  sister  and  his  bride  was  not 

^  lobert  of  BnuuM. 

'  By  tUfl  ii  meant  thst  Ihef  were  tlme-tnasted. 

'  b  ia  nid,  howeTer*  bj  one  who  wm  on  board  the  fleet,  that  tht 
«iikf«  did  •▼•rything  that  it  was  pouible  for  haman  tkill  to  do ;  but 
oU  Vbeiaof  wsi  a  landemaa,  and  not  a  good  jadg«,  and  people  theit 
•'lowed  TeiT  naiTow  limits  to  the  extent  of  human  skill  in  many 


with  him,  and  he  passed  several  days  in  distressing 
anxiety  as  to  their  fate.  At  Rhodes  he  fell  sick, 
and  was  detained  there  several  days.  Incapable 
of  taking  the  sea  himself,  he  dispatched  some  of 
his  swiftest  vessels  to  look  after  the  ladies  and  col- 
lect the  scattered  fleet.  This  storm  blew  more 
mischief  to  the  petty  tyrant  of  Cyprus  than  to  any 
one  else.  One  of  the  English  scouts  returned  to 
Rhodes  with  the  information  that  two  of  his  ships 
had  been  cast  ashore  on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and 
that  the  people  of  the  country  had  barbarously  plun- 
dered the  wrecks  and  cast  the  mariners  and  cru- 
saders into  prison.  Vowing  vengeance, — and  of 
these  vows  he  was  always  very  tenacious, — Rich- 
ard embarked,  and,  departing  immediately  with  all 
of  the  fleet  that  had  joined  him  at  Rhodes,  made 
way,  with  press  of  oars  and  sails,  for  the  devoted 
island.  Off  Limisso,  or  Limasol,  then  the  principal 
seaport  town  of  Cyprus,  he  found  the  galley  of  his 
bride  and  sister.  Either  the  Cypriots  had  refused 
the  royal  ship  the  entrance  of  the  port,  or  (which 
is  more  probable)  the  ladies,  knowing  how  they  had 
treated  the  two  wrecks,  feared  putting  themselves 
in  their  power,  and  had  refused  their  invitation  to 
land.  The  island  of  Cyprus  was  occupied  by  Greeks, 
a  people  who,  from  a  diflference  in  some  dogmas  of 
faith  and  from  other  reasons,  had  never  been  able 
to  agree  with  the  crusaders  of  the  West.  The  island- 
ers had  probably  learned  the  overbearing  condnct  of 
Richard  in  Sicily,  where  tJiere  were  many  Greek 
colonies;  and  general  experience  had  proved  that 
the  holy  warriors  were  most  turbulent  and  danger- 
ous guests.  Hence  the  Cypriots  might  have  been 
induced  to  give  them  so  bad  a  welcome ;  but,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  of  the  English  who  were 
thrown  on  their  coast,  the  condnct  they  pursued 
was  odious  and  exasperating.  The  sovereign  of 
the  island  was  one  Isaac,  a  prince  of  the  imperial 
race  of  the  Comneni,  who  pompously  styled  him- 
self "  Emperor  of  Cyprus.'*  When  harshly  called 
upon  for  satisfaction,  he  put  himself  in  a  posture  of 
defence,  throwing  out  some  armed  galleys  to  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor  of  Limasol,  and  drawing  up  his 
troops  along  shore.  These  troops  were  ill  calcu- 
lated to  contend  with  the  steel-clad  warriors  of 
Richard,  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  body-guard, 
which  was  splendidly  armed  and  appointed,  they 
had  no  defensive  armor,  but  were  half  naked,  and 
the  mass  of  them  had  no  better  weapons  than  clubs 
and  stones.  Richard  boarded  and  took  the  galleys, 
dispersed  the  troops,  and  made  himself  master 
of  the  ci^,  with  litUe  difficulty.  The  inhabitants 
fled,  but  had  not  time  to  carry  off  their  property, 
which  the  crusaders  made  prize  of.  They  found 
an  abundance  of  provisions  of  all  kinds,  and  when 
Queen  Joan  and  Berengaria  landed  at  Limasol  they 
were  weloomed  with  a  feast*  Having  rallied,  to 
make  another  impotent  attempt  at  resistance,  the 
Cypriots  were  surprised  the  next  morning,  and 
*»  killed  hke  beasts,*'  their  *<  emperor*'  saving  his  life 
by  flying  **  bare  in  serke  and  breke.**^    Isaac,  who 

>  Robert  of  firanne.  From  Tineeatif  and  Horeden  it  appears  that 
Isaac,  betrayed  by  tbe  Cypriou,  was  sarpnsed  before  he  was  oat  of 
bed,  snd  fled  without  armor  or  clothes. 
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had  DOW  learned,  to  his  cost,  the  might  and  fury  of 
the  enemy  he  had  provoked,  sent  from  his  capital 
of  Leikosia,  or  Nicosia,  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  island,  to  sue  for  a  conference  of  peace.  Rich- 
ard, gaily  mounted  on  a  Spanish  charger,  and  splen- 
didly attired  in  silk  and  gold,  met  the  humbled  Greek 
in  a  plain  near  Limasol.  The  terms  he  imposed 
were  sufficiently  hard ;  but  the  **  emperor'*  agreed 
to  pay  an  indemnity  in  gold  for  the  wrong  he  had 
done  the  galleys,  to  resign  all  his  castles,  to  do 
homage  to  the  King  of  England,  and  to  follow  him 
to  the  holy  war  with  500  well-armed  infantry,  400 
light-horse,  and  100  knights.  Isaac  was  to  place 
his  daughter  and  heiress  as  a  hostage  in  Richard's 
hands,  and  Richard  was  to  restore  her,  with  all  the 
castles,  on  their  return  from  Palestine,  on  the  deli- 
cate condition,  however,  that  the  emperor's  conduct 
in  the  holy  war  should  give  the  king  entire  satisfac- 
tion. That  very  night  the  Greek  fled  to  make  an- 
other vain  effort  at  resistance ;  but  Richard  had  no 
great  right  to  complain  of  this,  seeing  that  he  treated 
Isaac,  not  as  a  reconciled  enemy  and  ally,  but  as  a 
prisoner  of  war,  having  actually  placed  guards  over 
him,  whose  brute  force  the  Greek  defeated  by  a 
very  excusable  exercise  of  cunning.  Dispatching 
jiart  of  his  army  by  land  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  Richard  embarked  with  the  rest,  and, 
sailing  round  the  island,  took  all  the  maritime  towns, 
and  cut  off  Isaac's  flight  by  sea,  for  he  seized  every 
ship,  and  even  every  boat,  though  of  the  smallest 
dimensions.  Isaac  fought  another  battle ;  but  the 
contest  was  in  every  way  unequal,  for  the  people, 
whom  he  had  governed  harshly  and  corruptly,  in- 
stead of  fighting  for  him,  by  connivance,  if  not  ac- 
tively, assisted  the  invaders.  Nicosia,  the  capital, 
surrendered,  and  Isaac's  beautiful  daughter  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Richard,  who  gave  her  as  a  companion 
to  Berengaria. '  Isaac,  who  doated  on  his  child,  lost 
all  heart  in  losing  her,  and  quitting  a  strong  castle 
or  fortified  monastery  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge, 
he  again  sought  the  presence  of  the  conqueror,  and 
threw  himself  at  his  feet,  imploring  only  for  the 
restoration  of  his  child  and  for  the  preservation  of 
his  own  life  and  limbs.  The  conqueror  would  not 
restore  his  fair  captive,  and  he  sent  her  father  away 
to  be  confined  in  a  strong  castle  at  Tripoli  in  Syria. 
The  unfortunate  captive  was  loaded  with  chains ; 
but  it  is  said  that,  in  consideration  of  his  rank,  Rich- 
ard ordered  that  his  fetters  should  be  forged  of  sil- 
ver instead  of  rude  iron.^  If  the  Cypriots  had  been 
discontented  with  their  old  master,  they  had  little 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  new  one.  Richard's 
first  act  of  government  was  to  tax  them  to  the  dread- 
ful amount  of  half  of  their  movable  property,  after 
which  he  gave  them  an  empty  confirmation  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  \hey  had  enjoyed  in 
former  times  under  the  emperors  of  Constantinople. 
The  amount  of  provisions  and  stores  of  all  kinds 
which  he  carried  off  was  so  considerable  that  it 
enabled  the  crusaders  to  carry  on  their  operations 
with  much  greater  vigor  and  success  than  they 
could  otherwise  have  done.  Having  conquered, 
and  in  a  manner  settled,  the  island,  he  returned  to 

^  IiMC  died  a  pm4jner  fuar  jean  after. 


Limasol,  and  at  length  celebrated  his  marriage 
with  the  Lady  Berengaria,  who  was  anointed  and 
crowned  by  the  Bishop  of  Evreux.  All  these  im- 
portant operations  did  not  occupy  more  than  a 
month,  and,  granting  the  present  government  of  the 
island  to  Richard  de  Camville,  one  of  the  constables 
of  the  fleet,  and  Robert  de  Tumham,^  Richard 
embarked  with  his  fleet  for  Acre.  Sailing  between 
Cyprus  and  the  Syrian  coast,  he  fell  in  irith  a  dro- 
mond, or  ship  of  the  largest  size,  which  was  cany- 
ing  troops  and  stores  to  the  great  Sakdin.  He  at- 
tacked her  with  his  usual  impetuosity,  threatening 
to  crucify  all  his  sailors  if  they  siiffered  her  to  escape. 
She  was  taken  after  a  gallant  action,  in  which  the 
superior  height  of  her  board,  and  an  abnodant  use 
of  the  Greek  fire,  to  which  Richard's  followers  were 
as  yet  unaccustomed,  gave  her  for  some  time  a  de- 
cided advantage.  There  were  on  board  aeren  Emirs, 
or  Saracens  of  the  highest  rank,  and  650 — some  say 
1500 — picked  men.  Thirty-five  individuals  only 
were  saved,  the  rest  were  either  massacred  or 
drowned,  the  great  ship  sinking  before  the  crusaders 
could  remove  much  of  her  cargo.' 

On  the  8th  of  June  an  astounding  clanger  of 
trumpets  and  drums,  and  every  instrument  of  war 
in  the  Christian  camp,  hailed  the  somewhat  tardy 
arrival  of  Richard  and  his  host  in  the  roadstead  of 
Acre.     The  welcome  was  sincere,  for  their  aid  was 
indispensable.     The  French  king  had  arrived  some 
time  before,  but  had  done  nothing,  and  the  affairs 
of  the  crusaders  were  in  a  deplorable  condition,  for, 
after  prosecuting  the  siege  of  Acre  the  best  part  of 
two  years,  they  were  not  only  still  outside  the  vnills, 
but  actually  pressed  and  hemmed  in,  and  almost 
besieged    themselves    by    Saladin,    who    occupied 
Mount   Carmel  and  all  the   neighboring  heights 
with  an  immense  army.     The  loss  of  human  life 
was  fearful.    The  sword  and  the  plague  had  swept 
away  six  archbishops,  twelve  bishops,  forty  earls, 
and  five  hundred  barons,  whose  names  are  recorded 
in  history,  and  150,000  of  *•  the  meaner  sort,"  who 
went  to  their  graves  without  any  such  record.' 
This  heavy  draft  upon  population  had  been  suppfied 
by  fresh  and  continuous  arrivals  from  all  parts  of 
Christendom,  for,  like  a  modem  conqueror,  Europe 
then  believed  that  the  fate  of  Syria  and  the  east  lay 
within  the  narrow  circuit  of  Acre.     The  operations 
of  the  besieged,  which  had  languished  for  some 
weeks,    were    vigorously  renewed   on    Richard's 
arrival ;  but  the  kings  of  France  and  England  quar- 
reled again  almost  as  soon  as  they  had  met:  the 
besiegers  became  inactive,  and  threw  away  some 
thousands  of  lives  from  mere  pique  and  jealousy  of 
each  other.     The  French  and  the  English  soldiery 
took  a  full  share  in  the  animosities  of  their  respect- 
ive leaders ;  and  of  the  other  bodies  of  cnisaders, 
some  sided  with  Philip,  and  some  with  Richard' 

*■  Several  of  the  ludiaa  hietoriana  ny  Im  eold  tbe  gwnmmt  of 
CyptuM  to  the  Order  of  th«  Tamplara,  bat  Uua  dooa  not  ifipav  rai7 
probable. 

«  Vinesaaf.— HoTe.— Bohadin,  the  Arab  hietorian. 

•  We  have  taken  the  very  lowest  eetimate.  Vinesaaf,  who  wii 
preeent  part  of  the  time,  calculates  that  900,000  Christians  ftrnM 
daring  the  long  siege.  Bohadin,  and  other  Arabic  writen,  cmxtj  ^ 
namber  to  300,000  or  000,000 ! 
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The  Genoese  and  Templars  eapoused  th&  quarrel 
of  France,  the  Pisans  and  HospitaUera  stood  for 
Eogland;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  appears  that 
Richard's  more  brilliant  Talor,  and  superior  com- 
mand of  money  and  other  means,  rendered  the 
EDgiish  faction  the  stronger  of  the  two.  The 
French  tried  to  take  the  town  by  an  assault  without 
toy  assistance  from  the  English,  and  then  the  £ng- 
Ibh,  wishing  to  have  all  the  honors  to  themselves, 
repeated  the  like  experiment  without  the  French, 
uid  with  the  like  ill  success.  These  two  fatal  at- 
^^mpts  showed  the  necessity  of  cooperation,  and 
another  brief  reconciliation,  was  effected  between 
iheriTals. 

Richard's  personal  exertions^  attracted  universal 
^miration  in  the  camp,  and  gave  rise  to  fresh  jeal- 
ousies in  the  breast  of  Philip,  of  whom  it  has  been 
^ell  said,  that,  though  brave,  he  had  more  of  the 
statesman  than  the  warrior  in  his  character*  At 
length,  being  disappointed  of  aid  from  Cairo,  and 
>«eiQg  that  Saladin  could  no  longer  penetrato  the 
Christian  litres  to  throw  in  provisions,  the  brave 
MoBiuhnan  garrison  offered  to  capitulato.  After 
•ome  negotiation,  during  which  Philip  and  Richard 
once  more  disagreed,  it  was  finally  stipulated  that 
^9  city  should  be  surrendered  to.  the  crusaders, 
»nd  that  the  Saracens,  as  a  ransom  for  their  lives 
(for  their  property,  even  to  their  arms,  was  for- 
f«'ted),  ihonld  restore  the  wood  of  the  holy  cross, 

WKm*  ^'"^  ^^^  '  common  toklier  at  th«  hemrj  battering  enginea. 
.li    ^^*  ^  ctQJvd  himself  to  b«  carried  to  the  entrenchmente  on  a 


set  at  liberty  1500  Christian  captives,  and  pay 
200,000  pieces  of  gold.  Some  thousands  of  Sara- 
cens were  detained  as  hostages  in  the  fortress  for 
the  performance  of  these  conditions.  Immediately 
aftorward,-^it  was  on  the  12th  of  June,  1191, — ^the 
crusaders  entered  Acre,  and  Saladin,  evacuating  all 
his  positions,  retired  a  short -distance  into  the  inte- 
rior. The  banners  of  the  two  kings  were  raised 
with  equal  honors  on  the  ramparts ;  but  it  appears 
that  Richard  took  the  best  house  in  the  place  for 
the  accommodation  of  himself  and  family,  leaving 
Philip  to  take  up  his  lodgings  Mrith  the  Templars. 
Scarcely,  however,  bad  they  entered  this  terrible 
town  ere  the  French  king  expressed  his  determi- 
nation to  return  to  Europe.  The  cause  he  alleged 
for  his  departure  was  the  bad  state  of  his  health  ;^ 
but  this  probably  was  not  tlie  true  one! — it  certainly 
was  not  the  only  cause.  Though  Jerusalem  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Mussulmans,  there  was  a  disputed 
succession  to  the  throne  among  the  Christians: — 
Gruy  of  Lusignan  had  worn  the  crown  in  right  of 
his  wife,  a  descendant  of  the  great  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  the  first  Chx'istian  king  of  Jerusalem;  but 
Sybilla  was  dead,  and  Conrad,  Marquis  of  Montferrat 
and  Prince  of  Tyre,  who  had  married  her  sister, 
contended  that  the  sole  right  of  Guy  of  Lusignan 
was  extinct  by  the  demise  of  his  wife,' and  that  the 
crown  devolved  to  himself  as  the  husband  of  the  le- 
gitimate heiress.  The  dispute  was  referred  to  the 
English  and  French  monarchs,  and  it  was  not  likely 

^  Philip  had  been  nek.    Some  of  the  French  chroniden  accuM 
Richard  of  haring  given  him  poieon  ! 
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that  they,  who  from  the  commencement  of  the  cru-  I 
Bade  had  never  agreed  in  anything,  should  act  with 
concord  in  this  important  matter.  As  soon  as  Philip 
reached  Acre,  without  waiting  for  the  opinion  of 
Richard,  he  declared  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  Con- 
rad, who,  without  reference  to  the  doubtful  right 
of  legitimacy,  seems  to  have  been  much  better  qual- 
ified for  a  throne  that  was  to  be  won  and  maintained 
by  the  sword  than  his  miserable  competitor  Lusig- 
nan.  Richard,  however,  swayed  by  other  motives, 
or  possibly  merely  out  of  pique,  had  declared  against 
Conrad,  and  when  Lusignan  visited  him  as  a  sup- 
pliant in  Cyprus,  he  had  acknowledged  him  as  King 
of  Jerusalem,  and,  with  his  usual  liberality,  had 
given  him  a  sum  of  money,  his  majesty  being  pen- 
niless, and  almost  in  want  of  bread.  This  subject 
bad  given  rise  to  many  disputes,  during  the  siege, 
and  they  were  renewed  with  increased  violence 
when  the  capture  of  Acre  gave  the  French  and 
English  kings  more  leisure.  In  the  end,  Philip 
was  obliged  to  yield  so  far  to  his  fiery  and  deter- 
mined rival  as  to  allow  that  Lusignan  should  be 
King  of  Jerusalem  during  his  life. 

The  King  of  France  was  otherwise  irritated  by 
the  absolute  will  and  constant  domineering  of  his 
rival,  who  was  as  superior  to  him  as  an  adventurous 
-warrior  as  he  was  superior  to  Richard  in  policy  and 
political  forethought.  One  of  our  old  rhyming 
chroniclers  no  doubt  hit  part  of  the  truth  when  he 
said — 

*'  So  that  King  Philip  was  annoyed  there  at  the  thing,         ^ 
That  there  was  not  of  him  a  word,  but  all  of  Richard  the  king.**  ^ 

But,  after  all,  we  should  be  doing  a  manifest  injus- 
tice to  Philip*8  consummate  king-craft  were  we  not 
to  suppose  that  one  of  his  strongest  motives  for  quit- 
ting an  unprofitable  crusade  was  to  take  advantage 
of  Richard^s  absence  in  order  to  raise  and  consolidate 
the  French  kingdom, — an  end  perfectly  natural,  and 
perhaps  laudable  in  itself,  however  dishonorable  the 
means  that  were  employed  to  efifect  it.  Dazzled  as 
lie  was  by  dreamtf  of  chivalry  and  glory,  Richard 
himself  was  yet  not  so  blind  as  to  overlook  the  dan- 
ger that  thi-eatened  him  in  the  west,  and,  after  his 
efforts  to  persuade  Philip  to  remain  had  all  failed, 
be  exacted  from  him  an  oath  not  to  make  war  upon 
any  part  of  the  territories  of  the  English  king,  nor 
attack  any  of  his  vassals  or  allies,  until  at  least  forty 
days  after  the  return  of  Richard  from  Palestine. 
Besides  taking  this  oath,  Philip  agreed  to  leave  at 
Acre  10,000  of  his  followers,  to  be  immediately  com- 
manded by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who,  however, 
was  bound  to  recognize  the  superior  authority  of 
the  English  monarch.  In  the  popular  eye,  Philip 
appeared  as  a  deserter,  and  the  mob  of  all  nations 
that  witnessed  his  departure  £*om  Acre  hissed  him 
and  cursed  him.'  His  absence,  however,  saved  him 
from  direct  participation  in  an  atrocious  deed. 
Forty  days  was  the  term  fixed  for  the  fulfilment  of 
tlie  articles  of  capitulation.  Receiving  neither  the 
Christian  captives,  nor  the  cross,  nor  the  money, 
Richard  made  several  applications  to  Saladin,  who 
was  unable  or  unwilling  to  fulfil  the  conditions,  though 
be  sent  to  oflfer  Richard  some  costly  presents  for 
1  Rob.  Gloucester.  >  Vines.— Hored. 


himself.  A  rumor — apparently  false — was  spread 
through  the  Christian  camp  and  the  town  of  Acre. 
that  Saladin  had  massacred  his  Christian  captlre:», 
and  the  soldiers  demanded  instant  vengeance,  mak- 
ing a  fearful  riot,  and  killing  several  of  their  officers 
who  appeared  to  be  opposed  to  a  massacre  in  cokj 
blood.  On  the  following  day  the  term  of  forty  dava 
expired.  At  an  appointed  hour  a  signal  was  givea, 
and  all  the  Saracen  hostages  were  led  out  bejood 
the  barriers  of  the  French  and  English  camps,  aod 
butchered  by  the  exulting  and' rejoicing  crusaders. 
Richard  presided  over  the  slaughter  at  one  camp,— 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  at  the  other.  Between  2000 
and  3000  prisoners^  were  thus  destroyed,  and  only  a 
few-emirs  and  Mahomedans  of  rank  were  saved  from 
the  carnage,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  valuable  ran- 
soms  from  their  families.  Some  centuries  bad  to 
elapse  ere  this  deed  excited  any  horror  or  disgust 
in  Christendom.  At  the  time,  and  indeed  loDg 
after,  it  was  considered  as  a  praiseworthy  smiting 
of  the  infidels, — as  a  sacrifice  acceptable  to  Heaven ; 
for  was  not  every  drop  of  blood  there  shed  the  blood 
of  the  accursed  followers  of  Mahomed,  who  bad 
plundered  the  sepulchre,  and  who  reviled  the  laws 
of  Christ?  Vinesauf  says  his  victorious  master 
showed  therein  his  wonderful  great  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  God ;  and  the  author  of  the  popular  ro- 
mance of  *^  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,"  which  was 
produced  two  or  three  centuries  later,  for  the  admi- 
ration of  the  Christian  world,  represents  angels  of 
heaven  as  assisting  at  the  execution,  and  crying  aloud 
to  Richard,  <*  kill,  kill,  spare  them  not."'  But  the 
atrocities  of  the  crusaders  did  not  end  with  the  death 
of  their  victims ;  the  soldiers  cut  open  the  bodies  of 
the  Saracens  to  look  for  precious  stones  and  pieces 
of  gold  which  they  fancied  they  had  swallowed  for 
concealment.  '*  They  found  many  of  these  things 
in  their  bowels,"  says  a  contemporary,  and  they 
made  store  of  the  gall  of  the  infidels  for  medicinal 
uses.'  It  appears  that  after  this  Saladin  ordered 
the  massacre  of  the  Christian  prisoners  in  his 
hands;  but  these  measures  neither  injured  the 
fame  of  the  two  chiefs,  nor  prevented  Richard  and 
Saladin  from  having  a  courteous  correspondence 
with  each  other  at  a  period  a  little  later. 

Having  restored  the  battered  works  of  Acre, 
Richard  prepared  to  march  upon  Jerusalem..  The 
generality  of  the  crtisaders  by  no  means  shared  his 
impatience ;  **  for  the  wine  (says  old  Vinesauf)  was 
of  the  very  best  quality,  and  the  city  abounded  with 
most  beautiful  girls;" — and  the  gravest  knights 
had  made  a  Capua  of  Acre.  At  length,  however, 
Richard  tore  them  from  these  enjoyments,  and, 
leaving  behind  him  his  sister  and  wife,  and  the  fair 
Cypriot,  and  strictly  prohibiting  women  from  fol- 
lowing the  camp,  be  began  his  march  on  the  22d 
of  August.     Thirty  thousand  men^of  all  conntries, 

1  We  have  again  taken  the  very  loweat  nnmbar.  BohadiD,  the 
Arab,  nys  that  3000  were  destrojad  by  Richard  alone,  and  that  tbe 
Duke  of  BariB^ndy  eacrificed  a  lik«  number.  Horeden  mj«  that  5000 
were  slain  by  the  kin;  and  the  dake. 

"  Seiynenr,  tun,  tnex ! 
Spare  hem  nooffnt.'* 

Ellis,  Spec.  MetT.  Rwn«M»«- 

s "  Multttm  inTenemnt  et  fel  eorum  usni  medieinali  serrsve- 

runt.**— Hoved. 
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obeyed  his  orders,  marching  in  &ve  divisions: 
the  Templars  led  the  Tan;  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  brought  up  the  rear.  £Tery  night,  when  the 
army  halted,  the  heralds  of  the  several  camps  cried 
aloud  three  times,  *«  Save  the  holy  sepulchre !"  and 
etery  soldier  bent  his  knee,  and  said  *«  Amen !" 
Salsdin,  who  had  been  reinforced  from  all  parts, 
infested  their  march  every  day,  and  encamped 
near  them  every  night  with  an  army  greatly  supe- 
rior in  Dumbers.  On  the  7th  of  September  Richard 
brought  him  to  a  general  action  near  Azotus,  the 
Asbdod  of  the  Bible,  on  the  sea-shore,  and  about 
oioe  miles  from  Ascalon;  and  after  a  display  of 
valor,  which  was  never  surpassed,  and  of  more 
cool  conduct  and  generalship  than  might  have  been 
expected,  he  gained  a  complete  victory.  Mourning 
the  loss  of  seven  thousand  men  and  thirty-two 
emirs,  Saladin,  the  victor  of  many  a  field,  retreated 
in  great  disorder,  finding  time,  however,  to  lay 
waste  the  country,  and  dismantle  the  towns  he 
could  not  garrison  or  defend;  and  Richard  ad- 
raoced  without  further  opposition  to  Jaffa,  the 
Joppa  of  Scripture,  of  which  he  took  possession.^ 
Ab  the  country  in  advance  of  that  position  was  still 
clear  of  enemies,  the  Lion-heart  would  have  fol- 
lowed up  his  advantages,  but  manjr  of  the  crusaders, 
less  hardy  than  himself,  were  worn  out  by  the  heat 
of  the  climate  and  the  rapid  marches,  on  which 
be  had  already  led  them ;  and  the  French  barons 
nrjed  the  necessity  of  restoring  the  fortifications 
of  Jaffa  before  they  advanced.  No  sooner  had 
Richard  consented  to  this  arrangement  than  the 
crusaders,  instead  of  prosecuting  the  work  with 
rigor,  abandoned  themselves  to  a  luxurious  ease; 
aad  Richard  himself  gave  many  of  his  days  to  the 
sports  of  the  field,  disregarding  the  evident  feet 
that  Saladin  was  again  making  head,  and  that 
hordes  of  Saracens  were  scouring  the  country  in 
detached  parties.  One  day  he  was  actually  sur- 
prised, and  would  have  lost  either  his  life  or  liberty, 
had  not  one  of  his  companions,  William  de  Pra- 
telles,  a  knight  of  Provence,  cried  out,  »*  I  am  the 
imp""  and,  by  drawing  attention  upon  himself, 
given  Richard  the  opportunity  of  escaping.  On 
another  occasion  this  generous  daring  threw  him 
almost  into  an  equal  danger.  A  company  of  Tem- 
plars fen  into  an  ambuscade:  he  sent  the  brave 
£arl  of  Leicester  to  their  aid,  promising  he  would 
follow  as  soon  as  he  could  get  on  his  armor.  Be- 
fore that  rather  long  operation  was  completed  they 
told  him  the  Templars  and  the  earl  were  being 
crashed  by  the  number  of  the  enemy.  Without 
^tmg  for  any  one,  he  leaped  on  his  war-horse, 
tod  galloped  to  the  spot,  declaring  he  were  un- 
worthy of  the  name  of  king,  if  he  abandoned  those 
whom  he  had  promised  to  succor.  He  spurred  into 
the  thkkest  of  the  fight,  and  so  laid  about  him,  that 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  all  the  Templars  who  had 
not  fallen  previously  to  his  arrival  were  rescued. 
On  such  onslaughts,  say  the  chroniclers,  his  cry 
was  still  «  St.  George,  St.  George."  Many  other 
adventures  equally  or  more  romantic  are  related  of 

'  ialb  ii  still  a  fionaiderable  maritinw  town,  ditumt  about  thirty 
•ileafiMBjtniMtlem. 
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this  flower  of  chivalry — this  pearl  of  crusadinii^ 
princes.  His  battle-axe  seems  to  have  been  the 
weapon  most  familiar  to  his  stalwart  arm.  He 
had  caused  it  to  be  forged  by  the  best  smiths  in 
England  before  he  departed  for  the  east,  and 
twenty  pounds  of  steel  were  wrought  into  the  head 
of  it,  that  he  might  "  break  therewith  the  Saracen's 
bones.'*  ^  Nothing,  it  was  said,  could  resist  this 
mighty  axe,  dnd  wherever  it  fell,  horseman  and 
horse  went  to  the  ground.  It  appears,  indeed, 
after  making  every  rational  deduction  from  the 
exaggeration  of  minstrels  and  chroniclers,  that  it 
was  a  fearful  weapon,  and  that  Richard's  strength 
and  valor  were  alike  prodigious.  When  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Jaffa  were  restored,  the  Lion-heart  was 
duped  into  a  further  loss  of  time,  by  an  affected 
negotiation  artfully  proposed  by  Saladin,  and  skil- 
fully conducted  by  his  brother  Saphadin,  who  came 
and  went  between  the  two  armies,  and,  spite  of  his 
turban,  ingratiated  himself  with  Richard.  At  last, 
the  crusaders  set  forth  from  Jafia ;  but  it  was  now 
the  month  of  November,  and  incessant  rains,  nearly 
equal  to  those  in  tropical  countries,  wetted  them  to 
the  skin,  rusted  their  arms,  spoiled  their  provisions, 
and  rendered  the  roads  almost  impassable.  Cross- 
ing the  plain  of  Sharon,  where  "the  rose  of  Sharon 
and  the  lily  of  the  valley"  no  longer  bloomed, 
they  pitched  their  tents  at  Ramula,^  only  fifteen 
miles  in  advance  of  Jaffa ;  but  the  wind  tore  them 
up  and  rent  them.  They  then  sought  quarters  at 
Bethany,  where  they  were  within  twelve  miles  of 
the  holy  city;  but  their  condition  became  daily 
worse — ^famine,  disease,  and  desertion  thinned  their 
ranks,  and  Richard  was  compelled,  sore  against  his 
will,  to  turn  his  back  on  Jerusalem.  He  retreated 
rapidly  to  Ascalon,  followed  closely  by  the  loose 
light  cavalry  of  the  Kourds  and  Turks,  who, 
though  they  could  make  no  impression  on  the  main 
body,  or  even  penetrate  the  rear-guard,  where  the 
gallant  knights  of  St.  John  wielded  sword  and  lance, 
yet  did  much  mischief  by  cutting  off  stragglers, 
and  caused  great  distress  by  keeping  the  whole 
force  constantly  on  the  alert  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day.  On  the  retreat,  as  during  the  advance, 
Richard  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  exertions  of 
the  brave  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  covered  one  flank 
of  the  English  army,  the  other  being  protected  by 
the  sea.  Ascalon,  so  celebrated  in  the  ancient 
history  of  the  Jews,  was  still  a  city  of  great  im- 
portance, being  the  connecting  link  between  the 
Mahomedans  in  Jerusalem  and  the  Mahomedans  in 
Egypt.  Saladin  had  dismantled  its  fortifications, 
which  Richard  now  determined  to  restore  in  all 
haste.  To  set  a  gGk>d  example,  he  worked,  as  he 
had  already  done  at  Acre,  upon  the  walls  and  bat- 
tlements, like  a  common  mason,  and  he  expected 
every  prince  and  noble  in  the  army  would  do  the 
same ;  for  the  common  crusaders  required  a  stim- 
ulus, and  the  Saracens  seemed  to  be  gathering  for 
an  assault  or  siege.     All  the  men  of  rank,  with  the 

1  Weber,  Metrical  Romancee. 

s  RamuU,  Ramla,  or  Rainah,  is  the  Arimathea  of  Scriptore.  A 
little  beyond  it  begin  the  almost  impracticable  moantain  defiles  of 
Jodea,  wlxich  extend  to  Jerusalem. 
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exception  of  the  proud  Duke  of  Austna,  thought  it 
DO  dishonor  to  do  as  the  King  of  England  did. 
There  was  an  old  <|aarrel  between  these  two 
princes.  During  the  siege  of  Acre,  the  Duke  of 
Austria  took  one  of  the  towers,  and  plianted  his 
banner  upon  it;  Bichard,  enraged  at  thia  ttep, 
which  appears  to  have  been*  at  least,  out  i»f  order, 
tore  down  the  banner,  and  cast  it  into  the  ditch* 
Such  an  affront  could  never  be  forgotten.  And 
n^w,  when  urged  by  Richard  to  work  on  the  forti- 
fications of  Ascalon,  the  duke  replied  that  he  would 
not,  seeing  that  he  was  the  son  neither  of  a  masoa 
nor  of  a  carpenter.  Upon  this,  it  is  reported  that 
Richard  struck  him  or  kicked  him,  and  turned  him 
and  his  vassals  out  of  the  town,  with  threatening 
and  most  insulting  language.  Notwithstanding  tbe 
duke*s  refusal,  the  greatest  personagea  there,  in- 
cluding bishops  and  abbots,  as  well  as  lay  lords, 
worked  as  masons  and  carpenters;  and  the  repairs 
were  soon  completed.  Richard,  acting  with  great 
military  judgment,  then  turned  his  attention  to 
the  other  towns  which  Sakidin  had  dismantled,  or 
which  had  not  been  previously  fortified ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  winter  and  the  following  spring,  he 
made  the  whole  coast  from  Ascalon  to  Acre  a  chain 
of  well-fortified  posts ;  and  below  Acre  he  rebuilt 
the  walls  of  Gaza.  Before  these  works  were  com- 
pleted, however,  his  forces  were  considerably  di- 
minished: his  lavish  generosity  had  hitherto  kept 
the  French  and  other  soldiers  not  his  subjects 
together;  but  now  his  treasures  were  nearly  ex- 


hausted. Hence  arose  a  wonderful  cooling  of  zeal 
— a  disposition  even  to  criticise  his  military  skill, 
and  a  pretty  general  defection  on  the  part  of  all 
except  his  English  and  Norman  subjects.  Acre,  a 
pleasanter  place  than  Ascalon,  was  again  crowded 
with  jealous  and  mercenary  chieftains,  and  became 
a  very  hot-bed  of  corruption  and  political  intrigue. 
The  Genoese  and  Pisans  fought  openly  in  the 
streets  of  the  town,  hiding  their  old  animosities 
under  the  pretence  of  combating  for  the  rights  of 
the  lawful  king  of  Jerusalem ;  for  Richard*s  treaty 
in  fevor  of  Guy  had  not  settled  that  question. 
The  Genoese  had  declared  for  Conrad  of  Mont- 
ferrat — the  Piaans  for  Guy  of  Lusignan ;  and  when 
Conrad  himself,  disregarding  the  treaty  and  the 
power  of  the  English  king,  joined  his  troops  with 
those  of  the  Genoese,  a  sort  of  civil  war  seemed 
imminent  among  all  the  Christians  in  Palestine. 
On  this,  Richard  moved  from  Ascalon  to  Acre, 
effected  a  reconciliation  between  the  Genoese  and 
Pisans,  and  forced  Conrad  to  retire.  He  attempted 
to  conciliate  that  nobleman,  wh\9  had  given  him 
many  other  causes  of  complaint;  but  Montferrat 
insultingly  rejected  all  overtures,  and  withdrew  to 
his  strong  town  of  Tyre,  where  he  opened  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  common  enemy,  Saladin,  and 
where  he  was  soon  joined  by  600  French  knights 
and  soldiers,  whom  he  had  seduced  from  Richard's 
garrison  at  Ascalon.  Saladin,  who  was,  in  all 
respects,  a  rival  worthy  of  Richard,  gaining  fresh 
heart,  from  the  dissensions  of  the  Christians,  once 
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more  condensed  his  forces,  in  the  hope  of  striking 
a  decisive  blow.  About  this  time  the  Lion-heart, 
in  8ome  distress  of  mind,  wrote  to  the  Abbot  of 
Cliirraax,'  who  had  great  interest  in  several  of  the 
European  courts,  earnestly  entreating  him  to  rouse 
the  princes  and  people  of  Christendom  to  arms,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  a  force  sufficient  for  the 
occasion,  and  that  Jerusalem,  the  inheritance  of  the 
Lord,  mi^t  be  rescued,  and  made  secure  for  the 
fatore.  This  letter  apparently  was  scarcely  dis- 
patched when  he  received  others  from  his  mother, 
£leanor,  informing  him  that  his  own  throne  in 
Eogland  was  beset  by  the  greatest  of  dangers.  At 
this  crisH  he  <^ned  a  negotiation  for  peace,  declar- 
ing to  Saladin  that  he  wanted  nothing  more  than 
the  possession  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  wood  of  the 
tnio  cross.  To  this  Saladin  is  reported  to  have 
replied,  that  Jerusalem  was  as  dear  to  the  Mussul- 
mani  as  to  the  Christians,*  and  that  his  conscience 
tad  the  law  of  the  prophet  would  not  permit  him 
to  connive  at  idolatry  or  the  worshiping  of  a  piece 
of  wood. 

The  next  step  related  of  Richard  excites  wonder, 
if  not  doobt.  It  is  said  that  he  proposed  a  union 
aad  consolidation  of  the  Christian  and  Mahomedan 
mterests,  with  the  establishment  of  a  government 
at  Jenualem  partly  Christian  and  partly  Mahome- 
daa  \  tod  that,  as  a  basis  and  bond  to  this  scheme 
of  policy,  he  offered  to  give  his  own  sister  Joan,  the 
queen-dowager  of  Sicily,  in  marriage  to  Saphadin, 
the  brother  of  the  great  Saladin.  And  it  is  added, 
on  the  lame  authorities,  that  the  two  Mussulman 
prioces  entertained  the  project,  which  was  only  de- 
feated by  the  intolerance  of  tiie  Imams  on  the  one  side 
and  of  ^e  Catholic  priests  on  the  other.*  Strange 
M  it  may  appear,  aftor  the  long  duration  of  hostili*- 
tiei,  and  all  the  horrors  that  had  been  committed, 
the  people  of  the  two  armies,  during  this  negotia- 
tiaa,  as  during  seyeral  preceding  ones,  lived  in 
fondly  intercourse,  ming^ng  in  the  tournament 
and  other  amusements;  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  war  Saladin  and  Richard  emulated  each 
other  as  much  in  courtesy  as  in  military  exploits. 
Presents  were  frequently  exchanged:  when  the 
King  (^  England  was  sick  Saladm  sent  him  the  in- 
eompamble  plnniB  of  Damasous,  with  peaches,  pears, 
and  odier  fruits ;  and  during  the  heats  of  summer 
^  regularly  forwarded  to  the  crusader's  camp,  the 
ineetiniable  luxury  of  snow  gathered  from  the  lofty 
moantains  in  the  interior.^ 

In  order  to  reconcile  parties,  and  facilitate  his 
<>wn  retam  to  Europe,  Richard  now  abandoned  the 
ouue  of  Quy  of  Lusignan,  whom  he  most  liberally 
i^^mpensed  by  the  gift  of  the  island  of  Cyprus ; 
•nd  consented  that  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  who  was 
rapported  by  the  French,  the  German,  and  the 
^noeae  factions,  should  be  crowned  King  of  Jerusa- 

*  TW  neeaanr  of  0t;  Btnwid,  who  had  done  more  than  any  other 
■*!*•  adividMl,  after  Peter  the  Bermit,  to  promote  the  cratadea. 

i  caU  Jerttialera"£l  Goocz,"  or  "The  fileeied 

^Abolfeda.— Dllerbelot,  in  art. 

*Jortd.  ITiaeaanf  aaye  that  Saladin  had  reoeived  the  honor  of 
B«bthMd  inn  a  Preneh  cavalier,  and  that  Saphadin  obtkinad  the 
■^  Wv  ftm  Bidund  hinMeJf,  for  hie  (Saphadin*t)  eon. 
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lem.  Although  Conrad  had  few  virtues  he  had 
much  ability,  which,  together  with  his  undisputed 
bravery  in  the  field,  might  have  qualified  him  to 
take  the  command  of  the  crusaders  in  Richard's 
absence,  and  possibly  might  have  enabled  him  to 
gain  Jerusalem,  and  change  his  condition  from  that 
of  a  titular  to  a  real  king;  but  he  was  murdered  in 
the  streets  of  Tyre,  while  preparing  for  his  corona- 
tion, by  two  of  the  Assassins,  the  fanatic  subjects  of 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.  The  murderers 
were  seized,  and  put  to  the  torture.  Hoveden  and 
Vinesauf  both  say  that  the  wretches  declared  that 
they  had  murdered  Conrad  by  the  order  of  their 
master,  in  reivenge  for  injuries  done  to  his  people 
and  insults  offered  to  himself  by  Conrad,  whose 
imprudent  quarrel  with  the  Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
tain was  notorious.  Bohadin,  the  Arab  historian, 
indeed,  affirms  that  the  men  said  they  were  em- 
ployed by  the  King  of  England ;  but  another  Arabic 
writer,  of  equal  weight,  says  that  the  murderers 
would  make  no  confession  whatever,  but  that,  tri- 
umphing amidst  their  agonies,  they  rejoiced  that 
they  had  been  destined  by  Heaven  to  suffer  in  so 
just  and  glorious  a  cause ;  and  this  account  agrees 
better  with  the  character  of  the  wonderful  associa- 
tion to  which  they  belonged,  and  is  more  probable 
than  any  other.  Everybody  knew  the  generosity 
which  Richard  had  shown  to  Conrad;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  that  unfortunate  prince,  with  his  dying 
breath,  recommended  his  widow  to  the  protection 
of  the  English  monarch.  The  whole  tenor  of 
Richard's  character  and  conduct  should  have  ab- 
solved him  from  all  suspicion;  but  both  the  French 
and  Austrian  factions  at  once  charged  him  with 
being  the  instigator  of  this  murder;  and  the  report 
was  diligently  spread  in  Europe  on  no  evidence  at 
all,  or  on  none  but  of  the  loosest  and  most  contra- 
dictory description.  Butthe  French  lung,  the  Ger- 
man emperor,  the  Austrian  duke,  and  other  sove- 
reigns, were  burning  with  spite  and  revenge  against 
him ;  and  Philip  more  especially,  who  was  contem- 
plating an  attack  on  Richard's  dominions,  in  order 
to  cover  his  infkmy,  filled  all  the  west  with  excla- 
mations against  his  rival's  perfidy ;  and,  pretending 
that  a  like  attempt  might  be  made  on  his  own  per- 
son even  in  France  (for  the  daggers  of  the  Assas- 
sins despised  the  obstacles  of  distance),  he  ostenta- 
tiously appointed  a  new  body-guard  for  his  protec- 
tion. In  the  mean  while  the  French  within  the 
town,  declaring  that  Richard  had  emptoyed  the 
murderers,  rose  in  arms,  and  demanded  from  the 
vridow  of  Conrad  tiiat  she  would  resign  Tyre  to 
them:  this  she  refused  to  do;  and  the  people, 
siding  vrith  the  countess,  took  up  arms  against  the 
French.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  Count  Henry 
of  Champagne,  King  Richard's  own  nephew,  made 
his  appearance,  and,  at  the  invitation  of  the  people, 
took  possession  of  Tyre  and  the  other  territories  in 
Palestine  which  had  been  held  by  Conrad.  Soon 
alter,  by  marrying  Conrad's  widow,  young  Henry 
received  her  claim  to  the  imaginary  crown,  and 
the  crusaders,  with  the  Christians  in  the  country, 
generally  acknowledged  Richard's  nephew  as  King 
of  Jerusalem. 
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Richard  had  attempted  to  conceal  his  many 
causes  of  uneasiness,  and  when  the  array  showed 
tliat  they  were  aware  that  his  presence  was  most 
earnestly  prayed  for  in  his  own  dominions,  he  is- 
sued a  proclamation  stating  his  fixed  resolution  of 
remaining  in  Palestine  another  year.  By  his  prom- 
ises and  exertions  he  again  restored  something  like 
unanimity  of  purpose,  and  at  the  end  of  May  the 
crusaders  once  more  set  out  on  their  march  toward 
Jerusalem  under  his  command.  Early  in  June  he 
encamped  in  the  valley  of  Hebron,  where  he  re- 
ceived some  messengers  from  England  bringing 
fresh  accounts  of  plots  within,  and  armed  confeder- 
acies without  his  dominions.  We  follow  the  most 
consistent,  though  not  the  most  generally  received 
account,  in  saying  that,  on  this  intelligence,  and  at 
the  prospect  of  the  increasing  power  of  the  Sara- 
cens (who  had  not  only  strongly  fortified  and  gar- 
risoned the  holy  city,  but  had  thrown  a  tremendous 
force  between  it  and  his  advanced  post),  and  of  the 
increasing  weakness  and  destitution  of  the  Christian 
forces,  to  whose  wants  he  could  no  longer  adminis- 
ter, Richard  now  came  to  a  stand,  and  turned  his 
heart  to  the  west.  A  council,  assembled  at  his 
suggestion,  declared  that,  under  present  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  better  to  march  and  besiege 
Cairo,  whence  Saladin  drew  his  main  supplies, 
than  to  attack  Jerusalem.  This  decision  was  per- 
haps a  wise  one,  but  it  came  too  late.  Richard, 
however,  pretended  that  he  would  follow  it,  upon 
which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  wrote  a  song  reflect- 
ing in, severe  terms  on  his  vacillation.  Richard  did 
not  reply  by  dispatching  two  emissaries  of  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain,  or  by  adopting  any  other 
violent  measure :  he  revenged  himself  with  the 
same  instrument  with  which  the  offence  had  been 
given,  and  wrote  a  satire  on  the  vices  and  foibles  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  It  could  not  be  expected, 
however,  that  the  Lion*heart  should  renounce  his 
great  enterprise  without  feelings  of  deep  mortifica- 
tion. It  is  related  of  him  that  when  a  friend  led 
him  to  the  summit  of  a  mountain  which  commanded 
a  full  view  of  Jerusalem,  he  raised  his  shield  before 
his  eyes,  declaring  that  he  was  not  worthy  to  look 
upon  the  holy  city,  which  he  had  not  been  able  to 
redeem.  If  the  expedition  to  Egypt  had  ever  been 
seriously  contemplated,  it  was  presently  Seen  thftt 
it  was  impracticable  ;  for  as  soon  as  a  eounter-march 
from  the  Hebron  tvus  spoken  of,  aH  diseiplln^  aban- 
doned the  camp,  and,  after  some  conflkto -among 
themselves,  the  mass  of  the  Freneh  and  Gentians 
deserted  the  standard  altogether.  Richard  then 
fell  back  upon  Acre.  Taking  advantage  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, the  vigilant  Saladin  descended  from  the 
mountains  of  Judea,  and  took  the  town  of  Jaffa,  all 
but  the  citadel.  At  the  first  breath  of  this  intelli- 
gence Richard  ordered  such  troops  as  he  had  been 
able  to  keep  together  to  march  by  land,  while  he, 
with  only  seven  vessels,  should  hasten  by  sea  to 
the  relief  of  Jaffa.  On  arriving  in  the  road  he 
found  the  beach  covered  with  a  host  of  the  enemy, 
but,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  advice  and  fears  of 
his  companions,  and  shouting  "  Cursed  forever  be 
he  that  followeth  me  not,**  he  leaped  into  the  water. 


The  knights  in  the  ships  were  too  high-minded  to 
abandon  their  king ;  and  this  small  body  dispersed 
the  Sai'acens,  and  retook  the  town.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  between  night  and  morning,  Saladin 
came  up  with  the  main  body  of  his  army;  and 
Richard,  who  had  been  joined  by  the  troops  that 
had  marched  by  land,  went  out  to  meet  him  in  the 
open  country  behind  Jaflfa.  The  Lion-heart  made 
up  for  his  immense  inferiority  in  point  of  nnmber 
by  careful  and  judicious  arrangement;  and  the 
victory  of  Jafia,  which  was  most  decisive,  is  gener- 
ally esteemed  as  the  greatest  of  his  many  exploits. 
Overpowered  by  a  generous  admiration,  Sapbadin, 
seeing  him  dismounted,  sent  him,  during  the  action, 
two  magnificent  horses,  and  on  one  of  these  Rich- 
ard pursued  his  successes  till  nightfall.  Every 
champion  that  met  him  that  day  was  killed  or  dis- 
mounted; and  the  ordinary  troops,  whenever  he 
headed  a  charge  against  them,  are  said  to  have 
turned  and  fled  at  the  very  sight  of  him.  It  was 
by  deeds  like  these  that  Richard  left  a  traditionary 
fame  behind  him  that  grew  and  brightened  with 
the  passing  years,  and  that  his  name  became  a 
word  of  fear  in  the  mouth  of  the  Mussulman  na- 
tives. «iThis  tremendous  name,*'  says  Gibbon, 
«*was  employed  by  the  Syrian  mothers  to  silence 
their  infants ;  and  if  a  horse  suddenly  started  from 
the  way,  his  rider  was  wont  to  exclaim,  ^  Dost 
thou  think  King  Richard  is  in  that  bush  ?*'  ^ 

As  the  battle  of  Jaffa  was  the  most  brilliant,  so 
also  was  it  the  last  fought  by  the  Lion-heart  in 
the  Holy  Land.  His  health  and  the  health  of  his 
glorious  adversary  were  both  declining ;  and  a  mu- 
tual admiration  and  respect  facilitated  the  terms  of 
a  treaty  whioh  was  concluded  shortly  after.  A 
truce  was  agreed  upon  for  three  years,  three 
months,  three  weeks,  three  days,  and  three  hours ; 
Ascalon  was  to  be  dismantled,  after  Richard  had 
been  reimbursed  the  money  it  had  cost  him ;  but 
Jafla  and  Tyre,  with  all  the  castles  and  all  the 
country  on  the  coast  between  them,  were  to  be  left 
to  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  Christians.  The 
pilgrims  of  the  west  were  to  have  full  liberty  of 
repairing  to  Jerusalem- at  all  seasons  without  being 
sub^ted  to  those  tolls,  taxes,  and  persecutiond 
whioh  had  originally  provoked  the  crusades.  All 
"parties  immediately  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of 
tfeie  treaty,  and  since  they  could  not  enter  Jerusa- 
lem a*  conquerors,  to  visit  it  as  licensed  pilgrims. 
The  Frai^chr  who  had  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
battle  «f  Jaffa,  and  who  were  on  the  point  of  em- 
barking at  Acre,  now  declared  their  intention  of 
staying  yet  awhile,  that  they,  too,  might  visit  the 
holy  sepulchre;  but  Richard,  indignant  at  their 
recent  conduct,  told  them  they  had  no  chum  to  the 
benefits  of  a  treaty  which  they  had  done  nothing  to 
procure.  The  rest  of  the  army  visited  the  hallowed 
spots,  and  Saladin  nobly  protected  them  from  all  in- 
jury or  insult.  The  friends  and  relataona  of  the 
hostages  that  had  been  murdered  at  Acre  threw 
themselves  on  their  knees  before  him,  imploring 
permission  to  take  vengeance  on   the   Christians, 

>  The  old  Sire  de  JoinvtUe  it  the  repoiter  of  tbif  **  CoHiei'lQ  V** 
cc  toit  le  roi  Richard  T  are  hit  words. 
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who  were  now  in  their  power;  but  he  rejected 
their  prayer  with  disgust,  and  successfully  controlled 
their  fimatieism  and  revenge.  The  second  body 
that  arrived  in  Jerusalem  experienced  the  greatest 
kindness,  as  we  learn  from  Vinesauf,  who  was  one 
of  the  party.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  led 
the  third  body  of  pilgrims,  was  received  with  marked 
respect,  being  invited  to  the  royal  palsce,  and  ad- 
mitted to  a  long  and  familiar  conversation  with  the 
sultan.  Saladin  was  eager  of  fame,  even  from  the 
Christians.  *•  What  say  your  men  of  your  king  and 
of  m«/"  he  inquired.  "My  king,"  replied  the 
bishop,  "  is  acknowledged  as  one  surpassing  all  men 
in  Tak>roos  deeds  and  generous  gifts ;  but  your  fame 
also  stands  high,  and  were  you  but  converted  from 
your  unbelief,  there  would  not  be  in  the  world  two 
sach  princes  as  you  and  Richard."  Snladin  ap- 
plauded, as  he  had  often  done  before,  the  loyal 
frankness  and  the  courage  of  the  English  king,  but 
blamed  his  rashness  and  unnecessary  exposing  of 
himself;  ending  this  part  of  the  conversation  by 
saving  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  would  rsXher  ei\)oy 
the  reputation  of  modesty  and  prudence,  than  that 
of  mere  audacity.  He  conceded  to  the  bishop's  re- 
quest that  the  priests  of  the  Latin  church  should  be 
alk)wed  to  have  regular  establishments  at  Jerusa- 
lem, Bethlehem,  and  Nazareth, — ^a  privilege  hith- 
erto confined  to  the  eastern  churches  of  Greece, 
Armenia,  and  Syria. 

A  violent  fever,  brought  on  by  his  tremendous 
exertions  in  the  field  of  Jaifa,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  cause  why  Richard  himself  did  not  visit  Jeru- 
salem; but  it  is  at  least  probable  that  his  reluctance 
to  enter  merely  on  sufferance  that  town  which  he 
bad  so  vehemently  hoped  to  conquer,  had  some  share 
in  this  omission* 

la  the  month  of  October,  1192,  on  the  feast-day 
of  St.  Dionysius,  Richard  finally  set  sail  from 
Acre  with  his  queen,  his  sister  Joan,  the  Cypriot 
princess,  and  the  surviving  bishops,  earls,  and 
knights  of  England,  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Aqui- 
taioe.  The  next  morning  he  took  a  last  view  of 
the  mountains  of  Lebanon  and  the  hills  above  the 
Syrian  shore.  With  outstretched  arms  he  ex- 
claimed, *»  Most  holy  land,  I  commend  thee  to 
6od*s  keeping.  May  he  give  me  life. and  health 
to  return  and  rescue  thee  from  the  infidel."  A 
storm  arose  and  scattered  the  fleet:  —  it  was  the 
usual  season  for  tempestuous  weather  in  the  Med- 
iterranean ;  but  people  attributed  the  storm  to  the 
^nth  of  Heaven  at  the  Christians  sailing  away  and 
leaving  the  tomb  and  the  cross  of  Christ  unre- 
deemed. Some  of  the  vessels  were  wrecked  on 
the  hostile  shores  of  £gypt  and  Barbary,  where  the 
crews  were  made  slaves ;  others  reached  friendly 
porta,  and,  in  time,  returned  to  England.  The 
sMley  in  which  Richard's  wife  and  the  other  ladies 
were  embarked  reached  Sicily  in  safety.  It  is  not 
*ery  clear  why  Richard  sailed  in  another  vessel,  or 
why  he  dki  not  take  his  way  homeward  through 
^  friendly  land  of  Navarre ;  but  we  are  told  that 
when  within  three  days'  sail  of  the  city  of  Mar- 
^illes,  fearing  the  malice  of  his  numerous  enemies, 
ne  suddenly  changed  his  course  for  the  Adriatic, 


resolving,  it  should  seem,  to  pursue  his  way  home- 
ward from  the  head  of  that  sea  through  Styria  and 
Germany.  He  reached  the  isknd  of  Corfu  about 
the  middle  of  November,  and  there  he  hired  three 
small  galleys  to  carry  him  and  his  suite,  which  con- 
sisted of  Baldwin  de  Bethune,  a  priest,  Anselm 
the  chaplain,  and  a  few  Knights  Templars, — in  all 
twenty  individuals.  After  escaping  capture  by  the 
Greeks,  who  were  among  his  numerous  enemies, 
he  landed  at  Zara,  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  where 
his  liberal  expenditure  attracted  attention,  and  de- 
feated the  object  of  his  disguise.  He  had  put  on 
the  humble  weeds  of  a  pilgrim,  hoping  that  this 
dress,  with  his  beard  and  hair,  which  he  suffered 
to  grow  long,  would  enable  him  to  cross  the  con 
tinent  without  being  discovered.  A  storm  drove 
him  on  the  coast  of  Istria,  between  Venice  and 
Aquileia.  From  this  point  he  and  his  companions, 
crossing  the  Friuli  mountains,  proceeded  inland  to 
Goritz,  a  principal  town  of  Cannthia.  He  could 
hardly  have  taken  a  worse  course;  for  Maynard, 
the  governor  of  this  town,  was  a  near  relation  to 
Coni^  of  Montferrat.  Richard  sent  a  page  to 
Maynard  to  ask  for  a  passport  for  Baldwin  of 
Bethune  and  Hugh  the  merchant,  who  were  pil- 
grims returning  from  Jerusalem.  To  forward  his 
request  the  young  man  presented  a  very  valuable 
ring  as  a  proof  of  his  master  the  merchant's  good 
will  toward  the  governor.  Maynard,  much  struck 
with  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  ruby,  exclaimed, 
»*  This  is  the  present  of  a  prince,  not  of  a  merchant ; 
—  your  master's  name  is  not  Hugh,  but  King 
Richard:  tell  him,  from  me,  that  he  may  come 
and  go  in  peace."  The  king  was  alarmed  at  this 
discovery,  and,  having  purchased  some  horses,  he 
fled  by  night.  Baldwin  de  Bethune  and  seven 
others  who  remained  behind  were  arrested  by  May- 
nard, and  the  news  was  spread  far  and  wide  that 
the  King  of  England  was  advancing  into  Germany 
in  a  helpless  state.  The  fugitives  rode  on  without 
accident  or  molestation  till  they  reached  Freisach, 
in  the  territory  of  Saltzburg,  where  Richard  was 
recognised  by  a  Norman  knight  in  the  service  of 
Frederic  of  Beteson,  another  near  relation  of  Con- 
rad. The  Norman's  sense  of  duty  to  his  native 
prince  overcame  the  love  of  money,  —  for  a  large 
reward  had  been  ofliered  for  the  detection  and  ap- 
prehension of  the  disguised  king,  —  and  instead  of 
seizing  him  he  warned  him  of  his  danger,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  swift  horse.  Richard  escaped 
with  one  knight,  and  a  boy  who  spoke  the  language 
of  the  country,  but  all  the  rest  of  his  companions 
who  had  been  able  to  keep  up  with  him  thus  far 
were  taken  and  thrown  into  prison.  After  traveling 
three  days  and  three  nights  without  entering  a 
house,  and  almost  without  nourishment  of  any  kind, 
he  was  compelled  by  hunger  and  sickness  to  enter 
Erperg,  a  village  close  to  Vienna.  His  ignorance 
of  the  country  was  probably  the  cause  of  his  lighting 
on  a  spot  which,  of  all  others,  he  ought  most  care- 
fully to  have  avoided.  Though  sensible  of  his  danger, 
Richard  was  too  weak  to  renew  his  flight.  He  sent 
the  boy  to  the  market-place  of  Vienna  to  purchase 
provisions  and  a  few  comforts  which  he  greatly 
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needed.  With  his  usual  thoaghtleBsness  in  these 
matters,  he  had  given  the  boy  a  quantity  of  money, 
and  dressed  him  in  costly  clothes.  These  things 
excited  attention,  but  the  messenger  eluded  inquiry 
by  saying  that  his  master  was  a  very  rich  merchant, 
and  would  presently  make  his  appearance  in  Vienna. 
The  boy  was  again  sent  into  the  town  to  make  pur- 
chases, and  for  some  days  escaped  further  notice : 
but  one  day  that  he  went  as  usual,  the  citizens  saw 
in  his  girdle  a  pair  of  such  gloves  as  were  not  worn 
save  by  kings  and  princes.  The  poor  lad  was  in- 
stantly seized  and  scourged,  and  on  being  threatened 
with  torture  and  the  cutting  out  of  his  tongue,  he 
confessed  the  truth,  and  revealed  the  retreat  of  the 
king.  A  band  of  Austrian  sokliers  surrounded  the 
house  where  Richard  was,  forgetting  his  pains  and 
anxieties  in  a  deep  sleep.  Surprised  and  overpow- 
ered as  he  was,  Richard  drew  his  sword,  and  re- 
fused to  surrender  to  any  but  their  chief.     That 


chief  soon  made  his  appearance  in  the  person  of  his 
deadliest  enemy — Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  who 
had  arrived  from  the  Holy  Land  some  tioie  before 
him.  «*  You  are  fortunate,"  said  Leopold,  with  a 
triumphant  smile,  as  he  received  the  sword  which 
had  often  made  him  quail ;  •«  and  you  ought  to  coo- 
aider  us  rather  as  deliverers  than  as  enemies :  for, 
by  the  Lord*  if  you  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Marquis  Comrades  friends,  who  are  hunting  for  yoa 
everywhere,  you  bad  been  but  a  dead  man  thoagh 
you  had  had  a  thousand  lives.**  The  duke  then 
committed  the  king  to  the  castle  of  Tiernsteign, 
which  bebnged  to  one  of  his  barons  called  Hadmax 
of  Cunring.^ 

»  There  mn  teiwrel  TeraioM  of  Richmrd'*  ftd^vntuTM  from  th« 
time  he  left  Acre  to  hie  captirity  in  the  hande  of  th«  empera*.  b«i 
they  do  not  differ  Tery  eewntitUy,  and  ere  about  aquaUy  mmantic. 
We  have  adopted  what  appears  to  ui  the  eimpleit  and  nw«t  coo- 
■ivtent  etory,  the  chief  authorities  being  Horeden,  Bromftoo,  K. 
CoggeshaU,  William  of  Newbury*  and  Matthew  Paris. 


='^.-^„ 
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When  the  Emperor  Henry,  the  degenerate  son 
of  the  great  Frederic  Barbarossa,  was  informed  of 
this  arrest,  he  claimed  the  prisoner,  saying,  **A 
duke  must  not  presume  to  imprison  a  king, — that 
belongs  to  an  emperor.**  Henry,  the  sixth  of  the 
name  in  the  list  of  emperors,  and  whom  old  histo- 
rians designate  as  **  a  beggar  of  a  prince,  ferocious 
and  avaricious,**^  hated  Richard  almost  as  much  as 
Leopold  of  Austria  did.  This  arose  chiefly  out  of 
the  English  king*s  close  alliance  with  TanCred  of 
Sicily,  whom  the  emperor  held  as  the  usurper  of 
his  or  Ms  wife  Con8tance*s  rights.  In  the  summer 
of  1191,  the  year  in  which  Richard  sailed  from  Mes- 
sina for  Acre,  Henry,  accompanied  by  his  Sicilian 
wife,  advanced  with  a  powerful  German  army  into 
the  south  of  Italy,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city  of 
>  Legendre,  Hist,  de  France 


Naples,  which  made  a  faithful  and  gallant  stand  for 
Tancred.  During  the  heats  of  summer  a  malaria 
fever  carried  off  a  vast  number  of  his  men,  and  some 
nobles  of  high  rank, — ^the  Archbishop  of  Colof^ne 
among  others, — and,  as  soon  as  Henry  fell  siclc  biro- 
self,  he  raised  the  siege  of  Naples,  and  made  a  dis- 
graceful retreat.  Tancred  then  established  himself 
on  the  disputed  throne  more  firmly  than  ever,  dot 
had  the  emperor  been  able  to  retrieve  his  honor  in 
the  South.  He  was,  however,  at  the  moment  of 
Richard*s  capture,  engaged  in  preparatk>ns  for  that 
object,  and  he  was  overjoyed  at  an  event  which 
would  save  him  from  the  dangerous  hostility  of  8o 
great  a  warrior  and  so  powerful  a  prince ;  for  the 
English  king,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  entered 
into  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  the 
occupant  of  the  Sic'lian  thronn,  and  Hecry  and  his 
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ftdfisera  had  little  doubt  that,  if  he  reached  England 
10  time,  Richard  would  perform  his  part  of  the 
treaty  and  prevent  the  success  of  the  emperor.' 
The  Duke  cvf  Austria  would  not  resign  his  prisoner 
without  a  reserration  of  his  own  claims,  and  a  pay- 
ment, or  at  least  a  promise,  of  a  large  sum  of  money 
from  Henry.  The  disgraceful  sale  and  transfer 
took  place  at  the  feast  of  Easter,  119:^  after  which, 

^  Taoend  died  at  th«  end  of  1193,  daring  Richard**  imprisoiuiMDt. 
He  died  a  king,  and  transmitted  the  crown  to  bia  young  sun  William, 
«bn,  howeTer,  ooald  not  keep  it  on  his  head.  The  Emperor  Henry, 
in  1 195,  eancbed  with  Richard's  ransooi,  tsTaded  his  dominions,  and 
became  mastar  of  them  after  much  treachery  and  bloodshed.  The 
craelties  committed  by  the  jailer  of  Ccear  de  Lion  were  most 
fttrocioos :  his  adTent  in  Sicily  and  Naples  was  made  memorable  by 
■a  tpparsatly  intermioable  proceas  of  baming,  hanging,  blinding, 
sikd  Butilating .  Richard's  mother,  Eleanor,  wrote  in  earnest  terms 
to  the  Pope,  imploring  that  he  would  endeavor  to  pat  a  stop  to  these 
horron.  Richard  himself  was  too  mach  occupied  with  his  wars  in 
Franoi  to  inCeriisrs. 
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it  appears  that,  even  in  Qermany,  Richard  was  en- 
tirely lost  sight  of,  and  men  knew  not  where  he 
was  confined  for  some  time. 

In  following  the  romantic  adTontures  of  one  who 
was  rather  a  knight-errant  than  a  king,  and  whose 
history^  is  more  that  of  a  crusade  than  a  reign,^  we 
have  strayed  far  and  long  from  England.  And 
what  were  the  home  events  during  the  interval  ? 
Our  information  is  scanty,  but  enough  is  on  record 
to  show  that  they  were  of  a  gloomy  nature,  and 
that  the  countiy  paid  dearly  for  the  knight-errantry 
of  the  king. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Jews,  enacted  at  Richard's 
coronation,  was  speedily  repeated  in  several  of  the 
other  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  beginning  at 
Lynn  in  Norfolk,  in  the  month  of  February,  1190, 
while  Richard  was  in  Normandy.    All  these  hor* 

1  Sir  James  Mackintosh 


Lyhn,  as  it  appeared  at  the  commencement  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 


rors,  indeed,  were  committed  before  he  sailed  for 
Palestine ;  but  though  so  near  home,  he  was  unable 
or  nnwiUing  to  check  them  in  their  progress,  or  in- 
flict a  proper  punishment  on  the  offenders.  Within 
t  mooth,  the  populace  rose,  and  robbed  and  slaugh- 
tered the  Jews  at  Norwich,  Stamford,  St.  Edmonds- 
bnry,  and  Lincoln.  The  great  massacre  of  York 
^^u  not  a  mere  popular  tumult ;  it  was  conducted 
in  a  more  systematic  manner.  On  the  16th  of 
March,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  a  number  of 
vmed  men,  apparently  strangers,  entered  the  city, 
and,  in  the  darkness  of  night,  attacked  the  house  of 
« very  rich  JeW,  who  himself  had  fallen  six  months 
before  in  the  riot  at  London.  His  widow  and  chil- 
dren were  butchered, — thoir  property  was  carried 
off,— their  house  was  burnt.  On  the  following  day, 
Jocen,  another  wealthy  Jew,  but  who  had  escaped 
with  life  from  London,  sought  refuge  in  the  castle 


of  York  with  his  movable  treasures  and  family ;  and 
as  the  governor  received  him,  on  his  stating  that 
his  house  was  marked  for  destruction  on  the  en- 
suing night,  most  of  the  Jews  in  York  and  the 
neighboring  country  followed  his  example,  and  they 
also  were  received  within  the  fortress.  Soon  after, 
the  governor  left  the  castle ;  and  at  his  return,  the 
Jews,  who,  it  is  said,  amounted  to  five  hundred 
men,*  besides  women  and  children,  fearing  he  came 
with  evil  intentions,  and  that  the  mob  which  fol- 
lowed would  enter  with  him  should  the  drawbridge 
be  lowered,  refused  him  admission.  They  excused 
their  disobedience  by  stating  their  reasonable  dread 
of  the  rabble ;  but  the  governor  flew  into  a  trans- 
port of  rage,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  sheriff  of 
York,  ordered  the  vory  rabble  to  attack  the  castle. 
It  is  said  that  he  soon  repented  of  this  command, 
and  that  he  tried  to  recall  it,  but  in  vain.     Thn 
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mob,  which  continually  increased,  and  which  was 
kept  in  the  highest  state  of  fervor  by  a  mad  monk, 
who  exhorted  them  night  and  day  to  exterminate 
the  enemies  of  Christ,  laid  close  siege  to  the  castle, 
and,  at  the  end  of  several  days,  had  made  all  Uieir 
preparations  to  take  the  place  by  assault.  .  On  the 
eve  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  assault,  a  learned  Rabbi, 
who  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  England,  address- 
ed his  afflicted  and  now  despairing  brethren: — 
•'  Men  of  Israel,"  he  said,  •»  God  bids  us  die  for  the 
law,  and  our  glorious  ancestors  have  so  died  in  all 
ages.  If  we  full  into  the  hands  of  these,  our  ene- 
mies, not  merely  death  but  cruel  torture  awaits  us. 
Let  us,  then,  return  to  our  Almighty  Creator  that 
life  which  he  gave; — let  us  die  willingly  and  de- 
voutly by  our  own  hands !"  The  majority  applaud- 
ed this  resolution.  They  kindled  a  large  fire; 
they  burnt  their  coetly  garments  and  their  Eastern 
shawls;  they  destroyed  or  buried  their  precious 
stones  and  vessels.  They  set  fire  to  part  of  the 
castle,  in  the  hope  that  the  whole  might  be  con- 
sumed with  them,  making  a  vast  funereal  pyre; 
and  then  Jocen,  as  the  chief  man  among  them,  eut 
the  throat  of  his  own  wife«  The  rest  followed  his 
example,  each  .of  them  cutting  the  throats  of  his 
wife  and  children.  When  the  women  and  children 
were  all  dispatched,  Jocen  stabbed  himself;  and 
the  other  men  stabbed  themselves  aft^r  him.  On 
the  following  rooming,  as  the  rabble  prepared  for 
the  assault,  they  saw  only  a  few  Jews,  who  had 
shrunk  from  the  complicated  horrors  of  the  over 
night.  Pale  as  ghosts,  these  wretches  spoke  from 
the  battlements,  audi  in  the  hopes  of  saving  their 
lives,  expressed  their  readiness  to  abjure  their  re- 
ligion. On  this  condition  the  mob  promised  that 
their  lives  should  be  spared*  The  gates  of  the 
castle  were  then  thrown  open,  and,  in  the  next 
minute,  every  Jew  in  it  that  still  lived  was  barba- 
rously murdered.  The  Christians  then  marched 
to  the  cathedral  churoht.  and  got  forcible  possession 
of  the  bonds  of  Christian  debtors,  which  the  Jews 
had  deposited  there  for  greater  security ;  and  hav- 
ing lit  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  nave  of  the  church, 
they  burnt  the  bonds  in  a  mass.^  As  the  perpetra- 
tors of  this  summary  method  of  extia^shing  debt 
by  destroying  the  securities  were  not  of  a  condition 
to  have  money  transactiooa  with,  the  Jews*  a  suB<r 
piciou  naturally  arisen  that  they  were  incited  and 
directed  in  part  of  their  operations,  by. their  snpe* 
riors  who.  were  in  debt  to  the  oa^  people  who. then 
had  money  to  lend.  On  this  dreadful  occask>Q,  an 
unusual  degree' of  activity  was-  sbo^u  by. the  gov* 
ernment ;  but  the  proceedings  adopted  were  scarcely 
characterized  by  the  purity  and  proper  efficiency 
of  justice.  Longchamp,  the  •  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  his 
quality  of  chancellor  and  chief  justiciary  of  the  kmg- 
dom,  went  to  York  with  an  armed  force,  displaced 
the  sheriff  and  governor,  and  laid  a  fine  on  the  rich- 
est and  best  of  the  citizens  of  York,  who  had  not 
moved  in  the  riot.  As  the  king  was  still  pressing  for 
money,  for  the  holy  war,  it  appears  that  Longchamp*s 
chief  motive  in  moving  at  all  in  the  matter,  was  to 
procure  some,  and  that  the  amount  of  the  fines 
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raised  was  remitted  to  Richard  on  the  continent, 
whither  many  of  the  real  criminals,  who  were  cru- 
saders, had  already  repanred  to  march  under  hie 
banner ;  the  rest  of  the  ringleaders  had  fled  into 
Scotland;  and  as  the  rabble  of  the  town  had  no 
money  to  pay,  they  were  let  alone,  the  "stout 
bishop"  dealing  only  with  such  as  could  pay. 

The  next  important  events  during  Richard's  ab- 
sence arose  out  of  the  struggle  for  power  between 
Hugh  Padsey,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Long- 
champ,  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  The  reader  has  been 
already  informed  how  Pudsey  purchased  the  post 
of  chief  justiciary  for  1000  marks.  Richard,  who 
waa  never  scrupulous  in  such  bargains,  before  he 
departed  from  England  nominated  a  new  regency, 
and  appointed  other  justiciaries,  by  which  measures 
Pudsey's  bought  authority  was  wofiilly  reduced. 
These  additional  justiciaries  were,  Hngh  Bardolf, 
WiUiam  Briwere,  and  Longchamp — the  last-named 
being  the  royal  favorite,  in  whose  hands  Richard 
openly  showed  his  intention  of  placing  the  whcrfe 
power  of  the  government*  Besides  his  justiciary- 
ship,  Longchamp  held  the  chancellorship,  fisr  which 
he  had  paid  3000  marks.  He  was,  moreover,  in- 
trnsted  with  the  custody  of  the  Tower  of  London. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  worldly  wisdom,  activity,  and 
talent  for  business ;  his  ambition  was  immense,  and 
must  soon  have  made  itself  felt ;  but  the  first  accu- 
sation his  opponents  seem  to  have  brought  against 
him  was  his  lowness  of  birth.  His  grand&ther, 
they  said,  had  been  nothing  but  a  serf  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Beouvais.  Richard,  however,  who  did  not 
judge  of  him  by  the  condition  of  his  grandfather, 
issued  letters  patent  addressed  to  all  his  lieges,  com- 
manding them  to  obey  Longchamp  in  all  things 
even  as  they  would  obey  the  king  himself.  He 
wrote  to  the  Pope,  to  obtain  for  him  the  legation  of 
England  and  Ireland ;  and  when  Longchamp  was 
appointed  legate-^whieh  he  w^as  immediately — ^his 
power  in  spiiitual  matters  completed  his  authority. 
The  first  act  of  his  administration  waa  the  digging 
of  the  Tower  ditch ;  but,  to  nse  the  words  of  Pal- 
grave,  •*  he  had  more  skiU  as  a  politician  than  as  an 
engineer;  for  he  supposed  that  the  river  Thames 
would  keep  the  excavation  constantly  fiiU." 

Poor  Pudsey  would  not  without  a  atmggle  sink 
into  the  obscurity  for  which  he  seems  to  hove  been 
best  fitted.  Complaints  against  Longchamp's  ex- 
oessivB  power  had  been  sent  after  Richard,  and  he 
arrived  in  great  triumph  in  London,  with  letters 
from  the  kingt  importing  that  he  should  be  restored 
to  some  part,  or  to  the  whole,  of  his  former  author- 
ity. Although  Longchamp  was  absent  from  Lon- 
don, his  rival  received  an  immediate  chedi  there 
from  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  who  refused  to 
admit  him  on  the  bench.  Thus  rejected,  Pudsey 
posted  after  Longchamp,  who  was  in  the  north,  and 
surrounded  by  an  armed  force  devoted  to  his  inter- 
est. When  the  brother  bishops  met,  he  of  Ely  was 
all  courtesy  and  compliance.  He  said  he  was  quire 
willing  to  obey  the  king's  commands ;  and  then  he 
invited  his  lordship  of  Durham  to  visit  him  that  day 
se*nnight  in  the  royal  castle  of  Tickhill.  Pudsey, 
with  *'  sineiihir  nimpUritv,"  accepted  the  invitntion  : 
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and  as  soon  as  he  was  within  the  castle-walls.  Long- 
champ  bid  hands  on  him,  exclaiming,  ^»  Ab  snre  as 
mr  lord  the  king  liveth,  thon  shalt  not  depart  hence 
antil  thoo  hast  surrendered  fdl  the  castles  which 
thoo  boldest.  This  is  not  bishop  arresting  bishop, 
bot  chancellor  arresting  chancellor."  Nor  was 
Padsey  released  from  this  duress  until  he  surren- 
dered the  castle  of  Windsor,  and  the  custody  of  the 
forest,  together  with  die  shrievalty  of  the  county, 
BB  well  as  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  and  the 
hnrdsbtp  of  Sadburgh — everything,  in  short,  which 
be  had  purchased  from  the  king.  Longchamp*s 
power  was  now  without  check  or  control.  He  had 
the  wheto  powers  of  oivU  and  military,  and,  we  may 
add,  ecclesiastieal  government;  and  he  is  repre- 
sented 89  tyninnising  equally  over  clergy  and  laity. 
^  Had  he  continued  in  office,**  said  his  enemies, 
**tbe  kingdom  would  have  been  wholly  exhausted; 
oot  a  girdle  would  have  remained  to  the  man,  nor  a 
bracelet  to  the  wonoan,  nor  a  ring  to  the  knight,  nor 
a  gem  to  the  Jew.'*  Another  writer  says  he  was 
more  than  a  king  to  the  laity,  and  more  than  a  pope  to 
the  clergy.  Abroad  and  at  homovhe  made  a  display 
of  as  much  or  more  power  and  parade  than  had 
been  exhibited  by  any  Norman  king.  A  numerous 
guard  always  surrounded  his  house ;  wherever  he 
went  he  was  attended  by  a  thousand  horse;  and 
when  he  passed  the  night  at  an  abbey  or  any  house 
oD  the  road,  his  immense  and  greedy  retinue  con- 
sumed the  produce  of  three  whole  years — a  poetical 
eiAfgerationt  implying  that  they  ate,  and  drank,  and 
probaUy  wasted  a  great  deaL  He  was  a  munificent 
ftttron  of  minstrels,  troubadourSf.and  jongleurs;  he 
noticed  toany  of  them  over  from  France,  and  these 
sang  his  praises  in  the  pubho  places,  saying  there 
was  not  such  a  man  in  the  world.^  It  is  evident 
that  Lo]igcham|>  was  vain  of  his  authority;  bot 
there  is  noithing  to  indicate  that  he  was  not  most 
iojai  to  the  kii^.,  and  anxioub  for  the  preservation  of 
peacft  in  the  kingdmn  r  the  worst  shades  in  his  por- 
trait were  potio  by  men  who  were  notoriously  dis- 
loyal to  Richard,  and  careless  of  dehiging  the  country 
with  bbod,  ao  long- as  they  fancied  that  they  were 
forwarding  their  own  views ;  and  it  was  the  i^shop*s 
decided  opposition  to  these  >  men  that  first  called 
6iith  the  acBusations  against  him«  Peter  of  Blois, 
whose  testimeny  oarries  na' small  weight,  speaks 
most  highly  of  Longcfasmpt'  and  styles  him  a  man 
iamed  for  wisdouL  and'  unbounded  generosity,  as 
ftho  for  his  amiablOf  benevolent,. and  gentle  temper, 
la  those  turbulent  times^  and  with  such  crafty,  re*> 
moneless  opponents  as  Earl  John  and  his  advisers, 
•t  was  almoDSt  impossible  that  he  should  preserve 
posce ;  but  while  the  ambitions  and  the  great  envied 
him,  it  is  probable  that  the  humbler  and  quieter 
classes  in  the  land  saw  him  with  pleasure  get  that 
power  into  his  hands  which  alone  could  give  him  a 
chaoce  of  averting  the  storm.  He  was  the  first  to 
aee  that  John  was  endeavoring  to  secure  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne,  and  he  steadily  opposed  those 
pretensions.  After  many  violent  dissensions,  John 
^vrote  to  his  brother,  to  teU  him  that  the  chief  jus- 
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ticiary  was  ruining  king  and  kingdom ;  and  several 
barons  of  his  faction  put  their  signatures  or  brosses 
to  this  letter.  Richard,  whose  confidence  in  Long- 
champ  was  scarcely  to  be  shaken,  sent,  however, 
from  Messina  two  letters  patent,  in  which  he  or- 
dered, that  if  the  accusations  against  him  were  true, 
then  Walter,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  was  to  assume 
the  regency,  or  chief  justiciaryship,  with  William 
Mareschal  and  Geoflfrey  Fitzpeter,  as  his  col- 
leagues ;  if  false,  the  three  were,  nevertheless,  to 
be  associated  with  him  in  the  government.  Although 
those  letters  are  preserved  in  the  contemporary 
chronicle  of  Ralph  de  Diceto,  their  authenticity  has 
been  questioned ;  and  it  appears  quite  certain,  that 
if  they  were  really  written,  Richard  repented  of 
his  doubts,  and  that  immediately  before  he  set  sail 
from  Messina  he  addressed  letters  to  his  subjects  in 
neariy  the  same  terms  as  those  written  about  a  year 
before  from  France,  requiring  them  all  to  obey 
Longchamp,  whom  he  again  mentions  with  the 
greatest  afifection  and  honor.  It  is  also  equally  cer- 
tain, that  though  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  came 
into  England  from  Sicily,  he  never  showed  any 
royal  order  until  a  year  later,  when  Longchamp 
was  overwhelmed  by  his  enemies,  who  never  made 
any  judicial  inquest  into  his  conduct — nor  could  they 
have  made  it  with  any  fhimess,  seeing  that  they 
would  have  been  both  accusers  and  judges. 

As  soon  as  John  knew  for  a  certainty  that  his 
brother  had  actually  departed  from  Sicily,  beyond 
which  the  real  perils  of  the  crusade  were  supposed 
to  begin,  he  assumed  the  state  and  bearing  of  an 
heir-apparent  about  to  enter  upon  his  inheritance. 
He  kneiv  that  Richard  had  named  his  nephew  Ar- 
thur for  his  heir ;  but  that  circumstance  irritated 
without  discouraging  hint — he  felt  that  a  child  would 
be  no  formidable  riv^l  if  he  could  only  dispose  of 
Longchamrp,  who  was  bent  on  doing  his  master's 
will  in  all  things,  and  who,  by  Richard's  orders,  had 
opened  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  Scotland  to  sup- 
port Arthur's  olaims  in  case  of  necessity.  The  de- 
cisive conflict,  which  had  been  postponed  as  long  as 
Richard  was  in  Europe,  began  as  soon  as  his  loving 
brother  thought  he  was  fairly  in  Asia.  Gerard  de 
Camville,  a  foctious  baron  and  a  partisan  of  John, 
claimed  the  custody  of  Lineoln  Castle,  and  kept  that 
place  in  defiance  of  the  regent's  authority.  Raisin p; 
an  army,  Longehamp  marched  to  Lincoln;  but, 
while  he  was  besieging  the  castle,  John  put  himseit* 
at  the  head  of  a  still  more  numerous  army,  and  at- 
tacked the  royal  eaetles  of  Nottingham  and  TickhilK 
and  took  them  both  after  a  siege  of  two  days.  Thifl 
done,  the  earl  sent  a  threateniug  message  to  the 
regent.  Longchamp,  who  was  not  much  of  a  sol- 
dier, was  taken  by  surprise ;  he  gave  up  the  siege 
at  Lincoln,  and  Gerard  de  Camville  did  homage  for 
his  castle  to  John.'  The  regent  then  convened  the 
chiefs  of  the  king's  army  and  the  barons  most  at- 
tached to  Richard,  and  warned  them  in  strong  terms 
that  John  was  seeking  the  government :  but  he  was 
not  properly  supported,  and,  being  compelled  to 

&  John  neeins  to  have  ananned  a  rojal  autboritr  in  the  domains 
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yield,  a  trace  moat  disadTentageous  to  Longchamp 
was  concluded  between  the  contending  parties. 
The  regent  was  forced  to  agree  that  a  certain  nQm<- 
ber  of  the  royal  castloB,  the  possesflion  of  which  had 
hitherto  constituted  his  greatest  strength,  should  be 
placed  in  the  custody  of  various  bishops  and  barooB, 
who  were  sworn  to  keep  the  fortresses  in  the  king's 
fealty  until  he  should  return  from  Palestine ;  but 
should  he  die  during  his  pilgrimage,  then  they  w«re 
to  deliver  them  to  Prince  John.  At  the  same  time 
another  concession  of  almost  equal  importance  vras 
extorted  from  Longchamp :  the  settlement  in  fiivor 
of  Arthur  was  formally  set  aside ;  and,  the  regent 
himself  directing  the  act,  the  earls  and  primates  of 
the  kingdom  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  John,  ac- 
knowledging him,  should  Richard  die  without  issue, 
as  heir  to  the  throne.^  For  a  short  time  John  vras 
satisfied  with  the  progress  he  had  made,  and  left 
to  the  chancellor-regent  his  places  and  honors ;  but 
the  tranquillity  thus  insured  was  disturbed  by  cir- 
cumstances artfully  arranged.  Geoffrey,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  the  son  of  Henry  XL  by  Fair  Rosa- 
mond, had  been  compelled  to  swear  that  he  would 
live  out  of  England.  He  was  now  preparing  to  re- 
turn to  obtain  possession  of  his  church.  The  whole 
board  (^justiciaries  joined  their  chief  in  prohibiting 
his  landing;  and  Longchamp,  fairly  acting  in  the 
exercise  of  his  authority,  commanded  the  sheriflfs  to 
ari'est  Geoffrey,  should  he  disregard  the  injunction. 
At  the  instigation  of  his  half-brother  John,  GeofiVey 
defied  the  regent,  and  landed  at  Dover,  where,  how- 
ever, he  was  presently  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a 
church.  When  the  requisition  was  made  by  the 
sheriff  or  the  constable  of  Dover,  he  replied  that  he 
would  never  submit  to  that  *«  traitor,  the  Bishop  of 
Ely."  It  was  required  of  him  that  he  should  swear 
fealty  anew  or  depart  the  kingdom.  For  three  days 
he  refused  to  answer,  and  his  asylum  was  respected 
the  while ;  but  on  the  fourth  morning  the  officers 
broke  into  the  church,  where  the  archbishop  had 
just  concluded  mass,  seised  him  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  and,  after  literally  dragging  him  through  the 
streets,  lodged  him  in  Dover  Castle.  At  the  news 
of  this  transaction,  which  excited  considerable  in- 
dignation among  the  people,  John  and  his  party 
were  overjoyed.  They  had  got  Longchamp  fast 
in  the  snare  they  had  kid  for  him ;  and  now  they 
produced  what  they  called  Richard^s  authority 
for  displacing  him  altogether,  and  substituting  the 
Archbishop  of  Rouen.  In  vain  did  the  regent  plead 
that  he  had  not  directed  the  more  violent  and  offen- 
sive part  of  the  proceedings  against  Geofl[rey,-^that 
the  authorities  of  Dover  had  thought  fit  to  understand 
much  more  from  his  warrant  than  he  ever  intended. 
It  was  equally  in  vain  that,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  who  gave  security  for  his  good 
behavior,  Longchamp  released  Geofirey  within  a 
very  few  days,  and  allowed  him  to  go  to  London. 
John,  acting  with  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  who 
assumed  all  the  rights  of  a  chief  justiciary,  peremp- 
torily summoned  him  to  iiake  amends  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  to  answer  for  the  whole  of  his 
public   conduct  before    the  king*s  council.      The 
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semblance  of  an  affection  which  was  as  audden  ss  it 
was  tender,  sprung  up  between  John,  who  had  hith- 
erto hated  him,  and  his  illegitimate  brotiier.  Oo 
the  one  side  sll  the  prelates  and  bamna  in  the  king- 
dom were  invited  or  ordered  by  John  to  assemble- 
on  the  other  they  were  aH  forbidden  by  Longcbamp 
(who  declared  .that  John^  object  waa  to  disinherit 
kU  sotereigny  from  holding  any  such  meeting. 
The  meeting,  however,  was  held  at  Loddon  Bridge 
OB  the  Thames,  between  Reading  and  Windsor:  a&d 
Longchamp  himeelf,  who  was  in  Windsor  Castle, 
was  ordjered  to  attend— -an  order  he  did  not  care  t« 
obey.  There  John  and  Geoffrey  embraced  each 
other  weeping ;  and:  John,  who  was  a  good  actor, 
fell  oo  his  knees  before  the  liishops  and  barons,  and 
implored  them  to  avenge  hiadear  brother's  wrongs. 
Soon  after  this  meeting  Longchamp  marched  from 
Windsor  Castle  to  the  eapital,  being  informed  hj 
Richard  Biset  that  John  intended  to  aeize  the  city 
of  London.  The  regent  required  the  citisens  to 
close  their  gates  against  the  earl ;  but  Geoflfrey,  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  was  beforehand  with  him, 
had  spread  disaffection,  and  John  was  close  behind 
him  with  a  considmiible  army.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  Loadonera  replied  to  the  regent*! 
summons  by  declaring  that  they  would  not  obey  a 
traitor  and  disturber  of  the  pvbUc  peace.  Sorehr 
disappointed,  Longebamp  then  took  refnge  in  the 
Tower  of  London;  and  Eiurl  John  was  jqyftilly  re- 
ceived on  taking  a  solemtt  oath  that  he  wouM  b« 
faithful  to  his  brother  Richard,  and  would  maintain 
and  enlarge  the  franchises  of  the  city.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  9th  of  October,  1191,  it  was  decreed 
by  what  was  called  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
bishops,  earis,  barons,  and  citizens  of  London,  that 
the  chief  justiciary  should  be  deposed,  and  that  John 
should  be  proclaimed  *^  The  Chief  Governor  of  the 
whole  kingdom.*'  On  receiving  ^is  news  Long- 
champ fointed  and  fell  on  the  floor.  At  an  early 
hour  the  next  morning  John  assembled  his  troops  in 
the  East  Smithfield,  which  was  then  a  great,  open, 
green  plain.  A  part  of  his  forces,  united  with  a 
London  mob,  hadabeadyctoaely  blockaded  the  Tow- 
er both  by  land  and  water.  •  The  deposed  regent  came 
out  of  the  fortress  to  receive  the  propositions  of  bis 
opponents,  which  were  rather  liberal,  in  order,  prob- 
ably, to  induce  Longchamp  to  ratify  John*s  title. 
They  offered  him  his  bishopric  of  Ely,  and  the  cus- 
tody of  three  of  the  royal  castles.  But  he  was  not  to 
be  won,  and  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  honor- 
able and  dignified:  he  refused  to  commit  any  of  the 
king's  rights,  or  to  surrender  any  of  tiie  powers  in- 
trusted to  him  by  his  master.  *«  But,"  said  he, 
••  you  are  stronger  than  I :  and,  chancellor  and  jus- 
ticiary as  I  am,  I  yield  to  force."  So  saying,  he  de- 
livered up  the  keys  of  the  Tower  to  John. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that,  after  these  proceed- 
ings, Longchamp  should  be  left  at  large,  and  aOowed 
to  escape  from  the  kingdom.  It  appears,  however, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  put  on  an  unseemly  disgatse. 
Some  fishermen^s  wives  saw  the  tall  figure  of  a 
woman  sitting  on  the  sea*shore  near  Dover,  with  a 
web  of  cloth  under  one  arm  and  a  mercer^s  yard- 
measure  in  the  right  hand :  upon  a  nearer  inepec- 
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tion,  the  women  discovered  under  the  *«  green  hood'* 
the  '*btock  hce  and  new  ehom  beard  of  a  man."^ 
It  WW  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  the  regent,  the  ohanoel- 
br,  on  his  way  to  Normandy  f  John  appointed  the 
Arthbishop  of  Rouen  grand  justiciary  and  chanceHor 
is  his  place,  end  sequestrated  the  revenues  of  his 
bishopric  to  answer  for  public  moneys  which  he- was 
Mcussd  of  having  dissipated  or  pnriomed.  His 
enemies  said  that,  when  expelled  from  office,  be 
ieft  nothing  behind  him  in  the  treasury  except  empty 
chests  and  the  keys.  It  is  very  probable  that  Long- 
champ  did  not  leave  much  specie,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  Richard  had  been  constantly  call- 
log  npon  him  for  money,  and  had  lefb  him  heavy 
debts  to  discharge ;  and  the  cfaancettor  offered  to 
acconot  for  every  fiurtbing  which  had  oome  into  his 
buds.  He  maintained  in  the  face  of  the  world  that 
his  belof  ed  master  had  never  ordered  his  removal, 
which  had  been  effected  by  force,  in  order  that  John 
might  with  the  more  ease  usurp  the  crown.  The 
Pope,  to  whom  be  wrote  from  Normandy,  took  this 
new  of  the  case,  and  wannly  espoused  Longehamp^s 
quarrel,  deneoncing  excommunication  against  all 
those  who  had  seised  his  authority.  This  time  the 
utthema  had  little  or  no  offect,  for  not  a  bishop  in 
England  woaU  obey  the  commands  of  Pope  or 
legtta.  The  displaced  nunister  wrote  to  his  master, 
who  sssured  him  that  he  had  not  withdrawn  his 
confidence  from  him,  and  it  should  appear  (  we 
venture  no  poaitxve  assertion  where  all  is  mystery 
tod  confiisbn)  that  Rk^ard  made  representations 
to  his  mother  in  his  behalf,  for  in  the  following  year 
Loogchamp  whb  in  friendly  correspondence  with 
Elesnor,  and  aoou  after,  through  her  means,  with 
John  hhnself,  who  had  probably  not  found  all  he 
expected  in  the  new  chief  justiciary,  the  Archbishop 
of  Boaen,— «  man  acknowledged  by  all  parties  as  a 
prudent  and  upright  minister,  one  who  conducted 
himself  mildly  and  conscientiously,  refusing  all 
bribes,  and  daeidtng  equkably  and  according  to  kiw. 
Prince  John,  on  the  contrary,  was  only  to  be  gained 
by  money,  ami  when  Longchamp  made  him  a  large 
oifer  for  repurchasing  his  placea,  he  invited  the  ex- 
ile bsek  to  England,  promising  to  reinstate  him. 
Eleanor,  it  is  said,  had  been  already  propitiated  by 
f:ifts  vid  promises  ;  and  she  certainly  joined  John  in 
setting  up  Longchamp,  and  endeavoring  to  persuade 
the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  and  the  other  prelates 
and  nobles  to  reinstate  the  legate.  John,  who,  in 
&ct,  had  displaced  Longchamp  under  a  color  of 
acting  in  obedience  to  his  brother's  orders,  now  un- 
blushingly  urged  that  it  would  much  displease  the 
king  to  know  how  Longchamp  had  been  removed 
from  the  government  without  his  command.  It  is 
quite  eyident  that  this  fickle,  selfish  prince  only 
winted  to  make  money.  A  council  being  assembled 
at  London  during  these  negotiations,  a  messenger 
suddenly  presented  himself,  and  announced  the  ar- 

V:dcniBt  fiiCMm  honmii  Bigram  •(  noritar  TMaoi.— Hored.  We 
^««  onittod  tlM  iad*Uc«t«  aad  tMfwoteMc  i»nt  of  the  ttnry  of 
■^^..Mtp^i  eeeape  which  wn  written  hy  Hngh,  Bishop  of  Coven- 
^7.  ibe  latter  numj  of  Um  ehaaoeUor.  Peter  of  Bloie  took  Hogh  to 
*'*««>t  f«  this  satire,  which  wms  erideatly  intended  to  put  Lony- 
^^••P  ia  a  Bore  ridJcnlMs  and  deyradinf  light  than  ArehMshop 
(^«o9r<>7  titd  been  ia  at  the  same  piaee.— Dm-er 


rival  of  his  master  Longchamp,  *»  legate  and  chan- 
cellor,*' at  Dover.  Alarmed  at  this  intelligence,  the 
new  ministers  sent  for  John,  who  soon  appeared  and 
told  liiem  that  Longchamp  defied  them  aU,  provided 
he  could  obtain  his  (John's)  protection,  for  which 
he  offered  700/.,  to  be  paid  within  a  week ;  and  he 
concluded  this  significant  speech  by  saying  that  he 
was  in  great  want  of  money,  and  that  •«  a  word  to 
the  wise  is  enough."  Such  a  monition  could  not  be 
misunderstood,  and,  anxious  to  prevent  the  return 
of  their  great  rival,  the  ministers  agreed  to  buy  John 
off  by  lending  him  500/.  from  the  king's  treasury. 
Johb  then  withdrew  his  proposition ;  Eleanor  did 
the  same,  and  a  harsh  and  threatening  letter  was 
addressed  to  Longchamp  in  the  name  of  the  qneeOf 
the  clergy,  and  the  people,  insisting  upon  his  im- 
mediate departure  from  England.*  The  fallen 
minister  withdrew  again  to  Normandy,  there  to 
await  the  return  of  his  master. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  government  in  England. 
On  the  continent,  the  French  king,  who  was  in  close 
correspond  eoce  with  Earl  John,  and  who  disregarded 
all  his  solemn  oaths,  was  preparing  most  dishonorably 
to  take  advantage  of  Richard's  absence.  Almost  as 
soon  as  he  returned  to  France,  PhiHp  had  demanded 
the  cession  of  Oisors  and  the  other  places  in  the 
Vexin  constituting  the  dower  of  that  princess, 
together  with  the  person  of  Alice,  whom,  strange 
to  say,  he  offered  in  marriage  to  John,  who  (stranger 
still)  listened  to  the  proposition  with  a  wilhng  ear. 
The  governor  of  Normandy  replied  that  he  had  no 
orders  from  his  master;  and  all  of  them  knew  that, 
by  the  treaty  of  Messina,  these  restitutions  were  not 
to  be  made  until  the  return  of  Richard.  Philip  then 
threatened  to  invade  Normandy;  but,  when  his 
army  was  pertly  assembled,  seme  of  the  French 
noUes  refused  to  accompany  him,  alleging  the  oaths 
they  had  taken  to  protect  his  states,  and  in  no  way 
make  war  on  Richard  till  he  should  be  returned 
from  the  crusade.  As  the  Pope,  too,  expressed  his 
abhorrence  of  the  project  of  invasion,  and  threatened 
him  with  the  thunders  of  the  church,.  Philip  was 
obliged  to  renounce  his  disgraceful  enterprise,  and 
to  satisfy  himself  with  hatching  mischief  to  his  rival 
by  intrigues  still  more  disgraceful.  John,  it  appears, 
offered  no  objection  whatever  to  tbo  marriage  with 
Alice,  and  Philip  engaged  to  put  him  in  possession 
of  all  that  his  heart  had  so  long  coveted.'  These 
intrigues  were  in  full  activity  when  the  news  of 
Richard's  departure  from  the  Holy  Land  arrived  in 
England.  The  people  were  daily  expecting  his  ar- 
rival, when  vague  and  contradictory,  and  then  very 
inauspicious  intelligence  began  to  circulate.  Some 
returned  crusaders  asserted  that  he  must  have  fallen 
into  the  bands  of  the  Moors,  others  that  he  must 
have  perished  at  sea,  and  others  again  afiSrmed  that 
they  had  seen  the  ship  in  which  he  had  embarked 
safe  in  the  Italian  port  of  Brindisi.  We  are  sorry 
at  being  again  forced  to  reject  a  touching  and 
beautiful  legend,  but,  leaving  Blondel  in  the  con- 
genial hands  of  the  poets,  we  fear  that  in  historical 
soberness   we    must   attribute    the    discovery    of 

1  Palfrare,  Rot.  Cnr.  Reg. 
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Eichard'8  impriBonment  to  the  copy  of  a  letter 
from  his  jailer  Henry  to  Philip.  The  emperor 
told  the  king  that  the  enemy  of  the  empire — the 
disturber  of  France-^-was  loaded  with  chains  and 
safely  lodged  in  one  of  his  castles  of  the  Tyroli  where 
trusty  guards  watched  over  him,  day  and  night* 
with  drawn  swords.  This  discovery  shocked  and 
disgusted  all  Europe.  Longchamp,  who  was  still 
on  the  continent,  was  one  of- the  first  to  learn  it,  and 
the  first  to  adopt  measures  for  his  master's  deliyer- 
ance.  £arl  John  openly  rejoiced  at  the  intelli- 
gence ;  but  Richard's  English  subjects  voluntarily 
renewed  their  oaths  of  allegiance.  The  Arohbibhop 
of  Rouen,  and  the  bishops  and  barons,  met  at  Oxfordi 
and  immediately  sent  two  deputies  -—  the  abbots  of 
Broxley  and  Pont-Robert^^into  Germany  to  give 
the  king  advice  and  consolation.  Beyond  the  Alps, 
as  everyw4iere  else  where  the  cause  of  the  crusades 
was  cherished  and  Richard  known  as  the  greatest 
champion  of  the  cross,  a  most  violent  indignatio« 
was  excited.  The  Pope  at  onee  excommunicated 
Leopold,  the  Austrian  duke,  and  threatened  the 
emperor  with  the  same  sentence  unless  he  imme^ 
diately  liberated  Richard.  Seeing,  that  he  could  not 
work  his  ends  with  English  means,  John  hadtened 
over  to  Paris,  where  he  surrenderod  the  greater 
part  of  Normandy  to  the  French  king,  and  did  Philip 
homage  for  the  rest  of  his  brother's  continental  do- 
minions. He  then  engaged  some  troops  of  foreign 
mercenaries,  and  returned  homot  having  agreed 
vnth  his  aHy,  that  Philip  should  fall  upon  Normandy 
with  a  powerful  army,  while  he  overran  Englaiid. 

John  took  the  castles  of  Windsor  and  Wallingford, 
and,  marching  on  Loadoa,  reported  that  hiskrother 
was  dead  in  prison,  and  demanded  the  «rowa  as 
lawful  heir.  For  a  moment  the  steadinesa  of  the 
grand  justiciary,  the  Archbishop  of  Rouenv  was 
doubtful,  but  the  prelates  and  barons  raised  Richard's 
standard,  defeated  John's  mercenaries,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  retreat.  He,  howeven,  obtained  an 
armistice,  during  which  he  extended  the  threads  of 
his  intrigues.  Philip  was  still  lees  fortunate  in 
Normandy ;  for,  after  advancing  to  Rouen,  he  was 
beaten  by  the  indignant  and  enthusiastk;  people, 
commanded  by  Richard's  old  comrodev  the  htBire 
Earl  of  Leicester,  who  had  got  safely  from  Pales- 
tine, and  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  most  disgraoefnl 
retreat  into  his  own  territories. 

In  the  mean  time>  thongh  irritated  by  the  indig- 
nities he  sutfered,  and  at  times  depressed  by  the 
notion  that- his  subjects  would  abandon,  him— a 
captive  as  he  was  in  the  hands  of  his  ungenereos 
enemies  —  Richard's  sanguine  and  jovial  spirit 
saved  him  from  any  long  fits  of  despair  or  despond- 
ence. He  whiled  away  the  weary  hours  by  singing 
or  composing  troubadour  rerses,^  and  when  tired  of 

A  Tb*  Ian  ttuiaa  of  RiolMnI  hare  all  bom  ksttlmt  a  aliort  notm 
nf  hit,  written  in  pnpoQ,  hw  boon  fnmmi.  Tho  foUowing  pMnges 
from  Mr.  £llii*«  trmnslation  will  gitt  an  idea  of  it.  There  ii  more 
paihoi  in  it  tkan  might  ba  ezpectoii ;  hat  meet  man  oan  b«  path»iic 
iihout  their  own  attffehofa  :— 

If  captiye  wight  attempt  the  tonefal  etrafai, 

Hie  Toice,  belike,  foil  dolefallj  will  ■oond ; 
Yet,  to  the  lad.  Hie  cooilbrt  to  eomplaia. 

p<-ipn<<«  hov*  !  Ntore :  *nA  pmrniaee  abonod  ; 


this  resource,  he  caroused  with  his  keepers,  who 
seem  to  have  been  about  equally  pleased  with  hii 
music,  his  facetiousness,  and  his  powers  of  drinking. 
Borne  down  by  the  weight  of  European  opioion, 
and  the  authority  of  the  church*  the  emperor  wu 
at  length  obliged  to  relax  his  hold ;  aqd  Longchamp, 
vi^o  was  Qow  with  Richard,  seems  to  have  been  ui* 
stni mental'  in  inducing  him  to  produce  hia  captive 
before  the  diet  at  Hagenau.  Richard  was  oa  hit 
way  to  that  place,  when  the  two  abbots  di^mtched 
from  Ettgtand  first  met  him.  He  received  them  ia 
a  gay  and.  courteous  manner.  The  full  accoootB 
they  gatve  him  of  his  brother's  treachery  made  hiio 
look  grave;,  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment,  and  he 
said,  latching,  *'  My  brother  John,  however,  wiD 
never  gain  a  kingdom  by  his  valor."  On  hia  arriviJ 
at  Hagenau,  Richard  was  received  with  a  show  of 
courtesy ;  but  hia  first  interview  with  the  emperor 
was  diaconragtug.  Henry  revealed  all  his  avarice 
and  unjustifiable  pretensions,  and  made  many  de- 
mands, with  which  his  captive  would  not  comply, 
saying  he  woukl  rath«r  die  where  he  was,  than  so 
drain  hia  kingdom  and  degrade  hia  crown.  On  the 
ibllowing  day,  Richard  appeared  before  the  diet  of 
the  empire ;  and  Henry,  who  had  no  r^ht  over 
him,  except  what  he  gained. by  treachery  and  force, 
and  from  the  exploded  theory  of  the  imperial  su- 
premacy over  ail  the  kings  of  the  west,  accused  him 
of  many  crimes. and  misdemeanors,  the  chief  of 
which  were:  *-^l.  His  alliance  with  Tancred,  the 
usurper  of  Sicily.  2.  His  treatment  of  Isaac,  the 
Christian  sovereign  of  Cyprus.  3.  His  insults  of- 
fered to  the  Duke  of  Austria,  and  through  him  to 
the  whole  German  nation.  4.  His  impeding  the 
emaade  by  his  quarrels  with  the  Freaicfa  king.  6. 
His  having  employed  assassins  to  murder  Conrad 
of  Montferrat^  6.  The  most  impndent  charge  of 
alt-^his  having  concluded  a  base  truce  with  Saladin, 
and  left  Jerusalem  in  his  hands.  Richard,  after 
asserting  that/his  myal  digQity  exempted  him  from 
answering  before  any  jurisdiction  except  that  of 
Heaven,  yet  condescended,  for  the  sake  of  his  rep- 
•utatiotty  to  justify  his  oondnoC  before  tihat  august  as- 
sembly, which  was  composed  of  all  lh«  eodesiastical 
and  seeuhir  prinoes  of  Germany.  His  speech  is  not 
given  by  any  original  writer,  but  it  is  stated  by 

Shame  on  the  niggards !    Since,  these  winters  twain 
UntunsomM,  still  I  bear  a  tyrant's  chain. 
Full  well  they  know,  my  lonis  and  nobles  all, 
OfEnglaiui,  NortnaiMly,  OoleiiiM,  Puieum, 
Ne'er  did  I  sjight  my  pooraat  ▼aasal'k  cidl. 

Bat  all  whom  wealth  could  buy  from  chains  withdrrw 
Not  in  reproach  I  speak,  nor  idly  rain, 
Bttt  I  al(ni*  tiapititd  bmr  Ita  vkaia. 
My  fata  will  ehow,  '*  di»  dangeeu  and  Chi  «n«e 

Alik*  repel  o«r  kindred  nA  Qor  fhends." 
Here  am  I  left  their  paltry  gold  to  sa^e ! 

Sad  fate  is  mine  ;  bat  worse  their  crime  attends. 
Their  lonl  will  die  t  tbeir  «ooieieiiea  shall  nnaiii, 
Aad  tell. bow  1m^  I  w,^  ihia  gaUing  chaio. 
There  am  three  mare  tftaioM  ia  lihe  aame  atmin.    4<aC)Cher  >if- 
9€iUe,  atthhnted  to  Raohsid,  ia  praaerfed.    It  ie  aiMraesed  lo  his 
ooaaiti,  Gimnt  Ooy  of  Aateegve*  whan  it  teiMwchea  for  iukewanii- 
aeM  in  not  taking  np  ansa  ngaiBrt  tlM  ti»ltar,  King  PhUi^   One 
pvmge  ia  eorioaa— "  Tke  deaiw  e#  buiUaig'  ettang  caallM  nakes  yoa 
ftngetfal  of  ladiea  aad  gallantry.    Yoa  are  no  mem  «ean  at  howen  ur 
toamamanta.    Hata  a  oan  of  the  Fianoli ;  th^  ve  JiORbaids  io  tfaetr 
dealings.**— At«r.  Trauhad. 
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Horedea  and  other  contemporaries,  that  his  reply 
to  al]  the  eharges  was  manly,  clear,  and  convincing 
—that  his  eloquence  filled  the  members  of  the  diet 
with  admiration,  and  left  no  suspicion  of  guilt  in 
their  miods.^  Matthew  Paris  says  that  the  emperor 
was  coimnced  of  Plantagenef  s  innocence,  and  that 
he  treated  him  thenceforth  •  with  humanity.  He 
etill  however,  exacted  a  heavy  ransom,  though  it  is 
difficalt  to  understand  by  what  right,  or  under  what 
decent  pretext,  be  could  detain  Richard,  or  put  him 
to  ransom,  if  his  innocence  was  acknowledged.  But 
there  was  no  right  in  the  transaction — ^no  decency 
in  the  actors  in  it ;  it  began  in  revenge,  and  was  to 
end  in  money,  and  as  much  money  as  could  be  pos- 
sibly obtained,  without  a  care  or  a  thought  about 
gnitt  or  innocence.  After  fixing  one  price,  the 
emperor  raised  it  to  another,  and  the  bai^n  was 
protracted  for  five  tedious  months,  during  which, 
though  bis  fetters  were  removed,  Richard  was  still 
kept  in  prison.  This  was,  no  doubt,  the  most 
anxioos  and  most  painful  part  of  his  captivity.  He 
tent  Longchamp,  as  his  chancellor,  to  the  council  of 
regency,  to  press  the  raising  of  the  ransom.  The 
captivity  of  the  king,  or  superior  lord,  was  a  case 
eepeciaby  provided  for  by  the  feudal  tenures  on 
which  the  vassala  of  the  crown  and  others  held  their 
estates;  and  a  tax  of  twenty  shillinga  was,  there- 
fore, imposed  on  every  knight's  fee.  The  clergy 
and  huty  were  besides  called  upon  for  a  fourth  part 
of  their  yearly  incomes.  While  the  money  was 
slowly  raising,  the  emperor  still  kept  increasing  his 
demands.  At  last,  oo  the  22d  of  September,  1193, 
the  terms  were  fixed.  It  was  agreed  that  Richard 
shoald  pay  100,000  marks  of  pure  silver  of  Cologne 
standard  to  the  imperial  conrt ;  that  he  was  also  to 
pay  50,000  marks  to  the  emperor  and  the  Duke  of 
Austria  coDJoiotly,  giving  sixty  hostages  to  the  em- 
peror for  30,000  marks,  and  other  hostages  to  the 
Dake  of  Austria  for  20,000  marks;  on  condition, 
however,  tint  diese  50,000  marks  were  to  be  re- 
mitted altogether  if  Richard  performed  certain  pri- 
vate promiaee.  Several  clauses  of  this  treaty  were 
either  secret  err  added  aftervmrd.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  Richard  should  restm^  Isaac  of  Cypms 
to  his  liberty,  diough  not  to  his  dominions,  and  de- 
liver Isaac's  beoutifai  dangfaier  to  the  care  of  the 
Dake  of  Austria,  and  send  bis  own  niece,  Eleanor 
of  Brittany,  the  sister  of  young  Arthur,  to  be  mar- 
ried to  the  Duke  of  Austria's  son.  Henry,  on  his 
side,  agreed  to  aid  Richard  against  all  his  enemies ; 
tnd,  that  he  might  have  the  air  ef  giving  something 
for  BO  much  money,  invested  him  with  the  feudal 
Bofercignty  of  the  kingdom  of  Arlos,.or  Provence — 
an  obsolete  ri^it  which  the  emperors  long  claimed 
without  being  able  to  enforce  it.  According  to 
Hoveden,  one  of  the  Tery  beat  of  contemporary  au- 
thorities, Rachardy  in  an  assembly  of  the  German 

I  Ridurd  prodaced  two  l«tt«ra  from  the  OM'Man  of  the  Moantain, 
•r  ft*  1Mnc«Aor.4h«  A— ■■Higj.  uto  Hn  tban)  gloried  in  k^viof 
ftimi  the  Motdcr  if  the  llfeit|Q«n  of  MaattBmtf  b§emn  ifaeniav- 
<1M«  UA  rabted  end  ftiatidwed  -om  of  hie  aobjecie.  Theee  letteia 
uv  fcMrilly-eM  doim  mt  ejpHiiaiM ;  hot  they  eiey  ha^e  b«M  written, 
ud^  te  Sir  Amw*  MaekhMeeh  rMurke,  the  imeki]fii>  benda  of  the 
cbtwiiein*  wey  have  diaflgured  then,  without  enenaohiUff  on  then- 
•<i<«aBtid  tnith.    Bat,  troe  or  £riae,  euoh  eridenoe  was  aearoely 


princes  and  English  envoys,  by  delivering  the  cap 
from  his  head,  resigned  his  crown  into  the  hands  of 
Henry,  who  restored  it  to  him  again,  to  be  held  as 
a  fief  of  the  empire,  with  the  obligation  attached  to 
it,  of  paying  a  yearly  tribute  of  5000  pounds.  But 
is  there  not  some  error  in  the  transmissum  of  this 
statement,  or  was  not  the  fanciful  crown  of  Aries 
here  intended  ?  Such  a  debasing  tender  may,  how- 
ever, have  been  made  by  Richard  to  cajole  the  Ger- 
man, and  defeat  the  active  intrigues  of  his  brother 
John  and  King  Philip.  These  precious  confederates 
offered  to  pay  the  emperor  a  much  larger  sum  than 
that  fixed  for  the  ransom,  if  he  would  detain  Richard 
in  captivity.  Henry  was  greatly  tempted  by  the 
bait ;  but  the  better  feelings  of  th^  Grerman  princes, 
who  had  attended  the  diet,  compeUed  him  to  keep 
his  bargain.  More  difficulties  than  might  have  been 
expected  were  encountered  in  obtaining  the  money 
for  the  ransom ;  and  what  was  procured  seems  to 
have  been  raised  almost  wholly  in  England,  the  con* 
tinental  dominions  contributing  little  or  nothing.  In 
our  island,  the  plate  of  all  churches  or  monasteries 
was  taken ;  the  Cistercian  monks,  who  had  no  plate, 
^ve  up  their  wool ;  and  England,  in  the  words  of 
an  M  annalist,  '*  from  sea  to  sea  was  reduced  to  the 
utmost  distress."  Seventy  thousand  marks  were 
sent  over  to  Germany,  and  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary,  1194,  Richard  was  at  length  freed.*  He  landed 
at  Sandwich,  on  the  13th  of  March,  after  an  absence 
of  more  than  four  years — about  fourteen  months  of 
which  he  had  passed  in  the  prisons  of  the  duke  aiid 
emperor.  Though  they  had  been  sorely  fleeced, 
the  English  people  received  him  with  an  enthusi- 
astic and  honest  joy.  There  wad,  it  appears,  wealth 
enough  left  to  give  him  a  magnificent  reception  in 
London ;  and  (me  of  the  Gtoman  barons  who  ac-* 
oompanied  him  is  said  to  have  exchumed,  ^«  Oh  king ! 
if  our  emperor  had  suspected  this,  you  would  not 
have  been  let  off  so  lightly.'*'  After  spending  only 
three  days  at  London,  he  headed  such  troops  as 
were  ready,  and  marched  against  Nottingham  Cas- 
tle, belonging  to  Earl  John,  which  surrendered  at 
discretion.  As  for  John  himself,  being  timely  ad- 
vised by  his  ally,  Philip,  who  wrote  to  him,  as  soon 
as  he  learned  Richard's  deliverance,  »^  Take  oare  of 
yourself ••^^ the  devil  is  broken  loose," — he  had  put 
hhnself  in  safety  at  a  distance.  On  the.dOth  of 
March,  Richard  held  a  great  council  at  Nottingham, 
at  which  it  urafl  determined,  among  other  things, 
that,  if  John  did  not  appear  within  forty  days,  aU 
his  estates  iti  Rugland  should  be  forfeited,  and  that 
the  ceremony  ef  the  .kingNi  coronation  should  be 
repeated,in  order  that  every  unfavorable  impression 
whidi  his  captivity  had  made  might  be  thereby 
effaced.^  Acoerdingly,  he  was  recrowned  with 
great  pomp^nbtat  Westminsteri^butat  Winchester) 
on  the  feast  of  Easter.  AU  his  attention  was  again 
turned  to  tbe  raising  of  money;  and  *he  proceeded 
with  as  litt!^  scrupte  or  detjcUcy  as  he  had  done  four 

t  Hored.— Brompt.-^lMceto.— NBWt>.-iMatt.  Par.— Rytoer,  Potd.— 
Miohaad.  Hiet.  dee  Croiudee.— Mille,  HfeV.  Cmaadta.— Raunier, 
Hmue  of  HohensUnfeti. 

>  Brompt.— HemlBg<btd«  . 

>  It  appears  that  Richard  was  apposed  to  this  reooroaatlon,  hnt- 
sabmitted  to  it  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  cooacii. 
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yean  before,  wben  filling  his  purse  for  the  holy 
war.  He  resumed  many  of  the  estates  which  he 
had  then  alienated  or  sold,  and  took  from  several 
individuals  the  employments  and  offices  which  they 
had  bought,  selling  them  all  again  to  the  best 
bidders* 

A.D.  1194.  Even  from  a  nature  much  less  fiery 
and  vindictive  than  Richard^s,  the  forgiveness  of 
such  injuries  as  had  been  inflicted  by  the  French 
king  could  scarcely  be  expected.  Philip,  moreover, 
who  during  his  confinement  had  sent  him  back  his 
homage,  was  now  actually  in  arms  within,  or  upon 
the  frontiers  of,  his  continental  states.  Richard 
prepared  fbr  war,  and  his  people  of  England  were 
as  eager  for  it  as  himself.  About  the  middle  of 
May,  he  landed  at  Barfleur,  in  Normandy,  bent  on 
revenge.  He  was  met  at  his  landing  by  his  craven- 
hearted  brother  John,  who  threw  himself  at  his 
feet,  and  implored  forgiveness..  At  the  interces- 
sion of  his  mother  Eleanor,  Richard  forgave  him, 
and  received  him  into  favor.  This  is  a  noble  trait,  and 
a  wonderful  one,  considering  the  amount  of  the  prov- 
ocation and  the  barbarous  usages  of  the  times.  •*  I  for- 
give him,**  said  Ri6hard,  ^*  and  hope  I  shall  as  easily 
forget  his  injuries  as  he  will  forget  my  pardon.** » 
The  demoniac  character  of  John  was  placed  in  a 
not  less  forcible  light.  To  return  to  his  brother,  he 
had  deserted  from  Philip,  to  Whom  he  liad  sworn 
that  he  would  never  make  peace  without  his  con- 
currence :  so  far,  however,  his  step  was  a  usual 
one ;  but  he  further  impressed  it  with  his  inherent 
treachery  and  ferocity.  Before  quitting  Philip's 
party,  he  invited  to  dinner  all  the  officers  of  the 
garrison  which  that  king  had  placed  in  Evreux,  and 
massacred  them  all  during  the  entertainment.  His 
hands  were  wet  with*this  blood  when  he  waited 
upon  Richard ;  but*  with  all  his  vices,  we  think  too 
well  of  the  Lion-heart  to  believe  that  such  a  deed 
fiieilitated  his  pardon.  Although  begun  with  fury, 
this  campaign  was  carried  on  rather  languidly  and 
o&  a  confined  scale,  in  .part  owing  to  the  impover- 
ished state  of  Richani*B  exchequer,  and  in  part  to 
the  disaflfection  prevalent  in  most  of  his  dominions 
on  the  continent.  He,  however,  defeated  Philip  in 
several  engagements,  took  several  towns,  and  in 
one'  encounter  got  possession  of  his  adversary's  mil- 
itery  chest,  together  with  the  cartulary,  the  records, 
and  the  archives  of*  the  crown.  The  campaign  ter- 
minated,' on  the  23d  of  July,  in  a  truce  for  one 
year. 

A.B.  1195.  Hubert  Walter,  who  had  been  lately 
ttBranced  from  the  biriiopric  of  Salisbury  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  was  appointed  guardi- 
an of  England  and  grand  justiciitry.  He  had  shown 
his  bravery  and  attachment  to  Richard  in  the  wars 
of  Palestine;  and  now  he  displayed  admirable  talent 
ai&d  conduct  as  a  peaceful  minister.  He  deserved 
better  times,  and  a  more  prudent  master.  He  had 
been  eductited  under  the  great  Ranulf  de  Gliuiville, 
and  was  versed  in  the  science  of  the  English  laws. 
Under  his  administration  the  justices  made  their 
regular  circuits ;  a  general  tranquillity  was  restored ; 
and  men,  gradually  recovering  from  the  late  opprea- 

^  Brompl. 


sions  and  vexations,  began  to  be  reanimated  with 
the  spirit  of  order  and  industry.  The  absence  of 
the  king  might  have  been  felt  as  a  real  benefit  to 
the  nation,  had  it  not  been  for  his  constant  demands 
for  money  to  carry  on  his  wars  abroad,  and  com- 
plete the  payment  of  his  ransom,  which  demands 
frequently  obliged  the  minister  to  act  contrary  to 
the  conviction  of  his  better  judgment  and  his  con- 
science. Hubert,  however,  seems  to  hate  raised 
more  money  with  less  actual  violence  and  injustice 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Longcharap  was 
employed  in  some  important  embassies,  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  office  of  chancellor  till  his  death, 
which  happened  about  a  year  before  that  of  his 
master. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  preceding  year  death  had 
delivered  Richard  from  a  part  of  his  anxieties. 
Fearing  that  the  brutal  Leopold  would  take  the 
lives  of  the  hostages  placed  in  his  hands,  the  Eng- 
lish king  fulfilled  one  of  his  agreements,  by  send- 
ing the  Princess  of  Cyprus  and  his  niece,  "  The 
Maid  of  Brittflny,**  into  Germany.  Before  the 
ladies  reached  Vienna  they  received  news  of  the 
duke's  death.  As  he  was  tilting  on  St.  Stephen's 
day,  his  horse  fell  upon  him,  and  crushed  his  foot ; 
a  mortification  ensued ;  and,  when  his  physicians 
told  him  he  must  die,  he  was  seized  with  dread 
and  remorse ;  and,  to  obviate  some  of  the  eHecti  of 
the  excommunication  under  which  he  still  lay,  he 
ordered  that  the  English  hostages  should  be  set 
free,  and  that  the  money  he  had  extorted  sboald 
be  returned  to  Richard.'  When  war  broke  ont 
again  in  France — ^which  it  did  before  the  term  of 
the  truce  had  expired — it  was  carried  on  in  a  desul- 
tory manner,  and  a  strange  treaty  of  peace  was 
proposed,  by  which  Richard  was  to  give  *•  the  Maid 
of  Brittany,"  who  had  returned  to  him  on  learning 
the  Duke  of  Austria's  d^ath,  in  marriage  to  the 
son  of  the  French  king.  Peace  waa,  however, 
concluded  at  the  end  of  the  year  without  this  mar- 
riage. 

Great  discontents  had  long  prevailed  hi  London, 
on  account  of  the  unequal  assessment  of  the  taxes; 
the  poor,  it  is  alleged,  were  made  to  pay  ont  of  all 
proportion  with  the  rich.  The  people  found  aii 
advocate  and  champion  in  WiUiam  Fita-Osbert, 
commonly  called  •«  Longbeard** — a  man  of  great  ac- 
tivity and  energy,  "somewhat  learned  and  very 
eloquent,"  who,  in  his  first  proceedings,  seemd  to 
have  been  perfectly  in  the  right.  He  went  over  to 
the  continent  to  lay  his  complaints  before  the  kiog ; 
and  as  he  admitted  that  the  war  which  called  for 
so  much  money  was  perfectly  just,  and  even  neces- 
sary ;  and  as  he  contended  for  nothing  more  than 
that  the  rich  shonld  not  throw  all  the  burden  of  the 
supplies  upon  the  poor,  Richard  received  him  with- 
out anger,  and  promised  that  the  matter  should  be 
properly  examined.  It  appears,  however,  that 
nothing  Was  done.  Longbeard  then  (a.i).  H^^) 
had  recourse  to  secret  political  associations— an 
expedient  always   dangerous,  but  particularly  ^ 

1  It  does  iMtt  itppear  what  ymrt,  or  whetbcr  kdj,  of  tbe  wtney  «** 
rettontd.  It  is  asserted  that  Riobard*s  ranaom  was  spent  ia  be»Q^* 
fying  and  furtifying  Vieaat. 
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with  an  aneDlightened  people.  Fifty-two  thousand 
persons  are  said  to  have  sworn  implicit  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  their  «*  advocate,"  the  *«  savior  of 
the  poor/'  whose  somewhat  obscure  and  mystical 
haraDgues/  delivered  every  day  at  St.  Paul*s  Cross, 
filled  the  wealthier  citizens  with  alarm. 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  Fitz-Osbert  now  became  a 
dangerous  demagogue,  but  the  particular  accusa- 
tion brought  against  him  is  curious :  he  was  charged 
with  inflaming  the  poor  and  middling  people  with 
the  love  of  liberty  and  happiness.    He  was  cited  to 
ippear  before  a  great  council  of  prelates  and  nobles ; 
be  went,  but  escorted  by  so  many  of  the  inferior 
classes,  who  proclaimed   him  **the  king  of  the 
poor/*  that  it  was  not  considered  safe  to  proceed 
t^DSt  him.     The  agents  of  government  then  en- 
dearored  to  gain  over  a  part  of  the  mob,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  a  cunning  alternation  of  promises  and 
threats.    The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
other  justiciaries  met  the  poorest  citizens  on  several 
oceaaions,  and  at  last  induced  them  to  give  up  many 
of  their  children  as  hostages  for  their  peaceable 
behavior.    Longbeard,  however,  was  still  so  for- 
midable that  they  durst  not  arrest  him  openly*   One 
Geoffrey,  and  another  wealthy  citizen  whose  name 
is  Dot  recorded,  undertook  to  seize  him  by  surprise : 
they  watched  aU   his  motions   for   several  days, 
being  always  followed  by  a  body  of  armed  men 
ready  to  act  at  their  signal.     At  length  they  caught 
him  as  he  was  walking  quietly  along  with  only  nine 
adherents.    They  approached  him  as  if  they  had  no 
business  with  him,  but  when  sufficiently  near  they 
laid  hands  on  him,  and  the  armed  men,  who  were 
concealed  close  at  hand,  ran  up  to  secure  him.  Long- 
beard  drew  his  knife,  stabbed  Geoffrey  to  the  hearty 
and  then  with  his  comrades  foiight  his  way  to  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  of  Arches,    He  barricaded  the 
church  tower,  and  there  made  a  desperate  resist- 
ance,   pn  the  fourth  day  fire  was  set  to  the  tower, 
ud  the  besieged  were  driven  forth  by  the  flames. 
They  were  all  taken  and  bound,  and,  while  they 
were  bbdiog  Longbeard,  the  son  of  that  Geoffrey 
whom  he  had  slain  plunged  his  long  knife  into  his 
bowels.    He  fell,  but  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  die 
there.    Wounded  and  bleeding  as  he  was,  they 
tied  him  to  the  tall  of  .a  horse,  and  so  dragged  him 
to  the  Tower,  whera  he  was  presented  to  the 
•rchbisbop-regent,  who  presently  sentenoed  him 
to  the  gaUows.  .  From  the.  Tower  they  dragged 
him  at  the  same  horse's  tail  to  >*  the  £hns"  in  West 
Smithfield^  and  there  hanged  him  on  a  high  gibbet, 
uMi  his  nine  companions  abng  with  hink 

The  mob,  who  had  done  nothing  to  rescue  him 
vhile  living,  honored  him .  as  ^  saint  and  martyr 
when  dead.  They.stole  away  the  gibbet  on  which 
be  was  banged,  and  distributed  it  in  precious  mor- 
•«Ii  for  relics;  they  preserved  the  viery  dust  on 
which  he  had  trod ;  and  by  degrees  not  only  the 
P^ple  in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  but  the 
peasantry  from  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  made 
pilgrimages  to  Smithfield,  believing  that  miracles 

'It  tfipwn  tliat  Fits-OriMTt,  or  Lonfbeanl,  took  a  t«zt  from 
"cnport,  ukl  f»T«  to  "hin  poltticml  diicodrMi  tb«  form  and  charactar 
Ha  vora  bia  baaid  that  ha  might  look  lika  » (roa  Saxoa. 


were  wrought  on  the  spot  where  the  **  king  of  the 
poor"  had  breathed  his  last.  The  archbishop  sent 
troops  to  .disperse  these  rustic  enthusiasts ;  but, 
driven  away  by  day,  they  reassembled  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night;  and  it  was  not  until  a  permanent 
guard  was  established  on  the  spot,  and  many  men 
and  women  had  been  scourged  and  thrown  into 
prison,  that  the  pilgrimages  were  stopped,  and  the 
popular  enthusiasm  and  ferment  abated.^  Not 
many  months  after  these  events  England  was  afflicted 
with  a  dreadful  scarcity,  and  the  famine  was  accom- 
panied or  followed  by  the  plague,  a  frequent  visitor 
in  those  ages,  but  which,  on  this  particular  occasion, 
committed  unusual  havoc.  The  monasteries  alone 
were  exempted. 

A.D.  1197.  A  war,  contemptible  in  its  results, 
but  savagely  cruel,  again  broke  out  between  Rich- 
ard and  Pkilip,  and  ended  when  their  barons  were 
tired  of  it,  or  when  they,  the  kings,  had  no  more 
money  to  purchase  the  services  of  Brabanters  and 
other  mercenaries.  Even  had  the  vengeance  of 
Richard  been  less  implacable,  and  the  ambition  of 
Philip  to  establish  hb  supremacy  in  France,  at  the 
cost  of  the  Plantagenets,  a  less  fixed  and  ruling 
passion,  there  were  othe/  causes  which  would  have 
sufliced  for  the  disturbance  of  peace.  In  Brittany 
the  rule  or  paramount  authority  of  the  English  king 
was  most  unpopular,  and  the  same  was  the  case  in . 
Aquitaine,  where  Bertrand  de  Bom,  who  had  so , 
often  intrigued  with  Richard  against  his  father. 
Henry,  was  now  intriguing  with  the  French  king 
against  Richard.  In  both  these  states  some  of  the . 
most  powerful  of  Richard*s  vassals  raised  the  ban- 
ner of  war,  and,  at  times  separately,  at  times  united 
with  French  troops,  they  fought  with  the  view  of 
emapcipating  their  country  from  the  Plantagenets* 
not  heeding  the  obvious  danger  of  only  changing 
masters  and  bearing  the  yoke  of  Philip.  The  Earl, 
of  Toulouse  also  declared  war  in  the  south,  and, 
changing  from  an  ally  into  an  enemy,  the  Earl  of. 
Flanders  in  the  north  at  one  time  menaced  Richard 
with  bis  dangerous  attacks.  Though  surprised  and 
defeated  by  the  Bretons  at  Carhaix,  and  beaten 
again  by  the  Bretons  united  with  some  troops  of 
France  near  Aumale,  Richard,  on  the  whole,  main* 
tained  his  usual  superiority  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  Earl  of  Toulouse  was  reconciled  by  a  treaty  of 
family  alliance,  Richard  bestowing  on  him  the  hand 
of  his  sister  Joan,  the  queen-dowager  of  Sicily." 

The  most  memorable  incident  of  this  campaign 
was  the  capture  of  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  a  near 
connection  to  the  .French  king,  and  one  of  the  most, 
bitter  of  Richard*s  enemies.  He  was  taken,  fight* 
ing  in  complete  armor,  by  Marchadee«  the  leader, 
of  the  Brabanters  in  Richard*s  service.  The  king, 
ordered  him  to  be  loaded  with  irons,  and  cast  into 
a  dungeon  in  Rouen  Castle.  Two  of  his  chaplains 
waited  on  Richard  to  implore  for  milder  treatment 
««You,  yourselves,  shall  judge  whether  I  am  not 
justified,**  said  Richard.    "This  man  has  done  ma. 

I  N«vb.^Ho«ad.^*<3an«ta^KnifhC0».-*IIatt.Piu. 

*  We  hare  mentiaoed  that  Quaao  Barengaria  and  tha  two  othar 
ladiei  reached  Sicily  lafely  from  Acre.  From  Sicily  they  went  to 
Roaae,  wlkara  Uia  Pa^  MUHaiiiad  than  aoa 
eaoaed  them  to  ba  eoodactad  to  Aqoitalna. 
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man}:  wrongs.  Much  I  could  forget,  but  not  this. 
When  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  and  when,  in 
consideration  of  my  royal  character,  they  were  be- 
ginning to  treat  me  more  gently,  and  with  some 
marks  of  respect,  your  master  arrived,  and  I  soon 
experienced  the  effect  of  his  visit;  over-night  he 
spoke  with  the  emperor,  and  the  next  morning  a 
chain  was  put  upon  me  such  as  ahorse  could  hardly 
bear.  What  he  now  merits  at  my  hands  declare 
yourselves,  and  be  just."  The  chaplains,  it  is 
said,  were  silent,  and  withdrew.  The  bishop  then 
addressed  the  Pope,  imploring  him  to  intercede. 
Celestine  rated  him  severely  on  his  flagrant  depart- 
ure from  the  canons  of  the  church;  and  told  him 
that  though  he  might  ask  mercy  as  a  friend,  he 
could  not  interfere  in  such  a  case  as  pope.  Soon 
after  this  the  pontiff  wrote  to  Richard,  imploring 
him  to  pity  **  his  son,"  the  bishop.  Richard,  who, 
like  most  of  his  Norman  predecessors,  was  not 
wanting  in  a  rude  wit  or  caustic  humor,  replied  to 
the  Pope,  by  sending  him  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais* 
coat  of  mail,  which  was  besmeared  with  blood,  and 
had  the  following  scroll  attached  to  it, — an  apposite 
quotation  from  the  Old  Testament, — "This  have 
we  found :  know  now  whether  it  be  thy  son's  coat 
or  no."  Though,  as  usual,  sorely  in  want  of  money, 
Richard  refused  ten  thousand  marks  which  were 
offered  as  a  ransom,  and  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  oc- 
cupied his  dungeon  and  wore  his  chains  till  Richard 
went  to  the  grave." ' 

In  the  month  of  September,  of  this  same  year, 
disease,  misfortune,  remorse,  and  a  premature  de- 
cay, did  the  English  king  justice  on  another  of  his 
foes.  The  Emperor  Henry  died  at  Messina,  after 
suffering  an  extremity  of  humiliation  at  the  hands 
of  his  Sicilian  wife ;  and  in  his  dying  moments  he 
confessed  his  shameful  injustice  to  Richard,  and 
ordered  that  the  money  he  had  extorted  as  his  ran- 
som should  be  restored.  Though  a  bishop  was 
charged  with  a  message  to  Richard,  and  though  the 
clause  was  solemnly  inserted  in  the  emperor's  will, 
the  money  was  never  repaid.  As  the  war  again 
waxed  languid,  and  the  powerful  vassals  of  both  po- 
tentates showed  again  that  they  were  actuated  by 
other  motives  and  interests  than  those  of  their  mas- 
ters, the  two  kings  again  spoke  of  peace,  and  meet- 
ing at  Andely,  on  the  Seine,  finally  "concluded 
upon  an  abstinence  of  war,  to  endure  from  the  Feast 
of  St.  Hilary  for  one  whole  year."  These  paltry 
details  vex  and  tire  the  narrator,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  convey  a  just  notion  of  the  course  of  events  and 
the  spirit  of  the  times  without  them. 

A.D.  1198. — When  the  truce  expired,  hostilities 
were  again  renewed,  and  with  greater  ferocity  than 
ever,  both  princes  burning  and  utterly  desolating  the 
territories  they  invaded,  and  tearing  out  the  eyes 
of  many  of  their  prisoners.  Near  Gisors,  Richard 
gained  another  victory,  and  Philip  in  his  flight  was 
nearly  drowned  in  the  river  Epte,  a  bridge  he  had  to 
cross  breaking  down  under  the  weight  of  the  fugitives. 
In  his  triumphant  bulletin,  Richard  said,  "  This  day 
I  have  made  the  King  of  France  drink  deep  of  the 
vatera  of  the  Epte !"    As  for  himself,  he  had  un- 

1  Hored.— Bruaipt.~Matt.  Par.— Newbrif 


I  horsed  three  knighta  at  a  single  charge,  and  made 
them  prisoners.  It  was  Cawr  de  Lion's  last  fight. 
'  A  truce  was  concluded,  and  early  in  the  following 
year,  through  the  mediation  of  Peter  of  Capua,  tbo 
Pope*s  legate,  it  was  prolonged  and  solemnly  de- 
clared to  be  binding  for  five  years.  A  fresh  ground 
of  quarrel  arose  almost  immediately  after,  but  the 
I  differences  were  made  up,  and,  marching  from  Nor- 
■  mandy,  Richard  repaired  to  Aquitaine  to  look  after 
his  intriguing  and  ever-turbulent  vassals  in  that  quar- 
ter. A  strange  ballad  had  for  some  time  been  cur- 
rent in  Normandy.  Its  burden  purported,  that  in 
the  Limousin  the  arrow  was  making  by  which  the 
tyrant  would  die.  The  learned  writer*  who  has 
collected  all  the  discrepancies  and  contradictionsi 
respecting  the  circumstances  by  which  Richard's 
death  was  attended,  will  not  venture  to  decide 
whether  these  shadows  cast  before  the  event,  arose 
out  of  the  wishes  of  the  people,  or  indicated  any 
organized  conspiracy.  We  are  inclined  to  believe 
ourselves  that  there  was  no  conspiracy  beyond  the 
old,  dark  brooding,  the  settled  hatred  and  vindietire 
spirit  of  his  vassals  of  the  south.  Those  fiery  men, 
it  will  be  remembered,  had  attempted  the  life  of  hi:^ 
father  Henry,  more  than  once,  by  shooting  arrows 
at  him.  There  are  many  contradictions  which 
throw  doubt  upon  parts  of  the  commonly  received 
story  of  the  death  of  Richard,  but  all  accounts  agree 
in  stating  that  the  heroic  Lion-heart  fell  before  an 
obscure  castle,  and  in  consequence  of  a  wound  re- 
ceived either  from  an  arrow  or  a  quarrel.  Th<^ 
usual  narrative,  which  has  almost  a  prescriptivi' 
right  to  insertion,  is  to  this  effect : — Arriving  froiu 
Normandy  in  the  south,  Richard  learned  that  Vido- 
mar.  Viscount  of  Limoges,  his  vassal,  had  found  a 
treasure  in  his  domains.  This,  as  superior  lord,  iie 
demanded  ;  and  when  the  viscount  offered  only  balf 
of  it,  and  refused  to  give  more,  Richard,  determined 
to  have  the  whole,  besieged  him  in  his  eastie  of 
Chnluz.  The  want  of  provisions  reduced  the  gar- 
rison to  the  greatest  straits,  and  they  offered  to  sur- 
render at  the  king's  mercy,  their  lives  only  heirs 
spared.  Richard  refused  the  terms,  telling  them 
he  would  take  the  place  by  storm,  and  hang  evei^* 
man  of  them  upon  the  battlements.  The  garrison 
of  the  castle  were  driven  to  despair.  The  king. 
with  Marchadee,  the  leader  of  his  mercenaries,  then 
surveyed  the  walls  to  see  where  the  assault  should 
be  made,  when  a  youth,  by  name  Bertrand  de  Gur- 
dun,  having  recognized  him  from  the  ramparts,  pray- 
ing God  to  speed  it  well,  discharged  an  arrow,  and 
hit  the  king  in  the  left  shoulder.  Soon  after,  the 
castle  was  taken  by  assault,  and  all  the  men  in  it 
were  butchered,  with  the  exception  of  Bertrand. 
The  wound  was  not  in  itself  dangerous,  but  it  was 
made  mortal  by  the  unskilfulness  of  the  surgeon  in 
extracting  the  arrow-head,  which  had  been  broken 
off  in  the  shoulder.  Feeling  his  end  approach, 
Richard  summoned  Bertrand  de  Gurdun  into  his 
presence.  "  Wretch  ?"  he  exclaimed,  *•  what  have 
I  done  unto  thee  that  thou  shouldest  seek  my  life  ?** 
The  chained  youth  replied  firmly, — ''My  father 
and  my  two  brothers  hast  thou  slain  with  thine  own 
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hand,  and  myself  thon  wouldest  hang!  Let  me 
die  DOW,  in  cruel  torture  if  thou  wilt ;  I  am  content 
if  tfaondiest,  and  the  world  be  freed  of  an  oppressor!" 
'» Youth,  I  forgive  thee !"  cried  Richard,  *'  loose  his 
chains  and  give  him  a  hundred  shillings  !**  But  Mar- 
chadee  ^  would  not  let  him  go,  and  after  the  king's 
death  he  flayed  him  ahve,  and  hanged  him.  Rich- 
ard eipired  in  anguish  and  contrition,  on  Tuesday, 

^  Ho*  tb«T«  ja  •  ▼ftiyiof  mectmnL  The  MS.  ehimtd«  of  Win- 
Anur  Mjs  thai  lf«rch«dec  iarread«nd  the  priaoaer  to  Richard's 
nitfr  Joaa,  and  that  she  placked  out  his  eyes,  and  caused  him  to 
•ofer  other  hombi«  mutilationa  and  tortures,  tmder  which  he  ex- 


the  6th  of  April,  1199,  a  date  in  which  all  the  con- 
temporary writers  of  best  note  seem  to  be  agreed. 
He  had  reigned  nearly  ten  years,  not  one  of  which 
was  passed  in  England,  but  which  had  all  been 
wasted  in  incessant  wars,  or  in  preparations  for 
war.  He  was  only  forty-two  years  old,  and  he  left 
no  children  to  succeed  him.  By  his  will  he  directed 
that  his  heart  should  be  carried  to  his  faithful  city 
of  Rouen  for  interment  in  the  cathedral,  that  his 
bowels,  **  as  his  ignoble  parts,"  should  be  left  among 
the  rebellious  Poictevins,  and  that  his  body  should 
be  buried  at  the  feet  of  his  father  at  Fontevraud. 


John. — burnamed  Saivs-Ter&e,  or  Lacklahd.* 


Gebat  Bbai.  or  Kino  Joan. 


A.D.  1199.  Earl  John  was  in  Normandy  when 
his  brother  died.  As  soon  as  he  received  the  in- 
tefligence,  he  sent  to  retain  the  foreign  mercenaries 
who  bad  been  in  Richard^s  pay,  promising  them  large 
gifts  and  increased  salaries.  Dispatching  Hubert 
Walter,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  William 
Mareschall  into  England,  to  overawe  the  barons 
there,  he  himself  hastened  to  Chinon  to  seize  his 
brother's  treasure,  which  was  deposited  in  that 
castle.  Chinon,  with  several  other  castles  in  the 
neighborhood,  voluntarily  received  him ;  but,  in  the 
meanwhile,  the  barons  of  Touraine,  Maine,  Aujou, 
and  Brittany,  proclaimed  his  nephew,  the  young 
Arthur,  as  their  lawful  sovereign.  John,  in  asser- 
tion of  his  claim,  proceeded  to  chastise  the  citizens 
of  Mans  for  the  support  they  afforded  his  nephew, 
and  then,  returning  to  Normandy,  he  was  received 
at  Rouen  without  opposition,  and  on  Sunday  the 
25th  of  April,  he  was  there  inaugurated,  being  girt 
with  the  sword  of  the  duchy,  and  having  the  golden 
corona]  put  upon  his  head.  News,  whether  good 
or  bad,  traveled  but  slowly  in  those  days.  A  vague 
report  of  Richard's  death  was  spread  in  England, 
hut  nothing  certain  was  known,  and  the  friends  of 
John  seem  purposely  to  have  concealed  the  fact  £br 


many  days.  "Wlien  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  his  companion  arrived,  they  required  all  the 
lieges  in  the  cities  and  burghs  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  all  the  earls,  barons,  and  freeholders,  to 
be  in  the  fealty,  and  keep  the  peace  of  John,  Duke 
of  Normandy,  son  of  King  Henry,  son  of  the  Em- 
press Matilda.'  But  John  had  never  been  popular 
in  the  nation,  and  the  more  powerful  classes  seemed 
disposed  to  resist  his  accession.  Bishops,  earls,  and 
barons — most  of  those  who  had  castles — filled  them 
with  armed  men  and  stocked  them  with  provisions. 
The  poorer  classes  committed  great  devastations, 
for  in  those  times  a  king's  death  was  the  signal  for 
the  general  disorganization  of  society.  The  primate 
and  his  associatls  acted  with  great  alacrity  and  vigor, 
seeing  that  nothing  less  would  save  the  country  from 
a  frightful  anarchy.  They  convened  a  great  council 
at  Northampton,  and  there,  by  secret  gifts  and  open 
promises  of  justice  and  good  government  on  the  part 
of  John,  they  induced  the  assembled  prelates  and 
barons  to  swear  fealty,  and  faithful  service  to  the 
^*  Duke  of  Normandy,*'  as  the  pretender  was  care- 
fully called,  until  his  coronation  at  Westmmster. 
John  did  not  arrive  until  the  25  th  of  May,  when  he 
landed  at  Shoreham.     On  the  27th  he  repaired  to 


*  A  nirkMHi,  Maovtfaf  to  ByanptoB,  gnrm  bia  by  hie  father,  who,  in  a  wti]  wkidi  he  mmif  at  DanfWiBt  ib  1170,  left  Jekn  bo  laadi,  bot 
«1;  raouaMided  kin  to  be  ponded  for  by  bia  ekleel  brother.  *  Uored.-Matt  rar.-Palf  rara,  Rot.  Car.  Ref . 
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the .  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Westminster  to  clohn 
the  crown.  He  well  knew  that  many  preferred 
the  right  of  his  nephew,  the  son  of  an  elder  brother, 
who  had  repeatedly  been  declared  his  heir  by  the 
late  king ;  and  now  John  professed  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  a  will,  drawn  up  in  his  last  hours,  by  which 
Richard  roToked  former  wills,  and  appointed  him 
his  successor.  But  this  testament,  whether  true 
or  fidse,  seems  to  have  carried  no  weight  with  it, 
and  to  have  been  altogether  disregarded  on  this  sol- 
enm  occasion.  The  fact  that  the  crown  Was  not 
considered  heritable  property  was  stated  in  the 
broadest  terms,  and  never  was  the  electl^  char- 
acter of  the  monarchy  so  forcibly  put  by  such  high 
authority.  The  Archbishop  Hubert,  having  an- 
nounced to  the  audience  that  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
had  been  elected  king  at  Northampton,  laid  it  down 
as  a  known  principle  that  no  one  could  be  entitled  by 
any  previous  circumstances  to  succeed  to  the  crown 
unless  he  were  chosen  to  be  king  by  the  body  of 
tiie  nation, — **  ab  universitate  regnt  electus."  Mat- 
thew Paris  pretends  to  give  the  words  of  the  arch- 
bishop :  their  substance  is  as  follows : — *^  Hear,  all 
ye  people ;  it  is  well  known  that  no  one  can  have  a 
right  to  the  crown  of  tiiis  kingdom,  unless  for  his 
exdellent  virtues  he  be  elected  to  it,  and  then 
anohited  kin^  as  was  the  case  with  Saul,  the  son 
of  no  king,  nor  even  royally  connected ;  auch  a  man 
also  was  David.  And  thus  ft  was  ordained,  to 
the  end  that  he  whose  merits  are  preeminent  be 
choaen  the  lord  of  alt  the  people.  If  indeed  of  the 
fkmily  of  the  deceased  monarch  there  be  one  thus 
sUperettilnently  eodow^d,  he  should  have  our  pre- 
fereooe*  l^is  I  say  touching  the  noble  Dudie  John, 
here  present,  bMh0t  of  our  late  exoeUeot  King 


Richard,  who  had  no  heir  proceeding  of  his  body. 
He  possesses  the  same  worthiness  of  qualides,  and 
is  also  of  the  same  blood  as  King  Richard  was  of. 
and  for  these  qualities,  having  invoked  the  Holj 
Spirit,  we  elect  him  our  king.^  According  to  Mat- 
thew Paris,  John  assented  without  starting  the  ques- 
tion either  of  his  inherent  right  by  birlii,  or  of  his 
right  by  will ;  and  when  he  had  taken  the  usual  oaths 
to  protect  tiie  church  and  govern  justly,  all  present 
hailed  him  with,  **  Long  live  the  king  !"*  On  the 
following  day,  the  prelates  and  barons  did  homagp 
to  him,  immediately  after  which  he  repaired  to  St. 
Albans  to  pray  before  the  shrine  of  the  martyr. 

John  was  at  this  time  thirty-two  years  old, — a 
manly  age, — which  gave  him  many  advantages  over 
kings  commencing  their  reigns  In  youth.  He  was 
robust,  healthy,  and  like  most  of  his  race,  handsome ; 
but  his  evil  passions  distorted  his  countenance,  and 
gave  him  a  treacherous  and  cruel  expression.  He 
was  already  hated  by  the  peojde,  and  his  reign 
opened  inauspiciously.  Many  of  the  nobles  in  Eng- 
land immediately  showed  disaffection.:  the  King  of 
Scotland,  William  the  Lion,  who  had  quarreled  with 
him  on  account  of  the  provinces  of  Northumberland 
and  Cumberland,  threatened  him  With  invasion; 
and  on  the  continent,  With  the  exception  of  those  in 
Normandy,  all  the  great  vassals  were  up  in  arms  for 
his  nephew,  and  in  close  alHance  with  the  Frencb 
king,  who  had  renewed  the  war,  and  was  promising 
himself  every  success,  well  knowing  the  difference 

1  The  clairos  of  young  Arthur  do  not  appev  to  hare  bp«n  meo 
tinned.  It  was,  however,  oalj  hf  stretching  a  point,  and  decUrhix 
the  crown  electivt,  that  the  boj  wnM  be  Mt  aaide.  tf  they  had  fOM 
on  legitimacy  and  the  rights  of  primogeniture,  they  must  b«v« 
awarded  the  «5W)Wn  to  him,-'-and  this  SttlBcietatly  ^oeoonts  for  lb« 
mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  John  and  his  pariiiftBft. 
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between  the  warlike  Richard  and  the  cowardly 
John,  89  also  the  weakness  that  must  arise  out  of  a 
dispnted  succession,  for  the  election  at  London  and 
the  inauguration  at  Rouen  had  no  legal  effect  in 
those  provinces  which  had  declared  for  Arthur.^ 
Leaving  William  de  Stuteville  to  keep  in  check  the 
Scots,  John  crossed  over  to  Normandy,  where  the 
Earl  of  Flanders  and  other  great  lords  who  had 
coofederated  with  Richard  brought  in  their  forces. 
Philip  demanded  and  obtained  a  truce  for  six  weeks, 
at  the  end  of  which  term  he  met  John  to  propose  a 
definitive  peace.  His  demands  led  to  an  instant 
reoewal  of  war,  for  he  not  only  required  the  sur- 
render by  the  English  king  of  all  his  French  pos- 
sessions (Normandy  excepted)  to  Arthur,  but  the 
cession  also  of  a  considerable  part  of  Normandy 
itself  to  the  French  crown. 

The  only  being  engaged  in  this  game  of  ambition 
that  can  at  all  interest  the  feelings  was  the  innocent 
Arthur,  who  was  too  young  and  helpless  to  play  his 
own  part  in  it.     The  greatest  of  our  poets  has 
thrown  all  the  intensity  both  of  pathos  and  horror 
around  the  last  days  of  this  prince ;  but  all  the  days 
of  his  brief  life  were  marked  with  touching  vicissi- 
tudes.   Like  William  of  Normandy,  the  hapless  son 
of  Duke  Robert,  Arthur  was  the  child  of  sorrow 
from  his  cradle  upward.     His  misfortunes,  indeed, 
began  before  he  came  into  the  world;  his  father 
Geoffrey  was  killed  in  a  tournament  eight  months 
prior  to  his  birth,  and.  Brittany,  to  which  he  had  an 
hereditary  right  through  his  mother,  was  divided 
into  factions,  fierce  yet  changeable,  destructive  of 
present  prosperi^  and  unproductive  of  future  good ; 
for  the  national  independence,  their  main  object, 
was  an  empty  dream,  in  the  neighborhood  of  such 
poverfal  and  ambitioas  monarcfaa  as  the  Plantage- 
oeu  of  England  and  the  Capetians  of  France.    The 
people  of  Brittany,  however,  hailed  the  birth  of  the 
posthumous  child  of  Geoffrey  with  transports  of 
patriotic  joj.     In  spite  of  his  grandfather  Heniy, 
who  wished  to  &ye  the  ^hfld.  his  own  name,  they 
insisted  on  giving  him  the  name  of  Arthur.     That 
mysterious  hero  was  as  dear  to  the  people  of  Brit- 
taoy  as  to  their  kipdred  of  our  own  island :  tradition 
painted  him  as  the  compaak)i|  in  arms  of  their 
*'Kiog  Hoel  the  Great;"  and  though  he  had  been 
<iead  some  centuries,  they  still  expected  his  coming 
u  the  restorer  oi  their  old  in^epepdence.    Merlin 
had  predated  this,  and  Merlin  was  still  revered  as 
ft  prophet  in  Brittany  as  well  as  in  Wales.  .  Popular 
creduU^  thus  attached  ideas  of  national  glory  to  the 
cherished  name  of  Arthur;  and,  as  the  child  was 
hudsome  and  promising,  the  Bretons  looked  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  he  shoukl.rule  them  without 
the  control  of  French  or  £ngUsh.'    His  mother 
ConitaQce,  a  vain  and  weak,  woman,  could  spare 
^  time  from  her  amoiors  and  AOtrig:uQS  to  devote 
to  her  son,  and  «(the  moment  when  his  nnole  John 
tiireatened  him  with  deairtteticm,  she  was  oceupied 
by  her  passion  for  a  third  husband,  whom  she  had 
recently  married,  her  second  husband  being  still 
Iviag.    During  the  lifetime  of  Richard,  she  had 


^  Dvn,  Hirt.  d»  k  Bnitagne.— Matt.  Pm.- 
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bandied  her  son  between  that  sovereign  and  the 
French  king  as  circumstances  and  her  caprice  va- 
ried ;  and  now  when,  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his 
danger,  the  only  course  she  could  pursue  was  to 
carry  him  to  Paris,  and  place  him  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  astute  and  selfish  Philip,  to  whom  she 
offered  the  direct  vassalage  not  only  of  Brittany 
which  Arthur  was  to  inherit  through  her,  but  also 
of  Normandy,  Anjou,  Aquitaine,  and  the  other  states 
he  claimed  as  heir  to  his  father.  The  troops  of 
John,  composed  almost  entirely  of  mercenaries,  fell 
with  savage  fury  upon  Brittany,  burning  and  de- 
stroying the  houses  and  fields,  and  selling  the  inhab- 
itants as  slaves.  Philip  assisted  William  Desroches, 
the  commander  of  the  small  Breton  army,  and  took 
several  castles  on  the  frontiers  of  Brittany  and 
France  from  the  English.  But  as  soon  as  he  gained 
these  fortresses  he  destroyed  them,  in  order  evi- 
dently to  leave  the  road  open  to  himself  when  he 
should  throw  off  tho  mask  and  invade  the  country 
on  his  own  account.  Desroches,  incensed  at  thesi^ 
proceedings,  withdrew  Arthur  and  his  mother  from 
the  French  court,  and  they  would  both  have  sought 
his  peace,  and  delivered  themselves  up  to  John, 
had  they  not  been  scared  away  by  the  report  that 
he  intended  the  murder  of  his  nephew.  After  this, 
young  Arthur  returned  to  Philip,  who  knighted  him, 
notwithstanding  his  tender  age,  and  promised  to  give 
him  his  daughter  Mary  in  marriage.  But  Philip 
only  intended  to  make  a  tool  of  the  unfortunate  boy  % 
and  when  some  troublesome  disputes,  in  which  he 
was  engaged  with  the  Pope,  induced  him  to  treat 
with  John,  he  sacrificed  all  his  interests  without  any 
remorse.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  which  was  con- 
cluded between  the  two  kings,  in  the  spring  of  1200, 
John  was  to  remain  in  possession  of  all  the  states 
his  brother  Kichard  had  occupied ;  and  thus  Arthur 
was  completely  disinherited,  with  the  connivance 
and  par^cipatiott  of  the  French  king ;  for  it  is  saidL 
that  by  a  secret  article  of  the  treaty,  Philip  was  U* 
inherit  his  continental  dominions,  if  John  died  with^ 
out.  children.  Circumstances  and  the  unruly  pas* 
sions  of  John  soon  nullified  the  whole  of  this  treaty* 
and  made  Philip  again  the  slippery  firi^nd  of  young 
Arthur ;  but  nothing  could  efifaoe  the  French  king*B 
perfidy,  or  reinspire  confidence  in  him,  in  reasona- 
ble men.  In  the  summer  of  this  same  year,  the 
second  of  his  reign,  John  made  a  royal  progress  mto 
Aquitaine,  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  barons  of 
that  province.  .  He  delighted  the.  lively  people  of  the 
sonth  with  his  magnificence  and  parade ;  he  capti* 
vated  some  of  the  volatile  and  factious  nobles  with 
a  display  of  a  fiuniliar  and  festive  humor ;  but  these 
feelings  were  but  momentary ;  for  neither  with  the 
people  nor  their  chiefs  could  he  keep  up  the  faver»- 
ble  impresaion  he  had  made.  Though  a  skilfnil  aoCorv 
his  capability  was  confined  to  a  single  scene  or  two; 
it  could  n^ver  extend  itself  over  a  whole  act:  ban 
passions,  whieh  seem  to  have  partaken  of  inaaai^, 
were  sure  to  baffle  his  bypooni^  on  aniythiing  Uke. 
a  lengthened  iatercourae^  He.  had  tlius  shown  bs« 
true  cha«acten  uai  disgusted  mwj  of  thenebleeoC 
Poictou  and  Aquitaine,  when  his  lawless  passion 
for  the  young  wife  of  one  of  then  completed  th^ir 
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irritation  and  disgust.  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  the 
Count  of  Angoul^me,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
beauties  of  her  time :  she  had  been  recently  married 
to  the  Count  of  la  Marche,  a  powerful  noble ;  and 
John  had  been  married  ten  years  to  Avisa,  a  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  a  fair  and  virtuous  woman, 
who  had  brought  him  an  immense  dower.  In  spite  of 
these  obstacles,  John  got  possession  of  the  person  of 
Isabella,  and  mah*ied  her  at  Angoul^me,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux  performing  the  ceremony.  In 
the  autumn,  he  brought  his  new  wife  to  England, 
and  caused  her  to  be  crowned  at  Westminster.  He 
himself  was  recrowned  at  the  same  time,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  officiating.  He  then  gave 
himself  up  to  idleness  and  luxurious  enjoyment. 
But  in  the  following  spring  he  was  disturbed  by  the 
vengeance  of  the  Count  of  la  Marche,  whom  he  had 
robbed  of  his  wife.  That  nobleman,  with  his  brother, 
the  Earl  of  En,  and  several  other  barons,  took  up 
arms  in  Poictou  and  Aquitaine.  When  summoned 
to  attend  their  liege  lord,  many  of  the  English  vas- 
sals refused,  declaring  that  it  was  too  insignificant 
and  dishonorable  a  warfare  for  them  to  embark  in. 
They  afterward  said  that  they  would  sail  with  him 
if  he  would  restore  their  rights  and  liberties.  For 
the  present,  John  so  far  triumphed  over  their  oppo- 
sition as  to  make  the  refractory  barons  give  him 
hostages,  and  pay  scutage  in  lieu  of  their  personal 
attendance.  Their  resistance  was  not  yet  organ- 
ised ;  but  as  John's  insolence,  rapacity,  and  lawless 
lust  had  provoked  lay  and  clergy,  and  as  he  had 
engaged  in  a  personal  quarrel  with  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  monastic  orders,  a  regular  and  an 
extensive  opposition  was  in  due  process  of  forma- 
tion. John,  accompanied  by  Isabella,  went  dirough 
Normandy  to  Paris,  where  he  was  courteously  en- 
tertained by  Philip,  a  much  greater  master  in  deceit, 
who  was,  at  the  very  moment,  in  league  with  the 
Count  of  la  Marche,  in  Aquitaine,  and  preparing  a 
fresh  insurrection  against  his  guest  in  Brittany. 
From  Paris,  John  marched  without  his  wife  into 
Aquitaine,  but  not  to  fight,  and  after  a  paltry  parade 
tiirough  the  safe  part  of  the  country,  he  marched 
back  again  to  his  pleasures,  leaving  the  insurgents 
in  greater  power  and  confidence  than  ever. 

A.  D.  1202.  The  moment  had  now  arrived  for 
the  decision  of  the  question  at  issue-— ^whether  the 
Plantagenets  or  the  Capetians  should  be  lords  of 
France.  The  superiority  of  the  former  race  had 
been  established  by  the  wisdom  of  Henry  IL,  and 
pretty  well  maintained  by  the  valor  of  Richard; 
but  under  the  unwise  and  pusillanimoas  John  it 
had  no  longer  a  chance.  Having  settled  his  dis- 
putes with  the  Pope,'  and  freed  himself  from  other 
troubles,  Philip  now  broke  the  peace,  by  openly 
succoring  the  insurgents  in  Aquitaine,  and  by  re- 
tlving  and  again  espousing  the  olahnt  of  ywmg 
Arthur.  The  poor  orphan — ^his  mother  had  died 
the  preceding  year — ^was  living  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  French  kmg,  because,  says  a  chronicler, 
he  was  in  constant  fear  of  treachery  on  the  part  of 
John.  •^You  know  your  rights,'*  said  Philip  to 
the  youth;  t*and  would  you  not  be  a  king?" 
«» That  truly  would  I,*'  replied  Arthur.    *'  Here, 


then,"  said  Philip,  t*are  200  knights;  march  with 
them,  and  take  possession  of  the  provinces  which 
are  yours,  while  I  make  an  inroad  on  Normandy." 
In  the  treaty  drawn  up  between  these  most  unequal 
allies,  Arthur  was  made  to  agree  that  the  French 
king  should  keep  all  that  he  pleased  of  the  terri- 
tories  in  Normandy  which  he  had  taken,  or  might 
henceforth  take,  with  God's  aid;  and  he  agreed 
to  do  homage  for  the  rest  of  the  continental  domin- 
ions.^ Arthur  then  raised  his  banner  of  war ;  the 
Bretons  sent  him  500  knights  and  4000  foot  iol- 
diers;  the  barons  of  Touraine  and  Poictou  110 
men-at-arms ;  and  '.this,  with  the  insignificant  con- 
tingent supplied  by  Philip,  was  all  the  force  at  his 
disposal.  His  friends  had  counted  on  a  force  of 
30,000  men ;  but  it  was  not  the  plan  of  his  treach- 
erous ally  to  make  him  powerful.  Philip  only 
wanted  a  diversion  in  his  own  favor,  while  he  fol- 
lowed up  his  successes  in  Normandy  The  young 
orphan — ^for,  even  now,  Arthur  was  only  in  his 
fifteenth  year — was  of  course  devoid  of  all  military 
experience,  and  dependent  on  the  guidance  of 
others.  Some  of  his  friends— or  they  may  have 
been  his  concealed  enemies — advised  him,  as  his 
first  trial  in  arms,  to  march  against  the  town  of 
Mirebeau,  about  six  miles  from  Poictiers,  because 
his  grandmother,  Eleanor,  who  had  always  been 
the  bitter  enemy  of  his  mother,  was  residing  there: 
and  because  (it  was  reasoned)  if  he  got  possession 
of  her  person,  he  would  be  enabled  to  bring  his 
uncle  to  terms.  He  marched,  and  took  the  town, 
but  not  his  grandmother.  The  veteran  Amazon, 
though  surprised,  had  time  to  throw  herself  into  a 
strong  tower,  which  served  as  a  citadeL  Arthur 
and  his  small  army  established  themselves  in  the 
town,  and  laid  siege  to  the  tower  where  the  •«  Ate" 
— ^the  stirrer  **  to  blood  and  strife" — stoutly  defended 
herself.  John,  with  an  activity  of  which  he  was 
not  deemed  capable,  marched  to  her  rescue ;  and 
his  troops  were  before  Mirebeau,  and  had  invested 
that  town,  ere  his  nephew  was  aware  of  his  de- 
parture from  Normandy.  The  unnatural  discords 
of  the  Norman  and  Plantagenet  race  had  already 
and  repeatedly  presented  the  speetade  of  son  war- 
ring against  fether,  brother  against  brother,  but 
here  was  a  boy  of  fifteen  besieging  his  grandmother 
of  eighty,  and  an  uncle  besieging  his  uepheHw^ — all 
at  one  point.  On  the  night  beinvieen  the  3l6t  of 
July  and  the  first  of  Augast  the  savage  John,  by 
means  of  treachery,  got  possession  of  the  town. 
Arthur  was  taken  in  his  bed,  as  were  Also  most  of 
the  nobles  who  had  followed  him  on  diat  dismal 
expedition.  The  Count  of  la  Marche,  Isabella's 
husband,  on  whom  he  had  inflicted  the  most  in- 
supportablB  of  wrongs,  and  whom  John  considered 
as  his  bitterest  enemy,  the  Visoonnte  of  Limoges, 
Lnsignan,  and  ThouaM,  wem  among  the  distin- 
guished captives,  who  amounted  in  all  to  200  noble 
knights.  The  captor  reveled  in  base  vengeance; 
he  caused  thetn  to  be  loaded  with  irons,  tied  ia 
open  carts,  drawn  by  bullocks,  and  afterward  to  be 
thrown  into  dungeons  in  Normandy  and  England. 
Of  those  whose  confinement  fell  in  our  blaod« 
i  Gail.  Armovfe.— Matt.  1^. 
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tweofy-two  noblemen  are<^d  to  have  been  starved 
to  death  in  Corfe  Castle^ — a  mode  of  destruction, 
indeed,  »•  worthy  of  a  being  of  unmingled  malig- 
nity/'* Yonng  Arthur  was  carried  to  Falaise,  and 
from  Falaise  he  was  removed  to  the  cattle  of  Ronen, 
where  all  positive  traces  of  him  are  lost.  Such 
damnable  deeds  are  not  done  in  the  light  of  day,  or 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  some  obscurity 
and  mystery  must  always  rest  upon  their  horrors. 
The  version  of  Shakspeare  has  made  an  impression 
which  no  time  and  no  skepticism  wiU  ever  efface  ; 
aad,  after  all,  it  is  probably  not  far  from  being  the 
true  one.  Of  the  contemporary  writers  who  men- 
tion the  di8c^>pearance  of  Arthur,  Matthew  Paris 
ia  the  one  who  expresses  himself  in  the  most 
measured  terma;  yet  his  words  convey  a  fearful 
meaning.  Ho  aays,  John  went  to  his  nephew  at 
Falaise,  and  besought  him  with  gentleness  to  trust 
hia  micle.  Arthur  replied,  indignantly,  «»  Give  me 
mine  iaheritance — ^restore  to  me  my  kingdom  of 
Engknd."  Much  provoked,  John  immediately  sent 
him  to  Rouen,  with  orders  that  he  should  be  more 
ck»ely  guarded.  "  Not  long  after,"  proceeds  Mack* 
intosh,  "he  suddenly  disappeared;  I  trust  not  in 
the  way  that  maliignant  rumor  alleges.  It  waa  sus- 
pected by  all  that  John  murdered  his  nephew  with 
his  own  hand,  and  he  became  the  object  of  the 
blackest  hatred.  The  monks  of  Margan  tell  u0, 
in  their  Imef  y^airly  notos,  *that  John  being  at 
Kooen  in  the  week  before  Easter,  1203,  after  he 
M  finisl^ed  his  dinpert  instigated  by  drunkenness 
tod  mal^giiaBt  ^nds,  literally  imbrued  his  hands 
i&  the  blo9d,jpf.his  dofepcoless  nephew,  and  caused 
kit  body  to  b^  tjbrown  into  the  Seine,  with. heavy 

'  Mtckintoth.— Ri^nrd.  Gt9L  PhiL  Aair*— M«tt.  Par.— Gail.  Armoric. 


Stones  fastened  to  his  feet ;  that  the  body  was  not- 
withstanding cast  on  shore,  and  buried  at  the  abbey 
of  Bee  secretly,  for  fear  of  the  tyrant.'  ** 

According  to  the  popular  traditions  of  the  Bre- 
tons, John,  pretending  to  be  reconciled  with  his 
Uephew,  took  Arthur  from  his  dungeon,  in  the  castle 
of  Rouen,  and  proceeded  with  him  toward  Cher- 
bourg, traveling  on  horseback,  and  keeping  near  the 
coast.  Late  one  evening,  when  the  king  and  his 
nephew  had  outridden  the  rest  of  the  party,  John 
stopped  on  a  high  cliff  which  overhung  the  sea : 
after  looking  down  the  precipice  he  drew  his  sword, 
and,  riding  suddenly  at  the  young  prince,  ran  him 
through  the  body.  Arthur  fell  to  the  ground  and 
begged  for  mercy,  but  the  murderer  dragged  him 
to  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and  hurled  him,  yet 
breathing,  into  the  waves  bebw.^  But  Ralph,  the 
Abbot  of  Coggeahall,  who  tells  the  pitiable  tale  most 
minutely,  is  probably  the  most  correct  of  all.  His 
account  is  as  follows : — Some  of  the  king's  counsel- 
ors (we  beheve  John  needed  no  counsel  save  from 
his  dwn  depraved  heart),  representing  how  many 
slaughters  and  seditions  the  Bretons  were  commit- 
ting for  their  lord  Arthur,  and  maintaining  that 
they  would  never  be  quiet  so  long  as  that  prince 
lived  in  a  sound  state,  suggested  that  he  should  de* 
prive  the  noble  youth  of  his  eyes,  and  so  render  him 
incapable  of  government.  Some  wretches  were  seOt 
to  his  prison  at  Falaise  to  execute  this  detestable 
deed :  they  found  Arthur  loaded  with  ohainsy  and 
were  so  moved  with  his  tears  and=  pvayers  that  they 
etaid  their  bloody  hands.  The  compassion  of  hi< 
guards  and  the  probity  of  Hubert  de  Burgh— thd 
kind  Hubert  of  Sbakspeare  —  saved  him  for  this 
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time.  Hubert,  who  was  warden  of  the  castle,  took 
upon  him  to  auspend  the  cruelties  till  the  king  should 
ke  further  consulted.  This  merciful  appeal  ooly 
produced  hie  removal  from  Falabe  to  Rotten.  On 
the  3d  of  April,  in  the  year  of  mercy  1203,  the 
helpless  oi^^mm  was  startled  from  his  sleep  and  in- 
vit^Kl  to  descend  to  the  foot  of  the  tower,  whieh  was 
washed  by  the  peaceful  waters  of  the  8eine.  At 
the  portal  he  found  a  boat,  and  m  it  his  uncle,  At- 
tended by  Peter  de  Maulac,  his  esquire.  The^  lonely 
spot,  the  dark  hour,  and 'tis e  darker  countenance 
of  his  uncle,  told  the  youth  his  hour  was  come. 
MaAcinfi;  a  vahi  and  last  appeal,  he  thr^w  himself  oo 
his  kneesuhd  begged  tiiat  his  Irfb  at?  least  tntght  be 
(ipared.  But  John  gave  t^  "Mgn^  and  ArOiUr  was 
murdered.  Sohie  say  that  Peter  de  Maniac  shrank 
from  the  deed^  and  '^at  Jblm  seiss^d  Ilis  hephew  by 
the  hs^,  stabbed  him,  With  his  own  hands,  lind  thl*ew 
his  body  into  the  river.  H«mingford  and  Knyghtob, 
who  wrote  near  the  time,  say  thut  the  squire  was 


the  executioner,  and  this  statement  is  confirmed  by 
the  circumetfence  which  they  mention,  and  which  is 
otherwise  established,  of  John  having  bestowed  od 
De  Maulac,  the  heiress  of  the  barony  of  Mnlgrefio 
marriage,  as  the  reward  of  his  iniquity.  In  the  ^s- 
seutial  parts  of  the  crime  all  writers  agree.  •♦  Thf 
small  number  of  English  writers,"  says  a  recent 
historian,  »•  who  do  not  speak  of  the  murder,  are 
equally  sil^  respecting^  the  notorious  feet  of  the 
disappeiarance  of  Arthur,  Which  they  could  have  no 
reason  fbr  being  afhiid  to  relate,  but  their  conviction 
of  the  guilt  of  John.  In  all  ^o'have  dared  to  «peak 
we  can  evidently  ^rcerve'  a  ^rt  of  rivalship  in  ex- 
pressing the  horror  fe^t  by  their  contemporaries, 
whitth  more  than  odtweighs  in  the  scales  of  evidence 
any  mistakes  or  e^Ugj^erations  into  which  these 
honest  feelings  rtiny  Imve  betrayed  thetti.'** 

Th«  ramor  of  the  iuui'der,  WhiA  was  certsinb' 
bpread  in  the  month  of  April  of  this  year,  excited  a 
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uDivenal  cry  of  horror  and  indignation.  The  Bre- 
tons, among  whom  the  yonng  prince  had  been  born 
and  brought  up,  and  who  had  looked  to  him  with 
the  fondest  hopes,  were  the  loudest  of  all :  their 
rage  amounted  to  an  absolute  frenzy;  and  even 
when  cooler  moments  came  they  unanimously  swore 
to  revenge  tibeir  prince's  death.  The  Maid  of 
Brittany — the  fair  and  unfortunate  Eleanor,  Ar- 
thur's eldest  sbter — was  in  John's  hands,  and  closely 
confined  in  a  monastery  or  prison  at  Bristol,  where 
she  consumed  forty  years  of  her  life ;  but  the  en- 
rhosiastic  people  rallied  round  Alice,  an  infant  half- 
sister  of  the  prince,  and  appointed  her  father,  Guy 
(ie  Thouars,  the  last  husband  of  their  duchess  Con- 
stance, their  regent  and  general  of  their  confederacy. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  estates  of  the  province,  held  at 
Vannes,  it  was  determined  that  Guy,  with  a  depu- 
tation, should  forthwith  carry  their  complaints  be- 
fore the  French  king,  <*  their  suzerain  lord,*'  and 
dernaod  justice.^  He  listened  to  their  petition,  and 
summoned  John  to  a  trial  before  his  peers,  as  a  vas- 
sal of  the  French  crown.  The  process  was  in  the 
regular  order  of  feudal  justice.  But  the  accused 
monarch  did  not  appear ;  on  which,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  barons,  this  sentence  was  pronounced 
on  him :  —  *«  That  John,  Duke  of  Normandy,  un- 
mindful of  his  oath  to  Philip,  his  lord,  had  murdered 
his  elder  brother's  son,  a  homager  to  the  crown  of 
France,  within  the  seignory  of  that  realm ;  whereon 
he  is  judged  a  traitor ;  and,  as  an  enemy  to  the  crown 
of  France,  to  forfeit  all  his  dominions  which  he  held 
by  homage ;  and  that  reentry  be  made  by  force  of 
anus." 

Philip,  who  had  been  obliged  to  retreat  from 
Normandy  after  the  capture  of  Prince  Arthur  and 
the  barons  at  Mirebeau  in  the  preoading  y ear,  was 
now  on  the  frontier  of  Poictou,  where  a  general 
insurrection  took  place,  and  most  of  the  nobles 
joined  him  against  the  murderer  John.  They  sur- 
rendered to  Philip  most  of  the  strong  places,  and 
then  marched  with  him  to  Normandy.  Here  the 
enraged  Bretons  were  before  him,  having  invaded 
and  occupied  all  the  territory  near  their  own 
frontiers:  they  took  the  strong  castle  of  Mount  St. 
^(ichael  by  aasault,  made  themselves  masters  of 
Arraaches,  and  then  advancing,  burnt  aU  ^e  towns 
^i^een  that  cUy  and  Caen^  There  was  the  na- 
tional wildnesa  and  ferocity  in  their  vengeance,  but 
it  appears  that  not  a  few  of  the  Normans  joined 
them.  These  moveoMnts  laciliftated  the  progress 
of  the  FroQch  king*  who,  being  joined  by  John's 
subjects  of  Aaioiiaiid  Maine,  advanced  by  Andely, 
£neux,  Domftont,  mad  Lisiauxi  ail  of  which 
places  ke  took,  and  tkm  eSegited  his  junction  with 
^  army  of  the  Bretpna  at,  Caen*  While  tower  and 
town  thus  fell  bufyve  the  invaders,  John  was  passing 
^  time  m  a  voloptu^wa  iadolsjnoo  at  ^ouen»  ^vr- 
founded  by  women  and  6(fieminat«  oQurtieWf  who 
^^B^^Bted  and  playeid,,  sasg  wid. danced,  without  a 
^gbt  of  the  morvowr  He  .^xrisbed  to  renoain  ig- 
wrant  of  the  loss  of  hia  towii«)  the  misenes  of  his 
P^plfif  his  own  sh$me ;  and,  when  obliged  to  listen 
to  IPIQ9  diimid  oawa*  he  was  aecustomed  tot  say,  in 


the  fulness  of  his  infatuation,  '*  Let  them  go  on ; 
let  these  French  and  this  rabble  of  Bretons  go  on ;  I 
will  recover  in  a  single  day  all  that  they  are  taking 
from  me  with  so  much  pains.*'  At  last  his  enemies 
appeared  at  Badepont,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rouen, 
and  then  (in  the  month  of  December)  he  fled  over 
to  England  to  demand  succor.^ 

We  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  noble  families  of  the  time,  and  the  trans- 
mission or  division  of  their  estates ;  but  it  appears 
that  the  Norman  barons  of  England  had  no  longer 
that  property  at  stake  in  Normandy,  which  on  all 
former  occasions  had  made  them  resolute  to  pre- 
vent the  separation  of  the  two  countries.  There 
were  no  doubt  other  causes  for  their  apathy ;  but, 
in  spite  of  John's  demerits,  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  they  would  have  made  great  exertions  if  they 
had  been  in  the  same  position  as  formerly,  when 
the  same  barons  held  great  estates  in  Normandy  as 
well  as  in  England.  Now  they  would  make  no 
strenuous  eflTort ;  and  we  find  John  complaining  on 
this  occasion,  as  a  little  later,  when  his  other  con- 
tinental provinces  were  occupied  by  the  French 
king,  that  his  English  nobles  had  forsaken  him,  and 
thereby  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  resist  his  enemies. 

A.D.  1204.  Unable  to  meet  Philip  with  the  sword, 
John  attempted  to  stop  his  progress  with  the  spiritual 
weapons  of  Rome :  he  applied  to  the  Pope,  imploring 
him  to  interfere.  Innocent  dispatched  two  legates 
to  plead  in  the  recreant^s  favor;  but,  in  the  high 
tide  of  his  success,  the  French  king,  made  the  bolder 
by  the  universal  odium  John  had  fallen  into,  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  their  representations  and  menaces, 
and  the  legates  departed  without  producing  any 
apparent  eflect. 

When  John  fled  nothing  remained  to  him  save 
Rouen,  Verneuil,  and  Ch&teau-Gaillard.  The  last 
was  a  strong  castle,  the  pride  of  the  late  king,  who 
took  extraordinary  pains  in  its  construction,  and  it 
was  held  for  John  by  a  brave  warrior  who  was  true 
to  his  trust.  In  Rouen,  the  people,  animated  by  an 
hereditary  hatred  of  the  French,  determined  to 
defend  themselves ;  but  when  pressed  by  a  vigorous 
siege,  they  applied  for  aid  to  their  sovereign,  the 
King  of  England.  John  had  no  aid  to  give.  It  was 
in  vain  he  punished  his  lukewarm  barons  of  England 
by  fijoes  and  forfeitures, — it  was  in  vain  that  he 
collected  a  considerable  army  at  Portsmouth, — ^the 
nobles  resolutely  told  him  that  they  would  not  follow 
his  standard  out  of  England.  Thua  abandoned  to 
themselves,  and  sufiering  from  famine,  the  citizens 
of  Rouen  surrendered  to  the  French  king.  Verneuil 
was  taken  about  the  same  time,  and  Ch4teau-GraiUard 
fall  after  nobly  sustaining  a  siege  of  seven  months. 
Thus  John  had  no  longer  an  inch  of  ground  in 
Normandy,  which  duchy,  after  a  separation  of 
two. hundred  and  ninety-two  years,  was  finally  ire- 
annexed  to  the  French  kingdom.  Within  this  year 
Brittanyt  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine,  and  Poictou 
equally  ackaowledgad  the  authority  of  Philips. and 
John  had  nothing  leflL  in  those,  wide  provinces  ex- 
cept a  few  castles*  Aquitaine,  or  Gnienne,  re- 
tained itB  connection  with  the  English  crown,  bot 
1  Mutt.  Pwr.-Avnal.  d«{Mftf|n. 
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there  the  authority  of  the  king  ww  hmited  and 
ttncertain. 

A.D.  1206.  Philip  soon  found  that  it  was  much 
easier  to  incite  the  people  against  the  detested  John 
^lan  to  iLoep  them  obedient  to  himself.  The  men 
of  Brittany,  who  indulged  in  their  old  dream  of 
national  independence,  were  soon  disgusted  by 
seeing  tl^eir  country  treated  as  a  mere  province  of 
France ;  and  discontents  also  broke  out  in  Anjou 
and  Poictou.  John  contrived  to  land  an  English 
army  at  Bochelle,  and  even  to  take  the  strong  castle 
of  Montauban ;  then  marching  to  the  Loire,  he  took 
and  burned  Angers,  committing  many  cruelties. 
He  then  reposed  on  his  laurels,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  feasting  and  debauchery.  When  again  aroused, 
he  descended  the  Loire,  and  laid  siege  to  Nantes. 
This  siege  he  raised,  to  offer  battle  to  Philip.  As 
the  battle  was  about  to  commence  he  proposed  a  ne- 
gotiation, and  as  the  proposal  was  under  discussion 
he  ran  away  to  England,  loaded  with  new  infamy. 
Philip,  who  had  nothing  more  to  do,  as  it  was  not 
convenient  for  him  to  attack  Guienne,  and  an  inva- 
sion of  England  was  as  yet  a  thing  not  to  be  con- 
templated, listened  to  another  legate  from  the  Pope, 
who  induced  him  to  consent  to  a  truce  with  John 
for  two  years. 

A.D.  1207.  The  next  step  of  the  degraded  but 
still  arrogant  John  was  to  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  and 
provoke  to  the  utmost— and  by  deeds  which  gave  an 
odious  coloring  to  his  cause,  even  where  he  was 
wholly  or  partially  in  the  right — ^the  enduring  enmity 
of  that  power  which  had  shaken  the  throne  of  his 
great  and  wbe  father.  The  dispute  arose  out  of 
the  conflicting  claims  of  the  crown  and  the  church 
in  the  appointment  of  bishops ;  while  John  insisted 
that  his  favorite  minister,  John  do  Gray,  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  should  be  elevated  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury, the  Pope  canonically  appointed  Stephen 
Langton, — and  the  monks  of  Canterbury  would  re- 
ceive no  other  archbishop.  Never  was  time,  never 
was  place  so  ill  chosen  for  an  attack  on  the  church ; 
but  John,  blinded  by  passion,  dispatched  two  knights 
with  an  armed  band  to  drive  the  monks  of  Canter- 
bury from  the  land.  The  ministers  of  his  vengeance 
entered  with  drawn  swords  into  the  cloisters  which 
had  alike  witnessed  the  slaughter  of  Becket  and  the 
subsequent  humiliation  of  his  sovereign.  ^^  In  the 
king's  name,"  exclaimed  the  knights,  **  we  command 
you,  as  traitors,  to  quit  the  realm ;  begone  in  a  mo- 
ment, or  we  will  set- fire  to  these  walls,  and  burn 
you*  with  your  convent."  All  the  monks  who  were 
not  bed-ridden  departed  forthwith,  and  going  into 
Flanders  were  there  received  and  hospitably  enter- 
tained in  different  religious  houses.  John  seized 
their  effects:  but  as  no  one  would  labor  upon 
them  for  the  king,  the  lands  of  the  archbishopric 
and  of  the  convent  of  Canterbury  lay  without  cul- 
ture.^ When  Innocent,  in  a  gentle  but  most 'decided 
tone,  asked  for  redress,  John  braved  his  authority ; 
and  thus  an  open  struggle  began  between  one  of  the 
ablest  priests  that  ever  wore  the  tiara,  and  the 
meanest  and  basest  king  that  ever  disgraced  the 
English  throne.  While  John  amused  himself  with 
1  Matt.  Par.— Annal  de  Maiy. 


teniUe  but  impotent  threats  against  the  monks,  the 
Pope  wrote  to  ^e  already  disaffected  English  barons, 
ordering  them  to  do  aU  they  could  with  the  arms  of 
the  flesh  to  save  their  king  and  kingdom  from  perdi- 
tion ;  and  he  called  upon  the  prelates  and  abbots  of 
the  kingdom  to  fight  with  their  spiritual  weapons  for 
Langton  and  the  liberties  of  the  church.  He  then 
sent  orders  to  the  bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Wor- 
cester to  wait  upon  the  king  in  his  name,  and,  if 
they  found  him  still  refractory,  to  threaten  hhn  with 
the  interdict.  John  at  last  received  these  prelates : 
when  they  came  to  the  threat  he  grew  pale  with 
rage,  and  his  lips  quivered  and  frothed.  *'  By  God*fl 
teeth,"  he  cried,  «*  if  you,  or  any  of  your  body,  dare 
to  lay  my  states  under  interdict,  I  will  send  you  and 
all  your  clergy  to  Rome,  and  confiscate  your  prop- 
erty. As  for  the  Roman  shavelings,  if  I  find  any  in 
my  dominions,  I  will  tear  out  their  eyes  and  cut  off 
their  noses,  and  so  send  them  to  the  Pope,  that  the 
nations  may  witness  then-  infamy."  The  bishops 
trembled  and  withdrew :  but  these  were  not  times 
when  personal  fear  stopped  the  triumphant  march 
of  Rome.  A  few  weeks  after,  on  Monday,  the  23d 
of  March,  1208,  in  passion  week,  they  pronounced 
the  sentence  of  interdict  against  all  John's  domin- 
ions, and  then  fled  for  safety  to  the  continent.  To 
secure  himself  at  this  moment  of  danger,  the  king 
obliged  as  many  of  his  nobles  as  he  could  to  plsce 
their  children  in  his  hands  as  securities  for  their 
allegiance ;  a  measure  which  created  fresh  disgust. 
When  his  commissioners  went  to  the  castle  of 
William  de  Braouse,  that  nobleman's  lady  ex- 
claimed, *(  My  son  shall  not  go  near  him ;  he  mur- 
dered his  own  nephew,  whom  he  should  have 
cherished."  "  Thou  hast  spoken  like  a  fDoItsh 
woman,"  said  her  husband;  and  then  turning  to 
the  officers,  the  baron  added,  «*  If  I  have  done  any- 
thing against  my  sovereign,  let  a  day  and  place  be 
named,  for  I  am>^ady,  and  ever  shall  be,  to  make 
him  satisfaction,  without  hostages,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  his  court  and  of  my  peers."  John  gnve 
secret  orders  to  seize  the  whole  family :  they  were 
warned  in  time,  and  escaped  safely  into  Ireland,  but 
soon  after  perished  in  a  miserable  manner,  the  vic- 
tims of  the  tyrant*B  insatiable  vengeance.^ 

In  the  mean  time  the  nation  was  plunged  in 
mourning  by  the  interdict, — the  churches  were  in- 
stantly closed, — ^the  priests  ceased  tiiieir  functions, 
refusing  to  administer  any  of  the  usual  sacred  rites, 
except  baptism  to  infants,  and  the  sacrament  to  the 
dying.  The  dead  were  buried,  without  prayers,  in 
unoonsecrated  ground,^-tlie  relics  of  the  saints  were 
taken  from  their  places  and  laid  upon  ashes  in  the 
silent  church, — ^their.  statues  and  ptetures  were 
covered  with  veils  of  bhwk  cloth,-^he  chime  of 
church  bells  no  longer  floated  on  the  air,  and  every- 
thing was  so  arranged  under  an  interdict  as  to  give 
a  Biost  lugubrious  aspect  to  the  whole  country  upon 
which  it  had  fallen.  When  this  had  lasted  a  yesr, 
the  Pope  followed  up  the  seortenoe  of  interdict  by  a 
bull  of  excommunication  against'  John.  Although 
by  narrowly  watching  the  ports,  he  prevented  the 
entrance  of  the  Roman  envoy  and  the  oflScial  pubh- 
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catMD  of  the  lalter  bull,  the  king  was  seiaoiuly 
aimrmad,  for  he  knew  that  ezcommanication  would 
b6  foUowed  by  a  sentence  of  dethronement,  and 
that  Philip  was  making  ready  to  invade  England 
with  a  banner  that  wonkl  be  blessed  by  the  Pope. 
He  also  saw  that  the  disaffection  of  his  barons  was 
still  iocreasing,  and  that  there  was  no  part  of  Chris- 
tiao  Europe  to  which  he  conld  apply  for  succor  or 
allisnce.  At  this  critical  moment,  if  we  are  to  be- 
Ueve  a  carious  story  picturesquely  told  by  Matthew 
P&ris,  be  applied  for  aid  to  the  Mahomedans  of 
Spain.  The  £mir  al  Nassir  was  in  the  full  cai*eer 
of  conquestt  and,  by  crossiug  the  Pyrenees,  he  could 
at  any  time  fall  upon  the  dependencies  and  states  of 
Philip  in  the  south,  and  so  make  an  important  di- 
version in  favor  of  John.  Sovereigns  much  more 
Bcrupulotts  than  this  false-hearted  tyrant  have  had 
recoane  to  such  infidel  alliances,  even  when  pressed 
by  much  less  danger  than  John,  who,  it  is  reported, 
mtmated  a  secret  negotiation  to  Thomas  Hardingten 
tod  Ralph  Fitznicholas,  knights,  and  a  priest  called 
"Robert  of  London."  These  envoys  being  led 
through  several  apartments,  lined  with  Moorish 
guards  with  turbans  on  their  heads  and  cimeters  in 
their  girdles,  were  presented  to  the  emir,  **  a  man 
of  moderate  aize  and  grave  aspect,"  who  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  en  a  book  which  lay  open  before  him. 
The  Englishmen  presented  their  king's  letter, 
which  was  translated  to  the  emir  by  an  interpreter. 
According  to  the  report  which  was  afterward 
spread,  John  offered  to  hold  the  English  crown  of 
the  emir,  and  to  embrace  the  faith  of  Mahomed. 
This  looks  like  exaggeration,  but  John  may  have  set 
no  limits  whatever  to  promises  which  he  never 
intended  to  keep,  and  was  quite  capable  of  offering 
even  more  than  this  to  serve  his  purpose  in  such  an 
emergency.  The  Moorish  chief  questioned  t^e 
envoys  as  to  the  population  and  strength  of  England, 
tnd  the  age  and  personal  character  of  the  king,  and 
then  dismissed  them  with  vague  expressions  of 
frieodabip  which  signified  nothing.  He,  however, 
recalled  ^«  Robert  of  London,"  the  priest,  and  adjured 
him,  by  his  respect  for  the  faith  of  Christ,  on  which 
he  trusted  for  salvation,  to  tell  him  what  manner  of 
man  his  master  really  was.  Thus  pressed,  Robert 
replied  that  John  was  a  tyrant  that  would  soon  feel 
his  own  subjects'  wrath.  Thia  terminated  the  busi- 
nesi.  On  his  return,  Robert  received  the  custody 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Albans,  and  there  Matthew  of 
^uis,  who  was  a  monk  of  that  house,  heard  him 
tell  the  cnnotts  story  to  his  companions. 

The  effect  of  the  interdict  upon  the  laity  of  Eng- 
land mast  have  been  weaker  than  was  anticipated, 
or  probably  the  expedient  had  lost  its  efficiency  by 
time  and  use,  for,  as  it  haa  been  justly  remaHted, 
'John's  strength  was  so  Httle  lessened  that  the  only 
twosnecessful  expeditions  of  his  reign,  those  against 
Ireland  and  Wales,  occurred  during  the  time  that 
he  lay  under  the  proscription  of  the  Roman  see. 

A.D.  1210. — John  employed  the  spring  of  this 
year  in  rsising  money  by  the  most  arbitrary  means ; 
afl  classes  suffered,  but  none  like  the  unfortunate 
Jews,  who  were  seized,  imprisoned,  and  tortured 
all  orer  the  kingdom.    A  great  sum  is  said^to  have 


been  collected,  and  with  this  he  levied  an  army,  pre- 
tending that  he  would  go  and  drive  Philip  out  of 
Normandy.  When  all  was  ready,  he  sailed  for 
Ireland,  where  the  English  nobles  had  for  some 
time  defied  his  authority.  On  the  6th  of  June,  he 
landed  on  the  Irish  coas(  and  proceeded  to  Dublin, 
where  more  than  twenty  of  the  native  chieftains 
repaired  to  do  him  homage  and  offer  tribute.  He 
then  marched  into  the  province  of  Connaught,  re- 
duced the  castles  of  some  of  the  revolted  English 
nobles,  and  drove  Hugh  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Ulster, 
and  his  brother,  Walter  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Meath, 
out  of  the  island.  He  divided  such  parts  of  the 
island  as  were  subjected  to  England  into  counties, 
established  English  laws,  and  appointed  sheriffs  and 
other  officers.  He  also  ordered,  for  the  convenience 
of  traffic,  that  the  same  moneys  should  be  equally 
current  in  both  countries ;  and  then,  intrusting  the 
government  of  Ireland  to  his  favorite,  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  whom  he  had  not  been  able  to  make 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  returned  to  England, 
after  an  absence  of  twelve  weeks,  during  which  he 
bad  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  an  easy  triumph,  for 
no  one  offered  resistance.  In  the  following  year  he 
determined  to  show  his  prowess  in  Wales.  Money 
was  again  wanted :  he  summoned  all  the  abbots  and 
lady-abbesses-^  all  the  heads  of  monastic  houses, 
whether  male  or  female,  to  meet  him  in  London  ; 
he  urged  his  wants  in  a  manner  which  was  not  to 
be  resisted,  and,  having  got  what  he  could  from 
these  servants  and  hand-maidens  of  Christ,  he  again 
racked  the  unbelieving  Jews,  putting  them  to  tor- 
ture and  throwing  them  into  dungeons,  where  they 
were  kept  until  they  paid  enormous  fines  to  the 
king.  Among  other  Jews  thus  treated  was  one  of 
Bristol,  a  very  wealthy  man,  but  who  would  not 
consent  to  pay  10,000  marks  for  his  deliverance. 
"  Whereupon,"  says  an  old  historian,  "  by  the  king's 
commandment  he  was  put  into  this  penance :  that 
every  day  till  he  would  agree  to  give  those  10,000 
marks  that  he  was  seized  [assessed]  at,  he  should 
have  one  of  his  teeth  plucked  out  of  his  head."^ 
The  Jew  braved  the  pain  to  save  his  money.  John's 
executioner  began  with  the  double  teeth,  and,  m 
the  course  of  as  many  days,  pulled  out  seven.  On 
the  eighth  day  this  torture  had  its  effect,  and  the 
Jew  gave  security  for  the  money.*  With  the  sums 
obtained  in  part  by  such  flagitious  means  John  raised 
a  mighty  army,  and  penetrated  into  Wales  as  far  as 
the  foot  of  Snowdon.  He  was  not  a  man  to  do 
more  than  his  great  and  warlike  predecessors,  and  he 
marched  back  again  immediately,  having,  however, 
forced  the  Welsh  to  pay  him  a  tribute  in  cattle  and 
horses,  and  to  give  him  twenty-eight  hostages^  youths 
of  the  best  families.  Whenever  John  had  a  glimpse 
of  success,  he  increased  his  arbitrary  proceedings 
against  his  Ebglish  subjects :  on  a  former  occasion 
he  gave  new  rigor  to  the  barbarous  forest  laws,  and 
now  he  levied  scutage-money  in  an  unjust  manner. 
In  the-  foHowing  year  the  Welsh  again  were  up  in 
arms  to  assert  their  independence.  John  savagely 
hanged  the  twenty-eight  hostages,  and  was  pre- 
paring for  a  fresh  invasion,  when  he  was  terrified 
t  HoUnibed.  •  Matt.  Par.      . 
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by  a  report  that  many  of  his  own  barons  were  cop- 
spiring  against  him.  He  shat  himself  up  in  the 
castle  of  Nottingham  for  fifteen  days,  seeing  no  one 
but  the  personal  attendants  on  whom  he  most  re- 
lied. He  then  marched  to  Chester,  still  collecting 
troops,  and  vowing  to  exterminate  the  Welsh ;  but 
from  Chester  he  turned  suddenly  back  to  London, 
where  he  kept  strong  bodies  of  foreign  mercenaries 
constantly  about  him,  and  seldom  showed  himself 
txi  his  people.  His  enemies  increased  every  day, 
and  the  crowd  of  English  exiles  were  incessantly 
urging  the  Pope  to  take  vengeance  on  their  king. 

A.D.  1213. — At  last  Innocent  hurled  his  deadliest 
thunderbolt  at  the  head  of  John:  he  pronounced 
his  deposition,  absolved  his  vassals  from  their  oaths 
of  allegiance,  and  called  upon  all  Christian  princes 
and  barons  to  take  part  in  the  meritorious  act  of  de- 
throning an  impious  tyrant.  He  then  sent  Stephen 
Langton,  the  exiled  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with 
other  English,  and  some  Italian  prelates,  to  the 
French  court,  there  to  convoke  a  solemn  meeting, 
and  declare  to  the  king  and  the  whole  nation  that 
the  Pope  authorized  an  immediate  invasion  of  Eng- 
land. The  worldly  temptation  was  so  great  that 
Philip  probably  required  none  other ;  but  the  Pope 
promised  him  the  remission  of  his  sins  if  he  executed 
this  pious  purpose,  and  drove  John  from  his  throne. 
About  the  middle  of  March,  Philip  collected  a  great 
army  in  Normandy,  and  prepared  a  fleet  of  1700 
vessels,  of  all  sizes,  at  Boulogne  and  the  other  ports 
on  the  Channel.  John,  being  well  informed  of  these 
preparations,  took  for  once  a  bold  step:  he  sum- 
moned every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  be 
ready  to  march  to  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
and  he  collected  every  vessel  in  his  dominions  capa- 
ble of  carrying  six  or  more  horses.  When  the  ships 
were  ready,  he  anticipated  Philip's  attack :  the  Eng- 
lish mariners  crossed  the  Channel,  took  a  French 
squadron  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  destroyed  the 
ships  in  the  harbor  of  Fecamp,  and  burned  Di- 
eppe to  the  ground.  They  swept  the  whole  coast 
of  Normandy,  and  returned  in  triumph,  the  main 
division  of  the  French  fleet  at  Boulogne  not  hazard- 
ing an  attack.  On  Bamham  Downs  60,000  lands- 
men stood  as  yet  firm  around  the  standard  of  John ; 
but  he  dreaded  these,  his  own  brave  subjects,  and 
he  was  always  spiritless  and  unmanly.  It  was  soon 
seen,  after  all  his  vain  boasting,  and  his  threats 
against  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  he  would  lower 
liimself  to  the  dirt  before  that  incensed  enemy,  that 
he  would  do  anything  rather  than  fight.  The  Pope's 
legate,  Pandulph,  well  knew  his  dastardly  charac- 
ter, and  now  skilfully  took  advantage  of  it.  Two 
knights  6f  the  Temple  (traveled  men  and  crafty 
diplomatists)  landed  at  Dover  and  proceeded  to  the 
English  camp.  »<  We  come,"  said  they,  with  great 
respect,  "  from  Pandulph,  the  sub-deacon  and  ser* 
vant  of  ouV  ior^,  the  Pope  :  for  your  advantage  and 
Cot  that  of  tile  reahn  of  England,  he  asks  to  see  you 
in  private.'*  "  Let  him  come  fbrthwith,'^  said  Jol)n» 
Pandulph  came,  and  drew  so  formidable  a  picture 
'of  the  French  army  of  invasion,  and  represented 
'  i^he  general  and  just  disafifection  of  the  great  barons 
of  England  in  such  forcible,  and,  on  the  whole,  true 


colors,  that  the  paltry  despot's  heart  died  away 
within  him.  What  added  to  his  fears,  was  the  pre- 
diction of  a  certain  Peter,  called  "the  HeroiiU" 
that,  before  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension  should  be 
passed  (it  was  distant  only  three  days),  John  would 
be  unknighted.  As  he  trembled  before  the  astute 
churchman,  Pandulph  bade  him  repent,  and  re- 
member that  the  pontiflf  was  a  merciful  master,  who 
would  require  nothing  which  was  not  absolutely 
necessary  either  to  the  honor  of  the  church,  or  to 
the  security  of  the  king  himself.  After  a  little 
wavering,  John  gave  way,  and  subscribed  an  instru- 
ment which,  in  itself,  was  not  very  objectionable, 
and  which  had  been  oflfered  him  some  time  be- 
fore, when,  by  accepting  it,  he  might  have  avoided 
his  present  excessive  debasement.  It  was  agreed, 
on  the  13th  day  of  May,  that  John  should  obey  the 
Pope  in  all  things  for  which  he  had  been  excommu- 
nicated ;  that  he  should  receive  into  favor  the  exiled 
bishops  and  others,  particularly  Stephen  Langton 
and  the  prior  and  monks  of  Canterbury;  that  he 
should  make  full  satisfaction  to  the  clergy  and  laity 
for  the  damages  they  had  sufifered  at  his  hands,  or 
otherwise,  on  account  of  the  interdict,  and  that  be 
should  pay  down,  in  part  of  restitution,  the  sum  of 
8000Z.  John  further  agreed  not  to  prosecute  any 
person  for  any  matter  relating  to  the  late  disagree- 
ment ;  and,  on  his  part,  Pandulph  promised  that, 
on  the  performance  of  these  conditions,  the  een- 
tences  of  interdict  should  be  recalled,  and  that  the 
bishops  and  other  proscribed  churchmen,  on  their 
return,  should  swear  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the 
king.  John  set  his  seal  to  the  instrument,  and  four 
of  his  greatest  barons,  William,  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
Reginald,  Earl  of  Boulogne,  and  the  earls  of  War- 
ren and  Ferrers,  swore,  **  on  the  soul  of  the  king," 
that  he  would  keep  this  compact  itiviolate.  The 
dastardly  spirit  of  John,  the  overreaching  policy 
and  ambition  of  the  Pope,  and  the'  address  of  the 
envoy,  Pandulph,  can  alone  account  for  the  consum- 
mation of  ignominy  which  followed.  On  the  14tb 
of  May,  the  following  day,  John  was  closeted  with 
the  Italian  in  secret  consultation,  and  when  seen 
for  a  moment  abroad,  his  countenance  was  sadly 
dejected.  Though  depraved  in  morals  and  notori- 
ously irreligious,  he  was  a  prey  to  superstition,  and 
he  was  now  thinking  more  of  the  prediction  of  a 
hair-brained  recluse  than  of  his  kingdom,  for  he  fan- 
cied that  Peter  the  Hermit's  prophecy  betokened 
he  must  die. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morn- 
ing, John  repaired  to  the  church  of  the  Templars  at 
Dover,  and  there,  surrounded  by  bishops,  barons, 
and  knights,  took  on  his  knees,  before  Pandulph, 
an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Pope — the  same  oath  which 
vassals  took, to  their  lords.  At  the  saipe  time,  he 
put  into  the  envoy^s  hands  a  charter,  testifying  that 
he,  the  King  of  Eugland  and  Lord  of  Ireland,  in 
atonement  for  his  oflences  against  God  and  th(* 
church,  not  compelled  by  the  interdict  or  by  uny 
fear  or  force,  but  of  his  oWn  free  will,  and  with  the 
genera]  consent  of  his  barons,  surrendered  to  our 
lord,  th«  Pope  Innocent,  and  Innocent's  successor? 
forever,  the  kingdom  of  Engiand  and  the  lordship 
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of  Irefamd,  which  were  henceforth  to  be  held  as  fiefs 
of  the  holy  see,  John  and  his  successors  paying  for 
them  an  annual  tribute  of  700  marks  of  silver  for 
England  and  300  marks  for  Ireland.  He  then  of- 
fered some  money  as  an  earnest  of  his  subjection, 
but  Pandulph  trampled  it  under  his  feet — ^an  act 
which  called  forth  an  angry  remonstrance  from  the 
Bishop  or  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Pandulph,  it  is 
said,  meant  to  signify  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
scorned  worldly  riches;  but  it  is  hinted  by  some 
old  writers  that  he  afterward  stooped  down  to 
gather  up  the  money.  The  next  day  was  the  fatal 
term,  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension,  during  which  John 
watched  the  progress  of  the  sun  with  an  anxious 
eye :  it  set,  and  he  died  not, — ^it  rose  on  the  mor- 
row, and  he  was  still  alive;  instantly,  in  punish- 
ment for  the  vile  terror  he  had  suffered,  he  ordered 
Peter  and  his  son  to  be  dragged  at  the  tails  of 
horses  and  hanged  on  gibbets.  The  people  con- 
tended that  Peter,  after  all,  was  no  false  prophet, 
and  that  John,  by  laying  his  crown  at  the  feet  of  a 
foreign  priest,  had  verified  the  prediction.* 

Five  or  six  days  after  these  transactions,  Pan- 
dulph went  over  to  France,  and,  to  the  astonish- 
ment and  great  wrath  of  Philip,  announced  to  him 
that  he  must  no  longer  molest  a  penitent  son  and  a 
faithful  vassal  of  the  church,  nor  presume  to  invade 
a  kingdom  which  was  now  part  of  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter.  **  But,"  said  Philip,  *•  I  have  already 
expended  enormous  sums  of  money  on  this  expe- 
dition, which  I  undertook  at  the  pontifTs  express 
commands,  and  for  the  remission  of  my  sins"  The 
nuncio  repeated  his  inhibition  and  withdrew. 
The  French  king,  however,  who  was  already  on 
the  road,  continued  his  march  to  the  coast.  It 
appears,  indeed,  that  Philip,  who  inveighed  pub- 
iiclj  against*  the  selfish  and  treacherous  policy  of 
the  Pope,  would  not  have  been  prevented  from 
attempting  the  invasion  by  the  dread  of  the  thun- 
ders of  the  church,  which  again  rumbled  over  his 
head.'  But  other  circumstances  of  a  more  worldly 
nature  mterfered :  Ferrand,  the  new  Earl  of  Flan- 
ders, demanded  that  certain  towns  which  had  lately 
been  annexed  to  the  French  crown  should  be 
restored  to  him.  Philip  refused ;  and  now  when 
he  proposed  to  his  great  vassals  that  they  should 
continue  the  enterprise  against  England,  the  Earl 
of  Flanders,  the  most  powerful  of  them  all,  said 
that  his  conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  follow 
his  lord  in  such  an  unjust  attempt ;  and  so  saying, 
he  suddenly  withdrew  with  all  his  forces.  Philip, 
vowiog  he  would  make  Flanders  a  mere  province 
of  France,  marched  after  him,  and*  taking  several 
of  the  earl's  best  towns  on  his  way,  sat  down  with 
his  army  before  the  strong  city  of  Ghent.  For- 
tunately for  both  parties,  Ferrand  had  already  a 
secret  understanding  with  John,  and  now  he  ap- 
plied to  thai  king  for  help*  John^s  fleet  lay  ready 
in  the  harbor  of  Portsmouth.  Seven  hundred 
I^Dighta,  with  a  large  force  of  infkntry,  embarked  in 

'  Malt.  ^«-^«HUir  WMt^st«r,  Of  FIonkg«fl.'<-W.  U»mag,^ 
<^>oo.  Mailn;«  — Annal.  Water.- Chron.  T.  Wykea. 

'  PhtUti  had  b««n  «>ooihilitiii)c«M<l,  atd  Iria  kJnffdom  b»d  been  laid 
"*^  m  UMn^UXytL  ^Wifmh  b4f•r•^-b]r  tht  reigulug  pope,  iabo- 
«»i  III. 


500  vessels,  under  the  command  of  William,  Earl 
of  Holland,  and  William  Longspear,  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, one  of  the  sons  of  Fair  Rosamond,  and  im- 
mediately made  sail  for  the  coast  of  Flanders. 
They  found  the  French  fleet  at  anchor  at  Bamme, 
which  was  at  that  time  the  port  of  Bruges :  it  was 
three  times  more  numerous  than  the  English  fleet ; 
but  most  of  the  sailors  and  land-troops  embarked 
with  them  were  on  shore  plundering  the  neighbor- 
ing country,  and  committing  all  sorts  of  ravages  in 
a  district  which,  through  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
commerce,  had  made  a  wonderfully  rapid  progress 
in  civilization  and  the  arts  that  adorn  life.  This 
was  the  first  fleet  that  the  French  kings  of  the 
Capetian  line  had  ever  put  to  sea, — this  was  the 
first  naval  engagement  between  the  two  nations 
whose  unfortunate  enmity  has  since  then  animated 
so  many  sanguinary  encounters  in  all  the  quarters 
of  the  globe.  It  was  an  unfortunate  beginning  for 
the  French :  their  navy  was  annihilated.  Wo 
quote  the  account  of  the  battle  as  Southey  has 
abridged  it  from  Holinshed : — "  The  English,  as 
they  neared  the  coast,  espied  many  ships  lying 
without  the  haven,  which,  capacious  as  it  was,  was 
not  large  enough  to  contain  them  all ;  many,  there- 
fbre,  were  riding  at  anchor  without  the  haven's 
mouth,  and  along  the  coast.  Shallops  were  pres- 
ently sent  out  to  espy  whether  they  were  friends 
or  enemies ;  and  if  enemies,  what  their  strength, 
and  in  what  order  they  lay.  These  espials,"  ap- 
proaching as  if  they  had  been  fishermen,  **  came 
near  enough  to  ascertain  that  the  ships  were  left 
without  suflScient  hands  to  defend  them,  and,  has- 
tening back,  told  the  commanders  that  the  victory 
was  in  their  hands  if  they  would  only  make  good 
speed.  No  time  was  lost :  they  made  sail  toward 
the  enemy,  and  won  the  *tall  ships,*  which  were 
riding  at  anchor,  with  little  diflSculty,  the  men  on 
board  only  requesting  that  their  lives  might  bo 
spared.  The  smaller  ones,  which  were  left  dry 
when  the  tide  was  low,  they  spoiled  of  whatever 
was  useful  and  set  on  fire,  the  sailors  escaping  to 
the  shore.  This  done,  they  set  upon  those  that 
lay  in  the  harbor,  within  the  haven;  and  *here 
was  hard  hold  for  a  while,'  because  of  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  place  allowing  no  advantage  for  num- 
bers or  for  skill.  *And  those  Frenchmen,*  says 
the  chronicler,  *that  were  gone  abroad  into  the 
country,  perceiving  that  the  enemies  were  come  by 
the  running  away  of  the  mariners,  returned  with 
all  speed  to  their  ships  to  aid  their  fellows,  and  so 
made  valiant  resistance  for  a  lime,  tiU  the  English- 
men, getting  on  land,  and  ranging  themselves  on 
either  side  of  the  haven,  beat,  the  Frenchmen  bo 
on  the  sides,  aud,  the  ships  g^ppliug  together  in 
front,  that  they  fought  aa  it  had  been  in  a  pitched 
field!^  till  that,  finally,  the  Frenchmen  were  not 
able  to  sustain  the  force  of  the  Englishmen,  but 
were  constrained,  after  long  fight  and  great  slaugh- 
ter, to  yield  themselves  prisoners**  The  first  act  of 
the  cqn^ufirora  was  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  their 
victory.  They  then  manned  three  hundred  of  the 
prizes,  which  were  Men  with  corn,  wine,  oiU  and 
other  provisions,  and  with  military  stores,  nnd  sent 
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them  to  Engbnd — the  first  froitB  of  that  maritime 
anperiority  for  which  the  church  bells  of  this  gloii* 
ous  island  have  so  often  pealed  with  joy.  A  hun- 
dred more  were  burnt,  because  they  were  drawn  up 
so  far  upon  the  sands  that  they  could  not  be  got  off 
without  more  hands  and  cost  of  tune  than  could  be 
spared  for  them.  There  still  remained  a  great  part 
of  the  enemy's  fleet  higher  up  the  harbor,  and  pro- 
tected by  the  town,  in  which  Philip  had  left  a  suf- 
ficient force  to  protect  the  stores  which  he  had  left 
there,  and  the  money  for  the  payment  of  his  troops. 
The  English  landed ;  the  Earl  of  Flanders  joined 
them,  and  they  proceeded  to  attack  the  place ;  but 
by  this  there  had  been  sufficient  time  for  the 
French  king  to  hasten,  with  an  overpowering  force, 
from  the  siege  of  Ghent.  The  English  and  their 
allies  sustained  a  sharp  action,  and  were  compelled 
to  retreat  to  their  ships,  with  a  loss  computed  by 
the  French  at  two  thousand  men.  But  they  re- 
treated  no  farther  than  to  the  near  shores  of  the 
Isle  of  Walcheren ;  and  Philip  saw  the  impossi- 
bility of  saving  the  remainder  of  his  fleet,  consider- 
ing the  nnskilfulness  of  his  own  seamen,  as  well  as 
other  things.  He  set  fire  to  them,  therefore,  him- 
self, that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  enemy's 
hands."^  The  French  king  thus  k>st  the  means 
of  supporting  his  army  in  Flanders  or  of  transport- 
ing it  to  the  English  coast :  half  famished  and  over- 
come with  vexation,  he  hurried  across  his  own  fron- 
tiers, leaving  Earl  Ferrand  to  recover  with  ease  all 
that  he  had  lost. 

The  first  great  naval  victory  transported  the 
English  people  with  joy ;  but  with  joy  was  mingled 
a  malicious  confidence  and  presumption  in  the 
heart  of  John,  who  now  betrayed  a  determination 
to  break  the  best  part  of  his  recent  oaths.  Being 
determined  to  carry  the  war  into  France,  he  sum- 
moned his  vassals  to  meet  him  at  Portsmouth. 
The  barons  went  armed  and  appointed,  as  if  ready 
to  sail ;  but,  when  ordered  to  embark,  they  reso- 
lutely refused  unless  the  king  recalled  the  exiles, 
ns  he  had  promised  to  do.  After  some  tergiver- 
sation John  granted  a  reluctant  consent,  and  Arch- 
bishop Langton,  the  bishops  of  London,  Ely,  Here- 
ford, Lincoln,  and  Bath,  die  monks  of  Canterbury, 
all  with  their  companions  and  numerous  depen- 
dents returned.  John  and  the  archbishop  met 
and  kissed  each  other  at  Winchester ;  and  there, 
in  the  porch  of  the  cathedral  church,  Langton  gwre 
full  absolution  to  the  king,  who  again  swore  to 
govern  justly  and  maintain  his  feaky  to  the  Pope. 
It  was,  however,  clear  to  aU  men  that  Langton 
placed  no  confidence  in  the  king;  and  that  the 
king,  who  considered  him  as  the  chief  cause  of  all 
his  troubles,  regarded  Langton  with  all  the  deadly 
hatred  which  his  dark  character  was  capable  of. 
John  now  set  sail  with  a  few  ships,  but  his  barons 
were  in  no  hurry  to  follow  him,  being  far  more 
eager  to  secure  their  own  liberties  than  to  recover 
the  king's  dominions  on  the  continent.  They  said 
that  the  time  of  their  feucjlal  service  was  expired, 
and  they  withdrew  to  a  great  council  at  St.  Albans, 
where  Fitz-Peter,  one  of  the  king's  justiciaries, 
'  Navvl  Hiatorj,  i.  187, 188. 


presided,  and  where  they  published  resolves,  in  the 
form  of  royal  proclamations,  ordering  the  observ- 
ance of  old  laws,  and  denouncing  the  punishment  of 
death  against  the  sheriffs,  foresters,  or  other  of- 
ficers 4)f  the  king  who  should  exceed  their  proper 
and  legal  authority.  John  got  as  far  as  the  island 
of  Jersey,  when,  finding  that  none  followed  him,  be 
turned  back  with  vows  of  vengeance.  He  landed, 
and  marched  with  a  band  of  mercenaries  to  the 
north,  where  the  barons  were  most  contnmacions. 
Burning  and  destroying,  he  advanced  as  far  as  Nortb< 
ampton.  Here  Langton  overtook  him.  ^«  These 
barbarous  measures,"  said  the  prelate,  '*  are  in  vio- 
lation of  your  oaths ;  your  vassals  must  stand  to  the 
judgment  of  their  peers,  and  not  be  wantonly  har- 
assed by  arms."  **  Mind  you  your  church,"  roared 
the  furious  king,  "and  leave  me  to  govern  the 
state."  He  continued  his  march  to  Nottingham, 
where  Langton,  who  was  not  a  man  to  be  intimi- 
datod,  again  presented  himself,  and  threatened  to 
excommunicato  all  the  ministers  and  officers  that 
followed  him  in  his  lawless  course.  John  then  gave 
way,  and,  to  save  appearances,  summoned  the 
baions  to  meet  him  or  his  justices.  Langton  has- 
tened to  London,  and  there,  at  a  second  meeting 
of  the  barons,  he  read  the  liberal  charter  which 
Henry  I.  had  granted  on  his  accession ;  and  after 
inducing  them  to  embrace  its  provisions,  he  made 
them  swear  to  be  true  to  each  other,  and  to  conquer 
or  to  die  in  support  of  their  liberties.  This  was 
on  the  25th  of  August.  On  the  29th  of  September 
a  new  legate  from  the  Pope,  Cardinal  Nicholas,  ar- 
rived in  Enghind  to  settle  the  indenmity  doe  to  the 
exiles,  and  to  teke  off  the  interdict.  John  renewed 
his  oath  of  fealty  to  Innocent,  knelt  in  homage  be- 
fore the  legato,  paid  fifteen  thousand  marks,  and 
promised  forty  thousand  more  to  the  bishops.  The 
interdict  was  removed ;  and  from  this  moment  the 
court  of  Rome  changed  sides,  and,  abandoning  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  the  barons,  stood  for  the  king. 
This  abandonment,  however,  did  not  discourage  the 
nobles,  nor  did  it  even  detach  Archbishop  Langton 
from  the  cause  for  which  they  had  confederated. 

A.  D.  1214.  A  formidable  league  was  now 
formed  against  the  French  king,  and  John  was 
enabled  to  join  it  with  some  vigor.  Ferrand,  Earl 
of  Flanders,  Reynaud,  Earl  of  Boulogne,  and  Otho, 
the  new  emperor  of  Germany,  nephew  to  John, 
determined  to  invade  France  and  divide  that  king- 
dom among  them,  giving  the  English  king  all  the 
country  beyond  the  Loire  for  his  share.  Ferrand 
was  to  have  Paris  with  all  the  Isle  of  France,  Rey- 
naud the  country  of  Vermandois,  and  the  emperor 
all  the  rest.  John  sent  some  English  forces  under 
the  command  of  his  half-brother,  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, to  Valenciennes,  where  the  confederates 
established  their  head-quarters,  and  then  sailed 
hitfiself  to  the  coast  of  Poictou,  where  several  of  his 
former  vassals  joined  him^  and  enabled  him  to 
advance  to  Angers.  This  diversion  was  well-plan- 
ned :  it  obliged  Philip  to  divide  his  forces,  and 
while  he  himself  marched  toward  the  frontiers 
of  Flanders,  he  sent  his  son  Louis  into  Brittany, 
whither  the  English  king  now  advanced.    John 
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was  kept  ia  cheeky  or  lost  his  oppoitanity  thnmgh 
cowardice  tnd  indolence,  while  his  aUies  were 
thoroughly  defeated  at  the  battle  of  BoimneB, — 
006  of  the  most  memorable  batdes  of  the  middle 
iget,  in  which  the  empercn*  was  completely  ruined, 
and  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  the  Earl  of  Boulogne, 
and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  were  taken  prisoners, 
with  an  immense  number  of  inferior  lords  and 
kni|fats.  Salisbury,  the  gallant  Longsword,  was 
captured  by  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  the  very  in- 
diridosl  whom  King  Richard  had  loaded  with 
chains,  and  upon  whose  coat  of  mail  that  king  had 
been  §o  facetious.  This  prelate,  however,  had 
become  more  prudent  or  more  circumspect, — he  no 
longer  wiekied  the  sword,  but  fought  with  a  heavy 
club,  thus  knocking  people  on  the  head  without 
shedding  blood,  which  was  contrary  to  the  canons 
of  the  church.  He  was  not  the  only  prelate  in 
this  fierce  milie.  Philip  was  chiefly  indebted  for 
his  success  to  Guerin,  bishop-elect  of  Senlis,  who 
had  also  some  scruples  of  conscience,  for  he  would 
not  use  a  sword,  but  marshaled  the  French  host 
and  directed  the  slaughter  with  a  wand.  This 
batde  certainly  gave  lustre  to  the  French  arms; 
bat  the  French  writers  grossly  exaggerate  the  dis- 
parity of  numbers.  It  was  fought  on  the  27th  of 
Jnlv,  near  an  obscure  village  called  Bouvines,  be- 
tween Lisle  and  Tournay.  On  the  19th  of  October 
following  John  begged  a  truce,  and  obtained  one 
for  five  years,  on  condition  of  abandoning  all  the 
towns  and  castles  he  had  taken  on  the  continent. 
He  arrived  in  England  on  the  20th  of  October  in  a 
homor  mora  ferocious  than  ever.  As  if  he  would 
take  vengeance  on  his  English  subjects  for  the 
reTerses  and  shame  he  had  suffered,  he  again  let 
hme  his  foreign  mercenaries  on  the  land,  and  be- 
gsB  to  violate  all  his  most  solenm  promises.    Fits- 


Peter,  hie  justiciary,  the  only  one  of  his  ministers 
that  could  moderate  his  fury,  had  now  been  dead 
some  months.  John,  who  feared  him,  rejoiced  at 
his  death.  «'  It  is  well,"  cried  he,  laughing  as  they 
tokl  him  the  news ;  •«  in  hell  he  may  again  shake 
hands  with  Hubert,  our  late  primate,  for  surely  he 
will  find  him  there.  By  Gkni^s  teeth,  now  for  the 
first  time  I  am  king  and  k>rd  of  England.'*  ^  But 
there  were  men  at  work  resolute  and  skilful.  Im- 
mediately after  his  arrival  the  barons  met  to  talk  of 
the  league  they  had  formed  with  Langton.  «» The 
.time,"  they  said,  ^*is  favorable;  the  feast  of  St. 
Edmund  approaches;  amidst  the  multitudes  that 
resort  to  his  shrine  we  may  assemble  without  sus- 
picion." On  the  20th  of  November,  the  saint's 
day,  they  met  in  crowds  at  St.  Edmunds-Bury, 
where  they  finally  determined  to  demand  their 
rights,  in  a  body,  in  the  royal  court  at  the  festival  of 
Chnstmas.  The  spirit  of  freedom  was  awakened, 
not  soon  to  sleep  again :  they  advanced  one  by  one, 
according  to  seniority,  to  the  high  altar,  and,  laying 
their  hands  on  it,  they  solemnly  swqre  that,  if  the 
king  refiased  the  rights  they  claimed,  they  would 
withdraw  their  fealty  and  make  war  upon  him,  till, 
by  a  charter  under  his  own  seal,  he  should  confirm 
t^eir  just  petitions.  They  then  parted  to  meet 
again  at  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity.  When  that 
solemn  but  festive  season  arrived,  John  found  him- 
self at  Worcester,  and  almost  alone,  for  none  of  his 
great  vassals  came  as  usual  to  congratulate  him, 
and  the  countenances  of  his  own  attendants  seemed 
gloomy  and^  unquiet.  He  suddenly  departed,  and 
riding  to  London,  there  shut  himself  up  in  the 
strong  house  of  the  Knights  Templars.  The  barons 
Mlowed  close  on  the  coward's  steps,  and  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Epiphany  (at  every  move  they  chose 
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Bome  day  consecrated  by  religion)  they  presented 
themBelves  in  anch  force  that  he  was  obliged  to 
admit  them  to  an  audience.  At  first  he  attempted 
to  browbeat  the  nobles.  One  bishop  and  two 
barons  were  recreants,  and  consented  to  recede 
from  their  claims,  and  never  trouble  him  again,  but 
all  the  rest  were  firm  to  their  purpose.  John 
turned  pale,  and  trembled.  He  then  changed  his 
tone,  and  cajoled  instead  of  threatening.  *'  Your 
petition,"  he  said,  »« contains  matter  weighty  and 
arduous.  You  must  grant  me  time  till  Easter,  that, 
with  due  deliberation,  I  may  be  able  to  do  justice 
to  myself,  and  satisfy  the  dignity  of  my  crown." 
Many  of  the  barons,  knowing  the  use  he  would 
make  of  it,  would  not  have  granted  this  delay,  but 
the  majority  consented,  on  condition  that  Cardinal 
Langton,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  William,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  should  be  the  king's  sureties  that  he 
would  give  them  the  satisfaction  they  demanded  on 
the  appointed  day.  The  confederated  nobles  then 
retired  to  their  homes.  They  were  no  sooner  gone 
than  John  adopted  measures  which  he  fondly  hoped 
would  frustrate  all  their  plans,  and  bring  them 
bound  hand  and  feet  within  the  verge  of  his  re- 
venge. He  began  by  courting  the  church,  and 
formally  renounced  the  important  prerogative  that 
had  been  hitherto  so  zealously  contended  for  by 
himself  and  his  great  ancestors,  touching  the  elec- 
tion of  bishops  and  abbots.  Having  thus%  as  he 
thought,  bound  the  clergy  to  his  service,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  body  of  the  people,  whose 
progress  had  been  slow,  but  pretty  steady, .  and 
whose  importance  was  now  immense.  He  ordered 
his  sheriffs  to  assemble  all  the  free  man  of  their 
several  counties,  and  tender  to  them  a  new  oath  of 
allegiance.  His  next  step  was  to  send  an  agent  to 
Home,  to  appeal  to.  the  Pope  against  what  be 
termed  the  treasonable  violbnce  of  his  vassals.  The 
barons,  too,  dispatched  an  envoy  to  the  eternal  citj; 
but  it  was  soon  made  more  than  ever  evident  that 
Innocent  would  support  the  king  through  right  and 
wrong.  He  wrote  a  startling  letter  U>  Cardinal 
Langton;  but  that  extraordinary  priest  was  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  his  spiritual  chief  where  the  in- 
terests of  his  country  were  concerned.  To  make 
himself  still  surer,  John  took  the  oroaa  on  the  2d 
of  February,  solemnly  swearing  that  he  would  lead 
an  army  to  the  Holy  Land.  This  taking  of  the 
cross,  by  which  the  debtor  was  exempted  from  the . 
pursuit  of  his  creditor, — ^by  which  the  persons, 
goods,  and  estates  of  the  crusadei^  were  placed 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  church  till 
their  return  from  Palestine, — seeined  to  John  the 
best  of  aU  defences. 

On  the  appointed  d9j  m  Easter  week  the  barons 
met  at  Stamford  with  great  militaiy  pomp,  being 
followed  by  two  thousand  knights  and  a  host  of 
retainers.  The  king  was  at  Oxford.  The  barons 
marched  to  Brackley,  within  a  tew  miles  of  that 
city,  where  they  were  met  by  a  deputation  from 
the  sovereign,  composed  of  Cardinal  Langton,  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the  Earl  of  Wareone.  The 
confederates  delivered  the  schedule  containing  the 
chief  articles  of  their  petition.     «*  These  are  our 


claims,**  they  said,  «<  and  if  they  are  not  instantly 
granted,  our  arms  shall  do  us  justice."  When 
the  deputies  returned,  and  Langton  expounded  the 
contents  of  the  parchment  he  heki  in  his  hand, 
John  exclaimed,  in  a  fury,  «« And  why  do  they  not 
demand  my  crown  also?  By  God's  teeth  I  will 
not  grant  them  liberties  which  will  make  ine  a 
slave."  He  then  made  some  evasive  oflfers  which 
the  barons  understood,  and  rejected.  Pandulpb, 
who  was  with  the  king,  now  contended  that  the 
cardinal-primate  ought  to  excommunicate  the  cod- 
federates;  but  Langton  said  he  knew  the  Pope's 
real  intentions  had  not  been  signified,  and  that 
unless  the  king  dismissed  the  foreign  mercenaries, 
whom  he  had  brought  into  the  kingdom  for  its 
ruin,  he  would  presently  excommunicate  them. 
The  barons  now  proclaimed  themselves  *'  the  army 
of  God  and  of  holy  church,"  and  unanimously 
elected  Robert  Fitz- Walter  to  be  their  general. 
They  then  marched  against  the  castle  of  North- 
ampton, but  they"  had  no  battering  engines;  the 
walls  were  lofty  and  strong;  the  garrison,  com- 
posed of  foreigners,  stood  out  for  the  king;  and 
their  first  wartike  attempt  proved  a  failure.  After 
fifteen  days  they  gave  up  the  siege,  and  marched 
to  Bedford  with  anxious  minds.  On  whichever 
aide  the  free  burghers  of  England  threw  their  sub- 
stantiaJ  weight  that  party  must  prevaH,  and,  as 
yet,  no  declaration  had  been  made  in  favor  of  the 
confederates.  But  now  anxiety  vanished, — the 
people  of  Bedford  threw  open  their  gates;  and 
soon  after  messengers  arrived  from  the  capital  with 
secret  advice  that  the  principal  citizens  of  London 
were  devoted  to  then*  cause,  and  would  receive 
them  with  joy*  Losipg  no  time,  they  marched  to 
Wai-e,  and,  not  stopfung  to  rest  for  the  night,  pur- 
sued their  course  to  London,  which  they  reached 
in  the  morning.  It  was  the  24th  of  May,  and  a 
Sun4ay :  the  gates  were  open, — ^the  people  hearing 
mass  in  their  churches, — ^when  the  army  of  God 
entered  the  city  in  excellent  order  and  profound 
silence.  On  the  following  day  the  barons  issued 
proclamations  requiring  all  such  earls,  barons,  and 
knights,  as  had  hitherto  remained  neutral,  to  join 
them  ag^nst  the  peijured  John,  unless  they  wished 
to  be  treated  as  enemies  of  their  country.  In  aU 
parts  of  the  kingdom  the  lords  and  knights  quitted 
their  castles  to  join  the  national  ataodard  at  Lon- 
don. It  la  needless,  say  the  old  chroniclers,  to 
enumerate  the  barons  who  compoeed  the  army  of 
God  and  of  holy  church:  they  were  the  whole 
nobility  of  England.  The  he^t  of  the  dastard  Johe 
again  turned  to  water :  he  saw  himself  almost  en- 
tirety deserted,  only  seven  knights  remnining  nesr 
his  person.  Recoveriqg,  however,  from  his  first 
stupefaction,  he  resorted  to  his  old  arts;  he  as- 
sumed a  cheerful  countenance;  said  what  his  lieges 
had  done  was  well  done;  and  from  Odiham,  in 
Hampshire,  where  he  was  staying,  he  diepatched 
the, Earl  of  Pembroke.. to  London,  to  assure  the 
barons  thai,  for  the  good  4>f  peace,  and  the  exalta- 
tion of  his  reign,  he  was  ready  freely  to  grant  all 
the  rights  and  liberties ;  and  oni^  wished  tbem  to 
name  a  day  and  phice  of  meeting*.   **  Let  the  day,*" 
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replied  the  banme,  *'be  the  15th  of  Jane, — the 
place,  Rumy-mead."^ 

Oo  the  morning  of  the  appointed  day,  the  king 
noring  from  Windsor  Castle,  and  die  barons  from 
the  town  of  Staines,  the  parties  met  on  the  green 
meadow,  close  hy  the  Thames,  which  the  barons 
bad  named.  With  John  came  eight  bishops,  Pan- 
dolph,  AhneriOt  die  Master  of  the  English  Tem- 
pian«  tbe  £ari  of  Pembroke,  and  thirteen  other 
{[eotlemeo ;  but  the  majority  ef  tliis  party,  though 
tbef  tttended  him  as  friends  and  advisers,  were 
knows  to  be  in  therir  hearts  favorable  to  the  canse 
of  the  btroQs.  On  the  odier  side  stood  Fitz- Walter 
ud  the  wbde  nobili^  of  England.  With  scarcely 
to  tttempt  to  modify  air^  of  its  dauses,  and  with  a 
^flitj  that  might  justly  have  raised  suspicion,  the 
king  signed  the  s^oQ  presented  to  him.  This  was 
MagDt  Chaita, — the  Geeat  Charter, — a  most 
Bob^  commencenientaDd  founda^n  for  the  future 
fibertiei  of  EngUad.  As  the  profound  duplicity 
ud  immorality  of  John  were  well  known,  the 
l^voQf  exacted  securities.  They  required  that  he 
•^U  disband  sttid  send  out  of  the  kingdom  all  hb 
^reign  efficera,  with  theii^  fkmilies  and  follpwers; 
tbat  &r  the  two  enauing  months  the  barons  should 
keep  poMesfeion  of  the  city,  and  Langton  of  the 
Towerof  LoDdan;  and  that  they  shouki  be  aHowed 
to  ehoose  twenty4ive  meBBber^  fh>m  their  own 
Mj  \»  be  goaitteis  or  conservators  of  the  liberties 
of  the  kin^m/ With  pamWi  in  case  of  any  breach 
of  the  chartev.'i^Mtfueb  breaeh  not  being  redressed 


immediately, — ^to  make  war  on  the  king ;  to  distrain 
and  distress  him  by  seising  his  castles,  lands,  pos- 
sessions, and  in  any  other  manner  they  could,  til) 
the  grievance  should  be  redressed ;' always,  how- 
ever, saving  harmless  the  person  of  the  said  lord 
the  king,  the  person  of  the  queen,  and  the  persons 
of  their  royal  children.  This  last  article,  which 
invested  a  council  of  twenty-five  with  the  real  sov- 
ereignty of  the  realm,  has  been  viewed  by  some  as 
an  unwarrantable  invasion  of  the  royal  prerogative ; 
but  a  strong  barrier  was  indispensable  against  the 
tyrannical  and  faithless  character  of  the  monarch, 
and  without  extreme  securities  the  charter  drawn 
from  his  reluctant  hand  would  have  been  utterly 
valueless.  It  is  true  that  no  limits  were  set  to  the 
authority  of  the  barons  either  in  extent  or  duration ; 
but,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  necessary  that 
their  power  should  be  dictatorial,  and  the  only 
bound  as  to  time  which  could  have  been  introduced 
was  the  death  of  John, — a  clause  which  could  not 
be  decently  inserted. 

As  soon  as  the  great  assembly  dispersed,  and  John 
found  himself  in  Windsor  Castle  safe  from  the  ob- 
serving eyes  of  his  subjects,  he  called  a  few  foreign 
adventurers  around  him,  and  gave  vent  to  rage  and 
curses  against  the  charter.  According  to  the  chron- 
iclers his  behavior  was  that  of  a  frantic  madman ; 
for,  besides  swearing,  he  gnashed  his  teeth,  rolled 
his  eyes,  and  gnawed  sticks  and  straws.  The  crea- ' 
tureSi  who  would  be  ruined  and  expelled  by  the 
charter,  roused  him  by  appealing  to  his  passion  of 
revenge*  and  he  forthwith  dispatched  two  of  them* 
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to  the  continent  to  procure  him  the  means  of  ando- 
ing  fill  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  do.  One  of  these 
adventurers  went  to  Flanders,  Poictou,  Aquitaine, 
and  Gascony,  to  hire  other  adventurers  to  come  to 
England  and  light  against  the  barons;  the  other  went 
to  Rome,  to  implore  the  aid  of  Innocent.  John  then 
sent  messengers  to  such  governors  of  his  castles  as 
were  foreigners  or  men  devoted  to  him,  command- 
ing them  to  lay  in  provisions  and  put  themselves  in 
a  state  of  defence  ;  "doing  all  this  without  noise  and 
with  caution,  lest  the  barons  should  be  alarmed." 
He  caused  the  alarm  himself,  by  instantly  evading 
some  of  the  clauses  of  the  charter.  On  their  de- 
parture from  Runny-mead,  the  barons,  in  the  joy 
of  their  heaits,  appointed  a  great  tournament  to  bo 
held  at  Stamford  on  the  2d  of  July.  John,  during 
their  absence,  formed  a  plot  to  surprise  London, 
where  the  main  strength  of  the  party  lay ;  but,  being 
warned  in  time,  the  nobles  put  off  the  celebration  of 
the  tournament  to  a  more  distant  day,  and  named  a 
place  for  it  nearer  to  London.  The  king  now  with- 
drew to  Winchester,  where,  alarmed  at  the  whole 
course  of  his  conduct,  a  deputation  waited  on  him 
on  the  27th  of  June.  He  laughed  at  their  suspi- 
cions,— swore,  with  his  usual  volubility,  that  they 
were  unfounded,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  do  all 
those  things  to  which  he  was  pledged.  He  issued 
a  few  writs  required  of  him,  and  then  withdrew 
still  further  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  would 
mix  with  no  society  save ,  that  of  the  fishermen  of 
the  place  and  the  mariners  of  the  neighboring  poits, 
whom  he  tried  to  captivate  by  adopting  their  man- 
ners. Here  he  remained  about  three  weeks  (not 
months,  as  stated  by  Matthew  Paris);  for  it  appears 
from  public  instruments,  still  extant,  that  he  was  at 
Oxford  on  the  21st  of  July,  where  he  appointed  a 
conference  which  he  did  not  attend,  posting  away 
to  Dover,  where  he  staid  during  the  whole  of  Sep- 
tember, anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  merce- 
nary recruito  from  the  continent.  When  the  barons 
learned  that  troops  of  Brabanters  and  others  wore 
stealing  into  the  land  in  small  parties,  they  dis- 
patched William  d*Albiney,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen 
band,  to  take  possession  of  the  royal  castle  of  Roch- 
ester. D'Albiney  had  scarcely  entered  the  castle, 
which  he  found  almost  destitute  of  stores  and 
engines  of  defence,  when  John  found  himself  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  venture  from  Dover.  The  un- 
English,  despot,  followed  by  Poictevins,  Gascons, 
Flemings,  Brabanters,  and  others,^the  outcasts  and 
freebooters  of  Europe, — laid  siege  to  Rochester 
Castle  at  the  beginning  of  October.  The  barons, 
knowing  the  insuilicient  means  of  defence  within 
the  castle,  marched  from  London  to  its  relief,  but 
they  were  obliged  to  retreat  before  the  superior 
forte  of  the  foreigners,  who,  day  after  day,  were 
joined  by  fresh  adventurers  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel.  Fortunately  for  England,  one  Hugh 
de  Boves  and  a  vast  horde  of  marauders  perished  in 
a  tempest  on  their  way  from  Calais  to  Dover.  John 
bewailed  this  loss  like  a  maniac,  but  he  pressed  the 
siege  of  Rochester  Castle,  and  still  prevented  the 
baroos  from  relieving  it.  After  a  gallant  resistance 
of  eight  wetfks,  when  the  outer  walls  were  thrown 


down,  an  angle  o(  the  keep  shattered,  and  the  last 
mouthful  of  provision  consumed,  D'Albiney  surren- 
dered. John,  with  his  usual  ferocity,  ordered  him 
to  be  hanged,  with  his  whole  garrison ;  but  Savaric 
de  Manleon,  the  leader  of  one  of  the  Ibreign  bands, 
opposed  this  barbarous  mandate,  because  he  feared 
the  English  might  retaliate  on  his  own  followers,  if 
any  should  Hall  into  their  hands.  The  tyrant  was, 
therefore,  contented  to  butcher  the  inferior  prison- 
ers, while  all  the  knights  were  sent  to  the  castles 
of  Corfe  and  Nottingham. 

The  loss  of  Rochester  Castle  was  a  serious  blow 
to  the  cause  of  the  barons,  who  were  soon  after 
excommunicated  by  the  Pope ;  for  the  king's  appli- 
cation to  Rome  had  met  with  full  success,  notwith- 
standing a  counter  appeal  made  by  the   English 
nation.     Innocent  declared  that  the  barons  were 
worse  than  Saracens  for  molesting  a  vassal  of  the 
holy  see — a  religious  king  who  .had  taken  the  cross. 
Thus  emboldened,  John  marched  from  Kent  to  St. 
Alban^s,  accompanied  by  ^*  Falco,  without  bowels/' 
"  Manleon,  the  bloody,*'  «*  Walter  Buch,  the  mur- 
derer," «*  Sottim,  the  merciless,"  **  Godeschal,  the 
iron-hearted,"  and  a  most  mixed  and  savage  host. 
It  was  thought  at  one  time  he  would  turn  upon 
London,  but  the  attitude  of  the  capital  struck  him 
with  ten*or ;  and  leaving  a  strong  division  to  manoeu- 
vre round  it,  and  devastate  the  southesstern  coun- 
ties, he   moved  toward   Nottingham,  marking  his 
progress  with  flames  and  blood.     Alexander,  the 
young  king  of  Scotland,  had  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  English  barons,  and,  having  crossed  the 
borders,  was  investing  the  castle  of  Norham.     The 
whole  northern  country,  moreover,  vras  especially 
obnoxious  to  John,  and  thither  he  determined  to 
carry  hb  vengeance.     A  few  days  after  the  feast  of 
Christmas,  when  the  ground  was  covered  with  deep 
snow,  he   marched  from  Nottingham  into  York- 
shire, still  burning  and  slaying,  and  becoming  more 
savage  the  farther  he  advanced  and  the  less  he  wvs 
opposed.    Every  hamlet,  every  house  on  the  road, 
felt  the  fuiy  of  his  execrable  host, — ^he  himself  giv- 
ing the  example,  and  setting  fire  with  his  own  hands 
in  the  morning  to  the  house  in  which  he  had  rested 
the  preceding  night.     His  foreign  soldiery  put  his 
native  subjects  to  the  tortui-e  to  make  them  confess 
where  they  had  concealed  their  money.     The  tor- 
tures inflicted  were  worthy  of  fiends,  and  too  horri- 
ble to  bear  description.     All  the  castles  and  towns 
they  could  take  were  given  to  the  flames ;  and  the 
people  of  Yorkshire  and  Northumberland  were  re- 
minded of  the  expedition  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
which  their  local  traditions  faithfully  painted  as  the 
extremity  of  human  barbarity  on  the  one  side,  and 
of  human  misery  on  the  other.    The  Scottish  king 
retired  before  a  superior  force,  and  John,  vowing  he 
would  *•  unkennel  the  young  fox,"  followed  him  as 
far  as  Edinburgh.     Here,  meeting  with  opposition, 
he  paused,  and  then — never  having  any  valor  but 
when  unopposed — ^he  turned  back  to  England,  burn- 
ing Haddington,  Dunbar,  and  Berwick  on  his  way. 
Near   the   borders,    Morpeth,    Mitfbrd,    Alnwick, 
Wark,  and  Roxburgh  had  been  consumed  already. 

In  the  meantime  the  division  left  in  the  south. 
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which  seems  to  have  heen  reinforced  by  fresh  ar- 
rivals of  mercenaries  from  the  continent,  committed 
equal  atrocities ;  and  wherever  the  castle  of  a  noble 
was  taken,  it  was  given,  with  the  adjoining  estate, 
to  some  hungry  adventurer, — John  thus  renewing 
the  early  scenes  of  the  Conquest.  On  the  16th  of 
December  another  sentence  of  excommunication 
was  promulgated  by  the  Abbot  of  Abingdon  and  two 
other  ecclesiastics :  in  this  bull  Robert  Fitz- Walter, 
the  genera]  of  the  confederacy,  and  all  the  principal 
baroDS,  were  mentioned  by  name ;  and  the  city  of 
London  was  laid  under  an  interdict.  This  measure 
excited  some  fear  and  wavering  in  the  country,  but 
the  citizens  of  London  had  the  boldness  to  despise 
it.  According  to  Matthew  Paris  they  asserted  that 
the  pontiff  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  worldly  con- 
cerns ;  and,  spite  of  the  interdict,  they  kept  open 
their  churches,  rang  their  bells,  and  celebrated  their 
Christmas  with  unusual  festivity. 

But  the  barons,  who  were  confined  in  London  by 
the  force  that  continually  increased  around  them — 
who  saw  their  property  the  prey  to  new  invaders — 
and  who  knew  the  full   extent  of  the  danger  to 
which  the  nation  was  exposed  (the  effect  of  the  ex- 
communication on  the  villains  in  the  country  not 
beiog  the  least  of  these),  were  sorely  disquieted, 
and  knew  not  what  measures  to  adopt.     Many 
meetings  were  held,  and  a  variety  of  plans  debated ; 
but  at  last  they  unanimously  resolved,  in  a  moment 
of  desperation,  upon  the  very  equivocal  and  perilous 
expedient  of  calling  in  foreign  aid.     They  sent  to 
offer  the  crown  to  Philip's  eldest  son.  Prince  Louis, 
who  was  connected  with  the  reigning  family  by  his 
marriage  with  Blanche  of  Castile,  John's  own  niece  ; 
believing  that,  should  he  land   among  them,  the 
mercenaries  now  with  John,  who  were  chiefly  sub- 
jects of  France,  would  join  his  standard,  or  at  least 
refuse  to  bear  arms  against  him.     Philip  and  Louis 
««gerly  grasped  at  this  offer ;  but  the  wary  old  king 
moderated  the  impatience  of  his  son,  and  would  not 
permit  him  to  venture  into  England  until  twenty- 
four  hostages,  sons  of  the  noblest  of  the  English, 
were  sent  into  France.     Then  a  fleet,  with  a  small 
umy,  was  sent  up  the  Thames :  it  arrived  at  Lon- 
dou  at  the  end  of  February,  and  the  commander 
waured  the  barons  that  Louis  himself  would  be 
tliere  with  a  proper  force  by  the  feast  of  Easter, 
hmocent  in  the   meanwhile  was  not  inactive  in 
John's,  or  rather  in  his  own,  cause  ;  he  dispatched 
»  new  legate  to  England ;  and  Gualo,  on  his  journey, 
reached  France  in  time  to  witness  and  to  endeavor 
to  prevent  the  preparations  making  for  invasion. 
He  boldly  asked  both  king  and  prince  how  they 
dared  attack  the   patrimony  of  the  church,  and 
Jhreatened  them  with   instant   excommunication. 
To  the  astonishment  of  the  churchman,  Louis  ad- 
Hnc«d  a  claim  to  the  English  throne  through  right 
<>f  his  wife,  and  departed  for  Cakis  where  his  army 
was  collecting.     At  the  appointed  time,  he  set  sail 
from  Calais  with  a  numerous  and  well-appointed 
^fDiy,  embarked  on  board  680  vessels.     His  passage 
^»  stormy:   the  mariners  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
who  adhered  to  the  English  king,  cut  off  and  took 
«ome  of  his  ships ;  bat,  on  the  30th  of  May,  ho  landed 
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safely  at  Sandwich.  John,  who  had  come  round 
to  Dover  with  a  numerous  army,  fled  before  the 
French  landed,  and,  burning  and  ravaging  the  coun- 
try, he  went  to  Guildford,  then  to  IVitichester,  and 
then  to  Bristol,  where  Gualo,  the  Pope's  legate, 
soon  joined  him.  Leaving  Dover  Castle  in  his  rear, 
Louis  besieged  and  took  the  Castle  of  Rochester. 
He  then  marched  to  the  capital,  where,  on  the  2d 
of  June,  A.D.  1216,  he  was  joyfully  received  by  the 
barons  and  citizens,  who  conducted  him,  with  a 
magnificent  procession,  to  St.  Paul's;  After  he 
had  offered  up  his  prayers,  the  nobles  and  citizens 
did  homage,  and'  swore  fealty  to  him.  And  then 
he,  with  his  hand  on  the  Gospels,  also  swore  to 
restore  to  all  orders  their  good  laws,  and  to  each 
individual  the  estates  and  property  of  which  he  had 
been  robbed.  Soon  after,  Louis  published  a  mani- 
festo, addressed  to  the  King  of  Scotland  and  all  the 
nobles  not  present  in  London.  An  immense  effect 
was  presently  seen :  nearly  every  one  of  the  few 
nobles  who  had  followed  John  now  left  him  and 
repaired  to  London ;  aU  the  men  of  the  north,  from . 
Lincolnshire  to  the  borders,  rose  up  in  arms  against 
him;  the  Scottish  king  made  ready  to  march  to 
the  south ;  and,  at  first  in  small  troops,  and  then  in 
masses,  all  the  foreign  mercenaries,  with  the  ex 
ception  of  those  of  Gascony  and  Poictou,  deserted 
the  standard  of  the  tyrant,  and  either  returned  to 
their  homes  or  took  service  under  Louis  and  the 
barons,  who  were  now  enabled  to  retake  many  of 
their  castles.  Gualo,  the  legate,  did  all  he  could 
to  keep  up  the  drooping,  abject  spirit  of  John ;  but, 
at  the  very  moment  of  crisis,  on  the  16th  of  July, 
the  Pope  himself,  the  mighty  Innocent,  died,  and 
left  the  church  to  be  wholly  occupied  for  some 
time  by  the  election  of  a  new  pontaff. 

Louis  marched  to  Dover,  and  laid  siege  to  the 
castle,  which  was  most  bravely  defended  for  the 
king  by  Hubert  de  Burgh ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
some  of  the  barons  attacked  Windsor  Castle,  which 
was  equally  weU  defended.  Philip  sent  his  son  a 
famous  military  engine,  called  the  malvoisinet  or 
bad  neighbor,  with  which  to  batter  the  walls  of 
Dover  Castle ;  but  when  the  siege  had  lasted  sev- 
eral weeks,  Louis  found  himself  obliged  to  convert 
it  into  a  blockade.  Withdrawing  his  army  beyond 
reach  of  the  arrows  of  the  garrison,  he  swore  that 
he  would  reduce  the  place  by  famine  and  then 
hang  all  its  defenders.  The  barons  raised  the 
siege  of  Windsor  Castle  entirely,  in  order  to  repel 
John,  who,  after  running  from  place  to  place,  had 
at  last  made  his  appearance  near  them,  and  was 
pillaging  the  estates  of  some  of  those  nobles.  At 
their  approach  he  fell  back,  and  eluding  their  pur- 
suit by  skill,  or,  more  probably,  by  hard  running, 
he  reached  the  town  of  Stamford.  The  barons 
wheeled  round,  and  joined  Louis  ai  Dover,  where 
much  valuable  time  was  lost  in  inactirity,  for  that 
prince  would  neither  assault  the  castle  nor  move 
from  it.  Other  circumstances  at  the  same  time 
caused  discontent :  Louis  treated  the  English  with 
disrespect,  and  began  to  make  grants  of  estates  and 
titles  in  England  to  his  French  foUowers.  But 
jealousy  and  apprehension  were  excited  to  the  rety 
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utmost  by  an  event  which  happened,  or  at  least  was 
said  to  have  happ«Mied.  The  Visconnt  de  Melon, 
who  had  come  over  with  the  prince,  being  suddenly 
seized  by  a  mortal  malady  in  London,  earnestly 
implored  to  see  such  of  the  English  nobles  as  bad 
remained  in  that  ctty»  The  barons  went  at  the 
smnmons  of  the  dying  man.  «« Your  fate  grieves 
me,"  said  De  Melon ;  •«  the  prince  and  sixteen  of 
his  army  have  bound  themselves  by  oath,  when  the 
realm  shall  be  conquered  and  he  be  crowned,  to 
banish  forever  those  who  have  joined  his  standard 
as  traitors  not  to  be  trusted.  Their  whole  ofisi^ring 
will  be  beggared  or  exterminated.  Doubt  not  my 
words ;  I,  who  here  lie  dying  before  you,  was  one 
of  the  conspirators :  look  to  your  safety !"  and  so 
saying,  the  viscount  died.  This  dramatic  scene, 
which  possibly  originated  in  the  invention  of  some 
of  John's  partisans,  was  whispered  everywhere, 
and  believed  by  many.  Several  barons  and  knights 
withdrew  from  Dover,  and  though  few  would  trust 
John,  all  began  to  doubt  whether  they  had  not  com- 
mitted a  fatal  mistake  in  calling  in  the  aid  of  a  for- 
eign prince.  As  these  doubts  prevailed  more  and 
naore,  and  as  the  gloom  thickened  round  the  camp 
at  Dover,  where  Louis  had  now  lost  neariy  three 
months,  the  cause  of  John  brightened  in  proportion. 
Soon  after  eluding  the  pursuit  of  the  barons,  he 
had  made  himself  master  of  Lincoln,  where  he 
established  his  head-quarters  for  some  time,  making, 
however,  predatory  incursions  on  all  sides.  Asso- 
ciations were  formed  in  his  favor  in  several  of  the 
maritime  counties;  and  the  Engiish  cruisers  fre- 
quently captured  the  supplies  from  the  continent 
destined  for  Louis.  At  the  beginning  of  October, 
marching  through  Peterborough,  he  entered  the 
district  of  Croyland,  and  plundered  and  burnt  the 
farm-houses  belonging  to  that  celebrated  abbey :  he 
then  proceeded  to  the  toMm  of  Lynn,  where  he  had 
a  depdt  of  provisions  and  other  stores.    Here,  tam- 


ing hii  face  again  toward  the  north,  he  marched  to 
Wisbeach,  and  from  Wubeach  he  proceeded  to  a 
place  called  ^e  Cress  Keys,  on  the  soothem  side 
of  the  Wash.  It  is  not  clear  why  he  took  that  das- 
geroua  route,  but  he  resolved  to  cross  die  Wash  by 
the  sands.  At  low  water  this  estuary  is  passable; 
but  it  is  subject  to  sudden  rises  o£  the  tide.  John 
and  his  army  had  nearly  reached  the  opposite  shore, 
caDed  the  Fossdike,  when  the  returning  tide  begm 
to  roar.  Pressing  forward  in  haste  and  terror,  they 
escaped;  but,  on  looking  back,  John  beheld  the 
carriages  and  sumpter-horses  which  carried  his 
money  overtaken  by  the  waters ;  the  surge  broke 
furiously  over  them,  and  they  presently  disappeared 
—carriages,  horses,  treasures,  and  men  being  swal- 
lowed up  in  a  whirlpool  caused  by  the  impetuous 
ascent  of  the  tide  and  the  descending  current  of  the 
river  Welhand.  In  a  monmfnl  silence,  only  broken 
by  curses  and  useless  complaints,  John  traveled  oo 
to  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Swineshead,  where  he 
rested  for  the  night.  Here  he  ate  gluttonously  of 
some  peaches  or  peani,  and  drank  -new  cider  im- 
moderately. The  popular  story  of  his  being  poi- 
soned by  a  monk  may  be  true  or  false ;  bnt  it  u 
told  in  two  ways,  and  was  never  told  at  aU  by  any 
writer  living  at  the  time  or  within  half  a  century  of 
it,  and  the  excess  already  mentioned,  acting  upoo 
an  irritated  mind  and  fevered  body,  seems  to  be 
cause  enough  for  what  followed.  He  passed  the 
night  sleepless,  restless,  and  in  horror.  At  an  early 
hour  on  the  following  morning,  the  15th  of  October, 
he  mounted  his  horse  to  punne  his  march,  but  he 
was  soon  compelled,  by  a  burning  fever  and  acute 
pain,  to  dismount.  His  attendants  then  brought  up  a 
horae*litter,  in  which  they  laid  him,  and  so  conveyed 
him  to  the  castle  of  Sleaford.  Here  he  rested  for 
the  night,  which  brought  him  no  repose,  but  an  in- 
crease of  his  disorder.  The  next  day  they  carried 
him  with  great  difficult  to  the  castle  of  Newark, 
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on  the  Trent,  and  there  lie  eent  for  a  confessor, 
and  kid  faunaelf  down  to  die.  The  Abbot  of  Crox- 
ton,  a  religions  hooae  in  the  neighborhood,  who,  it 
appears,  was  equally  skilled  in  medicine  and  divtn- 
ky,  attended  him  in  his  last  hours,  and  witnessed  his 
aogujsh  and  tardy  repentance.  He  namedhis  eldest 
loo  Henry  his  snccessor,  and  dictated  a  letter  to  the 
rsGentiy  elected  pope,  HononuB  III.,  imploring. the 
protection  of  the  church  for  his  young  and  helpless 
children.  He  zmide  all  the  knigbts  who  were  with 
him  swear  feal^  to  Henry ;  and  he  seat  orders  to 
the  aherifis  of  counties  and  the  goremors  of  eastlee 
to  be  faithful  to  the  prince.  Messengers  arrived 
from  some  of  the  barons,  who  were  disgusted  with 
Louia,  and  propoaad  retomiog  to  their  allegiance. 
This  gleam  of  hope  came  tfio  late, — <the  •*  tyrant 
(wtf'  had  destroyed  the  tyrant.  The  Abbot  of 
Croxton  asked  him  where  he  would  have*  his  body 
buried  7  John  groeaed^  ^  I  ccnnmit  vay  soul  to  God, 
and  my  body  to  St.  Wi^tan  !'*  and  soon  afier  he 
expired,  on  the  18th'  of  October^  in  the  forty-ninth 
Xear  of  his  age  and  the  seventeenth  of  his  wretched 
reign.  They  carried  his  body  to  Worcester  and  in- 
terred it  hi  tho  cathedral  church  there,  of  which 
St  Wulstan  was  the  patron  samt.^ 


DuKiifo  the  whole  of  the  period  -  through  which 
we  have  now  passed,  the  diree  states  of  Albin, 
Pictlaod,  and  Strathclyde,  which  had  formerly 
divided  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  were  con- 
solidated into  the  single  kingdom  of  Scotland,  of 
which,  however,  the  southern  limits  varied  consid- 
erably at  diiferant  times ;  for  the  proper  Scotland 
hy  all  beyond  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde ;  and  the 
territory  to  the  south  of  these  rivers  was  not  ac- 
oeonted  as  strictly  forming  part  either  of  Scotfamd 
or  Ea^aad  till  some  ages  aifter  the  Norman  Gon- 
4«Mt  At  the  tune  of  that  event  the  Scottish  king 
was  Malcolm  III.,  sumamed  Canmore,  or  Great 
Head,  whose  reign  commenced  in  1057.'  His 
dominions  undoubtedly  included  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Strathclyde,  or  the  district  now  forming  the 
iOQthwestern  part  of  Scotland,  which  had  been 
conquered  by  Kenneth  III.  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
preceding  century;'  and  the  district  of  Cumbria, 
lying  on  the  same  side  of  the  island,  but  within 
what  is  now  caUed  England,  was  also  al;  this  time 
to  appanage  of  the  Scottish  crown,  having  been 
made  o?er  to  Malcolm  I.  by  the  Saxon  king,  Ed- 
mnnd  I.,  in  946,f  and  bekl  from  that  date,  either  hj 
the  occupant  of  the  throne  or  by  the  person  next  in 
•Qccession,  as  an  English  fief  or  lordship.  With 
regard  to  the  sontheastera  portion  of  modern 
Scotland,  or  the  district  then  known  by  the  name  of 
liodonia  or  Lothian  (now  confined  to  a  part  of  it), 
the  state  of  the  case  is  not  so  clear.  The  people 
appear  to  have  been  chiefly  or  exclusively  Angles, 
"»ixed  in  later  times  with  Danes ;  and  the  territory 
undoubtedly  at  one  period  formed  port  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdom  of  Northumbrian  From  the  defeat, 
however,  of  the  Northnmbnan  king,  Egfrid,  by  the 


■  Mts  Par.-Mfttt.  WmI. 
*  t««  a  .to,  p.  S0& 


>  See  rate,  p.  911. 

*  Sm  uIh,  pp  161  and  SOe 


Picts  in  685,^  it  may  be  considered  as  having  been 
withdrawn  from  the  actual  dominion  of  its  former 
masters,  although  perhaps  their  chiim  to  its  sove- 
reignty was  never  abandoned,  and  it  may  have  been 
for  short  periods  wholly  or  partially  resubjected  by 
the  English.  *«  Situated  between  the  Scotch  or 
Piotish  and  the  Northumbrian  kmgdoms,*'  observes 
a  writer  to  whom  we  owe  the  latest  as  well  as  the 
most  acute-  and  learned  discussion  of  this  obecnre 
matter,-  «»it  is  impossible  to  say  to  which  it  usually 
or  rightiiiHy  belonged.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
debatable  land,  subject,  as  they  alternately  prepon- 
derated, to  the  strongest."'  Mr.  Allen,  however, 
is  inclined  to  accept  the  account  given  by  Walling- 
ford  (who,  although  he  wrote  in  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century,  appears,  as  it  is  observed,  «no 
have  possessed  original  materials  whi^  are  now 
kwt")  of  the  manner  in  which  what  he  calhi  the  oM 
quarrel,  respecting  Lothian,  was  at  last  determined. 
Walbngford's  statement  is,  that  in  the  reign  of  the 
English  Edgar,  Kenneth  IV.,  King  of  Scotlaad, 
having  come  to  London,  and  represented  that  Lo- 
thian properly  belonged  by  hereditary  right  to  the 
Scottish  kings,  Edgar  laid  the  affair  before  his  nob- 
bles, who,  seeing  diat  it  was,  from  its  remoteness, 
difficult  to  protect,  and  little  profitable  to  England, 
agreed  to  resign  the  territory  to  Kenneth ;  but  only 
on  condition  that  he  should  hold  it,  as  they  maia^ 
tained  his  predecessors  had  done,  or  at  least  ought 
to  have  done,  by  doing  homage  for  it  to  the  English 
crown.  To  these  terras  Kenneth  assented,  promi- 
sing, while  he  did  his  homage,  that  he  would  aUow 
the  people  to  keep  their  ancient  customs,  and  that 
they  should  continue  Elnglish  in  name  and  in  hin- 
guage ;''  all  which,  adde  the  historian,  remains  firmly 
established  to  this  day.  Thia  transaction  appears  to 
have  taken  |riace  in  the  year  971.  It  is  probable, 
from  the  account,  that  Lothian  was  already  in  the 
actual  possessiott  of  the  Scottish  kings ;  and  they 
appear  from  this  time  to  have  continued  in  the  un- 
disturbed occupation  of  it  till  the  defeat  of  Malcolm 
II.,  in  1005,  by  the  Earl  of  the  Northumbrians ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  Mr.  Allen  thinks,  the  whole 
or  pert  of  the  district  was  reannexed  to  the  North- 
umbrian earldom.  Some  years  after,  however,  the 
Northambrians  were  in  their  turn  defeated  by  the 
same  Malcolm  at  the  battle  of  Carrum,  near  Werk, 
and  eventually,  in  1020,  a  final  cession  of  Lothian 
to  the  Scottish  king  was  formally  made  by  the 
Northumbrian  earl  Eadulf.^  It  is  probable  that  the 
English  kings  did  not  consider  their  ancient  claim  to 
the  paramount  dominion  of  the  district  to  be  affected 
by  this  last  cession  ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  sny 
subsequent  assertion  of  the  claim  till  after  the  Nor- 
man conquest*  Malcolm  Canmore  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  reigning  in  full  sovereignty  over  Lothian, 
OS  well  as  over  all  the  rest  of  the  country  now  in- 
cluded under  the  name  of  Scotland. 

It  is  only  necessary  farther  to  mention,  that  the 
southwestern  angle  of  Scotland,   formerly  called 

1  See  Bot«,  p.  SOa. 

*  Allen'*  Viadication  of  the  AneieDt  Indapendcnct  of  Scotland, 
6ro.l833. 

*  "  Sub  homine  et  lingua  Anflicana  pemanoTaat." 

*  Sea  anta,  p.  SIO. 
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Gallowfiy,  and  now  ferming  the  conntiefl  of  Wigton 
and  Kirkoadbright,  received  various  bodiea  of  colo- 
aiata  from  Ireland  in  the  course  of  the  ninth,  tenth, 
and  eleventli  oentories.  «^  Thej  appear,*'  aoya  Mr* 
Allen,  *«  at  aQ  times  to  have  owed  subjection  to  the 
Scottish  kings,  but  they  long  retained  the  barbaroiis 
habits  and  ferocious  manners  which  the  ravages  of 
the  Northmen  had  impressed  on  the  coontiy  they 
had  quitted.  In  the  twelfth  century,  they  are  called 
Piets,  or  Galwegians ;  and  as  bte  as  the  fourteenth 
century,  they  are  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
the  Wild  Scots  of  (Calloway."  In  fiict,  the  name 
of  Galloway,  which  is  first  mentioned  in  the  early 
part  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  derived  from  this 
Irish  or  Gaelic  population. 

Malcolm  had  passed  about  fifteen  years  at  the 
oonrt  of  the  Confessor  before  he  became  king ;  and 
in  his  long  exile  he  must  have  formed  various  Eng* 
fish  connections,  as  well  as  become  habituated  to 
the  manners  of  the  sister  country.  He  may  there- 
fore be  supposed  to  have,  from  the  first,  kept  up  a 
more  intimate  intercourse  with  England  than  had 
been  customary  With  his  predecessors.  The  chief 
of  his  English  friends,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
appears  to  have  been  Harold's  notorious  brother 
Tostig,  who  obtained  the  earldom  of  Northumber- 
land about  the  same  time  that  Malcolm  ascended 
the  throne  of  Scotland.  Simeon  of  Durham  says 
they  were  so  much  attached  *to  each  other  that 
.they  were  commonly  called  the  sworn  brothers. 
Accordingly,  when  Tostig  was  driven  off  from  the 
English  coast,  on  his  first  invasion  after  the  accession 
of  Harold,*  he  took  refuge  in  the  first  instance  with 
Malcolm.  The  Scottish  king,  however,  seems  to 
have  taken  no  part  in  tiie  new  attempt  made  by  his 
friend  in  the  close  of  the  same  year;  and  he  did  not 
therefore  share,  in  the  decisive  defeat  of  Stamford 
Bridge,  in  which  both  Tostig  and  his  ally,  Hardrada 
of  Norway,  lost  their  lives. 

The  principal  events  that  make  up  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  reign  of  Malcolm  arose  out  of  his 
connection  with  another  English  fugitive,  the  un- 
fortunate Edgar  Atheling.  Edgar  fled  to  Scotland,' 
according  to  the  most  probable  account,  with  his 
^mother  and  his  two  sisters,  in  the  beginning  of 
1068;  and  soon  after,  Malcolm  espoused  Edgar's 
eldest  sister  Margaret,  sit  Dunfermline.  From  some 
cause,  which  is  not  distinctly  explained,  Malcolm 
did  not  arrive  with  his  forces  in  time  to  support  the 
insurrection  of  the  people  c^  Northumbria,^  in  con- 
junction with  the  Danes  and  the  friends  of  Edgar, 
in,  the  following  year :  and  it  was  not  till  after  the 
complete  suppression  of  that  attempt,  and  the  whole 
of  the  east  coast,  from  the  Humber  to  the  Tyne, 
had  been  made  a  desert  by  the  remorseless  ven- 
geance of  the  Norman,  that  the  Scottish  king,  in 
1070,  entered  England,  through  Cumberland,  and 
spread  nearly  as  great  devastation  in  the  western 
parts  of  York  and  Durham  as  William  had  done  in 
the  east.  Mfi  commanded  his  soldiers  to  spare  only 
the  young  men  and  women ;  and  they  were  driven 
into  Scodand:  to  be  made  slaves.    A  writer^  of  the 


>  Sm  ttnlt,  p,  198. 


4  6m  uMi  p.  366. 
«  StmflMi  «f  Dsrliiai 


following  century  says  that  Scotland  whs  in  coase* 
quenee  so  fully  supplied  with  male  and  female 
slaves  of  English  race  that,  in  his  own  days,  not  a 
village,  and  scansely  even  a  house,  eould  be  found 
without  them.  Great  numbens  of  the  people  of  the 
east  coast  also  now  fled  to  Scotland,  and  there  sold 
themselves  into  slavery,  to  escape  frvmi  ^e  sword 
of  the  conqueror,  or  fhim  perilling  by  hunger  in 
the  desolation  it  had  left. 

It  was  not  tiU  1079  that  William  Ibund  leiaure 
to  chastise  Malcolm  for  this  inroad.  He  then 
advanced  into  Scotland,  and  wasted  the  country  as 
far  as  the  Tay,  though  the  inhabitants,  after  the 
plan  which  they  had  been  acenstomed  to  pursue  in 
such  cases  frocn  the  days  of  Gaigacus,  and  which 
they  contifkued  to  follow  occasionally  to  a  much 
latei^age,  destroyed  or  removed  everything  of  value 
as  the  invader  advanced,  so  that,  as  the  Saxon 
ehninider  expresses  it,*  ^  he  nothing  found  of  that 
which  to  him  the  better  was."  In  the  end,  how- 
ever, Malcolm  came  to  hhn  at  Abemethy,^  when, 
according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  a  peace  was 
arranged  between  the  two  kings,  on  Malcolm 
agreeing  to  give  hostages,  and  to  do  homage  to 
William  as  his  liege  lord.  William  then  returned 
home  with  his  army. 

This  transaction  makes  a  principal  figure  in  the 
controversy  which  vras  fijrmeriy  carried  on  with  so 
much  unnecessary  heat,  and  which  stitt  continues 
to  divide  historical  inquirers,  reapeeting  the  alleged 
dependence  in  ancient  tiBMS  of  the  kingd«Mn  of 
Scotland  upon  the  English  crown.  The  position 
taken  by  the  asserters  of  this  dependence  appears 
to  be  that,  from  a  date  k>ng  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest of  England,  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  of  that 
country  bad  in  some  way  or  other  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  island,  and  the 
kings  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  the  princes  of  Wales, 
had  become  their  acknowledged  vassals.  We  may 
say  without  hesitation  that  this  notion  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  whole  course  of  the  history  of  the 
two  countries. 

Upon  what  could  the  Angk>-*Saxon  kings  possibly 
A>nnd  any  pretension  to  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland  ? 
The  country  was  never  conquered  by  any  of  them, 
nor  is  there  a  vestige  of  evidence  that  even  an  at- 
tempt was  ever  made  by  them  to  settle  in  it,  or 
to  wrest  It  from  the  possession  of  the  people  of 
another  lineage  that  occupied  it  before  the  Saxons 
and  Angles  ever  set  foot  in  the  island.  The  North- 
umbrian kings  were  occasionally  engaged  in  waiv 
with  those  of  the  Scots  and  Picts ;  but  no  one  of 
these  wars,  as  far  as  any  account  of  it  has  been  pre- 
served, ever  terminated  in  anything  like  the  conquest 
of  the  one  country  by  the  otherf  or  even  tnok  the 
shape  of  a  contest  having  that  object;  and  the  sup- 
position that  it  did,  would  be  as  contrary  to  all  tbo 
probabilities  of  the  oase,  as  it  is  wholly  nnsupporte^l 

^  This  Meina  to  be  really  tho  place  meant  by  the  "Abernithr 
of  Inirulphtta,  the  *•  AbeniltWd»  of  Flotvune  of  Woreeater,  the  •*  Aber 
aitiot'*  of  R.  do  Diceio^  imd  the  •^Abmiitwi"  of  WaleinghaiB, 
«Uho«gb  Jiord  flailes,  Pinherton,  and  other  writera  hai(e  coateadrd 
that  it  waa  more  probably  aome  place  on  the  riTer  Nitb.  Mr.  Allim 
cottcervei  thht  no  doabt  caa  eint  ■•  toita  beisf  AboaaOiy  oa  lb« 
Tay.'-ViadieatiaBt  *o^  p.  47 
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by  the  teitiinoDy  of  hiBtoiianB  or  records.  The 
qnarrel  between  the  two  contending  parties  appeurs 
to  hsTc  been  exclusively  for  the  possession  of  Lo- 
thiin;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  course  of  the  contest 
went  rather  agwnst  the  English,  who,  as  we  have 
jatt  seen,  were  at  a  ¥017  early  period  driven  from 
the  disputed  teiritory,  and  eventually  consented  to 
relinquish  all  claims  to  its  occupation  and  actual  gov- 
ernment, on  receiving  from  the  Scottish  kings  at 
most  an  emp^  acknowledgment  of  their  merely 
titubr  sovereignty.  But  at  any  rate  there  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever  to  riiow  that  any  attempt  was  ever 
Btde  by  a  Northnmbrian  or  other  Anglo-Saxon  king 
to  conquer  the  territory  to  tbe  north  of  the  Forth, 
wfaieh  alone  originally  and  properly  constituted  the 
conntry  called  Scotland ;  to  suppose  tihat  any  such 
tttemptwas  ever  sveoessfuUy  made,  would  be  an 
aaniraptbn  in  the  face  of  afl  evidence. 

Nourithstanding  this  state  of  the  fact,  it  appears 
to  be  clear,  on  the  other  hand,  that  certain  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings  did  assume  the  title  of  monaTOh 
or  emperor  of  all  Britain— of  Scotland  as  well  as  of 
England.  This  is  proved,  not  only  by  the  testimony 
of  the  monkish  ehronkslerst  -but  by  the  charters  of 
the  kings  themsehes.  It  is  unnecessary  ibr  our 
present  purpose  to  dispute  the  genuineness  of  these 
chsrters;  their  evidence  may  be  at  once  admitted — 
for  it  proves  nothing.  The  dispute  is  not^  as  to 
whether  the  vaunting  titles  in-question  were  assumed 
bf  tome  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  but  as  to  whether 
they  ever  actually  possessed  that  right  of  dominioQ 
orer  the  whole  iskind  which  they  thus  arrogantly 
chimed.  The  whole  course  of  the  history  of  the 
two  cofuntries  shows  that  they  never  could  have  ac- 
Sjsired  any  such  dominion ;  their  asserted  sovereignty 
over  Scottand  could  only  have  been  founded  upon  a 
conquest  of  that  country,  of  which  there  is  no  more 
svidence  than  there  is  of  their  conquest  of  France 
or  of  Spain.  As  little  good  evidence  is  there  of  any 
tcknowledgment  of  this  pretended  sovereignty  by 
the  Scottish  kings.  To  prove  what  is,  in  itself,  so 
gnM»ly  improbable,  as  that  any  country  would,  with- 
OQt  being  compelled  by  force,  relinquish  its  inde- 
pendence, and  place  itself  in  subjection  to  another 
conotry,  which  had  always  been  its  rival,  and  often 
its  enemy,  would  demand  the  very  strongest  evi- 
dence. But  here  all  the  evidence  that  we  have  con- 
■«tB  of  a  few  vague  expressions  by  writers  for  the 
most  ptrt  extremely  credulous  and  ill-informed, 
neither  agreeing  in  this  particular  matter  one  with 
mother,  nor  even  each  with  hhnself,  and  especially 
•U  having  their  testimony,  meager  and  unsatisfactory 
■s  it  is,  rendered  suspicious  by  their  national  con- 
neetion  and  partialities,  and  for  the  most  part  by  a 
manifest  anxiety  to  flatter  or  magnify  the  renown  of 
the  partieukur  kings  to  whom  they  attribute  this  fan- 
cied supremacy  over  the  whole  island.  Against  all 
tins,  we  have,  in  on  age  of  writing  and  of  charters, 
tlie  absence  of  any  authentic  instrument  in  which 
uiy  of  the  Scottish  kings  acknowledges  his  subjec- 
tion, and  a  crowd  of  undisputed  historical  facts, 
proving  that,  in  the  general  government  of  their  do- 
minions at  least,  all  of  these  Scottish  kings  acted  in 
o^ery  respect  as  independent  sovereigns. 


The  titles  of  Basileus,  or  Emperor  of  Britain,  and 
King  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  assumed  by 
Edgar  and  some  of  the  other  Anglo-Saxon  princes, 
are  really  no  better  evidence  of  their  possession  of 
this  extensive  dominion  either  in  fact  or  in  right, 
than  was  the  k>ng-eontinued  assumption  of  the  title 
of  King  of  France  by  our  noodem  English  kings  a 
pr<x>f  that  they  really  were  sovereigns  of  that  coun- 
try in  any  sense  whatever.  The  fiact,  indeed,  seems 
to  be  merely  that  the  principal  Saxon  king,  after 
having  reduced  to  subjection  the  other  states  of  the 
heptarchy,  and  thus  made  himself  king  of  all  Eng* 
land,  not  unnaturally  chose  to  consider  himself  as 
in  some  sort  the  legitimate  successor  of  Carausias 
and  Maximus,  and  the  other  rulers  over  a  simiku* 
extent  of  territory,  who,  in  the  old  Roman  times, 
had  boasted  with  as  little  truth  of  possessing  the 
empire  of  Britain.  We  have  nearly  a  parallel  case 
in  the  pretensions  of  the  emperors  of  Germany, 
who,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  tbe  successors 
ef  the  Ronmn  emperors,  Umg  claimed  a  sort  of  sove- 
reignty over  all  the  other  kings  of  Europe,  and  were 
strenuously  supported  in  this  vain  assumption  by  a 
crowd  both  of  churchmen  and  of  lawyers.^  It  may 
be  conceided  that  the  English  king  in  Britain,  like 
the  emperor  in  Europe,  was  considered  the  chief 
among  the  several  crowned  heads ;  the  others  may 
have  generally  **  confessed  the  preeminence  of  his 
rank  and  dignity  ;'*  but  the  deference  that  may  thus 
have  been  paid  to  him  is  altogether  a  different  thing 
from  any  acknowledgment  of  his  paramount  domin- 
ion, or  any  surrender  by  those  who  yielded4t  of  the 
independence  of  their  own  kingdoms. 

The  only  subjection  or  homage  which  either  the 
Scottish  kings  rendered,  or  the  English  crown' 
claimed  from  them,  before  the  Norman  conquest, 
appears  to  have  been  not  for  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, but  for  territories  annexed  to  that  kingdom  or 
otherwise  held  by  them,  situated  or  conceived  to  be 
situated  in  England.  Such  was  the  lordship  of 
Cumbria,  or  Cumbraland,  after  the  donation  of  it 
by  the  English  king  Edmund  to  Malcolm  I.,  in  946. 
Lothian,  or  a  part  of  it,'  may  be  considered  to  have 
been  similarly  circumstanced  after  the  agreement 
between  Kenneth  IV.  and  Edgar,  in  971.  There 
is  reason  to  believe,  also,  that  the  Scottish  kings 
were  anciently  possessed  ef  other  lands  clearly 

»  **NoT  WM  the  Biipreinacy  of  th«  emperor,*'  nya  Gibbon,  "con- 
fined to  Gentaftny  alone :  the  hereditarj  monarcht  of  Europe  con- 
foHvd  the  pteSninance  of  hit  rank  and  dignitj ;  be  waa  the  first  of 
the  Christian  princea,  the  temporal  head  of  the  great  republic  of  the 
west ;  to  his  peraon  the  title  of  majesty  was  long  apprupriatitd ;  and 
he  disputed  with  the  Vap^  the  sublime  prerogative  of  creating  kingk 
aad  aasendding  cooncils.  The  oracle  of  the  ciTil  law,  the  learoed 
Bartohis,  was  a  pensioner  of  Charles  IV. ;  and  his  school  resounded 
with  the  doctrine  that  the  Roman  emperor  was  the  rightful  sovereign 
iif  the  earth,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun.  The  contrary  opinion 
waa  eoDdemned,  not  as  au  MTor,  hot  as  a  hereay ;  siaco  evan  the 
gospel  had  prooouncad,  *  And  there  went  forth  a  decree  from  Grsar 
Augustus,  that  all  the  world  should  be  Uzed."*— Dec.  and  Fall  of 
Horn.  Empire,  ch.  49. 

*  Loid  Haifea  has  endeavared  to  show  that  the  district  aoriantly 
ealled  lA>thian,  and  perhaps  considered  ns  part  of  England,  by  no 
taeans  included  the  whole  of  the  southeast  of  Scotland,  but  only  the 
connties  of  Berwick  and  Bast  Lothian,  and  the  part  of  Mid  Lothtau 
lying  to  tha  eaat  of  Ediubvgh.  And,  he  adds,  **  only  a  small  part  nf 
that  territory  could  be  considered  as  feudally  dependent  on  England. 
Great  part  of  tiwae  territories  wu  the  patrimony  of  St.  Cttthbeit."^ 
Remarks  on  the  Hist,  of  Scotland  (Edin.  1773),  chap.  S. 
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within  the  realm  of  EDglaod,  besides  the  county  of 
Cttmberland.  For  these  possessions  of  course  they 
did  homage  to  the  English  king,  and  acknowledged 
him  as  their  liege  lord,  exactly  in  tiie  same  manner 
as  the  Norman  kings  of  En^nd  acknowledged 
themselves  the  vassab  of  the  crown  of  France  for 
their  possessions  on  the  continent. 

When  Malcolm  III.,  however,  on  the  seizure  of 
the  Engfish  crown  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  es* 
(Mused  the  cause  of  Edgar  Athehng,  he  necessarily 
at  the  same  time  refused  to  do  homage  for  his  Eng- 
lish lands  to  the  Norman  invader,  whom  by  that 
very  proceeding  he  declared  that  he  did  not  ac- 
knowledge as  the  rightful  king  of  England.  Will- 
iam, on  the  other  hand,  took  measures  to  maintain 
his  authority  and  to  compel  the  obedience  of  his 
rebellious  vassal;  and  these  objects  he  completely 
attained  by  the  submission  of  Mafeolmat  Abemethy. 
The  latter  now  consented  to  make  that  acknowledg- 
ment  of  William*s  title,  and  of  his  own  vassalage  for 
the. lordship  of  Cumberland  and  his  other  English 
possessbns,  which  he  had  hitherto  refiised ;  he  gave 
hostages  to  the  English  king,  as  the  Saion  chroni- 
cler expresses  it,  and  became  his  man. 

After  this  Malcolm  appears  to  have  remained 
quiet  for  some  years.  He  did  not,  however,  finally 
flibandtm  the  cause  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Athe* 
ling ; .  and  in  1079,  choosing  his  opportunity  when 
the  Euf^ish  king  was. engaged  in  war  with  his  son 
Robert  on  the  continent,  he  again  took  up  arms,,  and 
made  another  destructive  inroad  into  Northumber- 
land,   The  following  year,  after  the  reconcilement 


of . William  and  his  son,  the  latter  wb»  sent  at  the 
head  of  on  army  against  Scotland;  hut  he  soon  re- 
tuned  without  effecting  anything*  It  was  immedi- 
ately after  this  expedition  that  the  fortress  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Castellum.  Novum,  on  the  Tyne, 
which  gave  origin  to  the  town  of  Newcastle,  was 
erected  as  a  protection  against  the  invasiona  of  the 
Scota. 

.  When  Rofos  succeeded  to  the  English  throne  the 
two  countries  appear  to  have  been  at  peace.  But 
in  the  snmmer  of  1091  we  find  JMUdeolm  again  in- 
vading Northumberland.  Rufus  immediately  made 
preparations  to  attack  Scotland,  both  by  sea  and 
land ;  and,  although  his  ships  were  destroyed  in  ■ 
storm,  he  advasced  to  the  north  with  his  army  be- 
fore the  ck>se  of  the  year.  We  have  already  rela- 
ted^ the  course  and  issue  of  this  new  war.  After 
being  suspended  for  a  short  time  by  a  treaty  made, 
according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  «« at  Lothian  io 
England,"  whither  Mokohn  came  ««out  of  Scot- 
land,'* and  awaitedfthe  approach  of  the  enemy,  it 
was  ronewed  by  the  refusal  of  the  Scottish  king  to 
do  the  English  king  right,  that  is,  to  afibrd  him  sat- 
isfiustion  about  the  matter  in  dispute  between  them, 
anywhere  exeept  at  the  usual  place, — ^namely,  oo 
the  frontiers,  and  in  presence  ;of  the  chief  men  of 
both  kingdoms.  WiUiam  required  that  Molcc^ 
should  make  his  appearance  before  the  English  bn- 
rons  alone,  assembled  at  Gloucester,  and  submit  the 
oase  to  their  judgment.  «« It  is  obvious  on  feudal 
principles^"  as  Mr.  Allen  observes,  ^^that  if  Makolia 
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hid  done  homage  for  Scotfamd  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
hod,  the  Scotch  noblee  nnifit  have  been  rere-vassals 
of  the  bitter,  and  coald  not  hmte  tat  in  eowt  with 
the  tenants  in  chief  of  the  £ngfieh  crown.*'  Yet  it 
B  evident  that  the  nobility  of  both  kingdoms  had 
been  wont  en  former  occasions  to  meet  and  form 
one  coart  for  adjudication  on  such  demands  as  diat 
DOW  made  by  the  English  king.  The  hostilities 
thit  fi>UoWed,  however,  were  fetal  to  M sicolm.  He 
wfts  slain  in  a  sudden  attsck  made  upon  him  while 
besieging  the  castle  of  Alnwick,  on  the  13th  of  No- 
rember,  1093. 

The  reign  of  Malcolm  was  one  of  the  most  mem- 
orable and  important  in  the  early  history  of  Scot- 
hfld.    It  wtu  in  his  time,  and  in  eoneequence,  in 
great  part,  of  his  personal  fbrtnnes,  that  the  first 
foandations  of  that  intiinate  connection  were  laid 
which  afterward  enabled  tlie  country  to  draw  so 
hrgely  npon  the  superior  civilization  of  England, 
snd  in  that  way  eventually  revolutionised  the  whole 
of  its  social  condition.    From  the  time  of  Malcolm 
C&nmore,  Scotland  ceased  to  be  a  Celtic  kingdom* 
He  himself  spoke  the  langnage  of  his  forefathers  as 
well  as  Saxon ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  of  his 
children  understood  Gaelic,  any  more  than  their 
Engiish  mother.     All  his  six  sons,  as  it  has  been 
renarked,  as  well  as  bis  two  daughters,  received 
EngliBh  names,  apparently  after  their  mother's  re- 
htions.    His  marriage  with  the   sister  of  Edgar 
Atheting  exercised  a  powerftil  iii0nenee  both  over 
the  personal  conduct  of  Malcolm  and  over  public 
affairs.    There  is  still  extant  a  Latin  Life  of  Queen 
^ta^garet  by  her  confessor  Turgot,  which  is  on  va- 
rious accounts  one  of  the  most  interesting  records 
of  those  times.     Margaret  was  very  learned  and 
ek)qiient,  as  well  as  pious,  and  she  exercised  her 
gifts  not  only  in  the  instruction  of  her  husband,  but 
•ho  in  controversy  vHth  the  Scottish  clergy,  whose 
various  errors  of  doctrine  add  discipline  she  took 
great  pains  to  reform.    One  of  the  subjects  upon 
which  she  held  a  solemn  conference  with  them  was 
the  proper  season  for  celebrating  Lent.     On  this 
occasion,  '* three  days,"  says  Turgot,  "did  she  em- 
ploy the  sword  of  the   spirit  in  combating  their 
errors.    She  seemed  another  St.  Helena,  out  of 
Ibe  Scriptures  convincing  the  Jews.**    Turgot  has 
preserved  the  beads  of  the  debate,  in  which  Mal- 
colm acted  as  interpreter  between  his  wife  and  the 
elergy,  and  which  ended  in  the  acquiescence  of  the 
htter  in  the  queen's  arguments.     Her  aflfections, 
however,  were  not  all  set  upon  the  beauty  of  spiri- 
taal  things.     She  ekicouraged  merchants,  we   are 
told  by  Turgot,  to  come  from  various  parts  of  the 
world,  with  many  precious  commodities  which  had 
never  before  been  seen   in   that  country,   among 
which  are  especially  mentioned  vestments   orna- 
mented with  various  colors,  which,  when  the  peo- 
ple bought,  adds  the  chronicler,  and  were  induced 
l>y  the  persuasions  of  the  queen  to  put  on,  they 
might  almost  be    believed  to  have  become   new 
heings,  so  fine  did  they  appear.     She  was  also,  to 
xiopt  the  summary  of  the  monk's  account  given  by 
Lord  Hailes, «« magnificent  in  her  own  attire ;  she 
increased  the  number  of  attendants  on  the  person 


of  the  king,  augmented  tho  parade  of  his  public  ap- 
pearances, and  caused, him  to  be  served  at  table  in  gM 
and  ailver  plate.  At  least  (says  the  honest  historian) 
the  dishes  and  vessels  were  gilt  or  silvered  over." 

Malcolm  is  traditionally  said  to  have,  with  the 
advice  of  his  nobility,  made  various  important  inno- 
vations in  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  or  the 
administratran  of  public  affairs.  He  appears  to 
have  restored  the  rule  of  law  and  order,  which  had 
been  banished  firom  the  country  by  the  civil  ware 
liiat  preceded  iiis  accession ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
in  the  measures  he  adopted  to  accomplish  this  end« 
he  imitated,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  forms  and  usages 
of  England.  There  is  neither  proof  nor  probability^ 
however,  for  the  statement  which  has  been  often 
repeated,  that  he  introduced  feudalism  in  a  syste- 
matic form  into  Scotland.  That  state  of  things  ap- 
pears rather  to  have  grown  up  gradually  under  the 
influence  of  various  cauises,  and  its  complete  estab- 
lishment must  be  referred  to  a  period  considerably 
later  than  the  reign ,  of  this  king.  The  modem 
titles  of  Earl  and  Baron,  however,  are  traced  nearly 
to  his  time,  and  seem  then,  or  very  soon  after,  to 
have  begun  to  supplant  the  older  Celtic  Marmor 
and  Saxon  Thane.  Surnames  also  began  to  be 
used  in  this  or  the  next  reign.  But,  on  the  whole, 
it  was  probably  not  so  much  by  any  new  laws  which 
were  enacted  by  Malcolm  Canmore  (the  collection 
in  Latin  which  has  been  attributed  to  him  is  admit- 
ted to  be  spurioos),  or  by  any  new  institutions  which 
he  established,  that  Scotland  was  in  a  manner  trans- 
formed into  a  new  country  in  his  days,  as  by  hit 
English  education  and  marriage,  the  English  man- 
ners which  were  thus  introduced  at  his  court,  and 
the  numbers  of  English  of  all  ranks^whom  the  polit- 
ical events  of  the  time  drove  to  take  reftige  in  the 
northern  kingdom.  Much  of  the  change,  therefore, 
was  really  the  effect  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of 
England,  yrhich  in  nearly  the  same  degree  that  it 
made  Saxon  England  Norman,  made  Celtic  Scot- 
land Saxon. 

The  disastrous  close  of  the  reign  of  Malcolm, 
whose  own  death  was  followed  in  a  few  days  by 
that  of  his  excellent  queen,  worn  out,  it  is  said,  by 
her  vigils  and  fastings,  and  other  pious  exerdises, 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  his  brother  Donald  Bane 
(or  the  Fair)  to  seize  the  throne.  MalcoIm*s  eldest 
son,  Edward,  had  fallen  with  his  father  at  Alnwick; 
his  second,  Ethelred,  was  a  churchman ;  but  he 
left  four  other  legitimate  sons,  although  they  were 
all  as  yet  under  age.  Donald  is  said  to  have  re- 
mained till  now  in  theJWestern  Islands,  where  he 
had  taken  refuge,  on  the  death  of  his  father  Dun- 
can, more  than  fifty  yeara  before.^     He  now  in- 

^  See  ante,  p.  211.  It  mut  be  eonfesaed  tbat  tbe  rreat  length  v€ 
the  tntenral— fifty-four  years— between  the  datee  anigned  to  tbe  death 
of  Dixncan  and  that  of  Malcolm,  throwa  some  suspicion  upon  tbe 
eommon  state ment  that  the  one  was  the  sod  of  the  other.  All  that 
we  know  uf  the  age  of  Malcolm  is,  thni  be  was  married  about  1069  or 
1070,  that  he  reigned  thirty-si jc  or  thirty-seTen  years,  and  that  at  his 
death  he  left  aereral  children  under  age.  As  he  fell  in  battle,  how- 
ever, it  seems  improbable  that  he  was  Tsry  old  when  he  died.  Pink- 
erton  (who,  by-tlie-'by,  places  his  accession,  on  tbe  authority  of  the 
Cbronicle  of  Melrose,  in  1056,  not  in  1057)  strongly  insists  that  he 
most  have  been  not  the  son,  but  the  grandson  of  Duncan.— Inquiry,  ti. 
«03,S04. 
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vaded  Scotland  with  a  fleet  fitted  out  in  the  West- 
ern Islands,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  faction  which 
had  all  along  been  opposed  to  the  English  innova- 
tions of  Malcolm,  carried  everything  before  him. 
The  children  of  tlie  late  king  were  hastily  conveyed 
to  England  by  their  uncle  Edgar  Atheling;  and 
Donald,  as  soon  as  he  mounted  the  throne,  expelled 
all  the  foreigners  that  had  taken  refuge  at  his  broth- 
er's court. 

He  had  reigned  only  a  few  months,  however, 
when  another  claimant  of  the  crown  appeared  in 
the  person  of  Duncan,  according  to  the  common 
account,  an  illegitinuite  son  of  Malcolm  Canmore. 
He  had  been  .sent,  it  seems,  by  his  father  as  a  host- 
age to  England ;  and  by  now  offering  to  swear  fealty 
to  Rufus,  he  obtained  his  permission  to  raise  a  force 
for  the  invasion  of  Scotland.  He  succeeded  in  driv- 
ing Donald  from  the  throne  and  mounting  it  himself 
in  May,  1094. 

But  after  a  reign  of  only  about  a  year  and  a  half, 
Duncan  was,  at  the  instigation  of  Donald  Bane, 
assassinated  by  Malpedir,  Earl  of  Mearns,  and 
Donald  again  became  king  about  the  end  of  the 
year  1095.  After  his  restoration,  he  proceeded  in 
his  former  course  of  policy — the  expulsion  of  the 
foreign  settlers,  and  the  abolition,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  all  the  recent  innovations  upon  the  old  national 
manners  and  usages,  being  now  prosecuted  with 
greater  zeal  and  vigor  than  ever. 

Affairs  proceeded  in  this  train  for  about  t^o  years ; 
but  at  length,  in  1097,  Edgar  Atheling  raised  an 
army,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Ei^gliah  king,  and 
marching  with  it  into  Scotland,  after  an  obstinate 
contest,  overcame  Donald,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year,  and  obtained  the  crown  for  his 
nephew  Edgar,  the  son  of  Malcolm  Canmore. 
**  Edgar,  like  Duncan,''  observes  Mr.  Allen,  **  ap- 
pears to  have  held  his  kingdom  in  fealty  to  William. 
These  two  cases,  and  the  extorted  submission  of 
William  tbe  Lion,  during  his  captivity  (to  be  presy 
ently  mentioned),  are  the  only  instances  I  have 
found  since  the  Conquest  of  any  king  of  Scotland 
rendering  fealty  to  England  for  his  crown.  Both 
occurrences  took  place  after  a  disputed  succession 
in  S,cotland,  terminated  by  the  arms  and  assistance 
of  the  English.  Duncan  was  speedily  punished  for 
his  sacrifice  of  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  sceptre 
he  unwoithily  held.  Edgar  appears  to  have  re- 
pented of  his  weakness,  and  to  have  retracted  be- 
fore his  death  the  disgraceful  submission  he  had 
made  in  order  to  obtain  his  crown.  One  of  his 
coins  is  said  to  bear  tbe  impress  of  *  Ea^garus  Scot- 
torum  BasileuB,'  a  title  which,  like  Imperator,  im. 
plied  that  the  holder  acknowledged  no  superior 
upon  earth." 

On  his  second  deposition,  Donald  Bane  was  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  giving  further  disturbance 
by  being  detained  in  prison  and  having  his  eyes  put 
out.  Edgar  retained  the  throne  till  his  death,  on 
the  8th  of  January,  1107 ;  and  during  his  reign  the 
country  appears  to  have  enjoyed  both  interna]  tran- 
quillity and  freedom  from  foreign  war.  The  acces- 
sion of  Henry  I.  to  the  throne  of  England,  which 
took  place  in  1100,  and  his  marriage  the  same  year 


with  Edgar's  sister  Maud,  had  the  effect  of  main- 
taining peace  between  the  two  countries  for  a  feng 
course  of  years  from  this  date.  This  favorahle  ten- 
dency of  circumstances  was  not  opposed  by  the  di»> 
position  of  Edgar,  whom  a  oontemporury  chronicler 
describes  us  **  a  sweet-tempered,  amiable  man,  in 
all  things  resembling  Edward  the  Confessor ;  mild 
in  his  administration,  equitable  and  beneficent."^ 
Like  Edward,  the  Scottish  king  appears  to  have 
been  a  favorite  of  the  clergy,  to  whom  he  probably 
showed  both  Uberality  and  deference. 

Edgar,  dying  without  issue,  was  succeeded  bj 
his  next  brother,   Alexander  I.     Soon  after  hii 
accession,  Alexander  strengthened  hie  connections 
with  the  English  king  by  a  marriage  with  one  of 
Henry's  numerous  illegitimate  daughters,  the  Lady 
Sibilla,  or,  as  she  is  called  by  other  authorities, 
Elizabeth,  whose. noother  was  a  sister  of  Walleran, 
Earl  of  Mellent.    A  dismemberment,  however,  of 
the  Scottish  kingdom,  as  it  had  existed  for  some 
reigns  preceding,  now  took  place>  by  the  separatioo 
of  Cumberland,  which  Edgar  on  his  death-bed  had 
bequeathed  to  his  younger  brother  David.    Alex< 
ander  at  first  disputed  the  validity  of  this  bequest; 
but,  the  English  barons  taking  the  part  of  David, 
he  found  himself  obliged  to  submit.    By  this  ar- 
rangement, the  King  of  Scotland  would  for  the 
present  (putting  aside  the  doubtful  case  of  Lotbiaa) 
cease  to  be  an  English  baron ;  and  accordingly  it 
appears  that   Alexander  never   attended   at  the 
English  court.    Nearly  the  whole  history  of  hu 
reign  that  has  been  preserved  is  made  up  of  a  long 
contest  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  the  EogU^b 
archbishops  on  the  subject  of  their  assumed  &Q- 
thority   over  the   Scottish   church.     Turgot,  the 
confessor  of  the  late  Queen  Margaret,  had  been 
appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  Andrews  soon 
after  the  accession  of  Alexander :  but  his  consecra- 
tion was  delayed  for  two  years  in  consequence  of  s 
two-fold  dispute  about  the  right  of  performing  the 
ceremony,  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York 
severally  laying  claim  to  it,  while  the   king  and 
clergy  of  Scotland  denied  that  it  lay  with  either. 
In  the  latter  form  this  ecclesiastical  dispute  was 
closely  connected  with  the  question  respecting  the 
independence  of  the  Scottish  crown ;  and  Alexander 
the  Fierce,  as  he  was  surnamed,  fought  the  battle 
with  apparently  a  full  sense  of  its  importance. 
Turgot  was  at  length  consecrated  on  the  30th  July, 
1109,  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  but  only  after  an 
agreement  between  the  two  kings  that  the  necessaiy 
ceremony  should  be  so  performed,  **  saving  the 
authority  of  either  church.*'     Turgot,  however,  died 
in  1J15;  and  then  the  former  difiiculty  recurred. 
For  some  years  no  new  bishop  was  nominated ;  but 
at  last,  in  1120,  Alexander  wrote  to  Anselm,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  requesting  him  to  set  Bt 
liberty  Eadmer,  one  of  the  monks  of  that  church, 
that  he  might  be  placed  in  the  vacant  episcopal 
throne.    Eadmer  was.  accordingly  sent  to  Scotland, 
and  elected  to  the  bishopric,  as  he  has  himself  told 
us,  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  country,  with 
the  consent  of  the  king.    On  the  following  day, 
»  Aldrad.  RinO. 
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bowever,  Alexander  called  the  new  bisfaop  to  a 
secret  conferenee,  and  enrprtsed  him  by  intimating 
the  strongest  aversion  to  his  receiving  consecration 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Cantert>ur7.    On  Eadmer 
remarking  that  the  church  of  Canterbury  had  by 
incient  right  a  preeminence  over  all  Britiun,  Alex- 
ander started  up  with  much  emotion  and  left  the 
■partment.    It  was  not  till  after  a  month,  during 
irhich  time  the  person  who  had  presided  in  the 
hisbopric  since  the  demise  of  Turgot  had  by  the 
rojal  command  resumed  his  functions,  that  Eadmer 
was  again  sent  for.    A  compromise  was  now  ar- 
ranged, and  it  was  agreed  that  the  bishop  ^ould 
in  the  mean  time  assume  the  charge  of  his  diocese 
without  consecration,  on  receiving  the  ring  from 
the  hands  of  the  king,  and  taking  the  pastoral  staff 
from  the    altar.     Eadmer,  however,  soon  found 
that,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  his  situation  was  not  a  very  comfortable  one, 
and  he  resolved,  therefore,  to  repair  to  Canterbury 
for  advice.     But  Alexander  at  first  peremptority 
refused  to  aUow  him  to  leave  the  kingdom.     ^*I 
received  you  altogether  free  from  Canterbury,"  he 
said,  in  a  warm  altercation  they  had   together; 
'*  while  I  five  I  will  not  permit  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrews  to  be  subjected  to  that  see."     "  For  your 
whole  kingdom,"  answered  Eadmer,  «*  I  would  not 
renoonce  the  dignity  of  a  monk  of  Canterbury." 
**Then,"  replied  the  king  passionately,  **I  have 
done  nothing  in  seeking  a  bishop  out  of  Canter- 
bury."   In  a  letter  written  some  time  after  to 
Anselm,  Alexander  affirmed  that  the  bishop  had 
refused  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  usages  of 
the  country  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  times  required ;  but  Eadmer 
himself  denies  that  there  was  any  ground  for  this 
charge.    Perhaps,  however,  he  may  have  needed 
the  advice  which  it  appears  he  received  from  an 
English  friend,  named  Nicohis,  who,  in  a  long  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  him,  urged  upon  him  with 
e9{>ecial  earnestness,  as  the  best  course  he  could 
take  for  softening  the  barbarity  of  the  Scots,  pro- 
moting sound  doctrine,  and  establishing  ecclesiastical 
^iplioe,  the  keeping  of  a  plentiful  and  hospitable 
table !    Nicolas,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
agent  or  solicitor  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  strongly 
tdvised  Eadmer  to  obtain  consecration  from  the 
Pope  himself;   and  he  requested  him  to  inform 
Alexander  that  he  should  himself  be  happy  to 
ondertake  the  defence  of  the   independence  and 
freedom  of  the  Scottish  church  at  the  papal  court. 
In  making  this  offer  he  probably  had  an  eye  to  his 
own  interests  fully  as  much  as  to  those  of  the 
bishop.    It  was  followed  up  by  a  strange  request 
— "  I  entreat  you,"  the  letter  concluded,  »» to  let 
me  have  as  many  of  the  fairest  pearls  as  you  can 
procure :  in  particular,  I  desire  four  of  the  largest 
*>rt.    If  you  cannot  procure  them  otherwise,  ask 
them  as  a  present  from  the  king,  who  is  the  richest 
of  all  men  in  this  sort  of  treasure."     Eadmer  at 
last  was  obliged,  in  order  to  obtain  permission  to 
take  his  departure,  to  resign  his  bishopric,  and  to 
wgage  not  to  reclaim  it  during  the  life  of  Alex- 
ander, unless  by  the  advice  of  the  Pope,  his  con- 


vent, and  the  King  of  England.  Yet,  soon  after  he 
had  returned  to  Canterbury,  he  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  Alexander  requesting  leave  to  return  and  resume 
his  office.  «<  I  mean  not,"  he  said,  •*  in  any  par- 
ticular to  derogate  from  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  Should  you 
continue  in  your  former  sentiments,  I  will  desist 
from  my  opposition ;  for,  with  respect  to  the  King 
of  England,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  sacerdotal  benediction,  I  had  notions  which,  as 
I  have  since  learned,  were  erroneous.  They  wiU 
not  separate  me  from  the  service  of  God  and  your 
favor.  In  those  things  I  will  act  according  to 
your  inclinations,  if  you  only  permit  me  to  enjoy 
the  other  rights  belonging  to  the  see  of  St. 
Andrews."  Alexander,  however,  would  not  listen 
to  his  petition ;  and  in  January,  1124,  a  new  bishop 
of  St.  Andrews  was  appointed  in  the  person  of 
Robert,  Prior  of  Scone.  The  Archbishop  of  York 
again  insisted  upon  his  right  of  consecration ;  *«  but 
the  Scots,"  says  Simon  of  Durham,  '« with  foolish 
prating,  asserted  that  his  claim  had  no  foundation 
either  in  right  or  usage." 

Alexander  did  not  long  survive  the  ^etUement  of 
this  affair.  He  had  about  two  years  before  lost  his 
queen,  who  had  brought  him  no  offspring;  and  his 
own  death  took  place  on  the  27th  of  April,  1124. 
The  quality  for  which  this  king  is  most  celebrated 
by  the  old  historians  is  his  personal  valor,  of  which 
various  remarkable  instances  are  rekited,  although 
some  contests  with  revolted  portions  of  his  own 
subjects,  of  which  there  are  obscure  notices,  seem 
to  have  been  the  only  opportunities  he  had  of  dis- 
playing military  talent.  But  he  sufficiently  proved 
his  intrepidity  and  firmness  of  character,  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  defended  and  maintained  the 
independence  of  his  kingdom,  in  the  only  point  in 
which  it  was  attacked  in  his  time.  In  the  stand 
which  he  made  here,  he  appears  to  have  had  with 
him  the  great  body  of  the  national  clergy,  and  they 
and  he  were  always  on  the  best  terms.  Aldred 
describes  him  as  **  humble  and  courteous  to  the 
clergy ;  but  to  the  rest  of  hb  subjects,  terrible  be- 
yoJld  measure ;  high-spirited,  always  endeavoring  to 
compass  things  beyond  his  power ;  not  ignorant  of 
letters ;  zealous  in  establishing  churches,  collecting 
relics,  and  providing  vestments  and  books  for  the 
clergy ;  liberal,  even  to  profusion,  and  taking  delight 
in  the  offices  of  charity  to  the  poor." 

David,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  the  youngest  of  the 
sons  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  now  became  king.  Hav- 
ing lived  from  his  childhood  in  England,  his  man- 
ners, says  Malmsbury,  were  polished  from  the  rust 
of  Scottish  barbarity.  He  had  also,  before  he  came 
to  the  throne,  married  an  English  wife,  Matilda,  or 
Maud,  the  daughter  (and  eventually  heiress)  of 
Waltheof,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  the  widow 
of  Simon  de  St.  Liz,  Earl  of  Northampton.  The 
King  of  Scotland  was  now  again  an  English  baron, 
by  his  tenure  of  the  earldom  of  Cumberland;  and 
accordingly,  when  Henry  I.,  in  1127,  called  together 
the  prelates  and  nobles  of  the  realm,  to  swear  that 
they  would  afler  his  decease  support  the  right  of  his 
daughter  Matilda  to  the  inheritance  of  the  Eogliah 
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crown,*  David  was  one  of  those  that  attended,  and 
was  the  first  who  took  the  oath.  In  observance  of 
this  engagement,  the  Scottish  king,  on  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Stephen,  led  an  army  into  England,  and 
compelled  the  northern  barons  to  swear  fealty  to 
Matilda.  ♦•  What  the  King  of  Scots,**  said  Stephen, 
when  this  news  was  brought  to  him,  **  has  gained  by 
stealth,  I  win  manftilly  recover."  He  immediately 
cblleeted  a  powerful  force,  and  advanced  at  its  head 
against  David.  They  met  at  Newcastle ;  but  no 
engagement  took  place ;  a  compromise  was  effected 
(February,  1136),  and  David  consented  to  withdraw 
his  troops,  on  Stephen  engaging  to  confer  on  his 
eldest  son,  Hetiry,  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon,  with 
the  towns  of  Carlisle  and  Doncaster,  and  promising 
to  take  into  consideration  his  claims,  in  right  of  his 
mother,  to  the  earldom  of  Northumberland.  Earl 
Henry  did  homage  to  Stephen  for  the  new  English 
honor  he  was  thus  to  receive ;  but  David  himself 
still  refused  to  do  so,  although  h«  appears  to  have 
retained  the  earldom  of  Cumberland  in  his  own 
hands. 

The  war  was,  however,  renewed  before  the  end 
of  the  same  year  by  David,  on  the  pretence  that 
Stephen  delayed  to  putliis  son  in  possession  of  the 
county  of  Northumberland,  but,  in  reality,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  confederacy  into  which  he  had  entered 
with  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  the  other  partisans 
of  the  Empress  Matilda,  who  were  now  making  prep- 
arations for  a  grand  effort  to  drive  her  rival  from  the 
throne.  With  the  same  impetuosity  he  had  shown 
on  the  (brmek*  occasion,  David  Was  again  first  in  the 

t  See  ante,  page  403,  note. 


fieW.  A  truce,  negotiated  by  Archbishop  Thorstan 
of  York,  gained  a  short  space  for  Stephen ;  but  in 
1137  David  entered  Northumberland,  and  ravaged 
that  unfortunate  district  for  some  time,  wiriiout 
mercy  and  without  check.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year,  however,  he  deemed  it  advisable  to 
fall  back  upon  Roxburgh  at  the  approach  of  Stephen, 
who  followed  him  across  the  Tweed,  and  made  re- 
quital by  wasting  the  Scottish  border  for  part  of  the 
injury  his  own  subjects  had  sustained.  But  the 
English  king  was  soon  recalled  by  other  enemies  to 
the  south,  and  then  David  (in  March,  1138)  reen- 
tered Northumberland,  sending  forward  at  the  same 
time  William,  a  son  of  the  late  King  Duncan,  into 
the  west,  where  he  and  his  wild  Galwegians  (on 
the  9th  of  June)  gave  a  signal  discomfiture  to  a  party 
of  English  at  Clitherow.  Meanwhile,  Norham  Cas- 
tle, erected  in  the  preceding  reign  by  Bishop  Fhm- 
bard  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tweed,  to  guard  the 
main  access  from  Scotland,  surrendered  to  the 
Scottish  king  afler  a  short  siege;  and  from  this 
point  he  marched  forward,'  through  Northumber- 
land and  Durham,  to  Northallerton  m  Yorkshire, 
without  opposition.  Here,  however,  his  barbarous 
host  was  met  by  an  English  force,  collected  chiefly 
by  the  efforts  of  the  aged  Archbishop  of  York.  At 
the  great  battle  of  the  Standard,  fought  on  the  ^2d 
of  August,'  the  Scots  sustained  a  couiplete  defeat 
The  victors,  however,  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
pursue  their  advantage.  King  David  retired  to 
Carlisle,  and  aoon  afler  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of 
Werk,  which  having  reduced,  he  razed  it  to  the 

1  Seeante,  p.  40MI1. 
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gioand,  aad  then«  to  adopt  the  expreasion  of  Lord 
Uailes,  **  retomed  iDto  Scotland  more  like  a  con- 
queror, than  like  one  whoaaarmy;  had  been  routed." 
The  next  year  a  treaty  of  peace 'waa  concluded  be- 
tween the  two  kmg^  at  Durham,  by  which  David 
obtaioed  the  earldom  of  Northumberland,  the  osten- 
sible object  of  the  war,  for  his  aon,  who  enjoyed  it 
till  his  death,  and  left  it  to  his  descendants. 

David,  however,  was  never  cordially  attached  to 
tbe  interests  of  Stephen.  When  a  few  years  after 
this  cba  cause  of  Matilda  for  a.  short  time  gained 
the  asceiidant,  he  repaired  to  the  court  of  his  niece, 
ud  endeavored  to  persuade  her  to  follow  a  course 
of  moderation  and  policy,  at  which  her  imperious 
temper  spumed.  He  was  shut  up  with  her  in  Win- 
chester Castle,  when  she  was  besieged  there  by  Ste- 
phen, in  August  and  September,  1141,^  and  escaped 
thence  along  with  her.  It  is  said  that  he  was  in- 
debted for  his  concealment  afterward,  and  his  con- 
feyance  home  to  his  own  kingdom,  to  the  exertions 
of  ft  youog  man,  named  David  Oliphant,  to  whom 
be  bad  bean  godfather,  and  who  chanced  to  be  serv- 
ing in  the  army  of  Stephen. 

From  this  period  the  reign  of  David  is  scarcely 
marked  by  anj  events,  if  we  except  the  disturb- 
ances occasioned  by  some  piratical  descents  made 
upon  the  Scottish  coasts  by  an  adventurer  of  ob- 
scure birth,  named  Wimund,  who  gave  himself  out 
for  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  but  was  at  last,  after 
jpring  considerable  trouble,  taken  and  deprived  of 
his  eyes,  in  1151.  In  his  latter  years,  however, 
David,  relieved  from  foreign  wars,  applied  himself 
as^idnoosly  to  the  internal  improvement  of  bis  coun- 
try, by  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
ud  manufactures,  the  establishment  of  towns,  the 
erection  of  churches,  monasteries,  and  other  public 
boildings,  and  the  reform  of  the  law  and  its  admin- 
iitration.  Many  of  the  statutes  enacted  by  him  are 
rtifl  preserved. 

When  the  son  of  the  Empress  Matilda,  afterward 
Henry  II.,  came  over  ftrom  the  continent,  in  1149, 
to  assert  in  person  his  claim  to  the  English  crown, 
he  was  met  by  the  Scottish  king  at  Carlisle,'  and 
sfter  receiving  from  him  the  honor  of  knighthood, 
bound  himself,  when  he  should  become  king  of  Eng- 
bnd,  to  make  over  to  David  the  town  of  Newcastle, 
»nd  the  whole  territory  between  the  Tweed  and 
the  Tyne.  David  and  his  son,  Henry,  immediately 
invaded  England,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Lancaster ; 
bat  on  the  approach  of  Stephen,  the  Scottbh  army 
retired  without  risking  a  battle. 

David  did  not  live  to  witness  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test between  Stephen  and  Henry.  His  death  was 
prohably  hastened  by  that  of  his  son,  Henry,  which 
took  phce  on  the  12th  of  June,  1152,  to  the  great 
lErief  of  his  countrymen,  whom  his  amiable  charac- 
ter had  filled  with  the  anticipation  of  a  continuation 
of  the  same  pnMperity  and  happiness  under  his  rule 
^hich  they  enjoyed  mider  that  of  his  father.  Al- 
fred, who  knew  him,  says  that  he  resembled  his 
^her  in  all  things,  e^tcept  thai  he  was  in  manner 
•omewhat  more  gentle.  Soon  after  this  stroke, 
Dsvid  fixed  his  residence  at  Carlisle ;  and  there  he 
*  Set  ttte,  p.  418.  a  Ibid.  p.  4SJ. 


expired  on  the  morning  of- the  24th  of  May,  1153^ 
having  been  found  dead  in  bed,  with  his  hands  joined 
together  over  his  breast,  in  the  posture  of  devotional 
supplication.  Both  the  virtues; and  the  capacity  of 
this  king  have  been  extolled  in  the  highest  terms  by 
the  monkish  chroniclers ;  but  he  seems  on  the  whole 
to  have  deserved  the  praises  bestowed  upon  him. 
It  is  true  that  among  the  acts  for  whioh  he  is  most 
eulogiased,  his  donations  to  the  church,  and  his  found- 
ing of  numerous  retigious  houses,  stand  conspicuous 
— ^in  allusion  to  which,  his  descendant,  James  1.,  is 
said  to  have  feelingly  complained  of  him  as  having 
been  *«  a  sore  saint  for  the  crown."  But  we  may 
reasonably  doubt  whether  it  would  have  been  for 
the  advantage  of  the  public  interests  that  the  funds 
thus  expended  should  have  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  crown ;  and  it  may  also  be  questioned 
whether  anything  more  effective  could  have  been 
done  to  promote  the  civilization  of  a  country  just 
emerging  from  barbarism,  as  Scotland  was  at  this 
period,  than  the  pkinting  over  all  parts  of  it  these 
establishments,  which  were  not  only  seminaries  of 
piety  and  letters,  but  examples  of  ornamental  archi- 
tecture, and  even  central  fountain-heads  for  diffu- 
sing a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  cultivating  the  civil 
and  other  useful  arts.  David,  however,  had  many 
other  estimable  qualities  besides  his  regard  for  re- 
ligion and  the  church.  He  was  always,  Aldred  tells 
us,  accessible  to  his  subjects,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest ;  and  on  certain  days  of  every  week  he 
sat  at  the  gate  of  his  palace,  hearing  and  deciding 
upon  the  causes  brought  before  him  by  the  poor. 
He  took  great  pains  also,  it  is  added,*  to  make  them 
understand  the  reasons,  and  to  convince  them  of  the 
justice  of  his  decisions — allowing  them  freely  to 
argue  the  matter  with  him  when  they  were  not  sat- 
isfied. His  custom  was  to  dismiss  all  his  attendants 
at  sunset,  and  to  retire  for  solitary  meditation ;  at 
daybreak  he  reappeared  in  public.  One  of  the 
favorite  occupations  of  his  leisure  hours  was  garden- 
ing, and  the  planting  and  engrafUng  of  trees.  Hunt- 
ing also  he  used  as  an  exercise ;  but  **  I  have  seen 
him,"  says  Aldred,  "quit  his  horse,  and  dismiss  his 
hunting  equipage,  when  any  of  the  meanest  of  his 
subjects  implored  an  audience.*' 

The  late  Earl  Henry's  eldest  son,  though  as  yet 
only  in  his  twelfth  year,  succeeded  his  grandfather, 
under  the  name  of  Malcolm  IV.  The  notices  we 
have  of  the  events  of  his  reign  in  the  contemporary 
chroniclers  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  furnish  a  con- 
tinuous or  intelligible  narrative — and  in  the  lack  of 
recorded  facts  the  writers  of  later  date  appear  to 
have  filled  up  the  story  by  drawing  on  their  inven- 
tion with  even  more  than  their  usual  liberality. 
With  a  king  of  such  tender  age,  the  government 
must  have  been  for  some  years  in  the  hands  of  a 
regency ;  but  there  is  no  account  of  any  such  ar- 
rangement This  was  the  first  example  of  the  Scot- 
tish throne  having  been  occupied  by  a  boy,  and  it 
may  foe  regarded  as  having  for  the  first  time  estab- 
lished the  principle  of  hereditary  succession  as  the 
rule  of  the  monarchy  in  all  circumstances.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  however,  the  sceptre  was  not 
allowed  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  so  mere  a  pageant 
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of  a  king  without  dispute.  A  few  months  only  after 
Malcolm's  accession,  the  public  tranquillity  was  dis- 
turbed by  what  appears  to  have  been  more  properly 
am  invasion  than  an  insurrection,  being  an  attack 
mado  with  the  avowed  object  of  effecting  the  con- 
quest of  the  kingdom  by  Somerled,  the  Thane  of 
Argyle,  whose  daughter  had  narried  the  adven- 
turer Wimund.  The  provinceSf  it  may  be  obserred, 
of  Argyle,  Moray,  Ross,  and  GaOoway,  eeem  still  to 
have  remained  so  many  principalities,  usually  indeed 
acknowledging  a  sort  of  feudal  dependence  upon  the 
Scottish  crown,  but  scarcely  considered  as  forming 
parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  any  more  than 
the  vassal  dukedoms  and  earldoms  of  the  crown  of 
France  were  held  to  be  integral  parts  of  that  king- 
dom. They  had  each  its  own  chief,  and  in  all  re- 
spects its  own  government,  with  which  that  of  the 
supreme  sovereign  rarely  if  ever  interfered.  Their 
princes  indeed  were  legally  bound  to  follow  his  ban- 
ner in  war ;  but  even  this  was  an  obligation  which 
was  only  attended  to  when  the  vassal  chose,  or  did 
not  feel  himsetf  strong  enough  to  disregard  it.  In 
the  present  case  the  Thane  of  Argyle  made  war 
upon  his  sovereign  just  as  any  independent  poten- 
tate might  have  made  vrar  upon  another.  All  that 
we  know  of  the  events  of  the  war  is,  that  it  kisted 
for  soma  yesrs ;  and  then  in  1157  the  King  of  Scotf 
land  appears  to  have  made  peace  with  the  Thane 
of  Argyle,  just  as  he  might  have  done  with  any 
other  sovereign  as  independent  as  himself.  To  this 
date  also  is  assigned  Malcolm's  first  transaction  with 
the  English  king.  At  an  interview  held  at  Chester 
he  was  induced  not  only  to  give  up  his  claim  to  the 
territory  to  the  north  of  the  Tyne,  promised  to  his 
fiither  David,  but  also  to  abandon  Cumberland,  and 
whatever  other  lands  and  honors  he  possessed  in 
England,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  eirldom  of 
Huntingdon,  which  Henry  either  confirmed  to  him, 
or  conferred  upon  him,  taking  it  from  his  youngest 
brother  David,  to  whom  it  appears  to  have  been  left 
by  the  late  king.  Malcolm  at  the  same  time  is 
stated  to  have  done  homage  to  Henry  in  the  same 
manner  as  his  grandfather  had  to  Henry's  grand- 
father— that  is  to  say,  with  the  reservation  of  all  his 
dignities.  The  accounts  given  of  the  whole  of  this 
affair  by  the  old  chroniclers  are  confused  and  ob* 
scure ;  but  it  is  asserted  by  Fordun  that  Henry 
sueceeded  in  effecting  the  agreement  by  bribing  the 
advisers  of  the  Scottish  king,  and  taking  .advantage 
of  his  youth  and  inexperience,  and  that  it  produced 
a  deep  and  settled  hatred  against  Malcolm  among 
all  classes  of  his  own  subjects.  Nor  does  his  facil- 
ity appear  to  have  gained  for  him  much  gratitude  or 
consideration  from  Henry.  He  repaired  the  follow- 
ing year  .to  Cariisle  to  obtain  the  honor  of  knight^ 
hood  from  the  English  king ;  but  this  interview  ended 
in  a  quarrel,  and  Maksolm  returned  home  in  disgust, 
and  without  his  knighthood.  When  Henry,  how- 
ever, set  forth  on  his  expedition  fD,r  the  recovery 
of  Toulouse  in  1159,^  Malcolm  went  with  him  to 
France,  and  was  knighted  by  htm  there.  But  he 
had  followed  Henry's  banner  ott  this  oecaaion  in 
opposition  to  the  judgment  of  the  Scottish  nobility, 
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and  after  a  few  months  a  solemn  deputation  was 
sent  to  him  to  urge  his  immediate  return  to  his 
dominions.  The  people  of  Scotknd,  the  depotiee 
were  commanded  to  tell  him,  would  not  have  Hemy 
to  role  over  them.  Malcolm  felt  it  necessary  to 
obey  this  call ;  but  the  ftction  opposed  to  the  ooik 
nection  with  England  was  not,  it  appears,  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  having  succeeded  in  merely  hrioging  him 
home.  While  he  was  holding  a  great  council  at 
Perth,  Ferquhard,  Earl  of  Stratheam,  and  five  other 
noblemen,  made  an  attempt  to  seize  his  person,  sad 
openly  assaulted  a  tower  in  which  he  was  lodged. 
The  movement  threatened  to  lead  to  a  general 
popular  insurrection,  when  an  accommodation  was 
brought  about  by  the  intervention  of  the  clergy.  Im- 
mediately after  this,  Malcolm  with  judiesous  policy 
applied  himself  to  the  reduction  of  thoee  districts  of 
his  kingdom  which,  inhabited  for  the  most  part  by 
races  of  foreign  extractkin,  had  never  yet  been  com- 
pletely brought  under  subjection  to  the  general  goT- 
ernment,  and  in  which  revolts  or  disturbances  were 
constantly  breaking  out.  He  found  occupation  for 
his  restless  nobility  by  leading  them  first  against  the 
wild  Irish  of  GaUoway,  and  then  against  the  people 
of  Moray,  who  seem  to  have  been  priDcipally  of 
Danish  lineage.  In  his  two  first  expeditions  against 
Odloway  he  was  repulsed ;  but  in  a  third  attempt, 
he  compelled  Fergus,  the  kird  of  the  country,  to 
sue  for  peace  and  to  make  complete  submission.  In 
regard  to  the  province  of  Moray  (at  that  time  cer- 
tainly not  confined  to  the  modern  county  of  the  same 
name,  but  comprehending  apparently  the  whole  or 
the  greater  part  of  what  is  now  caMed  Inverness), 
where  rebeUions  had  been  incessant,  Malcolm  is  as- 
seited  to  have  adopted  the  strong  measure  of  remov- 
ing the  old  inhabitants  altogether  to  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  replacing  them  with  new  colonies. 
We  may  presume,  however,  that  any  suc^  trans- 
ference of  population  could  have  been  only  very 
partially  carried  into  efiect.  The  subjugation  of 
Galloway  and  Moray  was  fcrflowed  in  1164  by  an- 
other contest  vnth  Somerled,  who  had  again  risen 
in  arms,  and  landed  at  Benfrew  on  the  Clyde  with 
a  numerous  force,  which  he  had  colleeted  both  from 
his  own  territories  and  from  Ireland.  The  Thane 
of  Argyle  probably  sympathised  with  the  lords  of 
GaUoway  and  Moray,  or  regarded  thehr  fate  as  of 
evil  omen  to  himself.  The  issue  of  his  present  st- 
tempt,  however,  was  emibendy  disastrous;  his  army 
was  scattered  with  great  slau^iSer  in  iu  first  en- 
counter  with  the  king's  forces,  and  both  himself  and 
his  sou  were  left  among  the  slain. 

It  thus  appears  that  Malcolm  IV.  was  at  least 
as  successfiiil  as  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
maintenance  of  his  proper  authorilry  as  sovereign  of 
Seotland,  and  that  he  probably  indeed  very  con- 
siderably extended  the  real  sway  of  the  sceptre 
which  they  had  left  him  in  the  oountry  beyond  the 
Tweed.  His  reUnquishment,  however,  of  the  pos- 
sessions which  had  been  held  by  his  grandfittber 
in  the  south,  and  the  partiality  he  evinced  for  a 
eonneotion  with  England,  seem  to  havebeen  in  tbe 
highest  degree  distaste&U  to  the  generality  of  fais 
subjects.    At  the  head  of  the  party  which  this 
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feeling  nised  against  him  was  hh  next  brother 
WilUam,  for  whom  his  graodfatber  is  said  to  have 
ioteoded  the  earidom  of  NordiuniberlaDd^  and  who 
locordiagly  considered  himself  to  be  deprived  of  his 
inheritance  by  the  agreement  with  Henry  which 
Malcolm  had  made  in  the  oemmencement  of  his 
reign.    Meanwhile  Malcolm  is  recorded  to  have, 
on  the  Ist  of  July,  1163,  at  Woodstock,  renewed 
his  homage  to  Henry,  and  also  to  have  taken  an 
oath  of  fealty  to  his  in&nt  son  as  heir  apparent, 
lad  the  relations  between  the  two  kings  appear  to 
have  become  more  intimate  than  ever.     The  next 
notice  that  we  have  of  the  course  of  events  in 
Scotland  represents.  Malcolm  as  deprived  of  the 
gofernment,  and  his  brother  William  at  the  head 
of  aflun  as  Regent*    Even  the  fact  of  this  revolu- 
tion, however,  is  involved  in  considerable  doubt, 
and  varions  accounts  are  given  of  the  causes  that 
led  to  it.    One  story  is,  that  Malcolm  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  his  subjects  by  neglecting  the  ad- 
ministration of  B&irs,  and  giving  himself  up  wholly 
to  devotion;    and  that,  moreover,  he  had  bound 
hnnself  by  a  vow  of  chastity,  from  which  no  en- 
treaties of  nobles  or  prelates  could  prevail  upon 
him  to  depart.     Boyoe  gives  at  full  length  a  singu- 
lar harangue,  which  he  says  was  addressed  to  the 
king  upon  this  subject  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, at  a  great  council  held  for  its  especial  con- 
sideration at  Scooe.     But  the  legend  of  Malcolm*s 
vow  of  chastity  appears  to  be   most  probably  an 
uiTentioD,  founded  upon  his  surname  of  the  Maid- 
ea,  which  it  is  likely  was  intended  to  designate 
hiffl  only  as  young  and  of  an  effeminate   coun- 
tanaoce ;  for  it  is  known  from  one  of  his  own  char- 
ten  that  he  had  a  natural  son.     Nor  wouki  the 
bistory  of  his  reign  and  actions  denote  him  to  have 
been  in  any  respect  a  person  of  monkish  ten- 
dencies.   His   devotion,  indeed,  may  have  come 
«>  hi  his  last  days.    Be  this  as  it  may,  another 
aecoant  (by  no  means  irreconcilable  with  the  last) 
makes  him  to  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  the 
management  of  affairs  in  consequence  of  an  attack 
of  illness.    It  is  certain  that  he  died  at  Jedburgh 
on  the  9th  of  December,  1165,  on  which  his  brother 
William  was  raised  to  the  throne. 

Notwithitanding  the  part  he  had  hitherto  taken, 
Wilbam  appears  to  have  begun  his  reign  by  court- 
ing the  alfianee  of  ^e  English  king*  He  passed 
^fn  to  die  continent  to  Henry,  while  he  was  em- 
ployed in  reducing  the  revolted  Britons  in  1166, 
lod,  as  already  mentioned,  was  with  him  while  he 
kept  court  in  the  castle  on  Mount  St.  Michael  in 
tb  ctose  of  that  year.*  The  Chronicle  of  Melrose 
(which  is  written  throughout  in  an  English  spirit) 
taya  that  William  followed  Henry  to  France  ««to 
^  the  business  of  his  lord^"  It  is  probable  that  he 
oxpected  to  succeed  by  this  conduct  in  his  fovorite 
^^set  of  recovering  possession  of  Northnn^erland. 
^ary  asems  to  have  kept  up  his  hopes  by  fair 
'•'^"•ss  for  some  years:  when  his  eldest  son 
Henry  was  solemnly  crowned  at  London  on  the 
Udiof  JiBe^  1170,  both  William  and  his  younger 
^''odier  David  were  present  at  the  ceremony,  and 


both  did  homage  to  the  heir  apparent  along  witli 
the  other  English  barons ;  but  in  1173,  when  the 
quarrel  broke  out  between  the  English  king  and 
his  son,  William,  tired  of  fruitless  solicitationt 
changed  his  course,  and,  joining  in  confederacy 
with  the  »*  junior  king,*'  from  whom  he  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  for  him- 
self, and  of  that  of  Cambridge  for  his  brother,  ho 
raised  an  army  and  entered  England  as  an  enemy. 
But  after  merely  ravaging  part  of  the  northern 
counties,  he  consented  to  a  truce,  which  was 
eventually  prolonged  to  the  end  of  Lent  in  the  foK 
k>wing  year.  In  1174,  however,  he  again  invaded 
Northumberknd.  As  before,  his  troops  spread 
devastation  wherever  they  appeared ;  but  their 
destructive  course  was  soon  stopped.  William,  aa 
has  been  already  related,^  was  on  the  12th  of  July 
suddenly  fallen  upon  at  Alnwick  by  a  party  of 
Yorkshire  barons,  headed  by  Ranulf  de  GlanviUe, 
and  made  prisoner,  with  all  his  attendants.  The 
Scottish  king  and  his  sixty  knights,  however,  were 
not  taken  captive  without  resistance.  As  soon  as 
WiUiam  perceived  who  the  enemy  were,  which 
vras  not  till  they  were  close  upon  him,  for  at  first 
he  had  taken  them  for  a  returning  party  of  his  own 
stragglers,  he  cried  out,  »'  Now  it  will  be  seen  who 
are  true  knights,"  and  instantly  advanced  to  the 
charge.  But  the  numbers  of  the  English  (there 
were  four  hundred  horsemen  with  Gkinville)  made> 
this  galhintry  whoUy  unavailing.  The  king  was 
quickly  overpowered  and  unhorsed,  and  was  thea 
carried  that  same  night  to  Newcastle,  his  attend- 
ants voluntarily  sharing  the  fote  of  their  sovereign. 
He  was  at  first  confined  in  the  castle  of  Richmond, 
in  Yorkshire ;  but  after  a  few  weeks  Henry  carried 
him  across  the  seas  to  Falaise,  in  Normandy.  In 
this  strong  fortress  he  remained  shut  up  till  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Falaise,  in  December 
following,  by  which  William,  with  the  consent  of 
his  barons  and  clergy,  became  the  liegeman  of 
Henry  for  ScotUnd  and  all  his  other  territories. 
He  was  then  liberated  and  allowed  to  return  home* 
on  delivering  up  to  the  English  king  the  castles  of 
Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Roxburgh,  Berwick,  and  Jed^ 
burgh,  and  giving  his  brother  David  and  many  of 
Ms  chief  nobility  as  hostages  for  his  adherence  to 
the  treaty. 

The  next  event  requiring  to  be  notKod  in  the 
reign  of  William  is  a  remarkable  contest  in  which 
he  was  engaged  with  the  court  of  Rome.  It  began 
in  1178,  when  on  the  death  of  Richard,  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  the  chapter  elected  as  his  successor 
John  Scot,  an  Englishman  of  distinguished  learn- 
ing. The  nomination  of  a  bi^op  by  the  chapter, 
without  the  royal  consent,  was  a  stretch  of  eccle^ 
siastical  authority  which  had  never  been  quietly 
submitted  to  either  in  England  or  Scotland,  aK* 
though  any  aotual  conflict  between  the  claims  of 
the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  powers  had  usnally 
been  avokled  by  the  king  and  the  chapter  uniting 
in  the  election  of  the  same  person.  But  in  the 
present  case  William  bad  a  particular  motive  for 
making  a.  stand  against  the  clerical  encroaehmenr^ 
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having  destined  the  see  for  Hugh,  his  chaplain* 
<«  By  the  arm  of  St.  James,"  he  passtoDately  ex* 
elaimed,  when  he  heard  of  the  election  made  by  the 
chapter,  ••while  I  live  John  Scot  shall  never  be 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews.*'  He  immediately  seized 
the  revenues  of  the  see,  and,  disregarding  the  ap- 
peal  of  John  to  Rome,  made  Hugh  be  consecrated, 
and  put  him  in  possession.  When  the  Pope, 
Alexander  III.,  canceled  -  this  appointment,  and 
John  was  the  following  year  consecrated  in  obedi* 
ence  to  the  papal  mandate,  William  instantly  ban* 
ished  him  from  the  kingdom.  The  Pope  on  this 
resorted  to  the  stirongest  measures;  he  laid  the  dio* 
cese  of  St.  Andrews  under  an  interdict ;  he  com- 
manded the  Scottish  clergy  within  eight  days  to 
install  John ;  soon  after  he  ordered  them  to  excom- 
municate Hugh;  and,  finally,  he  granted  legatine 
powers  over  Scotland  to  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  authorized  that  prelate  and  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham to  excommunicate  the  King  of  Scotland,  and 
to  lay  the  whole  kingdom  under  an  interdict  if  the 
king  did  not  forthwith  put  John  in  peaceable  pos- 
session of  the  see.  Still  William  was  inflexible  on 
the  main  point.  He  offered  to  make  John  chan- 
cellor, and  to  give  him  any  other  bishopric  which 
should  become  vacant :  but  this  was  the  only  con- 
cession he  would  make.  When  the  Archbishop  of 
York  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham  called  upon  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Andrews  to  yield 
obedience  to  John  under  pain  of  suspension,  he 
banished  all  who  complied  with  that  summons. 
At  last  the  two  prelates  went  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  tremendous  powers,  and  actually  pronounced 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  William,  and 
laid  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  under  an  interdict. 
But  at  this  point  the  death  of  Alexander  (in  August, 
1181)  prevented  further  consequences.  William 
lost  no  time  in  making  application  to  the  new  Pope, 
Lucius  III.,  who,  with  the  customary  regard  of 
each  sovereign  pontiff  for  the  decrees  of  his  pre- 
decessor, consented  to  reverse  the  sentence  of  ex* 
communication,  and  to  recall  the  interdict.  The 
affair  was  ended  by  the  Pope  himself  nominating 
Hugh  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  Andrews,  and  John  to 
that  of  Dunkeld,  and  so,  to  use  the  words  of  Lord 
Hailes,  •«  making  that  his  deed  which  was  the  king^ 
fcill"  Lord  Hailes  observes  that  William,  in  the 
obstinate  stand  he  made  on  this  occasion  against 
Pope  Alexander,  *•  seems  to  have  been  proud  of 
opposing  to  the  Uttermost  that  pontiff,  before  whom 
his  eonqueror  Henry  had  bowed.** 

Notwithstanding  the  success  which  is  attributed 
to  the  measures  taken  by  the  preceding  king  for 
reducing  to  a  real  obedience  the  vanous  provinces 
that  hod  before  only  acknowledged,  at  the  utmost, 
a  quaKfied  dependence  upon  the  Scottish  crown, 
we  find  insurrections  in  these  districts  still  disturb- 
ing the  present  reign.  In  1171  1^  old  annalists 
record  another  revolt  of  the  people  of  Moray :  in 
1179  William  was  obUged  to  march  with  an  army 
to  Ross,  to  compose  some  commotions  there ;  a  state 
of  anarehy  and  <eoB fusion  which  had  hiisted  for  more 
than  ten  years  in  Galloway  was  only  put  an  end  to 
in  1186;  and  in  1187  Ross  and  Moray  were  invaded 


by  Donald  Bane,  or  Mac- William,  a  grandson  of  th« 
late  king,  Duncan,  whose  attempt,  however,  vii 
soon  put  down,  and  himself  slain. 

In  1186,  William,  on  the  proposal  of  the  English 
king,  married  Ermengarde,  the  daughter  of  Rich- 
ard, Viscount  Beaumont^  and  the  descendant  of  an 
illegitimate  daughter  of  Henry  I.;  on  which,  ai 
part  of  the  dower  of  hie  cousin,  Henry  restored  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh*  Two  years  afterward  he  alas 
offered  to  give  up  the  castles  of.  IU«burgh  and 
Berwick,  if  William  would  pay  the  tenths  of  hii 
kingdom  for  the  holy  war;  but  the  Scottish  baroof 
and  elergy  made  aaswer,  ^*-  That  they  would  not, 
although  both  kings  should  have  swoni  to  levy 
them." 

The  accession  of  Richard  I.  to  the  English  tfarooe 
was  followed,  in  a  few  months,  by  the  release  of 
William  from  the  obligations  which  Henry,  in  the 
words  of  the  charter  of  acquittance  (dated  Decem- 
ber 5th,  1189),  «*had  extorted  from  him  by  new  in- 
struments, in  consequence  of  hia  captivity;"  wiffa 
the  proviso,  only,  that  he  shouM  in  future  perform 
whatever  homage  had  of  right  been  performed,  or 
had  been  of  right  due,  by  his  brother  Malcolm. 
There  seems  to  be  no  pretence  for  denying  that 
this  was  a  full  renunciation  by  Richard,  at  least  of 
whatever  new  rights  of  sovereignty  over  Scetbod 
had  been  created  by  the  treafy  of  Falaise.  »•  There 
is  no  clause,  it  must  be  owned,'*  observes  Mr.  Allen, 
♦»in  the  charter  of  Richard,  which  recognizes  in 
express  terms  the  independence  of  the  Scottish 

crown The  charter  merely  replaces  the  two 

kingdoms  on  their  ancient  footing,  and  leaves  it  open 
to  discussion  what  were  the  lands  and  possessions  for 
which  homage  and  fealty  were  due  to  the  English 
crown.  But  from  one  of  the  most  full  and  accurate 
of  our  contemporary  chroniclers,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  independence  of  Scotland  was  understood  at 
the  time  to  be  the  effect  and  purport  of  the  treaty. 
Benedictus  Abbas,  in  his  account  of  the  transaction, 
raforms  us  that  William  did  homage  to  Richard  for 
his  English  dignities ;  and  that  Richard,  on  the  part 
of  himself  and  his  successors,  granted  to  the  Scotch 
king,  and  to  his  heirs  forever,  an  acquittance  from 
all  allegiance  and  subjection  for  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland."  For  this  acquittance,  and  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  castles  of  Roxburgh  and  Berwick,  Wil- 
liam agreed  to  pay  ten  thousand  marks  sterling. 

William  lived  many  years  after  this,  but  scarcely 
any  events  of  importance  mark  the  remainder  of 
his  reign.  Some  disturbances  in  Caithness,  in  11^ 
and  the  following  year,  compelled  him  to  march  an 
army  into  that  province,  where  he  seized  Harold, 
the  Earl  of  Orkney  and  Caithness,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  insurrection,  and  detained  him  in  cap* 
tivfty  until  his  son  Torfin  surrendered  himself  as 
a  hostage.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  ecirfiest  actual 
assertion  by  any  Scottish  king  of  his  author!^  to 
that  remote  district ;  the  earls  of  which,  if  they 
acknowledged  any  limitation  of  their  iifdependence, 
had  probably  been  wont  to  consider  themselves  snh- 
ject  rather  to  the  Danish  tfaan'to  tihe*  Scottish  crown. 

After  the  accession  of  John  tethe  throne  of  En?* 
kind,  WOliam  did  homage  to  him  (November  32d, 
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1200)  at  Lincoln,  «*  saTing  his  own  rights.*'  A  few 
jean  afterward  a  misond^rstftoding  arose  between 
the  two  kings  respecting  a  fort  which  John  attempt> 
ed  to  erect  at  TweednKHith,  and  which  William 
repeatedly  demolished  as  soon  as  it  was  built.  A 
war  It  last  threatened  to  arise  out  of  this  quarrel ; 
tnd,  in  1309,  the  English  king  adTADced  to  Norham, 
tad  the  Scottish  td  Berwick,  each  at  the  head  of 
to  army.  But  no  encounter  took  place;  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded  by  the  interYention  of  the 
WroDS  of  both  nations,  by  which  William  became 
boand  to  pay  to  John  fifteen  thousand  marks,  as  a 
compensation,  it  is  supposed,  for  his  demolition  of 
the  fort,  which  John,  on  his  part,  is  said  to  have 
uodertaken  not  to  rebuild.  William  also  delivered 
his  two  daughters  to  John,  that  they  might  be  pro- 
Tided  by  him  with  suitable  matches. 

William  died,  after  a  long  illness,  at  Stirling,  on 
the  4th  of  December,  1214,  in  the  seventy -second 


year  of  his  age,  and  forty-ninth  of  his  reign.  Ho 
was  surnamed  The  Lion  on  account,  says  Boyoe, 
of  his  singular  justice — which  seems  a  strange  rea- 
son. It  is  more  probable  that  he  took  this  title  from 
the  lion  rampant,  the  coat  armorial  of  the  Scottish 
kings,  which  he  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to 
introduce.  The  statutes  attributed  to  him  consist 
of  thirty-nine  chapters ;  but  a  few  of  them  are  be- 
lieved to  be  interpolations  of  a  kiter  period.  He 
left  many  natural  children;  but,  besides  his  two 
daughters,  mentioned  above,  only  one  son  by  his 
wife,  Ermengarde  de  Beaumont,  a  youth  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  who  succeeded  his  father,  and 
was  crowned  at  Scone  on  the  10th  of  December. 
1214,  by  the  name  of  Alexander  II.  The  part  taken 
by  the  new  King  of  Scots,  in  conjunction  with  the 
English  barons  in  their  contest  with  John,  has  been 
related  above. 


8k\l  op  William  tbb  Liom,  op  Scotlajto. 

Tbit  IS  the  only  Seal  oT  Willisn  the  Lion  that  hM  been  enprared.  But  it  is  beliered,  <in  the  authority  of  Aleiander  Nisbet,  the  herald,  that 
tb«re«aa»ia  the  cshartar-cbest  of  the  Sstons,  Earls  of  Winton,  a  Charter  of  Witliam  with  a  teal  appended  to  it,  in  which  the  lioa  ranpanl 
HVi>Kd  on  the  ahiald,  as  it  does  in  the  seal  uf  bis  son  and  successor,  Alexander  II.— See  Anderson^  Diplomata,  p.  M,  nolo  k.} 


We  have  now  merely  to  add  a  notice  of  the  few 
leading  eventSi  of  subsequent  date  to  Henry's  expe- 
'iition,  which  occur  iu  the  history  of  Ireland  before 
it  becomes  mixed  in  one  stream  with  that  of  Eng- 
land. The  appearances  of  entire  submission  which 
had  been  exhibited  during  Henry's  stay  in  the  island 
were  not  long  preserved  after  he  lefl  its  shores. 
Before  the  close  of  the  year  1172  the  people  had 
risen  against  the  English  domination  in  various  dis- 
tricts; and,  for  the  next  three  years,  De  Lacy, 
^trongbow,  and  their  associates,  were  kept  in  con- 
J^t  activity  by  the  active  or  passive  resistance  of 
one  part  of  the  country  or  another.  In  1175,  Ilen- 
7>  in  the  hope  that  it  might  have  some  effect  in 
sobduiog  this  rebellious  temper,  produced,  for  the 
^  time,  the  bull  which  he  had  procured  from 
Pope  Adrian,  twenty ^four  years  before,  along  with 
»  brief  coDfirming  it,  which  he  had  received  in  the 
"Jtenral  from  Alexander  III.     WiUiam  Fitzaldelm, 


and  Nicholas,  Prior  of  Wallingford,  were  sent  over 
to  Ireland  with  the  two  instruments ;  and  they 
were  publicly  read  in  a  synod  of  bishops,  which 
these  commissioners  summoned  on  their  arrival. 
In  this  same  year,  also,  a  formal  treaty  was  con^ 
eluded  between  Henry  and  Roderick  O'Connor,  by 
which  the  former  granted  to  the  latter,  who  was 
styled  his  liegeman,  that  so  long  as  he  continued 
faithfully  to  serve  him,  he  should  be  king  of  the 
country  under  him,  and  eujoy  his  hereditary  terri- 
tories in  peace,  on  payment  of  the  annual  tribute  of 
a  merchantable  hide  for  ever>'  tenth  head  of  cattle 
killed  in  Ireland.  For  some  years  af>«r  this,  one 
chief  governor  rapidly  succeeded  another,  as  each 
either  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  king  by  the 
untoward  eveats  of  his  administration,  or,  as  it  hap- 
pened in  some  caees,  awftkeo^d  his  jealousy  by 
seeming  to  have  become  too  po|)ular  or  too  power- 
ful.   But  Henry  never  himself  returned  to  Ireland. 
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At  length,  in  1185,  he  determined  to  place  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  his  youngest  son,  John,  then 
only  in  his  nineteenth  year ;  the  lordship  of  Ireland, 
it  is  said,  being  the  portion  of  his  dominions  which 
he  had  always  intended  that  John  should  inherit. 
But  this  experiment  succeeded  worse  than  any 
other  he  had  tried.  The  same  evil  dispositions 
which  were  afterward  more  conspicuously  displayed 
on  the  throne,  showed  themselves  in  John^s  conduct 
almost  from  the  first  day  he  began  to  exercise  his 
Relegated  authority;  by  his  insulting  behavior  he 
converted  into  enemies  those  of  the  Irish  chieftains 


who  had  hitherto  been  the  most  attached  friends  of 
the  English  interest ;  and  he  met  with  nothing  bat 
loss  and  disgrace  in  every  military  encounter  with 
the  natives.  He  was  hastily  recalled  by  Hrary 
after  having  been  only  a  few  months  in  the  country. 
The  government  was  then  put  into  the  hands  of 
John  de  Courcy,  who  had  some  years  before  pene- 
trated into  Ulster,  and  established  the  English  power 
for  the  first  time  in  that  province.  De  Courcy  re- 
mained governor  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Heory : 
and  from  this  date  the  history  of  Irejand  may  be 
considered  as  merged  in  the  history  of  England. 
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HE  first  act  I 
by  which  the 
^^  Conqueror 
expressed 
the  joy  of  his 
heart  for  the 
victory  of 
Hastings  was 
in  accord- 
ance with  the 
spirit  in 
which  he  had 
professed  to 
conduct  his 
enterprise 
from  its  com- 
mencement, 
and  betrayed 
BOOS  of  that  jealoasy  of  the  church  which  he  showed 
tt  a  later  period.  Up  to  this  time  the  countenance 
of  the  Pope  and  the  church  had  been  one  of  his 
main  stays,  and  he  had  still  to  look  to  that  quarter 
for  much  important  aid  in  establishing  his  power. 
lo  these  circumstances,  and  in  the  hour  of  triumph, 
when  he  gave  orders  for  building  the  abbey  of  Bat- 
tie,  he  was  naturally  liberal  to  profusion,  both  in  the 
pririleges  which  he  granted  to  the  new  establish- 
nent  and  the  rerenues  with  which  he  proposed  to 
endow  it.  On  being  told,  after  the  foundation  was 
<ing,  that  there  was  a  scarcity  of  water  in  the  place, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  would  be  advisable  to 
choose  another  site  for  the  building; — «*Work! 
work  00 !"  cried  the  ehted  victor.  "  If  God  gives 
me  life,  there  shaU  be  more  wine  for  the  monks  of 
the  abbey  to  drink  than  there  is  now  clear  water  in 
the  hest  convent  in  Christendom."^ 

Ahhoo|^  many  of  the  higher  churchmen,  how- 
ever, had,  during  a  great  part  of  the  reign  of  the 
Confessor,  been  in  the  Norman  interest,  and  con- 
tinaed  among  the  firmest  friends  of  William  ailer 
his  seizure  of  the  throne,  the  great  body  of  the 
clergr  were  strongly  attached  to  the  national  cause. 
N>me  of  them  had  even  taken  arms  and  fought  on 
the  side  of  Harold  at  Hastings ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  protracted  contest  which  followed  before  the 
<^nintiy  was  finally  subjugated,  the  Englbh  in  their 
fMistance  to  the  foreigners  had  been  on  several 
oecasioas  animated  and  led  on  by  their  priests. 
Hence  it  soon  became  a  leading  principle  in  the 
policy  of  William  to  depress  the  ecclesiastical 
pover;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  church,  thus 
elected  as  a  chief  object  of  attack,  rose  on  that 
itcooont  in  the  affections  of  the  country,  and  grew 
<*ery  day  to  be  more  and  more  regarded  as  tlie 
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strength  and  best  representative  of  the  patriotic 
cause. 

Among  the  higher  ecclesiastics  who  stood  by 
what  was  considered  as  the  English  faction,  the 
most  conspicuous  had  all  along  been  the  Primate 
Stigand.  He  had  refused,  as  we  have  already  rela- 
ted, to  put  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  Conqueror, 
who  was  thereupon  obliged  to  apply  to  Aldred  of 
York  to  perform  that  office.  Stigand,  beside,  lay 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  court  of  Rome  on 
other  grounds.  William  therefore,  when  he  judged 
that  the  proper  time  had  come,  found  no  difficulty 
in  effecting  the  removal  of  the  obnoxious  prelate ; 
he  was  deposed  by  the  papal  legates  at  a  council 
held  at  Winchester  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1070.  The  person  appointed  by  the  king,  with  the 
consent  of  the  barons,  to  be  his  successor,  was  the 
celebrated  Lanfranc.  Lanfranc  had  been  a  profes- 
sor of  laws  in  his  native  city  of  Pavia ;  but  he  had 
afterward  removed  to  Normandy,  and  opened  a 
school  at  Avranches.  Here  he  acquired  great  ce- 
lebrity, and  his  seminary  became  the  source  from 
which  the  surrounding  country  was  gradually  pro- 
vided with  a  lettered  clergy.  Of  such  importance 
were  his  services  thought  to  be,  that  having,  on  the 
advance  of  old  age,  given  up  his  public  employment 
and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Bee,  he  was  after 
a  few  years  induced,  much  against  his  own  wish, 
to  resume  his  occupation  of  schoolmaster  or  lec- 
turer, and  he  continued  to  perform  his  duties  with 
undiminished  reputation  till  he  was  past  the  age  of 
eighty,  when  William  made  him  abbot  of  his  new 
monastery  of  St.  Stephen  at  Caen.  He  had  nearly 
reached  his  ninetieth  year  when  he  was  invited  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  At  first  he  sought 
an  apology  for  refusing  the  offered  dignity  in  his 
ignorance  of  the  language  >and  manners  of  the  Eng- 
lish barbarians— for  such  they  still  appeared  to  an 
Italian  ecclesiastic.  The  request  of  William,  how- 
ever, backed  by  the  earnest  exhortations  of  the  Pope, 
at  length  overcame  his  scruples. 

Having  once  assumed  his  high  office,  Lanfranc 
showed  himself  determined  to  neglect  neither  its 
duties  nor  its  rights.  The  first  thing  to  which  he 
applied  himself  was  to  recover  for  his  church  of 
Canterbury  the  numerous  ancient  possessions  of 
which  it  had  been  deprived  in  the  confusions  or  by 
the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  last  few  years.  lu 
pursuing  this  object,  obliged  as  he  was  to  contend 
with  haughty  barons,  whom  their  liege  lord  could 
scarcely  control,  his  intrepidity  and  perseverance 
enabled  him  to  succeed  in  many  instances.  Even 
the  powerful  Odo,  uterine  brother  to  the  king,  was 
thus  compelled  to  restore  twenty-five  manors  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
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The  wealth  thus  recovered  for  the  church  wm  ap-' 
plied  by  Lanfranc  to  the  promotion  of  its  interests. 
He  rebuilt  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury  with  Nor- 
man stone,  repaired  the  sacred  edifices  in  a  style 
of  comfort  and  elegance  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
Saxons,  and  erected  churches  acnd  monastic  estab- 
lishments where  they  were  considered  most  neces- 
sary. He  also  caused  the  bishops  to  remove  their 
seats  from  the  villages,  in  which  many  of  them 
resided,  to  the  larger  towns;  he  is  said  to  have 
introduced  certain  reforms  into  the  monastic  insti-' 
tutions;  and  he  established  schools  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Lanfranc  at  the  same  time  cor- 
dially cooperated  with  William  in  that  particular 
point  of  ecclesiastical  reformation  which  the  latter 
no  doubt  had  most  at  heart,  the  general  substitution 
of  a  foreign  for  a  native  clergy.  Very  good  reasons 
were  easily  found  for  the  displacement  of  many  of 
the  English  priests,  on  the  ground  both  of  ignor- 
ance and  immorality ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  result  of  their  ejection  was  the  settle- 
ment in  the  country  of  a  more  instructed  body  of 
pastors  than  it  had  previously  possessed. 

We  must  suppose  that,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  motives  of  another  kind  that  principally  actuated 
William,  this  was  the  end  which  LanfradDC  kept  in 
view,  and  by  which  he  justified  to  himself  the 
measures  of  severity  in  which  he  took  part.  His 
own  elevation,  indeed,  had  been  one  of  the  com- 
mencing moves  of  the  royal  scheme  of  reform;  for 
it  was  at  the  council  at  which  Stigand  was  deposed, 
held  by  the  papal  legates  in  1070,  that  the  removal 
of  the  native  clergy  and  the  introduction  of  foreigners 
were  begun.  For  some  years  after  this,  the  course 
which  had  been  thus  entered  upon  was  vigorously 
pursued,  till  the  conversion  of  the  spiritual  estate 
to  a  community  of  interest  and  feeling  with  the 
civil  government  was  pretty  completely  effected. 
In  many  instances  the  crime  of  being  an  English- 
man, or  inability  to  speak  the  Norman  tongue, 
was  reckoned  sufficient  for  clerical  deposition  in  the 
absence  of  more  substantial  charges.  Even  the 
saints  of  the  Saxon  calendar  shared  in  the  fate  of 
their  worshipers.  Their  sanctity  was  denied,  and 
their  worship  ridiculed.  Of  the  unfortunate  clergy, 
some  endeavored  to  make  terms  with  a  power  they 
had  no  means  of  resisting,  by  consenting  to  descend 
to  a  humbler  station  in  the  church :  others  ^ed  to 
Scotland.  Their  necessities,  or  the  hope  of  ven- 
geance, drove  many  to  the  forests,  where  they 
joined  the  bands  of  outlaws,  and  sanctioned  with 
the  rites  of  religion  the  wild  struggle  of  independ- 
ence which  was  there  long  maintained  by  the  sparks 
of  the  popular  spirit  that  were  last  in  being  trodden 
out,  and  also  the  deeds  of  rapine  and.  cruelty  with 
which  it  was  doubtless  plentifully  deformed.  Some 
even  of  the  deposed  prelates  are  said  to  have  taken 
this  course. 

It  appears  that  in  most  instances  the  higher 
church  benefices  were  filled  by  William  with  men 
of  learning  and  virtue ;  but  it  was  impossible  for 
him,  whatever  his  wishes  may  have  been,  to  pre- 
vent the  intrusion  of  many  unworthy  persons  into 
the  inferior  appointments.    He  had  hired  adven- 


turers to  his  standard  by  promisee  of  ecclesiasticBl 
as  well  as  political  preferment.  The  powerful 
barons,  whose  swords  had  hewn  out  his  way  to  the 
throne,  and  now  maintained  him  upon  it,  had  kins- 
men and  retainers  of  the  clerical  order,  whose  de- 
mands could  not  be  refused ;  and  thus,  though  vacan- 
cies were  rapidly  made,  they  were  s^  insufficient 
for  a  throng  of  greedy  expectants,  the  gratificatiaD 
of  whose  demands,  on  the  other  hand,  only  deep- 
ened the  miseries  of  the  land  and  the  hatred  of  the 
unhappy  people. 

Amid  the  acts  of  deposition  that  took  place  donog 
this  reign,  an  attempt  was  made  to  eject  the  ven- 
erable Wulstan  from  the  see  of  Winchester.  This 
bishop,  though  illiterate,  surpassed  the  generality  of 
his  brethren  of  English  buth  in  purity  of  character 
and  a  blameless  life.  But,  on  the  charge  that  he 
was  unacquainted  with  the  French  language,  the 
resignation  of  his  episcopal  staff  was  required  of 
him,  in  a  synod  held  in  Westminster  Abbey,  at 
which  Lanfranc  presided.  At  this  demand,  WnJ- 
Stan  arose,  and,  grasping  the  crosier  with  a  firmer 
hand,  thus  addressed  the  primate:  »•!  am  aware, 
my  lord  archbishop,  that  I  am  neither  worthy  of 
this  dignity,  nor  equal  to  its  duties:  this  I  knew 
when  the  clergy  elected— when  the  prelates  com- 
pelled— ^when  my  master  called  me  to  fill  it.  Bv 
the  authority  of  the  holy  see  he  laid  this  burden 
upon  me,  and  with  this  staff  he  commanded  me  to 
receive  the  rank  of  a  bishop.  You  now  demand  of 
me  the  pastoral  staff  which  you  did  not  present,  and 
the  office  which  you  did  not  bestow.  Aware  of  my 
insufficiency,  and  obedient  to  this  holy  synod,  I  now 
resign  them — not,  however,  to  you^  but  to  him  by 
whose  authority  I  received  them.*'  He  then  ad- 
vanced to  the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
thus  solemnly  invoked  the  dead  king:  "Master, 
thou  knowest  how  reluctantly  I  assumed  this  chargSi 
at  thy  instigation.  It  was  thy  command  that,  more 
than  the  wish  of  the  people,  the  voice  of  the  pre- 
lates, and  the  desire  of  the  nobles,  compelled  me. 
Now  we  have  a  new  king,  a  new  primate,  and  new 
enactments.  Thee  they  accuse  of  error,  in  having 
so  commanded,  and  me  of  presumption  because  I 
obeyed.  Formerly,  indeed,  thou  mightest  err,  be- 
cause thouwert  mortal;  but  now  thou  art  with 
God,  and  canst  err  no  longer.  Not  to  them,  there- 
fore, who  recall  what  they  did  not  give,  and  who 
may  deceive,  and  be  deceived,  but  to  thee  who  gave 
them,  and  art  now  raised  above  all  error,  I  resign 
my  staff,  and  surrender  my  flock."  He  then  laid 
his  crosier  upon  the  tomb,  and  took  his  seat  among 
the  monks  as  a  simple  brother  of  their  order.  The 
synod  did  not  dare  to  accept  of  a  resignation  so 
tendered.  The  staff  remained  untouched ;  and,  to 
justify  the  continuance  of  Wulstan  in  his  see,  a 
miracle  was  invented.  It  was  alleged  that  the  cro- 
sier was  so  firmly  imbedded  in  the  stone,  that  it 
could  not  be  removed.  At  the  death  of  the  Con- 
queror, Wulstan  was  the  only  English  bishop  who 
retained  his  office.* 

1  Anglia  Sacra,  ii.  M6.— W.  Malmi.  Dt  PoDtif.  lib.  it.— CriipiBO*. 
Vit.  Lanfranc  tom.  Ti.— Farktr,  da  Aatiq.  Ecc.  Brit.  p.  IIO.-J 
BromptoD,  p.  970. 
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But  while  WiOiam  wa§  thus  exercbing  the  priv- 
ileges of  a  victor  in  the  church  as  well  as  the  state, 
he  was  surprised  by  finding  himself  threatened 
with  raasalage  in  turn.  The  subtle  and  imperious 
Hildebrand,  now  Pope,  by  the  title  of  Gregory  VII., 
declaring  that  kings  and  princes  were  but  the  vaa- 
sals  of  St.  Peter  and  his  successors,  summoned 
William  to  do  homage  for  the  possession  of  Eng- 
land. The  answer  of  the  proud  Norman  was  brief 
and  decisive.  The  tax  of  Peter's-pence,  discontin- 
oed  of  lato  years  in  England,  and  now  required  by 
the  Pope,  he  declared  that  he  would  regularly  pay ; 
bat  the  homage  he  peremptorily  refused,  alleging 
Chat  it  had  never  been  promised  by  himself,  nor 
rendered  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  With  this 
answer  to  his  demand,  Gregory  was  obliged  to  re- 
main satisfied  for  the  present ;  he  probably,  indeed, 
expected  no  other,  and  only  announced  kis  claims 
with  a  view  to  their  enforcement  in  more  favorable 
circumstances,  and  that  no  future  English  king 
might  be  able  to  profess  astonishment  at  their  being 
Bdvaaced,  seeing  that  they  had  first  been  pressed 
npon  the  Conqueror*  William,  in  the  mean  time, 
taking  advantage  of  the  contest  which  arose  between 
the  Pope  and  the  emperor,  and  of  his  own  remote* 
ness  from  Rome,  which  enabled  him  to  act  with 
the  more  independence,  commenced  a  vigorooB 
war&re  against  the  papal  encroachments.  He  or- 
dered, first,  tbat  no  pontifif  should  be  acknowledged 
in  his  dominions  without  his  previous  sanction,  and 
that  papal  letters,  before  ^ey  were  published, 
should  be  submittod  to  his  inspection;  secondly, 
that  no  decision,  either  of  national  or  provincial 
irnods,  should  be  carried  into  execution  without 
his  permission ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  clerical  courts 
sbouid  neither  hnplead  nor  excommunicato  any 
tenant  holding  of  the  crown  in  eapite^  until  the  of- 
fence had  been  certified  to  himself.^ 

During  the  latter  period  of  William's  reign,  an 
event  occurred,  arising  out  of  t^  disorders  of  the 
conquest,  but  from  which  an  important  benefit  re- 
•nlted  to  religion.  No  uniformity  was  observed  in 
the  public  worship— the  prayers  and  their  mode  of 
recital  frequently  depending  upon  the  caprices  of 
the  officiating  priest.  In  order  to  enforce  a  favorito 
Fitorgy  among  the  Saxon  monks  of  Glastonbury, 
Thnrstoo,  their  Norman  abbot,  entered  the  church 
with  a  band  of  archers  and  spearmen.  The  monks 
withstood  even  this  armed  demonstration ;  a  des- 
perate conflict  commenced  round  the  altar,  and  be- 
hind the  great  crucifix,  which  was  soon  stuck  thick 
with  arrows,  while  benches,  candlesticks,  and 
crosses  were  wielded  in  their  defence  by  the  breth- 
ren, several  of  whom  were  slain.  This  incident 
>QKgested  the  necessity  of  a  form  established  by 
tnthority;  and  Oswald,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  com- 
posed a  church-service  that  became  universal 
^roughont  the  realm.' 

Lanfranc  did  not  long  survive  the  accession  of 
Hufns,  for  whom  he  materially  assisted  in  securing 
the  throne,  and  whose  chief  counselor  he  continued 
to  be  while  he  lived.  The  archbishop,  it  is  record- 
|'*i.  did  not  fail  to  press  upon  the  new  kiog  the  ful- 
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filment  of  the  oaths  he  had  taken  to  observe  the 
laws ;  but  Ilufus,  now  that  he  had  obtained  his  end, 
was  little  inclined  to  give  heed  to  these  exhortations. 
««What  man,*'  he  impatiently  replied,  <<is  able  to 
perform  all  that  he  has  promised  V*  ^  The  primate, 
however,  maintained  a  considerable  ascendency 
over  the  irregular  spirit  of  the  king,  by  which  his 
excesses  were  frequently  restrained;  and,  with 
longer  time,  Lanfranc  might  perhaps  have  been  also 
enabled  to  develop  some  of  those  bettor  qualities, 
the  elements  of  which  Rufus  undoubtedly  possessed. 
But  the  archbishop,  being  nearly  a  hundred  years 
old,  died  in  1089,  about  two  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign.' 

Lanfr'anc  was  suceeeded  in  his  office  of  the  king's 
chief  adviser  by  the  notorious  Ralph  Flambard- 
One  of  the  chief  sources  to  which  the  new  minister, 
among  his  phms  of  extortion,  looked  for  the  supply 
of  the  royal  coffers,  was  the  plunder  of  the  church. 
At  his  instigation  Rufus  took  to  himself  the  reve- 
nues of  all  vacant  bishoprics  and  abbacies,  and  in 
many  cases  kept  the  most  important  offices  in  the 
church  unfilled  for  years,  drawing  the  profits  all  die 
while  into  his  own  exchequer.  In  these  cases  the 
ecclesiastical  estotes  were  farmed  out  to  those  who 
oflfered  the  highest  terms  for  the  uncertain  tenure, 
and  who  of  course  employed,  without  scruple,  all 
the  means  at  their  command  to  repay  themselves, 
and  to  make  the  most  of  their  temporary  occupa- 
tion. The  tenants  under  this  system  were  ground 
to  the  earth  by  the  most  merciless  exactions ;  and 
when,  at  last,  an  occupant  was  appointed  to  the 
benefice,  he  was  usually  required  to  pay  a  heavy 
premium  for  his  promotion,  which,  again,  he  could 
only  raise  by  a  continuation  of  the  same  methods 
which  had  already  produced  so  much  suffering,  and 
gone  so  far  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  benefice. 
Hence,  also,  the  intrusion  into  the  church  of  a  swarm 
of  hirelings,  who  were  regarded  by  their  people 
rather  as  slave-merchants,  by  whom  they  were 
bought  and  sold,  than  as  pastors  by  whom  they  were 
to  be  benefited.' 

This  oppressive  course  of  the  king  had  continued 
for  about  four  years,  when,  in  1093,  he  was  seized 
with  a  dangerous  sickness,  and,  under  the  agonies 
of  terror  and  remorse,  he  became  anxious  to  repair 
the  wrongs  he  had  done  the  church.  Since  the 
death  of  Lanfranc  he  had  kept  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury vacant,  swearing  that  it  should  have  no  arch- 
bishop but  himself;  but  now,  impetuous  in  repent- 
ance as  in  guilt,  he  insisted  that  Anselm,  the  sqc- 
cessor  of  Lanfranc  in  the  abbacy  of  Bee,  and  whom 
that  prelate  had,  before  his  death,  expressed  his 
wiah  to  have  also  for  his  successor  in  the  primacy, 
should  forthwith  be  appointed  archbishop.  Anselm 
happening  to  be  at  the  time  in  £ngland,  he  was 
hurried  to  the  bedside  of  the  king.  A  crosier  was 
presented  to  him,  but  he  refused  to  touch  it,  tiU  the 
royal  attendants  unclenched  his  fingers,  and  forced 
the  sacred  staff  into  his  struggling  hand,  when  all 
with  one  accord  burst  forth  into  a  Te  deum  for  the 
primate  whom  heaven  had  sent  them,  while  the 
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hojplefls  monk  in  Tain  protested  against  the  whole 
proceeding.  It  would  perhaps  be  wrong  to  assume 
that  the  resistance  of  Anselm  was  hypocriticaL  In- 
dependently of  his  love  of  studious  retirement,  he 
may  be  supposed  to  have  foreseen  that  the  primacy, 
from  the  temper  of  the  king  and  the  state  of  the 
touQtry,  would  be  no  enviable  elevation.  <*  What 
are  you  doing  ?"  was  his  language  to  his  friends  who 
were  roofet  importunate  for  his  consent :  "  the  church 
of  England  should  be  drawn  by  two  animals  of  equal 
strength :  but  you  are  yoking  to  the  plough  a  feeble 
old  sheep  with  a  mad  young  bull  that  will  tear  its 
companion  through  every  obstacle,  and  finally  drag 
it  to  death." 

Anselm  had  not  done  justice  to  his  own  character 
when  he  likened  himself  to  the  most  gentle  of.  ani- 
mals. Although  unequally  yoked  with  the  fiery 
spirit  of  Rufus,  yet  upon  occasion  he  could  display 
an  unbending  obstinacy  that  even  matched  the 
fierceness  of  the  king.  The  seeds  of  future  dis- 
sension were  sown  between  them  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  connection.  Anselm,  upon  accepting 
the  primacy,  had  stipulated  for  the  restoration  of 
all  the  church  lands  belonging  to  his  see,  and  the 
implicit  obedience  of  the  king  to  his  advke  in  all 
matters  of  religion ;  and  to  these  demands  William 
had  evasively,  replied  that  the  archbishop's  reason- 
able expectations  would  be  fulfilled.  But  the  peni- 
tence of  the  king  vanished  with  his  fit  of  illness, 
and  he  rose  from  his  sick  bed  with  fresh  vigor  to 
resume  the  plunder  of  the  church.  His  first  quar- 
rel with  the  primate  was  on  the  subject  of  the 
price  to  be  paid  by  the  latter  for  his  promotion.  As 
Rufus  had  not  been  accustomed  to  confer  the  higher 
benefices  without  a  valuable  consideration,  Anselm 
was  willing  to  comply  with  the  usage ;  but,  pleading 
his  previous  poverty  and  the  impoverished  condition 
of  the  see,  he  oflfered  only  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
pounds.  Rufus  eyed  the  money  with  disdain,  and 
refused  it,  on  which  the  primate  bestowed  it  upon 
the  poor.  Afterward  he  was  given  to  understand 
that  a  thousand  pounds  would  be  a  more  welcome 
offering,  but  he  declared  that  he  was  unable  to 
raise  such  a  sum  from  his  exhausted  revenues.' 
When  this  answer  was  reported  to  the  king  it 
filled  him  with  fury.  *«  As  I  hated  him  yesterday/* 
he  exclaimed,  ^^so  I  hate  him  more  to-day;  and 
tell  him  that  I  shall  hate  him  more  bitterly  the 
longer  I  live.  I  shall  never  acknowledge  him  for 
my  archbishop.'" 

A  grotind  of  open  quarrel  was  soon  found.  About 
seven  months  aiter  his  forced  aeceptanoe  of  the 
see,  the  primrite  proposed,  after  the  custom  of  his 
predecessors,  to  proceed  te  Rome,  to  receive  the 
pall  from  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  pontiff;  but 
there  were  at  present  two  rival  popes,  between 
whom  Rufus  had  not  yet  made  his  election.  When 
Anselm,  therefore,  presented  himself  to  request 
permission  to  set  out  on  his  journey,  Rufus  asked 
him,  in  real  or  affected  surprise,  to  what  pope  he 
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meant  to  go  ?  Anselm  at  once  answered  that  be 
should  go  to  Urban  II.  Indignant  at  this  aibitniy 
decision,  the  king  instantly  exclaimed,  **  As  well 
tear  the  crown  from  my  head  as  dispossess  me  of  a 
right  which  is  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  the  Eng- 
lish kings  !*'  The  archbishop,  nevertheless,  did  Dot 
hesitate  to  announce  that  he  intended  to  proceed  on 
his  journey,  even  without  the  leave  of  the  king.  lo 
these  circumstances  a  council  of  the  nobility  and 
prelates  was  forthwith  assembled  at  Rockingham  to 
decide  upon  the  case.  The  bishops  acknowledged 
the  illegality  of  the  primate's  conduct;  but  when 
the  king  demanded  his  deposition,  they  declared 
that  that  could  only  be  effected  by  the  authoritj  of 
the  Pope.  They  agreed,  however,  to  unite  in  eo- 
deavoring  to  persuade  him  to  retract  his  decision  in 
favor  of  Urban,  and  to  forego  his  journey;  but 
Anselm  would  make  no  such  concessions.  The 
affair  was  thus  &8t  advancing  to  a  crisis,  when  the 
diflSculty  was  solved  by  Rufus  finding  it  expedient 
to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  Urban,  and  by  the 
Pope,  on  the  other  hand,  by  way  of  returning  the 
favor,  dispensing  with  the  personal  attendance  of 
Anselm,  and  transmitting  the  pall  to  England. 

As  Rufus,  however,  stiD  persisted  in  keeping 
many  of  the  chief  offices  of  the  church  vacant,  while 
Anselm  ^elt  it  his  duty  to  urge  that  proper  persons 
should  be  appointed  to  the  abbacies  and  other  pre- 
ferments which  the  king  thus  retained  in  his  own 
hands,  the  quarrel  between  them  was  not  long  in 
breaking  out  again  with  all  its  former  violence. 
«tAre  not  the  abbeys  mine?"  exclaimed  the  Red 
King,  when  the  archbishop  pressed  his  unwelcome 
solicitations ;  **  Do  what  you  please  with  the  farms 
of  your  archbishopric,  but  leave  me  the  same  liberty 
with  my  abbeys !"  Anselm  eventually  determined 
to  go  to  Rome,  and  kiy  the  matter  before  the  Pope, 
deterred  neither  by  the  steady  refusal  of  Rufus  to 
grant  him  permission  to  leave  the  kingdom,  nor  by 
the  confiscation  and  banishment  which  he  was  as- 
sured would  follow  his  unauthorised  departure.  He 
set  out  on  his  journey  in  the  spring  of  1098,  on  foot, 
as  a  humble  pilgrim,  with  a  staff  and  wallet ;  and  in 
this  guise  he  reached  Dover,  where  he  underwent 
the  indignity  of  a  strict  search  from  the  king*9  offi- 
cers, that  he  might  carry  no  money  out  of  England. 
He  arrived,  however,  in  safety  at  Rome,  where  he 
was  greeted  by  the  Pope  with  the  most  distinguisbed 
welcome.  Urban,  addressing  him  in  a  long  speech 
before  his  whole  court,  called  him  the  pope  of 
another  world,  while  all  the  English  in  the  city 
were  commanded  to  kiss  his  toe.^  The  pontiff  soon 
afler  sent  a  letter  to  Rufus,  requiring  the  restitu- 
tion of  Anselm's  property  which  had  been  confisca- 
ted at  his  departure ;  but  when  the  king  understood 
that  the  bearer  was  a  servant  of  the  archbishop,  he 
swore  that  he  would  tear  out  his  eyes  unless  he 
instantly  quitted  the  kingdom. 

Before,  however,  it  waa  known  what  reception 
the  Pope's  application  had  met  with,  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal council  which  was  held  at  Rome  in  the  close  of 
this  year,  and  at  which  Anselm  was  present,  de- 
clared that  the  King  of  England  deserved  excom- 
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manication  for  his  treatment  of  that  prelate ;  but  at 
Aiuelm'a  request,  made  upon  his  knees,  the  Pope 
refrained  from  actually  pronouncing  the  sentence 
for  the  present.  But  this  council  is  especially  mem- 
orable in  the  history  of  the  church,  for  the  decision 
to  which  it  came  upon  the  great  question  of  investi- 
ture, which  had  now  become  die  main  point  in 
the  contest  between  the  pretensions  of  the  spiritual 
and  of  the  temporal  power  in  every  part  of  Christen- 
dom. The  matter  in  dispute  was  simply,  whether 
ecclesiastical  persons,  on  being  inducted  into  bish- 
oprics and  abbeys,  should  be  permitted  to  receive 
the  ring  and  crosier,  by  which  the  temporalities  of 
the  benefice  were  understood  to  be  conveyed,  from 
the  hands  of  the  prince.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  this  ceremony  involved  the  whole  question  of, 
whether,  in  every  country,  the  clergy  should  be 
noder  the  dominion  of  the  king  or  of  the  Pope.  Its 
observance  accordingly  had  been  for  a  long  time  as 
Btroogly  protested  against  by  the  court  of  Rome,  as 
it  had  been  usually  insisted  upon  by  every  temporal 
BOTereign.  The  present  council  denounced  excom- 
monication  both  against  all  laymen ,  who  should 
presume  to  grant  investiture  of  any  ecclesiastical 
benefice,  and  against  every  priest  who  should  accept 
of  sQch  investiture.  It  was  alleged,  with  a  daring 
freedom  of  language,  to  be  too  horrible  for  hands 
that  created  the  Creator  himself — a  power  not 
granted  even  to  the  angels — and  that  offered  him  to 
the  Father  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  worid's  redemp- 
tion, to  be  placed  in  fealty  between  the  hands  of 
one  who  might  be  stained  and  polluted  with  every 
excess.* 

Soon  after  diis  arrived  the  answer  of  Rufus  to 
the  Pope*s  letter.  »« I  am  astonished,**  he  wrote, 
how  it  could  enter  your  mind,  to  intercede  for  the 
restoration  of  Anselm.  If  you  ask  wherefore,  this 
is  the  cause : — when  he  wished  to  go  away,  he  was 
plainly  warned  that  the  whole  revenues  of  his  see 
woqM  be  confiscated  at  his  departure.  Since,  there- 
fore, he  would  needs  go,  I  have  done  what  I  threat- 
ened; and  I  think  I  have  done  right.**  Anselm  was 
not  recalled  so  long  as  Rufus  lived. 

When  Henry  Beauclerc  succeeded,  his  defective 
title  required  the  sanction  of  the  church,  and  he, 
therefore,  politically  recalled  Anselm  from  banish- 
ment, at  the  commencement  of  his  reign.  He  also 
promised  neither  to  fkrm  nor  sell  the  ecclesiastical 
benefices,  as  hia  brother  had  dene,  and  to  restore 
to  the  church  all^  its  former  immunities;  and  he 
threw  into  prison  tile  obnoxious  Flambard,  the 
agent  of  the  late  oppressions.  The  friendship  and 
aid  of  the  ehureh  in  the  matter  both  of  his  estab- 
lishment on  the  thnme,  and  of  his  marriage  sfaertly 
titer  with  MafiMa,  noTwitlistendiBg  her  apparent 
dedieaikm  as  a  nun,  rewarded  this  shew  of  regard. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  quarrel  re- 
fpecting  investiture  was  renewed,  by  the  demand 
of  Henry,  that  Anselm  should  do  homage  for  his 
aithbishopric*  To  this  demand,  the  latter  returned 
I  decided  negative.  In  consequeoce,  the  vexatious 
nl^sct  wav  again  velerred  to  Rome,  and,  as  might 
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have  been  expected,  the  decision  pronounced  by 
Pascal  II.,  who  was  now  pope,  was  in  favor  of  the 
church.  Henry,  notwithstanding,  still  commanded 
Anselm  either  to  do  homage,  or  leave  the  kingdom ; 
but  the  archbishop  would  do  neither.  He  declared 
that  he  would  abide  in  his  province,  and  he  defied 
any  one  to  injure  him  there.  A  second  deputation 
was  thereupon  sent  to  Rome,  to  intimate,  in  the 
name  of  the  king  and  nobles,  that  unless  the  right 
of  investiture  was  conceded,  they  would  banish  An- 
selm, dissolve  their  connection  with  the  papal  see, 
and  withhold  the  usual  payments. 

Thus  pressed,  if  we  may  believe  the  account 
given  by  Anselm*s  biographer,  Eadmer,  the  court 
of  Rome  had  recourse  to  a  very  strange  and  clumsy 
stratagem.  Three  bishops  had  brought  the  message 
of  the  king,  and  two  moniis  had  also  arrived  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  archbishop.  To  the  bbhops  it  is 
afilrmed,  the  Pope  verbally  conceded  the  right  of 
investiture  aa  claimed  by  the  king,  but  excused 
himself  from  committing  the  permission  to  writing, 
lest  other  sovereigns  should  demand  the  same  privi- 
leges, and  despise  his  authority ;  while  by  the  monks 
he  sent  letters  to  Anselm,  exhorting  him  to  resist 
all  royal  investitures,  and  hold  out  to  the  uttermost. 
The  deputies  of  both  parties  returned  to  London, 
and,  at  a  great  council  held  there  (a.d.  1102),  after 
the  bishops  had  rehearsed  their  verbal  commission, 
the  monks  produced  their  letters.  The  Pope  after- 
ward declared  the  statement  of  the  bishops  to  be 
fabe,  and  even  excommunicated  them  as  liars ;  but 
still  Henry  stood  out.  At  length  it  was  arranged 
that  the  archbishop  should  himself  repair  to  Rome 
to  obtain  a  positive  decision ;  and  he  set  out  on  his 
journey,  accordingly,  on  the  29th  of  April,  1103. 

Some  years  of  further  negotiation  followed,  dur- 
ing which  Anselm  remained  abroad.  At  last  a 
compromise  was  effected  by  the  Pope  consenting 
that,  provided  the  king  would  abstain  from  insisting 
upon  the  investiture  with  ring  and  crosier,  the 
bishops  and  abbots  should  do  homage,  in  the  samo 
manner  with  the  lay  tenants  in  chief  of  the  crown, 
for  the  temporahtiee  of  their  sees.  On  the  tedious 
controversy  being  thus  brought  to  a  close,  Ansehii 
returned  to  England  in  August,  1106. 

Two  years  after  thia  act  of  pacification,  a  council 
was  hekl  at  London,  to  enforce  the  obligation  of 
clerical  celibacy,  a  rule  which  both  Anselm  and  his 
predecessor  LanfVanc  had  always  shown  great  zeal 
in  promoting,  although  the  subject  had  been  par- 
tially lost  sight  of  during  the  late  controversies. 
Ten  canona  vrere  now  passed  on  this  head  more 
rigid  than  any  that  had  been  hitherto  promulgated. 
All  married  prieats  of  whatever  degree  were  com- 
manded instantly  to  pot  away  their  wives,— not  to 
Boffer  them  to  tire  on  any  lands  befenging  to  the 
church,-— and  never  to  see  them  or  converse  witii 
them  except  in  urgent  cases,  and  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses.  Aa  a  punishment  for  their  crime  in 
marrying,  they  were  to  abstain  from  saying  mass 
for  a  certain  period,  and  to  undergo  several  pen- 
ances. Those  who  refused  to  banish  their  wives 
were  to  be  deposed  and  excommunicated;  their 
goods  were  to  be  confiscated,  and  their  wives,  aa 
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adulteresses,  to  be  made  slaves  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese.^ 

Anselm  ended  his  troubled  career  in  1109,  in  the 
seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age  and  sixteenth  of  his 
primacy.  His  vrritings,  which  still  remain,  prove 
that  he  possessed  a  large  share  both  of  literary 
knowledge  and  metaphysical  acuteness;  and  it  de- 
serves to  be  remembered,  as  one  of  his  chief  merits^ 
that  he  zealously  followed  up,  and  even  extended, 
the  plans  of  his  predecessor  Lanfranc,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  schools  and  the  diffusion  of  learning 
in  the  country  of  his  adoption.  Whatever  may  be 
thought,  also,  of  the  course  which  he  took  in  de- 
fence of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  rights  of  his 
station^  and  of  his  order,  or  of  some  of  his  measures 
for  the  reform  of  the  church  over  which  he  pre- 
sided, it  is  evident  that  the  contest  he  so  persever- 
ingly  waged  was  for  no  merely  personal  or  selfish 
objects.  To  his  honor,  it  is  recorded  that  the  Eng- 
lish loved  him  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  themselves.' 
To  the  favor  which  he  thus  enjoyed  with  the  con- 
quered race,  and  the  predilection  for  them  on  his 
part  by  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  ac- 

'  SpelBUUk^s  Concilia,  i.  p.  S9.  *  Eadmer,  Hitt.  Nor.  113. 


quired,  it  is  probable  that  he  owed  part  of  that  royal 
aversion  by  which  his  primacy  was  embittered. 
After  his  death,  Henry  was  in  no  haste  to  fill  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  and  he  kept  it  vacant  for  the 
space  of  five  years. 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  remainder  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  offers  no  events  that  require  to  be 
related.  The  conduct  of  the  leading  clergy  in  the 
contention  between  Stephen  and  Matilda  has  been 
detailed  at  sufificient  length  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter. The  defective  nature  of  Stephen's  title  afiord- 
ed  a  favorable  opportunity,  which  the  ecclesiastical 
interest  did  not  neglect,  of  extorting  from  the  crown 
an  acknowledgment  of  its  haughtiest  and  hereto- 
fore most  strenuously  disputed  pretensions.  Ex- 
emption from  the  royal  investiture,  and  the  right 
of  carrying  ecclesiastical  causes  by  appeal  to  Rome, 
were  conceded  by  Stephen,  or  usurped  in  spite  of 
him,  by  a  church  that  was  daily  improving  in  the 
art  of  profiting  by  every  political  emergency.  It  is 
not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  however,  that  the 
contest  reassumes  much  interest  or  distinctness; 
and  to  that  period  we  will  now  therefore  at  once 
proceed. 


Baptxim  or  TBI  MoTHS«  OF  BtcKrr.    From  tha  Rojral  MS.  9  B.  vU. 

Prom  this  it  may  ht  seen  that  entire  or  partial  immervion  wa«  part  of  the  old  mode  of  baptism ;  immersion,  indeed,  oontinaed  to  be  practiced  in 

the  £ng:liah  Chuieh  till  after  the  Reformation. 


The  principal  figure  here  is  Becket.    The  legend  I 
of  the  origin  of  this  celebrated  personage  is  suffi- 
ciently romantic.     Gilbert  Beck,  or  Becket,  a  Saxon  | 
yeoman,  followed  to  the  crusades  the  pennon  of  his 
Norman  lord,  but  being  taken  prisoner  by  an  emir 
of  the  Saracens,  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon. 
The  daughter  of  the  infidel  prince  saw  and  loved 
the  humble  captive,  and  by  her  aid  he  eflfected  his 
escape  and  reached  his  native  country.     Pining  at 
his  absence,  the  maiden  aftervFard  conceived  the 
wild  idea  of  following  his  steps,  though  she  knew  no  | 
more  of  his  language  than  his  name  and  that  of  the 
city  in  which  he  dwelt.     She  hastened  to  a  seaport, 
and  making  her  wishes  known  by  repeating  the  j 
W'/rd  **  London,"  she  obtained  a  passage  in  a  ship 


bound  for  England.  Having  reached  the  English 
capital,  she  went  from  street  to  street  calling  upon 
«« Gilbert,"  until  the  invocation  met  the  ear  of  the 
lost  object  of  her  affection.  Having  abjured  her 
native  faith,  abd  been  baptized,  the  foreign  maiden 
became  the  wife  of  Becket,  now  a  citizen  of  Lon- 
don. From  this  union  was  bom  Thomas,  the  future 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  man  whose  remarkable 
life  was  destined  to  be  a  fit  sequel  to  this  singular 
history.* 

His  education,  his  introduction  at  co«Drt  by  the 
patronage  of  Archbishop  Theobald,  the  rapid  pro- 
gress which  he  made  in  the  royal  favor,  his  elevation 

1  BromptoD,  in  X  Scriptores.  The  story  is  told  hj  this  aathor  at 
great  length  and  with  conaiderable  pathos. 
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to  the  chancellorship,  and  his  subsequent  appoint- 
ment to  the  primacy,  with  the  extraordinary  trans- 
formation which  1^  mode  of  life  and  his  whole 
character  underwent  upon  the  last-mentioned  event, 
haTe  been  already  related.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  as  to  what  Henry*s  design  was  in  thus  placing 
tt  the  head  of  the  church  the  man  who  had  hitherto 
heen  the  most  compliant  as  well  as  the  most  active 
umI  dextrous  of  his  ministers  in  civil  afiairs.  When 
^  intention  of  making  him  primate  was  first  inti- 
■oated  to  Becket  he  frankly  declared  to  his  friends 
^  in  accepting  the  new  dignity,  he  was  aware 
that  he  most  forfeit  the  favor  either  of  God  or  the 
^og>  He  expressed  the  same  sentiment  to  Henry 
^^UQMlf,  but  in  such  an  equhrocal  manner  that  his 
^^aatk  seemed  rather  intended  for  a  jest.  When 
the  king  informed  him  that  he  had  ^xed  upon  him 
for  archbishop,  he  lifted  up  a  comer  of  his  gay  robe, 
Aod  laughingly  said,  «*  A  fine  saint  you  have  chosen 


for  so  holy  an  ofiSce  !*'  At  first,  also,  men  wondered 
when  the  news  became  public,  as  if  a  miracle  had 
been  announced.^  Many  persons,  also,  professed  to 
be  not  a  little  shocked  as  well  as  astonished ;  but  per- 
haps the  indignant  feelings  of  the  Norman  part  of  the 
community  were  as  much  excited  by  Becket*s  Saxon 
lineage  as  by  the  daring  profanation,  at  which  they 
affected  to  be  scandalized. 

During  the  space  of  twelve  months  that  the  mea- 
sure waited  its  accomplishment,  the  chanceUor  gave 
no  indication  of  that  decided  change  of  sentiment 
and  conduct  which  he  afterward  exhibited.  It  was 
not  till  after  the  appointment  was  completed,  and 
made  irrevocable,  that  he  suddenly  underwent  that 
metamorphosis  at  which  the  whole  realm  was  as- 
tounded.  The  effect,  however,  produced  throughout 
the  nation  by  so  complete  a  disappointment  of  the 
expectations  that  all  men  had  formed,  was  great  and 
1  Stophra.— Viu  Quadriptn. 
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instaDtaneous.  Unclerical  as  the  archbishop^s  for- 
mer life  had  been,  and  notwithstanding  his  obnoxious 
promotion,  the  bishops,  as  well  as  the  clergy  gener- 
ally, were  at  first  delighted  with  such  a  primate ; 
and  the  Saxon  population,  while  they  were  charmed 
with  his  affability  and  humbleness  of  demeanor,  had 
their  exultation  and  affection  heightened  in  regard- 
ing him  as  belonging  to  their  own  race. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  first  breach 
between  the  king  and  the  archbishop  have  already 
been  stated.  The  whole  course,  indeed,  of  the  con- 
test between  Henry  and  Becket  is  so  interwoyen  with 
the  general  history  of  the  kingdom,  that  a  sketch  of 
it  from  its  commencement  to  its  close  has  been 
necessarily  given  in  relating  the  civil  transactions  of 
the  period,  and  we  have  only  now  to  fill  up  certain 
parts  of  that  outline  by  a  few  additional  details  in 
regard  to  points  belonging  more  especially  to  the 
subject  of  the  present  chapter. 

The  various  matters  in  dispute  between  the  two 
parties,  it  veil!  be  remembered,  were  all  submitted 
to  the  great  council  of  prelates  and  barons  which 
met  at  Clarendon  in  January,  1 164.  A  short  review 
of  what  took  place  upon  that  occasion,  and  of  the 
history  of  the  decrees,  or  **  constitutions,"  as  they 
were  called,  passed  hy  the  council,  will  best  explain 
the  conflictiDg  claims  of  the  king  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  archbishop  on  the  other,  and  the  relative 
positions  in  which  the  church  and  the  state  were 
left  by  the  issue  of  the  controversy. 

The  particular  question  which  originated  what 
eventually  became  a  general  contest  about  their 
respective  rights  between  the  crown  and  the  spiri- 
tual estate,  appears  to  have  been— -whether  the 
clergy,  when  accused  of  crimes,  should  be  tried  and 
punished  by  the  ecclesiastical  or  the  civil  courts. 
Filled  as  many  of  the  lower  offices  in  the  church 
were,  with  persons  of  little  education,  and  whose 
emoluments  were  not  such  as  to  raise  them  above 
the  habits  and  temptations  of  the  lowest  poverty,  it 
is  no  wonder  that,  in  an  age  of  such  general  rude- 


ness and  disorder,  some  of  the  most  serious  ofifences, 
including  even  acts  of  violence  and  blood,  should 
occasionally  be  committed  by  churchmen.  It  was 
alleged,  however,  with  apparent  reason,  that  the 
temptations  to  the  commission  of  crime  in  the  case 
of  a  priest  were  greatly  augmented  by  the  peculiar 
sort  of  trial  and  punishment  to  which  it  subjected 
him.  During  the  Saxon  times,  the  clergy  and  laily 
were  alike  amenable  to  the  courts  of  common  law ; 
but  the  Conqueror  withdrew  the  bishops  from  the 
civil  tribunals,  and,  in  imitation  of  the  order  of  things 
already  existing  m  all  (he  other  countries  of  Christ- 
endom, placed  them  at  the  head  of  other  courts  of 
their  own.  The  extent  of  the  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction thus  established  had,  from  the  first,  been  a 
subject  of  uncertainty  and  dispute ;  but  latterly  the 
church  courts  had  asserted  the  right  of  abne  taking 
cognizance  of  all  ofifences  whatever  committed  by 
the  clergy.  One  strong  ground  on  which  this  claim 
was  objected  to  by  the  civil  authorities,  was  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  punishments  which  the  ecclesias- 
tical judges  were  considered  to  have  the  power  of 
inflicting ;  for  they  were  held  to  be  restricted  by 
the  canons  from  pronouncing  sentence  of  death; 
and,  in  consequence,  for  the  most  heinous  ofifence 
committed  by  a  priest,  the  heaviest  retribution  was 
stripes  and  degradation  frtim  his  sacred. ofilce.  It 
was  also  alleged  tliat  a  natural  partiality  fior  their 
order  induced  these  who  presided  in  the  church 
courts  to  treat  the  ofibnders  that,  were  brought  be- 
fore them  with  dangerous  leniQTi  and  sometimefl, 
perhaps,  made  them  shut  their  eyes  altogeUier  to  the 
proofs  of  a  churchman's  guilt. 

The  Constitutions  of  Ckirendon,  as  finally  di- 
gested, were  sixteen  in  number.  They  were  pre- 
sented for  the  acceptance  of  the  council  by  the 
king,  as  a  resfeoratiDn  or  reoc^oitioa  of  the  ancieot 
customs  of  the  realm,  or,  as  iit  was  more  specificaUy 
declared  in  the  preamble«  of  the  usages*  liberties, 
and  dignities  wiiich  had  prevailed  and  been  main- 
taioed  in  the  days  of  his  grandfather  and  the  other 
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kings  his  predecessors.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
this  title  was  not  a  correct  description  as  applied  to 
ail  the  articles.  The  instrument  comprehended, 
as  has  been  already  obserred,  the  entire  scheme  of 
reformation  by  which  Henry  proposed  to  bring  the 
church  under  subjection  to  the  ciTil  authorities; 
and,  however  necessary  certain  of  the  clauses  might 
be  for  this  end,  or  however  just  and  proper,  they 
were  undoubtedly  innovations  upon  the  laws  and 
practice  that  had  subsisted  ever  since  the  Conquest. 
The  substance  of  the  principal  enactments  was — 
that  all  cases,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  in  which  a 
clergyman  was  concerned,  should  be  tried  and  de- 
termined in  the  king's  court ;  that  appeals  should  lie 
from  the  archbishop  to  the  king ;  and  that  no  cause 
should  be  carried  further  than  the  archbishop's 
conrt  (in  other  words,  to  Rome)  without  the  king's 
consent;  that  no  archbishop,  bishop,  or  dignified  cler- 
gyman should  depart  from  the  kingdom  without  the 
king's  leave ;  that  no  tenant  in  chief  of  the  crown, 
and  no  officer  of  the  royal  household  or  demesne, 
Bbould  be  excommunicated,  or  his  lands  put  under 
an  interdict,  until  application  had  been  made  to  the 
king  or  the  grand  justiciary ;  that  churches  in  the 
king's  gift  should  not  be  filled  without  his  consent ; 
that  when  an  archbishopric,  bishopric,  abbacy,  or 
priory  became  vacant,  it  should  remain  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  king,  who  should  receive  all  its  rents  and 
rerenues;  that  the  election  of  a  new  incumbent 
Bhonld  be  made  upon  the  king's  writ,  in  the  royal 
chapel,  and  with  the  assent  of  the  king ;  and  that 
the  person  elected  should  do  homage  and  fealty  to 
the  king  before  being  consecrated. 

To  these  propositions  Becket,  at  an  mterview 
with  the  king  some  time  before  the  meeting  of  the 
council,  had,  although  with  much  reluctance,  prom- 
ised that  he  would  give  his  assent ;  and  all  the  other 
bishops  had  abo  expressed  their  readiness  to  acqui- 
esce in  them.  But  now  the  archbishop,  on  being 
formally  asked  by  the  king  to  fulfil  his  promise,  to 
the  sorprise  of  all  present,  peremptorily  refused  to 
give  any  other  anirwer  than  that  he  would  render 
obedience  to  the  said  ancient  customs  of  the  realm, 
MTing  the  rights  of  his  order.  Terrified  at  the  rage 
into  which  the  king  broke  out  at  this  unexpected 
opposition,  Beckef  s  brethren  vehemently  implored 
him  to  yield.  Meanwhile  the  door  of  the  ante- 
chamber being  thrown  open,  discovered  a  band  of 
knights  standing  clad  in  armor,  and  with  thebr  swords 
drawn.  In  these  alarming  circumstances  Beoket's 
toneas  was  at  last  shaken ;  and  he  promised  that 
if  the  meeting  should  be  adjourned  for  the  purpose 
of  having  the  enactments  digested  into  a  regular 
form,  he  would  then  do  what  was  required  of  him. 
Bat  when  he  retired  into  solitude  he  was  confounded 
>t  the  thought  of  his  weakness.  Filled  with  re- 
DH)ne,  he  resolved  even  yet  to  draw  back,  to  what- 
orer  of  reproach  or  danger  he  might,  by  so  doing, 
oipose  himself.  When^  therefore,  the  meeting 
reassembled  on  the  following  day^  and  copies  of 
the  CoQstatutions  were  produced,  he  peremptorily 
'^toMd  his  signature.  Neither  entreaties  nor  threats 
eottld  DOW  move  him.  Retiring  from  the  council,  he 
^^Tote  to  the  Pope  an  account  of  all  that  had  taken 


place,  soliciting  absolution  for  the  momentary  lapse 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty ;  and,  as  a  penance 
for  the  same  crime,  he  condemned  himself  to  an 
abstinence  of  forty  days  from  the  service  of  the 
altar.^ 

The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  however,  as 
assented  to  by  the  barons  and  the  other  prelates, 
became  for  Uie  present  the  law  of  the  land,  not- 
withstanding the  dissent  and  opposition  of  the 
archbishop. 

The  rest  of  Becket's  memorable  story, — his  con- 
demnation a  few  months  after  this  by  the  council 
of  Northampton  —  his  flight  to  the  continent  —  his 
reconciliation  with  the  king  and  return  to  England 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  six  years — and,  finally, 
his  barbarous  murder,  has  been  already  told.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  add  here,  that  Henry,  on  his 
reconciliation  with  the  Pope  in  1172,  only  obtained 
absolution  on  solemnly  promising  to  abolish  all  laws 
and  customs  hostile  to  the  clergy  that  might  have 
been  .introduced  in  his  kingdom  since  the  beginning 
of  his  reign — to  reinstate  the  church  of  Canterbury 
in  all  the  possessions  it  had  held  a  year  previous  to 
Becket's  departure — and  to  make  restitution  to  all 
the  friends  of  the  late  primate  who  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  property.  To  these,  it  is  said,  were 
added  some  other  engagements  which  were  not 
committed  to  writing ;  and  one  version  of  the  oath 
taken  by  Henry  makes  him  acknowledge  the  king- 
dom of  England  to  be  held  by  him  in  feudal  subjec- 
tion to  the  Pope.  This  article,  however,  has  generally 
been  held  to  be  a  forgery ;  and  while  on  the  one 
hand  the  evidence  of  its  authenticity  is  very  defective^ 
its  inherent  improbability  on  the  other  is  certainly 
strong.  We  cannot  agree  with  a  modem  writer* 
in  thinking  it  likely  that  this  acknowledgment  of 
vassalage  on  the  part  of  Henry  may  be  what  ia 
alluded  to  in  some  of  the  accounts  as  one  of  the 
king's  promises  or  engagements  which  it  was  held 
expedient  to  keep  secret.  It  is  much  more  probable 
that  what  is  thus  alluded  to  was  a  payment  of  money 
to  the  sovereign  pontiff.  It  is  expressly  stated  that 
these  secret  engagements  were  not  committed  to 
writing,  so  that  they  would  not  be  found  in  any  copy 
of  the  oath.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  how  ir« 
reconcilable  •  with  the  character  of  Henry  is  the 
supposition  that  he  could  in  any  circumstances  have 
made  such  an  acknowledgment  as  this.  If  the 
oath,  it  may  also  be  asked,  existed  with  his  signature 
in  the  f<Nrm  in  which  it  has  been  published  by  Ba- 
ron ius  and  Muratori,  how  came  it  never  afterward 
to  be  brought  forward,  even  when,  as  in  the  reign 
of  John,  it  might  have  been  produced  with  so  much 
advantage  in  support  of  the  pretensions  of  the  papal 
court? 

Notwithstanding  Henry's  promise  to  abclish  the 
customs  that  infringed  upon  the  rights  of  the  tlergy, 
the  Constitutions  of  Ckrendon  remained  unrepealed 
for  some  years  after  this  time.  But  if  they  were 
still  nominally  law,  they  were  little  better  than  a 
dead  letter.  All  effective  opposition  to  the  cause  of 
which  Becket  had  been  the  great  champwn,  was  for 

\  Geiraie,  1S88. 

>  See  LiagMPd't  History  of  Enfltad,  td.  ii.  p.  114. 
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Bkckct's  Ciiowif,  k  CsiLpn  ut  CkurmmttM  Cathtoiial,' 

iSitnftted  immediately  behind  the  chapel  of  the  ftoly  Trinity,  in  which  ■toorf  the  shrine  of  the  martyr.    Becket**  Crown,  prohMy  so  called  firm 
'     the  form  of  the  rite  of  the  arched  roof,  appe^re  to  havto  boon  in  loonne  of  ereetiati  at  the  Baformntlmu  and  waa  only  finiahed  abovt  the 
,  .middle  of  the  last  centmy,  at  tha  iQxpeiMW  of  a  private  citiaen  of  Canterbury. 


the  present  put  down  by  jbis  martyrdoiBt  and  by  the 
wonders  that  were  believed  to  have  followed  that 
event.  The  spirit  of  the  murdered  archbishop 
seemed  still  to  walk  through  the  land,  to  animate 
his  friends  and  confound  his  enemies.  While  his 
mangled  body  lay  in  the  choir  of  the. church,  the 
right  hand,  it  was  affirmed,  had  solenmly  raised  it- 
self^ and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  benediction 
of  the  collected  multitude.^  His  eyes  also,  which 
had  been  dislodged  by  the  blows  of  the  murderers, 
were  averr-ed  to  have  been  replaced  by  two  others 
smaller  in  size,  and,  that  the  miracle  might  be  in- 
contestable, of  diiferent  colors.'  After  the  interment 
of  the  body,  crowds  of  the  afflicted  repaired  to  the 
spot,  where  the  lame  recovered  the  action  of  their 
limbs,  the  blind  received  sight,  and  the  sick  were 
healed.'  Every  day  added  to  the  number  of  the 
pilgrims  and  the  miracles,  and  consequently  to  the 
spread  and  fervor  of  the  delusion.  The  court,  per- 
plexed and  paralyzed,  looked  on  in  silence;  the 
prelates,  who  had  opposed  the  martyr  while  he 
lived,  had  still  their  own  peace  to  make  with  the 

^  Uoreden,  p.  5S8.  >  Girald.  Cambren.  cap.  zx. 

s  G^nraM,  p.  I417.--Matt.  Par.  12&. 


Pepe,  and  might  be  uncertain  how  far  their  interfe- 
rence iwould  be  welcome ;  and  perhaps  among  both 
parties  there  might  be  a  lurking  dread  that  miracles 
so  numerous  and  so  well  attested  might  be  tnie. 
The  enthusiasm  became  general,  and  messenger 
after  messenger  was  dispatched  to  Rome  with  fresh 
tidings  of  prodigies,  and  supplications  that  Becket 
might  be  made  a  tutelary  saint  for  the  blessing  and 
protection  of  England.  This  favor  was  at  last  granted 
by  the  Pope ;  and  the  29th  of  December,  the  day 
on  which  the  saint  was  .assassinated,  was  assigned 
to  him  in  the  calendar.^ 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  1176  that,  at  a 
great  council  held  at  Northampton,  the  repeal,  or 
rather  tJoie  modification,  of  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon  was  form&Ily  effected.  It  was  there 
agreed,  though  not  without  much  opposition  from 
many  of  the  barons,  first,  that  the  clergy  should 
not  be  brought  to  trial  before  the  temporal  courts 
on  any  charges  except  for  ofifences  against  the  forest 
laws ;  and,  secondly,  tha^  no  bishopric  or  abbey 
should  be  kept  in  the  king^s  hands  longer  than  a 
year,  except  in  circumstances  which  nnight  make  it 
*  B«roQ.AiwaL  1173. 
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impoBsible  to  have  the  vacaDcj  fiUed  up  in  that  time. 
Id  this  state  the  law  continued  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  period  now  under  review. 

Before  dismiasing  this  reign,  an  event  remains 
to  be  mentioned,  which  although  otherwise  insig- 
nificant, is  memorable  as  the  first  instance  on  record 
of  any  opposition  being  made  to  the  common  faith, 
and  as  such  may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  har- 
binger of  the  Reformation  in  England.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1166,  a  synod  was  held  at 
Oxford  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  for  the  arraign- 
ment of  certain  foreigners  accused  of  heresy.  It 
appears  that  five  years  before,  several  Germans,  to 
the  number  of  thirty  men  and  women,  had  arrived 
in  England,  and  began  to  disseminate  their  reli- 
gious opinions;  but  as  they  had  hitherto  only 
converted  one  woman  of  low  rank,  and  as  their 
demeanor  had  been  peaceful,  they  had  been  al- 
lowed to  live  unmolested.  Attention,  however, 
was  at  last  called  to  the  circumstance  that  their 
principles  differed  from  the  established  creed,  on 
which  they  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  now 
broQ^t  for  trial  before  the  king.  To  the  question 
of  what  was  their  belief,  Gerard  their  leader  an- 
swered that  they  were  Christians,  and  venerated 
the  doctrines  of  the  aposties.  But  it  is  alleged 
that  when  they  were  examined  upon  particulars, 
they  spoke  impiously  of  the  eucharist,  baptism,  and 
marriage,  and  when  ivged  ynth  texts  of  scripture, 
refused  aU  discussion,  declaring  that  they  believed 
as  they  were  taught,  and  would  not  dispute  about 
their  faith.  When  they  were  exhorted  to  recant, 
they  received  the  admonition  with  scorn  ;  and  when 
threatened  with  punishment,  they  answered,  with 
a  smile,  •<  Blessed  are  they  who  suffer  for  righte- 
ousness' sake,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'* 
As  heresy  was  new  in  England,  the  judges  were 
St  a  loss  how  to  act ;  but  canons  had  ahready  been 
enacted  by  the  council  of  Tours  against  the  AIM- 
genses,  and  sentence  was  pronounced  in  conformity 
widi  these.  The  accused  were  condemned  to  be 
hraoded  In  the  ferehead  with  a  hot  iron,  and  to  be 
publicly  whipped  and  expelled  out  of  Oxford,  while 
the  king's  subjects  were  forbidden  by  proclama- 
tioii  to  shelter  or  relieve  them.  The  enthusiasts 
went  to  their  punishment  in  triumph,  singing, 
"Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  hate  you  and  per- 
meate you."  Their  garments  were  cut  off  by  the 
waist,  their  brows  were  seared,  and  their  backs 
torn  with  scourges ;  and  thus  bleeding,  and  almost 
naked,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  they  wandered 
tbont  unsheltered  among  the  fields,  until  they  died. 
Snch  is  the  obscure  account  delivered  by  the  con- 
temporary writers,  in  whose  eyes  dissent  in  belief 
from  the  church  of  Rome  was  an  incomprehensible 
anomaly.  It  is  probable  that  these  strangers,  from 
the  notions  ascribed  to  them  on  the  institution  of 

marriage  and  the  sacraments,  were   Cathari,  or 

Albigenses. 
'The  history  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  England 

during  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  is  almost  a  blank ; 

B^ery  feeling  was  absorbed  in  the  great  subject  of 

the  Crusades,  and  the  clergy,  who  had  already 

^ed  all  for  which  they  had  contended  at  home, 


found  ample  scope  for  their  belligerent  propen- 
sities in  the  fields  of  Palestine,  to  which  many  of 
them  repaired  in  warlike  array  notwithstanding  the 
canons  that  had  been  enacted  against  their  bearing 
arms.  During  the  reign,  the  power  oT  the  pope 
dom,  which  had  been  exerted  in  favor  of  Richard 
in  the  negotiations  for  his  release,  was  also  directed 
effectually  against  him  w^en  he  showed  symptoms 
of  opposition  to  Rome.  Hubert,  the  primate, 
jealous  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  and  desirous 
to  abridge  their  privileges,  had  determined  1» 
raise  up  against  them  a  rival  body,  in  the  form  of 
an  establishment  of  canons  regular,  for  whom  he 
proceeded  to  erect  a  splendid  edifice  at  Lambeth, 
with  the  approbation  of  Richard.  But  the  monks 
of  Canterbury,  alarmed  for  their  rights,  and  sus- 
pecting that  the  gainful  relics  of  Becket  would  be 
transferred  to  the  new  house,  fiercely  opposed  the 
project,  and  appealed  to  the  Pope,  Innocent  III., 
who  warmly  espoused  their  cause,  and  directed  a 
bull  to  the  archbishop,  in  1198,  commanding  him 
in  a  very  imperious  style  to  desist  immediately  from 
his  proceedings.  **  It  is  not  fit,"  he  said,  "  that 
any  man  should  have  any  authority  who  does  not 
reverence  and  obey  the  apostolic  see."  He  after- 
ward addressed  another  bull  to  Richard,  whom  he 
threatened  for  his  contumacy  in  abetting  the  arch- 
bishop; warning  him  that  if  he  persevered  he 
slmuld  soon  find  in  his  punishment  how  hard  it  was 
to  kick  against  the  pricks.  By  a  subsequent  man- 
date also  addressed  to  the  king,  Innocent  declared 
that  he  would  not  endure  the  least  contempt  of 
himself  or  of  God,  whose  place  he  held  upon  earth. 
**  We  will  take  care,"  he  says,  »*  so  to  punish  both 
persons  and  lands  without  distinction  that  oppose 
our  measures,  as  to  show  our  determination  to  pro- 
ceed prudently,  and  in  a  royal  manner."  The  lion- 
hearted  king  and  the  rebellious  archbishop  were 
equally  dismayed  at  these  menaces,  and  the  obnox- 
ious building  was  destroyed.^ 

The  history  of  the  church  in  the  reign  of  King 
John  is  principally  a  continuation  of  the  same  great 
contest  respecting  the  appointment  to  the  higher 
ecclesiastical  oflfices  between  the  clergy,  or  the  pope, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  crown  on  the  other,  which 
had  been  carried  on  tlA'oughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  preceding  century ;  and  the  events  thq^  arose 
out  of  which,  exercising  as  they  did  an  important 
influence  on  the  course  of  public  affairs,  have  neces- 
sarily been  related  in  the  preceding  chapter.  In 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  the  elec- 
tion of  bishops  was  by  the  voice  of  the  clergy  and 
the  people  of  the  diocese.  After  the  establishment, 
however,  of  the  feudal  syiTtem  in  the  different  king- 
doms of  Europe,  and  the  annexation  to  bishoprics  of 
high  political  power  and  large  landed  possessions, 
the  king  naturally  claimed  the  right  of  being  at  least 
a  party  in  the  nomination  to  an  office  which  gave  to 
its  possessor  so  much  weight  in  the  state.  The 
claim  to  a  veto  upon  the  election,  was  as  naturally 
extended  to  that  of  an  absolute  right  of  appointment, 
as  soon  as  the  crown  found  that  it  could  not  other- 
wise secure  the  office  for  its  own  nominee.    Ac- 
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cordingly,  this  was  substantially  the  position  which 
the  crown  at  last  assumed,  although  the  form  in 
which  it  asserted  its  claim  yaried  with  cirenm- 
stances.  When  it  found  itself  obliged,  for  instance, 
to  relinquish  the  absolute  nomination  of  the  bishop, 
it  stood  out  for  the  right  of  granting  or  refusing  to 
the  individual  elected  that  investiture,  without  which 
he  certainly  could  not  draw  the  revenues  of  the 
see,  even  if  he  could  exercise  any  of  the  spiritual 
powers  of  his  office.  The  course  taken  by  the 
churcl^  on  the  other  hand,  equally  varied  in  cor- 
formity  to  the  course  of  events.  In  the  first  place, 
at  a  very  early  period,  the  interference  of  the  laity 
was  first  reduced  to  a  mere  form,  and  then  got  rid 
of  altogether.  Subsequently  the  claim  of  the  gen- 
eral body  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  to  a  voice  in 
the  election  was  disputed,  and  the  right  of  voting 
was  asserted  to  reside  solely  in  the  chapter.  As 
the  chapter  in  many  cases  consisted  of  the  monks  of 
some  religious  house  to  which  the  cathedrals  were 
held  to  belong,  the  natural  enmity  between  the  reg- 
ular and  the  secular  clergy  here  interfered  mate- 
rially to  inflame  the  quarrel.  This  was  the  case, 
for  instance,  at  Canterbury,  where  the  chapter  con- 
sisted of  the  monks  of  the  great  monastery  of  St. 
Augustine,  who  thus  claimed  the  sole  right  of  elect- 
ing the  Primate  of  all  England.  The  regular  clergy 
(that  is,  those  living  tinder  a  monastic  rule)  were 


always,  it  may  be  observed,  regarded  by  the  court 
of  Rome  as  the  main  support  of  its  authority,  and 
it  usually  took  thenr  side  against  the  secular  (so 
called,  as  living  at  large  in  the  world).  What  Uie 
popes  therefore  endeavored  to  effect  in  regard  to 
the  nomination  of  bishops,  was  to  retain  that  power 
either  in  their  own  hands  or  in  those  of  the  chap- 
ters. Against  the  claim  of  the  king  to  present  in 
the  first  instance  they  constantly  protested,  and  this 
was  a  point  which  they  would  never  concede.  lu 
many  cases,  however,  the  chapters  submitted  to 
present  the  person  named  to  them  by  the  king,  and 
when  the  affair  was  arranged  in  that  manner,  the 
compromise  of  course  prevented  for  the  present  any 
collision  between  the  adverse  claims  of  the  churcb 
and  the  crown.  Even  in  this  case,  however,  the 
question  of  investiture,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
created  a  serious  difficulty  to  be  got  over  after  the 
nomination  had  been  settled.  But  the  particular 
point  upon  which  the  dispute  between  John  sdiI 
Innocent  III.  hinged,  was  the  power  claimed  by  the 
papal  court  of  appointing  to  a  bishopric  vacated  hj 
the  irregularity  of  the  election,  or  by  the  unfitDess 
of  the  person  elected,  the  right  being  also  assumed 
by  it  of  deciding  upon  the  irregularity  or  unfitnesa. 
On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Hubert,  the  monks  of 
Canterbury  had,  in  the  first  instance,  elected  Regi- 
nald, their  sub-prior,  to  the  vacant  see,  but  had  sub- 
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sequeDtly,  in  their  apprehension  of  the  king^s  dis- 
pleasure, proceeded  to  a  new  election,  and  nomina- 
ted the  royal  candidate,  John  de  Gray,  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich.  The  Pope  decided  that,  although  the 
right  of  election  was  in  the  monks,  the  appointment 
of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  was  invalid,  as  having 
been  made  without  the  previous  election  of  Regi- 
nald beiqg  legally  annulled ;  and  thereupon  he  took 
the  nomination  into  his  own  hands,  and  appointed 
Stephen  Langton,  who  happened  to  be  then  at 
Rome.  John's  resistance  to  this  appointment,  the 
consequence  that  followed  to  himself  and  the  king- 
dom, and  the  issue  of  the  contest,  have  been  already 
related. 

Little  or  no  change  took  place  in  the  internal 
ronstitation  of  the  English  church  in  consequence 
of  the  Norman  conquest ;  and  its  establishment 
remained  through  the  whole  of  the  period  now 
uoder  review  nearly  the  same  as  it  was  before  that 
ereot  The  principal  alteration  was  that  made  by 
the  creation  of  two  new  sees— of  Ely  in  1109,  and 
uf  Carlisle  in  1133,  in  addition  to  the  fifteen  (inchid- 
iog  the  two  archbishoprics)  that  had  existed  in  the 
Saxon  times,  being  the  saoie  that  still  exist,  with 
the  exception  of  Oxford,  Peterborough,.  Gloucester, 
Chester,  and  Ripon. 

Before  the  Conquest  the  only  order  of  monks 
lioowD  in  England  was  that  of  the  Benedictines,  or 
obserFers  of  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  instituted  in 


A  BBXKD1CT15K. 

the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century,  which  some 
coDceive  to  have  been  brought  over  by  Augustiu, 
I'Ot  which  was  most  probably  unknown  in  the 
country  tiD  a  considerably  later  period,  and  certainly 
was  first  generally  established  by  St.  Dunstan  in 
the  tenth  century.  Nor  perhaps  was  the  rule  of 
^t.  BeDedict  ever  strictly  observed  by  the  English 
monks  till  after  the  Conquest.  In  the  course  of  the 
twelfth  century  two  new  orders  were  introduced, 


the  Cistercians,  or  Bemardines,  in  1128,  and  the 
Carthusians  in  1180.  Both  these  indeed  may  be 
considered  as  branches  of  the  Benedictines,  only 
distinguished  by  subjection  to  a  discipline  of  greater 
severity.  The  order  of  the  Carthusians  especially 
(founded  at  Chartreux,  in  France,  by  St.  Bruno,  in 


A  CAmTBVIIAN. 

1080,  whence  their  establishments  in  England  were 
corruptly  called  Charter-houses)  was  the  strictest 
of  all  the  monastic  orders,  the  members  never  being 
allowed  to  taste  flesh,  snd  being  restricted  on  one 
day  of  every  week  to  bread,  water,  and  salt.  The 
Carthusians  never  became  numerous  in  England. 
The  order  of  the  Cistercians  (instituted  at  Cisteaux, 
in  Latin  Cistertium,  in  Burgundy,  in  1098,  and 
afterward  greatly  patronized  by  the  celebrated  St. 
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Bernard)  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  having  its 
houses  situated  for  the  most  part  at  a  distance  from 
all  other  habitations.  There  were  a  considerable 
number  of  them  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland. 
The  habits  of  the  monks  of  these  three  orders  were 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  some  minor  pecu- 
liarities ;  but  they  all  consisted  of  an  under  garment 
of  white,  with  a  long,  loose  black  cloak  or  gown  over 
it,  which  latter,  however,  seems  to  have  been  only 
occasionally  worn.  The  Cistercians,  and,  accord- 
ing to  some  representations,  the  Carthusians  also, 
when  in  church,  wore  a  cloak  of  white. 

The  most  common  form,  however,  which  enthu- 
siastic devotion  assumed  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  was  that  of  going  on  pilgrimage  to  some 
spot  supposed  to  be  of  peculiar  sanctity,  either 
within  the  kingdom  or  abroad.  After  the  martyr- 
dom and  canonization  of  Becket,  his  shrine  at  Can- 
terbury became,  and  for  agas  continued  to  be,  the 
favorite  resort  of  the  pious  when  they  did  not  extend 
their  penitential  journey  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
own  country.  Abroad,  Rome,  Loretto,  but  espe- 
cially Jerusalem,  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  other  parts 
of  the  Holy  Land  now  attracted  crowds  of  palmers,^ 
i*  beyond  the  example  of  former  times,"  to  use  the 
words  of  Gibbon,  **  and  the  roads  were  covered  with 
multitudes  of  either  sex,  and  of  every  rank,  who 

i  Pilgrims  to  foreign  parts  were  properlj  called  Palmers,  from  th» 
branches  of  the  palm-tree,  the  emblem  of  Tictory,  which  they  used 
to  bear  in  their  hands.    In  token  of  having  crossed  the  seas,  or  of 
their  intention  of  doing  so,  they  were  wont  to  pat  cockle,  or  scallop 
shells  in  their  hats— according  to  Ophelia's  song  in  Hamlet, 
*'  How  should  I  your  true-love  koow 
From  another  one  ? 
By  his  cockle-hat  and  staff. 
And  by  his  sandal  shooa." 


professed  their  contempt  of  life,  so  soon  as  they 
should  have  kissed  the  tomb  of  their  Redeemer. 
Princes  and  prelates  abandoned  the  care  of  their 
dominions ;  and  the  members  of  these  pious  can- 
vans  were  a  prelude  to  the  armies  which  marched 
in  the  ensuing  age  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross." 
Out  of  this  practice  of  pilgrimage  grew  the  Crusades, 
in  which  the  spirit  of  devotion  formed  a  strange 
alliance  with  the  military  spirit,  each  communicatiDg 
something  of  its  peculiar  color  and  character  to  the 
other.  Four  of  these  extraordinary  expeditiona 
belong  to  the  present  period,  of  which  the  first  (the 
consequence  of  which  was  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem)  set  out  in  1097,  the  second 
in  1147,  the  third  (that  in  which  Cceur  de  Lion  took 
so  distinguished  a  part)  in  1189,  and  the  fourth 
(which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Constantinople 
from  the  Greeks)  in  1203.  The  crusades,  however, 
though  professedly  religious  enterprises,  prodoced 
less  effect  upon  the  religion  of  the  age  in  which  they 
were  undertaken  than  upon  most  of  the  other  great 
constituents  of  its  social  condition.  Among  the 
phenomena  that  sprung  out  of  the  Crusades  none 
presented  a  more  expressive  type  of  their  character 
than  the  religious  orders  of  knighthood.  The  two 
earUest  and  most  distinguished  of  these,  the  Knights 
Hospitallers  of  St.  John,  and  the  Knights  Templars, 
both  acquired  establishments  and  extensive  posses- 
sions in  this  country  soon  after  their  institution ;  the 
principal  seat  of  the  former  having  been  estabbshed 
at  St.  John's  Hospital  in  Clerkenwell,  London,  that 
of  the  latter  at  the  Temple  (to  which  they  had  re- 
moved from  a  previous  residence  in  Holbom),  many 
years  before  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century. 
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Ooo,  BisBOP  OP  Batkux,  pRONOUKana  ▲  pArroRAL  Blisaino. 

From  KerricVs  Collection  in  the  British  Masenm,  Additiooal  MSS 
No.  6738.  Hera  may  be'  obeerrad  the  intermediate  form  sssnmcd  hy 
the  crosier,  or  pastoral  stadj  in  its  passage  from  the  cross  to  the  cnx)^ 
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CHAPTER  III. 


raSTORY  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION,  GOVERNMENT,  AND  LAWS. 


HE  essential  charac- 
ter of  the  Norman 
Conquest  of  England, 
as  distinguished  from 
the  conquests  of  the 
northern  nations  who 
overran  the  Roman 
empire  (for  example, 
from  those  of  the  Sax- 
ons in  Britain,  and  of 
the  Franks  in  Gaul), 
was  this:  it  was  not 
an  old  enervated  com- 
munity overrun  by  a 
band  of  men  much  inferior  to  it  in  civilization  and 
ffloch  superior  in  energy  and  courage,  but  a  semi- 
barbarous  and  warlike  people  invaded  and  subdued 
faj  another  people  in  the  same  state  nearly  as  re- 
garded these  points,  but  better  organised,  and  led 
by  an  able  chief  whose  power  was  sufficiently  estab- 
lished and  concentrated  to  insure  order  and  disci- 
pline. The  Normans  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  most  widely  successful  warriors  of  the  middle 
ages;  comparatively  a  mere  handful  of  men,  they 
filled  Europe  and  Asia  with  their  victories  and  their 
renown.  They  were  victorious  wherever  they 
went;  in  Italy  and  the  East,  under  Robert  Guis- 
card,  no  less  than  in  England  under  William  the 
Bastard,— and  agam,  be  it  added,  in  France,  strongly 
backed,  however,  by  Anglo-Saxon  aid,  under  the 
hanner  of  the  Anglo-Norman  Plantagenets,  the 
Hearjs  and  the  Edwards.  Their  victorious  courae 
is  no  less  striking  and  no  less  distinctly  marked  if  we 
torn  our  eyes  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Like  the 
hoge  image  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  which  was 
broken  by  the  shock  of  the  stone, cut  from  the  moun- 
tarn  rock,  horde  after  horde,  nation  after  nation, 
sank  beneath  the  desperate  onset  of  the  Norman 
chivalry, — ^was  shivered  to  pieces  by  the  fierce  yet 
finn  and  compact  charge  of  the  Norman  lances.  It 
was  mainly  by  the  help  of  the  Anglo-Norman  no- 
bility, whom  they  attached  to  their  country  by  the 
offer  of  broad  domains,  that  the.  kjngs  of  a  part  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  North  Britain  became  *«  kings 
of  broad  Scotland."  The  Bruces  and  Baliola  had 
about  as  much  Norman  blood  in  their  veins  as  the 
Plantagenets  or  Abnncis.  The  battle  of  the  Harkw 
was  as  decisive  in  establishing  a  Scoto- Norman  aris- 
tocracy in  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  as 
that  of  Hastings  had  been  in  establishing  an  Anglo- 
Norman  aristocracy  in  the  south. 

After  the  Conquest,  the  Norman  feudal  aris- 
tocracy, encamped  as  it  were  in  the  midst  of  a  hos- 
tile people,  who  had  possessed  independence,  and 
who  might  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  the  will, 


as  they  had  a  considerable  pordon  of  the  power,  to 
regain  it,  would  necessarily  be  firmly  united.  On 
the  other  hand,  their  common  sufiTerings  united  the 
Saxons.  Those  dissensions  which,  before  the  Nor- 
man invasion,  had  rent  the  kingdom  in  pieces,  dis- 
appeared. While  the  Normans,  too,  found  an 
instrument  of  union  in  the  feudal  organization  which 
they  had  possessed  in  Normandy,  the  Saxons  found 
one  in  their  ancient  customs  and  laws,  which  they 
now  cherished  the  more  as  being  associated  wtdi 
the  remembrance  of  their  independence  and  their 
prosperity.  It  was  for  this  reason,  probably,  as 
much  as  for  anything  peculiarly  and  eminently  good 
in  them,  that  they  constantly  demanded  with  such 
earnestness  the  restitution  of  the  laws  of  Edward 
the  Confessor. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  constitution  of  society 
during  this  period  of  our  history,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  enter  into  a  short  examination  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem. We  have  already  touched  upon  this  subject 
when  treating  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tenures,  but  it 
will  now  be  necessary  to  go  into  it  somewhat  more 
fully.  For  although,  under  the  Saxons,  feudaUsm 
existed  in  parts,  it  was  with  the  l^ormans  that  it 
came  in  as  a  sysUm, 

The  formation  of  the  feudal  system  was  not,  as 
sometimes  conceived  and  described,  sudden  and  re- 
ferrible  to  one  point  of  time,  but  progressive,  and 
the  work  of  several  centuries. 

In  the  fifth  century,  when  the  northern  hordes 
overran  and  took  possession  of  the  Roman  empire, 
the  leaden  portioned  out  among  them  the  lands  in 
full  and  unconditional  ownership.  They  caUed  these 
alod,  a  term,  according  to  some  etymologists,  prop- 
erly signifying  allotted  possessions;  according  to  oth- 
era,  fall,  independent  property.  It  is  probable  that, 
from  the  very  first,  the  portions  which  they  gave  to 
their  followen  were  held-  on  a  different  tenure,  as 
we  find  them  very  early  called  henefida  and  precaria* 
The  former  tenn  is  still  retained  in  English,  and  its 
signification  will  elucidate  our  subject.  A  clergy- 
man receives  his  benefice  upon  condition  of  perform- 
ing certain  services.  Similarly  a  soldier  received 
his  benefice.  The  word  was  borrowed  from  the 
mode  of  rewarding  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  applied 
to  the  same  purposes.  The  conquests  having  been 
made  by  a  great  number  of  separate  and  indepen- 
dent bands  of  warriors,  the  leaders  of  each  of  which 
would  of  coune  have  a  larger  portion  of  hind  than 
those  they  led,  Europe,  or  at  least  the  greater  part 
of  it,  was  divided  into  a  very  great  number  of  inde- 
pendent properties,  we  might  almost  say  small  inde- 
pendent sovereignties,  for,  according  to  the  nature 
of  allodial  property,  the  smallest  landholder  was  as 
little  dependent  on  any  one  eke  as  the  largest. 
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Now  in  the  state  of  war  and  insecurity  which  then 
prevailed,  the  small  landholders  would  of  course  have 
a  much  less  sure  existence,  and  much  less  secure 
tenure  of  their  land,  than  the  large  ones.  Whence 
it  came  to  pass  in^  time,  that  most  of  the  small  allo- 
dial holders  of  land  gave  up  to  some  large  holder  the 
absolute  dominion  over  their  land  which  they  before 
possessed,  receiving  in  its  stead  a  conditional  domin- 
ion ;  the  condition  being,  that  they  should  help  the 
large  proprietor  when  he  required  their  assistance, 
and  likewise,  when  they  required  it,  receive  help 
from  him.  Beneficium  was  the  word  made  use  of, 
from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  century,  to  denote  this 
sort  of  tenure,  and  is  proved^  to  have  designated  the 
same  thing  which,  toward  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, received  the  name  offeodutn^  the  origin  of  our 
feud.  The  etymology  of  the  latter  word  is  uncer- 
tain ;  some  deriving  it  from  the  Latin,  others  from 
the  German. 

According  to  M.  Guizot,  the.  principal  facts,  the 
essential  elements  of  the  feudal  system,  are  reduci- 
ble to  three —  . 

1.  The  particular  nature  of  the  territorial  prop- 
erty. 

2.  The  combination  of  sovereignty  with  property; 
that  is  to  say,  the  assignment  to  the  owner  of  the 
soil  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  soil,  of  all  or 
nearly  all  the  rights  which  constitute  what  we  call 
sovereignty,  and  are  now  possessed  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

3.  The  system  of  political,  that  is  of  legislative, 
judicial,  and  military  institutions,  which  bound  to- 
gether, the  owners  of  fiefs,  and  formed  them  into  a 
general  society. 

We  have  already,  in  the  section  on  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  government,  said  as  much  as  is  necessary  on 
the  first  of  the  above-named  subjects.  Of  the  his- 
tory of  the  other  two,  into  which  M.  Guizot  enters 
at  considerable  length,  our  limits  will  not  permit  us 
to  give  more  than  his  conclusions.  .That  fusion, 
then,  of  sovereignty  with  property,  was  not  alto- 
gether, as  by  some  supposed,  the  result  of  conquest. 
An  analogous  fact  existed  in  Germany.  In  the 
German  tribe,  the  head  of  a  family  was  sovereign 
within  his  domains.  .  There  also  existed  the  fusion 
of.  sovereignty  and  property.  But  in  Germany  this 
fusion  took  place  fh>m  the  influence  of  two  princi- 
ples ; — ^from  the  family  or  clannish  spirit  on  the  one 
hanc(;  on  the  other  from  conquest— from  force. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  proportions  in  which 
these  two  elements  existed  together  in  Geirmany,  it 
is  certain  that  in  Gaul  the  patriarchal  or  clannish 
proportion  was  greatly  diminished ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  other  element,  that  of  conquest—- of 
force,  became  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  cer- 
tainly the  predominating  element  of  that  fusion. 

With  regard  to  the  third  leading  fact : — Imme- 
diately after  the  establishment  of  the  Germanic 
nations  in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
three  principles  of  social  organization,  three  syatems 
of  institutions,  are  found  coexisting  among  them : 
1.  The  system  of  free  institutions.    2.  The  system 

>  M.  Guixot  refers  to  a  charter  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  I.,  of  date 
not,  in  which /eorftwi  and  bmtfieiMM  are  employed  indifferently. 


of  aristocratical  institutions.  3.  The  system  of  mo- 
narchical institutions.  Of  these  the  system  of  free 
institutions  had  its  origin — 1.  In  Germany,  in  the 
general  assembly  of'  the  heads  of  families  of  the 
tribe,  and  in  the  common  deliberation  and  personal 
independence  of  the  warriors  who  formed  Uie  band. 
2.  In  Gaul,  in  the  remains  of  the  municipal  regime 
in  the  cities.  The  system  of  aristocratical  institu- 
tions originated — 1.  In  Germany,  in  the  domestic 
sovereignty  of  the  heads  of  families,  and  in  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  leader  of  a  band  over  his  companions. 
2.  In  Gaul,  in  the  very  unequal  division  of  landed 
property,  and  in  the  reduction  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  to  .the  condition  of  villains  or  of  slaves. 
The  system  of  monarchical  institutions  originated-- 
1.  In  Germany,  in  the  military  and  religious  royalty 
of  the  people.  2.  In  Gaul,  in  the  traditions  of  the 
Roman  empire  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
church.  Now,  while  the  system  of  free  and  that 
of  monarchical  institutions  went  on  declining,  the 
system  of  aristocratical  institutions  acquired  greater 
strength,  so  that  toward  the  end  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury it  was  the  predominating  one  in  Europe. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  the  feudal 
society  was  fully  formed.  It  is  tberefbre,  then,  in 
a  state  fit  to  be  studied,  to  be  analyzed, — in  a  stste 
such  that  its  dissection  will  make  known  to  us  its 
component  elements^ 

The  fundamental  element  of  the  feudal  system, 
the  «t  primitive  feudal  molecule,"  to  use  the  words 
of  M.  Guizot,  is  the  simple  domain  possessed  in  fief 
or  fee  by  a  lord  who  has  over  the  inhabitants  the 
sovereignty  inherent,  as  we  have  seen,  in  property. 
This  contains — 1.  The  feudal  pastle  and  its  propri- 
etor.   2.  The  feudal  villagie  and  its  inhabitants. 

Afler  learning  the  relations  between  the  owner 
of  a  fief  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  fief,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  inquire  into  those  subsisting  as  between 
the  owners  of  fiefs  themselves.  And,  even  then, 
to  approximate  tq  a  eotmplete  view  of  die  subject,  it 
would  be  also  requisite  to  inquire  how  ^e  feudal 
system  waa  acted  upon  or  afifected  by  two  other  ele- 
ments, which,  though  coexistent,  never  thoroughly 
amalgamated  with  it,  and  at  last  destroyed  it, — ^we 
mean  royalty  and  the  tovms,  or  municipal  institu- 
tions. 

The  feudal  castle,  then,  usually  buUt  in  an  ele- 
vated and  isolated  situation,  and  rendered  as  strong 
as  nature  and  the  art  of  the  time  could  make  it,  is 
inhabited  by  the  owner  of  the  fief,  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren :  in  addition  to  these,  perhaps  by  a  few  free- 
men who  have  not  become  proprietors,  and,  being 
attached  to  his  person,  continue  to  lire  with  him. 
Without,  close  under  the  walls,  is  grouped  a  small 
population  of  eoUmi,  or  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Be- 
fore the  German  invasion  nothing  of  this  kind  existed 
in  the  Roman  empire.  The  rich  either  lived  in  the 
cities  or  in  fine  houses  agreeably  situated  near  the 
I  cities,  in  rich  plains,'  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 
Throughout  the  country  were  scattered  the  tilU, 
properly  a  sort  of  farm  buildings,  where  lived  the 
slaves  or  coloni,  who  tilled  the  soil — Whence  called 
villani,  villains.     Of  these  we  shall  speak  presently. 

One  of  the  first  features  that  strikes  us  in  the 
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condition  of  diis  feudal  lord  is  its  isolation.  Take 
any  other  form  of  human  society  with  which  history 
has  made  ua  acquainted, — ^the  purely  savage, — ^the 
nomadic, — the  Greek  and  Roman, — ^in  all  you  will 
find  man  brought  into  constant  contact  and  coopera- 
tion with  his  equals.  Not  so  here.  The  feudal 
lord  is  like  Robinson  Crusoe  in  the  desert  island, — 
M  monarch  of  all  he  surreys ;"  for  the  human  beings 
about  the  former  are  as  much  subjected  to  his  will 
88  the  brutes  around  the  latter. 

To  this  feature  was  joined  another — idleness, 
want  of  occupation,  almost  unexampled  in  any  other 
humao  society.  For  although  the  feudal  baron  is 
compelled,  finom  time  to  time,  to  make  great,  to  make 
desperate  exertions  to  retain  his  place  in  that  wild, 
almost  snarchical  society  in  which  he  lives,  yet  these 
exertions  are  called  for  at  such  long  and  irregular 
ifiterfals,  that  they  provide  him  with  nothing  what- 
•Tor  of  the  nature  of  regular  occupation.  He  be- 
comes, therefiM'e,  a  prey  to  ermtii — an  ennui  so  intol- 
erable, that,  cost  what  it  may,  he  must^nd  an  escape 
from  it.  And  what  is  the  refuge  he  seeks  ?  The 
documents  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  these 
wild  times  sufficiently  show  the  nature  of  it.  It 
consisted  in  that  long  series  of  hunting-matches,  rob- 
beiies,  and  wars,  which  characterize  the  middle 
ages.  The  crusades  may  be  considered  as  one  valve 
by  which  the  pent-up  energy  escaped — by  which 
the  ennui  waa  sought  to  be  dispelled. 

Two  consequences  of  the  above-mentioned  fea* 
tures  are — 1.  The  strange  and  savage  energy  with 
which  individual  character  is  developed,  as  in  the 
case  when,  man  lives  alone,  given  up  to  the  caprices 
of  his  imagination  and  the  original  tendencies  of  his 
nature.  2.  The  very  slow  progress  of  civilization 
~^wer  than  under  any  other  circumstances  when 
t  similar  previous  advance  had  been  made. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  there  existed  within  those 
rode  and  gloomy  feudal  fortresses  a  principle  of  civ- 
ilization which  has  exerted  a  most  powerful  influ- 
once  in  modern  socie^.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
domestie  life  and  the  condition  of  women  have  at- 
tained a  much  higher  degree  of  importance  in  mod- 
em Europe  than  anywhere  else.  Of  the  causes  of 
the  importance  of  women  in  modem  Europe,  the 
life  of  the  feudal  lord  in  his  solitary  castle  must  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  principal. 

In  the  other  nations  that  have  made  most  advances 
in  civilization — ^the  Greeks  and  Romans, — as  .well 
u  in  those  that  more  resembled  in  their  mode  of 
iifis  the  feudal  society — the  men  were  too  much  oc- 
enpied  to  devote  much  time  and  attention  to  their 
wives  and  children  :*~- 

Smmi,  gowa,  gain,  gferr,  offer*d  In  rachanfa, 
Pndt,  fiuaa,  anbilioo  to  AU  ap  tba  hawrt. 

Here,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sword  was  the  only, 
and  that  not  a  constant  occupation, — and,  indeed, 
nther  an  aoinsement  than  an  occupation.  When 
the  feudal  baron  returned  from  any  of  his  wild  ad- 
ventures to  his  castle,  he  always  found  his  wife  and 
children  diere  to  receive  him — almost  his  only 
<<iuals,  his  only  intimates.  When  he  left  his  home, 
too,  b  search  of  adventures,  his  wife  remained  mis- 
^reas  of  the  castle,  the  representative  of  her  hus- 
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band,  charged  in  his  absence  with  the  services  and 
the  defence  of  the  fief.  Hence  the  examples  of 
displays  of  courage  and  dignity  which  we  meet  with 
in  women  of  this  period  to  a  greater  degree  than 
anywhere  else. 

Out  of  this  state  of  things  arose  the  order  and 
spirit  of  chivalry ;  the  latter  of  which  has  long  out- 
lived the  former,  and  has  certainly  performed  no 
mean  or  unimportant  part  in  the  drama  of  European 
civilization.  But  into  this  our  limits  do  not  permit 
us  to  enter  in  any  detail.  We  shall  content  our- 
selves with  stating  M.  Guizot's' opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject— ^which  is,  that  chivalry  was  not  the  result  of 
any  regular  design,  but  sprung  up  spontaneously  in 
the  interior  of  the  feudal  castles — a  consequence, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  the  ancient  German  customs — 
on  the  other,  of  the  relations  subsisting  between  the 
suzerain  and  his  vassals. 

Leaving  the  lordly  fortress,  let  us  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment among  the  population  inhabiting  the  cluster 
of  huts  that  are  closely  huddled  together  under  its 
walls,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  or  hill  on  which  it 
is  built.  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  deplorable 
condition  of  the  agricultural  population  in  the  times 
of  which  we  are  writing,  dates  from  the  destruction 
of  the  Roman  empire ;  that  the  progressive  devel- 
opment of  the  feudal  system  plunged  them  into  the 
state  in  which  we  find  them  from  the  sixth  to  the 
twelfth  century.  Von  Savigny,  and  after  him  M. 
Guizot,  have  completely  demonstrated  the  errone- 
ousness  of  this  opinion.  By  numerous  passages 
which  they  have  quoted  from  the  Theodosian  Code, 
from  the  code  and  novels  of  Justinian,  and  from  the 
Constitutions  of  Justinian  and  succeeding  emperors, 
they  have  shown  that,  at  least  during  the  latter  pe- 
riods of  the  Roman  rule,  the  condition  of  the  tillers 
of  the  soil,  of  the  coUmi,  was  almost  precisely  the 
same  as  it  was  afterward  under  the  feudal  system ; 
that  the  husbandman,  or  peasant.  Occupied  a  sort  of 
intermediate  position  between  that  of  the  freeman 
and  that  of  the  personal  slave,  corresponding  exactly 
to  that  of  the  class  in  the  feudal  times  described  in 
the  language  of  the  English  law  as  villains  regard" 
ant,  that  is,  annexed  to  the  manor  or  land ;  and  in- 
termediate between  freemen  and  the  class  described 
in  English  law  language  as  villains  in  gross,  who 
were  annexed  to  the  person  of  the  lord,  and  trans- 
ferable by  deed  from  one  owner  to  another.^  There 
was,  however,  this  diflference  between  the  condition 
of  the  Roman  colonus  and  that  of  the  feudal  villain. 
The  rent  which  the  Roman  colonus  paid  to  the  pro- 
prietor af  the  soil  was  a  fixed  sum;  but  the  tax 
which  he  paid  to  the  State  was  a  variable  one. 
When  the  northern  nations  came  into  the  Roman 
possessions,  they  left  the  coloni  pretty  much  as  they 
were ;  but  from  the  union  of  property  and  sove- 
reignty, which  we  have  already  adverted  to  as  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  feudal  system,  the  State 
and  the  owner  of  the  soil  became  to  the  tiller  of  the 
soil  identical.  Consequently,  the  variable  sura  which 
was  before  in  the  power  of  the  State,  passed  to  that 

1  Blarkstone,  C<nn.  b.  ii.  o.  6.  The  word  '*  lerf,"  often  oonfoandad 
with  **  Yillain  ragardant,"  or  "  colonvt,"  mrant  tha  lame  aa  "  villain 
in  groaa.** 
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of  the  owner ;  and  hence  the  peculiar  relations  long 
labsisting  between  the  feudal  lord  and  the  feudal 
nllain.  On  the  one  side,  unchecked  oppression,  in- 
solence, rapacity-— OQ  the  other,  helpless,  hopeless 
toil,  degradation  and  suffering. 

The  priest,  another  portion  of  this  little  society, 
was  not  likely,  M.  Guizot  thinks,  to  be  able  to  exer- 
cise much  influence  between  the  lord  and  his  vil- 
lains, although  the  church  ekercised  a  very  great 
influence  upon  European  civilization,  but  in  a  gen* 
oral  manner. 

We  now  pass  to  the  wider  feudal  society,  exhibit- 
ing the  relations  of  the  fief  owners  with  one  another. 
We  have  already  mentioned  tl^e  feudal  obligations 
of  service  on  the  one  side,  of  protection  on  the  other. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  raise  uprights  correspond- 
ing to  these  obligations,  and  to  establish  institutions 
that  might  protect  those  rights.  Thus  there  were 
certain  jurisdictions  appointed  to  decide  disputes 
and  adminbter  justice  among  the  owners  of  fiefs. 
And  thus  every  feudal. lord  of  some  consequence 
assembled  his  vassals  in  a  parliament,  to  treat  with 
them  of  the  afiairs  in  which  he  required  their  con- 
currence. It  is  to  be  understood  that  we  speak 
now  rather  of  what  was  the  case  in  France,  than  of 
any  state  of  things  that  ever  existed  in  England, 
either  before  or  after  the  coming  in  of  the  Normans ; 
but,  in  order  to  have  a  correct  idea  of  feudalism, 
we  must  study  it  in  its  pure  state,  and  it  never  was 
precisely  pure  in  England ;  and  this,  too,  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  understand  the  state  in  which  it 
existed  •  in  England,  inasmuch  as  to  know  anything 
in  a  modified,  it  should  first  be  studied  and  known^ 
in  a  simple  form. 

But,  to  give  efficacy  to  the  rights  and  obligations 
which  feudalism  professed  to  recognize,  one  indis- 
pensable element  was  wanting, — a  sovereign,  a  su- 
preme power.  Consequently,  whenever  any  mem- 
ber of  the  feudal  body  disliked  the  sentence  of  the 
court,  he  refused  to  comply  with  it,  and,  taking  ref- 
uge in  his  feudal  fastness,  set  it  at  defiance.  Some- 
times the  other  members  of  the  confederacy,  by 
uniting  tiieir  force  against  the  delinquent,  carried 
their  point,  but  that  war  a  work  of  time  and  difil- 
cuhy;  and  sometimes  they  failed,  and  the  obnox- 
ious member  of  their  body  succeeded  in  defying 
them.  The  histories  of  France  and  of  Scotland 
abound  In  examples  of  this.  Why  that  of  Engknd 
does  not  equaUy  abound  in  them,  why,  there,  the 
mzerain  became  really  the  sovereign,  we  wiU  now 
endeavor  to  explain. 

Any  of  the  great  feudatories  in  France  v^ns  much 
more  powerful,  in  relation  to  any  one  of  his  own 
immeitiate  vassals,  than  the  King  of  France  was 
in  relation  to  him.  Thus,  the  Duke  of  Normandy, 
for  example,  had  much  more  of  the  substance  of 
sovereignty  in  Normandy  than  the  King  of  France 
had  throughout  France.  This  power  the  Duke  of 
Normandy  retained  in  full :  afterward,  by  obtaining 
possession  of  England,  the  field  of  his  tuzeraineU 
became  greatiy  enlarged.  The  general  of  a  victo- 
rious army,  if  in  addition  to  his  military  he  pos- 
sesses political  talent,  may  make  his  power  almost 
coextensive  with  his  will.    This  was  the  case  with 


I  William  the  Norman,  who,  to  the  chai^eter  of  an 
able  military  leader,  united  that  of  a  cold^  hard,  fir- 
,  sighted  statesman.     The  consequence  vraa,  that  he 
was  able  to  retain  as  much  of  the  feudal  system, 
I  then  established  in  France,  as  tended  to  support  his 
power,  and  to  set  aside  or  alter  much  ef  it  whicii 
was  calculated  to  weaken  that  power.    For  exam- 
ple, it  was  a  principle  of  that  system,  %haft  fealty 
was  due  from  the  vassal  to  the  lord  of  whom  he 
immediately  held  his  land,  and  to  no  oilier.    Bat 
I  William  received  the  fealty  of  all  landholders  io 
I  England,  both  those  who  held  in  eapite  6r  in  chieC 
'  and  their  tenants  or  vassals.     This  vras  one  power- 
ful blow  struck  against  the  great  feudatories.    Mots' 
over,  tile  fiefs  of  the  Anglo-Norman  barons  were 
not  only  much  smaller  than  those  of  France,  bat 
they  were  dispersed  over  various  counties.^    These 
two  circumstances,  taken  along  with  the  preceding, 
must  have  had  a  powerful  effect  in  preventing  any 
one  of  the  vassals  of  the  crown  from  making  head 
against  it. 

Again,  there  were  certain  feudal  services  which, 
though  everywhere  due  to  feudal  royalty,  were, 
,  from  the  very  nature  of  feudalism,  as^  expfauneel 
'  above,  often  incapable  of  being  enforced   by  the 
feudal  kings  of  the  continent,  but  which  the  early 
I  Anglo-Norman  kings  were  in  a  condition  to  enforce. 
'  Their  vassals,  for  instance,  were  bound  to  atteod 
them  to  the  wars  for  forty  days  in  every  year,  if 
called  upon.     Then  there  were  the  pecuniary  pay- 
ments due  from  the  vassal  to  his  lord ;  and  tiie  va- 
rious profits  arising  from  wardship,  marriage,  and 
I  other  rights,  the  nature  of  which  will  be  exj^ned 
I  when  we-^eomo  to  speak  of  the  royal  revAnie;    Be- 
side all  this,  William  secured,  as  his  own  share  of 
the  Conquest,  1422  manors,  and  the  principal  towns 
I  of  the  kingdom.     The  forfeitures  of  the  insurgent 
I  Saxons  were  constantiy  adding  to  these  acquisitions. 
!  All  these  sources  of  revenue,  together  with  the  sale 
\  of  public  ofilces,  and  of  the  royal  protection  and 
I  justice,  and  the  grievous  imposition  upon  the  infe> 
\  rior*  subjects,  called  tallages,  secured  to  the  king  aa 
independent  power — a  power  against  which  any 
{ of  his  vassals,  however  great,  would  nitgly  be*  ss 
nothing. 

I      As  we  have  before  had  oocasion  to  remark,  their 
very  position,  in  the  midst;  of  a  conquered  but  spir- 
I  ited  and  wariike  peeplot  caused  the  great  vassals  of 
the  king  to  assemble  firequentiy  around  him.    There 
I  i»  reason  to  believe  that,  at  least  on  certain  solemn 
occasions,  all  the  immediate  vassals  of  v  the  king  had 
I  a  right  to  attend  his  great  oonnciL    Accorcfing  to 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  and  other  ancient  authorities, 
the  Conqueror  was  wont  <«  to  wear  his  crown,**  is 
it  is  expressed,  at  Christmas  in  the  city  of  Glonces- 
ter,  at  Easter  in  Winchester,  and  at  Whitsuntide 
in  Westminster.    On  these  occasions,  Malmsbuiy 
states,  all  the  spiritual  and  temporal  nobles  wars 
assemUed  and  feasted  by  the  king.    The^  same  cus- 
tom was  kept  up  by  William  Rufus,  and,  although 
discontinued  by  Henry  I.,  was  revived  hf  Stephen. 
Henry  H.  and  his  successors,  in  the  same  manner, 
used  to  call  their  nobles  around  them,  botii  at  tiieso 
1  DvgdalVt  Btronaffiw— Madax*^  Htitoiy  of  the  Eschflqoer. 
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greit  festifftb  and  6ti  other  oftcttsioids;  atid  dierie 
can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  accounts  of  contemporary 
writers,  that  consnltatiofi  on  (mblic  ailauwwas  always 
one  of  the  parposes  of  theere  meetings.  But  the 
fMl  power  of  aoch  a  parliament  could  not  have  been 
ooQBklerable.  The  king;  is  fitr  richer  and  moire'  pow- 
erful than  any  Of  his  vassals.  He  alone  makes  laws, 
levies  taxes,  rewards  with  lands,  punishes  with  ban- 
bhment  or  death.  He  is  supreme  judge  and  com- 
mtnder-in-chief,  as  well  as-  supreme  legislator, 
throQghout  his  dominions.^ 

Biofere  we  proceed  further  in  the  development  of 
ov  subject,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  examine 
the  machinery  by  which  he  puts  his  government  in 
motion  and  does  its  work.  It  is  the  "more  impor- 
tant diat  we  should  do  this,  as  the  explanation  we 
>re  about  to  give  is  the  analysis  of  a  system  out  of 
which  has  arisen  the  whole  machinery  which  has 

*  OluTiIW,  in  the  Prefac*  to  Mt  Trsetahu  it  Legih.  et  Cotuueftid , 
"Pnb  of  tba  will  of  the  prince  ns  Inw ;  vtinf  nlmoat  the  very  wordi 
«f  JaitiaiaB,  with  whose  Corpiu  Jnrii  be  leeins  to  hare  been  familiar. 


set  lb  motion  the  English  government  and  laws  from 
that  day  to  this. 

The  power  of  William  the  Confpieror  and  his 
iknmediate  successors  being,  as  we  9iave  seen,  not 
limited  by  any  other  power  within  the  realm  of 
EngUtad,  they  did  whatever  seemed  good  in  ^eir 
own  eyes.  If  they  chose,  therefore,  to  administer 
the  affi&irs  ef  state,  or  to  execute  justice  between 
subject  and  subject,  in  person,  they  did  so ;  or  if 
they  chose  to  delegate  any  of  those  functions  to 
their  officers,  they  did  so.  Among  our  early  Nor- 
man princes,  as  throughout  the  whole  of  fbudal 
Europe,  and  likewise,  as  we  have  seen,  under  the 
Roman  empire,  the  officers  of  state  were  the 
prince's  household  officers.  Thus  the  king's  trea- 
surer was  the  State  treasurer ;  the  king's  steward 
the  State^  steward ;  the  king's  secretary  the  State 
secretary  ;^  and  so  for  other  officers. 

»  The  Home  Secretary  was  at  flret  merely  the  derk  of  the  Privy 
Coancil.  The  King's  secretary,  or  clerk,  waa,  properly  speaking,  the 
Chancellor. 
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There  is  here  a  contrast  not  unworthy  of  remark 
between  the  Roman  polity  and  the  feudal.  In  the 
former  everything  bore  the  popular  stamp ;  in  the 
latter,  the  monarchical.     Thus,  instead  of  Prjetors, 

i^DILES,  QUATUOR  VIRI  VlARUM  PuBLICARUM   CU- 

RANDARUM,^  (the  Four  Curators  of  the  Public  Roads), 
we  have  the  Kino's  Justiciary,  the  Kino's  Cham* 
BERI.AIN,  the  Kino's  Forester  (now  Commission- 
ers of  Woods  and  Forests).  The  contrast  between 
the  results  is  also  striking.  Here  the  basis  of  the 
government  has  beeii  vndtning  from  the  first  Will- 
iam downward.  There  it  went  on  narrowing,  that 
is  with  some  oscillations,  till  it  ended  in  the  apex  of 
the  imperial  despotism. 

The  only  titles  of  nobility  at  this  period  were 
those  of  Baron  and  Earl,  or  Count ;  the  latter  being 
in  all  cases  either  the  possessor  or  at  least  the 
governor  of  a  county,  and  being  always  also  a 
Baron,  which  indeed  meant  no  more  than  a  person 
holding  lands  in  fee  of  a  superior  on  the  usual 
condition  of  military  service.  The  king's  barons 
were  the  tenants  of  the  crown,  or  the  tenants  in 
chief,  as  they  were  called,  just  as  other  tenanu 
were  the  barons  of  the  lordship  of  which  they  held. 
All  the  barons  of  the  crown,  among  whom  were  in- 
cluded the  bishops,  appear  to  have  constituted  what 
the  old  writers  call  the  Commune  Concilium,  or 
Common  Council  of  the  realm.  It  has  been  com- 
monly supposed  that  what  is  called  the  Curia  Regis 
(literally,  the  king's  council  or  senate)  was  a  differ- 
ent body  from  this ;  but  for  that  notion  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  foundation.*  The  ordinary  business 
of  the  state,  however,  was  certainly  mainly  con- 
ducted in  the  first  ages  after  the  Conquest  by  the 
great  officers  of  the  king's  court,  or,  which  is  much 
the  same  thing,  the  great  officers  of  the  king's 
household.  In  order  to  see  this  matter  in  a  clear 
light,  we  must  go  a  good  way  back.  The  Anglo- 
Normans  borrowed  from  tlie  Normans,  the  Nor- 
mans from  the  Franks;  and  the  Franks,  though 
doubtless,  like  other  people  in  a  similar  stage  of  civ- 
ilization, they  would  have  some  offices  attached  to 
the  persons  of  their  kings,  which  they  retained  after 
their  conquest  over  the  Roman  territory  (that  they 
had  such,  is  implied  in  the  names  seneschal,  mar- 
eschal);  yet  they  unquestionably  borrowed  that 
complex  graduated  system  of  officers  and  ranks 
from  the  courts  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

The  English  lawyers  and  legal  antiquaries  have 
produced  between  them  almost  inextricable  confu- 
sion on  the  subject  of  some  of  these  ofiQces.  Ma- 
dox,  who,  in  an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  has  done 
the  most  for  this  subject,  and  whom  Blackstone 
and  others  seem  to  have  followed,  in  his  History 
of  the  Exchequer,  places  the  great  officers  of  the 
king's  court  in  the  following  order : — 1.  The  High 
Justiciary,  or  High  Justiciar,  as  he  writes  it.  2.  The 
Constable.  3.  The  Mareschall.  4.  The  Senes- 
chall,  or  Dapifer.  5.  The  Chamberlain.  6.  The 
Chancellour.    7.  The  Treasurer.    Instead  of  this 

^  Ileineoc.  Hist.  Jar.  Rom.  $  55  «t  leq.,  and  1.  2,  ^  30  D.  <ie  orig.  jttr, 
*  8«e  this  point  eitabliihed  in  a  Ytry  learned  and  able  Article  on 

the  History  of  Uie  English  Legislature  in  the  Edinbargh  Review, 
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classification  we  shall  substitute  the  following,  for 
reasons  which  will  be  given  immediately :  1.  The 
Grand  Seneschall,  or  Dapifer  AngU^e,  2.  Tbe 
High  Justiciary.  3.  The  Seneschall,  or  Dapifer 
Regis,  4.  The  Constable.  5.  The  MareschalL 
6.  The  Chamberlain.  7.  The  Chancellor.  8.  Tbe 
Treasurer. 

1.  The  Grand  Seneschall,  or  Dapifer — Sena- 
callus,  or  Dapifer^  Anglia;  in  modem  phraseo- 
logy, the  Lord  High  Steward — comes  palatii,  major 
domus  regia,  or  maire  du  palais.  The  word  sene- 
schalck,  about  the  etymology  of  which  opinions  xbtj 
somewhat,  meant  originally  a  sort  of  steward  in  the 
household  of  the  Frank  kings.  After  their  coo- 
quest  of  Gaul,  it  came  to  signify  a  high  pcrfiticil 
dignity.  Dapifer,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  note, 
means  the  same  thing,  being  the  Latin  synooyiii 
for  it.  This  officer  was  the  highest  in  the  Sute 
after  the  king,  executing  all  the  chief  offices  of  the 
kingdom  as  the  king's  representative.  He  was  not 
only  at  the  head  of  the  king's  palace,  but  of  all  the 
departments  of  the  State,  civU  and  military,  chief 
administrator  of  justice,  and  leader  of  the  armies  in 
war.  This  is  proved  not  only  to  have  been  the 
case  in  France  by  Ducange  and  other  high  authori- 
ties, as  well  as  by  the  public  records  of  that  king- 
dom,' but  to  have  been  so  also  in  England,  by  a  doc- 
ument published  By  Madox  himself,  from  the  black 
and  red  books  of  the  Exchequer — ^to  wit,  the  cele- 
brated Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  written  in  the  time 
of  Henry  II. ;'  and  likewise  by  certain  MSS.  pre- 
served in  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  collection  in  the 
British  Museum,  particularly  an  old  MS.,  entitled, 
t*  Quis  sit  Seneschallus  Anglise,  et  quid  ejus  ofli- 
cinm."*  Consequently,  Madox  is  wrong,  when  he 
says  (Hist.  Excheq.  p.  28)  that  in  the  reign  of  Will- 
iam I.  William  Fitz-Osbem  was  the  king's  con- 

^  That  these  terms  are  synonymons,  is  shown  bj  Dacangv,  Spel* 
man,  dfcc  Dapifer  seems  to  have  been  introdoced  wh«B  a  Latin  void 
came  to  be  wanted  for  seneschall,  and  was  adopted  for  want  of  abeUf  r, 
there  being  no  Latin  term  ezactlj  corresponding.  Dapifer  hss  bees 
ignorantly  translated  "  sewer**  by  Dugdale  and  others  ;  whereas  sewer, 
so  far  from  meaning  seneschall,  means  only  4eitycr  trmmckamtt  an  officsr 
a  great  many  degrees  below  the  aenescfaall.  See  Docaage,  ad  roe. 
Dapifer  S«n**€aihu ;  Spelman,  ad  voc.  De^ftr,  C^pttmUi  JuMtUiaria, 
SenescalluM  ;  and  Dpgdale's  Baronage. 

*  Dncange  Gloss,  ad  yoo.  D^fer  et  Senesoalhw.  See  also  the 
Grand  Coustomier  de  Normandie,  c.  z.  "  Solebat  amem  aatiqvitus 
quidam  jasticiarios  predictis  tuperior  per  Normaniam  disenrrere  qoi 
seoeschajlas  prineipis  Tocabatnr." — Goaf.  La  Contnme  Refonttii  ds 
Normandie  commentAe  par  Baanage,  t.  i.  p.  t,  ed.  S  (Seneschal).  See 
also  the  charters  of  the  Tarioos  Frank  liings,  in  the  witarssinf  ol 
which  the  name  of  the  seneschal  or  dapifer  (sometimes  the  one  word 
is  used,  sometimes  the  other)  always  stands  before  thoee  of  all  tbt 
other  great  officen.  It  is  tight  to  add,  that  in  the  English  cbsiteis 
the  name  of  the  dapifer,  or  seneschal,  does  not  weartflWy  stand  so  hif  h 
as  in  the  French. 

a  Madox,  Hist.  Czcliequer  (edition  1711).  Bee  also  Co.  Litt  foL 
61  a,  for  some  account  of  the  judida]  part  of  the  office  of  senesebsl,  or 
steward,  and  some  attempts  at  the  etymology  of  the  wotd,  which,  how* 
ever,  are  not  very  successful. 

«  Cotton  MS.  Vespasian,  b.  vii.  fd.  W  b.  It  will  also  be  foand  is 
Harl.  MSS.,  805,  lbl.48,  transcribed  in  a  modem  hand  by  D'E««c, 
who  sapposed  it  to  be  of  the  age  of  Edw.  U.  See  also  Cotton  MS. 
Titus  C.  pasnmt  at  the  beginning  of  wbich  volume  there  is  a  veQ" 
written  tract,  which  contains  the  moat  satisfactory  account  ws  ha** 
met  with  of  the  sub^t.  There  is  also  a  tract  entitled  '*  Sobubos 
Anglia  Seoesehallaa,**  in  Somen*  Tracts,  vol.  viii.  AU  these  sgres  ia 
one  thing,  viz. — the  vastness  and  paramount  nature  of  the  aothflritj 
originaVy  wielded  by  the  high  steward,  though  none  of  them  szpluB 
the  anomaly  of  the  coSxtstence  of  such  an  officer  as  the  high  juiticiiiT' 
This  we  hope  we  ihall  sow  be  enabled  to  do. 
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stable,  hecause  he  is  called  magister  militum.  The 
fact  is,  that  ib  the  very  same  passage  (of  Ordericus 
Vitalis)  he  is  called  Normannia  Dapifsr,  in  virtue 
of  which  office  he  would  be  magister  militum.  It 
was  Dot  till  afterward  that  the  constable  became 
magister  militum,  being  originally  an  officer  subor- 
diDate  to  the  dapifer. 

By  the  nature  of  feudalism,  everything  had  a 
tendency,  as  we  remarked  before,  to  be  given  in 
fief.  Among  other  things,  the  office  of  seneschal 
waa  given  in  fief  too,  and  became  hereditary  among 
the  Franks,  Normans,  and  at  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land, among  the  Anglo-Normans.  In  France, 
under  the  Merovingian  dynasty,  the  office  was  in 
the  family  of  Charles  Martel,  from  whom  sprung 
the  Carlovingian*  dynasty;  afterward  the  Planta- 
genet  counts  of  Anjou  were  hereditary  seneschals  of 
France;  and  in  England  this  high  office  was  granted 
by  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  Grantmesnils,  and 
thence  came  by  marriage  to  the  earls  of  Leicester. 
After  the  attainder  of  the  family  of  Montfort,  earls 
of  Leicester,  the  office  was  given  to  Edmund,  the 
second  son  of  King  Henry  III.,  and  it  then  re- 
mained in  the  royal  family  till  its  abolition  — 
Thonus  Pbntagenet,  second  son  of  King  Henry 
IV.,  being  the  last  permanent  High  Steward. 
The  office  has  been  since  conferred  only  for  special 
occasioDs. 

In  France,  when  the  office  became  hereditary  in 
the  counts  of  Anjou,  it  soon  became  necessary,  for 
various  reasons,  to  have  another  seneschal,  or  dapi- 
fer, beside  the  hereditary  one;  and  this  officer, 
whether  he  be  considered  as  the  representative  or 
IS  the  deputy  of  the  hereditary  seneschal,  still  took 
precedence,  as  appears  from  the  charters  of  the 
French  king,  of  all  the  other  great  officers  of  state. 
Id  England  also,  iM>mething  of  the  same  kind  took 
place,  but  with  this  difference — that  the  various 
fbnctions  of  the  original  grand  seneschal,  or  Senes- 
cailus  AngluCy  were  divided  into  two  parts,  and 
committed  to  two  distinct  officers  as  his  repre- 
seotatiTes;  the  judicial  functions  b^ing  committed 
to  an  officer  styled  the  High,  or  rather  Chief  Justi- 
ciary; the  administrative  and  those  relating  to  the 
affairs  of  the  king's  palace  or  household,  to  an 
officer  styled,  nor  the  Senescallus  Anglia,  but  the 
wnescalhw,  or  dapifer  Regis}  This  explanation 
win  be  found  completely  to  remove  the  confusion 
that  has  so  long  prevailed  among  the  English  his- 
torians, antiquaries,  and  lawyers  on  tliis  subject. 
Our  view  of  the  subject^  if  it  needed  it,  would  be 
corroborated  by  the  high  privileges  of  the  officer 
created  in  later  times,  to  preside  in  the  House  of 
Lords  at  State  Trials,  which  officer,  be  it  observed, 
ii  not  "High  Justiciary,"  but  "Lord  High  Stew- 
ard;* that  is,  "  SenescaUus  AngUa:*  This  expla- 
nation also  removes  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for 
the  extraordinary  powers  of  the  Lord  High  Stew- 
ard's court,  which  some  English  lawyers  have  at- 
tempted to  get  over,  by  saying  that  the  Lord  High 
Steward  succeeded  to  some  of  the  powers  of  the 
"jgh  Justiciary,   whereas   he   merely   exercises 

■  AmoBj  m^y  ^\^cJ  prooft  of  tliii,  tee   Modox's  Form.  Anglic , 
.xmx. 


powers  which  he  had  delegated  to  the  High  Jus« 
ticiary.* 

We  would  add  a  reflection  which  will  make  appa- 
rent to  every  one  the  vast  power  anciently  attached 
to  this  high  office  of  seneschal,  dapifer,  or  steward. 
To  two  of  the  most  illustrious  royal  lines  of  modern 
Europe,  the  Carlovingians  and  Plantagenets,'  it 
served  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  throne.  It  was  for 
fear  of  its  again  doing  the  same  thing  to  the  House 
of  Montfort,  earls  of  Leicester,  that  the  office  was 
first  taken  into  the  royal  family,  and  afterward  abol^ 
ished  in  England.  And  the  very  name  of  the 
House  of  Stuart  came  from  their  holding  the  office 
of  Steward  of  Scotland. 

II.  The  Chief  Justiciary — Capitalis  Justitiarius. 
This  officer  was  usually  a  person  who  had  given 
special  attention  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence.  As 
the  representative  of  the  judicial  portion  of  the 
Grand  SeneschaPs  power,  his  authority  extended 
over  every  court  in  the  kingdom.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  persons  i^ho  filled  this  high  office  was 
Ranulph  de  Glanville,  to  whom  is  usually  attributed 
the  Tractalus  de  Legibus  et  Consuetudinihtis  An- 
glia,  the  oldest  English  law  book  extant.  The  two 
offices  of  Chief  Justiciary  and  Dapifer  seem  to 
have  been  sometimes  filled  by  the  same  person; 
Kanulf  de  Glanville  seems  to  have  been  at  the  same 
time  High  Justiciary  and  Dapifer.' 

III.  The  Seneschal,  or  Dapifer  Regis,  —  That 
the  functions  of  this  officer,  as  the  representative 
of  that  portion  of  the  Grand  Seneschal's  authority, 
were  political,  and  not  merely,  like  those  of  the 
present  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household,  confined 
to  matters  connected  with  the  king^s  household,  is 
proved  from  the  constant  appearance  of  his  name 
in  the  charters  and  other  important  public  docu- 
ments of  the  time.  His  relative  position  with 
regard  to  the  Mareschal  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  Britton :  *•*■  We  ordain  also,  that  the 
Earl  of  Norfolk  (Marshal)  shall,  either  by  himself 
or  his  deputy  (being  a  knight),  be  attendant  upon 
us  and  our  Steward,  to  execute  our  commands,  and 
the  attachments  and  executions  of  our  judgments, 
and  those  of  our  Steward,  throughout  the  verge  of 
our  palace,  so  long  as  he  shall  hold  the  office  of 
Marshal."* 

IV.  The  Constable — Comes  Stabuli, — An  officer 
who  originally  had  the  care  of  the  king's  stable  and 
horses ;'  afterward,  as  the  power  of  the  Seneschal 
dechned,  leader  of  the  armies,  or,  at  least,  holding 
certain  posts  of  honor  in  them  —  as,  for  instance, 
leading  the  vanguard  in  an  advance,  the  rearguard 
in  a  retreat, 

V.  The  Mareschallj  or  Marshal;  from  Ger- 
man march  or  marach,  horse,  and  schalch,  mas- 

^  See  a  Disqaisitioa  on  the  Oifioe  of  Lord  High  Steward,  by  Mr. 
Amos,  in  Phillipe'  State  Triali,  Appendix.  yoI.  ii.  Mr.  Amos  falls  into 
the  nsnal  error  of  suppusingr  that  the  jadicial  anthority  of  the  Lord 
High  Steward  **  grew  out  of  that  which  appertained  to  4he  Chief  Jus- 
ticiar at  the  period  when  the  latter  ofllee  was  abolished." 

s  Charles  Martel  was  moire  du  palait,  at  seneschal,  to  the  Memrin- 
gian  kings,  and  the  Plantagenets,  counts  of  Aiijou,  were  seneschals  of 
France.  The  eldest  son  of  Henry  II.  is  said  to  have  actually  performed 
the  duties  of  the  office  to  the  French  king. 

s  Hadox,  p.  S5.    Beames*  Glanville,  Introd.  p.  13 
I      *  Brilton,  fol.  1,  b  *  Ducaiigr,  ad  voc 
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ter.^  Madox*  Bays  mareschall  is  a  general  name  for 
several  officers  employed  about  horses,  game,  &c. 
For  some  time  the  Mareschall  was  an  officer  subordi- 
nate, in  the  leading  of  the  armies,  to  the  Constable. 

VJ.  T^  Chamberlain, — This  requires  litde  ex- 
planation. It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  while 
some  of  his  functions  belonged  to  the  king's  house- 
hold, others  belonged  to  the  Exchequer. 

VII.  The  ChanceUar. — This  officer  did  not  enjoy 
by  any  means  'the  same  importance  in  early  times 
which  he  afterward  obtained.  There  was  an  officer 
about  the  court  in  later  times  whose  functions  and 
even  whoi^e  title  will  furnish  a  good  idea  of  what 
the  chancellor  originally  was.  This  was  the  «« clerk 
of  the  closet,"  a  sort  of  confidential  chaplain  or 
(before  the  Reformation)  confessor  to  the  king,  oc- 
casionally employed  by  him  as  secretary,  or  clerk, 
in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term.  In  this  capacity 
the  Chancellor  applied  the  king's  great  seal  to  char- 
ters and  other  public  documents.  But,  as  Madox 
observes,  *«  the  chancellorship,  from  a  small  begin- 
ning, became,  in  process  of  time,  an  office  of  great 
dignity  and  preeminence.'"  When  the  grandeur  of 
the  Seneschal  and  High  Justiciary  began  to  decline, 
the  power  of  the  Chancellor  gradually  increased,  un- 
til it  at  last  approached  to  within  a  certain  distance 
of— for  it  has  never  come  up  to  by  many  steps — that 
portion  of  the  authority  of  the  Great  Seneschal 
which  was  represented  by  the  High  Justiciary. 
The  Chancellor  up  to  a  late  period  was  a  church- 
man. He  was  ex  officio  chief  of  the  king's  chapel.^ 
He  -also  was  wont  to  act  with  the  High  Justiciary 
and  other  great  officers  in  matters  of  revenue  at  the 
Exchequer.* 

Of  the  Chancellor,  we  shall  add  one  curious  fact, 
given  from  an  ancient  memorial  by  Madox.  **  The 
Chancellor  has  five  shillings  a  day,  and  so  much  in 
simnells  (a  sort  of  sweet  biscuit),  wine,  and  other 
small  things."^ 

VIII.  The  Treasurer. — He  was  mostly  an  eccle- 
siastic. Anciently  it  seems  to  have  been  the  duty 
of  the  Treasurer  to  act  with  the  other  barons  at  the 
Exchequer  in  the  management  of  the  king's  reve- 
nue.* The  dignity  of  the  Treasurer,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Chancellor,  was  by  no  means,  however, 
what  it  became  afterward,  he  being  an  officer  sub- 
ordmate  to  the  Chamberlain,  and  more  so  to  the 
Seneschal.  But  in  the  mutations  brought  about  by 
time,  which  often  decrees  that  the  first  shall  be  last 
and  the  last  first,  the  Chancellor  has  become  (after 
the  king),  in  point  of  dignity,  the  first  officer  of  the 
state ;  and  the  Treasurer,  or  rather  only  a  portion 
of  him — namely,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury-— 
the  first  in  political  power ;  while  the  Lord  Steward 
and  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  Household,  and  the 
Earl  Marshal  (albeit  the  last  has  become  hereditary 
in  a  potent  housb  of  high  and  comparatively  ancient 
nobility),  are  little  more  than  old  lumber;  and  the 
High  Steward,  to  all  ordinary  intents  and  purposes, 
is  no  longer  in  existence. 

•  Dnrance,  ad  voe.  MaretcaJkU. 

a  Hwt.  Excheq.  chap.  ii.  p.  30.    Edit.  1711. 

3  Hist.  Ezch«q.  p.  43.  «  Madox,  p.  43. 

•  Madox,  p.  4S.  •  Ibid.  p.  131  ^  ibid.  p.  55. 


These  high  officers  seem  not  only  to  have  attended, 
each  in  his  department,  to  all  the  public  basioeis 
which  is  commonly  understood  at  present  to  M 
under  the  province  of  the  king's  miniaters,  but  aim 
to  the  hearing  and  decision  of  causes  between  suit- 
ors— ^to  have,  in  otiher  words,  fulfilled  the  judicial 
as  well  as  the  administrative  office.  The  court  of 
justice  which  was  thus  formed  was  originally  held 
in  the  king's  palace  or  wherever  he  happened  to  be 
in  person.  There  was  a  particular  bsanch  of  it  held 
in  a  particular  part  of  the  palace,  in  which  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  revenue  were  traiwacted,  and 
which,  though  composed  of  nearly  the  same  persoio, 
was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Exchequer. 

Among  the  things  that  most  strike  its  on  first  look- 
ing at  this  period  of  our  legal  and  judicial  hifttory 
are  the  substitution  of  general  and  central  for  local 
judicatures,  and  the  appointment  of  judgeeregalariy 
trained  to  a  knowledge  of  the  law  to  preside  in  the 
several  courts.  Soon  after  the  Conquest  great  io- 
conveniences  appear  to  have  been  felt  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  the  county  coorta,  hundred 
courts,  and  courts  baron.  These  inconveniences 
arose  from  rarious  causes,  of  which  the  principal, 
according  to  Sir  Matthew  Hale,^  were  the  diree 
following :  —  1st.  The  ionoraivce  of  the  judges, 
who  were  the  freeholders  of  the  county.  *«  For," 
says  Hale,  •«  although  the  alderman  or  chief  coasts- 
ble  of  every  hundred  was  always  to  be  a  man  learned 
in  the  laws,  and  although  not  only  the  freeholders, 
but  the  bishops,  barons,  and  great  men,  were,  by 
tile  laws  of  King  Henry  I.,  appointed  to  attend  the 
county  court,  yet  they  seldom  attended  there,  or, 
if  they  did,  in  process  of  time  they  neglected  to 
study  the  English  laws,  as  great  men  uaually  do.** 
2dly.  The  great  variety  of  laws,  the  eflect  of 
several  independent  jurisdictions.  Gkniille  says, 
«*  The  customs  of  the-lorda*  courts  are  so  numerous 
and  various  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  reduce 
them  into  writing."*  3dly.  The  corruption  and  in- 
timidation  practiced ;  for  all  the  busineas  of  any 
moment  was  carried  by  parties  and  factions. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  we  are  to.  seek  for 
the  main  causes  of  the  subversion  of  the  ancient 
system  in  certain  changes  which  the  very  principle 
of  that  system  was  itself  producing,  -and  which  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  consider. 

Of  these  changes  the  most  important  and  funda- 
mental was  the  establishment  of  the  trial  by  jury. 
It  haa  been  explained,  in  the  preceding  book,  that 
the  essential  principle  of  th<D  original  Saxon  mode  of 
trial  was  the  submission  of  the  matter  in  dispute, 
in  some  form  or  otiiier,  to  what  was  held  to  be  the 
arbitration  of  Heaven.  There  was  no  interference 
of  the  human  judgment — ^no  attempt  to  arrive  at  the 
truth  by  weighing  and  comparing  the  adverse  prob- 
abilities ;  the  question  was  not  held  to  be  a  question 
of  probabilities  at  all ;  it  waa  conceived  to  be  capable 
of  a  solution  as  certain  as  any  question  in  arithmetic. 
The  decision  was  left  not  to  the  fallible  judgment 
of  man,  but,  as  was  behoved,  to  the  infiillible  judg- 
ment of  the  Deity.    As  long  as  this  belief  subsisted 

>  Hiftory  of  the  Common  Law  of  England,  c.  7. 
*  Lib.  xii.  c.  S.— Boamei*  Tnuulation. 
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univQraanj,  it  ia  evident,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
flerred,  that  no  mode  of  trial  proceeding  upon  a 
difierant.principle  could  well  come  into  uae.     Men 
woold  not  readily  relinquish  a  method  which  af- 
forded th«m  in  all  cases  a  certain  determination  of 
the  matter,  for  one  which  afforded  them  only  a 
doubtful  determination  of  it.    They  would  not  easily 
be  disposed  to  remain  satisfied  with  a  decision  which 
might  be  wrong,  while'  they  belieyed  that  they  had 
it  in  their  power  to  obtain  one  that  could  not  but  be 
light    That  belief,  however,  was  so  entirely  founded 
in  ignorance  and  superstition,  that  it  of  necessity 
decayed  in  the  light  of  increasing  knowledge  and 
ciritisatioB ;  even  the  results  of  the  trials  at  law  that 
^are  founded  on  it  would  themselves  be  constantly 
ninng  suspicions  of  its  fiiUacy.   Nevertheless,  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  not  any  general 
conviction  of  the  absurdity  of  the  ordeal,  or  of  the 
vuiity  of  the  imagination  on  which  the  use  of  it 
rested,  that  led  first  to  its  discouragement,  and 
eventually  to  its  entire  abandonment.    If  such  a 
coDviction  had  been  arrived  at,  the  practice  would 
have  been  given  up  at  once,  as  one  wholly  irrational 
and  iniquitous.     But  this  was  not  the  course  taken. 
Id  the  first  instance,  the  legislature  only  interfered 
to  narrow  the  application  of  the  ordeal,  and  the 
church  to  discountenance  the  frequent  or  indis- 
criminate resort  to  it.    It  is  evident  that  the  popukr 
pMJndice  in  ite  favor  could  not  yet  be  attacked  in 
front.    Its  folly  was.  discerned  by  the  ruling  and 
more  enlightened  part  of  the  community ;. and  the 
government  and  the  church,  even  if  either  or  both 
may  be  supposed  to  have  had  an  interest  in  keeping 
it  up  as  a  convenient  instrument  of  control,  must 
have  perceived  that  it  was  one  which  could  not  be 
much  longer  left  in  their  hands ;  but  they  did  not, 
for. all  that,  announce  that  the  supposed  judgment 
of  Heaven  was  really  nothing'of  the  kind.    If  they 
had,  they  would  have  offended  what  was  yet  the 
general  sentiment,  and  their  announcement  would 
probably  have  been  received  with  incredulity  and 
«com.    Beside,  there  would  be  a  natural  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  those  by  whom  the  ordeal  had  been 
hitbsrto  sanctioned  and  upheld  to  make  a  frank 
sckoowMgment  that  it  was  all  a  solemn  mockery. 
They  therefore  took  another  course.    The  cl&rgy 
began  to  preach  against  the  ordeal,  not  as  being 
sbeurd,  but  as  being  impious;  they  did  not  deny  its 
efficacy,  as  an  appeal  to  Heaven,  but  they  endeavored 
to  show  that  it  was.  an  appeal  which, .  in  ordinary 
dncnmstances,  at  least,  it  was  sinful  in  human  beings 
to  make.    They  may  possibly  also  have  sometimes 
iaaimiated  that  one  of  the  consequences  x>f  its  abuse 
^voold  be  its  frequent  failure — that  the  Deity  would 
not  consent  to  favor  with  a  true  decision  of  their 
ctnae  the  parties  who  thus  improperly  called  upon 
bim.    Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  only  afber  a  long 
coarse  of  partial  opposition  to  the  ordeal  that  the 
church  ventured  finally  and  distinctly  to  prohibit  its 
nse.    It  did  do  this  at  last,  however,  by  the  18th 
canoo  of  the  Fourth  Council  of  Lateran,  published 
in  November,  1215. 

Meanwhile,  the  ordeal  had  been  gradually  falling 
Bore  and  more  into  disuse  under  the  operation  of 


various  causes.  The  discouragement  of  it  by  the 
church,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  feeling  upon  which 
that  discouragement  was  professedly  grounded, 
would,  no  doubt,  have  a  powerful  effect  in  indispo- 
sing the  public  mind  toward  such  a  mode  of  trial 
except  in  very  extraordinary  .circumstances.  Then, 
the  conviction  of  its  inherent  absurdity,  and  utter 
unsuitableness  in  any  circumstances,  was  uf  course 
growing  and  extending  itself.  Beside,  it  was  not 
necessary,  in  order  to  be  opposed,  altogether  to  the 
ordeal  as  a  mode  of  trying  causes,  that  a  person 
should  be  a  disbeliever  in  the  assumed  principle  of 
that  kind  of  trial.  That  princij^  was,  that  the 
Deity,  if  fairly  appealed  to,  would  work  a  miracle 
in  vindication  of  the  innocent  par^ — ^wonld  prevent 
the  boiling  water  from  scalding  him,  or  the  red-hot 
iron  from  burning  him.  This  might  be  granted ;  and 
still  the  ordeal  might  be  objected  to  on  the  ground 
that  there  was,  and  could  be,  no  security  for  its 
being  in  any  case  a  fair  submission  of  the  matter  to 
the  arbitration  of  Heaven.  It  might  be  alleged  that, 
from  the  way  in  which  the  matter  was  managed, 
the  result  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  function* 
aries  who  superintended  the  process.  The  histo- 
rian Eadmer  relates,  as  an  instance  of  the  daring 
impiety  of  William  Itufus,  that  upon  one  occasion, 
when  about  fifty  Englishmen,  of  good  quality  and 
fortune,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  tried  for  killing 
his  deer,  by  the  ordeal  of  hot  iron,  had  all  come  off 
unbnmt,  and  were  consequently  acquitted,  that  king 
declared  he  would  have  them  tried  again  by  another 
mode,  and  not  by  this  pretended  judgment  of  God, 
which  was  made  favorable  or  unfavorable  at  any 
man's  pleasure.  Yet  Rufus  here  did  not  dispute 
the  efiicaoy  of  the  ordeal  if  it  had  been  fairly  man- 
aged ;  he  did  not  deny  that  Heaven,  if  appealed  to, 
would  pronounce  a  just  decision,  and  would  even,  if 
necessary,  work  a  miracle  for  that  purpose ;  he  only 
denied  that  the  professed  appeal  to  Heaven  was 
xeally  made.  And  this  was  a  suspicion  that  was,  no 
doubt,  very  -generally  entertained. 

The  gradual  extinction,  however,  of  the  practice 
of  trying  causes  by  appeal  to  the  judgment  of 
Heaven  was  mainly  brought  about  by  the  natural 
development  of  the  principle  of  that  mode  of  trial 
itself.  And  this  is  the  most  curious  point  in  the 
inquiry,  and  that  which  is  most  deserving  of  at- 
tention. It  has  been  shown  in  the  former  Book 
that  the  manner  in  which  what  we  should  now  call 
evidence  originally  obtained  admission  in  trials  at 
law  was  by  its  assuming  the  form  of  an  appeal  to 
Heaven ;  that  is  to  say,  it  obtained  admission  on  the 
only  principle  then  recognized, — ^the  principle  of  the 
ordeal.  In  a  criminal  case,  instead  of  the  ordeal  of 
water  or  iron  being  at  once  resorted  to,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  avoid  that  expedient,  and  to  decide  the 
case  by  a  contest  of  oaths  between  the  authors  of 
the  charge  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  accused  party 
and  his  friends  on  the  .other:  it  was  only  in  the 
event  of  the  charge  not  being  established  by  this 
preliminary  process  that  the  trial  was  caried  far- 
ther. But  the  persons  who  thus  swore  were  not 
at  first  witnesses  at  all :  they  did  not  profess  to  tes- 
tify to  the  facts  at  issue  upon  their  own  knowledge ; 
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all  that  they  declared  was,  those  on  the  one  side 
their  belief  in  the  guilt,  those  on  the  other  their 
belief  in  the  innocence  of  the  accused.  Nor  was 
their  testimony  considered  and  weighed  by  any  act 
of  the  judgment ;  their  testimony,  properly  speak- 
ing, was  not  estimated  at  all,  but  they  themselves 
were  counted  and  valued,  each  man  according  to  his 
••  were,*'  or  the  legal  worth  at  which  he  was  rated 
according  to  his  rank  in  society.  This,  therefore, 
was  not  the  hearing  of  evidence  in  any  sense ;  it 
was  merely  another  mode  of  appealing  to  Heaven, 
which  it  was  supposed  would  no  more  suffer  the 
guilty  party  to  come  off  victor .  in  this  contest  of 
oaths  than  it  would  fail  to  vindicate  the  innocent  in 
the  ordeal  of  (ire  or  water.  Nevertheless,  this  me- 
thod of  compurgation,  as  it  was  called,  could  scarcely 
flEiil  to  lead,  in  course  of  time,  to  a  further  innova- 
tion. The  person  pledging  his  faith  in  favor  of  the 
one  side  or  the  other,  with  an  evident  or  understood 
knowledge  of  the  facts  bearing  on  the  question  at 
issue,  would  inevitably  make  a  stronger  impression 
upon  the  court  than  the  person  manifestly  destitute 
of  such  knowledge  who  presented  himself  to  make 
a  similar  or  an  opposite  deposition :  this  would  hap- 
pen even  while  the  letter  and  practice  of  the  law 
made  no  distinction  on  that  ground  between  the 
two  deponents.  The  bringing  forward  of  persons 
tq  make  their  depositions  who  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  facts  of  the  case  would,  in  this  way,  be- 
come disreputable,  and  gradually  fall  into  disuse,  till 
at  length  the  deponents  on  both  sides,  though  still 
only  called  upon  to  make  oath  to  their  belief  in  the 
statement  of  the  one  party  or  of  the  other,  would 
be  almost  always  understood  to  speak  not  merely 
from  partiality  to  the  party  whom  their  declarations 
were  to  benefit,  or  from  a  general  confidenoe  in  his 
credibility,  but  from  their  own  knowledge  of  the 
disputed  facts.  In  truth,  a  person  ignorant  of  the 
facts  would,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  scarcely  dare 
now  to  present  himself  to  make  oath  in  opposition 
to  one  to  whom  the  facts  were  well  known.  Here, 
then,  we  have  the  deponents  on  both  sides  already 
turned  into  witnesses  even  before  the  law  yet  de- 
mands their  testimony.  But,  this  point  arrived  at, 
it  is  impossible  that  the  next  step  should  be  long  de- 
layed. The  witnesses,  that  is  the  persons*  having  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  being  thus  brought  before 
the  court,  would  naturally  be  led  by  degrees  to  ex- 
tend their  depositions  beyond  a  mere  general  decla- 
ration in  support  of  either  party ;  they  would  pro- 
ceed to  state  the  grounds  of  the  belief  which  they 
made  oath  that  they  entertained ;  in  other  words, 
they  would  state  the  facts  which  they  knew  in  re- 
lation to  the  cause, — they  would  give  their  testimony 
as  weU  as  their  depesitions.  Evidence  having  thus 
once  obtained  admission,  however  irregularly,  and 
with  however  little  legal  efficacy  in  the  first  instance, 
would  speedily  come  to  be  received  as  of  weight  in 
the  decision  of  the  cause,  and  would  then  be  de- 
manded as  indispensable.  But  this  change  would 
render  necessary  other  important  changes. 

So  long  as  causes  were  tried  on  the  principle  of 
submitting  the  matter  in  dispute,  in  some  form  or 
other,  to  the  arbitration  of  Heaven,  no  functionaries 


that  could  properly  be  called  judges  were  required 
in  the  courts  of  law.  There  might  be  a  penon  to 
preside,  and  to  declare  or  make  publicly  known  the 
result  of  the  process  which  had  been  gone  through; 
but  no  exercise  of  the  judgmept  was  demanded  either 
here  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  proceedings.  The 
whole  affair,  as  already  observed,  was  of  the  nature 
of  a  chemical  experiment,  or  an  arithmetical  caicn- 
lation ;  it  was  conducted  according  to  certain  fixed 
rules,  or  might  be  said  to  carry  on  itself;  and  the 
ascertainment  of  the  result  was  merely  a  matter  of 
observation,  and  of  observation  of  the  easiest  kind. 
Under  this  state  of  things  therefore,  all  kinds  of 
causes  were  tried  at  popular  meetings— «t  the  wit^ 
enagemot,  and  the  shiremote,  and  the  other  assem- 
blies of  the  same  kind ;  and  the  judgment  passed  in 
each  case  might  as  truly  be  said  to  be  that  of  the 
attending  crowd  as  that  of  the  members  of  the 
court.  It  was  really  the  judgment  neither  of  the 
one  nor  of  the  other,  nor  was  it  so  considered;  it 
was  called  not  the  judgment  of  man  at  all,  but  the 
judgment  of  God.  But  as  soon  as  the  principle  of 
the  appeal  to  Heaven  was  departed  from,  by  the 
admission  of  evidence,  the  whole  system  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  necessarily  assumed  a  new 
form.  The  exercise  of  judgment  by  the  court  now 
became  indispensable.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
in  the  gradual  progress  of  die  change,  this  conse- 
quence was  not  for  some  time  very  clearly  per- 
ceived, and  that  it  came  upon  the  countiy  and  the 
government  before  the  requisite  preparations  were 
made  for  it.  Hence,  as  occasions  arose,  expedients 
of  various  kinds  would  be  at  first  resorted  to  with 
the  view  of  making  the  old  machinery  still  answer. 
It  would  soon  be  found,  for  instance,  that  the  hear- 
ing of  evidence,  unlike  the  ordeal  and  the  trial  bj 
compurgation,  produced  differences  of  opinion  among 
the  persons  present ;  and  it  would  also  become 
abundantly  apparent  that  a  large  multitude  of  per- 
sons did  not  form  the  most  convenient  tribunal  for 
weighing  and  coming  to  a  decision  upon  the  state- 
ments of  conflicting  witnesses.  In  these  circum- 
stances we  might,  on  the  first  view  of  the  matter, 
suppose  the  most  natural  course  would  be  to  ap- 
point a  small  committee  of  the  court  to  examine 
the  witnesses  and  come  to  a  judgment  upon  the 
cause.  But  this  is  to  assume  that  the  proper  dis- 
tinction between  the  provinces  of  the  court  and  of 
the  witnesses  was  already  much  more  distinctly 
perceived  than  it  could  as  yet  be,  when  thingi 
were  only  beginning  to  emerge  out  of  that  state  in 
which  the  court  had  really  never  taken  any  part 
in  the  trial  of  the  cause  at  alL  The  witnesses,  or 
the  persons  who  came  to  give  evidence,  and  not  the 
court,  would  at  this  time  in  fact  be  most  naturally 
looked  upon  as  the  real  triers  of  the  cause.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  witnesses,  therefore,  rather  than  a 
committee  of  the  court,  would  be  the  select  body 
appointed  for  its  consideration  and  settlement  in  the 
earliest  attempts  to  escape  from  the  confusion  and 
perplexity  of  conflicting  evidence.  Those  of  the 
witnesses  who  were  conceived  to  be  the  persons  of 
greatest  probity,  or  to  be  those  best  acquainted  with 
tho  facts,  would  be  chosen  out  from  among  the  rest, 
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and  left  to  agree  among  themsebes  as  to  how  the 
truth  stood, — ^in  other  words  to  try  the  cause.  The 
psFBODs  thus  set  apart  would  probably  be  called  upon 
to  make  their  depositions  with  more  form  and  so- 
lemnity than  ordinary  witnesses :  for  instance,  al- 
though the  ordinary  witness  might  be  heard  merely 
QpoD  his  declaration,  the  selected  witness  would  be 
reijuired  to  give  his  evidence  upon  oath.  Finally, 
it  would  very  soon  become  the  custom  for  the  se- 
lected witnesses,  or  triers,  to  be  always  of  the  same 
number;  such  a  rule  would  be  properly  held  to 
conduce  to  fairness  of  procedure ;  and  beside,  the 
popular  feeling  has  always  attached  a  certain  virtue 
or  importance  to  particular  numbers. 

In  the  above  deduction  we  have  in  fact  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  history  of  the  origin  in  this  country 
of  trial  by  jury,  in  as  far  as  it  can  be  collected  from 
the  scanty  notices  that  remain  to  us  of  changes 
i^ich,  however  important  they  were  destined  to  be 
in  their  ultimate  results,  were  scarcely  deemed 
worthy  of  being  recorded  by  any  contemporary 
chronicler,  and  the  only  memory  of  which  that  has 
come  down  to  us  has  been  preserved  more  by  acci- 
dent than  by  design.  We  know,  that,  even  in  the 
Saxon  times,  it  was  occasionally  the  practice  to  se- 
lect for  the  decision  of  a  civil  suit  certain  of  the  most 
reputable  of  the  persons  who  professed  to  be  ac- 
(juainted  with  the  facts  in  dispute,  the  parties  agree- 
ing together  in  their  nomination,  and  consenting  to 
abide  by  their  decision  or  verdict.  In  the  Norman 
times  Uiis  became  a  more  usual  mode  of  trying 
causes,  and  it  was  now  consequently  subjected  to 
more  strict  regulation.  Nothing  is  better  estab- 
lished than  that  the  original  jury,  or  body  of  sworn 
triers,  were  really  the  witnesses  in  the  case,  and 
that  their  verdict  was  their  deliverance  upon  it  from 
their  own  knowledge  of  the  facts.  At  first  this  mode 
ef  trial  appears  to  have  been  only  occasionally  and 
sparingly  resorted  to.  Two  instances  are  recorded 
in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror,  one  in  a  suit  between 
the  crown  and  Gundulphus,  Bishop  6f  Rochester, 
in  1078,  the  other  in  a  suit  respecting  certain  lands 
claimed  for  the  bishopric  of  Ely  in  1080.^  In  the 
•olMequent  reigns  the  instances  are  more  frequent. 
Sir  F.  Palgrave  is  of  opinion  that  in  criminal  cases 
the  jury  was  unknovm  in  this  country  until  enacted 
by  the  Conqueror.  William,  in  a  charter  by  which 
he  professed  to  restore  the  laws  of  the  Confessor, 
vith  certain  additions,  directed  that,  in  the  partic- 
^  case  of  a  charge  made  by  an  Englishman  against 
a  Norman,  or  by  a  Norman  against  an  Englishman, 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused  shoukl  be  de- 
termined by  a  tribunal  of  sworn  witnesses,  *«  accord- 
ing to  the  hw  of  Normandy.*'  The  first  regulation, 
however,  which  established  the  jury  as  a  general 
mode  of  trial,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  laws, 
or  "assoes,"  as  they  were  caUed,  enacted  by  Henry 
II.  at  Ckirendon,  about  1176.  By  this  law,  to  quote 
the  account  of  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  **  the  justices,  who 
represented  the  king's  person,  were  to  make  inquiry 
Wthe  oaths  of  twelve  knights,  or  other  lawful  men, 
of  each  hundred,  together  with  the  four  men  from 
t^ich  township,  of  aU  murders,  robberies,  and  thefts, 
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and  of  all  who  had  harbored  such  ofifenders  since 
the  king's  accession  to  the  throne."  Another  en- 
actment of  the  same  assizes  abolished  the  trial  by 
compurgation  -  in  criminal  cases,  except  in  certain 
boroughs.  The  verdict  of  the  inquest,  however, 
was  not  yet  made  final.  The  person  charged  by 
the  twelve  knights  was  stiD  aUowed  to  clear  himself, 
if  he  could,  by  the  ordeal  of  fire  or  water.  Other 
laws  of  the  same  king,  some  of  which,  however,  are 
only  imperfectly  preserved,  appear  to  have  estab- 
lished the  inquest  or  «<  recognition"  by  the  twelve 
lawful  men  as  the  regular  mode  of  trial  in  various 
kinds  of  civil  suits. 

If  the  trial  by  battle  was  at  all  known  in  the  Saxon 
times,  the  earliest  record  of  it  in  England  is  subse- 
quent to  the  Conquest  The  duel  (or  omeste,  as 
its  Saxon  name  appears  to  have  been)  would  seem 
to  be  a  still  ruder  mode  of  trial  than  any  of  those 
methods  that  were  more  peculiarly  called  the  ordeal, 
as  allowing,  which  they  did  not,  mere  physical  force 
to  be  the  main  arbitrator  of  the  dispute,  and  being 
therefore  almost  identical  in  principle  with  the  mode 
of  deciding  quarrels  which  is  proper  to  a  state  of 
nature.  It  is  probably,  indeed,  of  greater  antiquit}' 
than  the  ordeal;  yet  it  was  neither  supplanted  by 
the  ordeal,  nor  when,  that  mode  of  trial  was  abolished 
did  the  duel  even  share  its  fate.  It  continued  in 
common  use  for  ages  afterward.  The  duel  was 
undoubtedly  looked  upon  as  being,  not  less  than  the 
ordeal,  an  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  God,  and  it  was 
in  virtue  of  this  character  that  it  retained  its  place 
as  one  of  Ihe  allowed  modes  of  trial  in  association 
with  the  otdeal.  If  it  had  been  deemed  to*  be  a 
mere  contest  of  physical  strength,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  it  ever  shoidd  have  been  adopted  as  a 
mode  of  legal  trial  at  all,  and  it  certainly  could  not 
have  kept  its  ground  as  such  after  the  more  refined 
principle  of  the  ordeal  came  to  be  recognized.  The 
belief,  was  that  Heaven  would  by  no  means  allow 
the  issue  of  the  appeal  to  depend  upon  the  thews 
and  sinews  of  the  two  combatants,  but  would  defend 
the  right,  if  necessary,  by  enabhng  the  weaker  man 
to  overcome  the  stronger, — that  is  to  say,  by  working 
a  miracle,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordeal.  Tho'duel 
and  the  ordeal  therefore  stood  in  the  popular  imagi- 
nation upon  the  same  principle.  AVhy,  then,  when 
the  ordeal  was  prohibited,  was  not  the  duel  abolished 
along  with  it  ?  To  be  enabled  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion we  must  recollect  that  the  prohibition  of  the  or- 
deal was  by  no  means  distinctly  placed  by  the  church 
upon  the  ground  of  the  inherent  absurdity  of  such 
a  mode  of  trial, — of  the  fallacy  of  the  notion  that  the 
special  interference  of  Heaven  was  to  be  so  secured. 
The  practice  was  discouraged,  and  at  last  formally 
condemned  as  unlawful,  on  other  gi'ounds  altogether, 
as  has  been  shown  above.  It  was  denounced  as  im- 
pious rather  than  as  fallacious  or  absurd.  If  it  was 
admitted  to  be  in  any  sense  fiilkcious,  it  was  merely 
in  so  far  as  the  supposed  appeal  to  Heaven  might  by 
dishonest  management  be  rendered  only  apparent 
instead  of  real.  The  generally  received  opinion 
that  the  direct  judgment  of  God  in  a  cause  might  be 
obtained  by  being  properly  sought  for  was  left  unas- 
sniled.     All  that  was  affirmed  was,  that  the  ordeul 
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of  fire,  or  of  water,  was  not  a  proper  mode  of  seek- 
ing for  such  judgment.  The  condemnation  of  these 
modes,  therefore,  did  not  necessarily  touch  the  trial 
by  combat.  It  lay  under  none  of  the  objections  on 
account  of  which  they  were  condemned.  It  did  not 
easily  admit  of  collusion  or  any  other  species  of  un- 
fair management.  It  was  from  its  nature  not  likely 
to  be  resorted  to  upon  trinal  occasions,  or  to  be  taken 
advantage  of  in  any  circumstances  as  a  mere  form, 
but  was  always  of  necessity  a  solemn  encounter,  .in 
which  neither  party  could  engage  without  peril  of 
his  life.  Add  to  all  this  the  accordance  of  the  trial 
by  combat  with  the  martial  spirit  of  the  t^es,  when 
prowess  in  arms  was  looked  upon  as  almost  the  chief 
of  human  virtues;  and  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  un- 
derstand the  favor,  or  at  least  the  toleration,  which 
was  shown  to  this  mode  of  trial  when  the  not  more 
barbarous  or  more  unjust  custom  of  the  ordeal  was 
banished  from  the  judicial  practice  of  ChriBtendom. 
Yet  even  within  the  period  now  under  consideration 
an  important  step  was  taken  toward  the  extinction  of 
the  appeal  of  battle  in  civil  suits  by  a  law  of  Henry  U., 
which  gave  to  both  the  tenant  and  defendant  in  a  writ 
of  right^  the  alternative  of  having  the  case  tried  by 
what  was  called  the  grand  assize,  which  .was  in  fact 
merely  a  jury  composed  of  four  knights  returned  by 
the  sheriflT,  and  of  twelve  other  persons  named  by 
thenr.  The  introduction  of  the  grand  assise  is  ascrib- 
ed to  the  advice  of  Glanville,  who  has  in  his  book  given 
a  very  particular  description  of  it,  and  expatiated  upon 
its  great  importance  as  an  improvement  of  the  law.' 
It  is  obvious  that  the  entirely  new  form  and  char- 
acter assumed  by  judicial  proceedings,  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  practice  of  trying  and  deciding 
causes  by  evidence,  would  render  the  old  machineiy 
for  the  administration  of  the  law  altogether  unser- 
viceable. An  exercise  of  the  judgment  was  now 
called  for  on  the  part  of  the  court,  instead  of  merely 
an  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  observation.  Judges 
were  therefore  of  necessity  appointed .  in  all  the 
courts.  It  is  probable  that  this  innovation  Mras  par- 
tially introduced  in  the  Saxon  times ;  but  it  was  not 
generally  established  till  after  the  Conquest.  The 
general  character  of  the  Norman  domination,  under 
which  all  authori^  was  held  to  |»roceed  and  to 
derive  its  being  from  the  crown,  was  especially  fa- 
vorable to  the  completion  of  the  new  system.  It 
appears  to  have  been  as  early  as  1118,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.,  that  Justices  Itinerant,  or  Justices  in 
Eyre,  as  they  were  called,  were  first  appointed  to 
go  on  circuits  through  the  kingdom  for  the  holding 
of  all  pleas  both  civil  and  criminal.^  They  were  not, 
however,  made  a  regular  part  of  the  judicature  of 
the  kingdom  till  1176,  the  twentyHsecond  year  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

^  The  writ  of  right  wm  the  proceeding  ia  which  the  right  to  hud 
was  tried  when  the  claimAnt,  or  thoie  under  whom  he  claimed,  had  lost 
the  poMeision  for  more  than  twenty  years.  The  limitation  to  this  caa- 
tom  was  sixty  years.— Aa<^  on  RmI  Actumg. 

a  The  mode  of  trial  by  the  grand  assize  was  only  abolished  in  1833, 
by  the  Srd  and  4th  Will.  IV.  c.  S7.  We  may  take  this  opportunity  of 
meationisg'  that  the  other  ancient  mode  of  trial  by  Wager  of  Law  (a 
remnant  of  the  primitive  practioe  of  compurgation),  Which  was  spoken 
•if  by  mistake  in  a  former  page  (247)  as  still  subsisting,  was  also  abol- 
I  shed  the  same  year  by  the  Srd  and  4th  Will.  IV.  c.  4S. 

3  Madox,  Hiflt.  Exeheq.  c.  ili. 


The  court  which  sat  in  ^he  lung's  palace  was  slao, 
iircourse  of  time,  dividod  into  several  courts,  although 
opinions  vary  somewhat  as  to  the  precise  period  at 
which  this  change  took  place.  According  to  Madox, 
whose  inquiries  into  the  subject  were  mcve  minats 
and  accurate  than  those  of  Sk  Edward  Coke  and 
others,  the  bank  or  Caurt  of  Common  Pleas  was  io 
being  several  years  before  the  Magna  Qutrta,  of  the 
seventeenth  of  King  John,  though  it.wa«  then  fint 
made  stationary.  That  the  divisioiv  as  exwtiDg  at 
this  day,  was  complete  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  is 
proved  more  fully  than  from  any.other  of  ihe  ancient 
law  books  from  a  passage  of  JBntton,  in  which  bo 
speaks  of  the  «^  derJcB  of  out  court  efduEneery^  and  of 
one  bench  and  of  the  other,. and  of  the  exchequer:'^ 

Upon  the  subdivision  of.  the  king's  court,  into  sev- 
eral separate  judicatures,  and  the  increasing  com- 
plication of  legal  proceedings,  the  great  officers  of 
state,  whom  we  have  enumerated,  and  who  were 
originally,  together  with  the  king,  the  judges  of  it, 
gave  up  their  places  in.  it  to  regular  lawyers.  Of 
the  original  nature  of  thia  great  court  it  will  afford 
some  illustration  to  remark  that,  as  was  the  esse 
generally  in  the  feudal  system,  where,  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  the  less  was  shaped  siter  the  imsge 
of  .the  greater,  the  court-baron  was  a  model  of  it  oo 
a  small  scale.  The  baron  had  his  court,  in  which, 
subordinate  to  himself,  presided  his  seneschsl,  dap- 
ifer,  or  steward,  precisely  as  the  king  hadftw  court, 
wherein,  subordinate  to  himself,  presided  his  senes- 
chal, dapifer,  or  steward.  In  the  case  of  the  kings 
of  England  one  portion  of  the  judicial  functions^  of 
the  steward's  office  came,  as  we  have  shown,  first 
to  he  executed  by  a  sort  of  deputy  or  representative, 
called  the  chief  justiciary,  afterward  to  be  abolished, 
or  rather  to  be  divided  among  a  number  of  judges; 
while  the  other  portion  of  those  judicial  functions 
remained  withanotherTopresentative  of  the  onginsl 
steward,  or  rather  representative  of  another  portion 
of  him,  called  the  Steward  of  the  king's  Household. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  respecting  the 
origin  of  what  is  called  the  common  law  of  England. 
The  oldest  treatise  we  have  on  the  English  law 
after  the  Conquest  is  the  work  bearing  the  nsme  of 
*«  Glanville,"  and  composed  in  the  reign  of  Heniy 
II.  Boubtless  many  individual  laws  and  customs 
passed  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  the  AngkHNonnan 
times.  There  is  still  extant,  as  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  notice,  a  charter,  or  body  of  laws 
which  the  Conqueror  is  said  to  have  granted  to  the 
English  people,  being,  says  the  title,  **the  same 
which  his  predecessor  and  cousin.  King  Edward, 
observed  before  him*"'  These  recogniase  all  the 
main  features  of  the  Saxon  system,  and  especiallj 
the  principle  of  the  <•  were,"  or  pecuniary  compen- 
sation for  personal  injuries.  We  know,  also,  that 
the  system  of  the  frank-pledge  continued  to  be 

I  Britton,  f.  37,  b. 

*  For,  originally,  as  has  been  shown,  the  seneschal  was  the  kmr'* 
representatire  nnirenally,  in  his  military  as  well  as  his  jadidsl  capa- 
city. 

s  These  laws  «f  the  Conqoeror  haTe  been  preserrsd  both  »  lM» 
and  in  Ronumoe,  or  French.  The  best  edition  of  both  teita  it  to  be 
funnd  (with  aTaluable  Commentary)  in  the  Dlostration  to  Sir  F.  Pal- 
gTBTs's  Eng,  Com.  pp.  Uxzriii— ad. 
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strictly  enforced  for  b  bog  period  after  the  Con- 
qaest.^  StiD  the  geoeral  features  and  character  of 
die  English  law  after  the  Conquest  appear  to  be,  on 
the  whole,  more  Norman  than  Anglo-Saxon.  One 
sdiking  feature  of  distinction  between  Glan^ille  and 
the  Ang^o-Saxon  laws  is  the  detail  with  which  the 
former  enters  into  the  matter  of  procedure  or  actions 
at  law;  and  the  minute  intricacy  of  the  system 
which  be  thus  presents  to  us  strangely  contrasts 
with  the  rudeness  and  simplicity  of  that  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxons, described  in  the  last  chapter.  We  find 
in  GlanTille  the  germs  of  the  system  of  pleading 
whinh  was  afterward  carried  out  into  so  much 
greater  complexity.  In  fact,  Glanville  presents 
much,  both  in  body  and  spirit,  of  the  Engliah  com- 
mon law  as  it  existed  for  many  ages,  and  does  in 
some  degree  still  exist.  With  respect,  however,  to 
the  portion  of  the  common  law  that  may  be  consid- 
ered of  Saxon,  and  the  portion  that  may  be  consid- 
ered of  Norman  origin,  there  is  a  remark  of  Mr. 
Hallam^s  that  appears  worthy  of  quotation.  ^  Per^ 
haps,**  says  he,  «•  it  might  be  reasonable  to  conjecture 
that  the  treatise  called  •  Leges  Henrici  Primi'*  con- 
tains the  ancient  usages  still  prevailing  in  the  inferior 
jurisdictions,  and  that  of  Glanville  the  rules  estab- 
lished by  the  Norman  lawyers  of  the  king's  court, 
which  would  of  course  acquire  a  general  recognition 
and  efliciECy  in  consequence  of  the  institution  of  jus- 
tices holding  their  assizes  periodically  throughout 
the  country."*  It  is  remarkable,  and  may  be  taken 
as  some  confirmation  of  what  is  here  advanced,  that 
the  pecuniary  compositions  are  not  mentioned  in 
Glanville.  However,  even  by  Mr.  Hallam's  esti- 
mate, the  Saxon  would  bear  but  a  small  proportion 
to  the  Norman  eleinent  in  the  compound  produced 
under  the  name  of  the  common  law  of  England. 
Bat  to  say  precisely  what  the  proportion  of  either 
element  may  be,  is  a  very  diiferent  matter ;  for  we 
most  needs  admit  thus  much  at  least,  with  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  that  **  among  all  those  various  in- 
gredients and  mixtures  of  laws,  it  is  almost  an  im- 
possible piece  of  chemistry  to  reduce  every  c<qfut 
Ugis  to  it^  true  original,  as  to  say  this  is  a  piece  of 
the  Danish,  this  of  the  Norman,  or  this  of  the  Saxon 
or  British  law."* 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  remaining  inno- 
mtions  in  the  law  and  its  administration  which  were 
intit>daced  in  the  period  now  under  review  may  be 
mentioned  the  following : — Courts  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  were  for  the  first  time  established  by 
the  Conqueror,  the  bishops  being  forbidden  for  the 
future  to  sit  as  heretofore  with  laymen  in  the  county 
or  other  civil  courts,  and  all  spiritual  causes,  and  all 
those  in  which  clergymen  were  concerned,  being 
node  over  to  the  new  jurisdiction.  By  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  we  find  express  mention  of  the  courts  of 
the  archdeacon,  the  bishop,  and  the  archbishop. 
The  contests  which  soon  broke  out  between  the 
temporal  and  the  spiritual  jurisdictions  have  repeat- 
^ly  occS|ned  our  attention  in  the  two  preceding 

*  Sm  FdpKTO**  E«ff .  Con.  p.  M7. 

)  ▲  vmaamtf  of  Saxon  law,  in  niiwty^foar  chapton,  fooad  appaaded 
<»  M  copim  of  the  chaztor  of  Uflniy  I. 
~i  !<•■(  ToL  ii.  p.  406.  «  HItt.  of  Com.  Law,  ehap.  iv. 


chapters.  These  ecclesiastical  courts  established 
the  partial  authority  of  the  canon  law  in  England ; 
and  the  principles  and  rules  of  the  civil,  or  Koman 
imperial  law  being  also  favored  by  the  clergy,  were 
intsroduced  into  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  into 
other  jurisdictions  where  churchmen  presided,  and 
opposed  by  them  to  the  common  law.  Attorneys, 
or  agents  for  the.  management  of  causes  at  law,  are 
first  distinctly  mentioned  after  the  Conquest,  and 
were  probably  not  introdnced  till  then.  The  series 
of  our  judicial  records  commences  with  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.,  and  the  custom  of  making  any  written 
memorials  of  legal  proceedings  does  not  appear  to 
be  of  much  earlier  origin.  Dowa  to  this  time  the 
technical  phrase,  ««to  record,"  meant  merely  to  tes- 
tify from  memory.  It  is  commonly  said  that  after 
the  coming  of  the  Normans  all  {headings,  at  least  in 
the*  supreme  courts,  were  carried  on  in  French,  and 
that  all  deeds  were  drawn  and  all  laws  promulgated 
in  the  same  language.  ^*  This  popular  notion," 
observes  Sir  F.  Palgrave,**  cannot  be  easily  sup- 
ported. .  .  .  Before  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  we  can- 
not discover  a  deed  or  law  drawn  or  composed  in 
French.  Instead  of  prohibiting  the  En^ish  lan- 
guage, it  was  employed  by  the  Conqueror  and  his 
successors  in  their  charters  until  the  reign  of  Henry 
IL,  when  it  was  superseded,  not  by  the  French,  but 
by  the  Latin  language,  which  had  been  gradually 
gaining,  or  rather  regaining,  ground ;  for  the  char- 
ters anterior  to  Alfired  are  invariably  in  Latin."^ 
To  this  it  may  be  added  that,  according  to  Ordericus 
Vitalis,  so  far  was  the  Conqueror  from  showing  any 
aversion  to  the  English  language^  or  making  any 
such  attempt  as  has  been  ascribed  to  him  to  effect 
its  abolition,  that  he  applied  himself  to  learn  it  for 
the  special  purpose  of  understanding  the  causes 
that  were  pleaded  before  him.  The  common  state- 
ment rests  on  the  authority  of  Ingulphus,  which  is 
extremely  suspicious. 

Mr.  Hallam  thinks  the  subtle  and  complex  char- 
acter of  English  law  and  legal  proceedings  attribu- 
table in  some  measure  to  the  shrewd  and  litigious 
spirit  observable  in  the  Normans.'  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  more  correctly  ascribed  to  a  more  general  cause 
— ^the  state  of  society  then  existing  in  feudal  Europe. 
The  practitioners  of  the  law,  who  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  churchmen,  had  to  deal  with  men — ^the 
iron  barons  "of  the  bloody  hand*' — ^who  were  ac- 
customed to  obtain  every  object  of  their  desire  by 
the  shortest  road— direct  violence.  In  bringing  about 
many  alterations  in  the  law,  both  as  regarded  the 
punishment  of  crimes  and  the  conveyance  and  de- 
scent of  real  property,  each  of  which  alterations 
might  be  considered  as  a  step  made  in  the  march  of 
civilization,  though  it,  at  the  same  time,  either  di- 
rectly or  obliquely,  struck  at  the  power  of  the  feudal 
aristocracy,  they  had  to  take  a  circuitous  course,  so  as 
in  a  great  measure  to  conceal  thenr  real  design  from 
the  powerful  and  violent,  but  for  the  most  part  obtuse 
and  uninstructed  men  with  whom  they  had  to  deal. 
We  must  here  note  a  grand  distinction  between  the 
Roman  aristocracy  and  the  feudal.  The  Roman 
patricians,  as  we  before  observed,  were  carefuUy 

i  Edit.  Com.  p.  56.  >  Middle  Agaa,  vol.  iL  p.  400. 
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instructed,  not  only  in  the  art  of  war,  but  in  the 
laws  and  proceedings  of  the  courts.  The  feudal 
aristocracy  were  mere  men  of  the  sword,  regarding 
the  habits  of  study  and  intellectual  industry  that 
would  have  been  necessary  to  enable  them  to  master 
a  knowledge  of  their  laws  as  things  far  beneath  their 
consideration.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
more  complicated  the  legal  net  became  which  was 
woven  around  them,  the  less  powerful  they  became, 
and  the  more  dependent  upon  the  subtle  men  of 
the  gown,  whose  power  proportionally  rose,  till 
they  were  at  last  reduced  somewhat  to  the  condi- 
tion of  an  animal  which,  though  physically  stronger 
than  a  spider,  has  become  the  spider's  prey,  by 
being  caught  in  its  cunningly-devised  net.  In  short, 
what  M.  Guizot  has  remarked  of  the  Roman  law- 
yers (meaning  rather  those  under  the  empire,  when 
the  practice  of  the  law  had  become  a  distinc^  pro- 
's fession,  than  the  patrician  lawyers  alluded  to  some 
sentences  back)  is  applicable,  with  very  slight  mod- 
ification, to  the  English.  The  English  as  well  as 
the  Romans  troubled  themselves  little  about  the 
foundations  and  the  general  principles — about  the 
philosophy  of  law.  They  set  out  with  certain 
axioms-^with  certain  legal  precedents ;  and  their 
ability  consisted  in  tracing  with  subtlety  the  conse- 
quences of  these,  in  order  to  apply  them  to  particu- 
lar cases  as  such  presented  themselves.  Thus  the 
English,  as  well  as  the  Roman  lawyers,  were  dia- 
lecticians of  wonderful  acuteness,  but  never  philos- 
ophers. As  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  English 
lawyers  borrowing  less  than  those  of  any  other 
civilized  people  from  the  writings  of  philosophers, 
it  just  amounts  to  nothing  at  all,  seeing  that  in  the 
works  of  the  Roman  jurisconsults  and  their  modem 
commentators  (however  admirable  as  expositors 
both  may  be)  there  is  not  a  particle  more  of  the 
philosophy  of  law  than  in  the  writings  of  the  Eng- 
lish lawyers. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  history  of  the 
legislation  of  this  period  consists  of  the  history  of 
those  great  Charters  which  are  usually  regarded  as 
the  bulwarks  of  English  liberty. 

As  we  have  before  remarked,  the  Norman  bar- 
ons, from  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed  in  England,  formed  a  compact  body,  of  which 
body  the  Norman  king  was  the  undisputed  head. 
When  the  necessity  which  kept  this  body  together 
ceased  to  exist,  when  the  invaders  began  to  feel 
themselves  tolerably  secure  in  their  possessions, 
feudalism  again  resumed  its  natural  character. 
Each  fief-owner  sought  to  isolate  himself  on  his 
own  lands,  and  to  enrich  himself  by  violence  and 
robbery.  The  kings  took  advantage  of  this  to  in- 
crease their  own  power.  If  Henry  I.  and  Henry 
II.  cannot  be  called  absolute  sovereigns,  they  pos- 
sessed more  power  than  any  other  contemporary 
king.  But.  the  barons,  although  they  had  no  longer 
the  same  motives — namely,  their  common  safety — 
to  rally  round  the  king,  which  they  had  formerly, 
had  not  lost  the  recollection  of  how  they  had  thus 
been  banded  together  to  side  toith  the  king ;  and 
they  now  thought  that  they  might  again  assemble 
and  unite,  when  the  purpose  was  no  longer  to  de- 


fend themselves  and  the  king  against  the  Saxons  or 
English,  but  to  defend  themselves  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  royal  power,  becoming  every 
day  more  formidable. 

Several  circumstances  favored  the  tendency 
which  we  have  above  alluded  to.  Three  usurpers 
in  less  than  fifty  years,  William  Rnfus,  Henry  I., 
and  Stephen,  had  occasion  to  have  their  title  ac- 
knowledged by  the  barons,  and  consequently  made 
general  promises  respecting  their  liberties.  After- 
ward, in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  from  the  dispute! 
about  the  regency,  and  the  intrigues  of  John,  fac- 
tions of  aU  sorts  arose.  In  thb  state  of  things  the 
government  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  council  of  bar- 
ons. Hence  one  portion  of  the  barons  acquired 
the  habit  of  governing,  the  other  portion  that  of 
resisting  the  government,  composed  only  of  their 
peers;  and  when,  in  1199,  John  mounted  the 
throne,  the  fiice  of  things  was  quite  changed. 
Though  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  races,  the 
Normans  and  Saxons,  was  by  no  means  completed, 
the  principal  war  was  no  longer  between  the  Nor- 
mans and  Saxons,  but  between  royalty  and  aristoc- 
racy ;  the  former  desiring  to  retain  the  power,  veiy 
nearly  absolute,  which  it  had  held  for  a  Uttle  time — 
the  latter  confederating  to  compel  the  recognitioa 
of  certain  rights  which  they  claimed.  Some  bar- 
ons joined  the  king ;  and  without  that  there  could 
have  been  no  struggle.  And  the  struggle,  when  it 
came,  was  not,  as  on  the  continent,  a  series  of  com- 
bats between  individual  interests — ^it  was  truly  a 
contest  between  two  general  independent  forces. 
The  concession  of  the  charters  was  the  result  of 
that  struggle. 

The  confirmation  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  by  the  Conqueror,  mentioned  above,  may 
be  considered  as  the  first  charter  granted  by  the 
Anglo-Norman  kings.  It  is  assigned  by  the  old 
chroniclers  to  the  year  1070. 

Henry  I.  having  usurped  the  throne  from  hii 
elder  brother  Robert,  who  remained  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, occupied  a  less  firm  position  than  his  father. 
Soon  after  his  coronation  he  granted  a  charter, 
which  enumerates  the  abuses  of  the  preceding 
reigns,  and  promises  the  redress  of  them.  Many 
of  its  enactments  have  reference  to  the  relations  of 
feudalism ;  but  one  of  its  clauses  expressly  restores 
tlie  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  «•  with  those 
emendations,*'  adds  Heniy,  *'  with  which  my  father 
amended  them,  by  the  advice  of  his  barons.*'  Most 
of  the  engagements  contained  in  this  charter  were 
very  indiflferently  observed ;  but  it  is  of  importance 
in  the  history  of  the  Constitution,  as  having  served 
in  some  respects  for  the  model  of  that  which  was 
afterward  extorted  from  John.  Matthew  Paris 
informs  us  that  when  the  barons  took  arms,  in 
1215,  then:  demand  was  that  those  rights  and  liber- 
ties should  be  conceded  to  the  church  and  the  king- 
dom which  were  set  down  in  the  charter  of  Henry 
I.  and  in  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Lord 
Lyttelton  remarks  that,  *'  in  some  respects,  this 
charter  of  Henry  I.  was  more  advantageous  to  lib- 
erty than  Magna  Charts  itself.** 

Stephen,  Ukewise  a  usurper,  granted  two  char- 
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ter»— one  to  the  barons,  the  other  to  the  clergy — 
both  short,  and  confined  to  a  renewal  of  the  prom- 
ises before  made,  but  not  kept. 

Henry  II.  again  renewed  thoee  promises  in  a 
fourth  charter,  also  short,  and  also  inefficacious. 

The  Anglo-Norman  barons,  under  their  first  kings, 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  undertake  a  struggle,  even 
if  they  had  wished  to  do  so.  Under  Henry  II.  cir- 
cumstances were  somewhat  changed.  The  extent  of 
Henry's  poesessions  on  the  continent  drew  him  into 
bog  wars,  into  which  the  Anglo-Norman  barons 
were  not  always  disposed  to  follow  him.  Nor  were 
they  much  more  disposed  to  submit  patiently  to  the 
heary  impoets  he  levied  on  them  to  support  the 
numerous  mercenary  troops  he  was  obliged  to  em- 
ploy. The  strong  and  firm  hand  of  Henry  II., 
however,  suppressed,  for  a  time,  this  insurgent 
ipirit,  which,  on  that  account,  only  broke  out  with 
the  more  violence  under  his  feeble,  cowardly,  and 
Ticions  son  John.  It  would  seem  that  the  circum- 
itances  most  favorable  to  liberty's  making  a  step 
in  its  progress  are  those  of  a  powerful  and  arbitrary 
ruler,  foUowed  by  a  feeble  successor,  who  fancies 
that  he  has  an  undoubted  right  to  all  that  his  prede- 
cessor claimed,  without  possessing  any  of  the  quali- 
ties that  made  good  that  claim.  Such  were  the 
circumstances  in  which  John  assumed  the  crown 
of  England.  The  strong  hands  of  the  two  first 
Plantagenets — Henry  II.  and  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion,  his  father  and  brother — ^were  in  the  dust, 


and  the  iron  sceptre  which  they  had  wielded  lay 
rusting  among  the  heavy  armor  which  an  imbecile 
and  a  coward  could  not  wear. 

Magna  Charta  was  granted  on  the  15th  of  June, 
1215.  The  enactments  of  it  may  be  arranged  under 
three  heads: — 1.  Rights  of  the  clergy.  2.  Rights 
of  the  barons  or  fief-holders.  3.  Rights  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large. 

I.  With  regard  to  the  clergy,  the  charter  merely 
gives  a  general  confirmation  of  their  immunities 
and  privileges. 

II.  It  carefully  enumerates  and  confirms  the. 
rights  of  the  barons.  In  particular,  the  right  of 
imposing  an  escuage,  or  any  extraordinary  aid,  is 
formally  confined  to  the  great  national  council;  and 
the  occasions  and  modes  of  convocation  of  that 
council  are  carefully  determined. 

III.  The  rights  of  the  freemen  of  the  kingdom 
are  attended  to  in  the  following  provisions:  **The 
court  of  common  pleas  shall  not  follow  the  king's 
court,  but  shall  be  held  in  a  certain  fixed  place.^ 
Justice  shall  not  be  sold,  refused,  or  delayed  to  any 
one.'  We,  or  if  we  are  absent  from  the  kingdom, 
our  chief  justiciary  shall  send  four  times  a  year 
into  each  county  two  judges,  who,  with  four  knights, 
chosen  by  each  county,  shall  hold  the  assizes  at 
the  time  and  place  appointed  in  the  said  county.'. 
No  freemen  shall  be  arrested  or  imprisoned,  or  dis- 
possessed of  his  tenement,  or  outlawed,  or  exiled,, 

>  Art.  J7.  a  Art.  40.  >  Art.  la 


ome^ 


^lU  ^9i£ti  ja^  liio^.vtf^%«mtcirvc^ — 

Hio  oeaitvo* 

Irtcixn  OP  llAfliu  Cbaeta,  engraved  (Vom  oo«  of  the  Origtaal  Coplea  In  the  British  Museum.  The  pungei  are  a  portioii  of  the  Preamble^ 

the  Forty-iixth  Claow,  and  the  Attertation,  as  follows:— 

Johunes  dsi  flfratia  rex  Anflis,  dooUnns  Hjbernie,  daz  Nonnannie,  Aqaitanie,  et  comes  AndegsTie,  archiepiseopis,  spiscopis,  sbbatibas, 
eoouubos,  banoilMis,  Justiciariis,  forastariis,  rioeeomitibas,  prepositis,  ininistris,  tt  omnibas  balliTis,  et  fldelibus  s«is,  salatem. 

4ft.  NaOos  hbsr  hooso  capiatar,  vel  imprisohetor,  aat  disaaisiatnr,  ant  otlaffetTir,  aot  exuletur,  aut  aliqao  mode  destraatur,  nee  inper  earn 
ibiau,  aae  super  sum  nittamns,  nisi  per  legale  judicium  pariam  suorum.  Tel  per  legem  terre. 

Dau  per  naanm  aoatnm  ia  prato  quod  Tocatur  Runiufmede  inter  Windlesorum  et  Sianes  quinto  decimo  die  Junii  anno  regni  nostn 
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or  in  anywise  proceeded  agftinst,  nnlesB  by  the  legal 
jtidgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land.^ 
No  freeman,  or  merchant,  or  villain,  shall  be  unrea- 
sonably fined  for  a  small  offence :  the  first  shall  not 
be  depriTod  of  his  tenement;  the  second  of  his 
merchandise ;  the  third  of  his  implements  of  hns- 
bandry«"  '  This  last  is  the  only  clause  which  relates 
to  the  interests  of  the  class  of  villains — probably,  as 
Hume  observes,  at  that  lime  the  most  numerous  in 
the  kingdom. 

The  king,  also,  promised  to  appoint  non&  but  -able- 
And  upright  judges ;  to  reinstate  in  his  possessions 
eyrsry  man  unjustly  ousted ;  to  compel  no  one  to 
make  or  support  bridges  but  by  ancient  customs ; 
that  the  goods  of  every  freeman  should  be  disposed 
of  according  to  his  will,  or,  if  he  died  intestate,  that 
his  heirs  should  succeed  to  them ;  and  that  no  ofil-- 
cer  of  the  crown  should  take  any  horses,  carts,  or 
wood,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with 
Barrington,  that  the  main  object  of  those  who  framed 
and  obtained  Magna  Charta  was  not  so  much  tfae* 
restoration  of  the  Saxon  laws  in  general,  or  those  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  in  particular,  as  the  contin- 
uance of  the  Norman  and  feudal  law  introduced 
with  the  Conquest,  and  the  preservation  of  their 
own  feudal  privileges,  which  the  great  power  of  the 
early  Anglo-Norman  kings  threatened  to  destroy. 
•«In  Magna  Charta,"  says  Barrington, «» there  is  not 
one  Saxon  term  for  anything  that  relates  to  feudal 
tenures,  which  are  the  great  object  of  many  of  the 
chapters.  It  appears  by  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Charter,  that  all  the  attesting  witnesses  not  in  holy 
orders  were  of  Norman  extraction.  Whence,  then, 
could  arise  the  inducement  to  make  it  an  express 
article  that  the  Saxon  laws  should  be  restored?" 
**  The  Norman  barons,"  he  adds,  «*  could  never  mean 
to  abolish  the  Norman  and  feudal  law,  which  was 
in  every  respect  so  highly  advantageous  to  them."' 

In  reading  Magna  Charta,  we  are  struck  with 
the  even  lawyer-like  precision  with  which  it  is 

i  Art.  39.  a  Art.  SO. 

'  Ohnrratiooi  upon  tha  Statatea,  p.  S. 


worded^  It  was  evidently  drawn  up  by  men  widi 
intellects  as  sharp  as  the  swords  of  the  iron  barons 
who  wrested  it  from  the  reluctant  king,  who  hid 
the  will,  but  not  the  coivage  and  ability,  to  be  a 
tyrant. 

•  But  though  the  pro^isionB  of  this  famous  charter 
were  as  complete  as  the  knowledge  of  that  age 
could  mak^  them,  and  though  they  were  then  and 
there  solemnly  signed  and  sealed,  they  had  many 
fortunes  to  go  through,  many  reverses  to  encounter, 
many  violations  to  endure,  befi>re  they  were  des- 
tined to  operate  quietly  and  securely.  These  it 
will  be  our  business  to  give  some  account  of  in  the 
sequel ;  contenting  onrsehres  here  with  the  cheering 
refleetbn,  that  though  the  movement  of  free  insti* 
tutions  is  an  osciUHtiBg  one,  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  a 
decided  progress — an  advance  in  the  course  of  a 
certain  number  of  yean,  and  that 

**  FrMdom*t  battla,  once  befos. 
Thong h  baffled  ati,  ia  evar  wan." 

We  have  now  to  give  a  short  account  of  the 
famous  record  called  Domesday,  which  remains  so 
remarkable  a  monument  of  the  extensive  and  states- 
manlike genius  of  the  Conqueror.  Domesday  Book 
consists  of  a  general  survey  of  all  the  lands  in  ihe 
kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  the  northern  conn- 
ties,  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  Northumberland, 
Durham,  and  part  of  Lancashire ;  specifying  their 
extent  in  each  district ;  their  proprietors,  tenures, 
value ;  the  ^antity  of  meadow,  pasture,  wood,  and 
arable  land,  which  they  contained;  and,  in  some 
counties,  the  number  of  tenants,  villains,  cottarii, 
and  servi  who  lived  upon  them.  «•  AH  this,"  sayi 
Sir  Hf£llis,  in  his  ^«  Introduction  to  Domesday," 
•*  was  to  be  triply  estimated ;  first,  as  the  estate 
was  held  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor ;  then,  as  it 
was  bestowed  by  King  William ;  and  thirdly,  as  its 
value  stood  at  the  formation  of  the  survey.  The 
jurors  (upon  whose  oaths  it  was  made)  were,  more- 
over, to  state  whether  any  advance  could  be  made 
in  the  value."  The  making  of  this  survey  was  de- 
termined upon,  after  much  deliberation,  at  a  great 
council  held  at  Gloucester  in  1085,  and  it  was  finished 


Jv^  tot  tivclwo  Sit^.ir  firtv\x^^^4^^(ti^ 

SnaiCBH  orDoKsavAT  Boos,  fwm tiM pa|S «gmvsd in dw Icport on tfaa Publle Racoida.  Tlw iwdinf  la aa fbUcmB.— 

Rax  tanat  in  Dominfo  Stochjb.  Da  flnna  Hafii  B.  f«1f.  Tnnc  aa  dafcoifabat  pio'lT  Htdial  NiehQ  gaUatanmt.  Tanm  aat  16  Caraeate. 
In  Dominic  aunt  9b  Carncata  A  94  Villani  at  10  Boidartj  enm  90  CU^ia.  lU  Eccleda  qna  Willelmna  tanat  da  Raga  cnm  dimidia  Hida  ia 
Elemorina.    Ibi  9  Sarri  dfc  9  Mdltni  da  99  aol.  A  10  Acra  Prati.    Bilra  40  Porcomm  A  ipaa  aat  in  paroo  Rafia. 

T.  R.  E.  dfc  pMt  Tmlabat  19  lib.  Modo  15  lib.    Taman  qni  tanat  reddit  19  lib.  ad  panaom.    Vioeoomaa  habat  19  aolid 
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ia  the  cottne  of  the  foUowing  yaftr.  Th*  partkso-  : 
hn  were  collectad  by  commistionen  appointed  by  < 
the  king,  on  the  verdicts  of  sworn  inquests^  or  re- 1 
oognitiooa ;  and  this  important  application  of  the  i 
jnry  (in  the  form  in  which  it  then  existed)  may 
probsUy  be  considered  to  have  had  much  influence 
in  estdUishiog  the  general  use  of  that  mode  of 
trial 

Donesday  Book,  perhaps  ^e  most  Taluable  mon- 
ameot  of  its  kind  possessed  by  any  natioa,  is  stiU 
preserved.  Il  eoDsists  of  two  Tolnmes — a  greater 
and  a  less ;  the  greater  comprehending  all  the  conn* 
ties  of  England  except  those  specified  above,  which 
were  naver  snrreyed,  and  except  Essex,  Suffolk, 
and  Norfolk,  which  are  contained  in  the  lesser 
volume. 

The  name  Domksdat  has  been  by  many,  and, 
among  others,  the  author  of  the  •«  Dialogue  on  the 
Exche^er,"  supposed  to  allude  to  the  final  day  of 
Jadgmeot.  But  «« if  this  whimsical  account  of  the 
same  was  the  real  one,"  says  Barrington,  *«  the 
Latin  for  it  would  be  Dies  Jvdicii;  whereas,  in  all 
the  old  chronicles,  it  is  styled  either 'Liber  Judi- 
ciAui,  or  CxHSUAMS.  Bullet,  in  his  Celtic  Die- 
tioDajj,  hss  the  word  Don,  which  he  renders  jSe«r, 
Sdgnemr^  and  hence  the  Spanish  word  Don  ;  as 
also  tbe  words  Deta  and  Dbia,  which  he  trans* 
htea  PaocLAMATiON,  Adfertisembnt.  Domes- 
day,  therefore,  may  signify  the  lord's  or  king's  ad- 
vertiseraent  to  the  tenants  who  hold  under  him ; 
and  this  sense  of  the  word  agrees  well  with  part  of 
the  coDtenu  of  this  fiamous  survey."^  Another  ac- 
count given  by  Stow,  from  an  old  monastic  chronicle 
-the  "^Book  of 'BermtfndBey*^--4s,'that  i>ofiie»^  is 
a  coiraption  of  Ihmus  Dei  (or  God's  house),  the 
same  ef  the  apartment  in  the  king's  Treasury  where 
the  vohmes  were  kept 

As  some  specimen  of  so  curious  and  important 
a  doeoment  may  be  acceptable  to  our  readers,  we 
select  the  following  examples- of  the  manner  of 
entering  the  lands  in  it,  and  subjoin  an  English 
translation. 

*«£asessa.  Terra  Kegis.  Dunid.  Hundred  de 
Witham.  Witham  tenuit  Haroldus  t.  R.  £.  pro 
maner.  et  pro  5  hidis.  Mode  cnstodit  hoc  mane- 
rium  Petms  viceoomes  in  manu  regis ;  tunc  2  car. 
in  dfiio.  raodo  3 ;   tunc  21  viUan.  mode  15  (  tunc 

9  border,  mode  10;  tunc  -6  servi,  mode  9;  tunc 
23  Bocbemanni,  et  modo  similiter;  tunc  18  car. 
honinnm,  modo  7 ;-  tune- inter  totum  valebat  10  lib. 
BHKb  20;  sed  vicecomes  inter  suas  consuetudinis 
•t  placita  de  dimid*  hundred,  recepit  wde  34  lib. 

et  4  hb«  de  gersuma In  hoc  manerio  adjace- 

bant  U  R.  £•  34  liberi  hominis,  qui  tunc  reddebent 

10  aoL  de  consuetndine  et  lid.  Ex  iHis  tenet 
Ilbodhis  2,  de  45  acr.  et  val.  6  soL  et  redd,  maner. 
loam  consuetudmem*  -  Tedricus  Pointel  8,  de 
dimid.  hid.  et  22  acr.  dimid.  reddentee  consuetu- 
dinem.  Banulph  Piperel  10  de  2  kid.  et?  45  acr. 
MA  reddentes  consnetudmem.  Willielmus  Grosse 
^  et  onus  tantum  reddit  consnetudinem,  et  val.  3 
lib.  138*  Rad.  Baignard  6,  et  unus  reddit  consuetud. 
et  ?al.  208.  Hamo  dapifer  1.  de  dimid.  hid.  et  val. 

i  teniDftoB  OB  the  SUtatM,  p.  931,  not*. 


20s.  Goscelinus  Loremarins  habet  terrata  unius, 
et  non  reddit  consuetud.^ 

Thus  in  English: — «» Essex  (title  in  the  top  of 
the  leaf);  the  king's  land;"  and  before  the  par- 
ticular manor  or  town,  the  hundred  is  noted,  as 
here, '« The  half-hundred  of  Witham.  Harold  held 
Witham,  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  for  a  manor 
and  for  5  hides.  Now,  Peter,  the  sheriff,  keeps 
this  manor  in  the  king's  hand.  Then  there  were 
2  carucates  in  the  lord's  hands,  now  3.  Then  there 
were  21  villeins,  now  15"  (for  they  recorded  what 
was  in  Edward  the  Confessor's  time  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  Conqueror);  **then  there  were  9 
borders,  now  10 ;  then  6  slaves,  now  9 ;  then  there 
were  23  sochemans,  now  the  same  number;  then 
18  carucates  among  the  men,  now  7:  then  the 
whole  was  valued  at  10  pounds,  now  20  pounds; 
but  the  sheriff,  for  his  customs  and  mulcts  from  the 
half-hundred,  received  on  account  of  this  manor 
ijmdt)  34  pounds,  and  four  pounds  for  fine.  In  thu 
manor  there  were,  in  the  time  of  King  Edward.  34 
freemen,  who  then  paid  an  accustomaUe  rent  of 
10  shillings  and  11  pence.  Of  these,  Ilbods  holds  2, 
who  had  45  acres,  and  they  were  worth  to  him  6 
shillings,  and  paid  their  old  rent  to  the  manor. 
Tedric  Pointel  holds  8,  who  had  half  a  hide,  and 
22|  acres,  paying  custom  or  old  rent.  Ranulph 
Piperel  holds  10,  who  had  2  hides  and  45  acres, 
not  paying  custom  or  old  rent.  William  Grosse 
holds  5,  and  only  one  of  them  pays  custom,  and 
were  worth  3  pounds  13  shillings.  Ralph  Baignard 
holds  6,  and  one  pays  custom ;  they  were  worth 
20  shillings.  Hamo,  the  seneschal  or  steward, 
holds- If  who -^has^  hide,  and  is  worth  20  shillings. 
GosceUn  Loremar  has  the  land  of  1,  and  pays  no 
custom." 

We  give  another  example,  which  differs  some- 
what from  the  former : — 

*«Essessa  Terra  Regis  Hund.  de  Beventre. 
Haveringas  tenuit  Haroldus  t.  R.  £.  pro  1.  maner. 
et  pro  10  hid.  Tunc  41  villan.  modo  40 ;  semp. 
41  border,  et  6  servi,  et  2  car.  in  dominio;  tunc 
41  car.  hominura,  modo  40 ;  syhr.  d.  pore.  c.  acr. 
prati ;  modo  1  molen.  et  2  rune,  et  10  animalia,  et 
160  pore,  et  269  ov.  Huic  maner.  adjacebant 
4  lib.  homines,  de  4  hidis  t.  R.  E.  reddentes  eon* 
suetudinem;  modo  ten.  3  hid.  Rob.  fil.  Corbu- 
tionis,  et  Hugo  de  Montafori  quartam  hidam,  et  non 
reddidere  consuetudinem  ex  quo  eas  habuere,  &c. 
Hoc  maner.  val.  t.  R.  E.  361.  modo  40 ;  et  Petrus 
viceeomes  inde  recepit  801.  de  censu,  et  101.  de 
gersuma." 

Thus  in  English : — *«  Essex  (title  as  before),  the 
king's  land;  the  hundred  of  Beventre.  Harold 
held  Haveringe,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, for  1  manor  and  10  hides.  Then  there 
were  41  villeins,  now  40;  there  were  always  41 
borders,  and  6  slaves,  and  2  carucates  in  demesne, 
or  the  k>rd's  lands ;  there  were  41  carucates  among 
tbe  men  (or  vassals  or  tenants),  now  40 ;  wood  suf- 
ficient for  500  hogs,  100  acres  of  meadow ;  now  1 
mill,  and  2  working-horses  or  pack-horses,  and  10 
young  growing  beasts,  160  hogs,  and  269  sheep. 

^  DoowmI.  ton.  it.  foL  1  i.  *  Ibid.  lom.  ii.  foL  t  h. 
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To  this  manor  there  belonged  4  freemen,  who  had 
4  hides  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  pay- 
ing an  accustomable  rent ;  now  Robert,  son  of  Cor- 
butio,  holds  3  of  those  hides,  and  Hugh  Montfort 
the  fourth,  and  have  paid  no  rent  since  they  held 
them.  This  manor  was  worth,  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward,  36  pounds,  now  40 ;  and  Peter  the  vis- 
count, or  sheriff,  receives  from  it  80  pounds  for 
rent,  and  10  pounds  for  an  income  or  fine.*' 

Domesday  Book  was  formerly  kept  by  the  side 
of  the  TaUey  Court  in  the  Exchequer,  under  tl^ree 
different  locks  and  keys ;  one  in  the  custody  of  the 
treasurer,  and  the  others  of  the  two  chamberlains 
of  the  exchequer.  In  1696  itwus  deposited  in  the 
Chapter-house  at  Westminster,  where  it  still  re- 


in 1767,  in  consequence  of  an  address  of  the 
house  of  lords,  his  majesty  gave  directions  for  the 
publication,  among  other  records,  of  the  Domesday 
Survey.  **  In  the  following  year,"  says  Sir  Henry 
Ellis,' «« specimens— one  executed  with  types,  the 
other  by  engraving — were  submitted,  by  command 
of  the  lords  of  his  majesty's  Treasury,  to  the  presi- 
dent and  council  of  die  Society  of  Antiquaries,  for 
their  opinion ;  and  an  engraved  copy  of  the  work 
appears  to  have  been  at  first  considered  as  the 
most  proper  and  advisable.  At  the  cloee,  however, 
pf  1768,  the  fairest  and  most  perfect  letter  having 
been  selected  from  different  parts  of  the  survey,  a 
resolution  was  taken  to  print  it  with  metal  types. 
Afac'simile  type,  uniform  and  regular,  with  tolera- 
ble exactness,  though  not  witb  all  the  correspond- 
ing nicety  of  the  original,  was  at  last  obtained,  and 
the  publication  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Abraham  Far- 
ley, a  gentleman  of  learning  as  well  as  of  great  ex- 
perience in  records,  and  who  had  had  almost  daily 
recourse  to  the  book  for  more  than  forty  years.' 
It  was  not,  however,  till  after  1770  that  the  work 
was  actually  commenced.  It  was  completed  early 
in  1783,  having  been  ten  years  in  passing  through 
the  press.  The  type  with  which  it  was  executed 
was  destroyed  in  the  fire  which  consumed  Mr. 
Nichols'  printing  office,  in  the  month  of  February, 
1808." 

We  shall  subjoin  here  a  few  explanations  of  the 
terms  made  use  of  in  the  above  extracts  which  have 
not  been  already  noticed. 

1.  LiBERi  HOMINES  (Free  men). — ^In  this  term, 
beside  the  freemen  or  freeholders  of  a  manor,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  included  all  the  ranks  of  society 
above  these,  t.  «.,  all  holding  in  military  tenure. 
'•  The  ordinary  freemen  before  the  Conquest,  and 
at  the  time  of  compiling  Domesday,"  says  Kelham, 
**  were  under  the  protection  of  great  men ;  but  what 
their  quality  was,  further  than  that  their  persons 
and  blood  were  free,  that  is,  that  they  were  not 
nativi,  or  bondmen,  it  will  give  a  knowing  man 
trouble  to  discover  to  us."*  In  Domesday,  the 
liheri  homines  are  mentioned  as  distinct  from  the 
SocHEMANNi,  or   Socmou ;    but  by  the   time  of 

1  Sir  H.  £llii*s  Introdact.  to  Domeaday,  i.  354. 

*  Introd.  T.  i.  p.  S50. 

*  **  H«  WM  for  maaj  yvun  tho  principdi  d»jntj  in  the  Tally  Coon 
of  the  Receipt  of  the  Ezcheqaer." 

«  Domeaday  Book,  lUoat.  p.  Sd4. 


Magna  Charta,  they  would  seem  not  to  have  beea 
distinct ;  at  least  the  three  classes  of  society  speci- 
fied in  the  famous  20th  article  of  that,  are  the  free 
men,  the  merchants,  and  the  viUains. 

3.  The  SocHEHAiiNi,  or  Socmen. — ^In  regard  to 
these,  whatever  may  be  the  disputes  about  the 
origin  of  their  name  (some  deriving  it  fix>in  soca,  a 
plough;  others  from  «oc,  a  franchise)  and  their 
condition,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  they  held  their 
kind  by  a  tenure  of  a  different  and  inferior  kind  te 
military  tenure.  Littelton  defines  tenures  in  soc- 
age to  be  where  the  tenant  holds  his  tenement  of 
the  lord  by  any  certain  service,  in  lieu  of  all  other 
services,  so  that  the  service  be  not  knight's  ser^ 
vice;  and  Blackstone  describes  the  «* grand  cri- 
terion and  distinguishing  mark  of  this  species  of 
tenure"  to  be,  *^  the  having  its  renders  or  services 
ascertained." 

3.  The  BoRDARii. — Respecting  these,  opinions 
vary.  Coke  calls  them  «*  boors,  bidding  a  little 
house  with  some  land  of  husbandty,  bigger  than  a 
cottage.^  «•  The  Bordarii,  often  mentioned  in  the 
Domesday  Inquisition,"  says  Bishop  Kennett, 
^•were  distinct  from  the  Servi  and  Villani,  and 
seem  to  be  those  of  a  less  servile  condition,  who 
had  a  herd  or  cottage,  with  a  small  parcel  of  land 
allowed  to  them,  on  condition  they  should  supply 
the  lord  with  poultry  and  eggs,  and  other  small 
provisions  for  his  hoard  and  entertainment."  **  Bor- 
darii," adds  Sir  H.  Ellis,  ««it  should  seem,  were 
cottagers  merely ;  and  in  the  Ely  manuscript,  we 
find  Bordarii  where  the  Breviate  of  the  same-entry 
in  Domesday  itself  reads  Cbtortt." 

4.  Sebti. — These,  as  distinguished  from  the 
villani,  seem  personal,  the  latter  being  territonal 
bondmen ;  or,  in  the  English  law  language,  villaiiu 
ingross^  as  distinguished  from  tHUains  regardant. 
The  term  serf,  which  is  used  on  the  continent  as 
the  translation  of  servus,  is  not  recognized  in  Eng- 
lish law,  though  it  is  sometimes  loosely  used  in 
common  discourse  to  designate  vUlain$  regardant 

5.  Homines  is  synonymous  with  vassak,  or  feuda- 
tory tenants,  and  seems,  in  fact,  a  fiteral  translation 
of  the  Saxon  *^  men ;"  to  be  any  one's  man  being  the 
same  as  being  his  vassal. 

6.  Terra  Regis. — »*  The  Terra  Regis  of  Domes- 
day," says  Mr.  AUen,  "was  derived  from  a  variety 
of  sources.  It  consisted  in  part  of  land  that  hap- 
pened at  the  time  of  the  survey  to  be  in  the  king's 
hands  by  escheat  or  forfeitures  from  his  Nornisa 
foUowers.  It  was  constituted,  in  part,  of  the  lands 
of  Saxon  proprietors,  which  had  been  confiscate^l 
after  the  Conquest,  and  had  not  been  granted  away 
to  subjects.  But  it  was  chiefly  composed  of  land 
that  had  been  possessed  by  the  Confessor  in  de- 
mesne, or  in  fieirm,  or  had  been  held  by  his  tbegni 
and  other  servants.  Of  tiie  last  description,  part 
was  probably  the  private  bocland  of  the  Confeasor, 
which  had  belonged  to  him  as  his  private  inberit- 
ance.  But  if  we  compare  the  number  of  manora 
assigned  to  him  as  his  demesne  lands  in  DomeadaTf 
with  the  estates  of  bocland  possessed  by  Alfred,  it 
seems  incredible  that  the  whole  should  have  been 

1  1  Init.  p.  5,  b. 
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hb  priTite  property.    A  great  part  most  have  been  ' 
the  foklaiHl  or  pab&c  property  of  the  state,  of 
which,  though  the  nominal  proprietor,  he  waa  only 
the  Qsofructaary  posaeasor,  and,  with  the  hcenae  ' 
and  consent  of  his  witan,  the  distributor  on  the  part  < 
of  the  pnbtic.     The  land  which  is  called  terra  regis 
in  the  Exchequer  Domesday,  is  termed,  in  thoi 
origiaa]  returns  of.  the  Ezon  Domesday,  demesne 
hud  of  the  king  belonging  to  the  kingdom."  ^ 

7.  Teuia.  — » Put  simply,"  says  Sir  H.  Elhs, 
t^oniformly  signifies  arable  land,  as  distinct  from 
wood,  meadow,  and  common  pasture."' 

8.  HioB. — The  quantity  of  land  it  contained  is 
uicertain.  ^^Gervase  of  Tilbury,"  says  Bishop 
Kennett,  «» makes  it  100  acres.  The  Malmsbnry 
MS.,  cited  by  Spehnan,  computes  it  at  96  acres, 
1  hide,  4  vigates;  and  every  vigate  24  acres. 
And  yet  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  the  abbey 
of  Battle  makes  8  vigates  go  to  1  hide.  But  Poly- 
dore  Vergil  blunders  most,  who  reduces  a  hide  to 
20  acres.  The  troth  seems  to  be,  that  a  hide,  a 
yard-land,  a  knight's  fee,  &€.,  contuned  no  certain 
Dumber  of  acres,  but  varied  according  to  different 
places."' 

9.  Carucate. — The  carucaU  was  of  Norman 
introdoction,  and  probably  nearly  corresponded  in 
Norman  to  hidt  in  Saxon.  Its  measure  is  involved 
io  as  much  uncertainty  as  that  of  the  hide.  Bishop 
Kennett  gives  instances  of  its  application  to  quan- 
tities of  land  varying  from  60  to  as  much  as  150 
acres. 

VTe  now  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the 
royal  revenue  in  this  period. 

The  complete  establishment  of  the  feudal  system 
after  the  Norman  conquest,  put  the  kings  of  England 
m  possession  of  revenues  greatly  more  ample  than 
their  predecessors  had  enjoyed.  The  crown,  in 
the  first  place,  as  appears  from  Domesday  Book, 
acqioired  the  entire  property  of  above  1400  manors, 
the  rents  of  which  must  have  formed  a  large  in- 
come altogether  independent  of  casualties.  These 
were  in  addition  to  68  royal  forests,  13  chases,  and 
781  parks,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  which 
were  retained  to  serve  as  hunting  grounds,  and  only 
became  a  source  of  revenue  in  consequence  of  the 
penalties  to  which  the  people  were  subjected  for 
trespasses  upon  them  in  breach  of  the  forest  laws. 
Btit  a  very  <ynaiderable  annual  return  must  also 
have  been  derived  from  the  various  feudal  dues  that 
remained  payable  even  from  the  lands  that  were 
granted  to  his  followers  by  the  Norman  Conqueror. 
7he  crown,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  still  retained 
to  itself  what  was  called  the  dominium  directum,  or 
property  of  these  lands :  the  persons  to  whom  they 
were  granted  held  them  only  as  tenants  under  the 
crown ;  and,  beside  the  services  which  they  were 
bound  to  render  as  vassals,  they  were  subjected  to 
^e  payment  both  of  quit-rents,  which  were  regu- 
hrly  collected  by  the  sheriffs,  and  of  other  dues  to 
the  lord  superior,  which,  although  only  exigible  upon 

Mrtain  extraordinary  occasions,  were  generally  of 

*  loqoirj  into  the  Rim  and  Growth  of  the  Royal  Prerogntire  in  Enff- 
«•   8^«.  Und.  18J0,  p.  IM. 
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much  greater  amount  than  the  annual  quit-rents. 
Of  these,  the  principal  were,  the  Relief,  or  fine 
which,  on  the  death  of  every  tenant,  his  heir  waa 
obliged  to  pay  to  the  lord  before  entering  upon  the 
possession  of  the  lands — being  the  same  thing  that 
was  known  in  the  Saxon  times  by  the  name  of  the 
Heriot,  that  is,  ^e  suit  of  armor,  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  warlike  weapons  being  the  original  exaction ; 
the  Primer  Seisin,  a  species  of  additional  relief, 
consisting  in  some  cases  of  a  whole,  in  others  of 
half  a  year's  profits  of  the  lands,  which  was  paya- 
ble only  by  tenants  of  the  crown ;  Fines  of  Aliena- 
tion, paid  on  the  sale  or  grant  by  the  tenant  of  any 
part  of  the « lands  to  a  stranger;  and  Aids,  which 
were  called  for  to  ransom  the  king  whenever  he 
was  taken  prisoner  in  war,  to  furnish  a  portion  for 
any  of  his  daughters  when  she  was  married,  and 
to  defray  the  expense  incurred  when  his  eldest  son 
was  made  a  knight.  Every  tenant  of  the  crown 
also  was  bound,  whenever  the  king  went  to  war,  to 
furnish  an  armed  soldier,  and  to  maintain  him  in 
the  field  for  forty  days,  for  each  knight*s  fee  that 
he  possessed — ^tfae  whole  kingdom,  as  appears  from 
Domesday  Book,  containing  60,215  such  fees. 
This  law,  therefore,  enabled  the  crown  to  raise  and 
keep  on  foot  a  numerous  army  in  times  of  war  at 
no  cost.  The  burden  which  it  imposed  upon  the 
tenants  of  the  crown  was  afterward  commuted  by 
Henry  II.  into  a  money-payment  of  twenty  shil- 
lings for  each  knight*s  fee,  which  was  called  an 
escuage,  or  scutage,  that  is,  literally,  a  tax  for  fur- 
nishing a  soldier  armed  with  a  bow.^ 

The  crown,  beside,  drew  large  profits  from  its 
prerogatives  of  wardship  and  of  marriage,  by  the 
first  of  which  it  took  the  custody  and  drew  the  rants 
of  all  estates  held  of  it  so  long  as  the  tenant,  if  % 
male,  was  under  twenty-one ;  if  a  female  under 
sixteen  years  of  age :  and  by  the  second  of  which  it 
disposed  of  all  female  heiresses,  and  also  of  all 
widows,  of  its  tenants  in  marriage,  or  exacted  a  fine 
for  the  relinquishment  of  the  right.  Both  of  these, 
indeed,  were  rights  of  all  lords  of  manors  over  their 
vassals ;  and  that  of  marriage  was  extended  in  the 
thirteenth  century  to  heirs  male  as  well  as  female. 
Another  right  which  the  king  possessed  in  common 
vrith  other  lords  was,  to  all  escheats,  that  is,  to  all 
the  landed  property  of  persons  who  either  died 
without  heirs  or  whose  blood  was  attainted  by  the 
commission  of  treason  or  felony.  The  numerous 
forfeitures  of  the  estates  of  the  large  proprietors, 
who  were  all  tenants  of  the  crown,  that  were  con- 
stantly occurring  in  the  first  ages  after  the  Con- 
quest, roust  have  brought  immense  wealth  into  the 
royal  treasury.  The  estates  of  which  the  crown 
acquired  possession  in  this  manner  formed  the  only 
fund  from  which  it  could  legaUy  make  new  grants 
— the  alienation  of  any  part  of  the  original  royal 
demesne  being  prohibited  by  law;  and  although 
this  restriction  was  often  violated,  it  was  also  at 
other  times  taken  advantage  of  by  the  king,  and 
made  a  pretext  for  resuming  the  illegal  grants  of 
his  predecessors.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Henry 
II.,  on  his  accession,  recovered  for  the  crown  all 
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the  estates  (with  the  exception  only  of  those  ac- 
quired by  the  church)  that  had  beea  alienated  in 
the  preceding  times  of  confusion,  whether  by  Ste*' 
phen  or  by  his  own  mother,  the  empress.  The 
profits  of  the  estates  of  all  idiots  also  belonged  to 
the  crown,  as  well  as  all  the  personal  effects  of  per- 
sons who  had  died  without  known  heirs.  The 
crown  had  likewise  a  right  to  all  treasure  trove,  or 
money,  plate,  or  bulUon  found  hidden  in  the  earth ; 
to  all  waifs,  or  stolen  goods  thrown  away  by  the 
thief  in  his  flight;  to  all  estrays,  or  cattle  foimd 
wandering  without  an  owner ;  to  all  royal  fish — ^that 
is,  whales  and  sturgeons-^either  thrown  ashore,  or 
caught  close  to  it ;  to  all  goods  wrecked  to  which  the 
owner  did  not  establish  his  claim  within  a  certain 
time ;  and  to  all  spoil  taken  in  war. 

The  crown  also  possessed  various  other  regular 
sources  of  income,  beside  the  produce  of  the  crown 
lands,  and  the  different  dues  from  its  vassals.  There 
were  various  descriptkms  of  what  we  should  now 
call  taxes,  either  permanently  established,  or  occa- 
sbnally  imposed.  In  1083,  the  Conqueror  is  said 
to  have  revived  the  old  Saxon  land-tax,  or  hideage, 
called  the  danegeld,  of  which  an. account  has  been 
given  in  the  preceding  book,^  and  to  have  advanced 
it  to  six  shillings  on  each  hide ;  a  rate  at  which,  if 
the  common  account  of  the  number  of  hides  of  land 
in  England  may  be  depended  upon*  it  wonld  have 
produced  above  80,000t>t  an  amount  of  silver  equal  to 
what  is  contained  in  240,0002.  of  our  present  money. 
Gervase  of  Tilbuiy,  or  the  author  of  the  «» Pialogue 
on  the  Exchequer,"  commonly  attributed  to  him,  says 
that  William  would  not  revive  this  tax  as  an  annual 
supply,  nor  yet  would  he  entirely  give  it  up,  but 
reserved  it  to  answer  extraordinary  and  unforeseen 
occasions;  for  which  reason  it  was  rarely  taken 
either  by  him  or  his  successors,  and  only  when 
actual  wars  with  foreign  nationst  or  the  fear  thereof, 
came  upon  them.  A  land-tax,  however,  can  be 
traced  to  have  been  repesAedly  collected,  either 
under  this  or  another  name,  by  all  the  succeeding 
kings.  Such  a  tax  appearsi  indeed,  to  have  been 
regularly  levied  throughout  a  great  pert  of  the  reign 
of  Stephen ;  it  was  occasionally  revived  by  Henry 
II. ;  and  Richard  I.  is  recorded  to  have,  in  the  tendi 
year  of  his  reign,  collected  it  at  the  rate  of  five 
shillings  on  each  hide.  The  aids,  mentioned  above, 
and  also  the  scutages,  appear  to-  have  been  some* 
times  exacted  under  the  name  of  a  hideage,  or 
carucage. 

A  species  of  house-tax  is  mentioned  in  Domesday 
Book  under  the  name  of  Hearth-money,  and  seems 
to  have  been  ooUected  both  before  and  after  the 
Conquest.  Another  species  of  hearth-money,  of 
Nornuin  o^gin,  which  was  eoUeeted  till  its  abolition 
on  the  accession  of  Heniy  I.,  was  that  called  Mon- 
ey^gOf  being  %  tax  of  a  shilling  on  each  hearth,  pay- 
able every  three  yeara»a8  a  recompense  to  the  king 
for  not  exercising  his  prerogative,  as  he  was  en- 
titled to  do,  in  altering  or  debasing  the  coins.  Cus- 
toms, or  duties  upon  the  import  a«d  export  of  articles 
of  merchandise,  seem  to  have  oxisted  from  the  ear- 
liest times,  and  were  no  doubt  contmued  after  the 
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Conquest.  Similar  duties  appear  to  have  been  also 
paid  by  merchants  selling  their  goods  vrithin  the 
kingdom,  for  the  use  of  the  king*s  warehouses, 
weights,  measures,  6cc*  Another  permanent  tax 
consisted  of  the  tallages,  that  is,  the  cuttings,  being 
a  certain  assessment  upon  their  property,  anntuliy 
exacted  from  the  inhabitants  of  Uie  towns  and  bo^ 
roughs  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  first  general 
personal  tax,  however,  is  said  to  have  been  imposed 
by  Henry  II.,  in  1166,  for  the  support  of  the  war 
in  the  Holy  Land :  it  amounted  only  to  sixpence  in 
the  pound  upon  each  man*s  personal  effects,  to  be 
collected  in  five  years,  at  the  rate  of  twopence  the 
first  year,  and  a  penny  each  of  the  four  years  fol- 
lowing. It  was  followed,  in  1188,  on  the  news  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  crusaders  from  Jerusalem,  by 
another  tax  of  the  same  kind)  but  much  heavier  in 
amount,  being  an  exaction  of  the  tenth  of  the  per- 
sonal property  of  all  those  who  should  not  join  the 
expedition  which  it  was  proposed  to  send  to  regain 
the  holy  city.  This  tax,  which  came  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Saladin  tithe,  is  said  to  have 
produced  130,000^,  of  which  the  Jews  contributed 
60,0O0Z.  Some  years  after  another  new  species  of 
general  taxation  was  faitrodnced  by  Richard  I.,  un- 
der the  form  of  a  scheme  for  the  sale  of  Kcenses, 
which  persons  of  different  degrees  were  obliged  to 
obtain  before  being  perinitted  to  engage  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  toumametit;  an  earl  being  called  upoa 
to  pay  twenty  marks  of  silver,  a  baron  ten  marks,  a 
knight  having  lands,  four  marks,  and  a  knight  with- 
out lands,  two  marks. 

Much  additional  revenue  was  also  obtained  by 
means  of  various  prerogatives  of  the  crown  that  yet 
remained  to  be  mentioned.  By  that  of  purveyance 
and  preemption  the  king's  purveyors  were  entitled 
to  take  such  provisions  and  other  necessaries  as 
were  wanted  for  the  nse  of  his  household  at  a  cer- 
tain fixed  price,  without  the  owner's  consent,  snd 
also  to  impress  the  carriages  and  horses  of  the  sub- 
ject to  do  the  king's  business  on  the  public  roads. 
Considerable  profits  were  derived  from  the  tolls 
and  other  dues  exacted  at  pnUie  fiiirs  and  markets : 
from  the  coining  of  money,  and,  in  later  times  at 
least,  from  the  superintendence  of  weig^its  sod 
measures,  for  whidi  fees  were  received ;  and  fiwm 
the  grant  of  patents  and  monopolies.  All  fmes  sbiI 
amerciaments  paid  by  persons  convicted  of  breachet 
of  the  bw  also  went  to  the  king;  and  this  was  ooe 
of  the  most  productive  sources  of  revenue  in  early 
times.  The  maintenance  of  the  Saxon  system  of 
pecuniary  expiation  for  crimes,  including  bodi  com- 
pensation to  the  party  injured  and  a  fhie  to  the  king, 
was  no  doubt  reoommended  to  die  Conqueror, 
among  other  considerations,  by  the  suppfies  it  pro- 
vided finr  the  rojral  coffers.  It  has  even  been  sus- 
pected that  Henry  II.,  in  the  institotion  of  the  itin- 
erant justices,  looked  more  to  the  benefit  of  the 
revenue  than  to  any  other  object.  The  hMtnctioiis 
given  to  them  certaSnly  show  a  grMt  aolfeitude  to 
turn  their  admanistration  of  the  law  to  aceonst  is 
the  augmentation  of  the  royal  profits.  But  the  fines 
exacted  for  offences  by  no  means  formed  the  ooif 
revenue  that  the  crown  drew  from  its  power  of 
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•dmiDistermg  and  executing  the  kw.    Privileges  of 
til  kinds  were  matter  of  open  purchase  from  the 
Idog  or  the  royal  officers,  by  what  were  called  obla- 
tions or  olTerings,  which  was  really  only  another 
nme  for  bribes.    If  the  dealers  for  instance,  in  any 
coBmodily  in  a  particular  place,  wished  a  certain 
price  to  be  fixed  upon  it  below  which  it  might  not 
be  sold  for  a  certain  time,  they  bought  an  order  to 
tbat  efiect.    Numbers  of  persons  are  recorded  in 
the  rolls  of  the  Exchequer  to  have  paid  large  sums 
merely  to  obtain  the  favor  or  good-will  of  the  king, 
or  to  induce  him  to  remit  his  displeasure.    Other 
payments  were  made  to  purchase  his  direct  inter- 
ference with  law  proceedings.    «•  Even  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  11.,"  observes  Lord  Lyttelton,  «•  we  have 
iiutuices  of  fines  being  paid  to  the  king,  from  several 
of  his  Bobjectav  for  stopping  or  delaying  of  pleas, 
trials,  and  judgments,  or  for  expediting  and  speed- 
ing them,  or  to  have  seisin  or  restitution  of  their 
bads  or  chattels,  or  to  be  replevied  or  bailed,  or  to 
be  quit  of  certain  crimes  or  certain  methods  of  trial 
(as,  for  instance,  by  hot  iron),  or  to  have  the  assist- 
ance of  the  king  in  recovering  their  debts."     The 
right  of  being  tried  by  a  jury  was  at  first  often  pur- 
chased by  a  money  payment.    Fines  were  often 
paid  for  permission  to  hold  or  quit  certain  offices : 
and  in  some  reigns  all  offices  under  the  crown  were 
sold.    In  the  reign  of  John  we  find  the  wife  of 
Hugh  de  Neville  paying  a  fine  of  two  hundred  hens 
for  permission  to  sleep  one  night  with  her  husband : 
the  was  probably  a  ward  of  the  crown  who  had 
married  without  the  king's  consent.    It  appears 
also  to  have  been  customary,  when  any  of  these 
bribes  were  paid  to  the  king,  for  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  smaller  amount,  which  passed  under  the 
name  of  the  queen's  gold,  to  be  paid  to  his  consort.^ 
To  all  these  irregular  sources  of  revenue  may  be 
added  the  sums  that  were  repeatedly  obtained  by 
•etnal  extortion  and  robbery.     The  Conqueror,  ac- 
cording to  Matthew  Paris,  possessed  himself  in  this 
way  of  great  quantities  of  wealth  by  plundering  the 
eharches  and  monasteries,  and  seizing  not  only  the 
money  that  had  been  deposited  in  these  buildings 
for  secnrity,  but  even  the  shrines  and  chalices,  and 
other  fnmiture  of  tlie  altars.    Botb  Rufus  and  Ste- 
phen are  accused  of  obtaining  money  by  the  same 
open  disregard  of  ail  law  and  right.     The  rictims 
of  the  most  frequent  exactions  of  this  description, 
however,  were  the  Jews.    <*  As  they  fleeced  the  sub- 
jectB  of  the  realm,"  says  Madox,  •*  so  the  king  fleeced 
them."    Beside  the  general  impositions  that  were 
hid  apon  ^m,  so  constant  a  stream  of  fines  and 
ttaerciamenta  was  derived  from  individuals  of  their 
body,  that  a  particular  office  of  the  Exchequer  was 
>ot  apart  for  the  management  of  the  revenues  thus 
obtained.    In  the  same  class  of  irregular  gains  may 
bo  placed  the  profits  accruing  from  vacant  church 
fivmgg  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  which 
were  sometimes  very  great.    William  Rufus  is 
"tated  to  have  been  at  his  death  in  the  receipt  of 
the  temporalities  of  an  archbishopric,  four  bishop- 
rics, aad  eleven  abbeys.    Under  this  head,  too,  may 

*  Kntiott  ii  abo  fomid  of  the  oMrmi  reginte,  or  qu«€ii*i  gold,  in  the 
S««  tiMi.    8m  FkIgTftte*s  Bnf .  Com.  p.  659. 


be  reckoned  the  sums  first  extracted  from  indirid- 
uals  in  the  same  reign  under  the  name  of  Benevo- , 
lences,  and  the  disguise  of  being  free  gifts,  although 
they  were  in  fact  compulsory;  and  the  Loans, 
equally  free  and  equally  gifts  with  the  benetolences, 
the  credit  of  the  contrivance  of  which  is  assigned 
to  Richard  I.  Another  of  the  expedients  by  this 
king  for  raising  money  is  said  to  have  been  the 
causing  a  new  great  seal  to  be  made,  under  the 
pretence  that  the  old  one  had  been  lost,  and  then 
declaring  all  existing  royal  grants  to  be  invaUd  un- 
less the  holders  should  take  out  renewals  and  con- 
firmations of  them  at  the  cost  of  a  second  payment 
of  the  fees.  But  it  would  be  endless  to  enumerate 
all  the  forms  of  royal  extortion  of  which  the  recorda 
of  the  period  furnish  instances.  Any  contrivance, 
however  essentially  iniquitous  or  oppressive,  to 
which  the  thinnest  color  of  a  legal  character  could 
be  given,  would  appear  to  have  answered  the 
purpose  when  an  urgent  occasion  arose ;  and  indeed 
at  fdl  times  the  sovereign  seems  to  have  been  less 
restrained  in  his  exactions  from  the  subject  by  any 
barriers  that  the  law  presented,  than  by  his  own 
sense  of  the  length  to  which  it  was  prudent  to  go, 
or  by  the  absolute  failure  of  sources  from  which  to 
feed  his  rapacity. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  annual  returns 
which  flowed  into  the  royal  treasury  through  all 
these  channels  must  have  been  very  great.  Orderi- 
cus  Vitalis,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Con- 
queror, assures  us  that  the  daily  income  of  that 
prince  amounted  to  above  10602.,  without  including 
the  casual  profits  arising  from  the  redemption  of 
offenders  and  the  other  prerogatives  of  the  crown. 
This  would  make  a  fixed  ordinary  revenue  of  about 
400,0002.  a-year  in  the  money  of  that  day,  which 
would  be  equivalent  in  weight  of  silver  to  nearly 
1,200,0002.  of  our  money,  and  in  real  efficacy,  no 
doubt,  to  a  much  larger  sum.  This  statement  of 
Ordericus  has  been  rejected  as  incredible  by  Hume 
and  other  modem  writers ;  but  from  its  precision 
and  formality  (the  exact  sum  is  set  down,  affcer  the 
manner  of  keeping  accounts  in  the  Exchequer  books, 
at  one  thousand  and  sixty  pounds,  thirty  shillings, 
and  three  farthings,  and  that  in  words  at  frdl  length), 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  an  official 
record,  and  it  can  only  be  reasonably  disputed  on 
the  supposition  of  some  corruption  having  crept  into 
the  text.  William  is  said  to  have  left  at  his  death, 
in  the  royal  treasury  at  Winchester,  60,000  pounds 
of  silver,  beside  gold,  jewels,  vestments,  and  other 
cfticles  of  great  value ;  and  this  vras  probably  only 
part  of  his  accumuhited  wealth,  much,  if  not  most, 
of  which  we  may  suppose,  he  would  have  with  him 
in  Normandy,  where  he  died.  Nor  is  the  account 
of  the  Conqueror's  income  given  by  Ordericus  incon* 
sistent  with  almost  the  only  other  notice  of  a  similar 
kind  relating  to  this  period  that  has  been  preserved 
— that  which  is  found  in  Hoveden  of  the  revenue 
of  Richard  I.  This  historian  relates  that  when 
Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  resigned  the 
office  of  hig^  justiciary  in  1196,  he  proved  from 
his  books  that  the  revenue  he  had  collected  for  the 
king  during  the  two  preceding  ^years  amounted  to 
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not  less  than  1,100,000  marks,  or  about  750,000 
pounds  of  silver.  The  revenue  of  the  Conqueror,  in 
all  probability,  considerably  exceeded  that  of  Richard. 
According  to  the  author  of  the  **  Dialogue  on  the 
Exchequer,**  the  rents  of  the  crown  lands  were 
paid  in  kind  from  the  Conquest  till  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  complaints  of  the  vassals  of  the  great  oppres- 
sions they  suffered  in  being  obhged  to  bring  provi- 
sions for  the  royal  household  to  different  parts  of 
the  country  from  their  own  dwellings,  that  prince, 
with  the  advice  of  his  great  council,  sent  commis- 
sioners over  the  kingdom  to  estimate  the  money 
value  of  all  the  rents;  after  which  the  sheriff  of 
each  county  was  appointed  to  collect  them,  and  to 
account  for  them  to  the  Exchequer.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  they  were  partially  paid  in  money 
before  this  time.     The  institution  of  the  Exchequer, 


we  may  add,  is  ascribed  by  the  author  of  the  **  Du- 
logue"  to  the  Conqueror,  who  took  the  plan  of  it,  he 
says,  from  the  Exchequer  of  Normandy,  yet  witlt 
many  differences,  and  some  even  in  points  of  great 
importance.  "The  authority  of  this  court,**  the 
writer  proceeds,  '« b  very  eminent,  as  well  in  re- 
spect of  the  image  of  the  king  impressed  on  hb 
great  seal,  which  is  constantly  kept  in  the  Treasury, 
as  of  the  persons  who  sit  there,  by  whose  wisdom 
the  whole  state  of  the  realm  is  preserved  and  main- 
tained in  safety ;  for  there  resides  the  king's  chief 
justiciary,  who  is  next  to  the  king  in  jurisdiction ; 
and  all  the  greatest  men  of  the  kingdom,  who  are 
of  his  privy  council,  have  also  places  there ;  that 
whatsoever  is  decreed  or  determined  in  tlie  presence 
of  80  august  an  assembly  may  remain  inviolable." 
This  treatise  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
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HE     Norman 
quest,  by  the 


Con- 
closer 
connection  which  it 
i  established  between 
our  island  and  the 
continent,  must  have 
laid  the  foundation  for 
an  ultimate  extension 
of  English  commerce ; 
but  a  revolution  which 
so  completely  over- 
turned the  established 
order  of  things,  and 
produced  so  much  suflfering  .to  the  body  of  the  pop- 
ulition,  could  not  be  fevorable,  in  the  first  instance, 
or  imtil  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  space  of 
time,  either  to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  or 
to  the  national  industry  in  any  of  its  other  branches. 
For  the  first  four  reigns  after  the  Conquest,  accord- 
ingly, the  notices  that  have  come  down  to  us  on  the 
subject  of  the  present  chapter  are  very  few  and  un- 
impoxCant. 

When  the  Normans  first  came  over,  however,  they 
foTud  England  a  country  possessed  of  considerable 
capital,  or  accumulated  wedth,  and  also,  as  it  would 
«eem,  of  a  flourishing  foreign  commerce,  which  had, 
BO  doubt,  chiefly  grown  up  in  the  long,  and,  for  the 
greater  part,  tranquil  reign  of  the  Confessor.  We 
have  already  quoted  the  account  given  by  William 
of  Poictiers,  of  the  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  and 
other  precious  efifects  which  the  Conqueror  carried 
with  him  on  his  first  visit  to  Normandy,  and  of  the 
admb^on  which  these  spoils  excited  both  in  the 
Normans  themselves,  and  in  strangers  from  other 
puts  of  the  continent  by  whom  they  were  seen.^ 
The  writer  expressly  testifies  that  merchants  from 
distant  countries  were  at  this  time  wont  to  import  in- 
to Enghad  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  that  were 
Qoknown  in  Normandy.  He  mentions  also  in  other 
pusages,  the  great  wealth  of  the  native  or  resident 
merchants,  both  of  London  and  Winchester.  Exe- 
tor  was  another  town  distinguished  for  its  opulence ; 
ud  Ordericus  Vitalis  relates,  that  when  it  was  at- 
<«cked  by  the  Conqueror,  in  1068,*  there  were  in 
^e  harbor  a  great  number  of  foreign  merchants 
and  mariners,  who  were  compeUed  by  the  citizens 
to  assist  them  in  their  defence.  These  notices 
«ccnr  mcidentally  in  the  relation  of  political  transac- 
tions or  military  events ;  no  chronicler  has  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  enumerate  either  the  various 
points  at  which  this  foreign  commerce  was  carried 
«D,  or  the  articles  in  the  exchange  of  which  it  con- 
futed. If  our  information  were  more  complete, 
we  should  probab^  find  that  it  was  shared  by  vari- 

>  See  aate,  p.  351.  >  Ibid.  p.  3d3. 


ous  Other  towns  beside  those  that  have  been  men- 
tioned. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Hastings, 
Dover,  Sandwich,  and  the  other  towns  on  the  coast 
nearest  to  France,  which  afterward  came  to  be  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  also  Lincoln, 
and  York,  and  other  places  in  the  more  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  all  at  this  time,  maintained 
some  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Continent — 
with  Italy,  and  perhaps  also  with  Spain,  as  well  as 
with  France,  and  the  North  of  Europe  or  Qermany. 
An  active  trade  seems  also  to  have  existed  between 
Ireland  and  both  Bristol  and  Chester  on  the  west 
coast. 

The  principal  exports  at  this  early  period  were 
probably  the  same  that  for  many  ages  after  consti- 
tuted the  staples  of  our  trade  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, namely,  the  natural  productions  of  the  island 
— its  tin  and  lead,  its  wool  and  hides,  and  sometimes 
perhaps  also  its  beeves,  and  the  other  produce  of 
the  same  description  reared  in  its  pastures  and 
forests.  We  find  a  regular  trade  in  these  and  other 
articles  established  at  the  most  remote  date  to  which 
it  is  possible  to  carry  back  the  history  of  English 
commerce ;  and  it  may  be  safely  presumed  that 
they  were  the  commodities  for  which  the  island 
was  resorted  to  by  foreign  merchants  from  the  ear- 
liest times.  As  for  corn,  it  was  probably  at  this 
date,  as  it  long .  afterward  continued  to  be,  some- 
times an  article  of  export,  sometimes  of  import. 
The  articles  we  have  enumerated  were,  no  doubt, 
those  in  the  production  of  which  the  industry  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  was  employed.  The 
only  manufacture  for  their  skill,  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish were  then  eminent,  was  the  working  in  gold 
and  silver ;  and  William  of  Poictiers  states  that  the 
best  German  artists  in  that  department  found  them- 
selves encouraged  to  come  and  take  up  their  resi- 
dence in  the  country.  From  this,  we  may  presume 
that  the  chief  demand  for  their  productions  and 
those  of  the  native  artists  of  the  same  class  was 
among  the  English  themselves ;  but  from  the  high 
repute  of  the  English  workmanship,  some  of  the 
embroidered  stuflfs,  of  the  vases,  ornamented  drink- 
ing-cups,  and  other  similar  articles  fabricated  here, 
would,  no  doubt,  also  be  sent  abroad.  Considerable 
quantities  of  the  precious  metals  must  have  been 
consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  these  articles ;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  supply  was  in  great  part 
obtained  from  Ireland,  where  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  that,  whencesoever  it  may  have  been  obtained 
— ^whether  from  native  mines,  or  from  the  ancient 
intercourse  of  the  island  with  the  East,  or  from 
the  Northmen,  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  their  pi- 
racy, who  had  conquered  and  occupied  a  great  part 
of  the  island  in  the  period  immediately  preceding 
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that  with  which  we  are  now  engaged — ^there  was 
formerly  an  extraordinary  abundance  of  gold  and 
silver,  of  the  former  especially.^  William  of  Malms- 
bury,  it  may  be  observed,  seems  to  speak  of  the 
trade  between  England  and  Ireland  as  one  which 
the  former  country  could  dispense  with  without  any 
serious  inconvenience,  but  upon  which  the  latter 
was  dependent  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  tells 
us  that  upon  one  occasion,  when  the  Irish  monarch, 
Mnrcard  (or  Murtach  0*Brien)  behaved  somewhat 
haughtily  toward  Henry  I.,  he  wns  speedily  hum- 
bled by  the  English  king  prohibiting  all  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries;  **fbr  how  wretched," 
adds  the  historian,  «*  would  Ireland  be  if  no  goods 
were  imported  into  it  from  England."  Perhaps 
English  agricultural  produce  was  exchanged  for  Irish 
gold. 

In  the  violent  transference  and  waste  of  property, 
however,  that  followed  the  Conquest,  and  the  long 
struggle  the  invaders  had  to  sustain  before  they 
made  good  their  footing  in  the  country,  the  wealth, 
and  commerce,  and  general  industry  of  England, 
must  all  have  received  a  shock  firom  which  it  was 
not  possible  that  they  could  rapidly  recover.  The 
minds  and  the  hands  of  men  were  necessarily 
called  away  from  all  peaceful  pursuits,  and  engaged 
in  labors  which  produced  no  wealth.  Nor  was  the 
system  of  government  and  of  society  that  was  at 
last  established  fiivorable,  even  after  its  consolidation 
and  settlement,  to  trade  and  industiy.  It  was  a 
system  of  oppression  and  severe  exaction  on  the  one 
hand,  depriving  the  industrious  citizen  of  the  fruits 

^  "  It  tpiMtn  that  there  were  greater  etoree  of  the  preciooa  metals 
in  Ireland  than  coald  well  be  luppoced.  Large  ■ami  of  gold  and  silver 
were  frequently  given  for  the  ransom  of  men  of  rank  taken  in  battle  ; 
and  duties  or  rents,  paid  in  gold  or  silver,  to  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments, occnr  vety  often  in  the  Irish  annals.  At  the  eonsecratioa  of  a 
church  in  the  year  1157,  Murha  O'Lochlin,  King  of  Ireland,  gave  a 
town,  150  cows,  and  60  ounces  of  gold,  to  God  and  the  clergy  ;  a  chief, 
called  O'CarroI,  gave  also  60  ounces  of  gold ;  and  Tieman  OHuark's 
wife  gave  as  moch— donations  which  would  have  been  esteesMd  ymj 
great  in  that  age  in  England  or  upon  the  continent.  What  superstition 
•o  liberally  gave,  some  species  of  industry  must  have  acquired  ;  and 
that  was  most  probably  the  pasturage  of  cattle.... unless  we  will  sup- 
pOM  that  the  mines  of  Inland,  which,  though  nnnottced  by  any 
writer,  seem  to  have  been  at  some  time  very  productive,  were  still 
capable  of  supplying  the  sums  collected  in  the  coffers  of  the  chiefs  and 
the  clergy  " — ^Maepherson*s  Annals  of  Commerce,  p.  334.  See  also 
aoto,  p.  IS 


of  his  exertions  and  of  the  motive  to  \ahat ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  a  system  of  which  the  ani- 
mating principle  was  the  encouragement  of  the 
martial  spirit,  to  which  that  of  trade  and  industry  is 
as  much  opposed  as  creation  is  opposed  to  destruc- 
tion. 

Two  charters  were  granted  to  the  city  of  London 
by  the  Conqueror,  and  a  third  by  Henry  I. ;  but  it 
is  remarkable,  that  not  even  in  the  last-mentioDed, 
which  is  of  considerable  length,  and  confers  nume- 
rous privileges,  is  there  anything  relating  to  the 
subject  of  cooomerce,  with  the  exception  of  a  clause, 
declaring  that  all  the  men  of  London  and  their  goods 
shouki  be  exempted  throughout  England  and  also  in 
the  ports  from  all  tolls  and  other  customs.  There 
is  no  reference  to  the  city  itself  as  a  great  mart,  or 
to  either  its  shipping  or  its  port.  Even  in  the  gen- 
eral charter  granted  by  Henry  I.,  on  his  acces- 
sion, there  is  not  a  word  in  rekition  to  coomierce 
or  merchants.  It  is  stated,  however,  by  WilUam 
of  Poictiers,  that  the  Conqueror  invited  foreign 
merchants  to  the  country  by  assurances  of  his  pro- 
tection. 

The  numerous  ships  in  which  the  Conqueror 
brought  over  his  troops — amounting,  it  is  said,  in 
all,  to  about  700  vessels  of  considerable  aize,  beside 
more  than  three  times  that  number  of  infenor 
dimensions — must  have  formed,  for  some  time,  t 
respectable  royal  navy.  William  of  Poictiers  in- 
forms us  that  the  first  care  of  the  duke,  after  dis' 
embarking  his  men,  was  to  erect  defences  for  the 
protection  of  his  ships ;  and  most  of  them  were, 
doubtless,  preserved,  and  afterward  empbyed  in 
war  or  commerce.  It  is  the  opinion  of  a  late  writer, 
that  the  numerous  fleet  thus  brought  over  by  the 
Conqueror,  '« when  not  engaged  in  ferrying  himself 
and  his  armies  to  and  from  the  cootineat,  was 
probably  employed  in  trading  between  his  okl  and 
new  territories  and  the  adjacent  coasts  of  France 
and  Flanders,  which  were  aU  now  connected  with 
the  new  masters  of  England."^  We  find  a  naval 
force  occasionally  eniployed  in  the  wan  even  of  the 
first  English  kings  after  the  Conquest.  The  Saxon 
Chronicle  states,  that  when  the  Conqueror  made 
>  Macpherao&^a  Annals  of  Comoitroe,  i  307. 
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iiis  expedition  against  Scotland  in  1072.  he  sent  a 
fleet  to  attack  that  country  by  sea,  at  the  aame  time 
that  he  invaded  it  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
The  good  service  done  for  Rnfus  against  his  brother 
Robert  by  the  privateera  which  he  pennitted  his 
English  subjects  to  fit  out  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  has  been  mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  civil 
and  military  transactions.^  A  fleet  waa.also  equip- 
ped by  Henry  I.,  to  oppose  the  threatened  invasion 
of  Robert,  on  his  accession,  the  greater  part  of 
wliich,  however,  deserted  to  the  enemy.^  Pro- 
TiBioD,  indeed,  was  made  by  the  Conqueror  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom,  whenever  it  should  become 
necessary,  by  a  naval  force,  by  means  of  the  regu- 
htioDfl  which  he  established  in  regard  to  the  Cinque 
Ports— originally  Hastings,  Hythe,  Romney,  Dover, 
sod  Sandwich — each  of  which  towns  was  bound, 
upon  fort^  days'  notice,  to  furnish  and  man  a  certain 
number  of  ships  of  war,  in  proportion  probably  to  its 
estimated  wealth  or  population.  Other  towns  in 
differeat  parts  of  the  coast  also  appear  to  have  held 
of  the  crown  by  the  same  kind  of  service. 

One  of  the  old  Saxon  laws  revived  or  continued 
by  the  Conqueror,  and  the  only  one  in  the  collection 
of  enactments  which  passes  under  the  name  of  his 
diarter,  having  any  reference  to  trade,  is  the  pro- 
hibition against  all  purchases  above  a  certain  amount, 
except  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  ^^No  one 
shall  buy,"  it  is  declared^ «« either  what  is  living  or 
what  is  dead,  to  the  value  of  four  pennies,  without 
four  witnesses,  either  of  the  borough  or  of  the 
Tillage."' 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  establishment 
by  Henry  I.  of  the  colony  of  Flemings  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Ross,  in  Pembrokeshire.^  These  foreigners 
hui  come  over  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror,  driven 
from  their  native  country,  it  is  said,  by  an  inunda- 
tion of  the  sea,  and  they  had  been  settled,  in  the 
first  instance,  chiefly  about  Carlisle  and  the  neigh- 
bormg  ports,  and  as  it  would  seem,  with  a  view 
merely  to  the  service  their  hardihood  and  skill  in 
war  might  be  of  in  the  defence  of  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  kingdom.  But  they  were  as  dex- 
trons  in  handling  both  the  plough  and  the  shuttle  as 
the  sword.  Henry  is  said  to  have  been  induced  to 
remove  them  to  Wales,  by  finding  that  they  and 
the  English,  with  whom  they  were  mixed,  did  not 
agree  well  together.  In  the  district  of  which  he 
pot  them  in  possession,  and  which  he  had  taken 
from  the  Welsh,  they  maintained  their  ground 
against  all  ths  efiTorts  of  the  hostile  people  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded,  to  dislodge  them,  and  soon 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  force  to  be  mainly  de- 
pended upon  for  keeping  the  Welsh  in  check.  By 
these  Flemings  the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloths 
appears  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  this 
country ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  soon  came  to 
be  made  for  exportation  as  well  as  for  home  con- 
sumption. Giraldus  Cambrensis  describes  the  for- 
oigners  as  »« a  people  excellently  skilled  both  in  the 
business  of  making  cloth  and  in  that  of  merchandise, 
uid  always  ready  with  any  labor  or  danger  to  seek 


>  Sm  ante,  p.  380. 
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for  gain  by  sea  or  land."^  It  is  probable  that  they 
also  introduced  some  improvements  in  agriculture ; 
and,  altogether,  the  example  of  industry,  activity, 
and  superk>r  acquirements  set  by  this  interesting 
colony — the  last,  as  it  has  been  remarked,  of  any 
consequence  settled  in  any  part  of  the  island  tiU 
the  coming  over  of  the  French  Protestant  silk- 
weavers,  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
in  1665— could  not  fail  to  be  of  high  public  benefit. 
Their  language  was  very  nearly  the  same  with  the 
English;  and  the  district  in  which  they  dwelt,  it 
seems,  used  to  be  called  little  England  beyond 
Wales;  in  fact,  they  made  the  whole  county  of 
Pembroke,  though  lying  at  the  further  extremity  of 
Wales,  an  English  county.  Henry  II.  afterward 
added  to  their  numbers  by  permitting  some  of  those 
of  their  countrymen  who  had  served  as  mercena- 
ries under  Stephen  to  settle  among  them.  It  is  said 
that  the  descendants  of  these  Flemings  may  still  be 
distinguished  from  their  Welsh  neighbors. 

The  Flemings  were  indebted,  both  for  the  wel- 
come reception  they  met  with  in  the  first  instance, 
and  for  the  permanent  settlement  they  obtained,  to 
their  martial  more  than  to  their  commercial  skill-^ 
to  their  being  a  people,  as  Giraldus  expresses  it, 
equally  most  ready,  now  at  the  plough—- now  at  the 
sword.'  The  Jews,  who  came  over  in  great  num- 
bers soon  after  the  Conquest,  were  a  people  of 
altogether  another  stamp.  Precluded  by  their  re-^ 
ligion  from  engaging  in  the  wars  of  any  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  among  whom  they  had  settled,  they 
had  become  mere  traders,  and  were,  indeed,  men 
of  peace  in  a  more  strict  sense  than  any  other  class 
of  persons  in  those  days,  the  clergy  themselves  not 
excepted.  Independently,  therefore,  of  the  odium 
to  which  their  faith  exposed  them,  their  habits  made 
them  in  a  peculiar  degree  objects  of  hatred  and 
contempt  to  the  warlike  population  of  England  and 
the  other  countries  in  which  they  took  up  their 
residence.  Yet  almost  wherever  commerce  had 
taken  any  root,  there  were  they  to  be  found,  pur- 
suing perseveringly,  under  obloquy,  danger,  and  the 
cruelest  oppression,  their  peculiar  trade.  To  draw 
down  upon  them  still  more  of  the  popular  suspicion 
and  dislike  in  a  rude  and  ignorant  age,  that  trade 
was  not  any  species  of  industry  by  which  produce 
of  any  kind  was  visibly  created ;  it  did  not  necessarily 
imply  even  the  exertion  of  any  peculiar  powers  or 
acquirements ;  it  was  labor  neither  of  the  hand 
nor  of  the  head.  Yet  it  was,  in  truth,  a  trade  as 
essential  to  the  creation  of  wealth  as  any  labor. 
The  Jews  were  the  capitalists  of  those  times ;  they 
were  the  dealers  in  that  other  element,  by  a  com- 
bination with  which  alone  it  is  that  labor  itself  can, 
in  the  creation  of  wealth,  accomplish  any  extraordi- 
nary results.  Even  in  that  dark  and  turbulent  age 
the  inherent  power  of  property  was  strikingly 
evinced  in  their  case,  by  the  protection  which  it 
long  secured  to  them,  notwithstanding  aU  the  hos- 
tility of  the  popular  feeling,  and  the  disregard  of 
them  by  the  law  itself.    It  was  early  found  neces- 

1  Itioermr.  Camb.  i.  it.    Giraldas  adds,  that  tbej  wen  admirably 
■killed  in  aoothsnTing,  bj  the  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  beasts ! 
*  None  ad  areln,  nanc  ad  anna,  ^ens  promptissima. 
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sury  to  Bapport  them  in  their  righta  over  their  debt- 
ors; aod,  while  affairs  went  on  in  their  ordinary 
course,  it  does  not  appear  that  a  Jew  ever  had  any 
greater  difficulty  in  recovering  the  money  owing  to 
him  than  a  Christian.  The  law,  indeed,  seems  to 
have  considered  the  Jews  as  the  property  of  the 
Icing;  and  he  oppressed  and  plundered  them  to 
any  extent  that  he  deemed  prudent.  But  he  did 
not  usually  allow  them  to  be  injured  by  others ;  and 
perhaps,  indeed,  they  were  more  secure  under  the 
royal  protection  than  they  would  have  been  under 
that  of  the  law.  Some  of  the  kings,  William  Rufus 
in  particular,  excited  much  popular  clamor  by  fa- 
voring them,  as  it  was  alleged,  too  much.  Their 
wealth  enabled  them,  at  different  times,  to  purchase 
charters  from  the  crown.  For  one  which  they  ob- 
tained from  King  John,  and  which  is  styled  a  con- 
firmation of  their  charters,  they  are  recorded  to  have 
paid  four  thousand  marks ;  and  it  refers  to  previous 
charters  which  they  had  received  both  from  Henry  I. 
and  Heniy  II.' 

There  are  traces,  as  we  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  observe,  of  an  intercourse  having  subsisted 
between  these  islands  and  the  East,  from  the  remo- 
test times.  The  mere  derivation  of  the  people  of 
Europe  from  Asia,  most  probabfy  of  itself  had  always 
kept  up  some  connection  between  liie  East  and  the 
West ;  neither  the  Gothic  nor  the  earlier  Celtic  col- 
onists of  Europe  seem  to  have  ever  altogether  for- 
gotten theur  Ch-iental  origin ;  the  memory  of  it  live? 
in  the  oldest  traditions  alike  of  the  Irish  and  of  the 
Scandinavians.  But  even  within  the  historic  period 
we  find  a  succession  of  different  causes  operating  to 
keep  up  a  connection  between  Britain  and  the  East. 
As  long  as  the  country  was  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Romans  it  was  of  course  united  by  many  ties, 
and  by  habits  of  regular  intercourse,  with  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  extended  empire  to  which  it  be- 
longed. Afterward,  in  the  Saxon  times,  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity  in  the  country  contributed 
in  various  ways  to  keep  up  its  connection  with  the 
East.  The  Greek  learning,  and  probably  also  some 
of  the  Greek  arts,  were  introduced  by  Archbishop 
Theodore  and  other  churchmen  from  Asia:  at  a 
later  date  we  find  Alfred  dispatching  a  mission  to 
the  Christians  in  India ;  and  not  long  afterward  we 
find  pilgrimiige  to  the  Holy  Land  becoming  a  com- 
mon practice.  From  this  practice  we  may  most 
properly  date  the  commencement  of  our  modem 
trade  with  the  East ;  it  has  ever  since  been  a  well- 
established  and  regular  intercourse.  The  pilgrims, 
from  the  first,  very  generally  combined  the  charac- 
ters of  devotees  and  merchants.  Then,  toward  the 
close  of  the  eleventh  century,  commenced  the  cru- 
sades, which  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  kept,  as 
it  were,  a  broad  highway  open  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  along  which  multitudes  of  persons  of  all  sorts 
were  continually  passing  and  repassing. 

Some  curious  evidences  of  the  extent  to  which 
Eastern  conmiodities  now  began  to  find  their  way  to 
the  remotest  extremities  of  Europe,  may  be  collected 
from  the  records  of  the  times.  One  very  remark- 
able notice  occurs  in  the  Register  of  the  Priory  of 

>  Madoz,  Hht.  BxolMq.  p.  174. 


St.  Andrew,  in  Scotland,  in  which  it  is  related  that 
Alexander  I.,  when  bestowing  a  certain  endowment 
of  land  upon  the  church  of  that  city,  presented  at 
the  same  time  an  Arabian  horse  which  he  was  wont 
to  ride,  with  his  bridle,  saddle,  shield,  and  silver 
lance,  a  magnificent  pall  or  horse-cloth,  and  odier 
Turkish  arms  (arma  TurchensiaJ  of  various  descrip- 
tions. He  caused  the  horse,  arrayed  in  its  splendid 
furniture,  to  be  led  up  to  the  high  altar  of  the 
church ;  and  the  chronicler  adds  that  the  Turkish 
armor,  the  shield,  and  the  saddle  were  still  pre- 
served there,  and  shown  to  the  people,  who  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  behold  them.  Alex- 
ander reigned  from  1107  till  1124 ;  and  this  acconDt 
is  written  in  the  reign  of  his  brother  and  successor, 
David  I.' 

But  the  most  precious  gift  which  Europe  obtained 
from  the  East  within  the  present  period  was  the 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  rearing  and  managing  the 
silk-worm.  Cloth  of  silk  had  long  been  known  in 
England  and  other  European  countries,  to  which  it 
was  brought  in  a  manufactured  state  from  Greece 
and  other  parts  of  the*  East.  Afterward  the  Sara- 
cens introduced  the  art  of  weaving  silk  into  Spain. 
The  silk-worm,  however,  was  first  brought  from 
Greece,  in  1146,  by  Roger,  the  Norman  king  of 
Sicily,  who,  in  an  expedition  which  he  led  against 
Athens,  Thebes,  and  Corinth,  carried  off  a  great 
number  of  silk- weavers  from  these  cities,  and  set- 
tled them  in  his  capital  of  Palermo.  From  them 
the  Sicilians  learned  both  how  to  weave  the  cloth 
and  how  to  rear  the  worm ;  and  within  twenty  years 
from  this  time  the  silk  fabrics  of  Sicily  were  cele- 
brated over  Europe.  It  is  not  till  some  centuries 
later  that  we  have  any  accounts  of  the  establishment 
of  any  branch  of  the  manufacture  in  this  country ; 
but  from  about  this  time  we  find  silks  becoming 
mach  more  abundant  in  England  as  well  as  in  the 
other  countries  of  Europe  than  formeriy — and  they 
must  now  have  been  imported,  probably  firom  Spain, 
Sicily,  and  Italy,  as  well  as  from  Asia,  in  consider- 
able quantities. 

It  so  happens  that  rather  more  information  has 
come  down  to  us  respecting  the  commerce  of  Scot- 
land than  of  England  during  the  first  half  of  the 
twelfth  century.  We  have  not  only  some  very  in- 
teresting notices  respecting  David  I.,  who  reigned 
from  1124  till  1153,  from  the  historian  Ailred,  or 
Aldred,  who  was  educated  in  Scotland  along  with 
Prince  Henry,  David's  eldest  son ;  but  we  have  also 
a  collection  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  burghs 
of  Scotland,  which  professes  to  be  as  old  as  the  reign 
of  the  same  king,  and  is  generally  admitted  to  be, 
in  the  greater  part,  of  that  antiquity.  Ailred  cele- 
brates the  attention  of  David  to  foreign  commerce. 
He  exchanged,  he  says,  the  produce  of  Scotland  for 
the  wealth  of  other  kingdoms,  and  made  foreign 
merchandise  abound  in  his  harbors.  Among  the 
laws  of  the  burghs  attributed  to  him,  the  following 
may  be  quoted  as  referring  to  trade  with  ot!ier  conn- 
tries: — By  chap.  10,  all  goods  imported  by  sea  sfr* 

1  Extracu  fiDiD  the  Register  of  SLAndnwa,  pHnteA.mFtolttrtnV 
Inquiry,  i.  464.  The  clrcninstance  is  also  mentioned  by  Wjmtoo,  "l>o 
is,  howeTer,  a  much  later  authority. 
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ordered  not  to  be  soid  beford  beiog  landed,  except 
salt  and  herriii^ ;  by  chap.  18*  foreign  merchants 
are  prohibited  from  buying  wooU  hidee,  or  other 
goods,  fipom  any  but  borgeseei;  and  by  chap.  48,  the 
lands  of  all  persona  trading  to  foreign  countries  are 
exempted  firom  seizure  for  any  claim  whatever  du- 
ring theur  absence,  unless  they  appeared  to  have 
withdrawn  on  purpose  to  evade  justice.  From  this 
regoiatiott  it  would  appear  that  some  of  the  Scottish 
merchants  already  traded  themselves  to  foreign 
parts.  Another  of  these  burgh  laws  prohibits  all 
permns  except  burgesses  from  buying  wool  for  dye- 
ing, or  making  into  cloth,  or  for  cutting  cloth  for  sale, 
except  the  owners  of  sheep,  who  might  do  with 
their  own  wool  what  they  chose.  The  mannfac- 
tnre  of  woolen  cloth  had,  therefore,  been  by  this 
time  introduced  into  Scotland.  The  art  had  prob- 
ably been  taught  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
bjr  aettlers  from  England.  William  of  Newbury, 
writing  about  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  David, 
saya  that  the  towns  and  burghs  of  Scotland  were 
then  chiefly  occupied  by  English  inhabitants.  We 
koow,  too,  that  in  the  next  reign  numbers  of  Flem- 
ioga  left  Enghind  and  took  refuge  in  Scotland. 
"  We  can  trace  the  settlement  of  these  industrious 
citizens,**  says  Mr.  Tytler, «'  during  the  twelfth  and 
thirteendi  centuries,  in  almost  every  part  of  Scot- 
land; in  Berwick,  the  great  mart  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce ;  in  the  various  towns  along  the  east  coast ; 
in  St.  Andrews,  Perth,  Dumbarton,  Ayr,  Peebles, 
Lanark,  Edinburgh ;  and  in  the  districts  of  Ren- 
frewshire, Clydesdale,  and  Annandale.  There  is 
ample  evidence  of  their  industrious  progress  in  Fife, 
in  Angus,  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  as  far  north  as  In- 
Teme^  and  Urquhart.  It  would  even  appear,  from 
a  record  of  the  reign  of  David  II.,  that  the  Flemings 
had  procured  from  the  Scottish  monarchs  a  right  to 
the  protection  and  exercise  of  their  own  laws.  It 
has  been  ingeniously  conjectured  that  the  story  of 
Malcolm  IV.  having  dispossessed  the  ancient  inhab- 
itants of  Moray,  and  of  his  planting  a  new  colony  in 
their  stead,  may  have  originated  in  the  settlement 
of  the  Flemings  in  that  remote  and  rebellious  dis- 
trict.^ The  early  domestic  manufiictures  of  our 
country,  the  woolen  fabrics  which  are  mentioned  by 
the  statutes  of  David,  and  the  dyed  and  shorn  ck>ths 
which  appear  in  the  charter  of  William  the  Lk>n 
to  the  burgh  of  Perth,  must  have  been  greatly  im- 
pro?ed  by  the  superior  dexterity  and  knowledge  of 
the  Flemings ;  and  the  constant  commercial  inter- 
course which  they  kept  up  with  their  own  little 
states  could  not  fail  to  be  beneficial  in  imparting  the 
knowledge  and  improvements  of  the  continental 
nations  into  the  remoter  country  where  they  had 
settled.***  A  manuscript  in  the  Cottonian  Library, 
the  work  of  ji  contemporary  writer,  is  quoted  by  Mr. 
Macphenon  for  the  fact,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Da^ 
*id  I.»  the  Frith  of  Forth  was  frequently  covered 
with  boats  mumned  by  English,  Scottish,  and  Belgio 
fishermen,  who  were  attracted  by  the  great  abun- 
'lance  offish  (most  probably  herrings)  in  the  neigh- 
lH)rhood  of  the  island  of  May.  Anderson  speaks  of 
the  Netherbnders  resorting  to  Scotland  so  early  as 

>  Sm  ante,  p.  524.  *  Hittorj  of  Scf4laad,  ii.  S87. 


about  the  year  836,  for  die  purpose  of  buying  salted 
fish  of  the  Scotch  fishermen  ;^  but  his  authority  for 
this  statement  is  not  known.  Mr.  Macpherson  con- 
siders the  passage  in  the  Cottonian  Manuscript  to 
be  «*  the  very  first  authentic  and  positive  notice  of  a 
fishery,  having  any  claim  to  consideration  as  a  com- 
mercial object,  upon  the  North-British  coast.'*  Ho 
also  doubts  if  it  be  not  **  the  earHest  notice  of  Eng- 
lish fishermen  going  so  far  from  their  own  ports,  on 
a  fishing  voyage,  if  they  were  indeed  subjects  of 
England ;  for  in  the  age  of  the  writer  here  quoted, 
the  Scottish  subjects  on  the  south  side  of  the  Frith 
of  Forth  were  called  English."  * 

The  long  reign  and  able  and  successful  govern- 
ment of  Henry  IL  not  only  enabled  the  commerce 
of  England  to  recover  from  the  depression  under 
which  it  had  languished  during  the  whole  of  the 
turbulent  and  miserable  reign  of  his  predecessor, 
but  eventually  raised  it  to  an  extent  and  importance 
which  it  had  certainly  never  attained  either  since 
the  Conquest  or  before  it,  at  least  since  the  depart- 
ure of  the  Romans.  The  intercourse,  in  particular, 
between  this  country  and  France,  must  immedi- 
ately have  been  phiced  upon  a  new  footing,  and  no 
doubt  greatly  augmented,  both  by  the  restoration  of 
the  old  connection  with  Normandy,  and  still  more 
by  Henry's  acquisition  through  his  marriage  of  the 
great  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  which  gave  the  English 
crown  the  dominion  of  all  the  French  coast  from 
Picardy  to  the  Pyrenees.  Some  years  afterward 
the  conquest  of  Ireland,  and  the  establishment  in 
that  island  of  a  numerous  English  popubition,  must 
have  also  considerably  extended  the  range,  or  at 
least  added  to  the  activity,  of  English  commerce  in 
that  other  direction. 

In  several  contemporary  writers  we  find  notices 
of  the  commerce  of  London,  and  also  of  other  Eng- 
lish cities,  in  this  reign.  Henry  II.,  in  a  charter 
which  is  without  date,  but  which  was  probably 
granted  soon  after  he  came  to  the  throne,  confirmed 
to  the  citizens  of  London  all  the  privileges  which 
they  enjoyed  under  his  grandfather,  with  some  oth- 
ers in  addition,  none  of  which,  however,  have  any 
particular  reference  to  the  commerce  of  the  city. 
The  fullest  and  most  curious  account  we  have  of 
London  at  this  period,  is  that  given  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  a  Latin  Life  of  Becket,  by  a  monk  of  Can- 
terbury, of  Norman  descent,  named  William  Fitz- 
stephen,  or  Stephanides,  as  he  calls  himself  in 
Latin,  which  appears  to  have  been  written  about 
1174.  He  says  that  no  city  in  the  world  sent  ont 
its  wealth  and  merchandise  to  so  great  a  distance ; 
but  he  has  not  recorded  either  the  description  of 
goods  that  were  thus  exported,  or  the  countries  to 
which  they  were  sent.  Among  tiie  articles,  how* 
ever,  which  were  then  brought  to  London  by  for- 
eign merchants,  he  enumerates  gold,  spices,  and 
frankincense  from  Arabia ;  precious  stones  from 
Egypt ;  purple  cloths  from  India;  pahn-oil  from  Bag- 
dad ;  furs  and  ermines  from  Norway  and  Russia ; 
arms  from  Scythia ;  and  wines  from  France.  Tho 
citizens   he   describes  as  distinguished   above  nil 


^  Origin  of  Conunem,  i.  77. 
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others  in  England  for  the  elegance  of  their  manners 
and  dress,  and  the  magnificence  of  their  tables.  It 
was  in  this  reign,  it  may  be  observed,  that  London 
first  became  decidedly,  what  Fitzstephen  calls  it, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  England  (regni  AngUn 
rum  sedes).  Winchester,  the  ancient  royal  seat  of 
the  West  Saxons,  although  it  was  the  place  where 
the  early  Norman  kings  kept  their  treasury,  had 
begun  to  decline  even  before  the  Conquest,  and  had 
sustained  such  calamities  in  the  civil  wars  of  the 
time  of  Stephen  that  it  was  never  afterward  in  a 
condition  to  dispute  the  ascendency  of  its  rival  on 
the  Thames.  At  this  time,  according  to  Fitse- 
Btephen,  and  his  account  is  confirmed  by  Peter  of 
Bbis,  there  were,  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  thirteen 
large  .conventual  churches  and  126  parochial  onea« 
The  archdeacon  says  that  the  population  was  only 
40,000 ;  but  this  is  not  absolutely  inconsistent  wiUi 
the  statement  of  Fitzstephen,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen  there  issued  from  the  city,  of  fighting  men, 
no  fewer  than  60,000  foot  and  20,000  horse,  since 
the  army  assembled  in  the  city,  qt  raised  under  the 
orders  of  its  authorities,  might  very  possibly  greatly 
exceed  the  number  of  the  actual  inhabitants.  It  is 
most  probable,  however,  that  there  is  an  error  in 
the  numbers  found  in  Fitzstephen's  text  as  it  has 
come  down  to  us.  He  adds,  that  the  dealers  in  the 
various  sorts  of  commodities,  and  the  laborers  and 
artisans  of  every  kind,  were  to  be  found  every  day 
stationed  in  their  several. distinct  places  throughout 
the  city,  and  that  a  market  was  held  every  Friday 
in  Smithfield  for  the  sale  of  horses,  cows,  hogs,  dec. 
At  this  time  Ludgate,  now  far  within  Temple  Bar, 
was  the  west  end  of  London ;  the  space  from  thence 
to  Westminster  was  a  tract  of  fields  and  gardens  : 
MoorfieMs  was  a  large  lake  of  water,  into  which  ran 
several  streams  turning  mills;  the  rising  grounds 
toward  Pentonville  and  Islington  were  covered  with 
corn  and  grass ;  and  a  large  district  of  country  be- 
yond was  a  forest,  that  had  probably  stood  since  the 
creation,  in  which  the  citizens  hunted  wild  boars 
and  other  game.  Acccording  to  Fitzstephen,  the 
citizens  of  London  were  distinguished  from  those 
of  other  towns  by  the  appellation  of  barons ;  and 
Malmsbury,  an  author  of  the  same  age,  also  tells  us 
that,  from  their  Superior  opulence  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  city,  they  were  considered  as  ranking 
with  the  chief  people  or  nobility  of  the  kingdom. 
•'It  is  filled,"  he  adds,  "with  merchandise  brought 
by  the  merchants  of  aU  countries,  but  chiefly  those 
of  Germany ;  and,  in  case  of  scarcity  of  corn  in  other 
parts  of  England,  it  is  a  granary  where  the  article 
may  be  bought  cheaper  than  anywhere  else.**  It 
was  in  London  that  the  Jews  chiefly  resided,  and 
many  of  them  were  no  doubt  among  its  wealthiest 
citizens. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
particulars  that  are  to  be  collected  from  contempo- 
rary authorities  respecting  other  English  cities  at 
this  period.  Exetert  according  to  Malmsbury,  was 
II  magnificent  city,  filled  with  opalent  citizens. 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  states,  that  in  consequence  of 
its  being  the  principal  port  for  the  mineral  produc- 
tions of  the  adjacent  country,  it  was  so  much  resorted 


to  by  foreign  merchants,  that  eTorything  that  coold 
be  desired  mig^t  be  purchased  there  in  abundsnee. 
Bristol  is  mentioned  by  Malmsbury  as  having  a  great 
trade,  not  only  with  Ireland,  but  abo  with  Norway 
and  other  foreign  countries.  Both  GlouceBter  and 
Wmchester  are  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of 
their  wines  made  from  the  grapes  of  the  eonntry. 
For  foreign  wines,  again,  Chester  would  appear  to 
have  been  one  of  the  chief  ports,  if  we  naay  trust 
the  testimony  of  a  monk  of  that  city  named  Luciao* 
whom  Camden  quotes.  According  to  this  anthoriQr* 
ships  repaired  to  Chester  in  great  numbers,  not  only 
from  Ireland,  but  also  from  Gascony,  Spain,  and 
Germany,  and  supplied  the  inhabitants  with  all  sorts 
of  commodities;  •'so  that,"  adds  Lucian,  •* being 
comforted  by  the  favor  of  God  in  all  things,  we  drink 
wine  Tory  plentifully;  for  those  countries  hare 
abundance  of  viaeyaids.'*  Dunwich,  on  the  coast 
of  Sufifolk,  now  reduced  by  the  encroachments  of 
the  sea  to  an  insignificant  village,  is  described  by 
Wiltiam  of  Newburgh  as  a  fiunous  seaport  town, 
stored  with  various  kinds  of  riches ;  and  in  the  reign 
of  John  this  town  is  stated  to  have  paid  tvrice  as 
much  rent  to  the  king  as  any  other  upon  the  neigh- 
boring coast.  Norwich  is  described  in  general  terms 
by  Malmsbury  as  fomona  for  its  commerce  and  the 
numbers  of  its  population.  Lynn  ia  described  by 
Newburgh  as  a  city  distinguished  for  commerce  and 
abundance,  the  residence  of  many  wealthy  Jews, 
and  resorted  to  by  foreign  vessels.  Lincoln,  Malms- 
bury speaks  of  as  having  become  one  of  the  most 
populous  seats  of  home  and  foreign  trade  in  Eng- 
land, principally  in  consequence  of  a  canal  of  about 
seven  miles  in  length,  made  by  Henry  I.,  from  the 
Trent  to  the  Witham,  which  enabled  foreign  Tessels 
to  come  up  to  the  city.  Grimsby  is  noted  by  the 
Norwegian,  or  Icelandic  writers,  as  an  emporium 
resorted  to  by  merchants  from  Norway,  Scotland, 
Orkney,  and  the  Western  Islands.  York  is  men- 
tioned by  Malmsbury  as  resorted  to  by  vessels  both 
from  Germany  and  Ireland,  though  surely  it  lay  very 
much  out  of  the  way  of  any  trade  with  the  latter 
country.  Whitby,  Hartlepool,  and  some  other  towns 
on  the  same  part  of  the  east  coast,  appear  to  have 
possessed  shipping.  Berwick,  as  already  noticed, 
was  the  most  eminent  of  the  Scottish  towns  for 
foreign  commerce.  It  had  many  ships.  Perth, 
however,  was  at  this  time,  properly  speaking,  the 
capital  of  Scotland ;  and  Alexander  Neckhem,  Abbot 
of  Cirencester,  a  Latin  poet  of  this  age,  says  that 
the  whole  kingdom^was  supported  by  the  wealth  of 
that  city.  Inverleith  (now  Leith),  Striveling  (now 
Stirling),  and  Aberdeen,  are  also  mentioned  in  char- 
ters as  places  at  which  there  was  some  shipping 
and  trade,  and  where  customs  were  coUected.* 
Glasgow  was  as  yet  a  mere  village ;  it  was  made  a 
burgh,  subject  to  the  bishop,  by  William  the  Lion, 
in  1175;  but  in  the  charter  there  is  no  mention  of 
a  guild,  of  any  mercantile  privilege,  or  of  any  trade 
whatever,  except  the  liberty  of  having  a  weekly 
market.  Edinburgh,  though  it  was  probably  made 
a  burgh  by  David  I.,  was  of  little  note  till  the  middle 

<  See  theae  and  other  facte  collected,  and  the  aatboritiea  dted,  hf 
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of  the  fifteooth  oentaiy.  In  Ireland,  Dublin,  which 
Bear  J  II.  granted  by  a  charter  in  1172  to  be  inhab- 
ited by  his  men  of  Bristol,  is  spoken  of  by  Newbnrgh 
as  a  noble  city,  which,  it  is  added,  somewhat  hyper- 
boUcally,  might  be  considered  as  almost  the  rival  of 
London  for  its  opulence  and  commerce. 

There  are  two  laws  of  Henry  II.  relating  to 
coounerce,  that  deserve  to  be  here  mentioned. 
Henry  I.  had  so  far  mitigated  the  old  law  or  cus- 
tom, which  made  all  wrecks  the  property,  of  the 
crown,  as  to  have  enacted,  that  if  any  human  being 
escaped  alive  out  of  the  ship,  it  should  be  no  wreck ; 
and  his  gnmdson  stUl  further  extended  the  operation 
of  the  humane  principle  thus  introduced,  by  decree- 
ing, that  if  either  man  or  beast  should  be  found  alive 
in  any  vessel  wrecked  upon  the  coasts  of  England, 
Poictiers,  Gascony,  or  the  Isle  of  Oleron,  the  prop- 
erty should.be  preserved  for  the  owners,  if  ckiimed 
within  three  months.  The  other  law  is  the  hist 
clause  of  the  statute  called  the  «« Assise  of  Arms," 
published  in  1181 ;  it  very  emphatically  commands 
the  Justices  in  Eyre  in  their  progress  through  the 
counties,  to  enjoin  upon  all  the  lieges,  as  they  love 
themselves  and  their  property,,  neither  to  buy  nor 
sell  any  ship  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  carried  out 
of  England,  and  that  no  person  should  convey,  or 
cause  to  be  conveyed  away,  any  mariner  out  of  Eng- 
land. It  has  been  inferred,  from  these  regulations, 
that  both  English  ships  and  English  seamen  were 
already  held  to  be  superior  to  those  of  other  coun- 
tries ;  but  they  can  only  be  considered  as  showing 
that  the  naval  force  of  the  kingdom  had  now  come 
to  be  looked  upon  as  an  important  arm  of  its  strength, 
and  was  the  object  of  a  watchful  and  jealous  super- 
intendence. 

The  only  articles  that  are  mentioned  as  io^K>rted 
into  England  from  foreign  countries  in  this  period, 
are  the  spiceries,  jewels,  silks,  furs,  and  other  luxu- 
ries enumerated  by  Fitzstephen,  of  which  there 
coold  not  be  any  very  extensive  consumption ;  some 
wottd  for  dyeing,  and  occasionally  corn,  which  waa 
«t  other  times  an  article  of  export.  The  exports, 
00  the  other  hand,  appear  to  have  been  of  much 
greater  importance  and  value.  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don enumerates  aa  being  annually  sent  to  Germany 
by  the  Khine,  great  cargoes  of  flesh  and  of  different 
liinds  of  fish  (especially  herrings  and  oysters),  of 
milk,  and,  above  all,  of  what  he  calls «« most  precious 
wooL**  He  also  mentions  mines  of  copper,  iron,  tin, 
tnd  lead  as  abundant ;  and  it  appears  from  other 
authorities  that  there  was  a  hurge  exportation  both 
of  lead  and  tin.  The  roofs  of  the  principal  churches, 
palaces,  and  castles,  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  are  said 
to  have  been  covered  with  English  lead ;  and  the 
exports  of  tin  from  mines  belonging  to  the  crown  in 
Cornwall  and  Devonshire  furnished  at  this  time  and 
forages  afterward  a  considerable  portion  of  the  royal 
re?enae.  It  is  probable  also  that  hides  and  skins, 
and  woolen  cloths  were  exported,  as  well  as  wool. 
AH  this  could  not  be  paid  for  by  the  few  articles  of 
huury  above  enumerated ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  be 
concluded  that  a  large  part  of  the  annual  returns 
derived  by  the  country  at  this  time  from  its  foreign 
^de  was  received  in  the  form  of  money  or  bullion. 


This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  account  of  Hun- 
tingdon, who  expressly  informs  us  that  the  Germans 
paid  for  the  wool  and  provisions  they  bought  in  sil- 
ver; on  which  account,  he  adds,  that  metal  is  even 
more  plentiful  in  EngUmd  than  in  Germany,  and  all 
the  money  of  England  is  made  of  pure  silver.  The 
balance  of  trade,  then,  was  what,  is  commonly  called 
ia  favor  of  England,  unreasonably  enough,  as  if 
nothing  were  wealth  but  gold  and  silver.  The 
country  at  this  time  did  not  really  become  richer  by 
exchanging  its  produce  for  money,  than  it  would 
have  done  by  taking  foreign  produce  or  manufac- 
tures in  exchange  for  it.  Nor,  even  if  we  should 
hold  money  to  be  the  only  true  wealth,  could  it 
have  accumulated  in  the  country  with  more  rapidity 
or  to  a  greater  amount  under  ihe  one  system  than 
imder  the  other;  for  a  country  in  a  given  social 
Qondition  can  only  retain  a  certain  quantity  of  money 
in  circulation  within  it,  and  that  quanti^  it  always 
will  obtain,  if  it  is  able  to  obtain  anytlung  else  of 
equivalent  value.  Money  is  necessary,  ahd  profita* 
ble,  to  a  certain  extent,  just  as  shoes  or  hats  are ;  but 
beyond  that  extent,  neither  they  nor  it  are  either 
profitable  or  necessary — ^that  is  to  say,  something 
else  for  which  the  article  could  be  exchanged  would 
be  more  useful.  The  money  anciently  obtained  by 
England  through  its  foreign  trade  did  not  enrich  the 
country,  or  even  renuiin  in  it;  so  much  of  it  as  was 
not  required  for  the  purposes  of  circulation  was  as 
sure  to  find  its  way  abroad  again,  as  the  stone 
thrown  up  into  the  air  is  to  return  to  the  ground. 

If  the  commerce  of  England  had  not  struck  far 
deeper  root,  and  grown  to  far  greater  magnitude 
and  strength  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Henry  II. 
than  at  that  of  Henry  I.,  somewhat  more  than  half 
a  century  before,  the  reign  of  Richard  would  haVe 
been,  in  proportion  to  its  length,  nearly  as  ruinous 
to  it  as  was  the  disorderly  and  distracted  reigo  of 
Stephen.  All  the  activity  and  resources  of  the 
country  were  now  turned  from  trade  and  industry 
to  the  wasteful  work  of  war,  which  was  carried  on, 
indeed,  in  a  foreign  and  distant  land,  and  therefore 
did  not  produce  the  confusion  and  desolatiDn  within 
the  kingdom  that  would  have  resulted  from  a  civil 
contest;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  was,  doubtless,  on 
that  account  attended  with  a  much  larger  expendi- 
ture both  of  money  and  of  human  life.  Yet  even 
from  Kidiard's  warlike  preparations,  and  the  pecu- 
niary burdens  which  his  expedition  in  other  ways 
brought  upon  his  people,  we  may  aoUect  a  few  no- 
tices of  interest  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  the 
commerce,  navigation,  and  wealth  of  the  country. 
The  fleet  which  carried  out  his  troops  to  the  Holy 
Land  was  probably,  as  already  observed,  by  far  the 
most  magnificent  that  had  ever  aa  yet  left  the  Eng^ 
lish  shores,  although  some  of  those  of  former  times 
may  have  consisted  of  a  greater  number  of  vessels. 
But  the  barks,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  some  thou- 
sands, in  which  the  Conqueror  brought  over  his 
army  from  Normandy,  and  the  four  hundred  vessels 
in  which  Henry  IL  embarked  his  forces  for  liie 
conquest  of  Ireland,  not  to  speak  of  the  more  ancient 
navies  of  Edgar  and  Ethelred.in  the  Saxon  times, 
must  have  been  craft  of  the  smallest  size,  or  what 
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would  now  be  merely  called  boats.  Beside  a 
crowd  of  vessels  of  this  description — ^the  number  of 
which  is  not  given — Richard's  fleet,  when  it  assem- 
bled in  the  harbor  of  Messina,  is  said  to  have  con- 
sisted of  thirteen  large  vessels,  called  basses  or 
dromons,  fifty-three  armed  galleys,  and  a  hundred 
carricks,  or  transports*^  All  these  vessels  were 
constructed  both  to  row  and  to  sail,  the  dromons 
having  three  sails,  probably  each  on  a  separate  mast, 
and  both  tliey  and  the  galleys  having,  as  it  would 
appear,  in  general  two  tiers  or  banks  of  oars. 
«« Modem  vessels,"  says  Vinesauf,  «^have  greatly 
fallen  off  from  the  magnificence  of  ancient  times, 
when  the  galleys  carried  three,  four,  five,  and  even 
six  tiers,  of  oars,  whereas  now  they  rarely  exceed 
two  tiers.  The  galleys,  anciently  called  libunue, 
are  long,  slender,  and  low,  with  a  beam  of  wood 
fortified  with  iron,  commonly  called  a  spur,  project- 
ing from  the  head,  for  piercing  the  sides  of  the 
enemy.  There  are  also  small  galleys  called  galeons, 
which,  being  shorter  and  lighter,  steer  better,  and 
are  fitter  for  throwing  fire.*"  The  fire  here  alluded 
to  is  the  famous  Greek  fire,  the  great  instrument  of 
destruction  at  this  time,  both  in  encounters  at  sea, 
and  in  assaults  upon  fortified  places  on  shore.  This 
expedition  of  Richard  was  the  first  in  which  an 
English  fleet  had  accomplished  so  long  and  various 
a  navigation ;  and.  under  the  conduct  of  so  energetic 
a  commander,  it  could  not  fail  to  give  an  impulse  to 
the  nbval  progress  of  the  country,  and  to  raise  both 
the  military  skill  and  the  seamanship  of  English 
sailors* 

The  kingdom  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  ex^ 
hausting  exertions  it  had  made  in  fitting  out  this 
great  fleet  and  army,  when  it  was  called  upon  to 
raise  what  was  in  those  days  an  immense  sum  for 
the  king's  ransom.  The  agreement  was,  that  be- 
fore Richard's  liberation,  his  jailer,  the  emperor, 
should  be  paid  100,000  marks  of  silver,  beside  60,000 
more  afterward — an  amount  of  money  then  deemed 
so  great,  that  a  contemporary  fi)reign  chronicler. 
Otto  de  St.  Bias,  declines  mentioning  it,  as  he  could 
not,  he  says,  expect  to  be  believed.  It  does  not 
clearly  appear  how  much  of  the  150,000  marks  was 
paid  in  all;  but  it  is  stated  that  70,000  marks  of 
siher,  equal  in  weight  to  nearly  100,000Z.  of  our 
money,  were  remitted  to  Germany  before  the  king 
was  set  free.  The  grievous  exactions  by  which 
this  money  was  raised  have  been  alluded  to  in  a 
former  chapter.'  It  was  not  all  obtained  till  three 
Successive  collections  had  been  made.  Four  years 
before  this,  it  may  be  noted,  in  the  beginning  of 
Richard's  reign,  the  much  poorer  kingdom  of  Scot- 
kmd  had  repurchased  its  independence  at  the  cost 
of  10,000  marks. 

•  A  few  laws  for  the  regulation  of  trade  are  re- 
corded to  have  been  enacted  by  Richard  after  his 
return  home.  The  same  year  in  which  he  returned, 
a  prohibition  was  issued  against  the  exportation  of 
com,  •«  that  England,"  as  it  was  expressed,  "  might 
not  suffer  from  the  want  of  its  own  abundance." 


»  Sue  ante,  p.  477 
>  Translation  in  Mmcphenon,  Ann.  of  Com. 
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The  violation  of  this  law  is  stated  to  have  been  pun- 
ished in  one  instance  with  merciless  severity;  some 
vessels  having  been  seized  in  the  port  of  St.  Valery, 
loaded  with  English  corn  for  the  King  of  France, 
Richard  burned  both  the  vessels  and  the  town 
(which  belonged  to  that  king),  hanged  the  seamen, 
and  also  put  to  death  some  monks  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  illegal  transaction.  He  then,  after 
all  this  wild  devastation,  divided  the  com  among  the 
poor.  In  1197  also  a  law  was  passed  for  estabUsh* 
ing  a  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures,  and  for 
regulating  the  dyeing  and  sale  of  woolen  cloths. 
The  business  of  dyeing,  except  in  black,  it  was 
enacted,  should  only  be  carried  on  in  cities  and  bor- 
oughs, in  which  alone  also  any  dyeing  stuffs,  except 
black,  were  allowed  to  be  sold.  It  appears  that 
the  duties  upon  woad  imported  into  London  in 
1195  and  1196,  amounted  to  96Z.  6f.  Qd.  "  If  Lon- 
don alone,"  observes  Macpherson,  «*  imported  woad 
to  an  extent  that  could  bear  such  a  payment  (and  it 
will  afterward  appear  that  but  a  small  part  of  the 
whole  woad  imported  arrived  in  London),  the  woolen 
manufacture,  to  which  it  was  apparently  mostly 
confined,  must  have  been  somewhat  considerable. 
But  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  but  few  Jine 
woolen  goods  were  made  in  England,  and  that  tbe 
Flemings,  who  were  famous  at  this  time  for  their 
superior  skill  in  the  woolen  manufacture,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  testimony  of  several  of  the  English 
historians  of  this  age,  continued  for  a  series  of  agps 
to  supply  moat  of  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  and 
even  some  of  the  Mediterranean  countries,  with  fins 
cloths,  which  the  Italians  called  French  clotbs, 
either  as  reckoning  Flanders  a  part  of  France  (as, 
indeed,  in  feudal  language  it  was),  or  because  they 
received  them  from  the  ports  of  the  south  coast  of 
that  country."  Much  of  the  wool  used  in  Flanders, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  obtained  from  Eng- 
land. In  the  History,  indeed,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Matthew  of  Westminster,  it  is  said  that 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  used  at  this  time  to 
be  kept  warm  by  the  wool  of  England,  which  wns 
made  into  cloth  by  the  Flemish  manufacturers.  In 
the  patent  of  incorporation  of  the  guild  of  weavers 
in  London  by  Henry  II.,  granted  in  the  thirty-first 
year  of  his  reign,  there  is  a  prohibition  against  mix- 
ing Spanish  with  English  wool  in  the  making  of 
cloth,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  wool 
of  England  was  in  this  age  of  superior  quality  to 
that  obtained  from  Spain* 

From  the  commencement  of  his  reign.  John  ap- 
pears to  have  affected  to  favor  the  interests  of  the 
part  of  the  community  connected  with  trade,  now 
daily,  rising  into  more  importance,  and  to  have 
courted  their  support  against  the  power  of  the  no- 
bihty  and  the  clergy.  Immediately  after  his  acces- 
sion, he  granted  three  charters  to  the  citizens  of 
London ;  the  first  generally  confirming  all  their  an- 
cient rights  and  privileges;  the  second  empowering 
them  to  remove  all  kidells,  or  wears,  for  catching 
fish,  from  the  rivers  Thames  and  Medway,  the 
navigation  of  which  had  been  much  impeded  by 
these  erections,  set  up  by  the  keeper  of  the  Tower 
and  others ;  and  the  third  confirmmg  to  them  the 
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fee-farm  of  the  BherifTwickfl  of  London  and  Middle- 
sex at  the  ancient  rent,  and  also  giving  to  them  the 
election  of  the  sheriffs.    For  these  charters  he  re- 
ceived 3000Z.     He  also,  probably  at  the  same  time, 
addressed  letters  to  the  most  important  commercial 
towns  throughout  the  kingdom,  promising  that  for- 
eign merchants  of  every  country  should  have  safe 
conduct  for  themselves  and  their  merchandise  in 
oomtng  into  and  going  out  of  England,  agreeably  to 
the  due  ri^t,  and  usual  customs,  and  should  meet 
with  the  same  treatment  in  England  that  the  Eng- 
lish merchants  met  with  in  their  countries.'     The 
places  to  which  these  letters  were  sent  were  the 
towns  of  London,  Winchester,  Southampton,  Lynn, 
the  Cinque  Ports,  and  the  counties  of  Sussex,  Kent, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Hants,  Hert- 
ford, Essex,  Devon,  and  Cornwall;    <« whence  it 
appears,**  observes  Macpherson,  >*that  the  south 
coast,  and  the  east  coast  only  as  far  as  Norfolk, 
were  esteemed  the  whole,  or  at  least  the  chief,  of 
the  commercial  part  of  the  country."     It  is  certain, 
however,  that  several  towns  beyond  these  limits 
had  aheady  risen  to  considerable  commercial  im- 
portance.   In  a  list  of  towns  which  in  the  year  1205 
paid  the  tax  called   the  quinzidme,   or  fifteenth, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  species  of  excise  or 
tallage  exacted  from  merchants,  we  find  enumera- 
ted die  following  places  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
kingdom : — Newcastle  in  Northumberland ;  Yarum, 
Gotham,  Whitby,  Scarborough,  Headon,  Hull,  York, 
and  Selby,   in    Yorkshire;   and  Lincoln,  Barton, 
Vmmingham,  Grimsby,  and  Boston  in  Lincolnshire. 
The  other  towns  in  the  list  are  Lynn,  Yarmouth, 
and  Norwich,  in  Norfolk;   Dunwich,  Orford,  and 
Ipswich,  in  Suffolk;   Colchester  in  Essex;   Sand- 
wich and  Dover  in  Kent ;  Rye,  Winchelsea,  Peven- 
•ey,  Seaford,  and  Shoreham,  in  Sussex;    South- 
ampton in  Hampshire;  Exmouth  and  Dartmouth 
in  Devonshire  ;  Esse  (now  Saltash),  and  Fowey,  in 
Cornwall ;  and  London.     It  will  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  these  are  all  coast  towns,  or  places  having 
a  river  communication  with  the  sea ;  and  it  surely 
cannot  be  supposed  that  there  were  not  at  this  time 
some  trading  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
Either  &e  quinzi^me  was  not  a  duty  payable,  as 
has  been  asserted,  by  <«  all  persons  who  made  a  bus- 
mess  of  buying  and  selling,  however  trifiing  their 
dealings  might  be,**'  or  this  b  not  a  complete  list 
of  the  phuses  from  which  it  was  collected.    Beside, 
not  a  single  place  on  the  western  coast  of  the  king- 
dom b  mentioned,  not  even  Bristol  or  Chester.   We 
should  be  disposed  to  conjecture  that  the  quinzidme 
was  only  an  impost  upon  foreign  commerce,  and 
even  perhaps  only  upon  some  particular  branch  or 
branches  of  that.     This  supposition  would   make 
somewhat  more  intelligible  the  proportions  of  the 
whole  amount  collected  which  are  set  down  as  re- 
ceived from  particular  towns.    It  appears  that  the 
whole  tax  at  this  time  yielded  about  6000L  per  an- 
nom;  while  of  this  total  Lynn  paid  651^,  South- 
unpton  712/.,  JBoston  780(.,  and  London  only  836^. 
h  cannot  for  a  moment  be  beHeved  that  in  their 

I  HviJairi*!  HiaC,4>f  LoiidQa,  i.  TS^-TS.-Hakluyt'*  Vcgragw,  i.  139. 
*  Macph«noo,  ▲nn.  of  Com.  i.  371. 


general  mercantile  wealth  London  and  Boston  stood 
in  this  relation  to  each  other.  To  add  to  the  per- 
plexity, we  find  that  three  years  after  this  time  the 
merchants  of  London  purchased  from  the  king  an 
entire  exemption  from  paying  the  quinzidme  for  the 
small  sum  of  200  marks,  that  is  to  say,  for  less  than 
a  sixth  part  of  the  amount  of  the  tax  for  one  year. 
We  must,  in  these  circumstances,  suppose  the  ex- 
emption to  have  been  accorded  as  a  mark  of  royal 
favor  to  the  city,  and  the  200  marks  to  have  been 
paid  merely  as  an  acknowledgment.  Newcastle  is 
the  only  other  town  the  amount  paid  by  which  is 
mentioned ;  it  is  set  down  as  paying  1582.,  and  must 
therefore  have  already  grown  to  considerable  conse- 
quence, although. only  founded,  as  we  have  seen, 
little  more  than  a  century  before  this  time.'  Hull 
also  appears  for  the  first  time  as  a  place  of  trade 
only  in  the  ck>se  of  the  last  reign. 

That  several  of  the  Scotch  burghs  were  at  this 
period  possessed  of  very  considerable  opulence  is 
testified  by  their  having,  in  1209,  contributed  €000 
marks  of  the  15,000  which  William  the  Lion  bound 
himself  to  pay  to  John  by  the  treaty  of  Berwick.* 
In  this  age  Mr.  Macpherson  cakulates  that  6000 
marks  would  have  purchased  in  Scotland  about 
240,000  bolls  of  oats,  or  60,000  bolls  of  wheat. 
Among  other  countries,  a  trade  with  Norway  b 
known  to  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Scotch  in  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Among  the 
articles  which  are  mentioned  in  the  monastic  char- 
tularies  of  the  country  as  paying  tithe  at  this  time 
are  wool,  com,  butter,  cheese,  cattle,  fish,  and  flax. 
From  the  occurrence  of  the  last  article  it  may  be 
inferred  that  some  linen  was  already  made  in  Scot- 
land. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  John,  as  already  related, 
that  their  first  great  naval  victory  was  gained  by  the 
English,  at  the  battle  of  Damme,  or  of  the  Sluys, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  fought  in  1213.'  As  yet, 
however,  the  country  possessed  nothing  that  could 
properly  be  called  a  navy.  The  royal  navy  usually 
consisted  merely  of  merchant  ships  collected  from 
all  the  ports  of  the  kingdom,  each  of  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  bound,  when  required  by  the  king, 
to  furnish  him  with  a  certain  number.  In  pressing 
emergencies,  indeed,  the  king  seized  upon  the 
whole  mercantile  shipping  of  the  kingdom,  or  as 
much  of  it  as  he  required;  **so  that  in  those 
times,"  as  the  historian  of  commerce  observes, «« the 
owners  could  never  call  their  vessels  their  own. 
A  striking  illustration  of  the  king's  claim  of  right 
to  the  services  of  all  merchant  ships  appears  in  a 
letter,  written  by  Edward  II.  to  the  King  of  Nor- 
way upon  the  detention  of  three  English  vessek, 
which  he  concludes  by  saying,  thht  he  cannot 
quietly  put  up  with  the  vessels  belonging  to  his 
kingdom,  which  ought  at  all  times  to  be  ready  for  hu 
tervice^  being  detained  in  foreign  countries."*  John 
appears  to  have  possessed  merely  a  few  gialleys  of 
his  own. 

In  this  reign  we  find  the  earliest  mention  of 
what  may  be  caUed  letters  of  credit^  the  first  form, 

1  Se0  ante,  p.  518.  •  Ibid.  p.  9S7. 
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it  may  be  suppoeed,  of  bUU  of  exchange,  the  intro- 
ductioo  and  general -employment  of  which  yery 
soon  followed.  In  a  document  printed  in  the 
Foedera,  John,  under  date  of  25th  August,  1199, 
at  Rouen,  engages  to  repay  in  four  installments, 
in  the  course  of  two  years,  a  sum  of  2125  marks, 
which  had  been  advanced  by  a  company  of  mer- 
chants of  Placentia  to  the  bishops  of  Anjon  and 
Bangor,  on  the  faith  of  the  letters  of  King  Richard. 
Afterward  John  himself  repeatedly  raised  money 
by  such  letters,  addressed  to  all  merchants,  where- 
by he  bound  himself  to  repay  the  sums  advanced  to 
his  agents  to  the  amount  named,  at  such  time  as 
should  be  agreed  upon,  to  any  person  presenting 
his  letter,  together  ¥rith  the  acknowledgment  of  his 
agents  for  the  sum  received  by  them.  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson  is  of  opinion  that,  as  there  b  no  mention 
of  interest  in  any  of  those  letters,  it  must  have 
been  discounted  when  the  money  was  advanced. 
It  is  remarkable  that  although  at  tibis  time,  in  Eng- 
land, no  Christian  was  permitted  by  law  to  take 
interest,  or  usury  as  it  was  called,  even  at  the 
lowest  rate,  upon  money  lent,  the  Jews  in  this 
respect  lay  under  no  restriction  whatever.  The 
interest  which  they  actually  received,  accordingly, 
was  sometimes  enormous.  In  the  large  profits, 
however,  which  they  thus  made  the  crown  largely 
shared,  by  the  power  of  arbitrarily  fining  them, 
which  it  constantly  exercised.  William  of  New- 
burgh  frankly  speaks  of  them  ad  well  known  to  be 
the  royal  usurers;  in  other  words,  their  usury 
was  a  mode  of  suction,  by  which  an  additional 
portion  of  the  property  of  the  subject  was  drawn 
into  the  royal  treasury:  and  this  sufficiently  ac- 
counts for  the  manner  in  which  they  were  tolerated 
and  protected  in  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of 
money-lending. 

Very  few  direct  notices  of  the  state  of  trade  in 
this  reign  have  come  down  to  us.  Licenses  are 
recorded  to  have  been  granted  to  the  merchants  of 
various  foreign  countries  to  bring  their  goods  to 
England,  on  due  payment  of  the  quinzi^me,  which 
would  thus  appear  to  have  been  a  customs  duty, 
payable  probably  both  on  the  import  and  export  of 
commodities.  The  Flemings  were  the  chief  foreign 
traders  that  resorted  to  the  country,  and  next  to 
them,  apparently,  the  French.  In  1213  the  duties 
paid  on  Woad  imported  from  foreign  countries 
amounted  to  nearly  6002. ;  of  which  the  ports  in 
Yorkshire  paid  98Z. ;  those  in  Lincoln,  47Z. ;  those 
in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  53Z. ;  those  in  Essex,  41. ; 
those  in  Kent  and  Sussex  (exclusive  of  Dover), 
I03l»;  Southampton,  72/.;  and  other  places,  not 
named,  214/.  The  woad,  it  may  be  presumed,  was 
almost  wholly  used  in  dyeing  cloths;  but  much 
cloth  would  also  be  both  exported  and  worn  at  home 
without  being  dyed. 

The  freedom  of  commerce  was  sought  to  be 
secured  by  one  of  the  clauses  of  th^  Great  Charter 
(the  forty-first),  which  declared  that  all  merchants 
should  have  safety  and  security  in  going  out  of, 
and  coming  into  England,  and  also  in  staying  and 
traveling  in  the  kingdom,  whether  by  land  or  by 
water,  without  any  grievous  impositions,  and  ac- 


cording to  the  old  and  upright  customs,  except  id 
time  of  war,  when,  if  any  merchants  belonging  to 
the  hostile  country  should  be  found  in  the  land, 
they  should,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  be 
attached,  without  injury  of  their  persona  or  prop- 
erty, until  it  should  be  known  how  the  English  mer- 
chants who  happened  to  be  in  the  hostile  country 
were  treated  there :  if  they  were  uniiijured,  the 
foreign  merchants  should  be  equally  safe  in  England. 
This  was  as  reasonable  and  even  liberal  a  regula- 
tion as  could  have  been  desired  on  the  subject 
By  other  clauses,  it  was  declared,  that  the  debts  of  a 
minor  should  bear  no  interest  during  his  minority, 
even  if  they  should  be  owing  to  a  Jew ;  that  Lon- 
don and  other  cities  and  towns  should  enjoy  their 
ancient  privileges ;  that  no  fine  should  be  imposed 
upon  a  merchant  to  the  destruction  of  hia  merchan- 
dise; and  that  there  should  be  a  uniformity  of 
weights  and  measures  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  only  coined  money  of  this  period,  as  far  as 
is  certainly  known,  was  the  silver  penny,  which, 
as  at  present,  was  the  twelfth  part  of  a  shilling; 
the  shiUing  being  also,  as  it  has  ever  since  been, 
the  twentieth  part  of  a  pound.  The  pound,  how- 
ever, was  still  a  full  pound  of  silver,  according  to 
the  ancient  Saxon  or  German  standard  of  eleven 
ounces  and  a  quarter  troy,  or  5400  grains  to  the 
pound.^  The  same  amount  of  silver  is  now  coined, 
as  explained  in  the  former  book,  into  21.  16*.  Zd. 
sterling;  and  that,  therefore,  was  the  amount  of 
money  of  the  preeent  denominatiens  in  the  early 
Norman  pound.  The  shilling,  consequently,  being 
the  twentieth  part  of  this,  was  equivalent  to  2s. 
9ld.  of  our  present  money ;  and  the  penny,  being 
the  twelfth  part  of  the  shilling,  or  the  240tb  part  of 
the  pound,  was  still  of  the  same  vaheie  as  in  the 
Saxon  times,  and  contained  an  amount  of  siher 
equal  to  a  trifle  more  than  what  might  be  purchased 
by  2'jd.  of  our  money.  But  both  the  pound  and 
the  shilling  were  only  money  of  account;  there 
were  no  coins  of  these  denominations.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, also,  if  there  were  any  coins  of  infeHor  value 
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to  the  8il?er  penny ;  no  specimens  of  any  such  have 
been  discovered.  Both  halfpence  and  farthings, 
however,  are  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  the 
time;  and  a  coinage  of  round  halfpennies  by 
Henry  I.  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Florence  of 
Worcester,  Simeon  of  Durham,  and  Hoveden.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  people  before,  and  also 
perhaps  after  this,  used  to  make  halfpence  and 
farthings  for  themselves,  by  breaking  the  penny 
into  halves  and  quarters,  which,  it  has  been  said, 
they  were  more  easily  enabled  to  do  from  the  coin 
having  on  one  side  of  it  a  cross  very  deeply  in- 
dented. Leake,  however,  has  remarked  that  **  the 
Btory  of  the  cross  being  made  double,  or  so  deeply 
impressed  for  the  conveniency  of  breaking  the 
penny  into  halves  and  quarters,  is  disproved  by  the 
coins  now  extant,  whereon  the  crosses  generally 
terminate  at  the  inner  circle,  and,  instead  of  being 
unpressed,  are  embossed,  which  prevents  their 
being  broken  equally."^  It  is  most  probable,  per- 
haps, that  both  halfpence  and  farthings  were  actually 
coined,  though  none  have  come  down  to  us. 

Other  denominations  of  money,  however,  than 
the  above  are  also  mentioned.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  period,  and  especially  in  the  reign  of  the 
Conqueror,  the  Saxon  mode  of  reckoning  appears 
to  have  remained  in  general  use.  *«  In  his  laws,'* 
says  Ending,  <*  the  fines  are  regulated  by  pounds, 
oras,  marks,  shillings,  and  pence.  The  shillings 
are  sometimes  expressly  stated  to  be  English  shil- 
lings of  four  pennies  eaclu  But  in  Domesday  Book 
▼arions  other  coins  or  denominations  of  money  are 
to  be  found,  such  as  the  mite,  farthing,  halfpenny, 
mark  of  gokl  and  silver,  ounce  of  gold,  and  marsum. 
There  seems  also  to  have  been  current  a  coin  of 
the  vahie  of  half  a  farthings  which  was  probably  the 
Mme  as  the  mite  above  mentioned.*'*  The  values 
of  the  Saxon  coins  here  enumerated  have  been 
rtated  in  the  former  book.'  The  mark,  it  may  be 
^ded,  k)ng  remained  a  common  denominationf 
uxJ  was  at  all  times  reckoned  two-thirds  of  the 
poond.  Some  foreign  coins,  especially  Byzantines, 
which  were  of  gold,  are  also  supposed  to  have  been 
vtJU  in  use,  as  in  the  Saxon  times. 

The  coins  of  the  earlier  Norman  kings  are  of 
great  rarity.      Those   issued   by  the    Conqueror 


BitTu  PivKT  or  William  I.    From  ■peclmen  in  Brit.  Mui. 

"were  made,**  Ruding  thinks,  «*to  resemble  those 
of  Harold  in  weight  and  fineness,  and  some  of  them 
™  |ype,'*  m  conformity  with  the  policy  upon  which 
William  at  first  acted,  of  affecting  to  be  the  regular 
niccesior  of  the  Saxon  kings.  The  coins  of  the 
^0  Williams  can  scal*cely  be  distinguished,  the  nu- 

*  Hirtorieal  AMomt  of  Bnf Mh  Money  (3d.  edit.),  p.  3S. 
'  AoMb  of  the  Caioafe  (9d.  adit.). 
'8eetnte,pp.«5»-aM. 


BiLVKE  Pknnt  op  William  II.    From  specimen  in  Brit.  Mus 

morals  being  for  the  most  part  absent.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  those  of  the  two  Henrys.  Royal 
mints  were   still  established  in  all  the  principal 


SiLTBB  Pkmkt  or  HcMRT  I.    Frpm  •pecimen  in  BriU  Mut 


towns ;  and  the  name  of  the  place  where  it  was 
struck  continues  to  be  commonly  found  on  the 
coin.  In  the  lawless  times  of  Stephen  all  the 
bishops  and  greater  barons  are  said  to  have  very 
generally  coined  and  issued  money  of  their  own ; 
every  castle  had  its  mint;  and  the  money  thus 
thrown  into  circulation  is  alleged  to  have  been  so 
debased  that,  in  ten  shillings,  not  the  value  of  one 
in  silver  was  to  be  found.     Stephen  himself  is  also. 


Silver  Fennt  op  Btbphbn.    From  specimen  la  Brit  Mof. 

charged  with  having,  in  his  necessities,  resorted  to 
the  expedient  of  diminishing  the  weight  of  the 
penny.  When  Henry  H.  came  to  the  throne,  how- 
ever, he  put  down  all  this  base  money ;  and  none 


SiLVBB  Pbnnt  op  Hbnbt  II.    From  a  fine  specimen  in  Brit  Mui. 

Thr  coins  of  this  reign  are  rery  nnmeroas,  but  in  most  cases  hadljr 

stmck. 

of  the  baronial  coins  of  Stephen's  reign  are  now 
known  to  exist,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hearing 
the  names  of  his  son  Eustace,  and  of  his  brother* 
the  Bish(^  of  Winchester,  which  were  prebabl^ 
issued  by  the  royal  license. 

Henry  I.,  on  his  accession,  abolished  the  tax- of 
moneyage^  which  had  been  introduced  either  by 
the  Conqueror  er  his  aon  Rufus ;  and  he  afUrwaid 
effected  a  reform  of  the  coinage,  which .  had  beea 
greatly  corrupted  by  the  frauds  of  the  moneyera. 
Henry  H.  also  called  in  all  the  old  coins  in  circala* 
tion  in  the  year  1180.    No  coins  are  known  to  be 
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ia  existence  either  of  Richard  I.  or  John,  as  kings 
of  England,  although  there  are  some  of  the  former 
liS  Earl  of  Poictou  and  as  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  and 
of  the  latter  as  lord  of  Ireland. 

An  English  penny  of  Richard*8  is  given  in  various 
collections /of  plates  of  coins,  but  is  admitted  to  be  a 
forgery.  Mr.  Ruding,  speaking  of  it  and  another 
of  John,  says : — ♦»  These  two  pennies  are  now  well 
known  to  be  the  fabrication  of  a  late  dealer  in  coins, 
who  pretended  to  have  discovered  them  among  some 
which  were  found  upon  Bramham  Moor  in  York- 
shire. He  sold  one  of  them  for  thirty  guineas ;  the 
other  remained  in  his  possession  and  was  disposed 
of  with  the  rest  of  his  collection,  after  his  death.*' 
The  man's  name  was  White.^ 

The  earliest  Scotch  coins  that  have  been  discov- 
ered are  some  of  Alexander  I.,  who  began  his  reign 
in  1107.  The  Scotch  money  appears  to  have,  at 
this  period,  entirely  corresponded  with  the  English ; 


Irish  JBulvkk  Pbxrt  or  Jobn.    From  a  i pecii^ra  in  Brit.  Mas. 

and,  indeed,  the  circulation  of  Scotland  probably 
consisted  in  great  part  of  English  coins. 

In  regard  to  the  real  or  efficient  value  of  the 
money  of  those  days,  as  compared  with  that  of  our 
present  money,  it  is,  as  we  have  before  had  occasion 
to  remark,  impossible  to  make  any  statement  which 
shall  be  universally  applicable.  The  question  of  the 
value  of  money  at  any  given  period  is  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  the  price  of  a  particular  commodity — namely, 
the  metal  of  which  the  money  is  made.  But  we 
have  no  means  of  estimating  with  precision  the 
price  of  any  commodity  whatever,  in  the  scientific 
sense  of  that  term.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  state 
it  relatively  to  the  price  of  some  other  commodity. 
This  is  all  that  we  really  do  when  we  st^te  the 
money-price  of  anything.  That  is  only  a  statement 
of  the  relation  between  the  price  qf  the  article  in 
question  and  the  price  of  the  other  article  called 
money.  It  is  no  expression,  either  of  the  general 
price  of  either,  or  of  the  relation  of  the  price  of 
either  to  that  of  any  other  article  whatever.  Com- 
modities of  an  kinds,  from  causes  sufficiently  obvious, 
are  constantly  changing  their  relative  positions  in 
regard  to  price  ;  and,  therefore,  the  relation  between 
the  prices  of  any  two  of  them  can  be  no  pernuinent 
index  of  the  relation  between  the  prices  of  any  two 
otiiers.  In  other  words,  the  money-price  of  any 
one  article  at  a  particular  time  will  give  us  no  cer- 
tain information  as  to  the  money-price  either  of  all 
other  articles,  or  of  any  other  article. 

Although  no  precise  estimate,  however,  can  be 
arrived  at  of  the  general  value  of  money  in  former 
times  as  compared  witii  its  present  value,  many 
important  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  state  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  command  possessed  by  the  several 
1  Ste  Rodinr*s  Ana.  of  the  Coint^e,  ii.  S9  and  50,  and t.  08  and  863. 


classes  of  the  population  over  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  may  be  drawn  from  the  notices  that 
have  been  preserved  of  the  money-pricea  of  com- 
modities and  labor  at  different  periods.  But  these 
inferences  will  be  more  fitiy  introduced  in  our  chap- 
ter on  the  Condition  of  the  People.  The  only  point 
which  properly  belongs  to  our  present  subject  is 
that  of  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
period  we  have  been  reviewing.  The  relation  be- 
tween the  values  of  these  two  metals  has  fluctuated 
considerably  in  different  ages.  In  ancient  Rome, 
about  the  commencement  of  our  era,  it  seems  to 
have  been  usually  as  one  to  ten.  About  the  fourth 
century,  however,  silver  had  become  so  much  more 
plentiful,  or  gold  so  much  scarcer,  that  fourteen 
pounds  eight  ounces  of  the  former  were  exchanged 
for  a  pound  of  the  latter.  In  England,  in  the  Saxon 
times,  the  legal  proportion  appears  to  have  been  as 
one  to  twelve.  After  the  Conquest,  however,  gold 
became  cheaper;  and,  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  one  pound  of  it  was  exchanged  for 
nine  pounds  of  silver.  In  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teentii  century  we  find  the  value  of  sihrer  rated  to 
that  of  gold  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one.  At 
present  the  proportion  is  about  as  fourteen  to  one. 

Our  notice  of  the  useful  arts  within  the  six  cen- 
turies which  the  .Saxon  period  comprises  will,  in 
some  degree,  render  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a 
lengthened  account  of  their  state  from  the  Conquest 
to  the  death  of  King  John.  A  century  and  a  half 
is  an  interval  sufficiently  long  to  produce  and  con- 
solidate political  changes ;  but  the  arts  of  life,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  move  with  a  slower  step, 
and  their  progress  is  thwarted  by  individual  habits, 
and  prejudices,  and  old  customs.  The  power  which 
effects,  with  little  difiiculty,  alterations  of  a  consti- 
tutional nature  cannot  be  brought  to  act  with  the 
same  force  upon  the  common  course  of  life,  and  time 
is  required  to  work  silentiy  any  material  changes  in 
ita  character.  The  devastations  of  the  Conqueror 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  period,  the 
wretchedness  of  the  people  during  the  nineteen 
turbulent  years  of  Stephen's  reign,  and  the  lawless- 
ness which  distinguished  the  unprincipled  reign  of 
King  John  at  its  close,  together  *with  many  inter- 
mediate causes  arising  from  the  unsettied  state  of 
society,  were  sufficient  to  retard  improvement  either 
of  handicrafts  or  agriculture.  There  were,  how- 
ever, some  other  causes  of  a  beneficial  kind  which 
served  to  counteract  the  evils  of  the  times.  The 
instability  of  Stephen's  position  led  to  concessions 
which  were  subsequentiy  favorable  to  improvement. 
Stephen's  reign  had  been  preceded  by  five-and- 
thirty  years  of  comparative  tranquillity,  and  it  was 
fortunately  followed  by  a  reign  of  the  same  length, 
presenting  the  same  contrast  to  the  intermediate 
period. 

As  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  titnes,  land  was  still  held 
during  the  present  period  in  large  masses,  the  great 
Umdowners  residing  in  the  midst  of  their  posses- 
sions, and  reserving  to  themselves  a  portion  of  their 
demesne,  which  they  cultivated  by  their  own  hinds. 
The  following  are  the  descriptions  of  rural  laborers 
mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  from  which  we  may 
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infer  the  ordinary  divisioDs  of  rural  employments 
soon  after  the  Conquest:  ploughmen,  shepherds, 
neatherds,  cowherds,  goatherds,  swine-herds,  and 
keepers  of  bees.^ 

The  population  to  be  fed  irom  the  produce  of 
the  soQ  was  probably  under  two  millions,  and  an 
un&?orable  season  always  occasioned  severe  dis- 
trefls;  while  in  our  own  time  the  soO  of  Great 
Britain  is  capable,  in  ordinary  seasons,  of  sustaining 
a  popohtion  of  sixteen  millions.  Still  the  impor- 
tance of  agriculture  was  highly  estimated.  The 
Conqueror  seems  to  have  been  fuUy  aware  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  soil,  and  did  not  negleet  the  means 
of  deriving  the  utmost  advantage  from  its  resources. 
The  Saxon  chronicler  complains  of  the  rapacity 
which  he  exercised  toward  his  tenants : — **  The 
kmg  (he  says)  let  his  land  at  as  high  a  rate  as  he 
possibly  could ;  then  came  some  other  person,  and 
hade  more  than  the  former  one  gave ;  and  the  king 
let  it  to  the  man  that  bade  him  more.  Then  came 
the  third,  and  bade  him  yet  more;  and  the  king 
let  it  to  hand  to  the  man  that  bade  him  most  of  all ; 
and  he  recked  not  how  very  sinfully  the  stewards 
got  it  of  wretched  men.'*' 

t  Sir  H.  Ellit.  Introd.  to  Dooietday  Boos. 
*  Ingram**  Sax.  Chnm.  p.  991. 


The  use  of  manures  was  carried  to  a  greater  ex* 
tent  than  before,  as  not  only  was  the  old  practice 
of  marling  the  land  continued,  but  the  more  expen- 
sive application  of  chalk  v^as  not  uncommon.'  In- 
gulphus  notices  the  spirit  with  which  one  of  the 
great  landowners,  Richard  de  Rules,  lord  of  Brunne 
and  Deeping,  and  chamberlain  of  the  Conqueror, 
carried  on  his  agricultural .  operations.  **  He  was,** 
says  Ingulphus,  «*  much  addicted  to  agriculture,  and 
delighted  in  breeding  horses  and  cattle.  Beside 
inclosing  and  draining  a  great  extent  of  country,  he 
embanked  the  river  Welland  (which  used  every 
year  to  overflow  the  neighboring  fields)  in  a  most 
substantial  manner,  building  many  houses  upon  the 
bank,  which  increased  so  much  that,  in  a  little  time* 
they  formed  a  large  town  called  Deeping,  from  its 
low  situation.  Here  he  planted  orchards,  cultivated 
commons,  and  converted  deep  lands  and  impassable 
quagmires  into  fertile  fields,  rich  meadows,  and 
pastures.*' 

To  the  monks  belong  the  praise  of  effecting  the 
greatest  improvements  in  the  agriculture  of  this  pe- 
riod. They  were,  many  of  them,  acquainted  with 
the  best  modes  practiced  in  Normandy,  and  their 
intelligence  enabled  them  to  apply  their  knowledge 

1  P«tar  of  Blaia,  £p.  t. 
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with  skill  in  the  cultivation  of  their  own  ample  es- 
tates. Land  was  the  cheapest  means  of  obtaining  the 
faTors  of  the  church,  and  it  was  rich  in  this  descrip- 
tion of  property;  but  it  was  the  skill  and  labor  of 
the  monks  which  gave  it  value,  which  drained  the 
marshes,  and  cleared  the  woodkind.  They  engaged 
actively  in  the  labors  of  husbandry;  ^d  even 
Beckat,  while  he  filled  the  see  of  Canterbury,  was 
accustomed  during  harvest,  to  go  into  the  fields  with 
the  monks  of  the  monasteries  where  he  happened 
to  reside,  and  to  join  them  in  rea^nng  their  corn  or 
hi  making  their  hxy.^ 

Further  to  illustrate  the  part  which  the  clergy 
took  in  husbandry,  the  twenty-sixth  canon  of  the 
third  Council  of  Lateran,  held  a.d.  1179,  may  be 
quoted.  This  canon  decreed  '« that  all  presbyters, 
clerks,  monks,  converts,  pilgrims,  and  peasants, 
when  they  were  engaged  in  the  labors  of  husband- 
ry, together  with  the  cattle  in  their  ploughs,  and 
the  seed  which  they  carried  into  the  field,  should 
enjoy  perfect  security ;  and  that  aU  who  molested 
or  interrupted  them,  if  they  did  not  desist  when 
they  had  been  admonished,  should  be  excommuni- 
cated."* 

The  draining  of  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire  and 
Lincolnshire,  which  was  commenced  at  this  period, 
proves  that,  in  spite  of  the  insecurity  arising  from 
various  causes,  the  spirit  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment existed  in  considerable  vigor,  and  that  it  only 
waited  for  tranquiUity  and  the  stimulus  of  commerce 
to  put  forth  greater  powers.  Agriculture  does  not 
•eem  to  have  been  in  so  advanced  a  state  in  Scot- 
land ;  for  we  find  that,  in  1214,  a  law  made  respect- 
ing the  cultivataon  of  the  land  dbrected  that  those 
who  did  not  possess  a  sufilcient  number  of  oxen 
should  delve  as  much  with  hand  and  foot  as  would 
produce  enough  of  corn  to  support  themselves  and 
their  families.  It  would  seem,  therefore*  that  at 
this  time  a  considerable  part  of  the  country  was 
only  cultivated  by  the  method  of  spade  husbandry. 
At  the  same  time  a  law  was  passed  requiring  fiirm- 
era  carefully  to  destr(^  a  weed  caUed  »« guilde." 
In  Ireland,  somewhat  earlier,  agriculture  was  prob* 
ably  not  much  further  advanced  than  among  the 

i  Chron.  G«rTu,  ool.  1400.  •  Idea,  ooL  MM. 


ancient  Britons.  The  food  of  the  people  was  flesh. 
fish,  and  milk ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  neither  bread 
nor  cheese  formed  any  part  of  their  diet.^ 

It  is  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  oUain 
any  certain  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  agricul- 
ture in  England  at  this  period.  In  most  psits  of 
the  country  they  ptou^ed  their  lands  twice  in  son- 
mer  and  once  in  wmter,  to  pvepare  tkem  for  wheal; 
but  in  Wales  they  were  pk>ughed  only  once  a-year, 
in  March  or  April,  in  order  to  be  sown  with  oats.' 
Summer  fiUiowiag  and  oureful  pkmghing  were  con- 
fined to  England,  and  the  produce  would  be  hurge 
in  proportion  to  the  care  bestowed.  The  descrip- 
tion of  stock  upon  a  farm  would  be  regulated  by  the 
stato  of  the  land.  If  there  were  mudi  wood-land 
many  hogs  would  be  kept;  while  ^eep  would  be 
more  profitoble  on  the  uplands  and  wolds.  Goats 
were  kept  in  parts  of  the  country  where  they  are 
now  seldom  seen.  The  authority  for  these  infer- 
ences rests  upon  a  single  statement  in  Domesday 
Book,  in  which  the  stock  upon  a  farm  is  enumerated. 
The  land  was  in  Hertfordshve,  and  was  held  by 
Hunfrid,  who,  it  appears,  possessed  68  hesd  of  cat- 
tle (animahs),  350  sheep,  150  hogs,  59  goats,  and  1 
mare.  The  number  of  sheep  is  larger  than  conld 
have  been  expected,  being  greater  than  that  of  hogs.' 
Horses,  it  wiU  be  recollected,  were  not  commonly 
employed  in  field  labor.  Hui^d  had  as  much 
household  stuflT  (pannes  et  vasa)  as  was  worth  twenty 
shillings.^ 

Licenses  to  export  com,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  were  not  unfirequent^  granted  during 
this  period ;  and  though  there  were  frequent  fam- 
ines, they  seem  to  have  been  occasioned  rather  by 
untoward  seasons  and  warlike  devastations  than  by 
defective  husbandry.  This  part  of  the  subject,  and 
the  easurities  which  agriculture  experienced,  may 
be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  some  of  the  notices 
in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  in  which  years  of  sesrcity 
are  cSrefuHy  recorded. 

In  1070,  four  years  after  the  Conquest,  and  before 

I  OinldOB  Gbmbreiwit.  *  Idma,  e.  viH.  p.  9gf. 

s  At  Eempdbnl,  GloaoMtenhire,  ISO  wtys  of  cheeM  wn  p^id  m 
Nnt  for  a  sheep^aUt.^Bttwdwvn^t  Domm&kj^  p.  SO. 
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the  Conqaeror  had  firmly  establiBhed  his  power, 
there  was  a  g;reat  famine.    In  1082, 1066,  and  1087, 
there  were  also  famines;  bat  these  were  owing 
either  to  one  or  other  of  the  causes  before  alluded 
to.    The  year  1086,  the  Cbronioler  remarks,  <«  was 
a  Terj  heavy  season,  and  a  swinkful  and  sorrowful 
jear  in  England  in  murrain  of  eatUe ;  and  corn  and 
fruits  were  at  a  stand,  and  so  much  untowardness 
in  the  weather  as  a  man  may  not  easily  think."  The 
foUowing  year  «>was  a  yery  hea^  and  pestilential 
year  in  this  land;'*  and  the  cause  is  attributed  *»to 
the  badness  of  the  weather."    Then  came,  says  the 
writer,  >*8o  great  a  famine  over  aU  England,  that 
many  men  died  a  miserable  death  throng  hunger." 
The  year  1089  «<was  a  very  late  year  in  corn,  and 
in  every  kind  of  fruits,  so  that  many  men  reaped 
their  com  about  Martinmas  and  yet  later."    In 
1095  the  weather  was  «'  Tory  unseasonable ;  in  con- 
aeqnence  of  which,  throughout  all  this  land  were  all 
the  fruits  «f  the  earfh  reduced  to  a  moderate  crop." 
The  year  1096  'twas  a  very  heavy-timed  year 
throogh  aO  England;  both  through  the  manifold 
tribntes,  and  vlso  through  the  very  heavy-timed 
hunger,  that  eorefy  oppressed  this  earth/'    The 
toeoaeding  year  waa  '^in  all  things  a  very  heavy- 
limed  year,  and  beyond  measure  laborious  from 
badness  of  weather,  both  when  men  attempted  to 
liU  tike  landt  and  afterward  to  gather  the  fruit  of 
their  tilth."    Again,  1 098  /'  was  a  very  troublesome 
year,  through  manifold  impositions ;  and  from  the 
tbondant  rains  that  ceased  not  all  the  year,  neariy 
•11  the  tilth  in  the  marsh-lands  perished."    Five 
yean  afterward  (a.d.  1103)  was  ^*a  very  calamitous 
year.''   There  was  a  murrain  among  th^  cattle,  and 
t  deficiency  of  the  crops  of  every  kind ;  but  the 
htter  misfbrtuiie  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
ft  violent  storm  of  wind  on  St.  Lawrence's  day, 
which «« did  so  much  harm  to  all  fruits  as  no  man 
remembered  that  ever  any  did  before."    In  1105 
the  produce  of  Che  soil  was  also  injured  by  the 
weather.    In  1110  the  weather  was  again  unfavor- 
•Ue,  •'by  v^iich'the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  very 
much  manredi  and  the  produce  of  the  trees  ever  all 
thii  land  ahEuoet  entnre^  perished."    In  1111  ^  was 
^s  winter  v^y  long,  and  the  season  heavy  and 
Mvere;  and^  tfafough  that  were  the  frwto  of  the 
Mrth  sorely  manred*  and  there  waa  the  greatest 
mamin  e£  cattle  that  any  man<  could  remember." 
The  next  year  was  fortunately  "  a  very  good  year, 
^  Twy  fruitfril  in  wood  and  in  field."    It  was, 
^Mmever,  aecompanied  1^  a  severe  mortality  among 
BMB.    In  111<6  oocuned  a  ««v«ry  heavy-timed  win- 
tor,  long  and  stvoog  for  cattle,  and  Ibr  all  things." 
The  ehmoieler  adds^  that  *»thift  was  a  very  vexa- 
tioui  aad'dastnietive  year  with  respect  to  the  fruits 
•f  the  eaitht  through  the  immoderate  rains  that  fell 
*<M  after  the  beginning  of  August  harassing  and 
P*rplsiiBg  men  tiU  CaadleBoas  day."    It  was  also 
noted  for  a  deficiency  of  the  woods  in  mastt  to  such 
«n  sxteet  ^  that  there  waa  never  known  such  in  this 
^^  or  in  Wales."^    The  next  year  was  *«a  very 

^  Th«  flaetwtioB  i]»  ptodnc*  of  thia  d«MiJpti«m«  whidi  w«  hare  now 
***'i4 1*  Mtica,  WM  of  ffMrt  inportattM  in  thia  and  tha  pracadinf 
icnad.  Tka  naa  which  fall  in  tha  wooda  in  tha  autamn  nif  hfc  ba  of 


blighted  year  in  com,  through  the  rains,  that  scarcely 
ceased  for  nearly  all  the  year."  In  1124  '^the  sea- 
sons were  very  unfavorable  in  England  for  com  and 
all  fr-uits."  A  famine  ensued  in  the  following  year. 
In  1131  «<  was  so  great  a  murrain  of  cattle  as  never 
was  before  in  the  memory  of  man  over  all  England. 
That  wa3  in  neat-cattle  and  swine ;  so  that  in  a 
town  where  there  were  ten  ploughs  going  or  twelve, 
there  was  not  one  left ;  and  the  man  that  had  two 
or  three  hundred  swine  had  not  one  left  After- 
ward perished  the  hen-fowls;  then  shortened  the 
fiesh-meat  and  the  cheese."  In  1137  (in  Stephen's 
reign)  the  writer  of  the  Chronicle  observes, — (^  then 
was  corn  dear,  and  fiesh,  and  cheese,  and  butter. 
The  earth  bare  no  com," — ^in  consequence  of  the 
pervading  rapine. 

It  seems  impossible  to  read  these  notices  without 
entertaining  the  conviction  that  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  seasons  were  greater  in  those  days  than  in  our 
own.  Years  of  plenty  and  scarcity  atiU  occur,  and 
with  something  like  regularity,  but  there  is  no  com- 
parison  in  the  averages  of  tiie  two  periods.  An 
unfavorable  season  tries  aeverely  the  present  highly- 
improved  system  of  agriculture ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
see  Xhht  when  the  means  of  stall-feeding  were  ex- 
ceedingly limited*  the  backwardness  of  vegetation 
would  be  &tal  to  numbers  of  cattle  which  had  been 
supported  with  difilculty  throughout  a  protracted 
winter. 

It  appears  from  Domesday  Book*  which  was  com- 
pleted twenty  years  after  the  Conquest,  that  there 
was  generally  »« pasture  for  the  cattle  of  the  village  " 
on  land  where  ail  enjoyed  rights  of  common.  The 
owners  of  woodland  were  accustomed  to  let  at  a 
fixed  sum  the  right  of  turning  hogs  into  the  woods. 
The  charge  for  pannage  was  often  defrayed  by  ta- 
king one  hog  in  ten :  this  system  also  prevailed  in 
Scotland.  But  money  was  also  paid.  The  value 
of  a  wood  was  ascertained  by  the  number  of  hogs  it 
would  support;^  and  a  wood  yielding  neither  acorns 
nor  beech-mast  was  comparative^  of  little  value. 
We  find,  howevier,  that  there  were  m  some  parts  of 
the  country  young  phmtations ;  a  fact  which  seems 
a  little  incdnsistent  with  this  notion.  The  oak  is 
mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  only  once ;'  a  grove 
of  ash  trees  occurs  in  one  county,  and  many  osieries 
existed.  '^Woed  for  the  hedges"  is  often  men- 
tioned in  the  survey  of  the  souther*  counties. 

Gardens,  orchards,  and  vineyards  are  mentioiied 
in  the  Conqueror's  survey ;  and  if  the  imprtfvementa 
that  took  pkce  in  agriculture  were  in  a  great  meae- 
ure  owing  to  the  skill  of  the  monks,  stiU  more  was 
the  kindred  art  of  gardening  indebted  to  thena.  The 
objects  of  culture  to  which  the  husbandman  dbreots 
bia  care  are  few  in  number^  but  there  ii  a  mash 
greater  diversity- ia  those  which  ohiim  the  attention 

uKire  Taloa  than  tfmbar,  on  aixount  of  ita  an  aa  food  tc/r  ho^ ;  and  it 
sanoilanfar  ago  than  tha  yaar  1764  liiiea  it  yaat  af  faaatatendattoain 
aaornahad  arayy  aapaihia  aflact  npos  thamaafc  aiajhaliif  tha  aMti«|iD- 
lis.  In  oonaeqaaaea  of  the  gxaat  abnndanoa  two  jean  before,  tha 
feeders  had  been  indncad  to  fatten  thetr  whole  stock  of  hofs,  and  an 
aatnajwlinarj  vmakmr  wara  in  aanaatnanea  alavghtaiad.  -Tha  avebar 
had  not  baan  laplacad  in  tha  anbaai)aant  two  jraajayand  tha  ffaat  mn- 
hat  not  receivinff  tha  naual  supplj,  prices  rose  to  an  oansual  hai|;hti. 

1  Nichola,  vol.  i.  p.  63.— Hist.  Leicester. 

a  Sir  B.  £Uia,  fatrad.  to  Donaaday  flook. 
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of  the  horticulturist.  The  introduction  of  a  foreign 
clergy  at  the  Conquest  could  not  fail  to  be  immedi- 
ately followed  by  the  transplanting  of  the  arts  with 
which  they  were  acquainted;  and  gardening  was 
one  of  those  which  the  soil  and  climate  of  Normandy 
had  alike  encouraged.  Vineyards  are  mentioned  in 
thirty-eight  different  places  in  the  Survey.^  The 
vine  had  been  cultivated  in  the  time  of  Bede,  and  is 
noticed  in  the  laws  of  Alfred,  but  probably  its  cul- 
ture was  but  little  attended  to.  In  several  parts  of 
Middlesex  vineyards  are  mentioned  in  the  Survey 
as  being  «*  newly  planted.'*  The  vale  of  Gloucester 
is  represented  as  being  rich  in  vineyards  and  fruit- 
trees.  William  of  Malmsbury  describes  it  in  glow- 
ing terms :  **  This  vale,"  he  says,  <«  is  planted  thicker 
with  vineyards  than  any  other  province  in  England ; 
and  they  produce  grapes  in  the  greatest  abundance 
and  of  die  sweetest  taste.  The  wine  that  is  made 
in  these  vineyards  hath  no  disagreeable  tartness  in 
the  mouth,  and  is  very  little  inferior  in  flavor  to  the 
wines  of  France."  It  was  not,  however,  until  a 
subsequent  period  that  additions  were  made  to  the 
number  of  culinary  vegetables,  or  that  the  number 
and  quality  of  fruits  underwent  much  change ;  but 
the  work  of  improvement  had  commenced.   At  Ful- 

1  SirH.Ellit,Intrad. 


ham,  now  celebrated  for  the  number  and  prodnctiTe- 
ness  of  its  market-gardens,  there  were  in  the  days 
of  the  Conqueror  *«  eight  cottagers  with  their  gar- 
dens ;"  and  it  is  stated,  that  in  the  village  where  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  (Westminster  Abbey)  is  situ- 
ated, there  were  forty-one  cottagers  who  paid  forty 
shillings  for  their  gaiilens. 

In  addition  to  the  food  furnished  by  the  field  and 
the  garden,  a  considerable  supply  would  be  obtained 
from  the  woods  and  forests  after  the  forest-laws 
had  become  less  rigorous.  Parks  of  «•  beasts  of  the 
wood "  were  kept  by  persons  of  distinction.  The 
'•Hai»"  belonging  to  manor-houses  were  incloeed 
places,  hedged  or  paled  round,  into  which  beasts 
were  driven  for  catching.^  A  warren  of  hares  oc- 
curs in  the  Survey  of  Lincolnshire.  By  a  letter  of 
grace  respecting  the  forests,  in  1215,  proprietors  of 
land  were  permitted  to  form  rabbit-warrens  on  their 
own  land.  The  coasts,  rivers,  and  meres  were  abM> 
productive  of  food.  In  Kent,  Suasex,  Norfolk,  and 
Suffolk,  herring-fisheries  are  noticed  as  existing  at 
the  periiod  of  the  Survey.  Sandwich  yielded  annu- 
ally 40,000  herrings  to  the  monks  of  Christ  Church, 
Canterbury ;  «nd  in  Cheshire  and  Devonshire  thers 
were  salmon-fisheries.  In  the  former  coon^  one 
»SrH.SUM,lBtiod. 
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fishery  paid  1000  salmon  annually  as  rent.  Stews  or 
fish-ponds  are  also  frequently  mentioned.  One  at 
Tudeuuorde  (Tudworth),  Yorkshire,  yielded  20,000 
eels  annually.  The  rent  of  marsh  or  fen-land  was 
generally  paid  in  eels. 

Another  source  of  natural  riches  which  the  in- 
dustry of  the  age  rendered  productive,  existed,  as 
already  mentioned,  in  mines  and  quarries.  In  Glou* 
cestershire,  mines  of  iron  were  worked  ;*  and  in  the 
king's  demesne,  in  Derbyshire,  the  mines  of  lead 
supplied  ore  which  was  smelted  and  rolled  into 
sheets,  and  used  for  roofing  the  churches  and  other 
purposes.  The  progress  of  cultivation  had  not  yet 
rendered  wood  the  dearest  description  of  fuel,  and 
though  coal  was  consumed  to  a  small  extent,  yet 
wood  and  turf  continued  to  be  used  for  fuel  in  this 
as  it  had  been  in  the  preceding  period.  Stone- 
quarries  are  but  seldom  mentioned  in  the  Survey, 
and  the  stone  used  in  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  edi- 
fices was  brought  from  Normandy.  Salt  was  not 
obtained  in  a  fossil  state  until  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, before  which  time  it  was  procured  by  evapo- 
ration in  salt-pans  on  the  coast,  and  from  the  salt 
>  Girmldas  Cunbnasis,  lib.  i.  c.  5. 


springs  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country.  The 
management  of  these  salt-pans  was  an  important 
branch  of  industry. 

But  few  changes  in  the  common  handicrafts  took 
place  within  the  century  and  a  half  eubeequent  to 
the  Conquest.  The  arts  of  the  miller  and  baker 
were  necessarily  in  constant  exercise.  No  descrip- 
tion of  building  is  so  frequently  mentioned  In  Domes- 
day Book  as  water-mills.  They  were  in  every  case 
the  property  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  his  ten- 
ants were  not  permitted  to  grind  at  any  other  mill; 
a  restriction  which  has  not  been  abolished  in  some 
cases  even  at  the  present  day.  Hand-mills  had  not, 
however,  gone  out  of  use.  The  lord  of  the  manor 
monopoHaed  also  the  privilege  of  baking  his  tenants' 
bread  at  the  common  foume ;  hut  die  necessity  of 
the  case  put  an  end  to  this  restriction  at  an  early 
period.  Water-mills  were  known  on  the  continent 
at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century :  they  exbted  in 
Eng^nd  before  the  Conquest,  and  were  applied  to 
other  purposes  beside  that  of  grinding  com.  The 
corn-mills  are  described  by  Strutt  as  square  weather- 
boarded  houses,  sometimes  without  a  covering  at 
the  top,  the  water-wheel  being  at  one  end.    The 
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machioery  was  simple  enough,  as  the  procesg  of 
separating  the  bran  from  the  meal  was  not  performed 
bj  the  machinery^  but  by  a  sieve  with  the  hand. 
Wind-mills  were  not  known  in  England  at  the  Con- 
qaest,'  bnt  were  introdnced  in  less  than  a  century 
afterward.  Those  who  did  not  bake  at  the  common 
Joume  made  the  dough  into  cakes  and  baked  them 
00  the  hearth.  The  law  fixed  the  assize  of  bread, 
and  the  price  at  which  it  was  to  be  sold  by  the 
bakers;  and  they  were  severely  punished  for  "lack 
of  size,"  the  first  offence  subjecting  them  to  the  loss 
of  the  bread,  the  second  to  imprisonment,  and  a 
third  offence  to  the  pillory  or  tumbrel.  In  the  year 
120*2  the  assize  of  bread  was  fixed  on  the  principle 

^  Id  the  year  1143,  there  was  in  Northamptonahire  anabbejfaiUiatad 
m  a  wood,  which,  io  the  coarse  of  180  years,  waa  entirely  destroyed. 
OiM  of  the  canaes  of  this  deatmctioa  waa  said  to  be,  that,  in  Iba  whole 
Kif  hborhood,  there  waa  no  house,  water-mill,  or  "  wind-mill**  built,  for 
whkh  timber  waa  not  taken  from  this  wood.— Beckmann,  Hist,  of  In- 
vtatioBs,  ToL  i.  p.  SSO. 


that  in  a  quarter  of  wheat,  supposed  to  weigh  512 
lbs.,  the  baker  should  make  a  profit  of  three  pen- 
nies. The  price  of  wheat  at  this  period  ranged  from 
two  to  six  shillings  the  quarter,  and  a  scale  was 
framed  which  fixed  the  weight  of  the  farthing  loaf 
at  each  fluctuation.  Thus,  when  wheat  was  sold 
at  two  shillings  the  quarter,  the  loaf  of  white  bread 
was  to  weigh  three  lbs.,  and  the  loaf  of  brown  bread 
four  lbs.,  and  the  weight  was  diminished  at  each 
successive  increase  in  the  price  of  wheat.' 

The  fabrication  of  armor  now  gave  a  new  and 
higher  direction  to  the  art  of  working  in  metal. 
The  shoeing  of  horses  with  iron  is  supposed  not 
to  have  been  usual  before  the  Conquest.'  The 
number  of  builders  and  artificers  employed  in  the 
construction  of  domestic,  ecclesiastical,  and  defen- 
sive edifices  was  far  greater  than  it  had  been  at 

^  Lingard*8  Hist,  of  England,  toI.  ii.  p.  13. 
*  Beckmann,  Hist,  of  Inrentioos,  rol.  S,  p.  310. 


BuiLDiNO  ▲  House.    Royal  MS.  S  B.  vii. 
The  kirhitect  explainiBg  his  plan  and  reeeiring  instructions :— the  builders  raising  and  laying  stones  with  a  crane  ;  earring,  plumbing 

the  work,  &c 
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any  preTions  time,  and  their  skill  was  much  superior, 
88  will  be  eyident  from  the  notice  of  the  progress  of 
architectm'e  in  the  sabsequent  chapter.  Norman 
piety  displayed  itself  in  founding  cathedrals,  abbeys, 
and  monasteries,  and  the  insecuri^  of  society 
e?eiywhere  led  to  the  erection  of  strongholds  for 
protection.  In  Stephen's  reign,  «« every  one  who 
was  able  (says  the  Saxon  chronicler)  bailt  a  castle  ;'* 
and  he  adds,  that  '*  the  whole  kingdom  was  covered 
with  castles.'*  The  progress  of  one  art  inevitably 
leads  to  improvements  in  others,  as  obstacles  which 
have  never  before  been  encountered  stimulate  in- 
genuity, and  lead  to  inventions  for  overcoming 
them.  Thus,  we  are  told  that  William  of  Sens, 
whom  Lanfranc  the  archbishop  employed  as  an 
architect,  constructed  machines  for  loading  and 
unloading  vessels,  and  for  conveying  heavy  weights 
by  land.  In  the  reign  of  Rufos,  a  bridge  of  timber 
was  thrown  across  the  Thames,  the  old  one  having 
been  carried  away  by  a  flood;  and  in  1209  this 
timber  bridge  was  replaced  by  one  of  stone. 

The  textile  arts  were  also  improved.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  art  of  weaving  woolen  cloth  by  the 
Plemings  has  been  mentioned  above.  In  1197  this 
manufacture  had  become  of  sufficient  consequence 
to  caH  forth  laws  for  its  proper  regulation,  in  regard 
to  both  the  fabrication  and  the  sale  of  the  cloth. 
In  the  unprincipled  reign  of  King  John  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  obtained  Ucenses  for  per- 
mission to  manufacture  doth  under  the  prescribed 
measure.^  Linen  was  also  manu&ctured.  The 
weavers  and  fullers,  and  the  bakers,  were  among 
ih»  earliest  of  the  incorporated  trades  or  guilds.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  the  weavers  and  fullers  had 
guilds  at  Winchester  and  Oxford  as  well  as  in  Lon- 
^  don.*  Subsequently  many  other  trades  were  incor- 
porated ;  but  the  next  period  was  the  era  in  which 
these  incorporations  generally  took  place.  In  1180, 
the  sadlers  were  an  incorporated  body,  but  the 
goldsmiths,  glovers,  butchers,  and  curriers  who  had 
established  themselves  as  corporate  bodies  without 
permiseion  from  the  king  were  fined.'  The  oldest 
dkarters  of  incorporation  now  existing  are  of  a  later 
The  object  of  the  Saxon  guilds  was  rather 

1  Horeden,  Annal.  p.  467,  col.  9. 

*  Madox,  Fenoft  Burgi.  *  Madoz 


to  afford  each  other  mutual  succor  than  to  regulate 
trade. 

The  art  of  dyeing  waa  necessarily  of  considerable 
importance  in  connection  with  the  woolen  manufac- 
ture. The  Jews  in  some  instances  are  said  to  Have 
followed  the  trade  of  dyeing ;  but  the  art  was  prob- 
ably in  a  very  imperfect  state,  and  persons  of  rank 
are  said  to  have  maintained  dye-houses  on  their 
own  account.  Embroidery  was  the  chief  occupa- 
tion of  ladies  of  rank,  as  it  had  been  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period.  Christina,  Abbess  of  BfariLgate,  is 
mentioned  as  having  worked  three  mitres  and  a 
pair  of  sandals,  which  she  sent  as  a  present  to  Pope 
Adrian.  The  vestments  of  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
clergy  were  embroidered,  and  it  was  regarded  as  a 
pious  work  to  be  thus  occupied.  The  churcbes  00 
festival  days  were  many  of  Uiem  hung  with  tapestry, 
which  illustrated  the  lives  of  saints  and  holy  men. 
It  is  not  perhaps  of  much  importance  to  determine 
whether  these  works  were  the  produGti<in  of  pro- 
fessed artisans,  or  of  the  pious  industry  of  the  in- 
mates of  convents  and  the  higher  class  of  females. 

The  art  of  refining  and  working  in  metals  was 
perhaps,  as  already  observed,  carried  to  greater  per- 
fection than  any  of  the  uaefiil  arts ;  and  a  superior 
class  of  men  was  enfaged  in  this  department  of  in- 
dustry. Two  candlesticks,  made  of  gold  and  aiKer, 
which  Robert,  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  sent  to  his 
countryman.  Pope  Adrian,  are  stated  to  have  ex- 
cited the  warm  admiration  of  the  pontifii;  who  de- 
clared that  he  had  never  seen  more  beautiful 
workmanship.^  A  large  cup  of  gold,  made  by  order 
of  the  same  abbot,  by  a  gokbmith  named  Baldwin, 
is  described  by  Matthew  Paris  as  being  **  adorned 
with  flowera  and  foliages  of  the  most  delicate  work- 
manship, and  set  around  with  precious  stones  in  the 
most  elegant  manner.*'  Native  artisans  "were  al- 
ways to  be  found  to  execute  the  vessels  required  in 
the  services  of  the  church  and  the  costly  and  curi- 
ous omapients  with  which  shrines  and  aftara  were 
adorned.  The  precious  metals  were  lavished  on 
works  of  this  description.  Otho,  a  goldsmith,  re- 
ceived orders  from  William  lUifus  to  oraament  his 
father's  tomb  out  of  the  gold  and  sihrer  which  formed 
a  part  of  the  royal  treasure  at  Winchester. 

>  Mtfiihew  Puria. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 


T  is  probable  that  learn- 
iog  in  England  had  be- 
gun before  the  Norman 
Conquest  to  recover 
from  the  state  of  de- 
^  pression  into  which  it 
f  had  fallen  in  die  calam- 
t  itous  period  of  the  last 
.  Danish  invasions.  The 
Dannh  Conquest,  as 
f  completed  by  the  acces- 
sion of  Canute,  prece- 
ded the  Norman  by  ex- 
actly half  a  century,  and 
during  die  whole  of  this  space,  with  scarcely  any 
interruption,  the  country  had  enjoyed  a  government 
which,  if  not  always  national,  was  at  least  acknowl- 
edged and  submitted  to  by  the  whole  nation.  The 
public  tranquillity  was  scarcely  disturbed  either  by 
attacks  from  abroad  or  by  domestic  commotions. 
Such  of  the  latter  as  occurred  were  either  merely 
k>cal  c»r  of  very  short  duratk>n.  During  this  period, 
therefore,  many  of  the  monastic  and  other  schools 
that  had  existed  in  the  days  of  Alfred,  Athelstane, 
and  Edgar,  had  probably  been  reestablished.  The 
more  frequent  communication  with  the  continent, 
that  began  in  the  reign  of  the  Confessor,  ought  also 
to  have  been  favorable  to  the  intellectual  advance- 
ment of  the  country.  Accordingly,  as  we  have  be- 
fore remarked,  the  dawn  of  the  revival  of  letters  in 
England  may  be  properly  dated  from  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eleventh  century."  ^ 

Still,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  there 
is  rsasen  to  beheve  that  literature  was  at  a  very  low 
ebb  in  this  country.  Ordericus  Vitalis,  a  contempo- 
rary writer,  and  himself  a  native  of  England,  though 
of  French  descent  and  educated  abroad,  describes 
his  countrymen  generally  as  having  been  found  by 
the  Normans  a  rustic  and  almost  illiterate  people. 
The  last  epithet  may  be  understood  as  chiefly  in- 
tended to  characterise  the  clergy,  for  the  great  body 
of  the  laity  at  this  time  were  everywhere  illiterate. 
In  fact  we  know  that,  a  few  years  after  the  Con- 
truest,  the  king  took  advantage  of  the  general  illiter- 
vj  of  the  Saxon  clergy  to  deprive  great  numbers  of 
them  of  their  benefices,  and  to  supply  their  places 
with  foreigners.  His  real  motive  for  making  this 
«abstitution  was  probably  not  that  which  he  avowed ; 
Hot  he  would  scarcely  have  alleged  what  was  noto- 
noQsly  not  the  fact,  even  as  a  pretence.  No  names 
eminent  for  learning,  it  may  be  observed,  are  re- 
^'orded  in  this  age  of  the  annals  of  the  Saxon  church. 
The  Norman  Conquest  introduced  a  new  state  of 
things  in  this  as  in  most  other  respects.    That  event 

i  See  ut«,  pp.  f7e  and  S93. 


made  England,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  continentt 
where,  not  long  before,  a  revival  of  letters  had  taken 
place  scarcely  less  remarkable,  if  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  circumstances  of  the  time,  than  the 
next  great  revolution  of  the  same  kind  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  France,  indeed, 
the  learning  that  had  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  had  never  undergone  so  great  a  decay 
as  had  befallen  that  of  England  since  the  days  of 
Alfred.  The  schools  planted  by  Alcuin  and  the  phil- 
osophy taught  by  Erigena  had  both  been  perpetua- 
ted by  a  line  of  the  disciples  and  followers  of  these 
distinguished  masters,  which  had  never  been  alto- 
gether interrupted.  But  in  the  tenth  century  this 
learning  of  the  West  had  met  and  been  intermixed 
with  a  new  learning  originally  from  the  East,  but 
obtained  directly  from  the  Arab  conquerors  of  Spain. 
The  Arabs  had  first  become  acquainted  with  the 
literature  of  Greece  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  and  it  instantly  exercised  upon  their  minds 
an  awakening  influence  of  the  same  powerful  kind 
with  that  with  which  it  again  kindled  Europe  seven 
centuries  afterward.  One  difierence,  howevert 
between  the  two  cases  is  very  remarkable.  The 
mi^ty  effects  that  arose  out  of  the  second  revival 
of  the  ancient  Greek  literature  in  the  modern  worlds 
were  produced  almost  solely  by  its  eloquence  and 
poetry ;  but  these  were  precisely  the  parts  of  it  that 
were  neglected  by  the  Arabs.  The  Greek  books 
which  they  sought  after  with  such  extraordinary 
avidity,  were  almost  exclusively  those  that  related 
either  to  metaphysics  and  mathematics  on  the  one 
hand,  or  to  medicine,  chemistry,  botany,  and  the 
other  departments  of  physical  knowledge  on  the 
other.  All  Greek  works  of  these  descriptions  that 
they  could  procure  they  not  only  translated  into 
their  own  language,  but  in  course  of  time  illustrated 
with  voluminoua  commentaries.  The  prodigious 
magnitude  to  which  this  Arabic  literature  event- 
ually grew  will  stagger  the  reader  who  has  adopted 
the  common  notion  with  regard  to  what  are  called 
the  middle  or  the  dark  ages.  *«  The  royal  library 
of  the  Fatimites'*  (sovereigns  of  Egypt),  says  Gib- 
bon, *«  consisted  of  100,000  manuscripts,  elegantly 
transcribed  and  splendidly  bound,  which  were  lent, 
without  jealousy  or  avarice,  to  the  students  of  Cairo. 
Yet  this  collection  must  appear  moderate  if  we  can 
believe  that  the  Ommiades  of  Spain  had  formed  a 
library  of  600,000  volumes,  44  of  which  were  em- 
ployed in  the  mere  catalogues.  Their  capital  Cor- 
dova, with  the  adjacent  towns  of  Malaga,  Almeria, 
and  Murcia,  had  given  birth  to  more  than  300  wri- 
ters, and  above  70  public  libraries  were  opened  in 
the  cities  of  the  Andalusian  kingdom.*^^    The  difll- 
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culty  we  have  in  conceiving  the  existence  of  a  state 
of  things  such  as  that  here  described,  arises  in  great 
part  from  the  circumstance  of  the  entire  disappear- 
ance now,  and  for  so  long  a  period,  of  all  this  Arabic 
power  and  splendor  from  the  scene  of  European 
affairs.  But  long  extinct  as  it  has  been,  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Arabs  in  Europe  was  no  mere  moment- 
ary blaze.  It  ksted,  with  little  diminution,  for 
nearly  five  hundred  years,  a  period  as  long  as  from 
the  age  of  Chaucer  to  the  present  day,  and  abun- 
dantly sufficient  for  the  grovrth  of  a  body  of  litera- 
ture and  science,  jeven  of  the  wonderful  extent  that 
has  been  described.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are 
now  writing,  Arabic  Spain  was  the  fountain-head  of 
learning  in  Europe.  Thither  students  were  accus- 
tomed to  repair  from  every  other  country  to  study 
in  the  Arabic  schools ;  and  many  of  the  teachers  in 
the  chief  towns  of  France  and  Italy  had  finished 
their  education  in  these  seminaries,  and  were  now 
diffusing  among  their  countrymen  the  new  knowl- 
edge which  they  had  thence  acquired.  The  wri- 
Maffi  pf  several,  of  the  Greek  authors,  also,  and 
especially  those  of  Aristotle,  had  been  made  gener- 
ally known  to  scholars  by  Latin  versions  of  them 
tmide  from. the  Arabic. 

There  is  no  trace  of  this  new  literature  having 
found  its  way  to  England  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest But  that  revolution  immediately  brought  it 
in  its  train.  *«  The  Conqueror  himself,"  observes  a 
writer  who  has  illustrated  this  subject  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  curious  learning,  «'  patronized  and  loved 
letters.  He  filled  the  bishoprics  and  abbacies  of 
England  with  the  most  learned  of  his  countrymen, 
who  had  been  educated  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
at  that  time  the  most  flourishing  school  in  Europe. 
He  placed  Lanfranc,  abbot  of  the.  monasteiy  of  St. 
Stephen  at  Caen,  in  the  see  of  Canterbury — an  em- 
inent master  of  logic,  the  subtleties  of  which  he 
employed  with  great  dexterity  in  a  famous  contro- 
versy concerning  the  real  presence,  Anselm,  an 
acute  metaphysician  and  theologian,  his  immediate 
Buccessor  in  the  same  see,  was  called  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  abbey  pf  Bec«  jin  Normandy*  Her- 
man, a  Norman,  Bishop  of  Salisbuiy,  founded  a  noble 
library  in  the  ancient  cathedral  of  that  see.  Many 
of  the  Norman  prelates  preferred  in  England  by  the 
Conqueror,  were  polite  scholars.  Godfrey,  Prior  of 
St  Swithin's  at  Winchester,  a  native  of  Cambray, 
was  an  elegant  Latin  epigrammatist,  and  wtote  with 
the  smartness  and  ease  of  Martial)  a  circumstance 
which,  by  the  way,  shows  that  the  literature  of  the 
monks  at  this  period  was  of  a  more  liberal  cast  than 
that  which  we  commonly  annex  to  their  character 
and  profession.*'  Geoffrey,  also  a  learned  Norman, 
who  came  over  from  the  University  of  Pari$,  and 
established  a  school  at  Dunstable,  where,  according 
to  Matthew  Paris,  he  composed  a  play,  called  the 
•*  Play  of  St.  Catherine,"  which  waa  acted  by  hia 
scholars,  dressed  characteristically  in  copes  borrowed 
from  the  sacrist  of  the  neighboring  abbey  of  St.  Al- 
bans, of  which  Geofi^ey  afterward  became  abbot, 
*»  The  king  himself  gave  no  small  countenance  to 
the  clergy,  in  sending  his  son  Henry  Beauclerc  to 
the  abbey  of  Abingdon,  where  he  was  initiated  in 


the  sciences  under  the  care  of  the  abbot  Grymbald, 
and  Farice,  a  physician  of  Oxford.  Robert  D*OiIfy, 
constable  of  Oxford  Castle,  was  ordered  to  pay  for 
the  board  of  the  young  prince  in  the  convent,  wfakh 
the  king  himself  frequently  visited.  Nor  was  Will- 
iam wanting  in  giving  ample  revenues  to  learning. 
He  founded  the  magnificent  abbeys  of  Battle  and 
Selby,  with  other  smaller  convents.  His  nobles  and 
their  successors  cooperated  with  this  liberal  spirit  in 
erecting  many  monasteries.  Herbert  de  Losinga. 
a  monk  of  Normandy,  Bishop  of  Thetford,  in  Nor- 
folk, instituted  and  endowed  with  large  possessions 
a  Benedictine  abbey  at  Norwich,  consisting  of  sixty 
monks.  To  mention  no  more  instances,  such  great 
institutions  of  persons  dedicated  to  religious  and  lit- 
erary leisure,  while  they  dififuaed  an  air  of  civility, 
and  softened  the  manners  of  the  peofde  in  their  re- 
spective circles,  must  have  afforded  powerful  incen- 
tives to  studious  pursuits,  and  have  consequently 
added  no  small  degree  of  stability  to  the  interests 
of  learning."  ^ 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  most  of  the  saccees- 
ors  of  the  Conqueror  continued  to  show  the  same 
regard  for  learning  of  which  he  had  set  the  exam- 
ple. Nearly  all  of  them  had  themselves  received 
a  learned  education.  Beside  Henry  Beauclerc, 
Henry  II.,  whose  father  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  Earl 
of  Anjon,  was  famous  £br  his  literary  acquirements, 
had  been  carefuUy  educated  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  his  admirable  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester ; 
and  he  appears  to  have  taken  care  that  his  children 
should  not  want  the  advantages  which  he  had  him- 
self enjoyed ;  for,  at  least,  the  three  eldest,  Heniy, 
Geoffrey,  and  jRichard,  are  all  noted  for  their  liter- 
ary as  well  as  their  other  accomplishments. 

What  learning  existed,  however,  was  still  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  the  clergy.  Even  the  nobil- 
ity-*-«lthough  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  were 
left  altogether  without  literary  instmctioQ — appear 
to  have  been  veiy  rarely  initiated  in  any  of  those 
branches  which  were  considered  as  proper^  consti- 
tuting the  scholarship  of  the  times.  The  familiar 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  in  paiticular,  which 
was  then  the  key  to  all  other  erudition,  seems  to 
have  been  almost  exclusively- confined  to  church- 
men, and  to  those  few  of  the  lai^  who  embraced 
the  profession  of  schoolmasters,  as  some,  at  least  on 
the  continent,  were  now  wont  to  do.  The  contem- 
porary writer  of  a  Life  of  Becket  relates,  that  when 
Henry  JI.,  in  1164,  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Pope,  in 
wl^ch  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  three  other  noble- 
men were  associated  with  an  arohbishop,  four  bish- 
ops, and  three  of  the .  royal  chaplains,  four  of  the 
churchmen  at  the  audience  to  which  they  were  ad- 
mitted, first  delivered  themselves  in  aa  many  Latin 
harangues ;  and  then  the  Earl  of  Arundel  stood  up. 
and  made  a  speech  in  Eogliah,  which  he  began  with 
the  words,  **  We,  who  are  illiterate  laymen,  do  not 
understand  one  word  of  what  the  bishops  have  said 
to  your  holiness.'* 

The  notion  that  learning  properly  belonged  ex- 
clusively to  the  clergy,  and  that  it  was  a  possession 

1  Warton'i  Dinertation  on  Introdoction  of  Leaning  into  EogUod, 
prefixed  to  History  of  English  Poetry,  p.  ciliii.    (EOit.  of  J8S4.) 
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in  which  tiie  laity  were  unworthy  of  participating, 
WM  in  aome  degree  the  common  belief  of  the  age, 
and  by  the  learned  themaehres  waa  almost  uni* 
reraafiy  held  aa  an  article  of  faith  that  admitted  of 
DO  dispute.  Nothing  can.  be  more  strongly  marked 
than  the  tone  of  contempt  which  is  expressed  for 
the  mass  of  the  community,  the  unlearned  vulgar, 
by  the  acholara  of  this  period ;  in  their  correspond- 
eace  with  one  another  especially,  they  seem  to 
look  upon  all  beyond  their  own  small  circle  as 
beings  of  an  inferior  speciea.  This  pride  of  theirs, 
however,  worked  beneficiaUy  upon  the  whole :  in 
the  first  place,  it  waa  in  great  part  merely  a  proper 
eitimaUon  of  the  advantages  of  knowledge  over 
igDorance;  and,  secondly,  it  helped  to  make  the 
man  of  the  pen  a  match  for  him  of  the  sword — the 
natoral  liberator  of  the  human  race  for  its  natural 
oppressor.  At  the  same  time,  it  intimates  very 
forcibly  at  once  tiie  comparative  rarity  of  the  highly- 
prized  distinction,  and  the  depth  of  the  darkness 
that  still  reigned  far  and  wide  around  the  few  scat- 
tered points  of  hght. 

Schoola  and  other  seminaries  of  learning,  how- 
ever, were  greatly  multiplied  in  this  age,  and  also 
elevated  in  their  character,  in  England  as  well 
IS  elsewhere*  Aflusion  has  been  made  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter  to  the  exertions  made  by  Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc  to  establish  proper  schools  in 
connection  with  the  cathedrals  and  monasteries  in 
tU  parts  of  ike  kingdom.  Both  he  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Anaelm,  labored  for  this  praiseworthy  ob- 
ject with  great  seal;  and  it  ¥ra9  one  which  was 
aho  patronised  and  promoted  by  the  general  voice 
of  the  church.  In  1179  it  was  ordered  by  the 
third  general  council  of  Lateran,  that  in  every 
csthedral  ahould  be  appointed  and  maintained  a 
head-teacher,  or  scholastic,  as  was  the  title  given 
to  him,  who,  beside  keeping  a  school  of  his  own, 
dwold  have  authority  over  all  the  other  sohool- 
nnstera  of  the  diocese,  and  the  sole  right  of  grant- 
ing Hcenses,  without  which  no  one  should  be  en- 
titled to  teaoh.  In  former  lames  the  bishop  himself 
bed  freipieBlly  undertaken  the  office  of  scholastic 
of  the  diocese ;  but  its  duties  were  rarely  efficiently 
performed  under  that  arrangement,  and  at  lenglii 
they  seem  to  have  oome  to  be  generally  altogether 
Bogleeted.  After  the  cnstom  vraa  introduced  of 
Dudatainmg  it  aa  a  distinct  office,  it  was  filled  in 
many  eaaea  by  the  most  learned  persons  of  the 
time.  Bende  these  cathedral  schools  there  were 
others  estaUisfaed  in  all  the  religious  honaes,  and 
oaoy  of  the  ktter  were  also  of  high  reputation.  It 
is  reckoned  that  of  religious  houses  of  all  kinds 
there  were  founded  no  fewer  than  five  hundred 
tad  fifty-ser? en  between  the  Conquest  and  the  death 
of  iOng  John;  and,  beside  these,  there  still  existed 
many  others  that  had  been  founded  in  the  Saxon 
times.  An  these  cathedral  and  conventual  schools, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  intended  exchisively 
for  the  instruction  of  persons  proposing  to  make 
the  chnreh  their  profession.  But  mention  is  also 
made  of  others  established  both  in  many  of  the 
principal  cities,  and  even  in  the  villages,  which 
'Tould  seem  to  have  been  open  to  the  community 


at  large;  for  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  laity, 
though  generally  excluded  from  the  benefita  of  a 
learned  education,  were  not  left  wholly  without  the 
means  of  obtaining  some  elementary  instruction; 
Some  of  these  city  schoola,  however,  were  eminent 
aa  inatitutes  of  the  highest  departments  of  learning. 
One  in  particular  is  mentioned  by  Matthew  Paris 
aa  estaUiahed  in  the  town  of  St.  Albans,  which 
vraa  presided  over  by  Matthew,  a  physician,  who 
had  been  educated  at  the  famous  school  of  Salerno, 
in  Italy,  and  by  hia  nephew  Garinua,  who  was 
eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  the  civil  and  canon 
laws,  and  where  we  may  therefore  suppose  in- 
structions were  given  both  in  law  and  in  medicine. 
According  to  Fitaatephen  there  were  three  of 
these  schools  of  a  higher  order  regukrly  established 
in  London,  beside  several  others  that  were  occa- 
sionaUy  opened  by  distinguished  teachers.  The 
London  schools,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  academies  of  science  and  the  higher  learning, 
like  that  of  St.  Albans.  Fitzstephen*s  description 
would  rather  lead  us  to  infer  that,  although  they 
were  attended  by  pupils  of  dififerent  ages  and  de- 
grees of  proficiency,  they  were  merely  schools  of 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectics.  *»  On  holidays," 
he  says,  «*  it  is  usual  for  these  schools  to  hold  public 
assemblies  in  the  churches,  in  which  the  scholars 
engage  in  demonstrative  or  logical  disputations, 
some  using  enthymems,  and  others  perfect  syllo- 
gisms ;  some  aiming  at  nothing  but  to  gain  the  vic- 
tory, and  make  an  ostentatious  displayv  of  their 
acuteness,  while  others  have  the  investigation  of 
truth  in  view.  Artful  sophists  on  these  occasions 
acquire  great  applause ;  some  by  a  prodigious  inun- 
dation and  flow  of  words,  others  by  their  specious 
but  fallacious  arguments.  After  the  disputations 
other  scholars  deliver  rhetorical  declamations,  in 
which  they  observe  all  the  rules  of  art,  and  neglect 
no  topic  of  persuasion.  Even  the  younger  boys  in 
the  diflerent  schools  contend  against  each  other,  in 
verse,  about  the  principles  of  grammar,  and  the 
preterites  and  supines  of  verbs." 

The  twelfth  century  may  be  considered  as  prop<- 
erly  the  age  of  the  institution  of  what  we  now  cafl 
Universities  in  Europe,  though  many  of  the  es- 
tablishments that  then  assumed  the  regular  form 
of  universities  had  undoubtedly  existed  long  before 
as  schools  or  studia.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
oldest  of  the  European  universities,  with  Bologna 
and-  Paris,  and  also,  in  all  probability,  with  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  But  it  may  be  questioned  if  even 
Bologna,  the  mother  of  all  the  rest,  was  entitled, 
by  any  organis&ation  or  eonstitution  it  had  received, 
to  take  a  higher  name  than  a  school  or  ittidium  be- 
fore tiie  latter  port  of  this  century.  It  is  admitted 
that  it  was  not  tiH  about  the  year  1200  that  the 
school  out  of  which  the  University  of  Paris  arose 
had  come  to  subsist  as  an  incorporation,  divided  into 
nations,  and  presided  over  by  a  rector.^  The  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  properly  so  called,  is  probably  of 
nearly  the  same  antiquity.  It  seems  to  have  been 
patronized  and  fostered  by  Richard  I.,  as  that  of 
Paris  was   by  his   great  rival,   Philip    Augustus. 

I  Sen  CrevJcr,  Hi»t.  de  TUniv.  do  Pari?,  i.  555. 
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Both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  undoubtedly  been 
eminent  seats  of  learning  long  before  this  time,  as 
London,  St.  Albans,  and  other  cities  had  also  been; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  either  the  one  school 
or  the  other  had  at  an  earlier  date  become  anything 
more  than  a  great  school,  or  even  that  it  was  dis- 
tinguished by  any  assigned  rank  or  privileges  above 
the  other  great  schools  of  the  kingdom.  In  •  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.  we  find  the  University  of  Ozfevd 
recognized  as  an  establishment  of  the  same  kind 
with  the  University  of  Paris,  and  as  the  rival  of  that 
seminary. 

Of  the  state  of  the  school  at  Cambridge  through- 
out the  twelfth  century  we  have  the  following  dis- 
tinct account  from  a  contemporary  writer: — **In 
the  year  1109,"  says  Peter  of  Blois,  in  his  **>  Con- 
tinuation of  the  History  of  Ingulphus,"  "  Joffrid, 
Abbot  of  Croyland,  sent  to  his  manor  of  Cottenham, 
near  Cambridge,  Master  Gislebert,  his  feUow  monk, 
and  professor  of  theology,  with  three  other  monks 
who  had  followed  him  into  England;  who  being 
veiy  well  instructed  in  philosophical  theorems,  and 
other  primitive  sciences,  went  every  day  to  Cant- 
bridge,  and,  having  hired  a  certain  public  bam, 
taught  the  sciences  openly,  and  in  a  little  time  col- 
lected a  great  concourse  of  scholars ;  for,  in  the 
very  second  year  after  their  arrival,  the  number  of 
their  scholars  £nom  the  town  and  country  increased 
so  much  that  there  was  no  house,  barn,  nor  church 
capable  of  containing  them.  For  this  reason  they 
separated  into  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  imi- 
tating the  plan  of  the  Studium  of  Orieans,  Brother 
Odo,  who  was  eminent  as  a  granmiarian  and  satiri- 
cal poet,  read  granunar,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  Priscian  and  of  his  commentator  Remigius,  to 
the  boys  and  younger  students,  that  were  assigned 
to  him,  early  in  the  morning.  At  one  o'clock, 
Brother  Terrious,  a  most  acute  sophist,  read  the 
logic  of  Aristotle,  according  to  the  Introductions  and 
Commentaries  of  Porphyry  and  Averroes,^  to  those 
who  were  further  advanced.  At  three,  Brother 
William  read  lectures  on  Tully*B  Rhetoric  and 
Qnintilian's  Institutions.  But  Master  Gislebert, 
being  ignorant  of  the  English,  but  veiy  expert  in 
the  Latin  and  French  languages,  preached  in  the 
several  churches  to  the  people  on  Sundays  and 
holidays.*'  There  is  here  no  hint  of  any  sort  of  in- 
corporation or  public  establishment  whatever;  the 
description  is  merely  that  of  a  school  set  on  i^t 
and  conducted  by  an  association  of  private  individ- 
uals ;  and  eten  this  private  school  would  seem  to 
have  been  first  opened  in  the  year  1109i  although 
there  may  possibly  have  been  other  schools  taught 
in  the  place  before.  It  me^  be  gathered  from  what 
the  writer  adds,  that  at  the  time  when,  he  wrote 
(in  the  latter  part  of  the  same,  century),  the  school 
founded  by  Gislebert  and  his  companions  had  -at- 
tained to  great  celebrity ;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  had  even  then  become 
more  than  a  veiy.  distinguished  school.    **  From 

^  Hie  worki  of  ATwroM,  howew,  who  dia4  in  1U6,  vtn  CMtaialj 
not  in  exiatenoe  ftt  th«  ti'm*  here  referred  to.  Either  Peter  of  Blois 
mmk  htve  been  ^neriuit  of  thit,  or-4f  he  wae  ivalljr  the  author  of  iht 
etienmi^^the  mu$e  wwt  htre  hmm  the  nrntioB  «f  wipe  Mbir 
(nuwcriber  qf  hie  text. 


this  little  fountain,"  he  says,  ••  which  hatfa  swelled 
into  a  great  river,  we  now  behold  the  eilty  of  God 
made  glad,  and  all  England  rendered  fniitfiil,  by 
many  teachers  and  doctors  issumg  from  Csonbridge, 
after  the.  likeness  of  the  holy  Paradise." 

Notwithstanding,  however*  the  rising  repafcitfioo 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  most  ambitions  of 
the  English  students  continued  to  resort  for  part  of 
their  education  to  the  more  distingniahed  forsi^ 
schools  during  the  whole  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Thus,  it  is  recorded  that  several  volumes  of  the 
Arabian  phikMophy  were  brought  into  England  by 
Daniel  Markc,  who,  in  the  year  1185,  had  gone  to 
Toledo  to  study  mathematics.  Salerno  was  stifl 
the  chief  school  of  medicine,  and  Bologna  of  law, 
although  Oxford  was  also  becoming  fiunona  for  the 
latter  study.  But,  as  a  place  of  general  inatmclion, 
the  University  of  Paris  stood  at  the  head  of  aD 
others.  Paris  was  then  wont  to  be  sQrledt  by  way 
of  pre^lminence,  the  City  of  Letters.  So  many 
Englishmen,  or,  to  speak  more  strictly,  subjects  of 
the  English  crown,  were  constantly  found  among 
the  students  at  this  great  seminary,  that  Uiey 
formed  one  of  the  four  nations  into  which  the 
members. of  the  universi^  were  dirided.  It  would 
appear  from  the  following  verses  of  Negel  Wiicker, 
an  English  student  at  Paris  in  1170,  that  his  coun- 
trymen, whom  they  describe,  were  alrendy  noted 
for  that  spirit  of  display  and  expense  which  still 
makes  so  prominent  a  part  of  their  continental  rep- 
utation : — 

Matihoi  egicigiii  iwfao  Tidttiqve  vmutly 

Ingenio  poUent,  oaaslioqve  tigeak. 
Dnna  plnaat  popolie,  et  detestaatnr  aTutw, 
Peroola  mvItiplieaBt,  et  line  lege  bibaat. 
Of  graceful  mien  and  maanen,  gradous  apeech, 
Strang  iMiee,  with  gaaiM  brig htened,  dbinea  ia  evh. 
Their  free  hand  still  rains  laige«a ;  when  th«7  diaa, 
Coam  follows  oonrssi  in  riTers  flows  the  wine. 

Among  the  students  at  the  University  of  Paris 
in  the  twelfth  century  are  to  be  found  nearly  all 
the  most  distinguished  names  junong  tha  learned 
of  every  country.  One  of  the  teachec%  tiie  cele- 
brated Abelard,  is  said  to  have  alone 'bad  na  pupils 
twenty  persons  who  atorward.  became  cardinals, 
and  more  than  fifty  who  rose  to  ba  biahopa  and 
archbishops.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
Thoaonas  i  Backet  received  part  of  his  education 
here.  Several  of  the  most. eminent  teachers  were 
Englishmen.  Among  theae  may  be  iMoticularly 
mentioned  Bobert  of  Melon  (so.  called  from  haring 
first  taught  in  that  city),  and  £4)bert  White*  or 
Pullus,  as  he  is  called  in  Xiatiflu  ,  Eobert  of  Mehu, 
who  afterwaid  became  Bishop  .of  Hereford,  die- 
languished  himself  by  the  zeal  and  abihty  with 
which  he  ppposed  the  novel  viewa.  which  the  rising 
sect  of  the  NominaUats^  were  then  introducing  both 
into  philo9ophy  and  theology.  He  waa  thejmthor 
of  several  theQk>gical.ti:eatifefu.i»one.of  which,  how- 
ever, have  bft^n  prijat^d.  JEUb^rt.  ^Whi^*  »fter 
teaching  pome. years  at  Paris^  where  he  was 
attended  by  crowded  audiences,  wa/| '  induced  to 
return  to  bis  own  comitry^  where  he  ia.said  to  have 
read  lectures  on  theology  at.  Oxford  fipr  6ve  years, 
which  greatly  cQBtributed  to  spread  tho  renown  of 
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that  rnitig  seminary.  After  having  declined  a 
bishopric,  that  was  oKflfered  to  him  by  Henry  I.,  he 
went  to  reside  at  Rome  in  1143,  on  the  invitation 
of  Oelestine  II.,  and  was  soon  after  made  a  cardinal 
and  chancellor  of  the  holy  see.  One  work  written 
by  him  has  been  printed,  a  summary  of  theology, 
uader  the  then  common  title  of  *«The  Book  of 
Sentencea,''  which  is  said  to  be  distingnished  by  the 
nperior  eorreetneas  of  its  atyle  and  the  Incidneas 
of  its  method. 

Another  celebrated  name  among  the  Englishmen 
who  are  recorded  to  hare  studied  at  Paria  in  those 
dajB  is  that  of  Nicholas  Breakapear,  who  afterward 
became  pope  by  the  title  of  Adrian  IV.  But,  above 
al  others,  John  of  Saliabury  deserves  to  be  here 
mentioned.  It  is  in  his  writings  that  we  find  the 
most  eompleto  account  that  haa  come  down  to  ua 
Dot  only  of  the  mode  of  study  followed  at  Paris,  but 
of  the  entire  learning  of  the  age. 

At  this  time,  it  is  to  be  observed,  those  branches 
of  literaiy  and  acientific  knowledge  which  were 
specially  caHed  the  Arts  were  conaidered  as  divided 
i&lD  two  great  classes, — ^the  first  or  more  elementary 
of  whk^  comprehending  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  and 
Logic,  was  called  the  Trivium ;  the  aecond,  com- 
prehending Muaic,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and 
Astronomy,  the  Quadrivium.  The  whole  aeven 
irts,  so  classified,  used  to  be  thus  enumerated  in  a 
Latin  hexameter : — 

Lio^u,  Tropns,  Ratio,  Namenis,  Tonoa,  Anffulu,  Astn ; 

or,  with  definitions  subjoined,  in  the  two  still  more 
aiDgiilarly  constructed  versea, — 

Grmm.  loqaitar.  Dm.  mn,dao$tt  RlmL  wv^  oobrat, 
Mu$.  cadit,  Ar.  nument,  G«o,  pondent,  Ast.  colit  utia. 

John  «f  Saliabury  apeaka  of  this  ayatem  of  the 
Kiencea  aa  an  ancient  one  in  his  day.  «« The  Tri- 
nam  and  Quadrivium,'*  he  aaya,  in  his  work  entitled 
•^Metalogieua,'*  "were  so  much  admired  by  our 
aacestors  in  former  agea,  that  they  hnagined  they 
camprehended  all  wladom  and  learning,  and  were 
niffieient  for  liie  aofaition  of  all  queationa  and  the 
remoring  of -all  difficnltiea ;  for  whoever  understood 
the  Trivium  could  explain  all  manner  of  books  with- 
oat  a  teacher ;  but  he  who  was  farther  advanced, 
and  waa  master  also  of  the  Quadrivium,  could 
aaswer  all  ([ueationa  and  unfold  all  the  aecrets  of 
Batare.**  The  preaent  age,  however,  had  outgrown 
thesimplfeityuf  thia  arrangement;  and  various  new 
Bandies  had  been  added  to  thie  ancient  seven,  aa 
woessaiy  to  complete  the  circle  of  the  sciencea  and 
the  earricuhim  of  a  fiberal  education. 

It  was  now,  in  particular,  that  Theology  first 
cttne  to  be  ranked  as  a  acienee.  This  waa  the  age 
of  8t  Bernard,  the  hst  of  the  Fathera,  and  of  Peter 
Lombard,  die  firat  of  the  Schoolmen.  The  diatinc- 
^  between  these  two  classes  of  writers  is,  that 
the  latter  do,  and  ^  former  do  not,  treat  their 
sobjaet  in  a  syatematiaing  spirit.  The  change  was 
Hie  conaequence  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Ariatotefian 
Logic  and  Metaphysics.  When  these  atudies  were 
^  mtndttced  into  the  sehools  of  the  West,  they 
were  whofly  unconiiected  with  theology.  But, 
evpaciaOy  at  a  time  when  all  the  learned  were 


churchmen,  it  was  impossible  that  the  great  instm* 
ment  of  thought  and  reasoning  could  long  remain 
unapplied  to  the  moat  important  of  all  the  subjects 
of  thought — the  aubject  of  religion.  It  would  appear, 
aa  was  formerly  atated,  that  John  Erigena  and  other 
Irish  divinea  introduced  philoaophy  and  metaphyaica 
into  the  diacusaion  of  queationa  of  religion  aa  early 
as  the  eighth  century;  and  they  are  consequently  en* 
titled  to  be  regarded  as  having  firat  aet  the  example 
of  the  method  afterward  pursued  by  the  achoolmen. 
But  although  the  influence  of  their  writinga  may 
thua  probably  be  traced  in  preparing  the  way  for 
the  introduction  of  the  acholastic  ayatem,  and  also 
afterward,  perhaps,  in  modifying  its  apirit,  it  waa 
derived  immediately,  in  the  ahape  in  which  it  ap- 
peared in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuriea,  from 
another  aource.  £rigena  was  a  Platonist;  the  spirit 
of  his  philosophy  was  that  of  the  school  of  Alexan- 
dria. But  the  first  achoolmen,  properly  ao  called, 
were  Aristotelians ;  they  drew  their  logic  and  met- 
aphysics originally  from  the  Latin  transfaitions  of  the 
works  of  Aristode  made  from  the  Arabic.  How 
for,  if  at  all,  they  may  also  have  been  indebted  to 
the  commentaries  of  the  Arabic  doctors,  would  be 
a  curious  inquiry.  But  whether  they  took  their 
method  of  philosophy  entirely  ftvm  the  ancient 
heathen  sage,  or  in  part  from  his  modem  Mahom- 
edan  interpreters  and  illustrators,  it  could  in  neither 
case  have  at  first  any  necessary  or  natural  alliance 
with  Christianity.  Yet  it  very  soon,  as  we  have 
said,  formed  this  alliance.  Both  Lanfranc  and 
Anselm,  although  not  commonly  reckoned  among 
the  schoolmen,  were  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
new  learning,  and  it  is  infdaed  throughout  their 
theological  writings.  Abelard  soon  after,  before  he 
was  yet  a  churchman,  may  almost  be  considered  to 
have  wielded  it  as  a  weapon  of  skepticism.  Even 
so  used,  however,  religion  waa  still  the  subject  to 
which  it  was  applied.  At  last  came  Peter  Lom- 
bard, who,  by  the  publication,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  twelfth  century,  of  his  celebrated  Four  Books 
of  Sentences,  properly  founded  the  system  of  what 
is  called  the  Scholastic  Theology.  The  schoolmen, 
from  the  Master  of  the  Sentences  down  to  Francis 
Suarez,  who  died  after  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  were  aH  theologiana.  Al- 
though, however,  religious  speculation  was  the  field 
of  thought  upon  which  the  spirit  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  chiefly  expended  itaelf,  there  waa  acarce- 
ly  any  one  of  the  arts  or  sciences  upon  which  it 
did  not  in  some  degree  seize.  The  scholastic  logic 
became  the  universal  instrument  of  thought  and 
study;  every  branch  of  human  learning  waa  at- 
tempted to  be  pursued  by  its  aasistance ;  and  most 
branches  were  more  or  less  afifected  by  its  influence 
in  regard  to  thd  forms  which  they,  assumed. 

John  of  Saliabury  went  to  complete  his  education 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1136.  "When  I  beheld,'*  he 
writes  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Becket,  «» the  reve- 
rence paid  to  the  clergy,  the  majesty  and  glory  of 
the  whole  church,  and  the  various  occupations  of 
those  who  applied  thenpiselvea  to  philosophy  in  that 
city,  it  raised  my  admnatioii  as  if  I  had  seen  the 
kdder  of  Jacob,  the  top  of  whrch  reached  to  heaven. 
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while  the  Btept  were  crowded  with  angels  ascend- 
ing and  descending/'  The  first  master  whose  lec- 
tures he  attended  was  the  renowned  Abelard,  stiflt 
after  all  the  vicissitndes  of  his  life,  teachingwith 
undiminished  glorj,  in  the  midst  of  m  vast  confluence 
of  admiring  disciples,  on  the  Mount  of  St«  Qenevieve. 
«« I  drank  in,"  says  his  English  pupil,  **  with  incred- 
ible avidity,  every  word  that  fell  from  his  lips;  but 
he  soon,  to  my  infinite  regret,  retired.*'  Abelard 
Uved  only  a  few  years  after  this  date,  which  he 
spent  in  devotion  and  entire  seclusion  from  the 
world.  John  of  Salisbury  then  studied  dialectics 
for  two  years  under  other  two  masters,  one  of  whom 
was  his  countryman,  Robert  de  Melun,  mentioned 
above.  After  this  he  returned  to  the  study  of 
grammar  and  rhetoric,  which  he  pursued  for  three 
years  under  William  de  Couches,  of  whose  method 
of  teaching  be  has  left  a  particular  account.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  embraced  a  critical  exposition  both  of 
the  style  and  the  matter  of  the  writers  commented 
upon,  and  to  have  been  well  calculated  to  nourish 
both  the  understanding  and  the  taste.  After  this 
he  spent  seven  years  under  other  masters,  partly 
in  the  further  prosecution  of  his  acquaintance  with 
the  writers  of  antiquity  and  the  practice  of  Latin  com* 
position,  partly  in  the  study  of  the  mathematics  and 
theology.  The  entire  course  thus  occupied  twelve 
years ;  but  some,  it  would  appear,  devoted  the  whole 
of  this  time  to  the  study  of  dmlectics,  or  logic,  alone. 
One  of  the  treatises  of  John  of  Sslisbury,  that  enti- 
tled M  Metalogicus,"  is  intended  principally  to  expose 
the  absurdity  and  injurious  effects  of  this  exclusive 
devotion  to  the  art  df  wrangling;  and  although  it 
must  be  considered  as  written  with  some  degree  of 
satirical  license,  the  representation  which  it  gives  of 
the  state  of  things  produced  by  the  new  spirit  that 
had  gone  abroad  over  the  realms  of  learning  is  very 
curious  and  intsresting.  The  turn  of  the  writer's 
own  genius  was  decidedly  to  the  rhetorical  rather 
than  the  metaphysical,  and  he  was  not  very  well 
qualified,  perhaps,  to  perceive  certain  of  the  uses  or 
recommendations  of  the  study  against  which  he 
directs  his  attack ;  but  the  extravagances  of  its  de- 
votees, it  must  be  confessed,  fairly  exposed  them  to 
his  ridicule  and  castigatioa.  f « I  wish,"  he  says  in 
one  place, «« to  behold  the  light  of  truth,  which  these 
logicians  say  is  only  revealed  to  them.  I  approach 
fthem,-^— I  beseech  them  to  instruct  me,  tiiat,  if  pes* 
sible,  I  may  become  as  wise  as  one  of  them.  They 
consent,— they  pnmiise  great  things^— Hind  at  first 
they  command  me  to  observe  a  Pythagorean  silence, 
that  I  may  be  admitted  into  sii  the  secrets  of  wisdom 
which  they  pretend  are  in  their  possession.  But 
by-and-by  they'  permit,  and  even  command  me,  to 
prattle  andqutUde  with  them.  This  they  cafl  dis- 
puting ;  this  they  say  is  .logic ;  but  I  am  zio  wiaer.'? 
He  accuses  them  of  wastiiq;  their  ingenuity  in  the 
diecussioii  of  such  puerile,  puzsles  as  whether  a  per* 
eon  in  buying  a  whole  cloak  also  bought  Che  cowl  ? 
or  whether,  when  a  hog  was  carried  to  market 
with  a  rope  tied  about  its  neck  and  hsld  at  the  ot^ctr 
«nd  by  a  man,  the  .hog  was  reaUy  carried  to^market 
hy  the  roam  or  by  theTope?  '  It  must  be  confessed 
that  if  their  logic  had  been  worth  much,  it  oUg^t 


to  have  made  short  work  with  these  questions,  if  i 
their  settlement  was  deemed  wurth  anytiung.  Our 
author  adds,  however,  that  they  were  declared  to 
be  questions  which  could  not  be  solved,  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  being  perfisetiy  equal.  But  his 
quarrel  widi  the  dialecticians  was  chiefly  on  the 
ground  of  the  disregard  and  aversion  they  mani- 
fested, in  their  method  of  exercising  the  intelleetori 
powers,  to  all  polite  literature,  to  all  that  was  merety 
graceftd  and  ornamental.  And  there  can  he  no 
question  that  the  ascendency  of  the  scholastie  phi- 
losophy was  fatal  for  the  time  to  the  cultivation  of 
polite  literature  in  Europe.  So  long  as  it  reigned 
supreme  in  the  schools,  learning  was  wholly  dhroroed 
from  taste.  The  useful  utterly  rejected  idl  connec- 
tion with  the  beautifhl.  The  head  looked  down 
with  contempt  upon  the  heart.  Poetry  and  fiction, 
and  whatever  else  belonged  to  the  imaginative  part 
of  our  nature,  were  left  altogether  to  the  unlearned, 
to  the  makers  of  songs  and  lays  for  the  people.  It 
was  probably  fortunate  for  poetry,  and  die  kindred 
forms  of  literature,  in  the  end,  that  they  werv  thus 
left  solely  to  the  popular  cultivation  for  a  time ;  they 
drew  nourishment  and  new  life  from  the  new  soil 
into  which  they  were  transplanted ;  and  their  pro- 
duce has  been  the  richer  and  the  racier  for  it  ever 
since.  The  revival  of  polite  literature  prababfy 
came  at  a  better  tune  in  the  fifteenth,  than  if  it  had 
come  in  the  twelfth  century.  Yet  it  vras  not  to  be 
expected  that  when  it  was  threatened  with  blight 
and  extinction  at  the  earlier  era,  its  friends  should 
either  have  been  able  to  foresee  its  resurrection 
two  or  three  centuries  later,  or  should  have  been 
greatly  consoled  by  that  prospect  if  they  had. 

John  of  Salisbury's  chief  work  is  his  «» Polycrati- 
con,"  or,  as  he  further  entitles  it,  **A  Treatise  in 
eight  books,  on  the  Frivolities  of  CourtierB  and  the 
Footsteps  of  Philosophers."  (De  Nugis  Curialiura 
et  Vestigiis  Philosophomm.)  It  is,  says  Warton, 
*«an  extremely  pleasant  miscellany,  replete  with 
erudition,  and  a  judgment  of  men  and  things,  which 
properly  belongs  to  a  more  sensible  and  reflecting 
period.  His  fiuniliar  a<)quaintanee  with  the  das- 
fines  appears  not  onfy  from  the  happy  facility  of  his 
language,  but  from  die  many  citBtions  of  the  pfarest 
Roman  anthers  with  whidi  his  works  are  perpetu- 
ally interspersed."^  He  also  wrote  Latin  verses 
with  extreme  elegance.  John  of  Salisbury  died 
Bishop  of  Ghartres  in  1 182.  Anedier  distiugnished 
cultivator  ef  polite  Ktevatnre  in  the  same  age  was 
Peter  of  Blois,  to  whose  lettera,  abounding  as  they 
do  in  graphic  deecriptiims  of  the  mannen  and  char* 
aoters  of  the  time,  we  hove  already  more  than  once 
had  occasion  to  refer.  Neldier  in  elegance  of  taste 
and  style,  however,  nor  in  general  literary  accom- 
pitshment,  is  the  Frendnnan  to  be  compared  with 
his  iUustriOus  Eugllsh  contemporary. 

The  ctessiciil  knowledge  of  this  period,  however, 
was  eUnost  confined  to  the  Eoman- authors,  and 
seme  of  the  most  emuient  of: these 'Wiare  as  yet 
unstudied  imd  unknown*  Even  John  ef  Salisbury, 
tihottgh  a  few  Greek  words  are.  to  be  found  in  his 
Gompositious,  seems  to  have  had  only  the  alighteat 
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poMiUe  ■oquaiatance  with  that  luigiiage.  Both  it 
and  the  Hebrew,  howoTer,  were  known  to  Abelard 
and  EloisA;  and  it  is  probable  that  there  were  both 
in  £ngiaad  and  other  European  conntrieB  a  few 
itadentB  of  the  Oriental  tongues,  for  the  acquisition 
of  which  inducements  and  faolities  must  have  been 
pnsented,  not  only  bj  the  custom  of  resorting  to 
the  Arabic  colleges  in  Spain,  and  the  constant  inter- 
ooarse  with  the  East  kept  up  by  the  pilgrimages 
and  the  crosadea,  but  also  by  the  numbers  of  learned 
JswB  that  were  everywhere  to  be  found.  In  Eog- 
hnd  the  Jews  had  schools  in  London,  York,  Lin- 
oofai,  Lynn,  Norwich,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  other 
towns,  which  appear  to  have  been  attended  by 
Christisns  as  well  as  by  those  of  their  own  per- 
flOBsbn.  Some  of  these  seminaries,  indeed,  were 
ndier  colleges  than  schools.  Beside  the  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  languages,  arithmetic  and  medicine  are 
mentioned  amoi^  the  branches  of  knowledge  that 
wars  taught  in  them ;  and  the  masters  were  gen- 
erally the  most  distinguished  of  the  rabbis.  In  the 
ftlerenth  and  twelfth  centuries,  the  age  of  Sarchi, 
the  Kimchis,  Malmonides,  and  other  distinguished 
names,  rabbinical  learning  was  in  an  eminently 
flourishing  state. 

In  regard  to  the  state  of  the  other  branches  of 
knowledge  that  have  been  mentioned,  only  a  few 
words  more  require  to  be  added.    There  is  no 
certain  evidence  that  the  Arabic  numerals  were  yet 
known  in  Europe ;  they  certainly  were  not  in  gen- 
eral use.    Although  the  Elements  of  Euclid  and 
other  geometrical  works  had  been  translated  into 
Latin  from  Hne  Arabic,  the  mathematical  sciences 
appear  to  have  been  but  little  studied.     ««  The  sci- 
ence of  demonstration,"  says  John  of  Salisbury,  in 
hie  Metalogicus,  ••  is  of  all  others  the  most  difficult, 
lod  alas!  is  almost  quite  neglected^  except  by  a 
very  few  who  ap[riy  to  the  study  of  the  mathemat- 
iei,  and  particulsrly  of  geometiy.    But  this  last  is 
at  present  very  htde  attended  to  among  us,  and  is 
only  itodied  by  some  persons  in  Spain,  Egypt,  and 
Arabia,  for  the  sake  of  astronomy.    One  reason  of 
thb  isf  that  thoee  parts  of  the  woriks  of  Aristotle 
that  relate  to  die  demonstrative  sciences  are  so  iH 
traaihted,  and  so  ineoireotly  transcribed,  that  we 
meet  with  inenrmonn table  diffioultieft  in  every  chap- 
ter."   The  name  of  the  mathematics  at  thra  time, 
hideed,  was  chiefly  given  to  the  false  science  of 
■trology.    »« Mathematicians,"  says  Peter  of  Blois, 
''are  those  iriio,  from  the  pontion  of  the  stars,  the 
ttpect  of  the  firmnnent,  and  the  motions  of  the 
phoets,  dlMover  things  tiiat  are  to  come."     As- 
tronomy, however,  or  the  true  science  of  the  stars, 
which  was  seatously  cultivated  by  the  Anba  in  the 
East  and  in  Spain,  seems  also  to  have  had  some  cnl- 
ti^atoiv  among  the  learned  of  Chrietaan  Europe. 
Latin  translations  existed  of  several  Greek  and 
Arabie  astronomical  tN>rks.    faigulphus  gives  the 
fi^Dowing  eurioua  description  of  a  sort  of  scheme  or 
>«preaentMion  of  the  planetary  system  cdled  the 
^adir,  which  he  says  was  destroyed  when  his  abbey 
of  Croyhnd  was  burnt  in  1091 :  •«  We  then  lost  a 
inoit  beautiful  and  precious  table,  fabricated  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  metals,  according  to  the  variety  of 


the  stars  and  heavenly  signs.  Saturn  was  ofcop- 
per,  Jupiter  of  gold.  Mars  of  iron,  the  sun  of  latten. 
Mercury  of  amber,  Venus  of  tin,  the  moon  of  silver* 
The  eyes  were  charmed,  as  well  as*  the  mind  in- 
structed, by  beholding  the  colure  circles,  with  the 
zodiac  and  aU  its  signs,  formed  with  wonderful  art, 
of  metals  and  precious  stones,  according  to  their 
several  natures,  forms,  figures,  and  colors.  It  was 
the  most  admired  and  celebrated  Nadir  in  all  Eng- 
land." These  last  words  would  seem  to  imply  that 
such  tables  were  then  not  uncommon.  This  one, 
it  is  stated,  had  been  presented  to  a  former  abbot  of 
Croyland  by  a  king  of  France. 

John  of  Salisbury,  in  his  account  of  his  studies 
at  Paris,  makes  no  mention  either  of  medicine  or 
of  law.  With  regard  to  the  former,  indeed,  he 
expresriy  tells  us  that  the  Parisians  themselves  used 
to  go  to  study  it  at  Salerno  and  Montpellier.  By 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  however, 
we  find  a  s<^ooI  of  medicine  established  at  Paris, 
which  soon  became  very  celebrated.  Of  course 
there  were,  at  an  earlier  date,  persons  who  prac- 
ticed the  medical  art  in  that  city.  The  physicians 
in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  at  this  period  were 
generaUy  churchmen.  Many  of  the  Arabic  medical 
works  were  early  transhited  into  Latin;  but  the 
Parisian  professors  soon  began  to  publish  treatisei 
on  the  art  of  their  own.  The  science  of  the  physi* 
cians  of  this  age,  beside  comprehending  whatever 
was  to  be  learned  respecting  the  diagnostics  and  treat" 
ment  of  diseases  from  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  th« 
other  ancient  writers,  embraced  a  considerable  body 
of  botanical  and  chemical  knowledge.  Chemistry 
in  particular  the  Arabs  had  carried  far  beyond  the 
point  at  which  it  had  been  left  by  the  ancients.  Of 
anatomy  little  could  as  yet  be  accurately  known, 
while  the  dissection  of  the  human  subject  was  not 
practiced*  Yet  it  would  appear  that  physicians  and 
surgeons  were  already  beginning  to  be  distinguished. 
Both  the  canon  and  civ9  laws  were  also  introduced 
into  the  routine  of  study  at  the  University  of  Paris 
soon  after  the  time  John  of  Salisbuiy  studied  there. 
The  canon  law  was  originaUy  considered  to  be  a 
part  of  theology,  and  only  took  the  form  of  a  sep^ 
arote  study  after  the  publication  of  the  systematic 
compilation  of  it  cafled  the  **  Decretum  of  Gratian," 
in  1151.  Gratian  was  a  monk  of  Bologna,  and  hia 
work,  not  the  first  collection  of  the  kind,  but  the 
most  complete  and  the  best  arranged  that  had  yet 
been  compiled,  was  immediately  introduced  as  a 
text-book  in  that  university.  It  may  be  regarded 
•s  having  laid  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  the 
canon  law,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  system  of 
the  scholastic  philosophy  was  founded  by  Peter 
Ldmbard's  Book  of  Sentences.  Regular  lecturers 
upon  it  very  soon  appeared  at  Orleans,  at  Paris,  at 
Oxford,  and  all  the  other  chief  seats  of  learning  in 
western  Christendom ;  and  before  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  no  other  study  was  more  eagerly 
pursued,  or  attracted  greater  crowds  of  students, 
than  that  of  the  canon  law.  One  of  its  first  and 
most  celebrated  teachers  at  Paris  was  Girard  la 
Pucelle,  an  Englishman,  who  afterward  became 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.    Girard  taught 
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the  canon  kw  in  Paris  from  1160  to  1177 ;  aad,  in 
consideratioa  of  hit  distingniflhed  mevita  and  what 
was  deemed  the  great  importance  of  his  inatme- 
tions,  he  received  from  Pope  Alexander  Hi.  letters 
exempting  him  from  the  obligation  of  residing  on 
his  preferments  in  £n^and  while  he  was  so  en*- 
gaged;  this  being,  it  is  said,  the  first  known  exam- 
ple of  snch  a  privflege  being  granted  to  any  pro- 
fessor.^ The  samo  iMofessors  who  taught  the  canon 
law  tanght  also,  along  with  it,  the  eifil  law,  the 
systematic  study  of  whidi,  likewise,  took  its  rise  in 
this  century,  asad  at  the  Unirenity.  of  Bologna, 
where  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  of  which  a  nuMre 
perfect  copy  than  had  before  been  known,  is  said. to 
hare  been  found,  in  1137,  at  Amalphi,'  were  ar- 
ranged and  first  lectured  upon  by  the  Gtorman 
Imerins— the  Lamp  of  the  Law  aa  he  was  catted  ■> 
about  the  year  1150.  Both  the  canon  and  the  civil 
law,  however,  are  said  to  have  been  tanght  a  fbw 
years  before  this  time  at  Oxford  by  Roger,  sur* 
named  the  Bachelor,  a  monk  of  Beck,  in  Normandy. 
The  study  was,  from  the  first,  yehemently  opposed 
by  the  practitidners  of  the  common  law,  but,  sus- 
tained by  the  influence  of  the  church,  and  eventually 
also  favored  by  the  government,  it  rose  above  all 
attempts  to  put  it  down.  John  of  Salisbury  affirms 
that,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  the  mfive  it  was  perr 
secuted  the  more  it  flourished.  Peter  of  Blois,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  gives  us  the  foUowiag  curiovs 
account  of  the  ardor  with  which  it  was  pursued 
under  the  superintendence  ef  Archbiahep  Theobalds 
— ('  In  the  bouse  of  my  master,  the  Arohbkhop  of 
Canterbmy,  there  are  several  very  learned  men, 
fomous  for  their  knowledge  of  law  and  politics,  who 
spend  the  time  between  prayers  and  dinner  in  lec- 
turing, disputing  and  debating  causes.  To  us  all 
the  knotty  questions  of  the  kingdom  are  referred, 
which  are  produced  in  the  common  hall,  and  every 
one  in  his  order,  having  first  prepared  himself^  de- 
clares, with  all  the  eloquence  and  aeuteness  of 
which  he  is  capable,  but  vrithout  wrangling,  what 
is  wisest  and  safeat  to  be  done.  If  God  suggests 
the  soundest  opinion  to  the  youngest  anMmg  us,  we 
all  agree  to  it  without  envy  or  detraotion." 

Study  in  every  department  must  hove  4>een  still 
greatly  impeded  in  this  period  by  the  scarcity  of 
books ;  but  their  multiplication  now  went  on  much 
more  rapidly  than  it  had  formerly  done.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  the  immense  libraries  said  to 
have  been  accumulated  by  the  Arabs,  both  in  their 
Oriental  and  European  seats  of  empire.  No  col- 
lections to  be  compared  with  these  exiated,  any- 
where in  Christian,  Europe;  but  of  the  nutuorous 
monasteries  that  were,  planted  in.eireiy  country, 
few  were  without  libraries  of  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent. A  convent  without  a  library,  it  used  to  be 
proverbially  said,  was  like  a  castle  without  an  ar- 
mory.   When  the  monastery  of  Croydon  was  burnt 

1  Cnrier,  Hist.  d»  rUnir.  d«  Parii,  i.  M4. 
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in  1091,  it*  library,  aoeotdiog  to  Xngulphos,  eon* 
sisted  of  900  vohunes,  of  wbieh  800  were  very 
large.  •  «»In  eveiy  great  abbey,"  ssys  Wertoa, 
*•  there  was  an  apartment  called  the  Scriptasiun ; 
where  many  writers  were  oonstantly  boaied  in 
traoioribtttfr  not  only  tho'senice-boohe  fisr  the  choir, 
but  books  for  the  hfafwy.  The  Scriptorhun  of  St. 
Alban's  Abbey  was  built  by  Abbot  Paidin,  a  Nsr- 
man,  who  ordered  tnany  volumes  to  bo  wrinea 
there,  about  the  year  1060.  Archbishop  Lanfraac 
furnished  the  oopios.  fiatateewere  often  gnnitsd 
for  the  support  of  the  Scriptoriuaa .  •  • .  I  find  some 
of  the  eiaasioB  written  in  the  Engliah  monasteries 
very  ear^.  Henry,  a  Benedidane  monk  of  Hyde 
Abbey,  aeair  Winchester,  tnnacribod  &n  tibe  year 
1178i  Terenae,  BoethiaBt  Soetoniua,  ond  Claudian. 
Of  these,  he  fiormed  one  book,  ittnminating  the  ini- 
tials, and  fiDmuag  the  bntfen  bosaee  of  the  covers 
with  his  own  hands.**  OUier  instancea  of  the  same 
kind  are- added.  Tho  monks  were  mooli  aecas- 
tomed  both  to  illunlBate  and  to  bind  books,  as  weB 
as  to  transcribe  them.  ^The  scarcity  of  parch- 
ment,** it  b  afterward  observed, «« undoubtedly  pre- 
vented the  transcription  of  many  other  books  in 
these  societies.  About  the  year  1120,  one  Master 
Hugh,  being  appointed  by  the  convent  of  St  £d- 
mondsbury,  in  Suffolk,  to  write  and  illuminate  a 
grand  copy  of  the  BiUe  for  their  libravy,  could  pro- 
cure no  paichmont  for  this  purpose  in  Knghnd.*'  ^ 
Paper  made  of  cotton,  however,  waa  cextainly  in 
common  use  in  dw  twelfth  cenOuy,  thoa^  no  on- 
donee  exists  that  that  manufiMtured  from  hnen 
rags  was  known  till  about  the  middle  of  tlie  thir- 
teenth. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  Ae  in- 
correctness of  a  statement  frequently  made  which 
attributes  to  the  Conqueror  the  deliberate  design  of 
abolishing  the  Saxon  language  in  England.  The 
oldest  authority  for  this  statemoot  appears  to  be  a 
writer  of  the  n^me  of  Bobert  Holkot,  who  lived  in 
the  fourteenth  century  i  nod  his  aoeoaot  ia  not  more 
improbafaie.  in  itself  than  it  ia  in  oppositioD  to  the 
tastBDDony  of  the  earliei^  histmrians.  But  nlthoagfa 
the  Norman  appears  neither  to  have  aiado  any 
efforts  to  extirpate  the  EngDsh  tongue,  nor  even  to 
have  introduced  the  French  as  the  language  of  the 
law  and  of  all  public  documents,  the  substitution  of 
French  for  English  must  have  followed  to  a  great 
extent  as  one  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
Conquest.  Indeed,  causes  that  helped  to  bring 
about  this  chan^.  were  in  operatipn  even  before 
that  event.  The.  Confessor  hifisoK  according  to 
Ingulphusv  though  a  native  of  England,  yet,  from 
his  education  and  long  reaidonee  in  Nomaaady,  had 
baaomo  almost  a  Frenchman;  and  vt^Mo  ho  suc- 
ceeded to  the  English  liirotto,  ho,bfoaght  over  with 
him  great  numbers  of  Normans,  whom  he  advanced 
to  the  highest  dignities  in  the  church  and  the  stste. 
"  Wherefore,'*  it  is  added,  *«  the  jiehole  land  began, 
uador  ihs^  influonceaf  tha  king  9mi  Ike  olbar  Nor- 
maaa  introdaoed  by  hiaa,  to  lay  aaida  tfia  Engfeb 
ouatoiBS,  and  to  imitate  the  manaara  ctf  &e  French 
in  many  thiags;  far  eaaasple^  ail  the 
1^  IiAod.  of  Lraatof  into  £«(.  p.  146. 
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dwir  ooioli  began  to  speak  French  as  a  groat  piece 
of  gentititf,  to  irvw  up  liieir  charters  and  ol^er 
imtiDgs  after  the  French  £uhion,  and  to  grow 
ubtmed  of  their  old  national  hidiits  in  these  and  in 
jitny  other  porticnkurs."  The  establishment  of  the 
Normsn  dominion  of  course  peipetnated  and  added 
mnch  sddidomd  ftvce  to  this  tendency,  in  rarious 
myt.  The  king  himself,  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
iM  tiie  nobility,  conM  vpetik  no  language  but  French. 
The  residence  of  the  Norman  nobles  and  great  pro- 
prietDrs  in  all  parts  of  the  country  mnst  have  spread 
tbe  hnguage  of  the  comt.  Above  all,  it  wonld  be 
diflosed  over  the  land  by  the  clergy,  who  were  now 
brought  over  in  great  numbers  firom  Normandy,  both 
to  oerve  in  the  parochial  cures,  and  to  flU  the  mon- 
•iteries  that  were  multiplying  so  rapidly.  These 
chorehmen  must  have  been  in  constant  intercourse 
with  the  people  of  all  dssses.    Beside,  they  were 

Tha  wts  Engle-had  soillie  todeled.  some  helden  mid  te 
kag.  4&  iime  mid  themperice.  hr  tha  the  king  was  in 
pxiniL  tlia  wooden  the  eofles  &i  to  rice  men  that  he  nevre 
mare  acolde  cnmme  ut  &  leehtieden  wyd  themperice.  & 
biobten  hire  into  Qzenford.  and  iaaen  hire  the  burch. 
Tha  the  king  was  ute.  iha  herde  that  negen.  and  too  his 
feond  &  benet  hire  in  the  tar.  &  me  let  hire  dmi  on  niht 
of  the  tar  mid  rapes.  Sl  stal  nt  db  ecm  fleh  &  iiede  on  Ibte 
to  WalingfonL  Ther  efter  iciB  ferde  ofer  saB.  &,  hi  of 
Nonsmdi  wenden  alle  fiu  the  kmg  to  the  eori  of  Angen. 
nme  here  diaokeo  &  fame  hero  mithankes.  for  he  beasst 
heoQ  t3  hi  siaiiea  up  bftre  casdes.  A  hi  nan  belpe  ne 
heflen  of  the  king.  Tha  feide  Enstaoe.  tlie  kinges  sane, 
to  Ftaoee.  &  nam  the  kinges  aoster  of  France  to  wife, 
wende  to  bigston  Normsndi  th«r  tfaurh.  oc  he  spedde 
iileL  &  be  gode  rihto.  for  he  was  an  ynel  man.  for  ware 
ae  he  wm  dide  mare  ynel  tbanne  god.  he  reuede  the  landes 
&laeide  nucel  gSdes  on.  he  brohte  his  wif  to  Engle-land. 
&  dide  hire  m  the  castle  of. . . .  teb.  god  wimman  scaa  waes. 
oc  Kc  hedde  litel  blisse  mid  him.  &  xpist  ne  wolde  that 
he  icnlde  lange  rizan.  &  wand  ded  and  his  moder  beien. 
k  te  eofil  of  Angen  werd  ded.  A  his  sane  Henri  toe  to  the 
rice.  And  te  cwen  of  France  todelde  fra  the  king.  &  aca 
ODD  to  the  innge  eoil,Herai.  d&  he  too  hire  to  wire.  &  al 
PeHoamid  Uro.  Tha  ferde  he  mid  mfoel  fiard  mto  Engle- 
kai  &wan  oaatlea.  &  toking  foide  agenes  him  mid  mioel 
oare  fiifd.  &  tfwth  wftthere  fohten  hi  noht  oc  ferden  the 
aicabiioop  St  to  wiae  men  betwnx  heom.  Sb  makede  that 
tthie.  that  to  king  acolde  ben  Isnerd  &  king  wile  he  lioede. 
k  dter  hia  dsi  ware  Henri  king,  and  he  helde  him  for 
6der&he  him  for  aone.  &  sib  &  aaehte  acolde  ben  betwyx 
heom  &  on  al  Engle-Iand.  Thia  and  to  othre  forwardea 
that  hi  makeden  aooren  to  balden  the  king  Sd  to  eorl.  and 
te  hiacop.  &  to  eoriea.  A;  ricemen  alle.  Tha  was  he  eori 
™der&ngen  aet  Winoeatre  and  ast  Lmidene  mid  micel 
wueipe.  soft  alle  ^Kdeii  him  manrod.  and  anoren  ibe 
^  to  haUen.  and  hit  waid  sone  amthe  god  pais  soa  that 
toasBwasksn.  Thawas-the  king  stvsageeetkaane  he 
aiar  thar  was.  &  to  ead  feido  eamr  sae.  4b  al  foin  him 
^■tode.  fiv  he  dide  god  jostise  &  makede  pais. 


not  only  the  instructors  of  the  people  from  the  altar, 
but  the  teachers  of  aH  the  schools.  This  last  cir* 
cumstance  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  fact  men- 
tioned by  Ingulphus,  that  it  now  became  the  prac- 
tice for  the  elements  of  grammar  to  be  teught  to 
boys  at  school,  not  m  English,  as  formerly,  but  in 
French.  All  this  would  soon  make  the  French 
langnage  universally  familiar  to  the  educated  classes 
even  of  the  Saxon  popuktion,  while  to  the  Norman 
part  of  the  nation  it  was  the  only  langnage  known. 
The  English  or  Saxon,  however,  still  continued  to 
be  the  common  language  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people ;  and  for  nearly  a  century  after  the  Conquest 
it  appears,  though  considerably  modified  from  ito 
form  in  eariier  times,  to  have  preserved  what  may 
stiU  be  called  a  decidedly  Saxon  character.  We  give 
as  a  specimen  the  following  passage  from  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  relating  to  the  close  of  Stephen's  reign: 

Then  waa  England  veiy  mnch  divided :  aome  held  with 
the  king,  and  aome  with  the  empreaa;  for  when  the  king 
waa  in  priaon,  the  earls  and  the  rich  men  anppoaed  that  he 
never  more  would  come  out :  and  they  aetded  with  the 
empreaa,  and  brought  her  into  Oxford,  and  gave  her  the 
borough.  When  the  king  waa  out,  he  heard  of  thia,  and 
took  his  force,  and  beaet  her  in  the  tower.'  And  they  let 
her  down  in  the  night  from  the  tower  by  ropea.  And  ahe 
atole  out,  and  fled,  and  went  on  foot  to  Wallingfotxl.  Aftoi^ 
vrard  ahe  went  over  aea ;  and  those  of  Normandy  turned  all 
from  ^e  king  to  lh»  Earl  of  Anjon;  aome  willingly,  and 
some  against  theh  will ;  for  he  beset  them  till  they  gave 
up  their  castlea,  and  they  had  no  help  of  the  king.  Then 
went  Eustace,  the  king's  son,  to  France,  and  took  to  wife 
the  aiator  of  the  King  of  France.  He  thought  to  obtain 
Nonnandy  thereby ;  bat  he  aped  little,  and  by  good  right; 
for  he  waa  an  evil  man.  Wherever  he  waa  he  did  more 
evil  than  good ;  he  robbed  the  landa,  and  levied  heavy 
guilds  upon  them.  He  brought  hia  wife  to  England,  and 
put  her  into  the  caatle  of. . . .  Good  woman  ahe  waa;  but 
ahe  had  little  bliaa  with  him ;  and  Christ  would  not  that  he 
ahonld  long  reign.  He  therefore  aoon  died,  and  hia  mother 
also.  And  the  Eari  of  An]ou  died,  and  hia  aon  Henry 
took  to  the  earldom.  And  the  Qneen  of  France  parted 
from  the  king;  and  ahe  came  to  the  yonng  Eari  Henry, 
and  he  took  her  to  wife,  and  all  Pokitoa  with  her.  Then 
went  he  with  a  large  fonie  into  England,  and  won  aome 
castlea;  and  the  king  went  against  him  with  a  mnch  larger 
force.  Nevertheleaa,  fought  they  not;  but  the  archbishop 
and  the  wise  men  went  between  them,  and  made  this 
aettlement;  that  the  king  ahould  be  lord  and  king  while 
he  lived,  and  after  his  day  Henry  ahonld  be  king :  that 
Henry  should  take  him  for  a  fether,  and  he  him  for  a  aon : 
that  peace  and  union  ahould  be  betwixt  them,  and  in  all 
England.  This,  and  the  other  proviaiona  that  Ikej  made, 
awore  die  king  and  the  earl  toobaerve,  and aU  the biahopa, 
and  the  earia,  and  the  rich  men.  Then  was  the  earl  re> 
oeived  at  Winoheator,  and  at  London,  with  great  wonhip; 
and  all  dad  him  honsge,  and  awme  to  keep  the  peaoe 
And  there  was  aoon  ao  good  a.  peaoe  as  never  Waa  here 
before.  Then  was  the  king  stronger  than  he  ever  was 
befoire.  And  the  eari  went  over  aea;  and  all  people  loved 
him ;  for  he  did  good  juatice,  and  made  peace. 

^^  On  tf^  g»r  wand  tiie  king  8tephne  ded.        A.n.  1154.    In  diia  year  died  the  IQng  Stephen;  and 

&ha^aedAeehto.wifandUssanewwnHibel>yriedart   he  waa  baried  wbero  hia  wife  and  hia  son  were  bmied, 

^|Mfild«  ftat  aaaBrtiehi  wnAediim     Tha  the  king  waa    at  Faversliam,  which  monastery  they  founded.  When  the 

^  ^  vas  te  eod  beionde.se.  ft  ne  dnnto  asn  man    king  died,  then  was  the  earl  beyond  aea ;  but  no  man. 

I  tiM  tavMraTdia  eaitlt  at  Oxfard,  baiU  by  D'Oylaj,  wbkh  itiU  raflMtiia. 
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don  other  bate  god  for  the  micel  eie  of  him.  Tha  he  to 
Kngle-land  com.  iha  wu  he  anderfimgen  mid  micel 
wartBcipe.  &  to  king  bletcsd  in  Lnndene  on  the  aonnen 
dsi  beforen  midwinter  dieL  and  ther  held  he  micel 
curt 


dunt  do  other  than  good,  lor  the  great  fear  of  faim. 
When  he  came  to  England,  then  .waa  he  reeeiTed  with 
great  worships  and  bleoed  to  long  in  London  on  the  Son- 
day  before  midwinter  day.  And  there  he  held  a  full 
court 


The  short  composition  which  follows  appears  to  present  a  specimen  of  our  .language  and  poetry  at  the 
latest  period  at  which  they  could  fairly  be  denominated  Saxon.  It  is  from  a  volume  of  Homilies  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  (MS.  343),  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  It  was  first  com- 
municated to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  1811,  by  the  late  Kev.  John  Josiah  Conybeare. 


The  wee  bold  gebyld 
Er  iha  iboren  were, 
The  wes  mold  imynt 
Er  thu  of  moder  come 
The  hit  nes  no  idiht 
Ne  tlies  deopnes  imeten 
Nes  til  iiooed, 
Hu  long  hit  the  were, 
Nu  me  the  bringeeth 
Wer  thu  boon  scealt, 
Nu  me  flceal  the  meten 
And  tha  mold  eeoththa: 
Ne  bith  no  thine  has 
Healice  itimbred. 
Hit  bith  unheh  and  lah ; 
Thonne  thu  bi»t  therinne 
The  helewagee  beoth  lage, 
Sidwages  unhege. 
The  rof  bith  ybild 
Theie  brost  foU  neb, 
8wa  thu  Bcealt  in  mold 
Wimien  ful  cald, 
Dimme  and  deorcs. 
Thet  c)en.fid»t  on  hod. 
Dureleas  ia  thst  hoe. 
And  deorc  hit  i»  wlthiunen 
Dser  thu  hist  fest  bidy  te 
And  Deth  hefth  tha  cege 
Lathlic  is  thst  eorth  hus^ 
And  grim  inne  to  wnnien 
Ther  thu  scealt  wmiien 
And  wurmes  the  to  deleth. 
ThuBthubirtileyd, 
And  ladsBt  thine  fronden, 
Ne&t  thu  nenne  fireond 
The  the  wyUe  ftoen  to, 
Thet  efre  wule  lokien 
Hu  the  thet  hue  the  like, 
Thet  efre  undon 
The  wule  .tha  dure, 
And  the  efter  haten 
For  Bone  thu  hist  ladlic 
And  lad  to  ieeonne. 

From  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
the  Saxon  language  is  commonly  considered  to  have 
begun  to  take  a  form  in  which  we  may  discover 
the  beginning  of  the  present  English.^  We  are 
not,  however,  in  possession  of  any  undoubted  speci- 
mens of  the  language  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Of  the  pieces  which  Warton  has  given  as 
belonging  to  this  period,  the  late  able  and  learned 
editor  of  the  **  History  of  English  Poetry"  has  re- 
marked that,  "judging  from  internal  evidence,  there 
is  not  one  which  may  not  safely  be  referred  to  the 

I  Sm  Hiitory  of  th«  English  LangOAge,  prefixed  to  Jolinean*s 
DiciioDftry. 


For  thee  is  a  house  built 
Ere  thou  wert  bom, 
For  thee  was  a  mould  shapen 
Ere  thou  of  (thy)  mother  ( 
Its  height  is  not  determined, 
Nor  its  depth  measured, 
Nor  is  it  closed  up 
(However,  long  it  may  be) 
Until  I  thee  bring 
Where  thou  shalt  remain 
Until  I  shall  measure  thee 
And  the  sod  of  earth. 
Tby  house  is  not 
Highly  built  (timbered). 
It  is  unhigfa  and  low ; 
When  thou  art  in  it 
The  heelways  are  low, 
The  sideways  unhigh. 
The  roof  is  built 
Thy  breast  full  nigh; 
So  thou  shalt  in  earth 
Dwell  full  cold. 
Dim,  and  dark. 
That  clean  putrefies. 
Doorless  is  that  house. 
And  dark  it  is  within : 
There  thou  art  fiist  detained, 
And  Death  holds  the  key. 
Loathly  is  that  earth-house. 
And  grim  to  dwell  in; 
There  thou  shalt  dwell, 
And  worms  shall  share  thee. 
Thus  thou  art  laid 
And  leavest  thy  friends ; 
Thou  hast  no  friend 
That  will  come  to  tiiee. 
Who  will  ever  inquire 
How  that  house  liketh  thee  T 
Who  shall  ever  open 
For  thee  the  door. 
And  seek  thee  1 

For  soon  thou  becomest  loathly, 
And  hateful  to  look  upon. 

thirteenth  century,  and  by  far  the  greater  nmnber 
to  the  close  of  that  period."^  In  these  circnm* 
stances  we  shall  reserve  the  consideration  of  what 
may  be  called  the  birth  of  the  English  language  for 
the  next  book.  We  shall  there  also  find  the  most 
convenient  opportunity  of  noticing  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  poetry  of  the  Proven9a]  trouba- 
dours and  of  the  French  and  Anglo-Norman  ro- 
mance minstrelsy. 

The  Latin,  during  the  whole  of  the  present  pe- 
riod, was  the  chief  language  of  literary  composition. 
It  was  in  Latin  that  the  teachers*  at  the  chief  seats 

1  Waiton*e  Hitt.  of  Bag.  Poetry,  i.  7.    (Edit.  </  18S4.) 
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of  leaniiog  (many  of  whom  were  foreigners)  deliv-  i 
ered  their  prelections  in  all  the  sciences,  and  that  j 
all  the  disputations  among  the  students  were  carried  | 
OB.  English  and  French  churchmen  of  this  age 
appear  to  have  generally  been  us  familiar\vith  Latin 
as  with  their  native  tongue,  and  to  have  usually 
employed  it  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other. 
Nay,  some  of  them  who  could  nal;  speak  English 
seem  to  have  been  accustomed  to  preach  to  the  peo- 
ple in  Latin,  and,  what  is  remarkable  enough,  some-  | 
times  with  much  acceptance  and  effect  Peter  of 
Blois,  as  we  have  seen,  speaks  of  this  having  been 
done  by  the  French  monk  Gislebert,  or  Gilbert, 
who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  So  Giraldus  Cambrensis  tells  us  that, 
in  a  progress  which  he  made  through  Wales  in 
1186,  to  assist  Archbishop  Baldwin  in  preaching  a 
crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  he  was 
always  most  successful  when  he  appealed  to  the 
people  in  a  Latin  sermon ;  it  never  failed,  although 
they  did  not  understand  a  word  of  it,  to  melt  them 
into  tears,  and  to  inake  them  come  in  crowds  to  take 
the  cross. 

Much  poetry  was  also  written  in  Latin,  in  various 
styles.  Joannes  Grammaticus,  Laurence,  Prior  of 
Durham,  Robert  Dunstable,  the  historian,  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Eadmer, 
William  of  Malmsbury,  John  Hanvil,  Gjraldus  Cam- 
brensis, Alexander  Neckham,  Walter  Mapes,  and, 
above  all,  Josephus  Iscanus,  or  Joseph  of  Exeter, 
are  enumerated  and  celebrated  by  Warton  as  Dour- 
ishing  within  the  present  period.  Joseph  of  Exeter 
Warton  characterizes  as  **  a  miracle  in  classical  com- 
position :"  of  his  epic  poem  on  the  Trojan  war,  he 
says,  »'the  diction  is  generally  pure,  the  periods 
round,  and  the  numbers  harmonious;  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  structure  of  the  versification  approaches 
nearly  to  that  of  polished  Latin  poetry.  The  writer 
appears  to  have  possessed  no  common  command  of 
poetical  phraseology,  and  wanted  nothing  but  a 
knowledge  of  the  Virgilian  chastity.*'  Some  of  the 
compositions  of  this  age,  especially  some  of  those 
of  Walter  Mapes,  who  has  been  styled  the  Anacreon 
of  the  eleventh  century,  are  written  in  the  rhyming 
Latin,  called  Leonine  verse.  Mapes'  drinking  song, 
in  particular,  beginning — 

'*  Mihi  e^t  prupwitam  in  tabenia  mori,** 

is  well  known.     This  jovial  bard  was  Archdeacon 
of  Oxford. 

But  by  far  the  most  precious  literary  remains  of 
this  age  are  the  numerous  historical  works,  it  has 
left  ns.  So  large  a  body  of  early  contemporary 
history  as  that  formed  by  the  writings  of  the  Eng- 
lish chroniclers  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centu- 
ries is  probably  not  possessed  by  any  other  nation. 
We  will  briefly  mention  some  of  the  chief  names. 
That  venerable  monument,  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
in  the  first  place,  comes  down  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Stephen.  Wo  have  the  Life  of  the  Con- 
queror from  the  pen  of  William  of  Poictiers,  his 
chaplain.  Doubts  have  been  cast  upon  the  authen- 
ticit}'  of  the  history  which  passes  under  the  name 
of  Ingulphus,  ^bbot  of  Croylund,  and  indeed  it  may 
DOW  be  considered  as  established  that  the  work  is 
vol..  I.— J8 


not  what  it  professes  to  be  ;*  but  if  a  forgery  in  re- 
spect to  its  title  and  the  form  it  is  made  to  assume, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  it  is  founded  upon 
genuine  records  of  the  times  to  which  it  relates, 
and  that  much  of  the  information  contained  in  it  is 
as  trustworthy  as  it  is  curious.  It  narrates  the  his- 
tory of  the  Abbey  of  Croyland,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, that  of  the  kingdom,  from  the  foundat'on  of 
that  abbey  in  a.d.  664  to  a.d.  1091.  The  Eccle- 
siastical History  of  Ordericus  Vitalis  comes  down 
to  the  year  1121,  and  is  interspersed  with  many 
notices  of  civil  transactions.  The'  History  of  Ead- 
mer, the  monk  of  Canterbury,  which  embraces  the 
period  from  the  Conquest  to  the  year  1122,  is  espe* 
cially  valuable  for  the  original  papers  preserved  in 
it,  and  for  the  great  number  of  facts  related  upon 
the  author's  own  knowledge.  The  work  of  Flo- 
rence of  Worcester,  though  in  what  he  has  given 
of  English  history  he  is  little  more  than  a  translator 
of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  is  not  to  be  the  less  prized 
on  that  account.  *«  He  understood  the  ancient  Sax- 
on language  well,*'  says  the  learned  critic  to  whom 
we  have  referred  above,  '« better,  perhaps,  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries;  and  he  has  furnished  , 
us  with '  an  accurate  translation  from  ,a  text  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  best  of  its  kind."'  He 
comes  down  to  the  year  11 17  ;  and  the  work  is  con- 
tinued to  the  year  1141  by  another  monk  of  the 
same  place. 

The  excellent  histories  of  William  of  Malmsbury, 
his  five  books  of  the  Acts  of  the  English  kings,  and 
the  sequel,  in  two  books,  under  the  title  of  **  Historia 
Novella,"  extend  over  the  time  from  the  first  ar- 
rival of  the  Saxons  to  the  year  1143,  in  which  the 
author  died.  Simeon  of  Durham,  and  his  contin- 
uators,  John  and  Richard,  successively  priors  of 
Hexham,  have  preserved  much  information,  espe- 
cially respecting  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom, 
that  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found:  their  narrative 
comes  down  to  the  year  1156.  Another  highly 
valuable  work  relating  to  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
period  is  the  anonymous  account  of  the  reign  of  Ste- 
phen, entitled  ♦»  Gopta  Stephani."  The  eight  books 
of  the  History  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  which, 
beginning  with  the  earliest  accounts  of  Britain,  also 
come  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Stephen,  and 
are  continued  by  another  writer  for  ten  years  far- 
ther, derive  a  high  value  from  the  numerous  ancient 
authorities,  now  lost,  which  appear  to  have  been 
consulted  in  their  preparation ;  some  fragments  of 
very  early  Saxon  compositions  appear  to  be  almost 
literally  translated  and  fitted  into  the  text.  William 
of  Newbridge,  or  Nowburgh  (nlso  known  by  the 
names  of  Little,  or  Parvus,  or  Petit),  has  written 
with  great  ability  a  history  of  the  events  from  the 
Norman  Conquest  to  the  year  1197.  The  Annals 
of  Roger  de  Hovoden,  from  a.d.  731,  where  Bede's 
Ecclesiastical  History  ends,  to  a.d.  1202,  present 
an  immense  repertory  of  minute  details.  It  has 
been  supposed  also  that  the  work  entitled  the  Flow- 
ers of  History,  and  attributed  to  Matthew  of  West- 

1  See  an  ahle  Article  on  the  sources  of  early  EAgliah  History,  in  th« 
Quarterly  Review,  No.  Ixvii.  pp.  889— 2U7. 
«  Quarterly  Review,  yul.  Ixvii.  p.  281 
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minster,  wbo  appears  to  be  a  fictitious  personage, 
most  probably  belongs  to  this  age.  The  critic  quoted 
above  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  author  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  was  anterior  even  to  Flo- 
rence of  Worcester.* 

To  these  might  be  added  a  long  list  of  other 
names : — Brompton,  Turgot,  Aibred,  Gervase  of  Can- 
terbury, Ralph  de  Diceto,  Benedict,  Abbot  of  Pe- 
terborough, Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Richard  of  Devi- 
ses, Walter  of  Coventry,  Ralph,  Abbot  of  Coggeshall, 
ice. ;  not  to  mention  the  foreign  writers,  William 
of  Jumieges  (Gulielmus  Gemeticensis),  Vinesauf, 
William  of  Tyre,  and  others ;  and  the  Chronicle  of 
Mailros,  the  Annals  of  Burton,  Margan,  Waverley, 
and  other  monastic  registers.' 


Few  nations,  in  any  period  of  history,  bave  been 
more  distinguished  than  the  Normans  by  a  taste  for 
magnificent  buildings.  At  the  period  of  their  estab- 
lishment in  Neustria,  the  later  Romanesque  archi- 
tecture— the  origin  of  which  Has  been  adverted  to 
in  the  preceding  book — had  abready  taken  its  ulti- 
mate form  and  character ;  and  in  this  style,  which 
tbey  adopted,  and  continued  to  practice  for  above 
two  hundred  vyears,  many  examples  remain  to  at- 
test their  proficiency  as  early  as  the  tenth  century. 
But  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  which 
was  to  them  an  interval  of  comparative  peace  and 
tranquillity,  when  they  began  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  permanent  security  in  their  possessions,  the  Nor- 
mans appear  to  have  been  seized  with  a  mania  for 
Cbunding  monasteries.  The  nobility  emulated  each 
other  in  erecting  churches  on  their  domains,  and 
the  period  immediately  preceding  the  desoent  upon 
England  is  distinguished  by  the  erection  of  the  most 
magnificent  edifices  in  this  style  remaining  in  Nor- 
mandy. Among  these  may  be  cited  the  two  cele- 
brated abbeys  at  Caen,  founded  by  William  the 
Conqueror  and  hia  wife  Matilda,  of  which  one  at 
least  was  nearly  completed  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest, and  the  other  immediately  after.    The  suc- 

>  Quarterly  Reriew,  vol.  \xwn.  p.  981. 

*  The  prinoi|Ml  of  the  worki  aMntiooed  ab«v«  ara  to  be  foaad  in  the 
foUowinf  cfiUectionf  :-> 

1.  Reram  Britannicarttin,  id  est,  Angliv,  Scotitt,  Vicinaramque  Inaa- 
laram  ee  RefioDtim,  Scriptoree  VetaiCiorDS  ao  Pnacipui:  (a  HiXR. 
OONMBLINO).    Fol.  Hfiidelb.  &  Lugd.  1587. 

9.  Reran  Anglicarum  Seriptorea  poet  Bedam  Pr«cipai,  ex  Vetue- 
tinimte  MSS.  nunc  prinum  in  lucem  editi:  (allEM.  Savils).  Fol. 
Lon.  1596,  and  Francof.  1601. 

3.  Anglica,  Normauoica,  Hibemica,  Cambrica,  a  Teteribae  Scripta, 
ex  Bibl     GuiLiKLMi  Camdshi.    Fol.  Frencof.  1603. 

4  Historian  Auglicanc  Scriptoree  X.  ez  Vetuatie  MSS.  nunc  primura 
in  lucem  editi:  (a  Roo.  TwysDKif  et  Joan.  Seldsn).  Ful.  ton. 
1659. 

5.  Reram  Anglicaram  Scriptorum  Vetemm  Tomus  I""" ;  Quorum 
Ingulfus  nunc  primum  integer,  ceteri  nuncprimum  pndeunt:  (a  Joak. 
Fkll).  FoL  Ozon.  1664  (aometimea  cited  aa  the  lat  vol.  of  Gale'a 
Collection). 

6.  Hiatoria)  Anglicans  Seriptorea  Quinqae,  ez  Votuatis  Codieibna 
MSS  nanc  primum  in  lacem  editi  (a  Thom.  Galb).  Ful.  Ozim.  1667. 
(Thia  ia  called  the  9d  vol.  of  Gale'a  Collection.) 

7.  Hiatoriv  Britannicc,  Sazonicc,  Anglo-DanicB,  Seriptorea  XV.  ez 
Vetuatia  Codd.  MSS.  editi,  Opera.  TuoKS  Galb.  Pol.  Ozon.  1691. 
(This  ia  called  the  lat  vol.  of  Gale'a  Collection.) 

8.  Hiatoria  Anglicann  Seriptorea  Varii,  e  Codicibua  manuacnptia 
nune  primum  editi :  (a  Jos.  Sparkb).    Fol.  I>m.  1793. 

0.  HiatoniB  Nonnannornm  Seriptorea  Antiqui ;  atudio  Andkbjb  hv 
CHBaNB.    Fol.  Paria,  1619. 

10.  Geata  Dei  per  Francoe:  (a  Jacob.  Bonoarsio),  9  torn.  fol. 
IlanoT.  1011 


cess  of  the  Norman  arms  in  England  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  the  general  diOusion  of  Norman 
arts ;  and  when  the  land  was  parceled  out  among 
Norman  barons,  and  appropriated  to  the  endow- 
ment of  Norman  monasteries,  and  when  the  sees 
and  religious  establishments  were  filled  with  Nor- 
man bishops  and  monks,  edifices  rivaling  those  of 
their  continental  dominions  speedily  rose  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  Such  was  the  activity  and 
zeal  with  which  the  Nornmns  exerted  themselves 
in  securing  their  acquisitions  by  the  construction  of 
fortresses,  and  in  displaying  their  piety  by  the  foun- 
dation of  monasteries,  and  the  erection  and  restora- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  buildings,  that  before  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century  their  strongholds  were  scat- 
tered over  the  kingdom  to  its  remotest  parts;  and 
in  addition  to  the  numerous  religious  establishments 
originating  from  the  munificence  of  the  Normans, 
many  of  those  already  existing  were  refbunded, 
and  the  buildings  demolished  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  them  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  How- 
ever rapaciously  the  Normans  may  have  possessed 
themselves  of  the  wealth  of  England,  they  certainly 
applied  it  with  good  taste,  and,  by  a  liberal  expendi- 
ture, encouraged  the  arts,  and  restored  the  forms 
of  religion.  **  You  might  see,*'  says  WilKani  of 
Malmsbury,  "churches  rise  in  every  village,  and 
monasteries  in  the  towns  and  cities,  built  in  a  style 
unknown  before.  You  might  behold  the  country 
flourishing  with  'renovated  sites,  so  that  each  wealthy 
man  accounted  that  day  lost  to  him,  which  he  neg- 
lected to  signalize  by  some  magnificent  action/* 

The  twelfth  century  was  still  more  productive 
in  works  of  architecture,  espectaUy  of  the  military 
class.  Henry  I.  was  a  great  buUder  both  of  castles 
and  monasteries;  but  in  the  following  turbulent 
reign  the  country  became,  in  the  words  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  "  covered  with  castles-— every  one  built 
a  castle  who  was  able.*'  So  that  before  the  death 
of  Stephen  they  are  reckoned  to  have  amounted  to 
the  number  of  1 1 15.  Church  architecture  flourished 
in  nearly  an  equal  degree  in  the  more  tranquil  part 
of  this  century ;  and  to  this  period,  accordingly,  we 
are  indebted  for  a  large  proportion  of  our  principal 
ecclesiastical  edifices. 

Of  the  resources  which  the  clergy  of  this  period 
brought  to  the  work  of  founding  and  constructing 
churches  and  monasteries,  we  may  form  an  idea 
from  the  example  of  Bishop  Herbert  Losing,  who 
removed  the  episcopal  see  of  Thetford  to  Norwich 
in  1094.  Beside  settling  a  community  of  Clugniac 
monks  at  Thetford,  he  established  an  extensive  and 
numerous  monastery  at  Norwich,  defraying  the  ex- 
pense entirely  out  of  his  private  fortune,  and  erected 
the  splendid  church  which  still  remains  a  monument 
of  his  wealth  and  liberality ;  and  yet  William  of 
Malmsbury,  to  whom  we  owe  these  particulars, 
expressly  says,  that  he  was  by  no  means  a  rich  bishop. 
This  church,  however,  was  much  surpassed  in  size 
by  others  of  the  same  date ;  and  the  enlarged  ideas 
of  Mauritius,  Bishop  of  London,  appear  to  have  as- 
tonished even  his  contemporaries.  He  began  to 
rebuild  his  cathedral  in  1086,  upon  a  plan  so  vast 
and  magnificent,  that  it  was  censured  as  a  rash  un- 
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dertakiDg,  never  likely  to  be  completed ;  and  though 
this  building  be  lost  to  posterity,  the  accounts  we 
have  of  its  form  and  dimensions  would  go  far  to  jus- 
tify these  feelings  of  wonder  and  incredulity.  Roger, 
Bishop  of  Sarum  (1107-1139),  was  another  munifi- 
cent builder.  Beside  his  cathedral,  which  he  re- 
tMiilt  in  su^  a  manner  *«  that  it  yielded  to  none,  and 
rarpassed  many,  he  erected  several  castles,**  says 
Malmsbury,  ''and  splendid  mansions  on  all  his 
estates,  with  such  unrivaled  magnificence,  that  in 
merely  maintaining  them,  the  labor  of  his  success- 
ors will  toil  in  vain.*'  The  abbey  of  Malmsbury  was 
also  the  work  of  this  great  prelate ;  and  its  ruins  and 
tome  firagments  of  Sherborne  Castle  are  all  that 
remain  of  the  numerous  works  which  drew  forth 
these  high  encomiums  from  the  historian. 

To  particularize  all  the  ecclesiastical  edifices 
founded  during  this  period,  would  be  to  enumerate 
most  of  the  cathedrals  and  principal  abboys  in  Eng- 
land. So  Bohd  and  well  constructed  are  these 
works,  that  wherever  the  hand  of  time  has  not  been 
assisted  by  violence  or  neglect,  they  remain  to  this 
day  entire,  and  apparently  imperishable.  It  is  true 
that  in  many  instances  the  alterations  and  additions 
of  succeeding  periods  have  done  much  to  obliterate 
the  original  character  of  the  Nurman  style,  yet 
there  are  few  of  the  buildings  in  which  it  cannot  be 
distinctly  traced,  and  in  a  considerable  number  it 
Btjll  predominates.  In  this  latter  class,  beside  the 
cathedral  of  Norwich  already  mentioned,  we  may 
notice  those  of  Durham,  founded  by  William  de 
Carilepho  (1093);  Chichester,  by  Bishop  Ralph 
(1091);  Peterborough,  by  Emulph  (1107);  Roches- 
ter, by  Gundulph  (1077) ;  Hereford,  by  Robert  de 
Losmg  (1079) ;  Gloucester,  by  Abbot  Serlo  (1088) ; 
and  Oxford,  by  Prior  Guymond  (1120).  There  are 
also  considerable  remains  of  this  period  at  Ely,  in 
the  nave  and  transepts  (1081-1106);  at  Exeter,  in 
the  two  noble  towers  built  by  Bishop.  Warelwast 
(1112) ;  at  Winchester  in  the  tower  and  transepts, 
the  work  of  Bishop  Walkelyn  (1070) ;  and  in  the 
cathedral  of  Canterbury,  of  which  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  part  was  erected  before  the  end  of  the  12th 
century.  Many  other  examples  will  be  noticed  in- 
cidentally as  we  proceed. 

It  is  not  only  as  the  munificent  founders  of  so 


many  noble  buildings,  and  thc^  patrons  of  the  artists 
by  whom  their  erection  was  superintended,  that 
these  prelates  have  a  claim  upon  our  admiration. 
In  an  age  when  all  arts,  sciences,  and  learning  were 
confined  to  the  clerical  order,  there  is  great  reason 
to  believe  that  it  Was  their  architectural  skill  which 
produced  the  designs  which  their  wealth  contrib- 
uted to  carry  into  execution.  Ghmdulph,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  is  recorded  to  have  been  the  most  able 
architect  of  his  day,  not  only  in  the  ecclesiastical, 
but  also  in  the  military  style.  The  cathedral  and 
castle  of  Rochester,  though  neither  was  completed 
in  his  lifetime,  and  the  Tower  of  London,  are  sufiH- 
cient  evidence  of  his  talents.  Peter  of  Colechurch, 
architect  of  the  first  stone  bridge  across  the  Thames 
at  London  (1176),  was  also  an  ecclesiastic.  To  these 
may  be  added,  though  on  less  direct  evidence,  the 
names  of  Henry  de  Blois,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
who,  beside  continuing  the  works  at  his  cathedral, 
founded  the  monasteries  of  St.  Cross  and  Romsey, 
in  Hampshire,  where  the  churches  still  retain  their 
original  architectural  character ;  the  bishops  Roger 
and  Emulph,  already  mentioned,  and  Alexander, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  (from  1124  to  1147).  The  list 
might  be  much  further  extended  upon  at  least  prob- 
ablte  grounds.  William  of  Sens,  however,  who  re- 
built part  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  in  1174,  appears 
to  have  been  a  professional  architect,  as  weO  as  an- 
other William,  an  Englishman,  who  succeeded  him, 
and  completed  his  works. 

As  the  Norman  style  of  architecture  forms  an  in- 
termediate link  between  the  Roman  and  the  Gothic, 
and  as  its  transition  into  the  latter  is  extremely 
gradual,  we  find  in  it,  as  may  be  expected,  much 
that  recalls  the  memory  of  the  one,  and  much  which 
connects  it  with  the  oUier.  Its  principal  character- 
istic feature  is  the  circular  arch,  springing  either 
from  a  single  column,  varying  in  every  degree  from 
a  cylinder  of  two  diameters  high  to  a  proportion 
nearly  classical,  or  from  a  pier  decorated  with  half 
columns  or  light  shafts,  the  evident  origin  of  the 
clustered  pillar  of  a  later  date.  Both  these  forms 
are  frequently  use^  in  the  same  building,  as  in  the 
cathedral  of  Durham^  where  they  support  the  main 
arches  alternately.  Polygonal  shafts  and  plain  rect- 
angular piers  are  also  to  be  met  with,  but  they  are 
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less  common.  The  walls  are  so  massive  as  to 
redder  buttresses  unnecessary — the  projections  so 
called  being  rather  for  ornament  than  utility.  The 
windows  are  small  in  proportion,  and  generally 
simple  in  form,  though  sometimes  divided  by  a  col- 
umn into  two  lights  within  the  external  arch.  Cir- 
cular windows  were  also  used,  and  in  their  simple 
division  by  small  shafts,  we  may  see  the  outline  of 
the  elaborate  wheel  windows  of  the  Gothic  style. 


Window  of  Caitlk  Hkdikoham  Church. 

The  cornices  are  often  extremely  bold,  and  sup- 
ported by  corbels  in  a  variety  of  forms,  of  which 
grotesque  and  monstrous  heads  are  the  most  com- 
mon. Another  sort  of  cornice  consists  merely  of  a 
band,  indented  underneath,  and  forming  a  parapet : 
this  cornice  is  usually  of  the  same  projection  as  the 
buttresses,  which  die  into  it.  The  former  style  of 
cornice  was  generally  used  to  terminate  towers, 
and  perhaps  originally  to  support  an  acute-angled 


stone  roof,  many  of  which  remain  in  Normandy; 
though  in  England,  so  universal  has  been  the  taste 
for  ^Iterations,  as  various  styles  of  architecture  suc- 
ceeded to  each  other,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
ap  example  in  its  original  state.  These  roofs  are 
probably  the  origin  of  the  spire ;  and  in  that  of  the 
church  of  Then,  the  angles  are  decorated  in  a  mao-. 
ner  in  which  the  germ  of  a  crocket  may  be  distio- 
guished.  But  the  general  pitch  of  the  Norman  roof 
is  moderate ;  the  acute  pitch  accompanied  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  pointed  arch. 


TowKA  OP  Them  Cbukch,  Normandy 


1    Jamiogci. 


9.  SMSon  aur-Rille. 
0.  7  aod  la  Rucheator  CathedrmL 
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8.  Canterbury.  9.  St.  Geurgea  de  Biichonrille 
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Norman  Arcbitbctural  Dicorations. 
9  to  16)  and  34.  Arch-Moulding.  17  to  33.  Strings  and  Imposts. 

37  to  30.    Ornaments  on  Flat  Surfaees. 


S5andS6.  Cornices 


The  details  of  the  Norman  style  are  extremely 
varied,  yet  the  mouldings  are  few  and  simple,  and 
may  be  traced  to  a  Roman  origin.  The  bases  of 
the  colamns  are  also  usually  simple  and  regular.  In 
the  capitals  we  constantly  find  imitations  of  the 
classical  orders  (except,  perhaps,  the  Ionic),  from 
the  plainest  to  the  most  elaborate.  Other  forms  of 
the  most  frequent  occurrence  appear  to  be  peculiar 
to  the  style,  while  in  a  very  large  class,  possessing 
the  general  resemblance  of  a  sort  of  campanulate 
form  with  a  massive  square  abacus,  the  imagination 
teems  to  have  exhausted  itself  in  devising  the 
ornaments  with  which  they  are  sculptured.  In  the 
main  columns  of  buildings  the  shafts  are  for  the 
most  part  plain,  and  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity 
is  obserred  in  the  capitals,  as  in  those  of  the  cathe- 
dra! of  Oxford,  where  they  are  foliated  and  of  the 
same  general  aspect,  though  varied  in  the  details 
with  much  taste ;  but  when  columns  are  used  as 
decorations  only,  as  they  frequently  are  to  a  great 
extent,  it  is  common  to  find  a  studied  variety  not 
only  in  the  capitals,  but  even  in  the  shafls. 

The  running  decorations  are  also  extremely  vari- 


ous, and,  like  the  capitals,  may  oflen  be  traced  to  a 
classical  origin.  The  antique  scroll  is  reproduced  in 
a  variety  of  modifications.  But  the  most  character- 
istic ornament  of  the  style  is  the  chevron,  or  zigzag, 
which  is  used  in  the  greatest  profusion  equally  in 
the  earliest  and  latest  examples,  and  even  lingers 
after  almost  every  other  trace  of  the  style  has  dis- 
appeared. Aflor  this  abnost  universal  decoration, 
frets  and  reticulations  of  various  forms,  right-angled, 
triangular,  and  lozenge-shaped,  are  the  most  com- 
mon ;  and  the  billeted  moulding,  described  by  Ben- 
tham,  **as  if  a  cylinder  should  be  cut  into  small 
pieces  of  equal  length,  and  then  stuck  on  alternately 
round  the  face  of  the  arch.'*  Another  common  and 
peculiar  decoration  is  a  range  of  beaked  heads  lying 
over  a  hollow  moulding.  Cabled  and  spiral  mould- 
ings are  also  frequent. 

These  decorations,  and  an  infinite  number  of 
others,  of  which  many  may  be  gathered  from  the 
preceding  illustrations,  were  frequently  used  in 
great  profusion,  both  in  arches  and  horizontal  bands. 
But  in  Anglo-Norman  works  the  greatest  display  of 
ornament  was  lavished  on  the  doorways,  the  arch 
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of  which  often  consists  of  a  repetition  of  many  en- 
riched bands,  one  within  another,  surrounded  by  an 
archivolt,  sometimes  resembling  tliat  member  in 
classical  architecture,  sometimes  partaking  more  of 
the  form  of  a  label.  Square-heuded  doors  are  com- 
mon; but  this  form  is  generally  (the  exceptions  are 


rare)  inclosed  withm  an  arch,  and  the  space  fiDed 
up  wiUi  sculpture.  These  particulars  wiQ  be  best 
understood  by  reference  to  the  engravings.  The 
mode  of  ornamenting  the  archivolt  with  figures  in 
compartments,  as  in  the  doorway  of  Barfreston 
Churcht  is  not  uncommon. 


DOOE-W^T,  ROHIKT  AbDBT.  HaKTB 


DooR-wAT  or  fiAsrsEBTOii  CBcmcii«  Kmnr. 


1    Linculii  Minster 
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As  the  windows  in  the  Norman  style  are  small, 
tod  there  are  no  salient  buttresses  to  break  the 
external  outhne  of  the  bnilding,  several  kinds  of 
decoration  are  appropriated  to  ornament  the  face  of 
the  walist  which  would  otherwise  exhibit  a  large 
extent  of  plain  surface.  Of  these  the  most  con- 
spicuous is  a  series  of  small  columns  and  arches, 
sometimes  simple,  and  sometimes  interlaced.  One 
or  two  tiers  of  these  graceful  arcades  are  very 
common,  either  introduced  as  a  dado  (both  inside 
and  out),  as  at  Canterbury,  Christ  Church,  and 


Winchester,  or  as  a  band  between  the  upper  and 
lower  windows,  as  at  Norwich ;  but  some  fa9ades 
present  a  mass  of  this  beautiful  arch-work ;  such 
are  the  west  fronts  of  Rochester  Cathedral  and 
Castle  Acre  Priory,  and  the  ancient  parts  of  Lin- 
coln. Sometimes  these  arches  are  richly  decorated, 
and  even  the  flat  surfaces  within  them ;  as  in  the 
tower  of  St.  Augustin  at  Canterbury,  now  de- 
stroyed, of  which  a  representation  has  been  given 
in  a  preceding  page. 

The  Latin  ci-oss  had  become,  at  this  period,  the 


W«aT  Front  of  RocnxsTiR  Cathxdral. 
The  centre  window  is  an  addition  uf  much  later  date. 


established  form  for  churches  of  the  larger  class, 
terminating  at  the  east  end  in  a  semicircular  apsis. 
The  circular  form  also  predominated  in  the  append- 
ent  chapels,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  cathedrals 
of  Canterbury,  Norwich,  and  Gloucester,  and  still 
more  distinctly  in  their  prototypes  in  Normandy, 
which  have  undergone  less  alteration.  The  inter- 
oal  elevation  consists  of  three  divisions — ^the  lower 
srches ;  the  triforium,  occupying  the  space  between 
the  vaulting  and  external  roof  of  the  side  aisles ; 
and  the  clerestory.  These  parts  may  be  considered 
inrariable ;  and  the  interior  of  Durham  Cathedral 
may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  their  arrangement. 
Bat  their  forms  and  proportions  differ  in  different 
buildings ;  the  triforium  being  sometimes  a  spacious 
open  arch,  as  at  Waltham  Abbey,  and  sometimes  a 
Tery  insignificant  member  of  the  composition,  as  at 


Tewksbury.  The  windows  of  the  clerestory  also 
vary  from  h,  single  to  a  triple  light. 

The  internal  roofs  are  sometimes  vaulted  and 
sometimes  left  open  to  the  timbers.  In  the  former 
case  the  groins  most  commonly  spring  from  a  lofty 
shaft,  either  rising  from  the  ground,  or  superposi- 
ted  on  the  capitals  of  the  main  columns. 

The  intersection  of  the  cross  generally  supports 
a  tower,  low  in  proportion,  and  much  decorated 
with  arches  pierced  for  windows.  Within  it  is 
open  to  the  roof,  and  forms  a  lantern.  The  west 
end  is  often  flanked  by  two  other  towers,  as  at 
Southwell  Minster,  Worksop  Abbey,  and  Durham 
Cathedral.  The  angles  of  the  building  very  com- 
monly break  forward  before  the  face  of  the  wall, 
and  are  surmounted  by  square  or  octangular  turrets, 
formed  of  groups  of  columns  and  arches,  and  ter- 
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Skvk  or  DvRUAX  Catiikdral. 


minaUng  in  a  pinnacle,  of  which  examples  remain 
at  Rochester,  Bishop's  Cleeve  in  Glouceatorshire, 
and  a  few  other  places;  but  their  mutilation  is 
almost  universal. 

The  smaller  parish  churches  of  this  period  con- 
sist of  a  nave  and  chancel,  without  side  aisles  or 
transepts,  with  a  tower,  generally  at  the  west  end, 
but  sometimes,  as  at  Iflley  and  Stewkeley,  at  the 
Junction  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  building.  In  all 
churches  of  this  class  which  possess  a  decorative 
character  a  great  share  of  enrichment  is  bestowed 
upon  the  arch  which  spans  the  building  between 
the  nave  and  chancel,  as  at  Tickoncote  and  Bnrfres- 
ton.     The  o:ist  end  sometimes  terminates  in  the 


j  semicircular  apsis,  as  at  Steetly  in  Derbyshire,  but 

I  is  more  commonly  square. 

j      lu  this  view  of  Nonnan  ecclesiastical  architec- 

1  ture  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  dwell  at  sonio 
length  upon  its  details.  In  the  most  important 
structures  of  this  class,  the  dates,  as  we  have  had 
occasion  to  see,  are  generally  to  be  ascertained; 
but  we  shall  not  find  the  light  of  history  so  clear/jr 
thrown  upon  the  other  branches  of  our  inquiry; 
analogy  must  often  supply  its  place,  and  then  a 
knowledge  of  detail  will  be  our  only  guide. 

But,  previously  to  entering  into  the  subject  of  the 
military  and  domestic  architecture  of  this  period,  it 
may  not  bo   uninteresting  to  offer  a  few  remaiis 
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upon  a  point  which  has  caused  some  embarrassments 
CO  antiquaries — ^namely,  that  in  some  particulars 
there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  Anglo- 
Korman  style  and  that  of  the  continent.     Thus  the  ' 
common    occurrence   of   the   enriched   doorways 
that  have  been  described  is  peculiar  to  England; 
for  though  highly-decorated  examples  are  to  be  I 
found  in  Normandy,  yet  they  are  rare ;  whereas  on  ' 
oar  side  of  the  Channel  they  abound,  and  seem  at  > 
all  perioda  to  have   been   respected  and   thought  I 
worthy  of  preservation,  since  nothing  is  more  com-  | 
mon  than  to  find  an  enriched   Norman   doorway  ; 
remaining  in  a  parish  church  of  which  every  other 
part  has  been  altered  or  rebuilt  at  a  subsequent  | 
period.      In    fact,   the    exterior   of  our   principal 
churches  of  this  date  is  generally  in  a  more  deco- 
rative style  than  those  in  Normandy.     The  front 
of  the  church  of  8t.  Stephen  at  Caen*  (as  high  at 
least  as  the  towers)  is  not  merely  plain,  but  mean, 
especially  the  windows,  to  a  degree  unknown  in 
any  English  structure  of  equal  importance- — a  cir- 
cumstance difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  since  there 
is  no  appearance  of  parsimony  or  of  imperfection  in 
the  style  in  any  other  respect ;  and  the  instance  is 
by  no  means  singular.     On   the  other  hand,  the 
details  are  more  regular,  better  drawn,  and  more 
skilfully  executed,  in  Normandy  than  in  England, 
where  we  shall  seek  in  vain  for  so  near  an  approach 
te  the  graceful  forms  of  antiquity  as  in  the  two  first 
examples  of  capitals.     The  style  of  these  capitals, 
and  of  many  other  specimens  of  architectural  sculp- 
ture to  be  found  in  France,  may  lead  to  an  expla- 
nation of  the  difficulty. 

The  architectural  works  of  this  period,  and 
throughout  the  middle  ages,  must  have  been  the 
result  of  a  division  of  labor.  The  share  the  clerical 
architect  took  in  the  work  was  probably  confined  to 
the  general  dimensions,  outline,  and  character  of 
the  building;  the  actual  construction  was  the  busi- 
ness of  the  master  mtison;  while  the  subordinate 
parts,  with  their  various  details,  were  confided  to  a 
class  of  operative  artists  unknown  in  the  present 
age,  whose  minds  as  well  as  hands  were  occupied 
upon  the  mouldings  and  decorations,  which  they 
invented  as  well  as  executed,  each  man's  province 
being,  perhaps,  extremely  limited.  It  is  difficult 
upon  any  other  theory  to  account  for  the  combina- 
tion of  unity  of  design  and  prodigious  variety  of 
detail  in  tho  works  of  the  middle  ages.  We  shall 
find,  upon  examination,  what  has  been  incidentally 
noticed  in  a  former  chapter — ^that  Byzantine  sculp- 
ture abounds  in  the  architecture  of  this  period  on 
the  continent,  but  is  of  extreme  rarity  in  England. 
A  people  so  far  advanced  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  an 
original  style  of  decorative  painting  might  be  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  aid  in  architectural  sculpture ; 
general  designs  would  naturally  be  modified  by  the 
means  of  execution  at  hand;  and  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that,  though  we  undoubtedly  owe  our 
greatest  works  to  the  energy  and  magnificence  of 
the  Normans,  yet  much  that  is  valuable  about  them 
is  due  to  genuine  native  talent. 
The  military  structures  of  this  period  must  not 

1  P«g«  376 


be  confounded  with  the  extensive  fortified  resi- 
dences which  came  into  vogue  toward  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  palatial  character  of 
the  castles  of  the  feudal  barons,  the  vast  halls  and 
lightsome  oriels  which  the  records  and  fictions  of 
chivalry  and  romance  have  inseparably  associated 
with  them,  had  no  existence  in  those  of  the  twelfth 
century,  which  were  essentially  fortresses,  in  which 
ever3rthiog  was  sacrificed  to  security. 

At  this  period  the  principles  upon  which  such 
places  were  constructed  were  of  necessity  essen- 
tially dififerent  from  those  adapted  to  the  modern 
art  of  war,  and  in  some  respects  even  totally  oppo- 
site, the  chief  strength  of  the  fortress  lying  in  the 
height  and  inaccessibility  of  the  defences.  For 
resistance  to  the  modes  of  attack  then  in  use  the 
buildings  in  question  were  admirably  calculated, 
and  though  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Anglo-Norman  barons  were  as  various 
as  the  positions  in  which  they  were  erected,  yet  it 
is  not  difficult  to  perceive  in  their  scattered  remains 
a  common  resemblance  from  which  the  general 
system  of  their  construction  may  be  deduced. 

The  Anglo-Norman  castle  occupied  a  consider- 


'  A  NoKUAN  Caitlk. 

From  an  Ancient  Drawinfr  publithed  in  Graie*s  Military  Antiquitirt. 

I.  The  Dungeon.    8.  Stable.  5.  Oat^r  Datley.     7.  Monnt. 

3.  Chapel.  4.  Inner  Bailey,     8.  Barbican.  8.  Suldiert' 

Lodfi^ingt. — The  Mount  is  suppoted  by  Groee  to  be  the  Court-hill 
-where  the  lord  diipensed  justice,  and  where  it  was  also  executed. 

able  space  of  ground,  sometimes  several  acres,  and 
usually  consisted  of  three  principal  divisions — tho 
outer  or  lower  Ballium  (Anglicd  Bailey)  or  court 
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Plar  and  Elbvation  or  Monk  Bar,  Yokk. 

«  Oatcr  Gatfi.     6  Barbicnn.    c  Groove  for  Portcallis.    tf  Inner  Gat«. 

/  City  Walla.    ^  Suira  to  ditto.    A  Guard- room,    f  Bally-port. 

rhe  inner  or  upper  court,  and  the  keep.  The  outer 
circumference  of  the  whole  was  defended  by  a 
lofty  and  solid  perpendicular  wall  strengthened  at 
intervals  by  towers,  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch  or 
moat.  Flights  of  steps  led  to  the  top  of  this  ram- 
part, which  was  protected  by  a  parapet,'  embattled 
and  pierced  in  different  directions  by  loop-holes  or 
chinks,  and  oeillets,  through  which  missiles  might 
be  discharged  without  exposing  the  men.  The 
ramparts  of  Rockingham  Castle,  according  to  Le- 
iand,  were  embattled  on  both  sides,  *«  so  that  if  the 
area  were  won  the  castle  keepers  might  defend  the 
walls.*'  The  entrance  through  the  outer  wall  into 
the  lower  court  was  defended  by  the  barbican, 
which  in  some  cases  was  a  regular  outwork,  cover- 
ing the  approach  to  the  bridge  across  the  ditch; 
hut  the  few  barbicans  which  remain  consist  only  of 
a  gateway  in  advance  of  the  main  gate,  with  which 

^  See  ante,  p.  355 


it  was  connected  by  a  narrow  open  pasaiige  com- 
manded  by  the  ramparts  on  bodi  sideo.  Such  a 
work  remained  until  lately  attached  to  several  of 
the  gates  of  York,  and  still  remains,  though  of  a 
later  date,  at  Warwick  Castle.  The  entrance  arch- 
way, besides  the  massive  gates,  was  crossed  by  tbe 
portcuUis,  which  could  be  instantaneously  dropped 
upon  any  emergency ;  and  the  crown  of  the  arch 
was  pierced  with  holes,  through  which  melted  lead 
and  pitch,  and  heavy  missiles,  could  be  cast  upon 
the  assailants  below. 

A  second  rampart,  sunilar  to  the  first,  separated 
the  lower  from  the  upper  court,  in  which  were 
placed  the  habitable  buildings,  including  the  keep, 
the  relative  position  of  which  varied  with  the  nature 
of  the  site.  It  was  generally  elevated  upon  a  high 
artificial  mound,  and  sometimes  inclosed  by  out- 
works of  its  own.  The  keep  bore  the  same  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  castle  that  the  citadel  bears  to  a 
fortified  town.  It  was  the  last  retreat  of  the  gar- 
rison, and  contained  the  apartments  of  the  baron  or 
commandant.  In  form  the  Angk>-Norman  keeps 
are  varied,  and  not  always  regular ;  but  in  those  of 
the  larger  size  rectangular  plans  are  the  most  com- 
mon, and  of  the  smaller  class  many  are  circular. 
The  solidity  of  their  construction  is  so  great  that 
we  find  them  retaining  at  least  their  outward  form 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  dilapidated  ruin.  Time 
and  violence  appear  to  have  assaulted  them  in  vain, 
and  even  the  love  of  change  has  respected  them 
through  successive  generations. 

In  those  towers  much  judgment  is  shown  in  dis- 
posing of  the  limited  space  they  afford  so  as  to 
obtain  the  best  accommodation  in  a  manner  com- 
patible with  security ;  and  as  it  was  also  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  a  garrison  inde- 
pendently of  all  external  communication,  they  in- 
variably contain  a  well,  which  is  sometimes  con- 
trived with  a  funnel  in  the  wall  to  supply  water  to 
each  story  separately.  There  are  generally  three 
stories,  and  often  four,  of  which  the  lowest  is  a 
dark,  vaulted  basement,  traditionally  assigned  to 
the  custody  of  prisoners  of  war.  To  such  a  use 
these  dungeons  were  undoubtedly  too  often  put, 
but  their  general  destination  was  more  probably  for 
store  rooms.  This  story  communicated  from  abore 
with  the  second,  on  which  was  the  entrance,  acces- 
sible only  by  a  steep  and  narrow  flight  of  steps. 
The  upper  floor  was  the  principal  apartment,  and 
often  the  only  one  possessing  the  advantage  either 
of  a  window  or  a  chimney.  There  was  always 
one,  and  in  the  larger  keeps  two  roon:s,  on  each 
floor,  as  large  as  the  extent  within  the  walls  wouk) 
admit ;  and,  in  the  upper  story,  k  variety  of  cbsets 
and  conveniences  contrived  in  the  projections  and 
thickness  of  the  walls.  At  Conisborough,  the  keep, 
which  is  four  stories  high,  is  a  circle  of  about 
twenty-two  feet  diameter  inside,  with  walls  fifteen 
feet  thick,  flanked  by  six  projecting  turrets.  In 
this  example  both  the  third  and  fourth  stories  con- 
tain fire-places,  and  were  therefore  both  intended 
for  lodging  rooms,  though  the  former  is  very  im- 
perfectly lighted.  From  the  latter,  though  tbe 
state -apartment  has  but  one  window,  opens  a  small 
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COHUBOKODOB  CastLB,  YoRKIHIBB. 

A.   Plaa  of  the  Secoad,  or  Entrance  Story.  B.   The  Third  Story.  C.   The  FMirth  Skiry. 

1.  Step*.  i.  Opening  to  the  Vaulted  Story  6.  Window.  9.  Stain  Co  Fourth  Story.      12.  Window 

1  Entrance.  below.  7.  Chimney  10.  Chapel.  13.  Chimney. 

S  Staira  to  Third  Ston"      S.  Stairs  from  Oe  Second  Floor.  &  Pnvy.  11   Stairv  from  Third  Floor.    14.  Stain  to  FUtfona 


CoBiaBOBovea  Caitlb. 


tmt  weO-decorated  hexagon  room,  occapying  one  of 
the  tDireta,  with  a  closet  adjoining.  A  piscina  or 
basio  for  holy  water  in  the  wall  indicates  the  former 
to  be  the  chapel,  a  necessary  appendage  to  every 
castle.  Six  other  closets,  opening  to  the  platform 
OD  the  top  of  the  building,  are  obtained  in  the  six 
turrets,  which  rise  above  the  parapet,  one  of  which, 
from  the  appearance  of  an  oven  within,  seems  to 
ha?6  been  used  as  a  kitchen.  The  floors  have  been 
of  timber,  and  the  stone  corbels  upon  which  the 
beams  rested  still  remain.  In  its  extent  and  ar- 
rangement this  building  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
representation  of  the  Norman  keeps  of  the  smaUer 
class. 

The  greater  keeps  are  often  enormous  masses  of 
buildmg.     That  of  the  Tower  of  London  is  a  par- 


allelogram of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  by 
ninety-six,  and  sixty-nine  high.  Rochester  occu- 
pies a  square  of  about  seventy  feet,  and  rises  to  the 
immense  height  of  one  hundred  and  four.  Dover, 
Colchester,  Castle  Rising,  Kenilworth,  Richmond, 
Bamborough,  and  others  too  numerous  to  be  sepa- 
rately distinguished,  are  of  the  same  class  and  on  a 
similar  plan.  Their  vast  surfaces  are  relieved  by 
shallow  buttresses,  and  in  some  instances, .  as  at 
Norwich,'  by  ornamental  arches.  Their  angles  are 
broken  by  turrets  containing  staircases,  and  a  pro- 
jecting tower  of  entrance  with  the  chapel  in  the 
upper  story  is  a  feature  common  to  many.'  In 
their  internal  accommodation  they  differ  from  tho 
smaller  keepd  only  in  extent.     The  principal  rooms 


^  See  ante,  p.  367 


*  See  aiite,  p-  381. 
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Thk  Kkkp  or  Richmond  Castlk 


are  larger,  and  the  secondary  ones  more  numerous, 
but  they  are  in  no  respect  more  conveniently  ar- 
ranj^ed  or  less  gloomy. 

Dark  and  comCdrtless  as  these  towers  were,  the 
incessant  warfare  which  rendered  their  construction 
necessary  also  compelled  the  Anglo-Norman  barons 
to  inhabit  them  with  their  families  and  retinue.  In 
Scotland,  and  particularly  in  the  border  country, 
where  society  long  remained  in  a  similar  state,  even 
the  private  houses  continued  for  centuries  to  be 
erected  in  the  form  of  towers,  with  windows  re- 
duced to  loop-holes ;  the  ground-floor,  strongly  bar- 
ricaded, being  used  to  secure  the  cattle  at  night, 
and  the  family  dwelling  in  the  ill-lighted  apartments 
above,  whore  they  were  sometimes  obliged  to  shut 
themselves  up  for  days  together.  These  Peel 
houses,  as  they  are  called,  abounded  on  the  frontier ; 
and  Iloddam  Castle,  a  fortalice  of  this  description, 
was  erected  by  John,  Lord  Herries,  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Mary  Stuart. 

The  long  continuance  of  the  feudal  system  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Great  Britain  has  had  the  effect 
of  bringing  down  many  ancient  customs  to  a  recent 
date.  As  lately  as  the  year  1740,  the  notorious 
Simon  Frazer,  Lord  Lovat,  maintained  all  the  cus- 
toms of  his  ancestors  in  his  residence  of  Castle 
Dunie ;  and  his  manner  of  living,  described  on  the 
authority  of  Ferguson  (the  astronomer),  who  in  his 
youth  liad  passed  several  months  there,  may  serve 
to  explain  by  what  means  the  Norman  barons  and 
their  numerous  retainers  could  find  even  temporary 
uccommodation  in  the  confined  buildings  that  have 
been  described.     »*  The  residence  of  this  powerful 


laird  was  a  sort  of  tower,  forming  at  best  such  a 
house  as  would  be  esteemed  but  an  indiflferent  ooe 
for  a  private  country  gentleman  in  England.  It 
had  in  all  only  four  apartments  on  a  floor,  and  none 
of  them  large.  Here,  however,  he  kept  a  sort  of 
court  and  several  public  tables,  and  had  a  ver}' 
numerous  body  of  retainers  always  attending.  Hi* 
own  constant  residence,  and  the  place  where  he 
received  company  and  dined  with  them,  was  in  one 
room  only,  and  that  the  very  room  in  which  he 
lodged.  His  lady's  sole  apartment  was  also  her 
bedchamber.  The  only  provision  made  for  lodg- 
ing either  the  domestic  servants  or  the  numerous 
retainers  was  a  quantity  of  straw,  which  was  spread 
every  night  over  the  lower  rooms,  where  the  whole 
of  the  inferior  part  of  the  family*  consisting  of  a 
very  great  number  of  persons,  took  up  their  abode. 
Sometimes  above  400  persons  attending  this  petty 
court  were  kenneled  there." 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  doubted  that  the  ex- 
tensive circuit  of  the  Norman  castles  inclosed  sub- 
sidiary buildings,  and  those  not  always  confined  to 
such  as  were  requisite  for  the  mere  accommodation 
of  the  garrison,  their  horses,  and  their  live-stoci. 
Porchester  Castle  protected  a  religious  community 
within  its  walls,  whose  church  remains  to  attest  its 
early  date.  A  similar  structure  is  to  be  traced  at 
Bamborough.  At  Okeham  Castle,  a  great  hall 
erected  before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  i» 
still  extant,  and  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who 
died  in  1147,  is  said  to  have  built  a  baronial  hall  in 
his  castle  of  Bristol.  All  such  appendages  roust, 
however,  be  absolutely  distinguished  from  thos*' 
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which  were  afterward  incorporated  with  the  main 
edifice.  The  extensive  and  connected  residentiary 
buildings  which  form  the  upper  ward  of  such  Nor- 
man castles  as  were  subsequently  retained  for  habi- 
tation, are  invariably  in  a  later  style  than  the  keep. 
The  castle  of  Newark,  built  by  Alexander,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  is  a  rare  example  of  any  departure  from 
the  established  system  of  fortification  at  that  period, 
and  its  remains  may  indicate  a  first  step  toward 
diat  union  of  habitable  space  with  strength,  which 
afterward  expanded  into  the  magnificence  of  War- 
wick, Kenilworth,  and  Alnwick. 

There  are  few  remains  of  the  domestic  buildinga 
of  this  period,  but  a  sufficient  number  exist  to  prove 
that  even  those  of  the  greatest  extent  and  solidity 
were  buildings  of  a  character  altogether  distinct 
from  the  strongholds  that  have  just  been  described. 
This  fact  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  incidental 
testimony  of  ancient  writers.  At  an  earlier  period 
we  find  that  Edward  the  Confessor  had  a  hunting- 
seat,  and  Harold  a  country-house.  William  of 
MaJmsbury,  in  a  passage  already  quoted,  distin- 
foishes  the  mansions  erected  by  Bishop  Roger 
from  his  castles;  and  from  the  same  passage  we 
may  also  infer,  that  they  were  in  a  style  of  mag- 
nificence corresponding  to  that  of  the  other  descrip- 
tions of  Norman  architecture.  Of  the  Palatial 
style  of  the  period,  William  Rufus*  hall  at  West- 
minster survives,  a  splendid  monument ;  for  though 
no  feature  of  its  original  character  remains  in  view, 
yet  there  is  indisputable  evidence  that  the  dimen* 


sions  of  the  building  are  unaltered.  It  is  supposed, 
with  much  reason,  to  have  been  originally  divided 
by  columns  into  a  center  and  side  aisles.  This  at 
least  appears  to  have  been  the  general  construction 
of  the  great  halls  'of  the  Norman  period,  as  far  an 
there  are  means  of  judging.  Such  was  the  hall  of 
Henry  I.*s  palace  at  Oxford  ;  that  of  Okeham  Castle 
is  on  the  same  plan ;  and  the  remains  of  a  similar 
hall  existed  until  lately  at  the  Norman  manor-house 
of  Barnack,  in  Northamptonshire. 

Of  the  smaller  class  of  country-houses  there  are 
sufficient  remains  to  warrant  some  general  conclu- 
sions as  to  their  usual  form  and  distribution,  which 
we  shall  find  to  have  been  mainly  influenced  by  the 
necessity  for  protection  from  hostile  attacks.  The 
manor-house  of  Boothby  Pagnel,  which,  though 
degraded  to  baser  uses,  remains  nearly  in  its  origi- 
nal state,  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
with  a  gable  at  each  end ;  the  lower  story  is  vaulted, 
and  has  no  communication  with  the  habitable  apart- 
ment above,  which  was  originally  divided^  into  two 
rooms,  of  which  one  only  had  a  chimney ;  the  en- 
trance was  by  an  external  stair,  probably  movable. 
In  the  roof  was  a  loft,  accessible  only  by  a  ladder, 
for  there  is  no  appearance  of  an  internal  staircase  in 
this  building  or  any  other  of  the  same  class.  The 
structure  called  Pythagoras*  school,  at  Cambridge, 
has  been  a  domestic  edifice,  in  all  respects  similar ; 
and  another  was  destroyed  near  the  church  of  St. 
Olave,  in  Southwark,  during  the  alterations  conse- 
quent upon  rebuilding  London  Bridge. 
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These  confined  and  comfortless  dwellings  evi- 
dently bear  considerable  analogy  to  the  keeps  of  the 
same  period,  and  we  must  suppose  them  to  have 
been  placed  withiih  inclosures,  and  surrounded  by 
4iffices  and  outbuildings,  which  were  probably,  for 
the  most  part,  of  timber ;  upon  the  general  use  of 
which  material  in  domestic  architecture,  now  and 
long  after,  some  observations  have  appeared  in  a 
former  chapter.^  In  town  houses  it  was  certainly 
the  principal  material,  but  that  stope  was  sometimes 
employed,  and  a  high  degree  of  decorative  character 
bestowed  upon  street  architecture  at  this  period, 
several  instances  remain  to  prove,  especially  tiiat  re- 
markable building  at  Lincoln,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Jew*s  house  (p.  605),  in  which  the  position  of  the 
tihimney  clearly  shows  the  same  distribution  to  have 
been  followed,  of  placing  the  principal  apartment  in 
the  upper  floor.  Another  Norman  house,  on  pre- 
4'isely  the  same  plan,  but  in  a  less  perfect  state, 
remains  within  a  short  distance ;  and  a  third  in  the 
Hame  city  (vulgarly  called  John  of  Gaunt*s  stables), 
of  which  the  lower  part  remains  intact,  shows  the 
ground-floor  to  have  been  lighted  on  the  outside  by 
loopholes  only.  This  latter  is  an  extensive  building. 
And  incloses  a  court-yard,  with  a  large  ornamented 
gateway.  Moyses  Hall,  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
another  Norman  domestic  building,  agreeing,  in 
•every  respect,  with  the  general  conclusions  that 
1  Sm  SDto,  p.  103. 


have  been  stated,  is  further  remarkable  for  the  fonn 
of  the  windows,  which  are  square-headed  (within 
the  circular  arch),  and  divided,  not  by  a  columD, 
but  a  mullion.  These  windows  are  undoubtedly 
original. 

The  conventual  buildings  of  all  ages  may  be  ex- 
pected to  tlirow  considerable  light  upon  contem* 
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porary  domestic  architecture ;  but  of  those  of  the 
period  under  consideration  subsequent  alterations 
ba?e  left  little  but  what  is  peculiar  to  the  monastic 
style.  The  systematic  use  of  external  staircases  is, 
however,  proved  by  several  instances,  and  especially 
by  the  very  remarkable  one  remaining  in  the  bon- 
ventual  buildings  at  Canterbury. 

The  distribution  of  the  conventual  buildings  of 
the  twelfth  century  will  be  best  understood  by  refer- 
ence to  the  accompanying  plan  of  the  remains  of 
Kirkstall  Abbey,  Yorkshire,  the  principal  features 
of  which  are  common  to  all  similar  edifices,  whether 
on  a  larger  or  a  smaller  scale.  The  quadrangle, 
which  adjoins  the  transept,  and  extends  westward, 
is  always  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  church, 
onless  k>cal  circumstances  prevent  it.  The  position 
of  the  chapter-house  is  invariable,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  larger  apartments  about  the  quadrangle 
differs  but  little  in  any  instance.  This  edifice  and 
that  of  ^e  Norman  Abbey  of  Jervaux,  in  the  same 
coanty,  are  nearly  similar  in  plan,  and  the  conjec- 
tural references  in  the  one  are  supplied  by  compan- 
ion with  the  other.  Much  architectural  splendor 
was  at  all  times  displayed  in  the  abbey  gate-housesv 
That  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  is  the  most  perfect 
remaining  of  this  period,  and  exhibits  in  its  plain 


rectangular  outline  the  unvarying  character  of  the 
Norman  style. 

The  Norman  chimneys  are  of  the  same  construc- 
tion as  those  now  in  common  use.  It  is  only  in 
some  very  early  examples  that  we  find  the  dues 
carried  through  the  waU,  and  continued  merely  for 
a  few  feet  upward  outside.  The  fire-place  consists 
of  a  spacious  hearth,  with  a  projecting  funnel  on 
brackets  above.     Those  at  Conisborough  are  re 
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Plan  or  Rirkstall  Abbey,  Yorkihirb. 
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markable  for  their  close  resemblance  to  the  modern 
style  of  chimney-pieces.  With  this  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  their  construction,  it  seems  astonishing  that 
the  Norman  builders  should  have  introduced  chim- 
neys so  sparingly ;  but  when  we  see  that  the  build- 
ers of  the  middle  ages  down  to  a  much  Inter  period 
gave  the  preference  to  warming  their  halls  by  a 
central  hearth,  leaving  the  smoke  to  blacken  the 
roof,  and  escape  as  it  best  might  by  an  open  lantern, 
we  can  only  wonder  at  the  different  ideas  of  domes- 
tic convenience  which  have  prevailed  in  different 
ages. 

The  conclusions  which  have  been  drawn  as  to 
the  general  system  of  the  military  and  domestic 
architecture  of  the  Normans  will  be  strikingly  cor- 
roborated by  a  reference  to  the  Bayeux  Tapestry. 
In  the  compartment  relating  to  the  embarkation 
of  Harold,  he  is  represented  setting  out  with  his 
suite  from  a  house  precisely  like  those  that  have 
been  described,  arched  below,  a  large  apartment 
above  (in  which  several  persons  are  drinking),  and 
an  external  stair,  which  two  of  the  party  are  de- 
scending to  join  those  who  are  on  their  way  to  the 
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ships.  Farther  on  is  a  building,  which,  from  the 
connection  of  the  history,  must  be  the  palace  of 
Rouen,  represented  by  a  gate-house  in  advance  of 
the  ball  in  which  William  receives  the  embassy,  the 
architeptural  character  of  which  is  distinctly  marked 
by  the  long  range  of  windows  above.  Subsequently 
we  have  several  fortified  places,  of  which  Dol,  Di- 
nant,  and  Bayeux  are  identified  by  the  inscriptions. 
They  are  represented,  according  to  the  ancient 
custom,  both  in  the  classical  and  middle  ages,  of 


putting  a  part  for  the  whole,  as  castles,  consisting, 
in  every  case,  of  the  mound,  the  tower,  and  the 
steep  approach  by  steps :  that  of  Dinant  is  also 
surrounded  by  palisades,  to  which  the  assailants  are 
setting  fire. 

In'  this  general  view  of  the  architecture  of  the 
Norman  period,  the  great  change  of  style  which 
took  place  before  its  conclusion  by  the  introductioD 
of  the  pointed  arch,  has  not  yet  been  adverted  to. 
The  Norman  style  of  architecture  expired  with  the 
twelfth  century ;  and  in  the  reign  of  John,  the 
lancet  Gothic  had  entirely  superseded  it.  To  enter 
into  a  description  of  that  style  in  the  present  chap- 
ter would  be  to  extend  it  to  an  undue  length,  and 
to  anticipate  much  that  properly  belongs  to  the 
ensuing  period,  to  which  it  may  be  deferred  with- 
out inconvenience;  since  the  transition  led  to  no 
immediate  alteration  in  those  general  outlines,  char- 
acteristic of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  age 
into  which  it  is  more  especially  the  province  of  h»- 
tory  to  inquire.  The  origin  of  the  pointed  arch, 
and  the  priority  of  invention  of  the  style  with  which 
it  became  identified,  are  questions  which  it  woukl 
be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  discuss.  None  of  the 
theories  which  have  been  propounded  with  regard 
to  the  origin  of  the  pointed  arch  have  succeeded 
satisfactorily  in  assigning  it  to  any  remote  source, 
and  the  latter  question  can  scarcely  be  settled  but 
by  the  assistance  of  a  mass  of  precise  dates  which 
are  known  to  be  unattainable. 

The  first  introduction  of  the  pointed  arch  cer- 
tainly brought  with  it  no  change  of  style,  either  in 
Normandy  or  England,  but  was  merely  incidental, 
as  in  the  example  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  in 
London,  founded  in  1133,  where  the  arches  of  the 
transept  at  their  intersection  being  narrower  than 
those  of  the  nave,  are,  for  convenience,  thrown  into 
the  pointed  form  in  preference  to  using  the  hcr^- 
shoe  arch,  which  is  very  com  mod  in  similar  cases. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  the  pointed  arch  came 
to  be  introduced  systematically,  as  in  the  church  of 
St.  Cross,  in  Hampshire,  and  the  abbeys  of  Malms- 
bury  and  Kirkstall ;  in  all  of  which  examples  the 
main -arches  are  pointed,  though  the  style  is  essen- 
tially Norman  in  every  other  respect.  After  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  new  mode  of  treat- 
ing the  detail  may  be  observed,  sometimes  altogether 
independent  of  the  pointed  arch,  as  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  Leonard,  near  Stamford,  in  which  the  detached 
and  slender  shafts,  the  band  which  encircles  them, 
the  uniform  foliated  capitals,  the  circular  abacus, 
and  the  lightness  and  deep  under-cutting  of  the 
arch  mouldings,  all  approaching  the  character  of 
the  lancet  Gothic,  and  tending  to  an  entire  revolu- 
tion in  style,  are  applied  to  forms  of  the  purest 
Norman  design.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  century  the  two  styles  are  blended  in  every 
possible  variety,  and  apparently  with  a  caprice  sub- 
ject to  no  rule.  The  eastern  part  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  from  the  choir  to  the  extremity  called 
Becket*8  Crown,  is  an  interesting  example  of  the 
transition  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  In  the 
latter  the  lancet  Gothic  is  nearly  complete;  but 
the  square  abacus  and  the  chevron  ornament  still 
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Doorway  or  St.  Lkonard's  CBArKL,  Stamtokd. 
This  dour  wu  originally  aquarc,  aa  may  be  ae«n  by  the  abutmeoti  of 
the  flat  arch. 

remain  to  connect  it  with  the  Norman.^  Of  the 
same  date  is  the  round  church  in  the  Temple,  one 
of  the  imitations  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusa- 
lem which  resulted  from  the  crusades.  But  the 
mixture  of  style  in  this  example  is  greater;  for 
though  the  main  arches  are  pointed,  and  spring 
from  a  cluster  of  four  detached  shafts,  yet  the  door 
and  windows  are  circular,  the  triforium  displays 
the  interlaced  arch,  and  the  dado  is  ornamented 
with  billets.  After  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  new 
style  is  dominant. 

The  architecture  of  Scotland  during  this  period 
IS  identical  in  character  with  that  of  the  southern 
portion  of  Great  Britain ;  but  there  are  few  exam- 
ples of  the  Norman  style  in  an  unmixed  state.  Not- 
withstanding the  introduction  of  the  Norman  arts 
of  civilization  under  Malcolm  Canmore,  and  the 
foundation  of  Dunfermline  Abbey,  of  which  the 
style  indicates  Its  early  date,  architecture  seems  to 
have  been  little  cultivated  until  the  time  of  David  I., 
since,  in  the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  magic  was 
supposed  to  have  assisted  in  the  construction  of  an 
arch  somewhat  beyond  the  ordinary  proportions. 
The  reign  of  David  I.  is  the  great  architectural  era 
of  Scotland ;  and  the  buildings  of  the  numerous 
monastic  institutions  founded  by  that  munificent 
prince  and  his  nobles  during  the  twelfth  century, 
riirai  those  of  England,  and  exhibit  the  same  strug- 
gle between  the  curcular  and  pointed  styles  of  ar- 
chitecture. The  churches  of  Kelso,  Dryburgh,  Jed- 
burgh, Dundrennan,  and  Dunkeld  may  be  cited  as 
examples.  All  these  were  founded  before  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century ;  and  if  no  delay  took 
place  in  the  erection  of  the  buildings  (and  there  is 
DO  reason  to  suppose  any),  it  would  appear  that  the 
transition  style  was  introduced  into  Scotland  in  a 
more  forwani  state  than  it  had  attained  in  England 
at  the  same  date — a  fact  very  difficult  to  be  accounted 
for,  since  there  is  no  room  to  believe  that  the  Scots 
at  this  period  drew  their  style  of  architecture  from 
aoy  source  independent  of  the  Anglo-Norman  school. 
1  See  ante,  p.  538 
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Kelso,  which  exhibits  a  considerable  mixture  of 
the  pointed  arch,  was  founded  in  1128,  and  was 
certainly  completed  in  the  lifetime  of  David  I.,  since 
his  son  was  buried  there.  In  Dundrennan  Abbey, 
founded  in  1142,  the  arches  are  mixed,  though  the 
circular  form  predominates ;  and  the  transition  pro- 
ceeded regularly  tiU  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  when  the  lancet  Gothic,  as  in  England, 
became  completely  established.  The  abbeys  of 
Aberbrothic  and  Glenluce,  the  one  founded  by 
William  the  Lion  in  1178,  and  the  other  by  Roland, 
Lord  of  Galloway,  in  1190,  are  both  in  that  style. 

The  sj^stem  of  military  architecture  in  Scotland 
at  this  period  is  also  the  same  as  that  of  the  Anglo- 
Normans.  The  construction  of  the  Scottish  keep- 
towers  differs  in  nothing  from  those  already  de- 
scribed, but  they  do  not  generally  possess  an  equal 
degree  of  architectural  character,  being  for  the 
most  part  plain  rectangular  masses,  without  breaks 
or  buttresses,  or  any  decorations  on  the  arches. 

Sculpture  did  not  flourish  during  the  Norman 
period.  Statues  hold  no  place  in  the  composition 
of  Norman  architecture.  A  few  examples  of  such 
an  imperfect  approach  to  a  figure  in  a  niche  as  that 
of  Herbert  Losing,  at  Norwich,  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  exceptions.  Those  of  Henry  I.  and  his 
queen,  under  the  porch  at  Rochester,  form  one  of 
extreme  rarity ;  and  the  feeble  artists  of  the  age 
seldom  ventured  upon  the  human  figure  otherwise 
than  in  relief,  in  which  manner  we  sometimes  find 
the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  in  glory,  repre- 
sented in  the  heads  of  doorways.  Even  in  monu- 
mental sculpture  the  effigy  was  rarely  introduced 
before  the  twelfth  century,  and  then  in  a  very  im- 
perfect manner. 

The  earliest  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  Norman 
period  consist  merely  of  the  stone  coffins  in  general 
use  with  all  yfho  could  afford  them;  the  lids  of 
which  were  shaped  in  a  ridge,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  en  dos  d'dne.  Such  coffins  being  let 
into  the  ground  no  lower  than  their  depth,  which 
was  the  usual  mode  of  interring  persons  of  conse- 
quence, the  covering-stone  stood  above  the  level  of 
the  pavement ;  and  they  thus  became  a  memorial 
as  well  as  a  receptacle  for  the  dead. 

Monuments  of  this  kind  were  frequently  quite 
plain.  AVTien  they  bore  an  inscription,  which  was 
seldom,  it  ran  round  the  edge  of  the  covering- 
stone.  The  custom  of  sculpturing  them  with  a 
cross  is  nevertheless  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  clergy,  as  it  has  been 
supposed,  though  Gough  imagines  that  some  pecu- 
liar forms  may  have  been  appropriated  to  them  to 
mark  not  only  their  profession  but  their  rank. 
Thus  a  cross-flory  in  a  circle  may  denote  a  rector, 
as  a  cross-patee  may  probably  indicate  a  Templar. 
Crosiers,  chalices,  and  other  ecclesiastical  insignia, 
are  also  introduced  for  the  same  purpose. 

Stone  coffins  were  often  placed  entirely  above 
ground,  in  the  manner  of  a  sarcophagus,  in  which 
case  the  sides  are  sometimes  sculptured.  Archi- 
tectural decorations  were  afterward  introduced,  but 
probably  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.     Of  this  kind  is  the  monument  at  Canter- 
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Sarcophagus,  assigned  to  Archbishop  Theobald,  at  Canterbury. 

bury  assigned  to  Archbishop  Theobald,  who  died  in 
1161.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  with  refer- 
ence to  this  monument,  that  in  all  transitions  the 
new  style  first  shows  itself  in  a  perfect  form  in 
smaller  works,  such  as  tombs  and  shrines ;  and  we 
must  not  be  surprised  at  finding  in  such  works  the 
trefoil  arch,  and  other  forms  peculiar  to  tho  lancet 
Gothic,  at  an  earlier  date  than  the  establishment  of 
that  style  in  works  of  architecture  generaUy. 

The  earliest  monumental  effigies  are  sculptured 
on  the  covering  slabs  of  coffins  in  low-relief,  the 
ground  being  sunk  into  the  stone,  and  the  figure 
level  with  the  surrounding  margin.  A  specimen  of 
this  kind,  probably  a  very  early  one,  remains,  though 
in  the  last  stage  of  dilapidation,  in  the  cloister  at 
Westminster.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  a 
bolder  style  was  adopted ;  and  the  monumental 
effigies  of  the  twelfth  century  are  mostly  in  iialf- 
relief. 

With  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  canopies 
were  introduced  over  the  head  of  the  effigy,  con- 
sisting of  a  trefoil  arch  supported  by  columns,  to 
which  was  added  the  pediment  and  other  charac- 
teristics of  that  style  as  it  advanced.  ,  Of  this  class 


several  monuments  of  the  abbots  remain  at  Peter- 
borough. 

Most  of  the  effigies  which  remain  of  this  period 
represent  ecclesiastics.  There  is  little  variety  in 
the  manner  of  treating  the  subjects.  The  figures 
are  generally  represented  treading  on  a  dragon, 
emblematic  of  the  evil  principle,  and  piercing  it 
with  the  pastoral  staff  or  crosier  they  bear  in  the 
right  hand;  the  left  frequently  holds  a  book:  or 
the  left  hand  bears  the  crosier,  and  the  right  is 
elevated  in  the  act  of  benediction.  The  two  angels 
supporting  the  head  of  the  effigy  were  introduced 
at  this  period,  and  are  to  be  found  in  early  exam- 
ples. 

The  full  recumbent  effigy  cannot  be  assigned  to 
a  date  much  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  centurj. 
King  John  is  the  first  of  our  monarchs  for  whom 
such  a  memorial  was  executed  in  England,  though 
his  two  predecessors  were  so  commemorated  at 
Fontevraud.  The  effigy  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, who  died  in  1134,  in  Gloucester  Cathedral 
is  admitted  not  to  be  contemporary,  and  that  of 
Geofifrey  de  Magnaville,  Earl  of  Essex,  in  the  Tem- 
ple Church,  assigned  to  about  the  middle  of  this 
century,  must  be  considered  more  than  doubtful 
The  armorial  bearing  on  the  shiekl  seems  sufficient 
to  invalidate  its  claims  to  so  early  a  date,  independ- 
ently of  its  similarity  to  other  statues  in  the  same 
place,  which  indisputably  belong  to  the  succeeding 
period.  In  addition  to  these,  the  circumstances 
attending  his  death  and  burial  render  it  not  im- 
probable that  a  delay  took  place  in  executing  the 
monument. 

In  the  higher  departments  of  the  art  of  painting 
this  period  is  destitute  of  monument^  and  scanty  in 
records.  The  most  industrious  collector /of  authen- 
tic documents  on  the  subject,  Vertne,  csould  find 
none  bearing  even  remotely  upon  it  until  the  reign 
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of  Henry  III.,  when  a  precept  appears  to  the  sheriff 
of  Soathampton,  directing  that  the  wainscot  of  the 
king's  room  in  the  castle  of  Winchester  shall  be 
painted  with  the  same  pictures  as  formerly.  This, 
as  Walpole  observes,  implies  that  history  painting 
bad  been  in  use  at  an  earlier  date ;  and  we  may, 
moreoYer,  reasonably  conclude  that  the  artists  who 
designed  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  would  not  flinch 
from  any  historical  subject,  however  extensive  or 
complicated. 

Nothing,  however,  is  certain  but  that  painting  and 
gilding  were  used  abundantly,  especially  in  the 
decoration  of  ceilings.  William  of  Malmsbury,  in 
a  curious  passage,  calls  Godfrey  of  BouiUon  *«  a  brill- 
iant mirror  of  chivalry,  in  which,  as  in  a  splendid 
ceiling,  the  lustre  of  every  virtue  was  reflected." 
Both  this  author  and  Gervasius  extol  highly  the 
painted  roof  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  completed 
by  Prior  Conrad  in  1114,  but  give  us  no  insight 
into  the  style  in  which  it  was  executed  further 
than  that  it  represented  Heaven,  though  the  latter 
is  Tery  particular  in  his  description  of  the  building. 
A  reference  to  Normandy  will  afford  no  better  sat- 
is&ction.  The  portraits  of  William  the  Conqueror 
and  his  family,  formerly  at  Caen,  might  be  cited ; 
Imt  their  authenticity,  the  antiquity  of  the  wall  on 
which  they  were  painted,  and  the  accuracy  of 
MoDtfancon*s  engraving,  by  which  alone  they  are 
preserved  to  the  present  day,  are  alike  doubtful. 
Nor  is  any  trace  left  of  the  paintings  on  the  tomb  of 
Walter  GifTord,  Earl  of  Buckingham  (buried  at  his 
own  foundation  of  the  Priory  of  Longueville,  in 
1102),  though  they  existed  to  a  comparatively  re- 
cent date. 


With  this  deficiency  of  examples  in  its  more  im- 
portant branches,  we  must  again  have  recourse  to 
illuminated  manuscripts  for  information  upon  the 
state  of  the  art  as  regards  composition  and  drawing ; 
and  upon  these  pomts  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer 
to  the  numerous  engravings  from  these  manuscripts 
that  are  elsewhere  given  in  illustration  of  the  man- 
ners and  costumes  of  the  period. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  twelfth  century  are 
described  by  Sir  F.  Madden^  **  as  remarkable  for  a 
profusion  of  ornament,  and  a  graceful  but  intricate 
mode  of  illuminating  capital  letters,  which  renders 
it  more  easy  to  recognize  manuscripts  of  this  period 
than  any  other.  This  style,  by  the  aid  of  gold  and 
silver,  was  carried  to  an  excess  of  extravagance 
scarcely  to  be  conceived.  In  elegance  and  elabor- 
ate art  the  decorations  of  this  century  will  yield 
to  none,  but  they  occasionally  betray  a  portion  of 
that  false  taste  which  gradually  crept  into  the  pat- 
terns of  a  later  period.  About  this  time  it  became 
the  practice  with  the  scribes  to  leave  blanks  for  the 
initial  letters,  to  be  filled  up  by  one  or  more  limners ; 
and  this  accounts  for  the  imperfect  state,  and  some- 
times total  omission  of  them,  which  we  find  in 
manuscript  volumes  of  this  and  the  two  succeeding 
centuries.  The  fashion,  also,  of  writing  books  of  a 
size  and  magnitude  almost  incredible,  was  adopted 
toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century." 

A  short  time  before  the  commencement  of  the 
present  period,  a  new  form  was  given  to  the  science 
of  music  by  the  improved  scale  of  musical  notation 
invented  by  the  celebrated  Guide  of  Arezzo.  This 
invention  was  first  published  by  the  author  in  his 

^  Introduction  to  8haw*i  lUuiuinated  OrnamenU. 


SreaxH  or  Orvaxirtal  Lbttir  op  tbb  pimod.    Drawn  fVom  a  MS.  of  the  period  in  the  Royal  Library 
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»» Micrologus/'  which  appeared  about  1030.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  after  the  introduction  of  a  correct 
method  of  marking  time  that  the  full  benefit  from 
Guidons  invention  was  felt.  In  the  present  period 
great  attention  was  paid  to  church  music  by  the 
clergy,  some  of  whom  composed  pieces  for  the  use 
if  the  choirs.  Thomas,  the  first  archbishop  of 
York  after  the  Conquest,  who  had  doubtless  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  Italian  scale,  is  described 
as  frequently  employing  his  leisure  in  singing  or  in 
playing  upon .  the  organ  ;  and  **  in  making  organs, 
and  in  teaching  his  clergy  to  make  them,  and  to  set 
hymns  both  in  prose  and  verse  to  music.'*  ^  When 
the  archbishop  «*  heard  any  of  the  secular  minstrels 
sing  a  tune  which  pleased  him,  he  adopted  and 
formed  it  for  the  use  of  the  church,  by  some  neces- 
sary variations.*'  *  The  trouveurs  and  troubadours 
were  also  active  in  contributing  to  the  improvement 
of  secular  music  during  the  twelfth  century.  Du- 
ring the  thirteenth  century,  it  is  not  unlikely,  from 
the  increasing  popularity  of  minstrels  and  trouba- 
dours, that  secular  music,  having  a  wider  field  for 
its  exercise,  underwent  greater  improvement  than 
church  music.  Attempts  were  made  to  force  the 
latter  beyond  the  limits  to  which  it  had  been  con- 
fined during  an  earlier  period.  John  of  Salisbury 
complains  of  this  change,  and  says  that  in  the 
churches,  **  the  singers  endeavor  to  melt  the  hearts 
of  the  admiring  multitude  with  their  effeminate 
notes  and  quavers,  and  with  a  certain  wanton  luxu- 
riancy  of  voice.'*  ^  But  at  this  period  the  choral 
services  were  not  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 

1  Stubbs,  de  Pontific.  Ebor.  >  William  of  Malmsbaiy. 

"  J.  Sarisburien.  Policrat. 


try.  Each  cathedral  had  its  own  formulary,  or  as 
it  came  to  be  called,  **•  use."  In  the  northern  coun- 
ties the  "  use"  of  the  archiepiscopal  church  of  York 
prevailed;  in  South  Wales  that  of  Hereford;  \n 
North  Wales  that  of  Bangor ;  and  in  other  places 
the  **  use"  of  other  principal  sees,  particularly  that 
of  Lincoln.  In  Canterbuiy,  where  the  monks  of 
St.  Augustin  had  introduced  their  church  music, 
the  "  use"  of  Salisbury  was  almost  general  through- 
out the  province.  Secular  music  was  still  more 
likely  to  be  modified  by  local  circumstances.  Tbe 
music  of  the  English  was  grave  and  measured,  and 
that  of  the  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Welsh  of  a  more  lively 
lund.  In  the  country  about  York,  and  generallv 
beyond  the  Humber,  the  popular  music  resembled 
that  of  Wales.  The  organ  was  the  instrument 
used  in  sacred  music.  The  harp,  used  as  an  ac- 
companiment to  the  popular  minstrels,  was  the 
most  common  instrument  in  Scotland,  Wales,  and 
Ireland ;  and  there  were  but  few  others  in  those 
countries.  "  The  Irish,"  says  the  writer  just  quoted' 
**  use  only  two  musical  instruments — ^the  harp  and 
the  timbrel ;  the  Scotch  us»  three — ^the  harp,  the 
pib-corn,  and  the  bagpipe.  The  Irish  harps  have 
brass  strings."  *«It  is  the  opinion  of  many,"  he 
adds,  "  that  the  Scotch  music  at  present  not  only 
equals,  but  even  very  much  excels  the  Irish;  for 
which  reason  they  go  to  Scotland  as  to  the  fountain- 
head  of  perfection  in  that  art."  The  English  were 
acquainted  with  a  greater  variety  of  instmmentd— a 
fact  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  their  more  in- 
timate and  extensive  intercourse  with  the  conti- 
nent. 

^  Giraldas  Cambrenaif,  Topof .  Hib«nii«,  L  3. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 


£  shall  begin  the  pres- 
ent chapter  as  we 
did  the  last  under 
the  same  title,  with 
a  notice  of  the  few 
facts  that  are  to  be 
collected  respecting 
the  furniture  of  the 
houses  and  other  do- 
mestic accommoda- 
tions of  the  period. 
In  as  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  Bay- 
eux  Tapestry  and  the  various  illuminated  MSS.  of 
the  eleyenth  and  twelfth  centuries,  it  would  appear 
that  very  few  additions  or  improve  ments  were  made 
by  the  Normans  to  the  stock  of  English  household 
famiture.  We  perceive  the  same  description  of 
tables,  long  and  oval,  bearing  the  same  sort  of  plates, 
dishes,  cups,  and  knives ;  the  fowls  and  roast  meats 
being  still  served  up  upon  the  spit  to  the  guests  seated 
at  the  festive  board.  In  the  reign  of  King  John  we 
iiod  mention   of  saltcellars.      A  mark  of  gold   is 


ordered  in  the  Close  Rolls  to  be  furnished  to  make 
a  saltcellar  for  the  king's  use;  and  twenty-nine 
shillings  and  sixpence  to  be  paid  for  a  silver  saltcel- 
lar, gilt  within  and  without.  The  chairs  of  state, 
the  seats  of  regal  and  ecclesiastical  personages,  are 
similar  to  those  already  described  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ;  and  though  some  appear  to  be  more  elab- 
orately carved  and  ornamented,  it  is  a  question 
whether  such  was,  indeed,  the  fact,  or  if  the  im- 
provement is  not  rather  in  the  art  of  the  delineator 
than  in  that  of  the  maker  of  the  article  itself.  The 
chairs  in  which  are  seated  the  kings  and  bishops  of 
the  set  of  chess-men  of  the  twelfth  century,  found 
in  the  isle  of  Lewis,  in  1831,  and  engraved  in  the 
24th  volume  of  the  Archaeologia,  are  among  the 
best  specimens  of  the  ornamental  carved  furniture 
of  that  period.  The  hangings  of  needlework  and 
embroidery  which  adorned  the  waUs  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  palace  seem  to  have  been  partially  super- 
seded in  the  course  of  this  period  by  the  fashion  of 
painting  on  the  walls  themselves,  or  the  wainscot  of 
the  chamber,  the  same  historical  or  fabulous  sub- 
jects which  had  hitherto  been  displayed  in  threads 


Ohairi     Ancient  Chessmen,  fVom  Specimens  in  the  British  Museum 
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of  colors  and  gold ;  for  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  HI.,  as  mentioned  in  a  preceding  page, 
the  sheriff  of  Hampshire  is  commanded  to  take  care 
that  the  wainscoted  chamber  of  the  king  in  the 
castle  of  Winchester  be  painted  with  the  same  his- 
tories and  pictures  with  which  it  had  been  previously 
painted,  thereby  showing  that  this  style  of  decora- 
tion had  been  introduced  prior  to  that  date.  Thus, 
says  an  old  French  romance  : — 

**  Lon  Cambnc  et  Ion  gnuui  nl«i  font  tambroinier  peiudre  et  ponr- 
tnira/' 

They  caaaed  their  chamben  and  great  halls  to  be  wainscoted  and 
paiuted  with  figures. 

In  the  23d  volume  of  the  Archseologia  is  engraved 
one  of  a  pair  of  candlesticks  of  the  twelfth  .cen- 
tury, now  at  Goodrich  Court.  They  are  of  copper, 
engraved  and  gilt,  and  ornamented  with  enamel  of 
seven  colors  let  into  the  metal,  displaying  figures  of 


Candlestick*    Archsologla,  vol.  23 


Cur  found  in  the  Rdimi  or  Glaitohbuet  Abut 


men,  women,  and  animals.  They  have  spikes  at 
top,  on  which  the  candles  were  fixed,  the  socket  to 
contain  them  being  of  much  later  date. 

Limoges,  in  France,  was  celebrated  as  early  as 
1187  for  the  art  of  enameling;  and  boxefs  caps, 
and  dishes,  ornamented  like  the  candlesticks  above 
mentioned,  are  occasionally  met  with,  and  may  be 
considered  of  the  same  period. 

Ypres,  in  Flanders,  was  equally  fiimous  before 
the  year  1200  for  its  manufactures  of  fine  linen,  and 
from  thence  the  term  Diaper,  or  D*  Ypres,  i.  e.  of 
Ypres,  which  was  afterward  applied  to  all  similar 
cloths  wherever  fabricated.  Thus,  in  the  «*  Roman 
d' Alexandre,"  written  about  1200,  we  find  the  ex- 
pression **  Dyapres  d*Antioche,*' '  and  we  may  pre- 
sume the  napkins  and  cloths  of  the  Anglo- Normaos 
were  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  the  present  day. 

In  the  Close  Rolls  of  the  reign  of  King  John 
forty -nine  shillings  and  eight  pence  halfpenny  are 
ordered  to  be  paid  for  three  pieces  of  taffety  and 
one  and  a  half  of  fustian,  and  five  pounds  of  silk  or 
fine  cotton  for  three  couches  or  beds  for  the  kiog 
and  for  the  workmanship  of  the  same. 

Linen  sheets  were  also  used  at  the  same  period : 
there  is  an  order  to  the  sherifif  of  Southampton  to 
deliver  to  Norman  Esturmy,  the  king's  valet^  among 
other  gifts,  because  he  had  become  a  knight,  a  coach 
or  bed,  and  a  pair  of  linen  sheets. 

Slender  as  the  information  is  that  we  possess 
upon  this  subject,  it  afifords  some  indications  of  the 
advance  of  refinement;  and  if  our  materials  were 
more  ample  we  should  no  doubt  find  that  the  aug- 
mentation of  wealth  and  the  improvement  of  taste 
made  themselves  visible  in  many  more  particulars 
than  we  can  now  discover,  though  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  progress  of  comfort  and  elegance  in  either 
the  useful  or  decorative  furniture  of  the  houses  of 
the  period  at  all  corresponded  to  that  which  took 
place  in  the  magnificence  of  their  external  archi- 
tecture. The  art  of  architecture  was  fostered  by 
the  passion  for  erecting  ecclesiastical  buildings  into 
what  we  may  almost  call  a  premature  development 
as  compared  with  any  of  the  other  arts— certainly 
as  compared  with  those  whose  province  it  is  to 
minister  to  the  convenience  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  But  the  spirit  of  show  which  bek)Dged 
to  the  time  found  ample  opportunity  of  displaying 
itself  in  what  we  are  next  to  describe,  the  fashions 
of  dress  which  prevailed,  and  which  had  already 
acquired  not  a  little  of  the  mutability  for  which 
this  characteristic  is  still  proverbial  above  all  other 
fashions. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  had  aped  so  much  the  dress  and 
raanaer  of  the  Normans,  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  little  difference  seems  to  have  existed 
between  the  two  nations  in  their  appearance,  if  we 
except  that  produced  by  the  singular  fashion  among 
the  Normans  of  not  only  shaving  the  upper  lip  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  face,  but  also  of  shaving  or 

i  To  diaper  was  also  understood  in  heraldry  to  signify  the  mode  ot 
covering  the  field  with  a  pattern  of  flower-cheokers  or  scroll-work  qoitc 
independent  of  the  charge  placed  npcm  it.  The  shield  of  Robert  dt 
Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  engraved  in  Stothard*8  Moonmental  Effigies,  u 
hibits  a  fiaa  specimen  of  this  style  Of  oroaaient. 
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Gkodpi  or  SoLDiBRs,  idected  iVom  the  Boyeux  Tapesto',  to  sliow  the  Nonnan  fashion  ofsoeanng  the  bock  of  the  head 

cropping  the  hair  at  the  back  of  their  heads,  a  cus- 
tom they  had  themselves  borrowed  of  the  Poict^ 
Flos,  as  Glaber  Rodolphus  informB  us,  and  which 
iodaced  the  spies  of  Harold  to  declare  that  the 
army  of  William  appeared  to  be  composed  wholly 
of  priests.^ 

The  general  habit  of  the  Normans  consisted  of 
the  tunic,  the  cloak,  the  long  tight  hose,  called  by 
them  ehausses,  the  leg  bandages  and  shoes,  or  short 
boots.    A  greater  variety  of  caps  appear  in  the 

I  William  of  Malroabanr,  lib.  iii.  and  Wace,  Roman  de  Ron.  Will- 
am  dp  Percj,  who  came  over  with  the  Conqaeror,  was  called  Aliger- 
n>«,  t.  e.  with  the  whiaken,  from  bit  not  being  shaven  so  closely  as  the 
reft  of  the  Nonnaae. 


Matilda,  Qusbi*  or  Rbket  I.,  from  a  Btatue  in  the  West  door- way 
of  Boebester  Cathedral,  exbiblUng  the  mode  of  plaiting  the  hair. 


CosTUMB  OF  NoRMAit- English  Ladiks  or  thkTwblfth  Century. 
CoUon  MS.  Nero,  C.  iv. 

Anglo-Norman  illuminated  MSS.;  but  the  Phry 
gian-shap»d  and  a  flat  sort  of  bonnet,  like  that  of 
the  modern  Scotch,  are  Uiose  most  frequently  met 
with.  The  Saxon  subjects  of  William  continued 
for  some  time  after  the  Conquest  to  be  distinguished 
by  their  long  flowing  locks  and  the  rich  embroidery 
of  their  dresses.^ 

In  the  female  costume  the  change  was  more  in 
name  than  in  garment.  The  gunna  or  gown  be- 
came the  rohe^  and  the  veil  or  head-cloth  the  couvre- 
chef,  from  whence  the  modern  word  kerchief.  The 
hair  is  rarely  seen  in  illuminations  of  this  period, 
but  occasionally  it  appears  long,  and  sometimes 
plaited,  after  the  ancient  Gothic  or  in  the  modem 
Swiss  fashion.  » 

During  the  reigns  of  Rufus  and  Henry  I.  the 
dress  of  the  higher  classes  became  much  more 
costly  in  material  *  and  extravagant  in  shape.    Some 

1  William  of  Malmshury.— William  of  Poictlers. 

s  The  well  known  story,  told  by  William  of  Malmsbury  and  Robert 
of  Gloster,  of  Rufus,  that  he  threw  away  with  disdain  a  pair  of  new 
hoee  because  they  only  cost  three  shillings,  is  very  characteristic.  **  A 
king,^  said  he,  "  should  not  wear  anything  so  cheap ;  fetch  me  some 
worth  a  mark  of  silver '" 
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most  ridiculous  fashions  are  reprobated  and  cari- 
catured by  the  historians  and  illuminators  of  that 
period.  The  sleeves  of  the  tunics  were  made  long 
enough  to  cover  and  hang  considerably  below  the 
hand.  Peaked-toed  boots  and  shoes  of  the  most 
absurd  shapes,  some  terminating  like  a  scorpion's 
tail,  others  stuffed  with  tow  and  curling  round  like 
a  ram's  horn,  are  mentioned  by  the  monkish  histo- 
rians. Ordericus  Vitalis  says  they  were  invented 
by  some  one  deformed  in  the  foot.  The  mantles 
and  tunics  were  worn  much  longer  and  fuller,  and 
the  former  lined  with  the  most*  expensive  furs. 
Henry  I.  is  said  to  have  had  one  presented  to  him 
by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  lined  with  black  sable 
with  white  spots,  and  which  cost  100^  of  the  money 
of  that  day. 

The  English  now,  both  Saxon  and  Norman,  suf- 
fered their  hair  td  grow  to  an  immoderate  length, 
instead  of  being  cropped  ridiculously  short;  and 
William  of  Malmsbury,  who  has  previously  com- 
plained of  his  countrymen  having  imitated  the 
latter  fashion,  now  laments  over  the  long  hair,  the 
loose  flowing  garments,  the  pointed  shoes,  and 
effeminate  appearance  of  the  EngUsh  genei'ally. 
Even  long  beards  were  worn  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.;  and  Ordericus  Vitalis  compares  the 
men  of  that  day  to  «*  filthy  goats." 

Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  refused  his 
benediction  on  Ash  Wednesday  to  those  who  would 
not  cut  their  hair.^ .  Councils  were  held  on  this  im- 
portant matter.'  The  razor  and  the  scissors  were 
not  only  recommended  ex  cathedra,  but  positively 
produced  sometimes  at  the  end  of  a  sermon,  against 
the  sinfulness  of  long  locks  and  curling  mustaches. 
Serlo  d'Abon,  Bishop  of  Seez,  on  Easter  Day,  1105, 
after  preaching  against  beards  before  Henry  I., 
cropped  not  only  that  of  the  king  but  those  of  the 
whole  congregation  with  a  pair  of  scissors  he  had 
provided  for  the  occasion.  But  nothing  could  long 
repress  these  fashions,  which  in  the  time  of  Ste- 
phen again  raged  to  such  an  extent  that  the  fops  of 
the  day  suffered  their  hair  to  grow  till  they  looked 
more  like  women  than  men ;  and  those  "^ose  ring- 
lets were  not  sufficiently  luxurious  added  false  hair 
to  equal  or  surpass  in  appearance  their  more  favored 
brethren. 

The  female  dress  of  those  times  appears  to  have 
had  its  share  of  their  preposterous  and  expensive 
fashions.  The  sleeves  of  the  ladies'  robes,  and  their 
veils  or  kerchiefs,  appear,  in  the  illuminations  of 
this  period,  knotted  up,  to  prevent  their  trailing  on 
the  ground.  Some  of  the  sleeves  have  cuffs  hang- 
ing from  the  wrists  down  to  the  heels,  and  of  the 
most  singular  forms.  The  ancient  heraldic  maunch 
is  evidently  copied  from  them.  A  garment  called 
the  9urcote  (surcoat)  was  worn  as  an  upper  robe  or 
tunic,  as  its  Latin  name  implies  {auper-tunica) ;  and 
the  under  garment  was  laced  up  the  front,  a  custom 
often  alluded  to  in  the  romances  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries.  In  an  illuminated  manu- 
script of  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,'  the 


1  Eadmnr,  p.  93. 
•  At  Limoges,  in  1031  ; 
Roaen,  is  1099 


by  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  m  1073 ;   and  at 
»  Coiton,  Nero,  C.  iv 


Fkmalb  CoflTUMC  or  tok  time  or  Rurua  and  Hbvkt  f.  From 
a  Pealter  of  the  twelAh  centuiy.  The  loog  and  knotted  sleeves 
are  very  remarkable. 

sarcastic  painter  has  represented  the  devil  so  at- 
tired ;  the  skirts  as  well  as  the  sleeves  of  the  robe 
being  tied  up  in  knots,  as  before  mentioned.     The 


Lacxd  Boddicb  and  Knottkd  8LBBVBS,  from  a  Satirical  MS.  Ilia 
mination  of  the  eleventh  century.    Cotton  MS.  Nero,  C.  ir. 

surcoat  was  frequently  richly  embroidered,  and  the 
edges  escalloped  or  indented,  a  fashion  exceedingly 
prevalent  during  the  middle  ages,  and  which  pro- 
voked many  legislative  attempts  to  put  it  down. 
The  first  enactment  against  it  being  followed  by 
the  lower  classes  appeared  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  XL  The  hair  was  still  worn  io 
long  plaited  tails,  and  sometimes  incased  in  a  sort 
of  silken  pipe,  or  bound  with  ribbon  like  a  pigtail. 

With  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  a  more  becoming 
and  graceful,  although  equally  splendid  style  of 
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attire,  seems  to  have  made  its  appearance.  The 
monumental  effigies,  which  begin  now  to  afford  us 
their  valuable  information,  exhibit  the  sovereign 
and  the  nobles  of  this  period  in  full  and  flowing 
robes  of  a  moderate  length,  girded  with  a  richly 
ornamented  waist-belt,  mantles  fastened  by  fibulae 
on  the  breast  or  on  the  shoulders,  chausses  or  long 
hose,  and  shoes  or  boots,  the  latter  sometimes  beau- 
tifully embroidered,  caps  of  various  forms  (the 
Phrygian  style  predominating),  and  jeweled  gloves. 
In  the  illuminated  manuscripts  we  still  see  the  leg 
bandages  crossing  each  other  all  the  way  up  the  leg 
from  the  very  point  of  the  toes,  sandal-wise,  as 
they  are  seen  in  the  latest  Saxon  and  earliest 
Norman  manuscripts,  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  &c. 
They  are  generally  represented  as  made  of  gold 
stuff  or  leather.  Henry  II.  introduced,  or,  we 
should  rather  say,  reintroduced  the  short  cloak  of 
Anjou,  and  was  in  consequence  surnamed  Court- 
manteau  or  Cnrt-mantell ;  and  also  the  old  Norman 
fashion  of  close  cropping  and  shaving,  which  was 
adhered  to  pretty  generally  till  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  when  the  beard  and  mus- 
tache were  again  worn. 

In  the  reign  of  John  the  laity  were  at  length 
liberated  from  all  legislative  interference  upon  this 
point,  and  allowed  to  consult  their  own  fancy  or 
convenience.     The  hair  in  the  reign  of  King  John 


was  curled  with  crisping-irons,  and  bound  with 
fillets  or  ribbons ;  the  beaux  of  the  day  wearing  no 
caps,  in  order  that  its  beauty  might  be  seen  and 
admired. 

The  ladies,  following  the  example  of  the  men, 
or  having  set  them  the  example  (for  we  confesb 
we  have  no  authority  for  deciding  that  part  of  the 
question),  appear  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  to  have 
discarded  their  long  cuffs  and  trailing  skirts,  their 
knotted  sleeves,  kerchiefs,  &c.,  and  adopted  a  more 
rational  appearance  altogether.  The  robe,  like 
that  of^the  men,  girdled  round  the  waist,  and  hav- 
ing long  but  tight  sleeves  reaching  to  the  waist,  a 
mantle  gracefully  depending  from  the  shoulders, 
and  the  hair  again  almost  entirely  concealed  by 
the  veil,  kerchief,  or  wimple,  which  is  frequently 
brought  together  under  the  chin,  or  fastened  by  a 
band  passing  beneath  it,  give  altogether  a  conventual 
appearance  to  the  costume. 

There  is  nothing  requiring  notice  in  the  eccle- 
siastical costume  of  the  present  period,  except  that 
the  form  of  the  mitre  begins  to  approach  that  now 
in  use. 

The  armor  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  judging  from 
the  figures  in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  differed  very  materially  from  that  of 
the  Saxons.  During  the  eleventh  century  the  hau- 
berk of  flat  rings  sewn  upon  leather,  or  of  small 


KmoT  or  Hknrt  II., 
te  the  Tomb  at  Fofltevraod 


Elsanor,  Qubkn  of  Hknry  II., 
from  the  Tomb  at  Fontevreud 


Bbrsnoaria.  Qubkn  or  Rivbard  I , 
from  the  Tomb  at  Fontevreud. 
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pieces  of  iron  similarly  secured,  Mras  apparently  the 
defensive  body  armor  of  the  Saxons,  the  Danes, 
the  Franks,  and  the  Normans.  It  was  called,  as 
we  have  observed,  the  gthringed  byme  by  the  first, 
brynio  by  the  second,  and  by  the  Normans  halhers 
and  haubert^  or  hauberk.  Latinized  halbercum,  the 
word  being  generally  derived  from  halsbtrg,  a  pro- 
tection for  the  throat;  and  as  at  this  period  we 
perceive  that  the  mailed  tunic  is  furnished  with  a 
cowl  which  protects  the  neck  behind,  and  is  hooked 
up  occasionally  over  the  chin,  and  fastened  to  the 
nasal  before,  it  may  owe  its  Norman  denomination 
to  that  additional  safeguard.  The  word  mail,  too, 
00  famihar  to  our  ears,  is  of  this  period,  the  French 
word  maiUes  being  derived,  according  to  some  au- 
thors, from  the  Latm  mactda,  sometimes  used  for 
the  mesh  of  a  net.^  Several  hauberks  represented 
in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  and  in  the  illuminated 
manuscripts  of  this  period,  appear  marked  with 
transverse  lines,  which,  if  they  were  not  intended 

^  There  ia  a  Britiih  word  mm/,  signifying  iron  genermllx,  but  it  mij 
bare  had  the  tune  dehration. 


jcLBD  AmMOR.— Seal  of  Mllo  Fitz- Walter,  Conitable  of  Eq 
aod  Governor  of  Gloucester  under  Henry  I. 


ExAMPLis  or  Maiclbd  Auioa.     Cotton  MS.  Caligula,  A.  7. 
The  DlumiDation  repreaenU  the  Slaughter  of  the  luuocenta 


to  depict  the  quilted  panzar  worn  by  the  Danes, 
and  therefore  most  likely  by  the  Normans  and  Sax- 
ons also,  would  seem  to  be  lozenge-shaped  pieces 
of  iron  or  steel  sewn,  like  the  rings,  upon  a  leathern 
or  woolen  foundation ;  a  species  of  defence  which 
Sir  S.  Meyfick  has  denominated  mascled  armor,* 
and  which  still  more  resembles  the  meshes  of  a  net. 
Instances  of  that  peculiar  mail  composed  of  rings 
set  up  edgewise,  which  came  generally  into  use 
toward  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  occur  as 
early  as  the  close  of  the  eleventh. 

In  Kerrick*s  collection  of  notes  and  drawings  in 
the  British  Museum,  there  is  a  highly  curious 
sketch  of  the  marble  figure  of  a  knight  under  one 
of  the  hons  which  support  the  choir  of  the  cathedral 
of  Modena,  armed  in  a  hauberk  of  rings  set  edge- 
wise, the  front  hooked  up  to  the  nasal  of  the  helmet, 
which  is  of  a  very  early  shape,  and  laced  or  buckled 
under  the  throat  by  double  thongs  of  leather.  His 
shield  is  of  the  pear  or  kite  shape,  and  has  a  ridge 


KmoBT  OP  MooBiiA.    KeiTick*!  Collect  673B 

down  the  center  like  that  of  King  Stephen  on  his 
great  seal.  The  long-pointed  shoe,  the  prick  spur, 
and  the  great  breadth  of  the  sword-blade  near  the 
hilt,  are  all  indicative  of  a  period  corresponding  with 
that  of  our  early  Anglo-Norman  monarchs,  Rufus, 
Henry  I.,  and  Stephen.' 

1  Vide  Letter  on  the  Bodyarmor  anciently  worn  ia  Aafland 
Archaologia,  rol.  ziz. 

>  Mr.  Kerrick  remarks,  in  hit  note  to  thii  iketcb,  **  I  take  this  to  be 
the  moat  ancient  figuM  I  have  yet  seen  in  canriug.** 


Tkoulatbd  Aemok. 
Seal  of  Richard,  Constable  of  Chester  in  the  time  of 
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Scale  armor,  the  lorica  sqtiamata^  jn  fact,  of  the 
tncients  was  also  worn  during  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centories,  and  in  some  instances  the  overlap- 
ping plates  are  of  a  sqoare  form,  instead  of  being 
rounded  or  plumated.  This  description  has  been 
denominated  by  Sir  S.  Meyrick  the  tegulaUd — and 
a  specimen  is  presented  in  the  seal  of  Richard,  con- 
stable of  Chester,  temp.  Stephen. 

Anna  Comnena  mentions  the  French  knights  at 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  as  wearing  both 
ringed  and  scale  armor ;  and  Bohadin,  the  Saracen 
historian  of  the  Crusades,  describing  the  infantry  of 
Richard  L,  says,  »» they  were  covered  with  thick 
strong  pieces  of  cloth,  fastened  together  with  rings, 
so  as  to  resemble  dense  coats  of  mail.^ 

The  Anglo-Norman  helmet  was  conical,  with  a 
nose-guard,  called  the  nasal,  to  which,  as  we  have 
remarked^  the  front  of  the  coUar  of  the  hauberk 
was  occasionally  k)oped  up,  so  as  to  leave  no  part  of 
the  face  exposed  but  the  eyes.  Cheek-pieces  were 
afterward  added ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 
we  find  the  helmet  assume  a  cylindrical  or  barrel 
shape,  flat  at  the  top,  with  an  oval  opening  for  the 


Atantaillbs. 
o  Helmet  of  Richard  I. 
b  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flandera,  1193. 
c  „  „  1203. 

&ce,  which  was,  during  combat,  covered  with  a 
perforated  plate  or  grating,  removable  at  pleasure, 
and  called  the  avantaille  or  ventaille. 

In  some  lately  discovered  perfect  impressions  of 
the  second  great  seal  of  Richard  I.,  the  monarches 
hehnet  of  this  form  is  surmounted  by  a  sort  of 
crest  composed  of  a  semicircle  of  rays  or  points,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  portrayed  a  lion  passant 
gardant. 

The  shield  was,  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest 
to  that  of  Henry  II.,  of  the  form  called  kite  or 
pear-flhape;  and,  from  its  similitude  to  those  seen 
in  the  Sicilian  bronzes,  is  imagined  to  have  been 
brought  by  the  Normans  from  that  part  of  Europe 
after  their  Italian  conquests.  Those  in  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry  are  perfectly  flat,  and  ornamented  with 
nide  figures  of  animals,  crosses,  rings,  &c.  About 
the  time  of  Stephen  it  appears  curved,  but  desti- 
tute of  heraldic  bearings.  On  the  first  great  seal 
of  Richard  I.  it  is  considerably  shortened,  and  bent 
till  it  is  almost  a  semi-cylinder ;  and  this  is  the  first 
of  our  regal  seals  which  presents  us  with  an  un- 
doubted armorial  bearing — namely,  a  lion  heraldi- 
cally  termed  counter-rampant,  t.  «.,  facing  the  sin- 
ister or  left  side  instead  of  the  dexter  or  right  side 
of  the  shield.  The  form  of  the  military  standard 
1  Vide  Toner*!  Hiat.  of  Eng.  toI.  i.  p.  383,  note. 


GiorrRKY  PLAMTAacKKT.    (Le  Bel.)    Kerrick*a  Collect.  6738 

is  shown  in  some  of  the  great  seals,  and  also  by  the 
following  representation. 


William  1.  and  Tonstain  bearing  the  Conskcratid  Bahmbr  at  the 
Battlk  op  Hastinoi.    Bayeux  Tapestry. 

A  short  notice  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Eng- 
lish heraldry  may  here  not  inappropriately  find  a 
place. 

Most  writers  on  the  subject  worthy  of  attention 
consider  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  as  the 
period  when  armorial  bearings,  properly  so  called, 
became  the  distinctions  of  the  royal  and  knightly 
families  of  Europe ;  but  until  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  we  have  no  positive  authority  for  their 
existence  in  England.  The  rude  and  fancifHil 
figures  upon  the  shields  of  ^e  Normans,  in  the 
Bayeux  tapestry,  can  no  more  be  called  coats  of 
arms  than  the  better  executed  lions  and  griffins  on 
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the  bucklers  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  A  monk 
of  Marmontier,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  describes  that  monarch,  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Geoffrey  Plantage- 
net,  Count  of  Anjou,  with  his  daughter  Matilda,  a.d. 
1122,  as  hanging  about  the  neck  of  his  son-in-lf^w  *«a 
shield  ornamented  with  little  golden  lions,"  and  the 
count  is  said  also  to  have  worn  shoes  embroidered 
with  similar  animals.  But  neither  the  number  of 
the  lions  nor  the  color  of  the  field  is  mentioned,  and 
they  are  spoken  of  more  as  fanciful  ornaments  than 
as  insignia  having  any  distinct  signification,  not  the 
slightest  allusion  being  made  to  the  arms  of  England, 
of  Henry  himself,  or  of  any  particular  family.^ 

The  shield  of  Stephen  on  his  great  seal  is  per- 
fectly plain,  having  only  a  ridge  down  the  centre ; 
and  that  of  Richard,  constable  of  Chester  during 
his  reign,  is  covered  with  a  pattern  resembling  the 
tegulated  hauberk  he  wears.  It  may  be  intended 
to  represent  that  charge  which  the  heralds  after- 
ward called  checquy,  but  we  know  not  who  would 
venture  to  assert  its  title  to  be  considered  an  armor- 
ial bearing. 

Henry  II.,  on  his  great  seal,  presents  us  but 
with  the  interior  of  his  shield.'  John  of  Salisbury, 
however,  who  wrote  during  his  reign,  speaking  of 
the  luxuriousness  and  effeminacy  of  the  English 
knights,  says,  *•  if  a  piece  of  gold,  minium,  or  any 
color  of  the  rainbow,  by  any  chance  or  blow  should 
fall  out  of  their  shields,  their  garrulous  tongues 
would  make  it  an  everlasting  memorial ;"  and,  fur- 
ther, he  remarks  that  they  »«gild  their  shields;'* 
but  he  intimates  nothing  of  armorial  bearings. 

It  is  nevertheless  during  the  reign  of  this  mon- 
arch that  the  first  undoubted  description  of  English 
heraldic  devices  occurs.  Gulielmus  Brito,  or  Will- 
iam the  Breton,  the  author  of  the  Latin  poem  on 
the  exploits  of  Philip  Augustus,  called  the  »*  Philip- 
peis,*'  not  only  describes  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion, 
while  Count  of  Poictou,  as  being  recognized  by  his 
antagonist,  William  de  Ban*,  by  *•  the  lions  grinning 
on  his  shield,"  '  but  he  also  mentions  the  swallows 
borne  by  an  ancestor  of  the  Cornish  family  of  Arun- 
del, and  which  his  descendants  display  to  this  hour.'* 

1  The  wordf  are  airaply  ''Clypem  levncnloe  aoreoe  imaginarioe 
habene  collo  ejoe  •ospenditut"  (a  ihieid  ti  inspended  from  hie  neck, 
harinff  upon  it  the  likeneeeea  of  little  liona  in  ffold).  The  lame 
author,  epeakinf  afterward  of  a  combat  of  thii  prince,  a^ain  mentioni 
the  liune  oo  hie  ihield,— **  Pictoe  leonea  prBferena  in  cljrpeo,  Teris 
leonibas  nulla  erat  mferior  fortitadu**  f bearing  painted  lione  on  hie 
shield,  hie  courage  waa  not  inferior  to  that  of  real  lions). — Meneetzier, 
Origine  dee  Armoiriee. 

*  A  proof,  in  oar  opinion,  that  it  bore  no  particular  derice  bjr  which 
that  monarch  waa  diatingniahed,  or  the  artiat  would  aurelj  have  ao 
Uiapoeed  the  ahield  aa  to  hare  rendered  the  bearing  at  leaat  partly 
Ytaible.  The  aame  inference  may  be  drawn  from  thoee  of  William  I. 
and  II.,  Henry  I.,  and  the  Tarioua  knighta  and  noblea  of  thoae  reigna, 
whoee  aeala  are  extant,  on  which  the  interior  of  the  ahield  alone  ia 
uniformly  rapreeented.  It  ia  not  improbable,  however,  that  Henry  II. 
may  have  occaaionally  borne  liona  on  hie  ahield,  aa  hia  father  Geof- 
f  rey  did  before  him,  and  thua  tranamitted  them  to  hia  aona,  Richard  and 
John. 

s  Ecce  comea  PictaTua  agro  noa  prorocat,  eooe 

Noa  ad  bella  Tocat ;  riehu  agno»eo  Leonttm 
ItHus  m  ClyptQ.  Gnl.  Brito,  lib.  iii. 

*  •^■^Hinmdelm  velecior  elite,  qam  dat 

Hoc  agnomen  ei,/rr«  emju$  m  mgid*  rigmm. 

Qui.  Brito,  lib.  iii. 
Thia  ia  one  of  the  earheat  apecimena  of  what  are  called  canting  arma, 
•er  arm**  parUaUt*. 


The  first  great  seal  of  Richard  I.  presents  us, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  with  a  shield  on 
which  is  distinctly  seen  a  lion  counter-rampant, 
leaving  it  doubtful,  according  to  some  writers, 
whether  this  alone  constituted  the  whole  charge  of 
the  field,  or  that  the  remaining  half  unseen,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  curve  of  the  shield,  was  charged 
with  another  lion-rampant,  making  the  device  two 
lions  combatant,  and  therein  bearing  out  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  old  Latin  writer  above  quoted. 

On  Richard's  second  seal,  and  after  his  return 
from  captivity,  we  find  his  shield  emblazoned  with 
three  lions  passant  regardant,  as  they  have  ever 
since  been  quartered  in  the  English  arms.  The 
shield  of  his  brother  John  exhibits  bef<Nre  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  two  lions  passant  regardant,  and 
to  these  a  third  was  added  when  he  became  king. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  heraldry  jippears  to 
have  become  a  science.  A  roll  of  arms  of  that 
period  is  in  existence,  and  from  that  time  the  prin- 
cipal terms  of  blazon  are  to  be  found  in  the  fabliaux 
and  romances  of  France  and  England. 

The  singular  combination  of  the  military  and  the 
religious  spirit,  which  forms  the  most  striking  char- 
acteristic of  the  present  period,  was  especially 
exemplified  in  those  usages  which  constituted  the 
system  of  knighthood  or  chivalry.  The  youth  of 
noble  birth  was  placed,  while  yet  in  his  boyhood, 
under  the  care  of  some  distinguished  knight,  in  the 
quality  of  a  page.  In  this  capacity  he  waited  upon 
his  preceptor,  by  whom  he  was  treated  aa  a  son, 
and  carefully  instructed  in  the  forms  of  courtesy 
and  the  military  exercises.  Even  the  sons  of 
princes  attended  in  this  manner  upon  knights  of 
inferior  rank,  but  redoubted  prowess  and  great 
military  accomplishments,  under  whose  severe  in- 
struction they  were  trained  for  future  eminence. 
After  the  youth  had  finished  this  stage  of  his 
novitiate,  and  was  deemed  qualified  for  a  higher 
grade,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  squire.  He 
was  now  perfected  in  the  necessary  arts  of  riding 
and  tilting,  and  also  in  the  accomplishments  of 
hunting  and  hawking,  and  frequently  of  music ;  and 
if  war  broke  out,  he  then  followed  the  banner  of 
his  instructor  into  actual  service.  The  rank,  but 
more  especially  the  military  renown  of  the  knight, 
contributed  to  swell  his  train  of  pages  and  squires ; 
and  while  the  houses  of  some  might  be  considered 
as  schools,  those  of  others  might  bie  termed  coUeges 
of  chivalry.  Fitzstephen  describes  their  pupils 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  as  exhibiting,  on 
horseback,  before  the  citizens,  all  the  active  evohi- 
tions  of  a  battle,  on  the  Sundays  during  Lent 
Youths  so  educated,  and  constituting  one  house- 
hold, naturally  formed  strong  attachments  for  each 
other,  and  each  selected  his  future  companion  in 
arms,  between  whom  and  himself  there  was  from 
thenceforth  to  subsist  a  reciprocity  of  afifection  and 
interest.  The  connection  between  the  members  of 
these  associations,  who  were  termedyrafres  conjwra^ 
or  sworn  brothers,  often  superseded  the  ties  of 
common  relationship.^ 

When  the  pupil  had  spent  seven  or  eight  yean  , 
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io  the  capacity  of  squire,  and  was  considered  fit  to 
receive  the  high  distinction  of  knighthood,  a  solemn 
and  imposing  ceremony  took  place.  The  candidate 
passed  several  nights  in  prayer  and  watching,  in  a 
church  or  chapel,  and  the  sacraments  of  religion 
were  administered  during  this  period  of  probation. 
At  length,  when  the  longed-for  day  of  consumma- 
tion had  arrived,  the  sacred  building  was  arrayed  in 
all  its  splendor;  the  youth,  accompanied  by  his 
patron,  his  kindred,  his  friends  and  companions,  and 
followed  by  an  eager  crowd,  repaired  in  procession 
to  the  church,  with  his  sword  of  knighthood  de- 
pendent from  his  neck  in  a  scarf;  the  weapon  was 
blessed  by  the  officiating  priest  at  the  altar,  and  the 
oaths  of  the  highest  order  of  chivalry  were  adminis- 
tered. He  swore  that  he  would  be  byal  and  obe- 
dient to  his  prince;  that  he  would  defend  the 
church  and  clergy ;  and  be  the  champion  of  virtuous 
laches,  and  especially  of  the  orphan  and  the  widow. 
When  he  had  thus  pledged  himself  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  a  true  knight,  the  warriors  of  noble  rank, 
or  sometinies  the  high-born  ladies,  who  attended 
the  spectacle,  first  buckled  on  his  spurs,  then  clothed 
him  in  the  various  pieces  of  a  suit  of  armor,  and, 
lastly,  girded  his  sword  to  his  side.  The  prince  or 
noble  frona  whom  he  was  to  receive  the  honor  of 
knighthood  then  advanced,  and  giving  him  the  acco- 
lade, which  consisted  of  three  gentle  strokes  with 
the  flat  of  a  sword  upon  the  shoulder,  exclaimed, 
"In  the  name  of  God,  St.  Michael,  and  St.  George, 
I  make  thee  a  knight;  be  brave,  hardy,  and  loyal !" 
After  the  impressive  ceremony  was  thus  finished, 
the  young  cavalier,  all  armed  as  he  was,  leaping 
into  the  saddle  of  his  war-steed,  pranced  up  and 
down  within* the  church,  and  then  issuing  forth, 
galloped  to  and  fro  before  the  spectators,  brandish- 
ing his  weapons  to  display  his  strength,  graceful- 
ness, and  skill.  His  education  was  now  complete ; 
he  had  assumed  an  important  rank  in  society ;  and 
from  thenceforth  he  might  aspire  to  its  highest 
offices  and  distinctions.^  It  is  not,  however,  till  an 
age  considerably  later  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
full  development  of  the  principles  of  chivalry ;  what 
we  have  now  described  of  it  is  perhaps  as  much  of 
the  system  as  existed  at  the  close  of  the  present 
period. 

The  knightly  virtues  inculcated  by  this  course  of 
edacation,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  were 
finally  impressed  by  the  solemn  sanction  of  oaths ; 
and  chiefly  consisted  in  devotion,  in  courtesy  to 
females,  and  in  gentleness  toward  the  weak.  The 
general  practice  of  the  age,  however,  and,  what  is 
more  strange,  even  that  of  most  of  the  persons  who 
took  upon  themselves  the  vows  of  knights,  was  cer- 
tainly very  Uttle  in  accordance  with  the  elevated 
theoretical  morality  which  was  thus  taught  and  pro- 
fessed. Still,  amidst  the  disorder  and  licentiousness 
that  prevailed,  we  meet  with  occasional  instances  of 
true  knightly  excellence,  proving  that  noble  princi- 
ples could  not  be  announced,  even  in  a  form  the  most 
fantastic  and  in  a  state  of  society  the  most  unfavor- 
able, without  producing  some  beneficial  efifect. 

The  science  of  heraldry  arose  naturally  out  of 
*  M^moinfl  for  la  CheTslene.  par  M  de  St  Palaye,  Una  i 


the  usages  of  knighthood  and  war.  The  adoption 
by  each  knight  of  some  peculiar  mark  or  cognizance 
was  rendered  necessary  by  the  sort  of  panoply  in 
which  he  was  wrapped  up,  which  otherwise,  espe- 
cially after  the  introduction  of  the  avantaille,  or  the 
vizor,  would  have  made  it  impossible  to  distinguish 
him  in  the  fight  or  the  tournament.  The  Saxon 
and  Norman  warriors,  therefore,  like  their  savage 
ancestors  in  the  wilds  of  Germany,  were  probably 
early  accustomed  to  wear  upon  their  crests  the 
figure  of  some  animal.  As  the  parts  of  defensive 
armor  were  multiplied,  and  chivalry  assumed  a 
more  regular  form,  additional  cognizances  were 
painted  upon  the  shield.  These  were  chiefly  ani- 
mals, or  emblematic  devices,  rudely  dehneated,  and 
which  seem  for  a  long  period  to  have  been  assumed 
at  the  caprice  of  each  individual.  At  first,  also,  it 
was,  probably,  only  the  individual,  and  not  the  family 
to  which  he  belonged,  that  was  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  blazonry  upon  a  shield.  The  case,  how- 
ever, was  altered  by  the  wars  of  the  crusades.  As 
romantic  valor  was  displayed  to  the  uttermost  in 
the  well-fought  fields  of  the  East,  while  a  peculiar 
sac  redness  was  supposed  to  belong  to  those  warlike 
devices  by  which  the  brave  knights  who  wore  theui 
were  distinguished,  a  feeling  of  honorable  pride  os 
well  as  piety  induced  the  son  to  assume  the  hal- 
lowed escutcheon  of  his  crusading  parent ;  and  thus 
the  bearings  upon  the  shield,  from  a  merely  per- 
sonal, became  a  family  and  hereditary  distinction. 
It  was  from  this  period  that  heraldry  assumed  the 
form  of  a  regular  science,  while  the  bezant,  the 
crescent,  and  other  Asiatic  emblems,  became  its 
choicest  distinctions.  Contemporaneously  with  this 
practice  on  the  part  of  the  princely  and  lordly  lead- 
ers, the  natural  custom  was  copied  by  such  of  their 
followers  as  were  by  their  birth  entitled  to  that 
privilege,  of  adopting  all  or  a  part  of  the  military 
distinctions  of  their  patron.  Those  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  banner  of  a  distinguished  noble,  or  who 
even  held  lands  of  him  as  their  lord,  thus  indicated 
the  illustrious  house  with  which  they  were  con- 
nected, and  perpetuated  the  tie  to  their  posterity. 
When  a  motto  was  added  to  the  figures  upon  the 
shield,  it  was  generally  taken  from  the  war-cry 
with  which  the  leader  summoned  his  followers  to 
the  rescue  or  animated  them  in  the  conflict.  As 
for  the  crest,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used 
at  this  period  as  a  family  cognizance.  It  was  only 
when  the  refinements  of  heraldry  had  so  overloaded 
the  shield  with  figures  as  to  make  its  frequent  de- 
lineation a  work  of  labor  and  diflSculty,  that  the  crest 
was  adopted  as  the  more  summary  distinction  of  a 
noble  family.^ 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Normans  assumed 
family  names  at  the  same  time  that  they  adopted 
family  escutcheons.  The  former  distinction  was  as 
yet  unknown  even  to  the  royal  house,  and  suck 
additions  as  the  Bastard,  the  Red,  the  Fine  Scholar, 
the  Son  of  the  Empress,  the  Lion-heart,  and  the 
Landless,  were  the  only  surnames  by  which  the 
proud  sovereigns  of  the  Norman  race  were  distiii 
guished.    We  find,  however,  that  their  chief  vns 

1  Brydson's  Summary  View  of  Heraldry  — Camdeu*t  Remains. 
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sala  had  been,  from  an  early  period,  accnatomed 
to  use  an  addition  to  their  Christian  name,  as  may 
he  seen  by  the  roll  of  Battle  Abbey.  This  was 
generally  derived  from  the  birthplace  or  patrimonial 
possession  of  the  individual,  on  which  account  so 
many  names  of  our  noble  English  families  are  de- 
rived from  towns  or  estates  upon  the  continent. 
Sometimes,  also,  the  office  held  at  court  supplied 
the  possessor  with  the  necessary  distinction,  such 
as  the  Steward,  the  Seneschal,  the  Warden,  &c. 
What  is  properly  termed  a  family-name,  however, 
was  scarcely  introduced  within  the  present  period. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  was  the  assumption  of 
the  father's  Christian  name  in  addition  to  his  own, 
by  which  the  man  who  perhaps  had  neither  office 
nor  landed  property  still  announced  his  Norman 
descent.  The  only  species  of  surname  known 
among  the  English,  for  some  time  after  the  Con- 
quest, appears  to  have  been  an  epithet  descriptive 
of  some  quality  of  the  individual,  distinguishing  him 
from  others  of  the  same  baptismal  name.  But  this 
addition  was  not  regarded  as  a  family  name,  and 
did  not  descend  to  the  posterity  of  the  person  who 
bore  it.  The  generality  of  the  people  had  only  one 
name.  The  Normans,  on  the  contrary,  soon  came 
universally  to  assume  second  names,  usually  com- 
mencing with  a  De,  or  Le,  or  Fitz  (that  is,  Fils,  or 
son),  taken  either  from  the  estate,  the  birthplace, 
the  office,  or  the  immediate  parentage  of  the  indi- 
vidual, till  it  became  a  mark  of  low  birth  or  of  bas- 
tardy to  be  without  such  a  distinction.  Thus,  it  is 
related  by  one  of  the  old  chroniclers  that  the  daugh- 
ter and  heu*es8  of  a  great  lord,  named  Fitzhaman, 
refused  at  first  to  give  her  hand  to  Robert,  the 
bastard  son  of  King  Henry  I.,  for  no  other  reason 
except  that  he  had  no  second  name.  **  My  father 
and  my  grandfather,*'  said  the  lady,  «<  had  each  two 
names,  and  it  were  a  great  shame  to  me  to  marry 
a  man  who  has  only  one."  This  was,  in  other 
words,  declaring  that  she  would  not  consent  to 
accept  the  husband  proposed  for  her  until  the  stain 
of  his  illegitimate  birth  should  be  as  far  as  possible 
wiped  off.  The  king  on  this  gave  him  the  surname 
of  Fitzroy,  which  amounted  to  a  distinct  acknowl- 
edgment of  him  for  his  son.  He  is  the  same  who 
makes  so  great  a  figure  in  the  succeeding  reign 
under  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  who, 
if  he  was  not,  as  Camden  has  caUed  him,  •*  the  only 
worthy  of  his  age  in  England,"  was  certainly  one 
of  the  very  few  characters  entitled  to  that  epithet, 
and  the  first  of  those  few. 

During  the  ages  of  chivalry,  personal  distinction 
was  eagerly  attempted  to  be  secured,  not  merely 
by  names  and  heraldic  insignia,  but  also  by  nu- 
merous and  splendid  retinues;  these  formed  the 
guard  of  the  prince  or  noble  in  war  and  his  orna- 
ment in  peace;  and  as  the  Norman  chiefs,  from 
their  national  habits  as  well  as  the  immense  pos- 
sessions they  acquired  in  England,  were  able  as 
well  as  willing  to  indulge  in  this  species  of  ostenta- 
tion, we  find  that  their  attendants  were  sometimes 
multiplied  to  an  incredible  amount.  But,  after  all, 
these  cavalcades  more  resembled  an  Asiatic  caravan 
toiling   through   the   desert  than    a  well-ordered 


princely  procession.  Such  was  the  case  even  at 
the  court  of  Henry  II.,  incontestably  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  monarch  in  Europe.  Peter  of 
Blois,  in  one  of  his  letters,  gives  a  descriptioii  of 
one  of  these  royal  processions,  which  is  sufficiently 
startling  to  every  idea  of  modem  refinement. 
There  were  knights  and  nobles — ^throngs  of  cavalry 
and  foot  soldiers  —  baggage -waggons,  tentSt  and 
pack-horses — players,  prostitutes,  and  the  marshak 
of  the  prostitutes-— gamesters,  cooks,  confectioners, 
mimics,  dancers,  barbers,  pimps,  and  parasites — and 
in  the  rising  at  mom  of  this  tremendous  medley  to 
commence  the  march  of  the  day,  he  adds,  that 
there  was  such  justling,  overturning,  shouting,  and 
brawling,  that  you  would  have  imagined  hell  itself 
had  let  loose  its  inhabitants.  Such  was  the  real 
squalidness  that  lay  beneath  so  much  superficial 
glitter;  a  kingly  array  was  but  a  mob,  in  which 
everything  pertaining  to  taste  and  order  was  un- 
known or  disregarded.  The  train  of  Becket,  not- 
withstanding the  waggons  of  ale  and  furniture  with 
which  it  was  encumbered,  and  the  monkeys  on 
horseback,^  was  immeasurably  superior  in  point  of 
dignity  and  true  elegance  to  that  of  his  royal  mas- 
ter, and  perhaps  was  the  choicest  specimen  of  this 
kind  of  magnificence  which  the  taste  of  the  ago 
could  have  produced.  When  a  royal  procession 
traveled  through  the  country  the  purveyors  swept 
the  district  in  every  direction  of  its  provisions, 
which,  in  virtue  of  the  prerogative,  were  seized  for 
the  king's  use  at  any  price  they  chose  to  oflfer ;  and 
the  powerful  barons  were  not  sbw  to  imitate  the 
example  of  their  sovereign.  The  greatest  of  the 
English  nobles  traveled  with  trains  scarcely  inferior 
to  that  of  the  king;  and,  in  time  of  war,  their  re- 
tainers composed  formidable  armies.  William  Liong- 
champ  usually  traveled,  in  the  time  of  peace,  with 
above  1000  horse;'  and  we  may  suppose  that  the 
same  vanity  operated  through  all  the  inferior  ranks 
of  nobles  down  to  the  knight  who  could  muster  a  few 
spears  under  his  penno^,  and  that  in  most  cases 
there  was  the  same  want  of  order,  economy,  and 
elegance.  We  are  not,  however,  to  attribute  this 
mode  of  traveling  altogether  to  a  passion  for  show 
and  magnificence.  From  the  scarcity  of  places  for 
the  entertainment  of  travelers,  and  the  wild  state 
of  many  parts  of  the  country,  it  was  often  difficult 
to  find  the  articles  of  subsistence,  or  at  least  the 
instruments  with  which  to  cook  them;  and  even 
materials  for  setting  up  tents  in  which  they  might 
lodge  had  to  be  provided  and  carried  along  with 
them  by  personages  undertaking  any  considerable 
journey  with  a  numerous  train  of  attendants.  Du- 
ring part  of  this  period,  also,  in  the  reign  of  Stephen, 
the  land  was  dotted  with  fortresses,  the  abodes  of 
predatory  nobles,  who  were  ready  to  dart  out  upon 
those  whom  they  were  able  to  outnumber,  while 
the  forests,  on  the  other  hand,  embosomed  numer- 
ous bands  of  Saxon  outlaws  who  regarded  every 
Norman  as  an  object  of  hate  and  vengeance. 

When  we  descend  from  the  public  to  the  domes- 
tic life  of  this  period,  we  find  the  same  uncouth 
^combination    of  grandeur   and  discomfort.      The 
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NormaiiB,  indeed,  introduced  a  more  stately  and 
durable  style  of  architecture  than  had  hitherto  been 
practiced  in  the  island ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  with 
these  exterior  improvements,  they  added  largely 
to  the  elegancies  and  comforts  of  domestic  life. 
But  still  this  improvement  was  only  comparative, 
and,  in  its  best  condition,  was  sordid  and  poor  when 
measured  by  the  present  standard  of  living.     Thus 
the  stately  palaces  and  castles  of  those  days  had  no 
better  carpets  than  a  litter  of  straw  or  rushes,  and 
no  better  beds  than  a  rug  laid  upon  a  wooden  bench, 
or  spread   upon  the   floor.     The  kingly  or  noble 
banquet,  although  it  blazed  with  a  rich  profusion  of 
gold  and  silver  plate,  could  not  even  furnish  the 
necessary  accommodation  of  a  fork ;  the  fingers  of 
the  eaters  were  thrust  into  the  rich  dishes,  or  em- 
ployed in  tearing  the  flesh  into  morsels;  and  the 
laxuries  that  were  collected  at  the  greatest  expense 
were  laid  upon  a  huge  table  of  plain  oak,  while  the 
princes  and   lords  sat  upon  clumsy  benches,  and 
partook  of  the  good  cheer.     Several  English  estates 
were  held  upon  the  condition  of  supplying  fresh 
strew  for  the  royal  beds,  and  litter  for  the  apart- 
ments of  the  palace ;  ^  and  Fitzstephen,  describing 
the  splendid  hospitality  of  Becket  while  chancellor, 
adds,  as  a  special  proof  of  his  munificence,  that  he 
canaed  his  servants  to  cover  the  floor  of  his  dining- 
room  with  clean  straw  or  hay  every  morning  in 
winter,  and  green  branches  of  trees  in  summer, 
that  those  guests  who  could  not  find  room  at  table 
might  sit  on  the  ground  without  spoiling  their  fine 
clothes.     It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  official  situa- 
tion of  rush-strewer  remained  to  a  very  late  period 
on  the  list  of  the  royal  household.     From  these  few 
hints  we  may  conjecture  that  the  rest  of  the  domes- 
tic accommodations  of  this  age  were  mean  and 
scanty;  but  we  must  remember,  also,  that  as  yet 
hoasehold  comfort  was  a  word  not  understood,  or 
at  least  of  very  limited  signification ;   and  as  the 
Normans  were  an  active  out-door  people,  independ- 
ent of  domestic  conveniences,  it  was  enough  for 
them  if  they  possessed  stately  buildings,  large  re- 
tinnes,  rich  armor,  and  splendid  tournaments.   This 
rade  simplicity,  however,  sometimes  degenerated 
into  extreme  coarseness.     Peter  of  Blois,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  thus  vents  his  ire  at  the  discomforts  of 
the  English  courtiers  while  waiting  upon  their  sov- 
ereign :  «  To  say  nothing  of  other  matters,  I  cannot 
endure  the  annoyances  of  the  marshals.  ...  I  have 
seen  very  many  who  have  been  most  generous  to 
them;  and  yet,  when  after  the  fatigue  of  a  long 
journey,  the  persons  had  got  a  lodging,  when  their 
meat  was  half-dressed,  or  when  they  were  actually 
at  table,  nay,  sometimes  when  they  were  asleep  on 
their  rugs,  the  marshals  would  come  in  with  vio- 
lence and  abuse,  cut  their  horses'  halters,  tumble 
their  baggage  out  of  doors  without  any  distinction, 
and  (with  great  loss  to  the  owners)  turn  them  out 
of  their  lodgings  shamefully ;  and  thus,  when  they 
had  lost  everything  which  they  had  brought  for 
their  comfort,  at  night  they  could  not,  though  rich, 
find  a  place  to  hide  their  head  in."  * 
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The  Normans,  however,  are  stated  to  have  intro- 
duced into  England  a  fashion  of  more  delicate  living 
and  solemn  banqueting  than  had  previously  been 
known  in  the  country.  The  Saxons,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  were  a  people  of  large  and  gross 
appetite,  who  spent  the  chief  part  of  the  day  at 
feasts,  in  which  excess  was  considered  to  compen- 
sate for  elegance  r  while  their  thirst  was  at  least 
commensurate  with  their  hunger;  so  that  drunk- 
enness had  become  their  national  reproach.  The 
Normans,  on  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  their 
Danish  descent,  appear  to  have,  in  a  great  degree, 
renounced  the  coarse  habits  of  their  ancestors ;  so 
that  at  their  arrival  in  England,  their  moderation 
and  refinement  in  eating  and  drinking  distinguished 
them  from  the  natives.  This  is  testified,  not  only 
by  incidental  hints  of  the  mode  of  living  that  are 
scattered  through  the  writings  of  the  period,  but  by 
the  express  testimony  of  William  of  Malmsbury. 
He  tells  us  that  the  Normans  were  delicate  in  the 
choice  of  meata  and  drinks,  but  seldom  exceeded 
the  bounds  of  temperance ;  so  that  they  lived  with 
greater  elegance,  and  at  less  expense  than  the 
English.  Peter  of  Blois,  indeed,  would  seem  to  inti- 
mate that,  by  the  time  of  Henry  H.,  they  had  con- 
siderably degenerated  in  this  particular:  he  describes 
the  knights  going  forth  to  battle  laden  with  all  kinds 
of  provisions,  carrying  cheeses  instead  of  lances,  and 
wine  skins  and  spits  instead  of  swords  and  spears. 
But  this  ludicrous  description,  which  more  than 
realizes  Falstaffs  preparations  for  the  battle  of 
Shrewsbury,  is  evidently  a  caricature.  Either  the 
worthy  archdeacon  had  established  in  his  own  mind 
a  romantic  standard  of  abstinence  with  which  the 
expeditions  of  the  period  were  incompatible,  or 
these  recreant  sons  of  chivalry  w%re  a  few  of  the 
younger  sort  whom  the  wealth  which  their  fathers 
had  won  in  England  had  excited  to  such  whimsical 
extravagance. 

The  feasts  of  the  Norman  nobles,  however,  after 
they  came  to  England,  soon  came  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  rarity  and  costliness  of  their  mate- 
rials. According  to  John  of  Salisbury,  the  Con- 
queror used  to  send  into  every  country,  from  whence 
he  collected  all  that  was  rich  and  difficult  to  be  pro- 
cured for  the  furnishing  of  his  table.  The  same 
author  also  mentions  that  he  was  present  at  a  great 
entertainment  where  there  were  served  up  the 
choicest  luxuries  of  Babylon  and  Constantinople,  of 
Palestine  and  Alexandria,  of  Tripoly,  Syria,  and 
Phenicia.  But,  still,  that  the  Normans  were  con- 
tented with  little,  compared  with  the  Saxons,  is  at- 
tested by  their  common  proverb,  which  gives  us  not 
only  the  number  of  their  meals,  but  the  hours  at 
which  they  were  eaten  : — 

Lever  a  cinque,  diner  a  nenf, 
Souper  ft  cinque,  oonoher  •  neuf, 
Fait  TiTTe  d'ant  nonante  et  nenf. 
To  nee  at  five,  to  dine  at  nine, 
To  rap  at  fire,  to  bed  at  nine, 
Makei  a  man  live  to  ninety-nine. 

Among  a  people  so  choice  in  their  diet  as  the 
Normans  are  declared  to  have  been,  we  can  ima- 
gine that  cookery,  as  a  science,  was  held  in  particu- 
lar estimation.    We  find,  accordingly,  that  some  of 
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the  English  estates  were  held  by  the  tenure  of  dress- 
ing a  particular  dish.  Among  the  dishes  of  which 
the  names  are  recorded,  we  find  Maupigirnun^ 
Diligrout^  Karumpie  ;^  but  we  are  ignorant  of  their 
particular  composition.  Indeed,  of  their  prepara- 
tions in  cookery  in  general,  nearly  all  we  know  is, 
that  rich  spices  were  plentifully  used  in  the  greater 
part  of  them.  Among  their  roost  esteemed  dainties 
seem  to  have  been  the  peacock  and  the  crane ;  the 
former  of  which  was  only  produced  at  solemn  chiv- 
alric  banquets,  while  the  latter  was  served  up  at 
the  common  meals  of  the  Norman  princes.  The 
boards  head  was  regarded  as  a  truly  regal  dish; 
and  we  are  told  that  it  was  brought  to  the  table  of 
Henry  II.  in  great  pomp  upon  the  coronation  of  his 
son,  and,  as  it  was  brought  into  the  hall,  musicians 
went  before  it  sounding  upon  their  trumpets. 

The  bread  which  was  used  was  of  various  kinds. 
The  panis  pipercUus  was  a  sort  of  spice-cake  com- 
posed of  the  finest  flour ;  and,  at  the  tables  of  the 
rich  and  noble,  simnel  and  wastel  cakes  were  also 
in  general  use.  But  while  the  finest  of  the  wheat 
was  only  used  for  the  bread  of  the  aristocracy,  the 
common  people  were  contented  with  their  brown 
bread,  made  of  rye,  oats,  and  barley.  It  is  likely 
that  the  Saxon  population  still  adhered  to  the  homely 
cookery  and  rough  dishes  of  their  ancestors. 

The  drinks  used  by  the  rich  of  both  nations  were 
spiced  wines  and  hippocras,  pigment,  morat,  and 
mead ;  while  the  poorer  classes  were  satisfied  with 
cider,  perry,  and  ale.  Excess  in  the  use  of  liquor 
still  continued  to  form  the  national  vice  of  the  Sax- 
ons, as  we  find  from  the  revival  of  the  laws  against 
"  drinking  at  pins,"  which  were  especially  directed 
against  their  rural  clergy. 

But  whatever nhe  refinements  in  Norman  gas- 
tronomy may  have  been,  we  are  justified  in  suspect- 
ing that  they  were  too  exclusively  confined  to  set 
banquets  and  solemn  occasions.  Peter  of  Blois,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  speaking  of  the  wretched  accom- 
modation afforded  to  those  unfortunate  knights  and 
nobles  who  attended  the  court  of  Henry  II.,  says, 
•*  I  often  wonder  how  one  who  has  been  used  to 
the  service  of  scholarship  and  the  camps  of  learning 
can  endure  the  annoyances  of  a  court  life.  Among 
courtiers  there  is  no  order,  no  plan,  no  moderation, 
either  in  food,  in  horse  exercise,  or  in  watchings. 
A  priest  or  a  soldier  attached  to  the  court  has  bread 
put  before  him  which  is  not  kneaded,  not  leavened, 
made  of  the  dregs  of  beer  ;  bread  like  lead,  full  of 
bran,  and  unbaked ;  wine  spoiled  either  by  being 
sour  or  mouldy,  thick,  greasy,  rancid,  tasting  of  pitch, 
and  vapid.  I  have  sometimes  seen  wine  so  full  of 
dregs  put  before  noblemen,  that  they  were  com- 
pelled rather  to  filter  than  drink  it — with  their  eyes 
shut,  and  their  teeth  closed ;  with  loathing  and 
retching.  The  beer  at  court  is  horrid  to  taste,  and 
filthy  to  look  at.  On  account  of  the  great  demand, 
meat,  whether  sweet  or  not,  is  sold  alike :  the  fish 
is  four  days  old,  yet  its  stinking  does  not  lessen  its 
price.  The  servants  care  nothing  whatever  wheth- 
er the  unlucky  guests  are  sick  or  dead,  provided 
there  are  fuller  dishes  sent  up  to  their  master^s 
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tables.  Indeed,  the  tables  are  filled  (sometimes) 
with  carrion,  and  the  guests'  stomachs  Uios  become 
the  tombs  for  those  who  die  in  the  course  of  nature. 
Indeed,  many  more  deaths  would  ensue  from  this 
putrid  food,  were  it  not  that  the  famishing  greedi- 
ness of  the  stomach  (which,  like  a  whirlpool,  wiO 
suck  in  anything),  by  the  help  of  powerful  exercise, 
gets  rid  of  everything.  But  if  the  courtiers  cannot 
have  exercise  (which  is  the  case  if  the  court  stays 
for  a  time  in  town),  some  of  them  always  stay  be- 
hind  at  the  point  of  death.*'  ^ 

We  have  seen  from  the  proverb  quoted  above, 
that  the  customary  hour  of  retiring  to  rest  in  Eng- 
land was  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening;  and  it  has 
been  commonly  supposed  that,  by  a  regulation  es- 
tablished by  the  Conqueror,  the  people  were  com- 
pelled to  put  out  their  fires  and  all  other  lights  on 
the  ringing  of  the  curfew-bell  (or  couvre-feu,  that 
is,  cover-fire),  which  took  place  at  sunset  in  sum- 
mer, and  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  winter.  But 
there  is  really  no  good  authority  for  believing  that 
any  such  regulation  as  this  was  introduced  by  the 
Conqueror.  The  curfew  appears  to  have  prevailed 
in  early  times  not  only  in  England,  but  in  Scotland, 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  perhaps  most  of  the  other 
countries  of  Europe ;  and  it  was  probably  in  use  in 
England,  as  elsewhere,  long  before  the  Normao 
Conquest  Such  a  regulation  was  rendered  expe- 
dient by  the  combustible  materials  of  which  the 
houses  were  generally  composed,  and  the  frequency 
of  conflagrations  in  the  towns  and  villages.  Not- 
withstanding the  precaution  of  the  curfew  law,  Fits- 
stephen,  in  his  account  of  London,  mentions  fre- 
quent fires  as  one  of  the  great  inconveniences  of 
the  metropolis.  It  may  be  added  that  the  curfew 
was  continued  in  England  as  a  useful  police  regula- 
tion till  after  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  the  article  of  popular  superstitions,  both  the 
Normans  and  Saxons  might  furnish  a  chapter  suf- 
ficiently copious.  From  their  northern  descent, 
their  ancient  traditions,  their  recent  and  imperfectly 
understood  Christianity,  and  the  habits  of  a  chival- 
rous life  among  the  great,  as  well  as  the  general 
rudeness  and  ignorance  of  the  common  people,  the 
path  of  their  existence  was  bestrewn  with  omens, 
prodigies,  and  superstitious  observances.  People 
were  afraid  to  meet  a  hare  in  their  path,  as  the 
omen  of  some  coming  calamity.  A  woman  with 
disheveled  hair,  a  blind  man,  a  lame  man,  or  a  monk, 
were  all,  strangely  enough,  regarded  as  equally  in- 
dicative of  misfortune.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  wolf 
happened  to  cross  them,  if  St.  Martin''8  bird  flew 
from  left  to  right,  if  they  heard  distant  thunder,  or 
met  a  humpbacked  or  leprous  man,  these  omeos 
were  considered  as  promises  of  good  fortune.* 

We  find  that  certain  particular  forms  character- 
ized the  practice  of  sepulture  at  the  present  period. 
The  nearest  relative,  as  in  the  earliest  ages  of  an- 
tiquity, closed  the  eyelids  of  the  dead.  The  face 
was  then  covered  with  a  linen  cloth,  and  afterward 
the  body  was  washed,  anointed,  and  laid  out  for 
burial.  A  suit  of  apparel  which  the  deceased  had 
been  accustomed  to  wear  frequentiy,  sufiSced  fot  a 
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shroad ;  the  body  was  carried  to  the  place  of  inter- 
ment upon  the  shoulders  of  the  mourners,  or,  when 
the  distance  was  considerable,  upon  a  sledge  or  car ; 
and,  commonly,  the  remains  were  deposited  in  the 
grave  without  the  protection  of  a  coffin.  We  do 
not  find  coffins  in  general  use  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.;  and  for  some  time  before  this  date 
they  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  people  of 
high  rank.  But  at  first  they  were  dispensed  with 
6?en  in  the  case  of  princes  themselves.  The  Con- 
queror appears  to  have  been  interred  in  this  primi- 
tive fashion,  except  that  the  grave  itself  was  a  sort 
of  chest  or  coffin  formed  of  solid  masonry.  A  more 
decent  and  respectful  ceremonial  was  observed  in 
the  funerals  of  the  succeeding  kings.  A  rude  and 
nnskilful  attempt  was  made  to  embalm  the  body  of 
Henry  I.  After  the  brains  and  bowels  had  been 
carefdlly  extracted,  it  was  saturated  with  salt,  and 
incbsed  in  a  skin  of  wool.  A  triple  funeral  graced 
the  obsequies  of  Richard  I. ;  and  Carlisle,  Fonte- 
vraud^  and  Rouen  had  each  the  honor  of  receiving 
a  portion  of  his  remains  for  sepukure.  The  body 
of  jonng  Henry,  the  junior  king  (son  of  Henry  II.), 
was  wrapped  up  in  those  Unen  clothes  that  had 
been  used  at  his  coronation,  and  upon  which  the 
sacred  oil  had  flowed.  But  the  most  splendid  of 
all  the  royal  funerals  in  England,  during  this  period, 
appears  to  have  been  that  of  Henry  II.,  which  is 
particularly  described  by  Matthew  Paris.  The 
body  was  arrayed  in  royal  robes ;  the  face  was  un- 
covered, and  the  head  was  adorned  with  a  golden 
crown ;  the  hands  were  covered  with  gloves,  and 
the  feet  with  shoes  embroidered  with  gold-work ; 
fpurs  were  buckled  to  the  heels,  and  a  sword  was 
girded  upon  the  side  of  the  dead,  while  the  fingers, 
on  one  of  which  was  a  large  ring,  were  closed  upon 
a  sceptre. 

The  royal  coffins  seem  to  have  been  lined  with 
lead ;  at  least  such  is  stated  to  have  been  the  case 
with  that  of  Stephen.  As  kings  were  thus  buried 
with  the  insignia  of  their  rank,  the  same  rule  was 


probably  followed  in  the  funerals  of  the  nobility. 
At  all  events  we  know  that  it  prevailed  in  the  sep- 
ulture of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries ;  primates,  bish- 
ops, and  abbots  were  always  placed  in  their  graves 
attired  in  their  canonical  robes,  and  having  beside 
them  the  several  symbols  of  their  rank  in  the  church.' 

Such  were  the  practices  that  generally  prevailed 
in  the  royal,  noble,  and  common  burials,  during  thiH 
period,  and  by  which  the  living  endeavored  to  dis- 
play their  respect  and  afifection  for  the  dead.  But 
the  case  was  very  different  with  those  who  died 
under  excommunication.  The  body,  now  regarded 
as  the  special  property  of  Satan,  was  viewed  witli 
fear  and  abhorrence ;  no  sacred  earth  could  receive 
it,  or  hallowed  rights  be  performed  over  it ;  it  was 
thrown  forth  like  a  poUuted  thing,  or  hurried  into 
some  obscure  spot,  and  interred  in  silence  and  se- 
crecy by  those  who  were  ashamed  of  so  humane 
and  necessary  a  deed.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  an  un- 
fortunate Templar,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  I. — 
one  Geoflrey  Mandeville,  who  had  been  excommuni- 
cated, and  who  had  died  without  being  reconciled 
to  the  church — it  is  related  that  his  brethren,  equally 
afraid  to  bury  and  unwilling  to  degrade  the  corpse 
of  their  departed  member,  adopted  a  singular  com- 
promise by  which  it  might  be  reduced  to  its  kindred 
dust  within  their  sacred  precmcts.  They  inclosed 
the  body  in  a  pipe  or  coating  of  lead,  after  which 
they  hung  it  upon  a  tree  in  the  orchard  of  the  old 
Temple.' 

It  is  chiefly,  however,  in  the  sports  and  pastimes 
followed  by  the  different  classes  of  the  people  that 
we  discern  the  spirit  of  the  national  character  and 
of  that  of  the  times.  In  an  age  of  martial  habits 
and  imperfect  civilization,  the  excitements  of  a 
game,  during  the  short  intervals  of  peace,  are  adopt- 
ed as  the  natural  substitutes  for  those  of  real  war. 
The  chase  was  pursued  by  the  Normans,  from  the 
time  they  obtained  possession  of  England,  with  an 
eagerness  to  which  the  conquered  race  owed  some 

1  Strutt's  Horda  Aogel  Cjnnan,  rol.  ii.  *  Ibid. 


HcNTmo  Stao.    Royal  MS.  2  B.  vil. 
The  nunuman,  followed  by  a  servant  on  foot  with  bow  and  arrows 


of  their  worst  sufferings.  The  history  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  New  Forest,  and  of  the  depopulation 
and  misery  wrought  by  that  act  of  despotic  power, 
has  already  been  detailed.*  The  Conqueror  was 
so  jeak)us  of  his  kingly  prerogatives  in  this,  his  fa- 
vorite recreation,  that  the  royal  chases  were  guarded 

1  See  ante,  p.  374. 
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from  the  intrusion  of  both  Saxon  and  Norman  by 
the  severest  penalties:  every  offender  detected  in 
hunting  the  king's  deer  was  subjected  to  the  loss 
of  life  or  limb ;  and  the  dog  that  strayed  into  the 
king's  inclosures  was  lamed  by  the  amputation  of 
one  of  its  claws,  unless  redeemed  by  the  owner. 
The  nobles  followed  the  example  of  their  sovereigns 
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by  surrounding  extensive  parks  with  walls,  for  the 
preservation  of  game;  in  doing  which  they  fre- 
quently, by  a  lawless  exercise  of  power,  drove  the 
unfortunate  peasantry  from  their  meadows,  fields, 
and  pasture  lands ;  and  when  these  ferocious  hunt- 
ers burst  through  inclosures  and  swept  over  corn- 
fields in  pursuit  of  the  flying  deer,  die  wretched 
cottagers  were  compeUed  to  hurry  to  their  doors 
with  provisions  and  refreshments,  lest  they  should 
be  reckoned  disaffected^  or  punished  as  traitors.^ 
The  Conqueror,  in  his  paternal  fondness  for  wild 
beasts,  is  said  to  have  collected  and  imported  many 
from  abroad,  with  which  he  stocked  the  New  Forest. 

1  W.  Newb. 


As  the  habits  and  interests,  however,  of  the  two 
races  become  more  closely  united,  the  lawlessness 
of  these  tyrannical  NiDrun>ds  was  restrained,  and 
after  the  reign  of  Rufus  the  severity  and  restrictiTe 
character  of  the  game-laws  were  considerably 
abated.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that,  by  a 
charter  of  Henry  I.,  the  citizens  of  London  were 
allowed  to  have  their  chases  to  hunt  as  well  and 
fully  as  their  ancestors  had  had,  in  the  Chiltem 
hundreds,  in  Middlesex,  and  in  Surrey.  The  Nor- 
man prelates  and  clergy,  it  would  appear  from  the 
records  of  the  times,  were  as  keen  hunters  as  the 
laity.  Females,  also,  seem  to  have  sometimes  pur- 
sued this  diversion. 


Ladibi  Huirrmo  Dbbr.    Royal  MS.  S  B.  vii. 
A  lady  seems  to  have  roused  the  deer  by  a  blast  from  a  horn,  while  another  prepares  to  discharge  aa  arrow  at  it. 


Hawking  was  another  favorite  sport  of  this  period. 
This  amusement  had  been  keenly  followed  in  Eng- 
land before  the  period  of  the  Conquest ;  so  that,  by 
some  writers,  the  cause  of  Harold^s  unfortunate 
voyage  to  Normandy  is  attributed  to  the  straying  of 
a  favorite  falcon  which  he  wished  to  recover ;  and 
in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  as  we  have  seen,  he  is 
represented  as  journeying  to  the  court  of  William 
with  one  of  those  birds  on  his  wrist.  After  the 
Conquest  the  common  people  seem  to  have  been 
prohibited  even  from  keeping  hawks ;  to  hunt  with 
them  was  considered  an  amusement  fitting  only  for 
kings  and  nobles.  Thus  those  birds  became  as  dis- 
tinct marks  of  high  rank  as  the  spurs  of  knighthood 
or  the  emblazonry  upon  a  shield.  The  nobles  ear- 
ned their  fisivorite  falcons  along  with  them  on  jour- 
neys, and  even  to  battle.    These  feelings  and  habits, 


which  at  that  time  prevailed  throughout  £uropt% 
will  account  for  the  extravagant  conduct  of  Richard 
when  he  seized  by  force,  as  already  related,  the 
splendid  hawk  of  the  peasant  in  Calabria.^ 

By  the  Great  Charter,  however,  granted  by  King 
John,  liberty  was  given  to  every  freeman  to  have  in 
his  woods  eyries  of  hawks,  spar-hawks,  falcons, 
eagles,  and  herons.  Stores  of  good  hawks  were 
generally  kept  in  the  monasteries  for  the  recreation 
of  their  reverend  inmates ;  and  many  of  the  eccle- 
siastical dignitaries  were  so  enamored  of  the  sport 
of  hawking,  that  one  of  the  favorite  topics  of  decla- 
mation with  the  censors  of  the  manners  of  the  time 
was  the  conduct  of  those  pastors  who  cared  for 
birds,  not  sheep  ( aves,  non  oves ),  and  hallooed  the 
falcon  upon  its  quarry  with  the  same  voice  that  h8<l 

1  See  ute,  p.  473. 
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been  consecrated  to  chant  the  praises  of  God.^  From 
the  gentle  exercise  which  this  sport  promoted,  it 
seems  to  have  been  endeared  not  only  to  churchmen, 
bat  also  to  the  female  sex ;  and  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury we  find  that  they  excelled  the  men  in  dexterity 
in  hawking — a  proof,  says  John  of  Salisbury,  that  it 
is  an  effeminate  amusement.  When  the  hawk  was 
carried  it  was  generally  upon  the  wrist,  which  was 
protected  by  a  thick  glove ;  the  head  of  the  bird  was 
covered  with  a  hood,  and  its  feet  were,  secured  to 
the  wrist  by  straps  of  leather  called  jesses,  and  to 
iti  legs  were  fastened  small  bells  toned  according  to 
the  musical  scale. 

Another  of  the  sports  of  the  time,  which  as  yet 
however  was  practiced  only  on  a  small  sca^e,  was 
that  of  horse-racing.  Fitzstephen  has  given  us  a 
description  of  the  London  horse-races,  which  were 
held  in  Smithfield,  then,  as  in  the  present  day,  the 
great  cattle-mart  of  the  city.  «•  When  a  race,"  he 
lays, "« is  to  be  run  by  this  sort  of  horses  (hackneys 
and  war-steeds),  and  perhaps  by  others  which  also, 
in  their  kind,  are  strong  and  fleet,  a  shout  is  imme- 
diately raised,  and  the  common  horses  are  ordered 
to  withdraw  immediately  out  of  the  way.  Three 
jockeys,  sometimes  only  two,  according  as  the  match 
is  made,  prepare  themselves  for  the  contest  (for 
such,  as  being  used  to  ride,  know  how  to  manage 
the  horses  with  judgment) :  the  grand  point  is  to 
prevent  a  competitor  from  getting  before  them. 
The  horses,  on  their  part,  are  not  without  emula- 
tion—  they  tremble,  are  impatient,  and  continually 
in  motion ;  and  at  last,  the  signal  once  given,  they 
strike,  deYOur  the  course,  hurrying  along  with  un-^ 
remitting  velocity.  Tne  jockeys,  inspired  with  the 
thoaghts  of  applause  and  the  hopes  of  victory,  clap 
spurs  to  the  willing  horses,  and  brandish  their 
whips,  and  cheer  them  with  their  cries.  You 
would  think,  according  to  Heraclitus,  that  all  things 
were  in  motion,  and  that  the  opinion  of  Zeno  was 
certainly  wrong,  as  he  held  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  motion,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  reach 
the  goal.'** 

But  the  chief  of  all  the  amusements  of  those  ages, 
and  that  which  was  the  most  characteristic  of  the 
chivalric  period,  was  the  tournament.  The  origin 
of  this  great  milltaiy  spectacle  is  lost  in  the  darkness 
of  the  middle  ages ;  but  we  find  that  tournaments 
were  practiced  in  France  and  Normandy  previous 
to  the  Norman  conquest  of  England.  It  might  have 
been  expected,  that  after  the  Norman  invasion  they 
would  have  been  speedily  established  in  England ; 
but  instead  of  this,  we  find  that  William  and  his  im- 
mediate Boceessors  absolutely  forbade  them.  The 
reason  assigned  for  this  prohibition  was,  the  expense 
and  danger  with  which  tournaments  were  attended. 
Bat  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  true  reason  was 
of  a  different  kind.  It  is  probable  that  the  Norman 
kings  apprehended  danger  from  such  concourses  as 
those  which  a  tournament  would  have  occasioned, 
where  the  hard-ruled  nobles  would  have  learned 
rheir  own  strength,  and  found  every  facility  for 
plotting  against  their  sovereign.  During  the  unset- 
tled reign  of  Stephen,  when  the  royal  authority  was 

1  Letters  of  PeUr  of  Bloif .  »  Translation  by  Pegr«.  | 


relaxed,  these  prohibitory  laws  were  disregarded, 
and  tournaments  were  frequently  held  by  the  nobil- 
ity, at  which  it  is  probable  they  alternately  conspired 
against  him  and  his  rival  Matilda,  as  circumstances 
inclined  them.  This  license,  however,  with  many 
others,  was  restrained  on  the  accession  of  Henry  II. 
He  revived  the  prohibitions  that  had  formerly  been 
in  force ;  so  that  his  sons,  when  arrived  at  manhood, 
were  obliged  to  repair  to  the  tournaments  on  the 
continent,  at  which  they  exhibited  the  reckless 
daring  of  knights-errant,  and  gathered  many  trophies 
of  their  valor  and  skill.  A  partial  revival  of  the 
tournament  took  place  ia  England  under  the  reign 
of  the  Lion-hearted  Richard.  After  his  truce  with 
the  French  king  in  1194,  he  permitted  tournaments 
to  be  held  in  his  own  kingdom,  in  consequence  of 
having  seen  the  insults  and  numerous  foils  which 
his  own  unskilful  knights  had  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  those  of  France.^  Still,  however,  this  chivalrous 
monarch  had  the  policy  to  restrict  these  dangerous 
assemblages,  so  that  they  could  only  be  held  at  five 
places  in  England,  which  were  particularly  speci- 
fied; and  as  money  was  at  all  times  welcome  to 
him,  he  contrived  that  they  should  be  conducive  to 
the  replenishment  of  his  empty  exchequer,  by  com- 
pelling  those  who  attended  them,  as  we  have  had 
occasion  to  mention  in  a  preceding  chapter,  to  pur- 
chase each  a  license,  the  price  of  which  varied  with 
the  rank  of  the  party.*  By  the  same  law,  all  for- 
eigners were  prohibited  from  entering  the  lists, 
probably  in  consequence  of  their  superior  experience 
and  skill.  From  this  era,  the  tournament  rose  in 
importance  in  England,  and  speedily  occupied  a 
prominent  place  in  the  national  institutions  and 
history. 

Durii^  the  long  interval  that  elapsed  before  these 
military  spectacles  were  sanctioned  by  law,  we  find 
that  the  young  students  of  chivalry  in  England  im- 
proved their  strength  and  skill  by  certain  military 
sports,  which  still  continued  to  be  practiced  after 
the  tournament  was  legalized.  One  of  these  was 
the  Pel  (in  Latin,  palus)^  practiced  with  a  post,  or 
the  stump  of  a  tree,  about  six  feet  in  height,  which 
the  youth,  armed  at  all  points,  attacked  vigorously 
on  foot ;  and  while  he  struck  or  thrust  at  the  diffnr- 
ent  parts  which  were  marked  to  represent  the 
head,  breast,  shoulders,  and  legs  of  an  antagonist,  ho 
was  taught  to  cover  himself  carefully  with  his  shield 
in  the  act  of  rising  to  the  blow.  Similar  to  this  was 
the  Quintain,  where  the  attack  was  made  on  horse- 
back. A  pole  or  spear  was  set  upright  in  the  ground, 
with  a  shield  strongly  bound  to  it,  and  against  this 
the  youth  tilted  with  his  lance  in  full  career,  en- 
deavoring to  burst  the  ligatures  of  the  shield,  and 
bear  it  to  the  earth.  A  steady  aim  and  a  firm  seat 
were  acquired  from  this  exercise,  a  severe  fall  being 
often  the  consequence  of  failure  in  the  attempt  to 
strike  down  the  shield.  This,  however,  at  the  best, 
was  but  a  monotonous  exercise,  and  therefore  the 
pole,  in  process  of  time,  was  supplanted  by  the  moro 
stimulating  figure  of  a  misbelieving  Saracen,  armed 
at  all  points,  and  brandishing  a  formidable  wooden 
sabre.     The  puppet  moved  freely  upon  a  pivot  or 
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Ancient  Quintain,  now  standing  on  the  Grien  of  Offham,  Kent. 


spindlOf  so  that  unless  it  was  struck  with  the  lance 
adroitly  in  the  center  of  the  face  or  breast^  it  rapidly 
revolved,  and  the  sword,  in  consequencOf  smote  the 
back  of  the  assailant  in  his  career,  amid  the  laughter 
of  the  spectators.  Every  blow  in  the  centre  of  the 
figure  was  numbered  from  one  to  three,  according 
to  its  ascertained  effectiveness  in  unhorsing  a  real 
enemy,  while  the  false  strokes  that  only  sufficed  to 
turn  the  figure  were  counted  against  the  player  as 
forfeits.  In  addition  to  these  exercises,  the^young 
squires  and  pages  were  taught  to  career  against 
each  other  with  staves  or  canes ;  and  sometimes  a 
whole  party  exhibited  on  horseback  the  various  evo- 
lutions of  a  battle,  but  without  the  blows  or  blood- 
shed of  a  tournament.  The  elegant  practice  of 
riding  at  the  ring,  which  was  an  improvement  upon 
the  quintain,  was  the  refinement  of  a  later  age.^ 

As  for  the  tournament  itself,  it  was  generally  held 
in  honor  of  some  important  event,  such  as  a  corona- 
tion, a  marriage,  or  great  national  victory ;  and  pre- 
vious to  the  celebration,  heralds  were  dispatched  in 
every  direction  to  announce  the  place  of  meeting, 
and  invite  all  good  knights  and  true  to  repair  to  the 
solemnity.  The  joyous  summons  roused  the  neigh- 
boring counties — the  hut  and  the  castle  equally  sent 
forth  their  inhabitants,  and  every  road  to  the  place 
of  meeting  was  thronged  with  those  who  repaired 
to  the  appointed  spot  as  combatamts  or  spectators. 
Even  from  distant  lands,  when  the  event  commem- 
orated was  of  general  importance,  the  noblest  in 
rank  were  accustomed  to  attend,  either  to  grace  the 
spectacle  by  their  presence,  or  win  honor  in  the 
lists.     The  space  marked  out  for  the  combat  was  a 

»  Stnitt's  Sports  of  the  English. 


level  piece  of  ground,  cleared  of  every  impediment 
that  might  annoy  the  feet  of  the  horses,  and  strongly 
paled  in,  to  prevent  the  intruskm  of  the  crowd ;  the 
inclosure  was  entered  by  two  gates,  one  of  which 
was  at  the  east,  and  the  other  at  the  west  end  of 
the  barriers ;  and  round  the  whole  paling  scaffolds 
were  erected  for  the  high-bom  dames  and  maidenfl, 
the  princes,  the  nobles,  and  the  elected  judges  of 
the  conflict.  A  throng  of  heralds,  troubadours,  and 
minstrels,  dressed  in  their  gorgeous  and  picturesque 
attire,  were  also  present  to  discharge  their  several 
offices,  and  give  order  and  solemnity  to  the  assembly. 
As  so  much  importance  was  attached  to  the  tourna- 
ment, various  precautions  were  adopted  to  prevent 
the  intrusion  of  the  unworthy ;  the  shields  of  those 
who  were  competitors  for  the  honors  of  the  combat 
were,  for  some  days  previous  to  the  event,  hung  up 
in  the  neighboring  church ;  and  if  any  candidate 
was  charged  with  an  ofi^ence  against  the  rules  of 
chivalry,  the  accusation  was  sometimes  made  by  a 
lady  touching  his  shield  with  a  wand.  Even  when 
the  lists  were  filled,  and  when  the  combats  bad 
commenced,  the  same  anxiety  was  manifested  to 
guard  the  tournament  from  profanation ;  and  if  a 
knight  behaved  himself  discourteously  to  the  assem- 
bled ladies,  or  infringed  upon  the  fair  and  chivalrous 
rules  of  encounter,  he  was  driven  from  the  inckisure 
as  a  recreant  by  the  spear-staves  of  the  combatants. 
It  sometimes  happened  that  a  favored  knight  was 
led  to  the  gate  of  the  barrier  by  the  lady  of  his  love, 
in  whose  honor  he  had  vowed  to  contend,  and  whose 
colors  he  wore  in  his  crest  and  upon  his  scarf.  Two 
different  kinds  of  fighting  were  practiced  at  the 
tournament.     The  first  was  called  justing — an  en- 
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counter  performed  with  the  fence  ;  the  second  was 
either  a  close  hand-to-hand  duel,  or  a  desperate, 
general  jtell-meUj  in  which  the  combatants,  divided 
into  two  parties,  hewed,  struck,  and  thrust  at  each 
other  with  battle-axes,  two-handed  swords,  maces, 
and  daggers.  The  simple  just  was  not  reckoned  so 
honorable  as  the  fetter  kind  of  engagement,  which 
properly  constituted  the  tournament.  The  just, 
however,  from  the  superior  grace  and  dexterity 
which  it  was  qualified  to  display,  and  perhaps  on 
account  of  its  less  hazardous  nature,  outlasted  the 
more  formidable  mSUe  of  the  tournament,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  practiced  with  sharpened  or  headless 
lances  till  a  very  fete  period.  The  chief  excellence 
of  a  combatant  in  this  kind  of  exercise  consisted  in 
bearing  the  point  of  his  spear  against  the  breast  or 
helmet  of  his  adversary,  so  as  to  throw  him  back- 
ward out  of  the  saddle  to  the  ground — or,  foiling  in 
this,  to  shiver  his  own  weapon  in  the  encounter,  by 
which  he  avoided  a  simifer  downfall  for  himself. 
The  lists,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  were 
guarded  from  intruders ;  but  every  knight  or  squire 
who  entered  them  was  allowed  to  bring  with  him  a 
page,  who  stood  aloof  from  the  contest,  and  supplied 
his  master,  at  need,  with  a  sword  or  truncheon. 

Such  were  the  fews  and  usages  of  the  tournament, 
and  the  circumstances  devised  to  give  them  splendor 
aod  importance.  We  now  proceed  to  describe  the 
encounter : — The  combatants,  in  two  parties,  having 
entered  the  barriers,  the  one  by  the  eastern,  and  the 
other  by  the  western  gate,  arranged  themselves  in 
order  for  battle ;  and  at  the  sonorous  cry  of  the 
heralds — ♦*  To  achievements !  to  achievements !" — 
they  closed  their  vizors,  couched  their  spears,  and 
impatiently  waited  the  signal  of  onset.  This  was 
given  by  die  president  dropping  his  wand  or  trun- 
cheon, and  the  trumpets  at  the  same  instant  sound- 
ing the  charge ;  and  then  commenced  the  furious 
hurtling  together  of  men  and  horses,  the  shivering 
of  spears,  and  the  clashing  of  helmets  and  shields. 
As  the  conflict  proceeded,  and  the  confusion  deep- 
ened, the  ground  was  gradually  covered  with  fallen 
knights,  some  deeply  wounded,  and  others  endea- 
voring to  continue  the  strife  on  foot ;  or,  where  they 
were  utterly  disabled,  the  pages  endeavored  to  ex- 
tricate them  from  amidst  the  rushing  and  trampling 
of  the  horses'  hoofs.  When  the  battle  had  continued 
for  some  time,  knight  after  knight  from  either  party 
might  be  seen  retiring^  to  the  palisade,  to  open  his 
avantaille,  and  take  breath  for  a  few  moments ;  and 
it  was  considered  ignoble  and  unlawful  to  assail  him 
while  so  occupied.  Ghastly  wounds,  femeness,  and 
death,  generally  summed  up  the  disasters  of  the 
<lay ;  but  victory  had  been  won,  and  the  lustre  of 
the  wreath  was  only  enhanced  by  the  blood  that 
stained  it.  At  the  close  of  each  day  (for  sometimes 
the  tournament  continued  for  several  days )  the 
names  of  those  who  had  most  distinguished  them- 
selves were  proclaimed  by  the  heralds,  and  the  re- 
wards distributed  by  the  ladies;  after  which,  the 
joys  of  the  banquet  succeeded :  the  successful  com- 
batants, after  being  unarmed  by  those  fair  hands  that 
had  distributed  the  prizes,  were  advanced  to  an 
honored  place  at  the  board,  where  their  valor  was 


commended  by  princes  and  redoubted  warriors,  and 
sung  by  attendant  minstrefe.  Such  was  the  nature 
of  that  solemn  festival,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  great  master-piece  of  chivahy,  and  by  which 
knightly  bravery  and  skill  were  improved  to  their 
utmost  capability.  The  church,  indeed,  denbunced 
the  tournament  on  account  of  the  bloodshed  with 
which  it  was  attended,  and  the  priests  directed  their 
spiritual  thunder  against  all  who  engaged  in  it  or 
favored  it ;  but  this  opposition  had  little  effect  against 
a  species  of  amusement  so  accordant  with  the  whole 
bent  of  the  spirit  and  habits  of  the  times.^ 

As  noble  birth  was  so  indispensable  a  qualification 
for  these  heroic  exercises,  that  none  under  the  rank 
of  an  esquire  could  engage  in  them,  the  yeomen  and 
burgesses  consoled  themselves  with  certain  other 
warlike  amusements,  in  all  probability  derived  from 
those  of  the  Norman  aristocracy ;  and  although  these 
homely  sports  were  inferior  in  solemnity  and  high 
excitement  to  the  tournament,  they  were  certainly 
superior  in  merriment  and  freedom.  One  of  these 
was  similar  to  the  quintain  of  the  young  nobility.  A 
pole  was  strongly  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  across  its 
top  was  fixed,  to  turn  upon  a  spindle,  a  piece  of 
wood,  having  at  one  end  of  it  a  board,  and  at  the 
other  a  sand-bag.  The  peasants  who  repaired  to 
the  sport  galloped  against  the  'quintain  by  turns, 
couching  their  staves,  and  striking  the  board  in  their 
rapid  career.  But  unless  a  dextrous  escape  imme- 
diately followed  the  blow,  the  heavy  sand-bag  at  the 
other  extremity  came  round  with  a  furious  counter- 
buff,  and  struck  the  tilter  between  the  shoulders, 
amid  the  jeers  and  shouts  of  the  spectators.  An- 
other sport  in  use  among  the  English,  and  simifer 
to  the  foregoing,  has  been  called  the  water-quintain, 
and  is  thus  described  by  Fitzstephen,  as  practiced 
by  the  Londoners.  A  shield  was  nailed  to  a  mast 
that  was  set  up  in  the  midst  of  the  Thames,  against 
which  a  boat  was  impelled  swiftly  by  vigorous  row- 
ers, and  a  man  standing  upright  in  the  stern  of  the 
boat  couched  his  fence  against  the  shield,  and  struck 
it  in  passing.  If  the  spear  shivered  while  the  cham- 
pion maintained  his  place,  the  prize  was  won;. but 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  stave  did  not  yield  to  the 
encounter,  the  boat  glided  from  beneath  his  feet, 
and  he  fell  back  into  the  water.  To  avoid  a  tragic 
dose,  however,  to  such  mirthful  exhibitions,  two 
boats  filled  with  men  were  always  in  readiness  be- 
side the  quintain,  to  rescue  the  baffled  wight.    There 

1  Mimoirea  rar  rAncienne  CheTalerie,  pftr  M.  de  St.  Pelaye. — Du* 
canga  in  Tournament.— MilW  Historj  of  ChiTalry.— Strutt'i  Sportt 
of  the  English. 
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was  also  practiced  what  may  be  called  the  water 
touraament,  io  which  the  combataats,  armed  with 
staves  and  shields,  tilted  against  each  other  in  boats, 
in  the  same  manner  as,  in  the  common  laqd  tourna- 
ment, the  knights  were  wont  to  do  qq  horseback. 
These  sports,  in  their  natural  course,  descended, 
with  the  necessary  modifications,  to  the  children, 
who  had  also  their  own  quintains,  by  which  they 
trained  themselves  to  the  exercises  of  manhood  and 
to  dexterity  in  war.  One  of  these  is  mentioned  by 
Fitzstephen.  In  winter,  he  tells  us,  the  young  boys 
tied  the  shank-bones  of  sheep  to  their  feet,  upon 
which  they  skated  along  the  ice,  and  tilted  against 
each  other  with  staves  in  full  career.  Such,  it  would 
Appear,  was  in  those  days  the  substitute  for  skates. 

In  addition  to  these  exciting  sports,  the  peasantry 
amused  themselves  with  archery,  throwing  large 
stones,  darting  spears,  wrestling,  running,  leaping, 
and  sword  and  buckler  playing ;  and  in  large  towns, 
the  citizens  frequently  diverted  themselves  with  boar 
and  bull  baiting.  Cock-fighting,  which  as  yet  had 
not  been  exalted  into  a  noble  or  even  a  manly  amuse- 
ment, was  confined  to  children.  On  the  Tuesday 
of  Shrovetide,  each  schoolboy  was  allowed  to  bring 
a  fighting-cock  to  the  school,  which  for  a  day  was 
turned  into  a  cockpit  for  the  diversion  of  the  ur- 
chins. The  game  of  football  was  general  in  England 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  seems  to  have 
possessed  equal  attractions  for  men  and  children.^ 

Of  the  sedentary  or  within-doors  amusements  that 
were  known  in  England  in  this  period,  a  very  brief 
notice  will  be  sufficient.  Among  them,  we  find  cer- 
tain diversions  then  possessing  attractions  for  per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank,  which  in  a  more  refined 
age  are  exclusively  confined  to  the  lowest  The  jug- 
gler, with  his  feats  of  dexterity  and  sleight-of-hand, 
was  an  important  personage  even  in  the  royal  court, 
when  men  had  not  yet  learned  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  natural  and  the  supernatural.  The  buf- 
foon, with  his  ribald  jests,  was  a  welcome  substitute, 
where  more  refined  wit  was  wanting,  along  with  the 
power  to  appreciate  it ;  and  the  mime,  with  his  an- 
tic personifications,  added  enjoyment  to  the  luxuries 

1  Fitntephen*!  Londun. 


of  the  feast.  To  these  may  be  added  dramatic  ex- 
hibitions. Plays  founded  upon  romantic,  historical 
or  passing  events,  were  already  represented  before 
the  nobles  and  citizens ;  but  these  primitive  attempts 
were  so  completely  in  accordance  with  the  gross- 
ness  and  licentiousness  of  the  age,  both  in  language 
and  manner  of  acting,  that  they  were  condemned 
by  the  church,  and  all  priests  were  prohibited  from 
attending  them.^  The  actors  of  those  days  appear 
to  have  strolled  from  town  to  town,  and  from  castle 
to  castle,  attended  by  a  congenial  fraternity  com- 
posed of  jongleurs,  tumblers,  dancers,  jesters,  and 
mimics.'  The  immorality  of  these  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions awoke  not  oniy  the  ire,  but  the  inventive  pow- 
ers of  the  church,  and  the  clergy  endeavored  to 
-supersede  the  secular  by  the  religious  drama;  and 
hence  the  origin  of  those  productions  called  miracles 
and  mysteries.  These  were  composed  of  scriptnral 
incidents ;  or,  as  Fitzstephen  informs  ns,  **  repre< 
sentations  of  those  miracles  that  were  wrought  by 
holy  confessors,  or  those  passions  and  sufferings  in 
which  the  martyrs  so  signaDy  displayed  their  forti- 
tude." The  actors  were  the  scholars  of  the  clergy ; 
the  church  itself  was  frequently  used  as  the  place 
of  exhibition ;  and  the  rich  vestments  and  oacred  fur- 
niture employed  in  the  church  service  were  some- 
times permitted  to  be  used  by  the  actors,  to  give 
superior  truth  and  lustre  to  their  representations. 

In  a  propensity  to  gambling,  the  Normans  and 
Saxons  equaUy  evinced  their  northern  origin :  they 
had  ten  different  games  that  were  played  with  dice; 
of  which,  however,  we  have  no  particular  account ; 
and  the  large  sums  that  were  lost,  as  well  as  Ae 
quarrels  that  were  stirred  up  by  what  the  clergy  of 
those  days  emphatically  called  the  **  damnable  art  of 
dicing,*'  may  be  surmised  from  the  curious  enact- 
ments On  this  head  by  Richard  I.  and  Philip  Augus- 
tus, on  thehr  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.'  Matthew 
Paris  also  is  careful  to  reproach  the  English  barons 
who  revolted  against  John,  with  their  fondness  for 
dice ;  and  the  same  charge  was  brought  against  the 
clergy  in  general  by  those  ecclesiastics  who  cen- 
sured the  vices  of  the  age.     The  intellectual  game 

I  J.  SarisbuT.  de  Ndgu  Cvrialiam.       *  Idem.        '  See  ante,  p.  4T4. 
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of  chess,  we  may  also  Dotice,  which  is  undoubtedly 
of  oriental  origin,  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been 
imported  into  England  and  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  in  this  period,  by  the  Crusaders.  There  is 
some  reason  however  for  believing  that  it  was  known 
to  our  Saxon  ancestors  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 


Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  bands  of 
Saxon  glee-men,  dancers,  and  jugglers,  that  traversed 
the  kingdom,  and  found  a  ready  welcome  from  btu'gher 
and  noble.  The  following  group  represents  one  of 
these  peripatetic  bands,  consisting  of  a  taborer,  a 
bagpiper,  three  dancers,  and  a  singer  or  glee-man. 


CoDimiT  Rkvkl.    Rojral  MS.  3  B.  rll. 


The  juggler  was  generally  the  superintendent  of 
the  party ;  and  his  feats  of  sleight-of-hand,  which 
ptssed  for  supernatural,  and  by  which  he  astonished 
the  unskilful  peasants  and  equally  illiterate  nobles, 
were  similar  to  those  exhibited  in  the  present  day. 


A  part  ot  the  exhibitions  of  these  jugglers  consisted 
in  feats  of  balancing,  of  which  the  following  engrav- 
ing is  a  representation.  Here,  two  men  support  a 
large  board,  on  which  a  girl  kneels,  and  balanceii 
three  swords,  resting  upon  their  hilts,  with   the 


Balancino.— Strutt,  firom  varioni  ancient  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  and  private  Collections 


points  in  contact.  The  steadiness  of  nerve  requi- 
site for  such  a  feat,  in  the  female,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  her  supporters,  is  evident  at  a  glance.  The 
other  figures  of  the  group  are  employed  in  such 
trials  of  balancing  as  are  witnessed  among  us  every 
<ity,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  person  who 
is  attempting,  in  rather  an  unfavorable  attitude,  to 
make  two  swords  stand  upright  on  the  ground.  The 
women  who  formed  a  part  of  the  juggler's  train  bal- 
anced, danced,  and  tumbled,  and  performed  those 
feats  of  agility  or  gracefulness  for  which  they  were 
better  qualified  than  the  more  robust  sex.  These 
females,  as  may  be  supposed,  were  of  very  light 
reputation,  on  which  account  the  daughter  of  He- 
rodias  was  classed  among  them  by  our  ancestors. 
When  she  procured  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist, 
she  is  said,  in  the  Saxon  translation  of  the  Gospels, 
to  have  "tumbled  before  Herod  ;*'  and  in  an  ancient 
ilhuninated  MS.,  she  is  thus  represented  at  her 
exercise,  attended  by  her  maid-servant. 


Tbb  Dauohtse  or  Hbsodiai  Tvmbuno. 
ancient  MS. 


Strutt,  from  an 


In  addition  to  such  displays  of  human  strength 
and  dexterity,  the  ingenuity  of  the  jugglers  trained 
the  inferior  animalii  to  cooperate  in  their  exhibitions : 
bears  were  taught  to  dance  and  tumble,  and  horses 
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Playinq  Monkkti  and  Bbari.    Harl.  BIS.  603.— Royal  MB.  S  B.  TiK—Bodleian  MS.  954. 


>ind  monkeys  to  imitate,  or  rather  ape,  the  actions 
of  humanity.  The  above  sketch,  copied  from  an 
ancient  MS.,  represents  a  monkey  imitating  the 
action  of  playing  on  the  harp,  and  a  second  mimick- 
ing the  violin-player;  a  third  is  riding  on  a  bear. 


which  is  dancing  to  the  imaginary  music;  and  a 
fourth  monkey  is  tumbling  under  the  directions  of 
its  teacher.  In  another  drawing  we  have  a  glee- 
woman  dancing  round  an  unmuzzled  bear,  that 
endeavors  to  seize  her,  while  the  bear-keeper  is 


Platimq  Bbars.    Harl.  MS.  603.— Rojal  MS.  3  B.  vii. 


scourging  the  animal,  and  exciting  it  to  greater  fury. 
The  docility  also  of  that  noble  animal  the  horse  did 
not  escape  the  notice  of  these  ingenious  tormentors : 


it  was  taught  to  dance,  to  fence  with  its  fore-feet 
against  a  man  armed  with  a  staff  and  buckler ;  to  put 
a  trumpet  to  its  mouth  as  if  about  to  sound  a  charge ; 


Cqubstriam  ExBRcniBa. 
Hone  tutored  to  beat  time  with  hii  fore  and  hind  feet  od  a  tabor.— Strntt,  from  an  ancimit  MS. 


and  to  beat  a  war-point  with  its  hoofs  upon  a  drum  I  been  sometimes  exhibited,  in  which  a  horse,  haltered 
or  tabor.    A  still  more  cruel  sport  appears  to  have  |  to  a  stake  or  tree,  was  baited  by  dogs. 
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UouK  Baitxho.    Royal  MS.  8  B.  tU. 


The  jugglers  also  made  the  science  of  defence  a 
part  of  their  public  exhibitions.  On  this  account 
they  are  frequently  cVUed  gladiators  by  the  writers 
of  Uie  time.  They  not  only  exhibited  feats  of  skill 
at  sword  and  buckler,  but  they  were  also  the  teach- 
ers of  the  art  of  fencing.  Fitzstephen  mentions  this 
as  a  common  exercise  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. ; 
aad  in  the  following  engravings  from  ancient  manu- 
scripts we  have  representations  of  the  principal 
wards  and  feints  that  were  practiced. 


SwoED  FioBT.    Royal  MS.  SO  E.  6. 


SwoftB  FiflBT.    Royal  MS.  14  B.  3. 


FsMCixo.  Royal  MS.  9  B.  vii. 
The  combatants  here  appear  to  be  in  right  earnest, 
and  the  kind  of  combat  in  which  they  are  engaged 
was,  no  doubt,  attended  with  some  danger.  In 
other  cases  the  mock  encounter  was  practiced  in  a 
fashion  much  less  perilous.  In  the  following  en- 
graving, two  youths,  who  appear  to  be  studying  the 


BucKLBK  Plat. 
Stnitt,  ftom  an  ancient  BIS.  In  the  Donee  Collection. 

defensive  part  of  the  science  merely,  are  crouching 
safely  behind  their  bucklers,  while  each  is  armed 
with  nothing  better  than  a  light  cudgel.  The  Sax- 
ons also  appear  to  have  learned  from  their  German 


Swoto  Daxcb.    Royal  MS«  14  E.  HI. 
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anceBtors  to  play  gracefully  with  their  weapons  in 
the  sword-dance,^  where  dexterity  could  be  exhibited 
without  dangerous  consequences.  The  sword-dance 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which  we  have  already  de- 
scribed,' continued  to  be  practiced  long  after  the 
Norman  Conquest.  In  the  foregoing  delineation,  two 
men  are  wielding  sword  and  buckler,  and  directing 
their  movements  by  the  music  of  the  bagpiper. 

I  The  ■  word-dance  described  by  Tacitos  (de  Mor.  Gennani.  c.  S4) 
was  among  naked  weapons  with  the  points  upward.  The  fashion  iu 
which  it  was  performed  by  the  Saxons  was  much  less  dangerous. 

s  See  ante,  p.  339. 


Wrestlimo.    Royal  MS.  3  B.  vU. 


Wrestling  was  also  practiced  in  various  form». 
One  mode  of  a  very  peculiar  kind  is  also  said  ti» 
have  been  in  use  among  the  ancient  Greeks.  In 
this  game,  two  persons,  mounted  each  on  the  back 
of  a  companion,  encountered  each  other  like 
knights  on  horseback;  and  he  who  could  throw 
his  antagonist  to  the  ground  was  declared  the  con- 
queror. 

Bowling  is  another  amusement  which  we  6nd 
represented  in  the  manuscripts  of  this  pencni.  Id 
the  annexed  drawing  two  small  cones  are  set  up  to 
serve  as  marks  for  the  bowl.  Similar  to  this  wb» 
the  game  of  kayles  (in  French  quilUs),  probably  of 
Norman  origin,  and  from  which  the  game  of  nine- 
pins was  perhaps  derived.  A  number  of  pins  were 
set  up — not  in  three  rows,  however,  but  in  a  line — 
and  these  the  player  endeavored  to  strike  down  by 
throwing  a  cudgel.  The  same  amusement,  with 
slight  variations,  is  common  at  our  fairs  in  the  pres- 
ent day.  Three  pins  are  placed  upright,  surmounted 
by  toys ;  at  these  the  player,  standing  at  a  consider- 
able distance,  throws  a  stick,  and  whatever  he  can 
manage  to  knock  down  becomes  his  own. 

Most  of  the  amusements  still  practiced  by  our 
peasantry  in  some  parts  of  the  country  on  the  eve 
of  All- Hallows  are  probably  much  older  than  the 
Norman,  or  even  th<)  previous   Saxon   conquest. 


BowuNO.    Royal  MS.  20  Ed.  ir. 


Katli  Pins.    Royal  MS.  2  B.  vU. 


The  following  representation  of  the  well-known 
game  of  bob-apple  is  found  in  a  manuscript  of  the 
present  period. 

While  the  prohibitions  of  their  Norman  masters 


were  so  severe  against  the  English  using  dogs  and 
hawks  for  the  purposes  of  hunting  and  fowling,  we 
may  presume  that  the  conquered  people  (when  they 
dared  to  pursue  these  sports)  would  betake  them- 
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BoB-AiTLK.    Royal  MS.  3  B.  vii. 


selves  to  gins,  snares,  and  nets.  In  the  following 
representation  we  have  birds  taken  by  the  clap-net. 
In  another  drawing  we  see  the  cross-bow  employed 
in  shooting  at  small  birds.  This  instrument  was 
introduced  into  England  by  the  Conqueror,  whose 
soldiers  did  great  execution  with  it  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings.  The  second  Council  of  Lateran  after- 
ward forbade  the  use  of  it  in  wars  between  Christian 


nations,  and  it  was,  in  consequence,  for  some  time 
laid  aside;  but  Richard  I.  reintroduced  it  in  his 
French  wars  after  his  return  from  Palestine.  His 
death,  which  took  place  soon  after  by  an  arrow  dis- 
charged from  a  crossbow,  was  of  course  considered 
as  a  judgment  which  he  had  thus  brought  upon 
himself  by  his  disregard  of  the  authority  of  the 
church. 


BiRD-CATcniNO  BT  ClapNkt.    Royil  MS.  8  B.  vil. 


Cso8i-Bow  SHOonico  at  small  Birds.    Royal  MS.  3  B.  vii. 
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T  is  DO  justification,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  the 
spirit  of  wrong  and  vio- 
lence in  which  the  en- 
terprises in  question 
may  have  originated, 
nor  any  condemnation, 
on  the  other,  of  the  re- 
sistance that  was  made 
to  them,  to  admit  that 
all  the  successive  for- 
eign conquests  of  Eng- 
land have  turned  out, 
^  in  the  end,  to  be  for- 

'  '  ^  ttmate    events  for  the 

country.  We  do  not  include  under  that  term  the 
temporary  ascendency  of  the  Danes,  which  lasted 
only  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  all,  and  was  then 
followed  by  the  reSstablishment  of  the  Saxon  power 
— although  the  country  probably  made  greater  pro- 
gress in  wealth  and  civilization,  and  enjoyed  in  every 
way  more  of  the  advantages  of  good  government, 
during  the  twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  Canute  than 
it  had  done  in  any  period  of  the  same  length  since 
tiie  death  of  the  great  Alfred ;  but,  confining  our 
view  to  the  permanent  conquests  of  the  original 
Britons  by  the  Romans, — of  die  Roman  provincials 
by  the  Saxons, — and  of  the  Saxons  by  the  Normans, 
— it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that,  of  each  of  these 
revolutions,  severe  as  was  the  immediate  suffering 
which  they  occasioned,  the  eventual  result  was  an 
immense  addition  to  the  civilization,  the  power,  and 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  country. 

It  was  by  the  Romans  that  the  arts  and  habits  of 
civilized  life  were  first  introduced  into  and  planted 
in  the  island.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that, 
but  for  their  subjugation  by  the  arms,  and  annexation 
to  the  empire  of  Rome,  the  ancient  Britons  would 
have  attained  a  condition  much  superior  to  that  of 
their  contemporaries  inhabiting  the  forests  of  Ger- 
many or  Scandinavia.  The  establishment  of  the 
Roman  dominion  substituted  for  this  state  of  rudeness 
and  comparative  destitution  an  empire  of  the  arts  and 
of  letters,  which  continued  to  flourish  unimpaired  for 
a  longer  space  of  time  than  has  elapsed  from  the  Ref- 
ormation to  the  present  day,  and  which,  even  after  its 
decay  and  ruin,  left;  behind  it  many  enduring  benefits. 
It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  the  Romanized 
Britons,  if  they  had  been  left  to  themselves  after 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  working  out  their  emancipation  from  the 
anarchy  into  which  they  were  thrown  by  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  mighty  system  of  which  they 
had  formed  a  part ;  the  stroke  of  fate  had  fallen  upon 
the  heart  of  that  system,  and  it  was  impossible  that 
any  of  its  extremities  should  escape  dissolution. 


The  Saxons  brought  along  with  them  no  new 
arts  or  additional  intellectual  culture;  they  swept 
away,  in  the  violence  of  their  first  seizure  of  the 
country,  much  of  the  civilization  that  had  previously 
been  established  in  it ;  and  they  were  indebted  for 
the  communication  of  the  light  of  religion  and  letters 
long  after  their  settlement  to  that  very  Rome  whose 
old  institutions  and  monunients  they  had  at  first 
thrown  down  and  trampled  upon.  But  they  brought 
with  them  what  was  better  than  any  literary  civili- 
zation, the  spirit,  at  least,  and  elementary  forms  of 
a  new  system  of  political  arrangements,  founded 
upon  larger  and  juster  views  of  human  rights  and 
duties,  and,  in  its  final  development,  more  favorable 
to  the  general  security  of  person  and  property,  and 
to  the  promotion  of  all  the  other  ends  of  good  gov- 
ernment and  social  union,  than  any  with  which  anti- 
quity had  been  acquainted. 

The  soil  of  the  national  character  10  to  this  day 
mainly  Saxon,  with  our  institutions,  our  manners, 
our  language,  our  literature,  and  whatever  else  has 
sprung  out  of  it.  The  conquest  of  the  country  by 
the  Saxons  has  made  its  population  in  all  things  es- 
sentially a  Teutonic  race,  and,  as  such,  partakers  io 
the  most  vigorous  and  productive  species  at  least  of 
modern  civilization.  This  is  a  distinction  which  no 
subsequent  revolutions  or  changes  have  been,  and 
which  it  is  not  probable  that  any  ever  wiD  be  able  to 
obliterate. 

But  various  causes  contributed  to  hinder  the  Sax- 
ons from  rearing  a  superstructure  of  state,  in  their 
kingdom  of  England,  of  a  height  and  proportions  at 
all  corresponding  to  the  broad  and  deep  foundations 
they  had  laid.  The  better  part  of  their  original 
energy  they  would  seem  to  have  expended  in  the 
long  and  arduous  contest  they  had  to  sustain  before 
they  made  good  their  possession  of  the  country; 
when,  after  this  was  over,  they  found  themselves  in 
the  undisturbed  occupation  and  enjoyment  of  the 
settlements  their  swords  had  won,  the  cessation  of 
the  only  excitement  to  exertion  they  had  ever  hith- 
erto known,  and  the  want,  owing  to  their  unac- 
quaintance  with  letters  and  the  arts,  of  any  new 
stimulus  to  supply  its  place,  would  naturally  have 
the  effect  of  allowing  them  to  subside  into  habits  of 
indolence  and  sensuality.  Then  followed  a  k)og 
succession  of  nyserable  contests,  sometimes  between 
one  state  and  another,  sometimes  between  adverse 
factions  in  the  same  state, — ^in  either  case  having 
almost  equally  the  rancorous  character  of  civil  strifes. 
Thus  were  consumed  three  hundred  and  fifty  yean 
of  the  six  hundred  which  make  up  what  is  commonly 
called  the  Saxon  period.  The  destructive  ravages 
of  the  Danes  extend,  with  some  interruptions,  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  remaining  two  centuries 
and  a  half:   the  several  states  had,  indeed,  been 
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consolidated  into  one  kingdom,  and  their  ferocious 
contention  with  one  another  was  at  an  end  ;  but  for 
the  greater  part  of  this  space  the  old  scene  of  blood- 
shed, desolation,  and  public  distraction  was  kept  up 
by  the  restless  plague  of  a  foreign  enemy,  either 
hovering  upon  the  coasts  and  making  descents  now 
at  one  point,  now  at  another,  throughout  their  whole 
circuit,  or  permanently  stationed  in  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom  and  sweeping  it  in  all  directions  with  fire 
And  sword.  Even  during  the  only  considerable 
interval  for  which  this  long  contest  with  the  Danes 
was  suspended,  the  space  that  elapsed  from  the  time 
Qf  Alfred  to  that  of  Ethelred,  the  numerous  foreign 
population  which  had  forced  its  way  into  the  coun- 
try was  only  kept  quiet  by  being  allowed  to  divide 
the  possession  of  it  with  its  previous  occupants. 
How  precarious  was  the  subjection  that  was  thus 
obtained  from  them  was  at  length  testified  by  the 
renewal  of  the  old  contest  between  the  two  races  in 
the  reign  of  Ethelred,  and  its  obstinate  prosecution 
by  the  Danes  till  they  placed  their  own  king  on  the 
English  throne.  In  short,  of  the  whole  six  hundred 
years  that  intervened  from  the  coming  of  the  Saxons 
to  the  coming  of  the  Normans,  the  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tnr}'  forming  the  reign  of  the  Confessor  is  almost 
the  only  portion  that  can  be  referred  to  as  that  in 
which  the  country  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  a  national 
government  and  a  united  people.  Nearly  all  the  rest 
of  the  period  was  spent  in  the  contest  of  the  invaders 
with  the  previous  inhabitants,  in  the  wars  that  the 
several  bands  of  the  invaders  afterward  carried  on 
among  themselves,  and,  finally,  in  the  long  struggle 
they  had  to  sustain  with  their  foreign  competitors 
for  the  possession  of  the  country,  the  course  of 
which  was  only  an  alternation  of  hard  fighting  and 
reluctant  concession,  of  the  din  and  confusion  of 
arms  and  of  occasional  intervals  of  an  insecure  and 
uneasy  calm,  attempted  to  be  maintained  by  truces 
and  oaths  which  quenclied  no  hostile  feeling,  and 
which  either  party  was  constantly  on  the  watch  for 
the  6rst  fair  occasion  to  break. 

It  was  impossible  that  in  such  circumstances  the 
Dational  character  should  not  have  become  deterio- 
rated, and  that  the  country  should  not  have  lagged 
behind  in  the  career  of  wealth,  of  the  arts,  of  liter- 
ature, and  of  every  other  line  of  public  prosperity 
and  greatness.  Accordingly,  at  the  era  of  the  Nor- 
man invasion,  England  was  still  a  country  of  no 
account  in  the  political  map  of  Europe.  Some 
foreign  commerce  it  was  beginning  to  have;  but 
still  its  intercourse,  either  commercial  or  of  any 
other  description,  with  other  parts  of  the  world  was 
apparently  very  limited.  A  certain  degree  of  excel- 
lence indeed  seems  to  have  been  attained  by  its 
Aftists  in  some  kinds  of  ornamental  work,  in  the  fab- 
rication of  trinkets  and  other  articles  of  luxury,  a 
taste  for  which  probably  prevailed  among  its  few 
wealthier  inhabitants, — and  on  a  first  view  we  might 
'>e  disposed  to  conjecture  that  other  and  more  ne- 
cessary descriptions  of  industry  must  needs  have 
'Jso  floarished  where  there  was  room  and  encour- 
agement for  the  exercise  of  this  species  of  refined 
nnd  expensive  ingenuity ;  but  nothing  can  be  more 
unsafe  and  fallacious  than  such  a  mode  of  inference. 


by  which  some  particular  feature  is  taken  to  indicate 
in  one  age,  or  country,  or  state  of  society,  the  same 
thing  which  it  would  indicate  in  another.  It  would 
be  quite  unwarrantable  to  assume  the  existence  of 
any  general  wealth  or  refinement  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  of  the  eleventh  century  merely  from  their 
passion  for  show  and  glitter,  which,  in  its  lower 
manifestations,  is  an  instinct  of  the  rudest  savages ; 
and,  even  when  directed  with  very  considerable 
taste,  may  coexist  both  with  the  most  imperfect  civ- 
ilization and  with  much  general  poverty  and  squalor, 
as  we  see  it  doing  in  Eastern  countries  at  the  present 
day.  No  other  species  of  art  or  manufacture,  except 
the  ordinary  trades  required  for  the  supply  of  their 
most  common  necessities,  appears  to  have  been 
practiced  among  them.  But  the  backward  and  de- 
clining condition  of  the  country  was  most  expressively 
evinced  by  the  lamentable  decay  of  all  hberal  knowl- 
edge among  all  classes  of  the  people.  The  oldest 
historians  are  unanimous  in  their  attestations  to  the 
general  ignorance  and  illiteracy  that  prevailed  among 
the  English  of  this  age.  To  the  testimony  of  Or- 
dericus  Vitalis,  which  has  been  already  adduced,^ 
may  be  added  that  of  Malmsbury,  who,  writing 
within  sixty  or  seventy  years  from  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  may  be  considered  to  speak  almost  with 
the  authority  of  a  contemporary.  He  was  an  Eng- 
lishman as  well  as  Vitalise  and,  as  he  informs  us 
himself,  as  much  a  Saxon  as  a  Norman  by  descent. 
He  assures  us  that,  when  the  Normans  first  came 
over,  the  greater  number  of  the  English  clergy  could 
hardly  read  the  churdi  service,  and  that,  as  for 
anything  like  learning,  they  were  nearly  to  a  man 
destitute  of  it :  if  any  one  of  them  understood  gram- 
mar, he  was  admired  and. wondered  at  by  the  rest 
as  a  prodigy.  The  rest  of  his  account  represents 
the  upper  classes  in  general  as  sunk  in  sloth  and 
self-indulgence,  and  addicted  to  the  coarsest  vices. 
Many  of  the  nobility,  he  says,  had  even  given  up 
attending  divine  service  in  churches  altogether,  and 
used  to  have  matins  and  mass  said  to  them  in  their 
chambers  while  they  lay  in  bed,  and  as  fast  as  the 
priests  could  hurry  them  over.  Besides  other  gross 
practices,  they  were  universally  given  to  gluttonous 
feeding  and  drunkenness,  continuing  over  their  cups 
for  whole  days  and  nights,  and  spending  all  their 
incomes  at  riotous  feasts,  where  they  ate  and  drank 
to  excess,  without  any  display  either  of  refinement 
or  of  magnificence.  The  dress,  the  houses,  and  the 
domestic  accommodations  of  the  people  of  all  ranks 
are  stated  to  have  been  mean  and  wretched  in  the 
extreme. 

Whatever  judgment  may  be  formed  as  to  the 
comparative  moral  qualities  of  the  two  races,  the 
Normans,  at  the  time  of  their  conquest  of  England, 
were  undoubtedly  much  farther  advanced  than  the 
Saxons  in  that  sort  of  cultivation  to  which  the  name 
of  civilization  is  commonly  applied.  They  introduced 
into  the  country  not  only  a  higher  learning,  but 
improved  modes  of  life.  They  set  an  example  of 
elegance  and  magnificence,  to  which  the  Saxons 
were  strangers,  in  their  festivities,  in  their  apparel, 
and  in  their  whole  expenditure.     Instead  of  wasting 

I  See  ante.  p.  563. 
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the  whole  of  their  wealth  in  eating  and  drinking, 
their  pride  was  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  it  to 
works  of  permanent  utility  or  embellishment,  to  the 
building  of  castles,  and  churches,  and  monasteries. 
The  art  of  architecture  in  England  may  be  said  to 
have  taken  its  rise  from  them.  By  them,  also,  it  is 
probable  that  the  agriculture  of  the  country  was 
rasproved,  and  its  commerce  extended.  Under  their 
government,  after  it  was  fairly  established,  the  king- 
dom for  the  first  time  had  its  natural  strength  and 
resources  turned  to  account,  and  came  to  be  recog- 
nized as  of  any  importance  in  the  political  system  of 
Europe. 

These  eventual  benefits,  however,  were  purchased 
at  a  heavy  immediate  cost.  No  national  revolution 
brought  about  by  violence  can  take  place  without 
occasioning  much  misery  to  individuals,  and  also 
giving  a  severe  shock  for  the  moment  to  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  public  interests.  But  the  Norman  con- 
quest of  England,  from  the  manner  and  circum- 
stances in  which  it  was  efifected,  swept  the  land 
with  an  uprooting  and  destructive  fury,  far  trans- 
cending that  of  ordinary  tempests  of  this  description. 
It  was  'much  more  than  a  mere  transference  of 
the  dominion  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  for- 
eigners ;  along  with  the  dominion  nearly  the  whole 
property  of  the  country  was  torn  from  its  former 
possessors,  and  seized  by  the  conquerors.  A  hand- 
ful of  aliens  not  only  wielded  the  powers  of  the 
government,  and  recast  at  will  the  whole  system  of 
the  national  institutions,  but  the  natives  were,  for 
the  roost  part,  stripped  of  their  estates  as  well  as  of 
their  political  rights,  and  driven  forth  to  destitution 
and  beggary,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  made 
to  pass  under  the  yoke.  The  distinction  of  this 
conquest  was,  that  it  was  to  an  almost  unexampled 
extent  one  of  confiscation  and  plunder.  It  was  not 
merely  the  establishment  of  a  foreign  prince  upon 
the  throne,  but  the  surrender  of  the  country  to  a 
swarm  of*  foreign  robbers,  who  divided  it  among 
them  like  so  much  spoil,  and,  settling  in  all  parts  of 
it,  treated  the  unhappy  natives  as  their  thralls.  The 
necessity  of  satisfying  the  claims  of  the  troops  of 
hungry  and  rapacious  adventurers  from  all  countries, 
by  whom  he  had  been  assisted  in  his  enterprise, 
compelled  the  Norman  thus  extravagantly  to  over- 
stretch and  abuse  even  the  hateful  rights  of  con- 
quest; and  the  system  thus  entered  upon  could 
only  be  maintained  by  a  perseverance  in  the  sternest 
and  most  grinding  tyranny.  It  was  impossible  that 
the  moderatiqn  and  clemency  with  which  William 
at  first  affected  to  treat  the  conquered  people  should 
be  long  kept  up.  His  spoliations  and  incessant  ex- 
actions could  not  fail  to  provoke  a  spirit  of  resistance, 
which  was  only  to  be  reined  in  by  the  steadiest  and 
most  determined  hand.  After  some  time,  accord- 
ingly, he  seems  to  have  thrown  away  nil  scruples, 
and,  resigning  himself  to  the  necessities  of  his  posi- 
tion and  the  current  of  events,  to  have  relinquished 
overy  view  of  governing  his  English  subjects  by 
nny  other  means  than  force  and  terror.  The  con- 
sequence was,  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
government  which,  in  so  far  as  respected  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  was  certainly  as  iron  a  desjxjt- 
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ism  as  ever  existed  in  any  country  calling  itself 
civilized. 

The  constitutional  changes  introduced  by  the 
Norman  Conquest  do  not  appear  to  have  greatly- 
altered  the  legal  position  of  the  different  ranks  of 
the  population.  The  laboring  classes,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  occupiers  and  cultivators  of  the  soil,  re- 
mained, as  before,  partly  serfs  or  bondmen,  entirely 
the  property  of  their  masters, — partly  villains,  at- 
tached to  the  estates  on  which  they  resided,  so  as 
neither  to  have  the  power  of  removing  at  their  own 
will  nor  to  be  removable  at  the  will  of  their  lord. 
Of  these  latter  there  appear  to  have  been  a  variety 
of  descriptions,  whose  conditions  and  rights  probably 
dififered  in  some  subordinate  particulars;  but  the 
distinctions  implied  by  the  various  names  which  we 
find  used  to  designate  them  are  very  imperfectly 
understood.  Some  of  them,  perhaps,  were  entitled 
only  to  a  maintenance  from  the  land, — others  to  the 
occupation  of  a  cottage, — others  to  a  certain  portion 
of  the  estate  to  cultivate  for  their  own  profit,  for  it 
would  appear  that  some  descriptions  of  the  villain? 
at  least  were  capable  of  possessing  and  accumulating 
private  property.  There  is  no  proof  that  all  of  them 
might  not  have  done  so,  although  some  classes  of 
them  may  have  been  more  advantageously  placed 
than  others  for  saving  or  otherwise  acquiring  wealth. 
Glanville,  indeed,  informs  us  that  whatever  money 
or  goods  a  villain  possessed  were  considered  by  the 
law  to  belong  to  his  lord,  and  therefore  he  could  not 
emancipate  himself,  or  purchase  his  freedom,  with 
his  own  money ;  but  all  that  can  be  meant  by  this 
is,  that  the  lord  had  perhaps  the  legal  right,  if  he 
chose,  of  taking  from  his  villain  whatever  property 
the  latter  might  have  acquired.  This  very  statement 
is  an  evidence  that  the  villain  might  possess  money 
or  other  property,  which  was  his  own  at  least  so 
long  as  his  lord  refrained  from  demanding  it.  It  is 
probable  that  custom,  if  not  the  law,  imposed  some 
limitation  upon  the  lord's  power  of  exaction,  and  that 
even  although  all  that  the  villain  had  might  strictly 
or  technically  be  said  to  belong  to  his  master,  it 
rarely  or  never  happened  that,  if  he  paid  from  hi^ 
earnings  or  his  savings  the  ordinary  dues,  he  was 
disturbed  in  the  possession  of  what  remained.  The 
great  and  conspiouous  distinction  at  all  events  of  hif! 
peculiar  position  was,  as  explained  in  the  last  book,* 
that  on  the  one  hand  he  was  bound  to  remain  on  the 
estate  on  which  he  was  bom,  and  to  perform  certain 
labors  or  services,  and  to  pay  certain  dues  to  the 
lord  or  proprietor  of  the  estate ;  and  that  on  the 
other  hand  he  could  not  be  removed  by  the  lord  from 
the  soil  to  which  he  was  thus  attached,  nor  deprived 
of  what  was  substantially  his  tenure  or  holding  in  it, 
which  no  doubt  always  implied  at  least  lodging  and 
maintenance  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  probably 
in  many  cases  more  extensive  rights.  Besides  the 
villains,  however,  there  was  a  considerable  class  of 
persons  designated  as  freemen  or  free  tenants- 
Those,  it  may  be  presumed,  were  in  no  respect 
bound  to  the  soil,  or  otherwise  subjected  to  a  quali- 
fied servitude,  as  the  villains  were.  They  held  ap- 
parently the  same  legal  position  that  all  commoners 

1  See  ante,  p.  3-iO,  Ate. 
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hold  in  the  present  day,  modified  only  by  the  very 
different  constitation  of  society  and  state  of  the 
law  generally  which  then  prevailed.  The  yillaius, 
though  by  no  means  excluded  from  the  protection 
of  the  law,  seem  not  to  have  possessed  any  political 
rights ;  these  were  exclusively  confined  to  freemen. 
They  alone  were  the  legales  homines,  or  lawful 
men,  of  whom  the  laws  and  other  writings  of  the 
time  so  often  make  mention.  Such  of  the  freemen 
as  occupied  land  which  was  not  their  own  property 
may  be  considered  as  having  nearly  corresponded  to 
oar  modem  tenantry,  in  the  popular  acceptation  of 
that  term.  The  tenants  of  those  days  again  were, 
what  tenants  still  are  in  the  language  of  the  law, 
the  proprietors  of  estates ;  and  were  called  either 
tenants-in-chief  (in  Latin  itntntes  in  capite),  by 
which  expression  were  meant  holders  under,  that 
is,  by  direct  grant  from  the  king,  or  tenants  under  a 
mesne  (that  is,  a  middle)  lord,  under  which  descrip- 
tion was  included  all  other  proprietors.  The  higher 
political  rights  seem  originally  to  have  been  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  tenants-in-chief.  The  com- 
mon freeholder,  or  freeman,  for  instance,  might  ex- 
ercise municipal  functions ;  might  be  a  deputy  from 
his  township  to  the  hundred  or  the  county-court, 
and  might  sit  upon  an  inquisition  or  jury ;  in  other 
words,  he  might  take  part  in  various  ways  in  the 
execution  or  administration  of  the  law ;  but  with  the 
making  of  the  law,  or  with  the  function  of  legisla- 
tion in  any  form,  he  seems  to  have  been  considered 
as  having  nothing  to  do.  That  was  a  right  reserved 
to  the  tenants  of  the  crown,  though  in  what  degree 
it  was  participated  in,  or  in  what  manner  exercised, 
by  ail  the  descriptions  of  persons  who  belonged  to 
that  class,  has  given  rise  to  much  difference  of  opin- 
ion. It  may  certainly  be  reasonably  doubted  if  all 
the  tenants-in-chief  were  ever  considered  as  barons, 
ID  the  sense  of  what  we  now  call  noblemen,  and 
were  summoned  as  such  to  the  meetings  of  the  great 
council  or  parliament.  It  seems  to  be  more  prob- 
able that  such  a  barony  as  entitled  to  this  privilege 
was  a  distinct  honor  conferred  by  the  crown  only 
npon  certain  of  the  tenants-in-chief.  The  others, 
who  had  no  such  privilege,  might  be  considered  as 
lesser  barons.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  existence 
of  allodial  property^  ceased  altogether  in  England 
from  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  feudal  system  was  made  com- 
plete by  the  Conqueror  assuming  to  himself  the 
dominium  directum,  or  original  and  supreme  prop- 
«*rty,  of  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  took  possession  of  the  throne.  »*  If  we 
compare  the  constitution  established  here  by  the 
Normans  with  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,*'  says  a 
learned  historian  of  this  period,  «*  the  greatest  dif- 
ference between  them  will  be  found  to  arise  from 
many  estates  which  were  allodial  being  made  feu- 
'ial,  and  from  others  which  approached  the  nearest 
to  fiefs,  and  were  indeed  of  a  feudal  nature,  but  not 
iands  of  inheritance,  being  rendered  hereditary,  and 
m  consequence  of  that  change  subjected  to  burdens 
to  which  they  had  not  been  liable  in  their  former 
"ondition."  • 


'  See  aote,  p.  230. 


»  Lrttrlton*!  Henry  II.,  toI.  ii.  p  189. 


The  sufferings  of  the  nation  under  the  Norman 
dominion,  therefore,  were  not  principally  occasioned 
by  any  new  form  or  element  of  slavery  that  was 
introduced  into  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  or 
of  society.  The  legal  restrictions  and  disabilities  by 
which  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  fettered, 
all  existed  before  the  Conquest,  nor  was  any  portion 
of  the  community  deprived  by  that  revolution  of 
rights  which  it  had  previously  exercised,  or  de- 
pressed to  a  lower  position  in  the  state  than  it  had 
previously  held.  The  laws  and  institutions  of  the 
country,  in  short,  remained  in  all  essential  respects 
nearly  the  same  as  before.  But  in  that  immature 
state  of  society  comparatively  little  of  the  substance 
of  liberty  resided  in  its  mere  forms.  As  yet  the 
spirit  in  which  the  law  was  administered  was  of 
infinitely  greater  importance  than  the  letter  of  its 
enactments.  The  government  of  the  Normans 
proved  a  yoke  of  grievous  bondage  to  the  English, 
in  manifold  ways.  First,  it  was  a  government  of 
foreigners,  and  therefore  intolerably  hateful  to  every 
feeUng  of  patriotism  and  national  honor.  Secondly, 
it  was  a  system  which  put  a  mark  of  exclusion  and 
degradation  upon  all  native  Engiishmen,  ejecting  and 
debarring  them  from  every  office  of  honor  or  profit 
in  the  state,  and  treating  them  in  every  way  as  aliens 
and  outcasts  in  their  own  land.  Thirdly,  feudalism 
now  bound  the  land,  and  all  degrees  of  men  in  it, 
with  a  much  firmer  grasp  than  formerly ;  it  was  the 
difference  between  the  waters  beginning  to  congeal, 
with  the  ice,  indeed,  floating  here  and  there  upon 
their  surface,  but  still  free  and  flowing  in  the  greater 
part,  and  their  state  when  hardened  into  one  vast 
floor  of  fixed  and  impenetrable  rock.  There  was 
no  escape  now  anywhere  from  the  embrace  and 
pressure  of  the  system, — no  retiring  out  of  its  way, 
or  assuaging  its  force  by  a  mixture  of  yielding  and 
resistance ; — the  closely  fitting  iron  bolt  was  driven 
forward  to  the  bottom  of  its  cavity,  and  crushed 
every  obstacle  to  dust.  Fourthly,  it  was  a  frightful 
national  calamity,  and  one  that,  for  the  time,  must 
have  disorganized  society  as  completely  as  the  most 
convulsive  overthrow  of  old  laws  and  institiitions 
could  have  done,  for  nearly  the  whole  body  of  the 
landed  proprietors  of  the  country  to  be  suddenly 
stripped  of  their  possessions,  and  new  families  to 
enter  everywhere  upon  the  lordship  of  the  soil  and 
of  its  cultivators.  Domesday  Book  shows  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  spoliation  of  the  natives  was  car- 
ried by  the  Norman  conquerors.  It  is  not  correct 
to  assert,  as  has  been  sometimes  done,  that  the  Eng- 
lish were  indiscrimmately  deprived  of  their  lands ; 
for  a  few  of  them  appear  to  have  been  left  in  almost 
every  county  even  as  tenants-in-chief,  and  a  consid- 
erable number  more  are  mentioned  as  holding  of 
mesne  lords.  But  still  the  deprivation  was  so  sweep- 
ing and  general  as  to  produce  nearly  the  same 
amount  of  change  and  misery  as  if  it  had  been  uni- 
versal ;  it  was  substantially  the  overthrow  of  the 
whole  or  ler  of  native  proprietors,  and  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  lordship  of  the  soil  into  new  hands. 
The  sufferings  of  ^e  numerous  individuals  who 
were  the  immediate  victims  of  this  policy,  would  be 
but  a  part  of  the  misery  it  inflicted ;  the  slMck  of 
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their  downfall  woald  be  felt  in  some  degree  by  all 
their  connections  and  dependents ;  and  in  the  violent 
and  simultaneous  tearing  asunder  of  so  many  old 
ties,  and  unlinking  of  men  from  the  anchorages  by 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  hang,  the  entire 
frame  of  society  must  have  been  loosened  and  weak- 
ened. But,  fifthly,  the  conquered  people  were 
made,  by  the  rapacity  and  incessant  exactions  of 
their  new  masters,  to  groan  under  a  permanent  load 
much  more  burdensome  and  oppressive,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  than  they  had  ever  before  experi- 
enced. Their  foreign  government  and  their  foreign 
landlords  ground  them  to  the  earth  at  the  same  time 
with  their  separate  extortions.  The  government, 
especially,  was  essentially  a  government  of  extor- 
tion aod  rapine ;  the  main  principle  upon  which  it 
was  conducted  wa^  to  wring  from  the  country  the 
utmost  revenue  it  could  be  made  to  yield ;  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  government  upon  themselves, 
again,  the  nobles  and  other  landed  proprietors  were 
compelled  in  their  turn  to  become  the  fleecers  of  all 
under  them ;  and  thus,  in  every  way,  the  mberabie 
people  were  harassed  and  robbed  of  the  earnings  of 
their  industry.  Sixthly,  there  was  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  such  terrible  excesses  of  reckless  and 
unbridled  tyranny  as  the  formation  of  the  New  For- 
est, by  which  the  government  made  open  profes- 
sion of  its  contempt  for  all  the  restraints  of  law,  and 
right,  and  common  humanity;  and  might  be  said 
actually  to  wage  unprovoked  war  upon  its  subjects. 
Finally,  there  was  the  long  succession  of  wars  that 
grew  out  of  the  Conquest, — first  between  the  two 
races  nearly  throughout  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror, 
and  afterward  between  the  two  factions  that  divided 
the  country  in  the  time  of  Stephen, — ^by  which  the 
lives  of  two  out  of  the  first  three  generations  that 
followed  the  establishment  of  the  Norman  dominion 
were  made  to  pass  in  the  sadness  of  continual  anx- 
iety and  fear,  the  land  was  everywhere  drenched 
with  blood,  and  large  districts  of  it  were  repeatedly 
laid  desolate  with  fire  and  sword. 

The  sufferings  of  the  people  from  all  these  causes 
have  been  very  imperfectly  detailed  in  the  accounts 
that  have  come  down  to  us ;  but  they  are  expres- 
sively indicated  by  the  demand  that  was  constantly 
made  for  the  restoration  of  the  laws  of  the  Con- 
fessor— ^in  other  words,  of  the  comparatively  happy 
state  of  things  that  had  existed  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Normans.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  supposed 
laws  of  the  Confessor  were  really,  as  has  been 
already  noticed,  the  laws  which  had  been  first  col- 
lected and  reduced  to  a  system  by  the  Danish  king 
Canute ;  so  that  the  popular  cry  was  the  expression 
of  a  strong  preference  even  for  the  Danish  over  the 
Norman  dominion*  And,  in  fact,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  nation  was  much  happier  under 
the  government  of  Canute  than  under  that  of  the 
Norman  Conqueror. 

Domesday  Book  also  is  the  faithful  record  both  of 
the  extent,  of  the  spoliation  which  followed  vpon  the 
Norman  Conquest,  and  of  part  of  the  general  de- 
pression of  the  national  prosperity  which  was  the 
immediate  consequence  of  that  great  revolution. 
By  the  statements  there  given,  almost  all  the  prin- 


cipal towns  throughout  the  kingdom  appear  to  have 
been  greatly  reduced  in  their  population  and  the 
number  of  houses  they  contained,  at  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  the  Conqueror,  from  their  condition  in  the 
time  of  the  Confessor;  while  the  rents,  customs, 
and  other  payments  exacted  from  them  had  been  in 
most  cases  seriously  augmented.  Part  of  this  dimi- 
nution appears  to  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
ravages  of  war  or  accidental  conflagrations — part  by 
mere  decay  and  neglect.  In  either  case  it  equally 
told  the  miseries  through  which  the  country  had 
passed,  and  the  heavy  weight  that  pressed  upon  all 
the  springs  of  the  national  industry.  This  will  be 
more  clearly  shown  by  the  enumeration  of  a  few 
particulars.  The  city  of  York — as  yet  the  only 
town  in  the  vast  county  to  which  it  gives  name — is 
set  down  as  containing,  at  the  date  of  the  survey, 
only  967  inhabited  houses  out  of  1607  which  it  had 
contained  before  the  Conquest.  Of  the  six  scjrrae, 
or  wards,  into  which  it  was  divided,  one  is  described 
as  laid  waste  for  building  the  castles,  or  military 
strongholds  for  overawing  the  town.  Beside  the 
640  houses  pulled  down  or  quite  waste,  400  others 
are  stated  to  be  so  much  decayed  as  to  be  capable 
of  paying  to  the  crown  only  an  annual  tax  of  a  penny 
each,  or  even  less.  In  Lincoln  there  were  formerl}* 
1150  inhabited  houses;  of  these,  166  were  now  kud 
waste  for  building  the  castle,  and  other  74  were  also 
in  ruins,  having  been  reduced  to  that  state  by  fire  or 
the  poverty  of  their  proprietors.  In  Dorchester,  of 
188  houses,  100  were  totally  destroyed.  In  Oxford, 
out  of  721  houses  which  the  town  formerly  con- 
tained, 478  were  so  decayed  as  not  to  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  pay  any  geld  or  tax.  In  Cambridge,  28 
houses  had  been  pulled  down  to  build  a  castle.  In 
Northampton,  of  46  houses — all  that  the  place  ap- 
pears to  have  contained — 14  were  lying  waste.  In 
many  of  the  towns  also  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  houses  were  now  occupied  by  Frenchmen,  as 
the  Normans  are  called,  who,  in  most  instances,  ap- 
pear to  have  contributed  no  part  of  the  tax  exacted 
from  the  place  by  the  crown.  Thus,  in  the  city  of 
Shrewsbury,  it  is  noted  as  a  complaint  of  the  Eng- 
lish burgesses,  that  they  were  still  compelled  to  pay 
the  whole  of  the  royal  dues  they  paid  in  the  time  of 
King  Edward,  although,  of  the  252  houses  of  which 
the  town  consisted,  there  were  51  destroyed  for  the 
earl's  castle,  and  50  others  lying  waste,  beside  43 
that  were  occupied  by  French  burgesses,  who  paid 
nothing,  and  39  given  by  the  earl  to  an  abbey,  which 
were  in  like  manner  exempted  from  taxation.  The 
annual  geld  exacted  from  this  town,  and  now,  ac- 
cording to  this  statement,  to  be  paid  by  little  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  number  of  persons  who  formerly 
contributed  to  it,  was  7L  16s.  Qd.  But  the  geld  or 
tax  paid  by  the  burgesses  was  far  from  being  the 
whole  of  what  each  town  paid  to  the  king.  From 
Shrewsbury,  for  instance,  the  entire  profits  of  thr 
crown  were  estimated  at  302.  annually.  In  Derby, 
103  houses  were  destroyed  out  of  243.  In  Ipswich. 
328  houses  are  set  down  as  now  waste,  which  had 
yielded  geld  in  the  time  of  King  Edward.  Of  210 
burgesses  which  remained  out  of  808,  100  were  so 
poor  as  to  be  able  to  pay  only  a  penny  each.     The 
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entry  respectiDg  the  dty  of  Chester  presentB  a  nure 
iii8taiice  of  a  partial  recoveiy  from  the  devastationa 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign ;  there  were,  it  is 
stated,  205  houses  lying  waste  when  the  town  came 
into  the  possession  of  Earl  Hugh,  and  it  was  worth 
only  30L ;  but  it  had  since  so  £u:  recovered  as  to  be 
fanned  from  the  earl  for  70L  and  one  mark  of  gold. 

Both  the  Conqueror  and  his  son  Henry  have  the 
character  of  having  been  strict  administrators  of 
the  laws,  and  rigoroosly  exact  and  severe  in  the 
punishment  of  offences  against  the  public  peace. 
The  Saxon  chronicler  says  that,  in  the  time  of  the 
former,  a  girl  loaded  with  gold  might  have  passed 
safely  through  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  hke 
manner  the  same  authority  tells  us,  that,  under  the 
government  of  Henry,  **  whoso  bore  his  burden  of 
gold  and  silver,  durst  no  man  say  to  him  nought  but 
good."  The  maintenance  of  so  effective  a  system 
of  police  npnst,  no  doubt,  have  made  a  great  differ- 
ence between  these  reigns  and  those  of  Rufus  and 
Stephen — in  both  of  which  robbery  ranged  the  king- 
dom almost  without  restraint,  and,  in  the  latter 
especially,  the  whole  land  was  almost  given  up  as  a 
prey  to  anarchy  and  the  power  of  the  strongest. 
But  stiJl  even  this  supremacy  of  the  law  was  in 
many  respects  an  oppressive  bondage  to  the  subject. 
In  this,  as  in  everything  else,  the  main  object  of 
the  government  was  the  protection  and  augmenta- 
tion of  the  royal  revenue ;  and  it  may  be  correctly 
enoogh  affirmed,  that  private  robbery  and  depreda- 
tion were  prohibited  and  punished  chiefly  on  the 
principle  that  no  interference  was  to  be  tolerated 
with  ike  rights  of  the  great  public  robber,  the  gov- 
ernment. Many  of  the  laws,  also,  which  were  so 
sternly  enforced,  were  in  reality  most  unjust  and 
grievous  restrictions  upon  the  people.  Of  this  char- 
acter, in  particular,  were  the  forest-laws,  which 
punished  a  trespass  upon  the  royal  hunting-grounds, 
or  the  slaughter  of  a  wild  beast,  with  the  same  pen- 
alty that  was  inflicted  upon  the  robber  or  the  mur- 
derer. And  in  all  cases  the  vengeance  of  the  law 
was  wreaked  upon  its  victims  in  a  spirit  so  precipi- 
tate, reckless,  and  merciless,  that  any  salutary  effect 
of  the  example  must  have  been,  to  a  great  extent, 
neutralized  by  its  tendency  to  harden  and  brutalize 
the  public  mind ;  and  the  most  cru^  injustice  must 
have  been  often  perpetrated  in  the  name  and  under 
the  direct  authority  of  the  law. 

Henry  I.  was  popularly  called  the  Lion  of  Jus- 
tice, and  he  well  deserved  the  name.  His  mode  of 
judicial  procedure  was  in  the  highest  degree  sum- 
mary and  sweeping.  In  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
his  reign,  for  instance,  in  a  fit  of  furious  indignation 
occasioned  by  the  continued  and  increasing  debase- 
ment of  the  coin,  he  had  all  the  moneyers  in  the 
kingdom,  to  the  number  of  more  than  fifty,  brought 
up  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  when,  after  a 
short  examination  by  the  treasurer,  they  were  all, 
<^xcept  four,  taken  one  by  one  into  an  adjoining 
apartment,  and  punished  by  having  their  right  hands 
struck  off,  and  being  otherwise  mutilated.  The 
year  before  he  had  hanged  at  one  time,  at  Huncot^ 
in  Leicestershire,  no  fewer  than  forty-four  persons, 
charged  with  highway  robbery.  Robberies,  how- 
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ever,  of  the  most  atrocioua  description  were,  dar- 
ing a  great  part  of  the  reign,  perpetrated,  without 
check,  by  die  immediate  servants,  and  it  may  be 
said  under  the  very  orders,  of  the  crown.  The  in- 
solence of  the  purveyors  and  numerous  followers 
of  the  court  in  the  royal  progresses,  is  described  by 
contemporary  writers  as  having  reached  a  height 
under  this  king  far  transcending  even  what  it  had 
attained  to  under  either  of  his  immediate  predeces- 
sors. They  used  not  only  to  enter  the  houses  of 
the  farmers  and  peasantry  without  leave  asked,  to 
take  up  their  lodgings  and  remain  as  long  as  it  suited 
them,  and  to  eat  and  drink  their  fill  of  whatever 
they  found,  but,  in  the  wantonness  of  their  ofi&cial 
license,  frequently  even  to  bum  or  otherwise  de- 
stroy what  they  could  not  consume.  At  other 
times  they  would  carry  it  away  with  them,  and  sell 
it.  If  the  owners  ventured  to  remonstrate,  their 
houses  woukl  probably  be  set  on  fire  about  their 
ears,  or  mutilation,  and  sometimes  even  death,  might 
punish  their  presumption.  Nor  was  it  their  goods 
only  that  were  plundered  or  wasted ;  the  honor  of 
their  wives  and  daughters  was  equally  a  free  prey 
to  these  swarms  of  protected  spoilers.  The  ap- 
proach of  the  king  to  any  district,  accordingly,  spread 
as  much  dread  as  couM  have  been  occasioned  by  an 
announcement  that  a  public  enemy  was  at  hand. 
The  inhabitants  were  wont  to  conceal  whatever 
they  had,  and  to  flee  to  the  woods. 

It  was  not  till  the  necessity  of  reforming  these 
frightful  abases  was  at  last  forced  upon  Henry,  by 
the  solitude  which  he  found  around  him  wherever 
he  appeared — in  other  words,  till  this  system  of 
unrestrained  rapacity  came  at  last  to  defeat  its  own 
purpose  —  that  he  had  some  of  the  delinquents 
brought  before  him,  and  punished  by  the  amputa- 
tion of  a  hand  or  a  foot,  or  the  extraction  of  one  of 
their  eyes.  Yet  the  most  unsparing  pillage  of  the 
people  in  other  forms  continued  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  reign.  Taxes  were  imposed  with  no 
reference  to  any  other  consideration  except  the 
wants  of  the  crown ;  and  the  raising  of  the  money 
was  managed  by  any  measures,  however  violent  or 
irregular,  that  would  serve  that  end.  It  is  an  affect- 
ing trait  of  the  sufferings  of  one  numerous  class  of 
the  people  which  is  recorded  by  the  historian  Ead- 
mer,  in  his  statement  that  the  peasantry  on  the 
domains  of  the  crown  would  sometimes  offer  to  give 
up  their  ploughs  to  the  king,  in  their  inability  to 
pay  the  heavy  exactions  with  which  they  were 
burdened.  These  unhappy  men,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, were  without  any  means  of  escape  from  ex- 
tortion which  thus  ground  them  to  the  earth  ;  even 
if,  in  some  cases,  they  were  not  attached  to  the  soil 
by  any  legal  bond,  they  might  still  be  considered  as 
rooted  to  it  nearly  as  much  as  the  trees  that  grew 
on  it;  for  in  that  state  of  society  there  was,  gener- 
ally speaking,  no  resource  for  the  great  body  of  the 
community  except  to  remain  in  the  sphere  in  which 
they  were  bom,  and  in  which  their  fathers  had 
moved. 

The  same  historian  paints*  in  strong  colors  the 
miseries  occasioned  by  the  oppressiveness  of  the 
general  taxes.     The  collectors,  he  says,  seemed  to 
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have  no  sense  either  of  humanity  or  justice.  It 
was  equally  unfortunate  for  a  man  to  be  possessed 
of  money  as  to  be  without  it.  In  the  latter  case, 
he  was  cast  into  prison,  or  obliged  to  flee  from  the 
country ;  or  his  goods  were  taken  and  sold,  the  very 
door  of  his  house  being  sometimes  carried  away  as 
a  punishment  for  not  satisfying  the  demand  made 
upon  him.  But^  if  he  had  money,  it  was  no  better ; 
his  wealth  was  only  a  provocation  to  the  rapacity 
of  the  government,  which  never  ceased  to  harass 
him  by  tlireats  of  prosecutions  on  unfounded  charges, 
or  by  some  of  the  other  means  of  extortion  at  its 
command,  until  it  drove  him  to  comply  with  its 
most  unjust  requisitions.  The  language  of  the 
Saxon  chronicler  is  to  the  same  purport,  and  equally 
strong.  **  God  knows,"  says  that  other  contempo- 
rary writer,  ♦♦  how  unjustly  this  miserable  people  is 
dealt  with.  First  they  are  deprived  of  their  prop- 
erty, and  then  they  are  put  to  death.  If  a  man 
possesses  anything,  it  is  taken  from  him ;  if  he  has 
nothing,  he  is  left  to  perish  by  famine." 

A  legend  respecting  Henry  I.,  which  is  related 
by  some  of  the  old  historians,  forcibly  depicts  the 
deep  sense  that  was  popularly  entertained  of  the 
tyranny  of  his  government,  and  the  fierce  hatred 
which  it  engendered  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects. 
In  the  year  1130,  as  he  was  passing  over  to  Nor- 
mandy, he  is  said  to  have  been  visited  one  night 
with  an  extraordinary  dream  or  vision.  First,  there 
gathered  around  him  a  multitude  of  countrymen, 
bearing  scythes,  spades,  and  pitch-forks,  and  with 
anger  and  threatening  in  their  countenances  :  they 
passed  away,  and  the  place  they  had  occupied  was 
filled  by  a  crowd  of  armed  soldiers  with  drawn 
swords;  the  scene  changed  again,  and  crosiered 
bishops  seemed  to  be  leaning  over  his  bed,  ready  to 
fall  upon  him,  as  if  they  meant  to  kill  him  with  their 
holy  staves.  Thus,  the  tillers  of  the  ground,  the 
military,  and  the  church — the  three  most  important 
interests  of  the  kingdom — appeared  to  have  each 
sent  its  representatives  to  reproach,  and  curse,  and 
menace  him.  We  insert  copies  of  three  ancient 
drawings,  which  are  found  accompanying  a  contem- 
porary manuscript  version  of  this  legend,  and  which, 
beside  illustrating  the  story,  will  convey  some  notion 
of  the  costume  and  general  appearance  of  the  dif- 
ferent ranks  of  men  introduced  in  it.  The  dream, 
it  may  be  added,  is  said  to  have  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  Henry.  He  awoke  in  extreme  pertur- 
bation, leaped  out  of  his  bed,  seized  his  sword,  and 
called  violently  for  his  attendants.  When  he  be- 
came more  calm  he  solemnly  resolved  upon  repent- 
ance and  amendment  of  life,  and  it  is  affirmed  that, 
from  this  time,  he  began  to  be  an  altered  man. 

The  excess  to  which  the  tyranny  of  the  crown 
was  thus  carried  probably  had  the  eflfect  of  bringing 
about,  sooner  than  it  might  otherwise  have  taken 
place,  the  commencement  of  the  intermixture  of  the 
two  races  inhabiting  the  country,  and  their  union 
into  one  nation.  It  was  not  long  after  the  Con- 
((uest,  as  we  learn  from  William  of  Malmsbury, 
before  the  superior  refinement  of  their  Norman 
masters  began  to  communicate  itself  to  the  English. 
That  historian,  who  died  in  the  reign  of  Stephen, 


after  describing  the  peculiarities  of  manners  and 
habits  which  originally  distinguished  each  people. 
teUs  us  that  this  diversity  had  become  in  great  pan 
obliterated  at  the  time  when  he  wrote.  The  Eng- 
lish had  generally  accommodated  themselves  to  thn 
customs  and  the  mode  of  living  brought  over  by  the 
Normans,  in  all  points  except  one,  their  old  habit 
of  immoderate  eating  and  drinking :  this,  which  they 
themselves  are  said  to  have  learned  from  this  Danes, 
the  Normans  had  now  acquired  from  them.  The 
two  races  must,  therefore,  have  come,  by  this  time, 
to  live  with  each  other  in  common  and  familiar  as- 
sociation. The  name  of  Englishman,  it  appears, 
had  also  now  ceased  to  be  what  it  was  esteemed  in 
the  reign  of  the  Conqueror — a  term  of  degradation 
and  reproach.  It  was  assumed  even  by  the  barons, 
and  others  of  Norman  lineage,  as  their  proper  ap- 
pellation, under  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  great  body  of  the 
population  in  demanding  the  restoration  of  the  old 
Saxon  laws  and  customs.  By  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
the  English  had  begun  to  be  readmitted  to  offices 
of  honor  and  profit  in  the  state,  and  intermarriages 
had  taken  place  between  the  two  races  to  a  great 
extent.  The  historian  Ailred,  who  lived  in  that 
reign,  observes  that  England  had  now,  not  only  a 
king,  but  many  bishops  and  abbots,  many  great  earb 
and  noble  knights,  who,  being  descended  both  from 
the  Norman  and  English  blood,  were  an  honor  to 
the  one  and  a  comfort  to  the  other.  But  the  most 
distinct  statement  of  the  general  intermixture  of 
the  two  races  that  had  by  this  time  taken  place  is 
found  in  a  remarkable  passage  of  the  Dialogue  on 
the  Exchequer,  in  relation  to  the  old  legal  custom 
of  what  were  called  presentments  of  Englishry.  A 
presentment  of  Englishry  was  the  return  of  an  in- 
quisition held  upon  the  body  of  a  person  found  slain, 
when  the  author  of  the  slaughter  could  not  be  dis- 
covered, declaring  him  to  have  beep  an  English- 
man ;  in  which  case  the  vill  or  hundred  was  excused 
from  a  heavy  amerciament,  which  it  would  other- 
wise have  had  to  pay,  by  a  law  said  to  have  been 
first  introduced  by  Canute  for  the  protection  of  his 
Danish  countrymen,  and  which  was  afterward  con- 
tinued or  revived  by  William  the  Conqueror  for 
the  security  of  the  Normans.  But  now,  says  the 
writer  of  the  Dialogue,  by  reason  of  the  English 
and  Normans  dwelling  together,  and  constantly  in- 
termarrying, the  two  nations  are  so  completely 
mixed  one  with  the  other,  that,  in  so  far  as  regards 
the  portion  of  the  community  that  is  free,  it  can 
scarcely  any  longer  be  ascertained  who  is  of  Eng- 
lish, who  of  Norman  descent.  The  villains  attached 
to  the  soil,  however,  it  is  added,  were  still  an  ex- 
ception ;  they  remained  of  unmixed  Saxon  blood— 
a  statement,  by  the  way,  from  which  we  may  gather 
that  it  was  not  usual  for  marriages  to  take  place 
between  the  villains  and  persons  in  a  state  of  free- 
dom ;  that  such  marriages  sometimes  happened  we 
know,  from  the  provisions  made  by  law  respecting 
their  issue.  The  consequence  of  the  state  of  thing!< 
which  had  thus  arisen,  the  writer  of  the  Dialogue 
concludes  by  informing  us,  was,  that,  except  it  were 
a  villain,  the  case  of  every  person  found  secretly 
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slain  was  considered  to  be  murder — that  is  to  say, 
was  punished  by  the  imposition  of  the  fine  upon 
the  neighborhood,  for  that  was  then  the  meaning 
of  the  word  which  we  now  use  for  the  highest  de- 
gree of  the  illegal  shedding  of  blood.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  sake  of  the  revenue  which  accrued  to 
the  crown  from  these  amerciaments,  the  directly 
opposite  result  would  seem  to  be  that  which  should 
have  most  naturally  flowed  from  the  general  oblit- 
eration of  the  old  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  two  races ;  all  persons  found  secretly  slain  should 
have  been  assumed  to  be  English,  and  the  fine  upon 
the  neighborhood  remitted.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
nearly  two  centuries  after  this  time  that  presenta- 
tions of  Englishry  were  formally  abolished  by  statute. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  national  char- 
acter was  decidedly  improved  on  the  whole  by  this 
mixture  of  new  blood  with  that  of  the  old  Saxon 
population  of  the  country.  The  Saxon  solidity  was 
brightened,  and  its  tendency  to  decline  into  heavi- 
ness and  coarseness  checked  by  an  infusion  of  the 
more  fiery  temperament  and  more  brilliant  qualities 
of  the  Norman  race.  The  Celtic  tincture  which 
was  thus  introduced  into  the  pure  Teutonic  blood 
of  the  Saxons  was,  however,  but  very  slight ;  for 
the  Normans  were  but  half  Frenchmen,  and  the 
French  themselves  were  but  half  Gauls.     The  sub- 


stance of  the  English  character,  therefore,  remained 
thoroughly  Teutonic  as  before,  though  lighted  up 
with  something  of  a  more  refined  animation.  But 
the  perfect  produce  of  this  chemistry  was  a  result 
not  to  be  realized  till  a  distant  period ;  the  conse- 
quences of  the  oblivion  by  the  two  races  of  their 
old  animosities,  and  their  coalescence  into  one  na- 
tion, were  evidenced  for  the  present  chiefly  in  the 
favorable  change  that  followed  in  their  political  and 
social  circumstances.  The  government,  indeed, 
still  continued  to  be  in  many  respects  an  oppressive 
tyranny:  its  spirit,  and  also  to  a  great  extent  its 
power,  was  still  despotic ;  the  law  was  a  most  im- 
perfect protection  for  either  the  property  or  the 
liberty  of  the  subject ;  witness,  to  mention  do  other 
instances  of  its  scandalous  insufficiency  and  barbar- 
ism, the  right  which  it  appears  was  still  left  to  the 
crown,  and  not  unfrequently  exercised  by  it  even  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  of  not  only  punishing  the 
individual  himself  who  might  have  been  found  guilty 
of  certain  crimes,  but  also  sending  into  banishment 
all  his  innocent  relations.  Henry,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, in  1165,  banished  out  of  England,  by  a 
general  sentence,  all  the  relations,  friends,  and  con- 
nections of  Thomas  &  Becket,  to  the  number  of 
nearly  four  hundred  persons,  without  distinction  of 
sex  or  age ;  even  infants  at  the  breast,  as  we  learn 
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both  from  Becket's  own  letters  and  from  his  biogra^ 
pher,  Fitzstephen,  were  not  excepted.  What  lib- 
erty, or  what  law  deserving  the  name,  could  there 
be  said  to  exist  in  a  country  where  so  enormous  a 
stretch  of  arbitrary  power  could  be  tolerated  ?  Many 
of  the  other  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  indeed,  were 
utterly  incompatible  with  a  state  of  general  security 
and  freedom.  Yet  from  this  time  the  spirit  of  re- 
sistance to  bad  government,  however  inefidcient  as 
yet  for  the  prevention  of  numerous  abuses,  was  at 
least  a  national  spirit.  It  was  no  longer  the  mere 
feeling  of  a  part  of  the  people  either  actually  con- 
tending in  arms  with  the  rest,  or  only  kept  down 
by  force  and  fear ;  it  was  no  longer  a  sentiment  of 
disaflfection  or  open  rebellion ;  the  classes  naturally 
most  attached  to  the  existing  government,  and  most 


interested  in  its  preservation,  shared  equally  with 
their  fellow-subjects  in  the  desire  for  good  laws 
and  a  just  administration  of  them.  The  Saxoos 
had  ceased  to  be  rebels ;  the  Normans  had  ceased 
to  be  conquerors;  both,  united  under  the  common 
name  of  Englishmen,  had  come  to  feel  that  they 
had  the  same  interests  and  the  same  rights.  Their 
union,  as  has  been  just  observed,  did  not  at  first 
enable  them  always  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  the 
crown ;  that  power  would  still,  on  occasion,  break 
through  all  restraints ;  but  yet,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, a  considerable  degree  of  moderation  and 
good  government  was  enforced.  The  government 
of  Henry  II.,  for  instance,  was  undoubtedly  an  in- 
finite improvement  on  that  of  his  grandfather.  At 
first  this  practical  amelioration  was  nearly  all  that 
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the  kingdom  followed  in  due  course:  when  King 
John  attempted  to  renew  the  arbitrary  rule  of 
the  Conqueror  and  his  sons,  he  found  that  he  had 
neither  the  same  kind  of  resistance  to  encounter, 
nor  the  same  support  to  lean  upon ;  the  Norman 
party  was  not  now  to  be  wielded  as  an  instrument 
for  beating  down  the  English ;  his  tyrannical  pro- 
ceedings were  as  little  agreeable  to  the  former  as 
to  the  latter;  and  they  soon  gave  proof  of  their 
combined  strength,  and  of  the  birth  of  a  power 
which  hitherto  had  not  showed  itself  in  the  state, 
hj  not  only  stopping  him  in  his  course  of  insolent 
aggression  and  outrage,  but  by  proceeding  to  extract 
some  and  to  pare  down  others  of  the  mischievous 
prerogatives  through  which  he  had  been  enabled 
to  perpetrate  the  wrongs  thus  put  an  end  to.  For 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  gained,  and  its  glorious 
memory  as  the  first  victory  of  the  nation  over  the 
old  despotism  of  the  crown,  even  more  than  for 
any  of  the  provisions  contained  in  it,  Magna 
Charta  is  worthy  to  stand  in  the  front  of  the 
Statute  Book,  and  to  be  regarded  as  having  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  liberties  of  England. 

The  precise  information  that  has  come  down  to 
at  respectiDg  the  social  statistics  of  this  period, 
amounts  only  to  a  few  scattered  &cts,  from  which 
scarcely  any  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  people.  We  have  not  as  yet 
arrived  at  the  age  of  regular  and  official  records ;  we 
have  only  the  occasional  notices  incidentaUy  let  fall 
by  the  chroniclers  while  pursuing  their  main  subject 
—the  course  of  public  afftiirs.  Most  of  these  notices 
that  throw  any  light  upon  the  important  point  of 
the  price  of  commodities  and  of  labor  have  been 
'  collected  by  Bishop  Fleetwood,  in  the  *•  Chronicon 
Preciosum,"  by  Sir  Frederick  Eden,  in  his  **  State 
of  the  Poor,**  and  by  Mr.  Macpherson,  in  his  "An- 
nals of  Commerce."  Their  number,  as  we  have 
aaid,  is  veiy  mconsiderable ;  and,  few  as  they  are, 
they  are  for  the  most  pert  of  little  vahie.  "  The 
seconnts,  for  instance,"  as  is  observed  by  one  of  the 
writers  we  have  just  named,  "of  the  prices  of  grain, 
are  in  general  only  those  which,  from  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  time,  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  annalist ;  they  are  usually  the  prices  in  dearths 
and  famines,  or  in  years  of  extraordinary  cheapness ; 
uid  are,  therefore,  no  very  accurate  criterion  of  the 
mean  or  ordinary  price :  it  is  often  impossible  to  as- 
certain the  capacity  of  the  measures  that  were  used, 
or  to  point  out  the  places  where  the  prices  were 
taken.  In  the  distracted  state  of  the  country  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  the  intercourse 
between  the  dififerent  parts  of  the  ishind  was  inter- 
rupted ;  the  want  of  good  roads,  an  injudicious  sys- 
tem of  agriculture,  and  the  desohiting  incursions  of 
rival  barons,  often  prevented  one  part  of  the  kingdom, 
where  the  crop  was  scanty,  from  being  supplied 
with  the  superabundant  produce  of  another.  It  is 
further  to  be  remarked,  that,  in  stating  both  the 
prices  of  labor  and  commodities,  authors  have  often 
been  misled  by  the  composition-price  agreed  upon 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  perhaps  according 
to  some  ancient  valuation.  In  some  instances  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  whether  the  rent  of  land,  as 


stated  in  ancient  records,  is  the  whole  benefit  the 
landlord  received,  or  whether  the  personal  services 
of  the  tenant  did  not  constitute  by  far  the  most  val- 
uable part ;  in  others,  whether  the  price  of  grain  is 
the  price  for  which  it  sold  in  the  market,  or  the 
quota  which  in  ancient  times  tenants  paid  to  their 
landlords  in  lieu  of  a  rent  in  kind,  and  which  was 
always  much  below  the  market  price.*'^  To  these 
sources  of  faUacy  may  be  added  the  chances  of  a 
corrupt  text,  which  are  very  great  wherever  figures 
are  concerned,  and  the  occasional  contradictions 
between  one  authority  and  another,  or  even  some- 
times between  two  statements  of  the  same  writer. 
The  value  of  the  money  of  the  present  period, 
or  rather  the  quantity  of  silver  contained  in  each 
denomination,  has  been  expbiined  in  a  preceding 
chapter.' 

The  price  which,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
chiefly  regulates  all  other  prices,  or  sympathizes 
with  them  where  it  does  not  regulate  them,  is  the 
price  of  labor.  But,  in  regard  to  that  in  the  present 
period,  our  information  is  hardly  worth  anything. 
It  appears,  however,  to  have  varied  from  about  three 
farthings  to  a  penny  a  day,  with  victuals.  Thus,  in 
1126,  the  wages  of  the  common  servants,  employed 
at  the  abbey  of  Peterborough,  are  stated  to  have 
been  ll.  45.  Ad.  yearly,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  about 
three  farthings  a  day.  The  abbey  baker  had  the 
same  wages,  with  bread  and  beer ;  but  what  we  are 
to  infer  from  this  probably  is,  not  that  the  other  ser- 
vants had  no  victuals,  but  that  bread  (that  is,  wheaten 
bread)  and  beer  were  not  allowed  them  as  a  part  of 
their  fare.  In  1173,  the  subsistence  of  a  footman 
for  one  day  is  set  down  at  twopence,  which  makes 
about  3^  in  the  year;  so  that  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  the  1^  45.  Ad.  was  the  whole  that  do- 
mestic servants  received.  The  entire  yearly  gains 
of  persons  of  this  class  may  probably  be  taken  as 
amounting  to  about  4^  Labor  of  a  higher  kind  was 
of  course  better  paid.  By  the  old  Scottish  burgh 
laws,  which  may  be  referred  to  about  the  middle  of 
this  century,  it  is  enacted,  that  a  butcher,  for  slaugh- 
tering an  ox,  or  a  cow,  or  a  hog,  or  five  sheep,  should 
be  paid  a  halfpenny,  with  victuals,  while  employed. 
Supposing  the  work  stated  to  be  that  of  half  a  day, 
the  butcher's  annual  earnings  in  money  would  amount 
to  about  12.  105.  6d. ;  and,  if  he  was  allowed  pro- 
visions at  the  same  rate  with  a  fiM>tman  or  common 
domestic  servant,  his  entire  yearly  income  would 
amount  to  about  Al.  105.,  or,  in  quantity  of  silver,  to 
about  13^  of  our  present  money. 

The  prices  of  grain  were  wont  to  vary  excessively, 
not  only  in  different  years,  but  even  at  different 
periods  of  the  same  year.  Stow  asserts  that,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  usual  price  of  wheat  was  l5., 
and  of  oats  Ad*  the  quarter ;  but  no  contemporary 
notice  places  it  nearly  so  low.  In  scarce  years  the 
price  of  wheat  is  stated  to  have  sometimes  risen  to 
a  pound.  If  we  take  it  as  averaging  45.,  the  yearly 
gains  of  the  butcher  would  purchase  about  twenty- 
three  quarters  of  wheat,  which,  estimating  the  wheat 
at  about  505.  the  quarter,  would  now  make  an  in- 

^  Eden's  State  of  the  Poor,  toI.  iii.,  Appendix,  p.  t1 
*  See  ante,  p.  574. 
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come  of  between  bOL  end  602.  Nothing,  however, 
can  possibly  be  more  uncertain  than  such  a  deduc- 
tion as  this.  Every  element  and  step  of  it  is  tainted 
with  uncertainty. 

The  prices  of  many  other  kinds  of  provisions  were 
low  in  comparison  with  that  which  we  haVe  as- 
sumed for  wheat.  Thus,  in  1185,  we  find  hens 
rated  at  a  halfpenny  each ;  sheep  at  about  5^d, ; 
rams  at  &d> ;  hogs  at  Is. ;  oxen  at  5«.  6d, ;  cows  at 
about  45.  6d. ;  breeding- mares  at  less  than  3«.  At 
these  rates,  the  expense  of  a  day*s  maintenance  of 
a  man-servant  at  2d.  would  be  equivalent  to  the  value 
of  four  hens,  and  of  more  than  a  third  of  a  sheep. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  how  greatly  these  and 
the  other  proportions  deducible  from  the  account 
differ  from  (hose  that  now  subsist.  In  the  year  1205, 
ngain,  we  find  ten  capital  horses  rated  at  201.  each, 
or  nearly  602.  of  our  present  money. 

Of  the  prices  of  other  commodities  we  liave  very 
few  notices.  In  1172,  twenty-five  ells  of  scarlet 
cloth,  bought  for  the  king,  tost  5^.  6d.  the  ell ;  and 
twenty-six  ells  of  green,  2«.  lOd.  the  ell.  Ten  pairs 
of  boots  for  his  majesty  at  the  same  time  cost  Is.  6d. 
each.  In  1212,  a  pair  of  Cordovan  boots  for  the 
king  are  charged  at  2s.  6d. ;  and  a  pair  of  what  are 
called  single  boots,  at  only  7d.  About  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  the  price  of  the  tun  of  French 
wine  appears  to  have  varied  from  about  12,  to 
12.  65.  8d.  A  sack  of  wool  about  the  same  time  cost 
32. 65. 8d.  The  expense  of  the  building  of  two  arches 
of  London  Bridge  in  1140,  was  252.  A  few  years 
later,  a  piece  of  ground,  with  a  stone  house  on  it, 
in  the  city  of  London,  was  sold  for  22.,  beside  a  rent 
in  perpetuity  of  65.  8d.  It  is  evident  that,  by  an 
uppeal  to  these  various  prices,  the  value  of  money 
in  the  twelfth  century  might  be  made  out  to  bear 
any  proportion  to  its  value  in  the  present  day  that 
the  fancy  of  the  calculator  might  prefer,  or  that  it 
might  best  suit  his  particular  object  to  fix  upon. 

The  most  curious  illustrations  we  possess  of  the 
social  life  of  this  period,  and  the  point  to- which  civ- 
ilization had  attained  in  England,  are  afiforded  by 
some  of  the  facts  mentioned  in  Fitz8tephen*s  account 
of  London.  According  to  this  writer,  for  instance, 
the  English  capital  had  already  its  sewers  and  aque- 
ducts in  the  streets  {eluvies  tt  aquedttctiu  in  vicis). 
He  speaks  of  the  comfort  of  a  residence  in  the  place, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country,  in  very 
glowing  terms.  It  was  encompassed,  he  tells  us,  on 
the  north  side,  by  **  corn-fields,  pastures,  and  de- 
lightful meadows ;"  and  these  fields,  he  adds,  **  are 
by  no  means  hungry  gravel  or  barren  sands,  but  may 
vie  with  the  fertile  plains  of  Asia,  as  capable  of  pro- 
.ducing  the  most  luxuriant  crops,  and  filling  the  barns 
4)f  the  herds  and  farmers  with  Ceres'  golden  sheaf.*' 
»»  The  city,  on  the  whole,"  he  proceeds,  •»  is  doubt- 
;ieBS  most  charming — at  least,  when  it  has  the  hap- 


piness of  being  well  governed."  **•  The  two  only 
inconveniences  of  London,"  he  afterward  informs 
us,  **  ar^  the  excessive  drinking  of  some  foolish  peo- 
ple, and  the  frequent  fires."  «« To  all  that  has  been 
said,"  he  concluded,  '« I  may  add,  that  almost  all  the 
bishops,  abbots,  and  great  men  of  this  kingdom,  are, 
in  a  manner,  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  London,  as 
having  their  respective  and  not  inelegant  habitations 
there,  to  which  they  resort,  and  where  their  dis- 
bursements and  expenses  are  not  sparing,  whenever 
they  are  summoned  thither  from  the  countiy,  to 
attend  councils  and  solemn  meetings,  by  the  king  or 
their  metropolitan,  or  are  compelled  to  repair  tluther 
for  the  prosecution  of  their  own  proper  business." 
But  the  most  remarkable  passage  in  the  account  is 
the  description  he  gives  of  a  sort  of  public  eating- 
house,  or  cook's  shop  (publica  coquina),  which  was  es- 
tablished on  the  bank  of  the  river.  **  Here," he  says, 
"  according  to  the  season,  you  may  find  victuals  of  all 
kinds,  roasted,  baked,  fried,  and  boiled ;  fish,  large 
and  small ;  and  coarse  viands  for  the  poorer  sort,  and 
more  delicate  ones  for  the  rich,  such  as  venison, 
fowls,  and  small  birds.  In  case  a  friend  should  ar^ 
rive  at  a  citizen's  honse  much  wearied  with  his 
journey,  and  chooses  not  to  wait,  ahungered  as  he 
is,  for  the  buying  and  cooking  of  meats, — 

'  Daat  famoli  mftaibas  Ijmphw  puwiqne  canitfris.* — 

uBa.  i.  705. 
The  water's  senred,  the  breed*!  in  baskets  brooffht ; 

and  recourse  is  immediately  had  to  the  bank  above- 
mentioned,  where  everything  desirable  is  instantly 
procured.  No  number  so  great,  of  knights  or 
strangers,  can  either  enter  the  city  at  any  hour  of 
day  or  night,  or  leave  it,  but  all  may  be  supplied 
with  provisions ;  so  that  those  have  no  occasion  to 
fast  too  long,  nor  these,  to  depart  the  city  without 
their  dinner.  To  this  place,  if  they  are  so  disposed, 
they  resort,  and  there  tiiey  regale  themselves,  every 
man  according  to  his  abilities.  Thos^  who  have  a 
mind  to  indulge  need  not  hanker  after  sturgeon,  or  a 
Guinea-fowl,  or  a  gelinote  de  bois  (a  particularly  del- 
icate bird),  for  there  are  delicacies  enough  to  gratify 
their  palates.  It  is  a  pubhc  eating-house,  and  is  both 
highly  convenient  and  useful  to  the  city,  and  is  a 
clear  proof  of  its  civilization."^  We  may  smile  at 
this  notion  of  civilization,  and  at  the  instance  selected 
to  set  forth  the  wealth  and  preeminence  of  London 
at  this  early  .period ;  but,  after  all,  the  establishment 
here  described  is  highly  interesting,  as  an  indication 
of  the  growing  importance  of  the  more  numerous 
classes,  and  as  the  commencement  of  that  extended 
system  of  public  accommodations  of  all  kinds, 
which,  far  more  than  the  palaces  of  her  grandees, 
has  since  made  our  noble  capital  the  Queen  of 
Cities. 

>  Fitzstepben's  Deecription  of  the  City  of  London,  newly  translated. 
(By  Pcgge.)    4to.  Land.  177S. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
NARRATIVE  OF  CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  TRANSACTIONS. 


HENRT  III.,    SURIVAMED   OF  WIlfCHESTER. 


^^^ 


^,  S  soon  as  they  had  bn- 
,  ried  John  at  Worces- 
ter, the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, the  Marshal 
of  England,  marched 
'^  with  the  royal  army 
-  and  Prince  Henry, 
the  deceased  king*8 
I  eldest  son,  to  the  city 
of  Gloucester.  On  the 
day  after  their  arrival, 
being  the  feast  of  St. 
Simon  and  St.  Jude, 
October  28th,  1216, 
Henry  was  crowned  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Gloucester,  by  Gualo, 
the  Pope's  legate,  whose  services  in  supporting  the 
royal  cause  were  of  great  value  and  efficacy.  The 
ceremony  was  precipitated:  no  English  bishops 
were  present  except  those  of  Winchester,  Bath, 
and  Worcester;  no  lay  nobles  save  the  earls  of 
Chester,  Pembroke,  and  Ferrers,  and  four  barons. 
The  scanty  retinue  was  completed  by  a  few  abbots 
and  priors.  The  prince  took  the  usual  oaths  «•  upon 
the  gospels  and  relics  of  saints.*'  The  crown  had 
been  lost,  with  the  rest  of  the  regalia,  in  the  Wash, 
and,  instead  of  it,  Gualo  put  a  plain  ring  of  gold  on 
his  head.     Henry  was  only  ten  years  old  when  he 


went  through  these  solemnities,  without  under- 
standing them.  It  required  no  great  force  or' per- 
suasion to  induce  him  to  consent  to  do  homage  to 
the  Pope  for  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  swear  to 
pay  the  thousand  marks  a  year,  which  his  father 
had  promised.  .  The  clergy  of  Westminster  and 
Canterbury,  who  considered  their  rights  invaded 
by  this  hurried  and  informal  coronation,  appealed 
to  Rome  for  redress :  Gualo  excommunicated  the 
appellants,  who,  however,  persevered;  and  this 
matter  occasioned  considerable  trouble,  which  did 
not  end  till  the  ceremony  was  repeated  in  a  more 
regular  manner. 

A  great  council  was  held  at  Bristol  on  the  11th  of 
November  following ;  and  there  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke was  chosen  Protector,  with  the  title  of  Rector 
Regis  et  Regni.  His  pure  character  and  many 
eminent  qualities — ^his  temper,  prudence,  and  con- 
ciliating manners — his  experience  in  public  affairs 
and  his  military  skill,  all  seemed  to  point  him  out  as 
the  most  eligible  person ;  but  some  jealousies  arose 
on  the  part  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chester,  and  Pem- 
broke did  not  assume  the  style  of  **  Rector*'  till  the 
end  of  the  month  of  November.  At  the  same  great 
council  of  Bristol  Magna  Charta  was  carefully,  and, 
on  the  whole,  skilfully  revised,  with  the  view  of 
satisfying  the  demands  of  the  barons  who  adhered 
to  Louis,  without  sacrificing  the  royal  prerogative. 
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These  measuree,  however,  were  not  considered 
coDcloflive,  for  Pembroke  prudently  left  seveml 
ciaases  open  for  future  discussion,  when  all  the 
barons  of  the  kingdom  should  be  reconciled,  and 
should  meet  again  in  one  council.  As  yet  the  greater 
number  of  the  nobles  were  on  the  side  of  Louis, 
who  not  only  hekl  London  and  the  rich  prorinces 
of  the  south,  but  was  powerful  both  in  the  north 
and  the  west,  where  the  King  of  Scotland  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  supported  his  cause.' 

When  Louis  learned  the  death  of  John  he  fan- 
cied that  all  opposition  would  presently  cease.  To 
take  advantage  of  the  consternation  which  he  fan- 
cied must  preTail  among  the  royal  party,  he  again 
pressed  the  siege  of  Dover  Castle  with  great  vigor, 
and,  finding  himself  still  incapable  of  taking  it  by 
force,  he  skilfully  worked  upon  the  fears  and  mis- 
givings of  the  garrison,  representing  to  them  that 
they  were  fighting  for  a  king  who  no  longer  ex- 
isted, and  whose  death  freed  them  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  their  oaths  of  fealty.  He  tempted  the  gov- 
ernor, the  brave  Hubert  de  Burgh,  with  the  most 
magnificent  offers ;  and,  when  these  failed,  he 
threatened  to  put  Hubert's  brother  to  death.  But 
thrests  were  as  ineffectual  as  promises ;  and,  finding 
he  was  losing  precious  time,  the  French  prince 
finally  raised  the  siege,  and  returned  to  London, 
where  the  Tower,  which  had  hitherto  held  out, 
was  given  up  to  him  on  the  6th  of  November.  From 
London  Louis  marched  to  Hertford,  and  laid  siege 
to  the  castle  there,  which  he  took  on  the  6th  of 
December.  He  then  attacked  the  castle  of  Berk- 
hampstead,  which  he  reduced  on  the  20th  of  the 
same  month.    Both  these  castles  made  a  stout  re- 

»  Rjrmer.— Carte.— M.  Parii 


sistance,  costing  him  many  men ;  and  the  taking  of 
that  of  Berkhampstead  was  a  loss  rather'  than  a 
gain,  for  it  lead  to  a  quarrel  with  Robert  Pitzwalter, 
to  whom  he  refused  the  custody  of  the  castle.  But 
his  mistrust  of  the  English  was  made  every  day 
more  evident.  From  Berkhampstead  Louis  march- 
ed to  St.  Albans,  where  he  threatened  to  burn  the 
vast  abbey  to  the  ground  if  the  abbot  did  not  come 
forth  and  do  him  homage  as  legitimate  king  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  abbot,  it  is  said,  escaped  on  paying  a 
fine  of  eighty  marks  of  silver.  For  a  long  period 
the  carnage  of  war  had  been  brought  to  a  pause,  by 
unanimous  consent,  on  the  seasons  of  our  Savior*s 
birth  and  suffering.  Christmas  was  now  at  hand, 
and  a  truce  was  agreed  upon  which  was  to  last  till 
a  fortnight  after  the  Epiphany.  At  the  expiration 
of  this  truce  Pembroke  willingly  agreed  to  another 
which  did  not  expire  till  some  days  after  the  festival 
of  Easter.  Each  party  hoped  to  gain  by  this  long 
armistice,  and  bodi  were  extremely  active  during 
its  continuance.  Louis,  in  Lent,  went  over  to 
France  to  procure  supplies  of  men  and  money,  and 
Pembroke  recruited  in  England,  and  drew  off  many 
of  the  nobles  during  the  absence  of  the  French 
prince.  Louis  left  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
Enguerrand  de  Coucy,  a  nobleman  of  great  quality, 
but  of  very  little  discretion,  under  whose  misrule 
the  French  became  more  arrogant  than  ever,  and 
the  English  barons  were  made  to  feel  that,  by  se- 
curing the  throne  to  a  foreign  prince,  they  should 
impose  upon  themselves  foreign  nobles  for  masters. 
At  the  same  time  the  death-bed  story  of  the  Vis- 
count de  Melun  was  artfully  revived;  and  the 
clergy,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Gualo  the 
legate,  read  the   sentence  of  excommunication  in 
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the  churches  every  Sunday  and  holiday  against  the 
partisans  of  Louis.  Hubert  de  Burgh,  as  constable 
of  Dover  Castle  and  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
was  in  constant  communication  with  the  best  mari- 
ners in  England,  and  he  kept  them  true  to  young 
Henry.  Philip  d'Albiney  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  popular  party  in  Sussex,  where  one  William 
de  CoUingham  collected  a  thousand  gallant  archers, 
rough  English  yeomen,  who  would  allow  of  no  truce 
with  the  French,  and  cared  not  for  the  armistice 
concluded  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  On  his  way 
to  the  coast  Louis  came  into  collision  with  these 
sturdy  patriots,  who  treated  him  very  roughly,  and 
would  have  made  him  a  prisoner  but  for  the  oppor- 
tune arrival  of  the  French  fleet,  in  which  he  and 
his  attendants  embarked  in  great  disorder.  On  his 
return  from  France  with  reinforcements,  the  mari- 
ners of  the  Cinque  Ports  cut  off  several  of  his  ships 
fit  sea,  and  took  them  by  boarding.  On  this  Louis 
landed  at  Sandwich,  and  burned  that  town  to  the 
ground  in  spite.  He  then,  after  making  another 
unsuccessful  attempt  on  Dover  Castle,  marched  to 
London,  where  everything  was  falling  into  confu- 
sion. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  truce  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke recommenced  hostilities  by  laying  siege  to  the 
castle  of  Mount  Sorel,  in  Leicestershire.  Louis  sent 
the  Count  of  Perche  with  six  hundred  knights  and 
twenty  thousand  armed  men  to  relieve  it.  On  their 
march  this  mixed  army  of  English,  French,  Flem- 
ings, and  all  kinds  of  mercenaries,  committed  great 
havoc,  plundering  the  peaceful  inhabitants,  and  wan- 
tonly burning  the  churches  and  monasteries.  They 
succeeded,  however,  in  their  first  object,  Pembroke's 
forces  raising  the  siege  and  retiring  before  superior 
numbers.  Flushed  with  this  success,  the  Count  of 
Perche  marched  away  to  Lincoln :  the  town  re- 
ceived him,  but  the  castle  resisted,  and  when  he 
laid  siege  to  it,  he  was  foiled  by  a  woman — Nichola, 
the  widow  of  Gerard  de  Camville,  who  held  the 
custody  of  Lincoln  Castle  by  hereditary  right,  and 
made  a  brave  defence.  While  the  confederates 
were  wholly  occupied  with  this  siege,  Pembroke 
suddenly  collected  a  force  of  four  hundred  knights, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  cross-bowmen,  many  yeomen 
on  horseback,  and  a  considerable  body  of  foot,  and 
appeared  before  Lincoln  in  admirable  order.  The 
count  for  a  time  would  not  believe  that  the  English 
would  venture  to  attack  him  within  a  walled  town ; 
and  though  his  superiority  in  cavalry  would  have 
given  him  an  advantage  in  the  open  country,  he  re- 
jected the  advice  of  some  English  barons  who  were 
with  him,  and  would  not  march  out  of  the  town. 
He  continued  to  batter  the  castle  until  he  found 
himself  engaged  in  a  fatal  street  contest.  To  ani- 
mate Pembroke's  force  Gualo  now  excommunicated 
Prince  Louis  by  name,  and  pronounced  the  curse 
of  the  church  against  all  his  adherents ;  dispensing 
at  the  same  time  full  absolution,  and  promises  of 
eternal  life  to  the  other  party.  The  regent  took 
advantage  in  the  most  skilful  manner  of  the  count's 
blunder :  he  threw  all  his  crossbows  into  the  castle 
by  means  of  a  postern.  These  yeomen  made  great 
havoc  on  the  besiegers  by  firing  from  the  castle 


walls ;  and  seizing  a  favorable  opportunity  they  j 
made  a  sortie,  drove  the  enemy  firom  the  inside  of 
the  northern  gate  of  the  city,  and  enabled  Pembroke 
to  enter  with  all  his  host.  The  French  cavalry  could 
not  act  in  the  narrow  streets  and  lanes :  they  were 
wounded  and  dismounted,  and  at  last  were  obliged 
to  surrender  in  a  mass.  The  victory  was  complete : 
as  usual,  the  foot-soldiers  were  slaughtered,  but  the 
♦*  better  sort "  were  allowed  quarter ;  only  one 
knight  fell,  and  that  was  the  commander,  the  Count 
of  Perche,  who  threw  away  his  life  in  mere  pride 
and  petulance,  swearing  that  he  would  not  surrender 
to  any  English  traitor.  This  battle,  facetiously 
called  by  the  English  **  the  Fair  of  Lincoln,"  was 
fought  on  Saturday,  the  20th  of  May,  1217. 

Without  halting  or  refreshing  himself,  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  rode  the  same  night  to  Stow,  to  give  i 
his  royal  pupil  an  account  of  his  success.'  It  was  | 
indeed  a  victory  worthy  of  such  a  courier — ^its  eflfect 
was  to  keep  Louis  cooped  up  within  the  walls  of 
London,  where  plots  and  disturbances  soon  forced 
him  to  propose  terms  of  accommodation.  In  the 
middle  of  June  a  conference  was  held  at  a  place  be- 
tween Brentford  and  Hounslow,  but  it  led  to  nothing. 
Philip  of  France  had  been  so  scared  by  the  threats 
of  Rome  that  he  durst  not  send  reinforcements  in 
his  own  name :  but  he  urged  that  he  could  not  pre- 
vent Blanche  of  Castile,  the  wife  of  his  son  Louis, 
from  aiding  her  own  husband  in  his  extremity  ;  and 
under  this  cover  another  fleet  and  army  were  pre- 
pared for  England.  It  was  not  till  the  23d  of  Au- 
gust that  this  fleet  could  sail  from  Calais :  it  con- 
sisted of  eighty  great  ships  and  many  smaller 
vessels,  having  on  board  three  hundred  choice 
knights  and  a  large  body  of  infantry.  On  the  next 
day,  the  great  festival  of  St.  Bartholomew,  as  they 
were  attempting  to  make  the  estuary  of  the  Thames, 
in  order  to  sail  up  the  river  to  London,  they  were 
met  by  the  hero  of  Dover  Castle,  the  gaUant  De 
Burgh.  Hubert  had  only  forty  vessels  great  and 
small,  but  he  gained  the  weather  gage,  and  by  tilting 
at  the  French  with  the  iron  beaks  of  his  galleys, 
sunk  several  of  the  transports  with  all  on  board.  He 
afterward  grappled  with  the  enemy,  fastening  his 
ships  to  theirs  by  means  of  hooks  and  chains,  and  in 
the  end  he  took  or  destroyed  the  whole  fleet  with 
the  exception  of  fifteen  vessels.  Eustace  le  Moine, 
or  *'the  Monk,"  who  had  left  his  monastery  in 
Flanders  to  adopt  the  more  congenial  life  of  a  sea- 
rover,  had  his  head  struck  ofiT  on  his  own  deck ;  for 
he  was  not  considered  a  true  knight  entitled  to  the 
honors  of  war,  and  he  had  previously  given  great 
ofiTence  to  the  English.' 

This  decisive  naval  victory  gave  the  death-blow  to 
the  project  of  Louis.  That  prince,  however,  acted 
generously  and  nobly  in  the  midst  of  his  difficulties : 
he  would  not  abandon  his  friends,  but  said,  when 
pressed,  that  he  was  ready  to  agree  to  any  terms 
not  inconsistent  with  his  honor  or  the  safety  of  his 
English  adherents.  The  prudent  regent  was  glad 
enough  to  promise  good  terms  to  these  barons,  who, 
whatever  might  be  their  after  errors,   had  been 
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among  the  foremost  champions  of  English  liberty, 
and  had  assisted  in  obtaining  the   great   charter, 
which  he  himself  loved  as  much  as  any  of  them. 
There  were  also  many  other  nobles,  on  the  same 
side,  equally  averse  to  proceeding  to  extremities 
a^Dst  countrymen,  former  friends,  and  relations. 
The  final  terms  were  easily  settled  in  a  conference 
held  on  the  11th  of  September  on  an  islet  of  the 
Thames  near  Kingston.     It  was  agreed  that  the 
English  barons  who   had  continued  to  adhere  to 
Louis,  beside  having  their  estates  restored  to  them, 
should  enjoy  the  customs  and  liberties  of  the  king- 
dom, and  all  improvements  thereof,  equaUy  .with 
others.    The  privileges  of  London,  as  of  all  other 
cities  and  boroughs,  were  to  be  confirmed,  and  the 
prisoners  on   both  sides  taken  since   Louis'  first 
landing  were  to  be  released  without  ransom,  unless 
where  previous  arrangements  had  been  made  be- 
tween parties*     Louis  was  to  give  up  all  the  castles 
he  possessed ;  to  order  the  brothers  of  Eustace  the 
monk  to  evacuate  the  isles  they  had  made  themselves 
masters  of;    and  to  write-  to  Alexander,  King  of 
Scotland,  and  Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  to  in- 
duce them  to  restore  all  the  fortresses  and  places 
they  had  taken,  if  they  would  be  included  in  the 
treaty.  He  also  acquitted  the  English  nobles  of  their 
oaths  and  obligations  to  him,  and  promised  never  to 
enter  again  into  any  confederacy  with  them  to 
Henry's  prejudice;    and  the   barons   made  a  like 
engagement  on  their  own  behalf.     The  French 
prince  and  his  adherents  swore  to  observe  these 
articles,  and  to  stand  to  the  judgment  of  the  church, 
upon  which  they  were  all  absolved  by  the  legate.^ 
Matthew  Paris  adds  another  article,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  heen  committed  to  writing,  though 
it  was  frequently  urged  by  Henry  in  after  times  as 
u  existing  and  sacred  engagement.     This  article 
imported  that  Louis  would  do  all  in  his  power  to 
persuade  his  father  to  restore  all  the  foreign  pos- 
sessions lost  by  John ;  and,  failing  in  this,  that  he 
flhoald  fiiirly  restore  those  provinces  when  he  him- 
self became  King  of  France.     Such  a  clause  was 
utterly  useless,  for  it  was  one  which  could  never  be 
considered  binding  by  the  French  nation,  nor  by  any 
other  in  similar  circumstances.     Louis  was  so  poor, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  money  from  the  citi- 
zens of  London  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  journey 
home.    On  the  14th  of  September,  a  safe  conduct 
was  granted  to  him:  he  was  honorably  escorted  to 
the  sea-side  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  he  sailed 
for  France  with  his  foreign  associates.     On  the  2d 
of  October,  a  few  refractory  barons,  the  only  rem- 
nant of  a  great  party,  went  to  court,  and  were  ex- 
ceedingly well  received  there.     On  the  fourth  day 
of  the  same   month*  a  new  charter  for  the  city 
<)f  London  was  promulgated ;  and  a  few  days  later, 
the  regent,  for  the  general  good  of  the  nation,  con- 
ceded with  Haquin,.  or  Haco,  King  of  Norway,  a 
treaty  of  free  commerce  between  the  two  countries. 
At  the  same  time,  this  excellent  regent's  prudence 
and  equity  did  more  than  a  written  treaty  in  recon- 
ciling conflicting  parties  at  home.     He  was  accessi- 
ble and  courteous  to  all,  taking  especial  care  that  no 
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man  should  be  oppressed  for  his  past  politics.  His 
authority,  however,  did  not  extend  to  the  church, 
and  Gualo  severely  chastised  many  of  the  English 
abbots  and  monks  who  had  ventured  to  disregard  his 
excommunications.  This  circumstance  contributed 
with  others  to  render  the  new  reign  unpopular  with 
a  large  portion  of  the  English  church ;  and,  during 
the  struggles  between  the  king  and  the  barons  which 
ensued  at  a  later  period,  the  barons  had  generally 
the  monks  on  their  side. 

In  all  these  transactions  no  mention  had  been  made 
of  Eleanor,  the  Maid  of  Brittany,  who  still  occupied 
her  dungeon  or  her  cell  at  Bristol,  nor  was  her  name 
ever  breathed  during  the  civil  wars  which  followed 
— a  proof  how  little  female  right  was  then  regarded ; 
for,  by  the  rules  of  succession  as  now  recognized, 
she  was  the  undoubted  heiress  to  the  throne.  Henry 
began  his  reign  in  leading-strings,  and  owing  to  his 
weak  and  defective  character,  he  never  freed  him- 
self from  such  absolute  guidance,  but  passed  his 
whole  Ufe  in  a  state  of  tutelage  and  dependence- 
being  now  governed  by  one  powerful  noble,  or  by 
one  foreign  favorite,  and  now  by  another.  Nothing, 
however,  could  well  surpass  the  wise  policy  and 
moral  worth  of  his  first  guardian,  the  great  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  who  continued  to  act  as  protector  to  the 
kingdom,  and  as  a  more  than  father  to  the  boy-king. 
As  for  Eleanor,  the  selfish  queen-mother,  she 
abandoned  her  child  in  the  midst  of  his  troubles, 
and  hurried  back  to  Guienne  in  search  of  a  new 
husband.  It  conveys  a  strange  notion  of  the  delicacy 
of  those  times,  to  find  that  the  Count  of  La  Marche, 
from  whom  John  had  stolen  her,  consented  to  take 
her  back,  and  remarried  her  with  great  pomp. 
England,  and  probably  her  son  too,  gained  by  her 
absence,  for  she  had  as  little  conscience  or  conduct 
as  her  husband  John.  Gualo,  the  Pope's  legate, 
continued  for  some  time  near  the  young  king's  per- 
son. Every  day  the  peace  of  the  country  was  made 
more  secure  —  *'•  the  evil  will  borne  to  King  John 
seeming  to  die  with  him,  and  to  be  buried  in  the 
same  grave."^  But  the  determination  to  preserve 
the  liberties  which  had  been  wrung  from  him  was 
alive  and  active,  and  a  second  confirmation  of  Magna 
Charta  was  granted  by  the  young  king.  Beside 
that  the  benefits  of  the  charter  were  now  extended 
to  Ireland,  several  alterations  were  made  in  the 
deed,  and  a  clause  was  added,  ordering  the  demoli- 
tion of  every  castle  built  or  rebuilt  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  between  John  and  the  barons.  Other 
clauses  were  withdrawn,  to  form  a  separate  charter, 
called  the  Charter  of  Forests.  By  this  instrument, 
which  materially  contributed  to  the  comfort  and 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  all  the  forests  which  had 
been  inclosed  since  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  were 
thrown  open ;  ofifences  in  the  forests  were  declared 
to  be  no  longer  capital ;  and  men  convicted  of  the 
once  heinous  crime  of  killing  the  king's  venison, 
were  made  punishable  only  by  fine  or  imprisonment. 
These  famous  charters  were  now  brought  nearly  to 
the  shape  in  which  they  have  ever  since  stood,  the 
repeated  confirmations  of  them  not  being  intended 
to  change  or  modify  them,  but  to  strengthen  them 
1  speed.  Chrao. 
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by  fresh  guarantees,  and  increase  the  reverence  of 
the  people  for  them. 

Meanwhile  the  spirit  of  insubordination  which 
had  arisen  out  of  the  civil  war,  was  gradually  co- 
erced or  soothed  by  the  valor  and  wisdom  of  the 
£arl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  singularly  averse  to  the 
cruelties  and  bloodshedding  which  had  formerly  dis- 
graced all  similar  pacifications.  But  the  excellent 
Protector  did  not  long  enjoy  the  happy  fruit  of  his 
labors;  he  died  in  the  year  1219,  about  the  middle 
of  May,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Knights 
Templars  at  London,  where  his  tomb  or  statue  is 
still  to  be  seen,  with  an  inscription  which  scarcely 
exaggerates  his  virtues  as  a  warrior  and  statesman. 
His  authority  in  the  state  was  now  shared  between 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  justiciary,  the  gallant  de- 
fender of  Dover  Castle,  and  Peter  des  Roches  (a 
Poictevin  by  birth),  Bishop  of  Winchester.  These 
ministers  were  jealous  of  each  other :  De  Burgh 
was  the  more  popular  with  the  nation ;  but  Des 
Roches,  who  had  the  custody  of  the  royal  person, 
possessed  the  greater  influence  at  court,  and  among 
the  many  foreigners  who,  like  himself,  had  obtained 
settlements  and  honors  in  the  land.  Dissensions 
soon  broke  out ;  but  dangerous  consequences  were 
prevented  by  the  skill  of  Pandulph,  who  had  re- 
sumed the  legateship  on  the  departure  of  Gualo. 
On  the  17th  of  May,  1220,  young  Henry  was 
crowned  again  by  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, whom  the  Pope  had  permitted  to  return  to 
the  kingdom.  In  the  following  year,  Joanna,  the 
eldest  sister  of  Henry,  was  married  at  York,  to  Al- 
exander, the  King  of  Scotland ;  and  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  the  Scottish  princesses  who  had 
been  deUvered  to  John,  and  who  had  ever  since 
remained  in  England,  was  married  to  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  the  justiciary.  Pandulph  then  returned  to 
Rome,  having  previously  demanded,  in  the  name  of 
the  Pope,  that  no  individual  should  hold  more  than 
two  of  the  royal  castles.  On  his  departure,  how- 
ever, little  respect  was  paid  to  the  orders  from 
Rome.  Many  of  the  barons— chiefly  foreigners  im- 
ported by  John — refused  to  deliver  up  the  fortresses, 
which  they  pretended  to  hold  in  trust  till  the  young 
king  should  be  of  age.  While  De  Burgh  insisted 
on  their  surrender,  his  rival,  Des  Roches,  favored 
the  recusant  chiefs.  Plots  and  conspiracies  fol- 
lowed ;  but  in  1223,  the  justiciary,  with  the  assent 
of  the  Pope  and  the  great  council  of  the  nation, 
declared  Henry  of  age ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year  he  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of 
most  of  the  disputed  castles,  taking  some  of  them 
by  siege  and  assault.  Des  Roches  then  gave  up 
the  struggle,  under  pretence  of  making  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Jerusalem,  and  many  of  the  foreign  adven- 
turers followed  him  out  of  England.  Though  not  a 
cruel  man,  Hubert  de  Burgh  was  far  more  severe 
than  the  Earl  of  Pembroke ;  for  at  the  taking  of 
Bedford  Castle  he  hanged  eighty  of  the  foreign  gar- 
rison, knights  and  others,  who  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  committing  frightful  excesses  in  the  country. 

A.D.  1225.  In  the  following  year,  1225,  one  of 
the  main-springs  of  the  English  constitution,  which 
checks  the^buse  of  power,  by  the  mode  of  allotting 


money,  began  its  salutary  movements.  Louis,  tbf 
French  prince,  who  had  now  succeeded  his  father* 
Philip,  on  the  French  throne,  unmindful  of  his 
promises,  not  only  refused  to  surrender  Normsody 
and  the  other  states  wrested  from  King  John,  bat 
overran  some  parts  of  Guienne  and  Poicton,  and 
took  the  important  maritime  town  of  Rochelle.  The 
young  king  summoned  a  parliament  (for  that  ntme 
was  now  coming  into  use)  to  meet  at  Westminster; 
and  there  Hubert  de  Burgh,  having  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings by  an  explanatory  speech,  asked  for  money 
to  enable  the  king  to  recover  his  own.  At  first  the 
assembly  refused  to  make  any  grant,  but  it  w» 
finally  agreed  that  a  fifteenth  of  all  movable  prop- 
erty should  be  given,  on  the  express  condition,  how- 
ever, that  the  king  should  ratify  the  two  charters- 
Henry  accordingly  gave  a  third  ratification  of  Magna 
Charta,  together  with  a  ratification  of  the  Charter 
of  Forests,  and  sent  fresh  orders  to  some  of  his 
ofiScers,  who  had  hitherto  treated  them  with  littte  re- 
spect, to  enforce  all  their  provisions.^  In  the  month 
of  April,  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  the  king's 
brother,  was  sent  to  Guienne,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  with  an  English  army.  But 
the  French  king  had  taken  the  cross  against  the 
Albigenses,  an  unfortunate  people  in  the  sooth  of 
France,  who  were  called  heretics,  and  treated  more 
cruelly  than  Saracens.  A  papal  legate  interfered, 
threatened  the  English  with  excommunication  if 
they  raised  obstacles  to  Louis  in  his  holy  war,  and 
at  last  made  both  parties  agree  to  a  truce  for  one 
year.  Before  the  term  expired,  the  French  king 
died  at  Paris,  after  a  brief  reign  of  three  yean,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis  IX.,  who  was  only 
in  his  twelfth  year.  A  stormy  minority  ensued; 
and  Henry,  who  was  now  twenty  years  of  age, 
might  have  taken  advantage  of  it,  had  his  character 
and  his  own  circumstances  been  somewhat  different 
from  what  they  were.  But  the  EngKsh  king  had 
little  more  real  manhood  than  the  child  on  the 
French  throne ;  his  barons  were  by  no  means  anx- 
ious for  the  foreign  war,  and  the  armistice  wsb 
subsequently  renewed  year  after  year,  the  English 
never  recovering  Rochelle,  and  the  French  making 
no  further  progress  of  importance. 

Though  he  ruled  with  a  firm  hand,  Hubert  de 
Burgh  was  not  Al¥niy0  able  to  cause  the  govern roent 
to  be  respected,  and  to  maintain  the  tranquitJity  of 
the  country.  The  king's  brother,  Richard,  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  who  was  possessed  of  immense  estates, 
repeatedly  defied  his  authority,  and  exacted  hnmil- 
iating  concessions.  As  for  the  king,  he  continued 
a  mere  puppet,  notwithstanding  the  flattering  as- 
surance of  the  Pope,  that  his  manly  virtues  supplied 
the  defects  of  his  unripe  years. 

A.  D.  1229.  It  was  at  length,  however,  resolved 
to  carry  war  into  France.  Henry  was  twenty-two 
years  old,  Louis  only  fifteen ;  but  Blanche,  the  mother 
of  the  latter  prince,  and  regent  of  the  kingdom,  had 
composed  all  dissensions,  and  put  the  kingdom  into 
a  posture  of  defence.  When  Henry  went  to  Ports- 
mouth, he  found  that  the  shipping  provided  was  not 
sufficient  to  carry  over  his  army,  and  after  a  violent 
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altercation  with  Hubert  de  Bnrgh,  who  was  accused 
of  being  the  cause  of  this  deficiency,  the  expedition 
WB8  given  up  till  the  following  year.  At  length  the 
English  king,  elated  by  the  promises  and  invitations 
of  the  barone  of  Guienne,  Poictou,  and  even  many 
nobles  of  Normandy,  set  sail  for  the  continent,  and 
landed  at  St.  Malo,  in  Brittany,  where  he  was  joined 
by  a  host  of  Bretons.  He  advanced  to  Nantes, 
where,  like  his  father  before  him,  he  wasted  his 
time  and  his  means  in  feasts  and  pageantries,  leav- 
ing the  malcontents  in  Normandy  and  Poictou  to 
curse  their  folly  in  committing  their  fortunes  in  the 
cause  of  so  un  warlike  a  prince.  In  the  meantime 
joung  Louis,  accompanied  by  his  mother,  who 
shared  all  the  hardships  of  a  campaign  which  .was 
prolonged  through  the  winter  months,  took  several 
towns  belonging  to  Henry.  In  the  beginning  of 
October  the  English  king  returned  home,  covered 
with  disgrace ;  and  his  ally,  the  Duke  of  Brittany, 
Wi-as  obliged  to  appear  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of 
Louis,  with  a  rope  round  his  neck.^  De  Burgh  had 
accompanied  his  master  on  this  expedition ;  and,  in 
spite  of  his  known  honor,  bravery,  and  ability,  the 
king,  and  some  &LVorites  with  whom  he  had  sur- 
rounded himself,  attempted  to  throw  all  the  blame 
of  the  miserable  failure  upon  Hubert.  The  people, 
however,  took  a  different  view  of  the  case,  and  set 
Henry  down  as  a  triiler  and  a  coward.  When  he 
applied  to  Parliament  for  a  further  grant  of  money, 
and  complained  of  the  poverty  to  which  his  French 
expedition  had  reduced  him,  they  refused  the  aid, 
and  told  him  that,  through  his  thoughtlessness  and 
extravagance,  his  barons  were  as  poor  as  he  was. 

A.D.  1232.  Hubert  had  now  been  eight  years  at 
the  head  of  affairs.  He  enjoyed  the  good  opinion 
of  the  people,  whom  he  had  never  wantonly  op- 
pressed; but  many  of  the  nobles  envied  him  his 
power,  and  hated  him  for  his  zeal  in  resuming  the 
castles  and  other  possessions  of  the  crown.  But  for 
his  tried  fidelity,  and  his  courage  in  the  worst  of 
times,  that  crown  in  all  probability  would  never  have 
been  worn  by  the  helpless  Henry.  But  the  pro- 
verbial ingratitude  of  princes  was  fostered  in  the 
present  case  by  other  circumstances,  the  most  co- 
gent of  all  being,  that  the  minister  was  rich  and  the 
king  wofuUy  in  want  of  money.  On  a  sudden, 
Hubert  saw  his  old  rival  Peter  des  Roches,  the 
Poictevin  bishop  of  Winchester,  reappear  at  court, 
and  he  must  have  felt  from  that  moment  that  his 
min  was  concerted.  In  fact,  very  soon  after,  Henry 
threw  off  his  faithful  guardian  and  able  minister, 
and  left  him  to  the  persecutions  of  his  enemies. 
The  frivolous  charges  brought  against  Hubert  almost 
lead  to  a  conviction  that  he  was  guilty  of  no  breach 
of  trust  or  abuse  of  authority, — of  no  real  public 
crime  whatever.  Among  other  things,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  winning  the  affections  of  the  king  by  means 
of  magic  and  enchantment.^  The  fallen  minister  took 
refuge  in  Merton  Abbey.  His  flight  gave  unwonted 
courage  to  the  king,  who  vapored  and  stormed,  and 
then  commanded  the  mayor  of  London  to  force  the 
asylum  and  seize  Hubert,  dead  or  alive.  The  mayor, 
who  seems  a  strange  officer  to  employ  on  such  an 
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occasion,  set  forth  with  a  multitude  of  armed  men ; 
but  the  king  being  reminded  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  of  the  illegality  and  saerilegiousness  of  such 
a  procedure,  dispatched  messengers  in  a  great  hurry 
and  recalled  the  mayor.  In  the  end,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  the  only  one  among  the  great  men 
who  did  not  forsake  Hubert,  obtained  for  him  a 
delay  of  four  months,  that  he  might  prepare  for  his 
defence,  the  charges  against  him  being  daily  in- 
creased. For  the  interval,  the  king  gave  him  a  safe 
conduct.  Relying  on  these  letters-patent,  De  Burgh 
departed  to  visit  his  wife,  the  Scottish  princess,  at 
St.  Edmundsbury ;  but  he  had  scarcely  begun  his 
journey,  when  the  king,  notwithstanding  his  plighted 
faith,  listened  to  his  enemies,  and  sent  a  knight — 
one  Sir  Godfrey  de  Crancumb — ^with  300  armed  men 
to  surprise  and  seize  him.  Hubert  was  in  bed  at 
the  little  town  of  Brentwood,  in  Essex,  when  this 
troop  fell  upon  him.  He  contrived  to  escape,  naked 
as  he  was,  to  a  parish  church,  where,  with  a  cruci- 
fix in  one  hand  and  the  host  in  the  other,  he  stood 
firmly  near  the  altar,  hoping  that  this  attitude  and 
the  sanctity  of  the  place  would  procure  him  respect. 
His  furious  enemies,  however,  were  not  deterred 
by  any  considerations ;  and  bursting  into  the  church, 
with  drawn  swords,  they  dragged  him  forth,  and 
sent  for  a  smith  to  make  shackles  for  him.  The 
poor  artisan,  struck  with  the  sad  state  of  the  great 
man,  and  moved  with  generous  feelings,  said  he 
would  rather  die  the  worst  of  deaths  than  forge  fet- 
ters for  the  brave  defender  of  Dover  Castle  and  the 
conqueror  of  the  French  at  sea.  But  Sir  Godfrey 
and  his  ^*  black  band'*  were  not  to  be  moved  by  any 
appeal :  they  placed  the  earl  on  horseback,  naked 
as  he  was,  and  tying  his  feet  under  the  girths,  so 
conveyed  him  to  the  Tower  of  London.  As  soon 
as  this  violation  of  sanctuary  was  known,  an  outcry 
was  raised  by  the  bishops ;  and  the  king  was  in  con- 
sequence obliged  to  order  those  who  had  seized  him 
to  carry  the  prisoner  back  to  the  parish  church ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  commanded  the  sheriff  of 
Essex,  on  the  pain  of  death,  to  prevent  the  earl's 
escape,  and  to  compel  hini  to  an  unconditional  sur- 
render. The  sheriff  dug  a  deep  trench  round  the 
sanctuary, — erected  palisades, — and  effectually  pre- 
vented all  ingress  or  egress.  Thus  cut  off  from 
every  communication, — ^unprovided  with  fuel  and 
proper  clothing  (the  winter  was  setting  in), — and  at 
last  left  without  provisions,  Hubert  de  Burgh  came 
forth,  on  the  fortieth  day  of  his  beleaguerment,  and 
surrendered  to  the  black  band,  who  again  can'ied 
him  to  the  Tower  of  London.  A  few  days  after, 
Henry  ordered  him  to  be  enlarged,  and  to  appear 
before  the  court  of  his  peers ;  but  it  is  said  that  this 
decent  measure  was  not  adopted  until  Hubert  sur- 
rendered all  his  ready  money,  which  he  had  placed 
for  safety  in  the  hands  of  the  Knights  Templars. 
When  Hubert  appeared  in  court  in  the  midst  of  his 
enemies,  he  declined  pleading ;  some  were  urgent 
for  a  sentence  of  death,  but  the  king,  who  said  with 
perfect  sincerity  that  he  was  not  fond  of  blood,  and 
would  rather  be  reputed  weak  and  negligent  than  a 
cruel  tyrant  or  a  bloody  man  toward  one  who  had 
long  served  him  and  his  predecessors,  proposed  nn 
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award  which  was  finally  adopted  by  aU  parties. 
Hubert  forfeited  to  the  crown  all  such  lands  as  had 
been  granted  him  in  the  time  of  King  John^  or  been 
obtained  by  him,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  under 
Henry.  He  retained  for  himself  and  his  heirs  the 
property  he  had  inherited  from  his  family,  together 
with  some  estates  he  held  in  fief  of  mesne  lords. 
Thus  dipt  and  shorn,  the  brave  Hubert  was  com- 
mitted to  the  castle  of  Devizes,  there  to  abide,  in 
(« free  prison,"  under  the  custody  of  four  knights, 
appointed  by  four  great  earls.  Within  these  walls, 
which  had  been  built  by  the  famous  Roger,  Bishop 
of  Sarum,  whose  adventures  in  some  respects  re- 
sembled his  own,  Hubert  remained  for  nearly  a 
year,  when  he  was  induced  to  adopt  a  desperate 
mode  of  escape,  by  learning  that  the  custody  of  the 
castle  had  just  been  given  to  a  dependent  of  his  bitter 
enemy,  the  Poictevin  bishop  of  Winchester.  In  a 
dark  night  he  climbed  over  the  battlements,  and 
dropped  from  the  high  wall  into  the  moat,  which 
was  probably  in  part  filled  with  water.  From  the 
moat  he  made  his  way  to  a  country  church ;  but 
there  he  was  presently  suiTounded  by  an  armed 
band,  led  on  by  the  sherifif.  Circumstances,  how- 
ever, were  materially  altered :  several  of  the  barons, 
who  had  before  been  intent  on  the  destruction  of  the 
minister,  were  now  at  open  war  with  the  king,  and 
}inxiou8  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  so  able  a  man 
as  De  Burgh.  A  strong  body  of  horse  came  down, 
released  him  from  the  hands  of  his  captors,  and  car- 
ried him  off  into  Wales,  where  the  insurgent  nobles 
were  then  assembled.  Some  eighteen  months  later, 
when  peace  was  restored,  Hubert  received  back 
his  estates  and  honors :  he  was  even  readmitted  into 
the  king^s  council ;  but  be  had  the  wisdom  never 
again  to  aspire  to  the  dangerous  post  of  chief  min- 
ister or  favorite.  At  a  subsequent  period  the  king 
again  fell  upon  him,  but,  it  appears,  merely  to  enrich 
himself  at  his  mcpense,  for  the  quarrel  was  made  up 
on  Hubert*s  presenting  Henry  with  four  castles.^ 

The  Poictevin  bishop,  who  succeeded  to  power 
on  the  first  displacement  and  captivity  of  Hubert, 
soon  rendered  himself  extremely  odious  to  all  classes 
of  the  nation.  He  encouraged  the  king's  growing 
antipathy  to  the  English  barons,  and  to  Magna 
Charta;  he  taught  him  to  rely  on  the  friendship 
and  fidelity  of  foreign  adventurers  rather  than  on 
the  inconstant  affection  of  his  own  subjects ;  and  he 
crowded  the  court,  the  offices  of  government,  the 
royal  fortresses,  with  hosts  of  hungry  Poictevins, 
Gascons,  and  other  Frenchmen,  who  exhausted  the 
revenues  of  the  already  impoverished  crown,  deri- 
ded the  national  charters,  invaded  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  provoked  the  nobles  by  their  insolence 
and  their  grasping  at  every  place  or  honor  in  the 
state  that  fell  vacant.  The  business  of  politics  was 
as  yet  in  its  infancy ;  the  nature  of  an  opposition, 
constitutional  and  legal  in  all  its  operations,  was  as 
yet  a  discovery  to  be  made ;  nor  could  men  in  their 
times  and  circumstances  be  expected  to  understand 
such  things.  The  barons  withdrew  from  parlia- 
ment, where  they  were  surrounded  by  armed  for- 
eigners, and  took  up  arms  themselves.    When  again 
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summoned,  they  answered  that  unless  the  king 
dismissed  his  Poictevins  and  the  other  foreigners, 
they  would  drive  both  them  and  him  out  of  the 
kingdom.  Peter  des  Roches  averted  his  ruin  for 
the  present  by  sowing  dissensions  among  the  English 
nobles.  Several  battles  or  skirmishes,  which  defy 
anything  like  a  clear  narration,  were  fought  in  the 
heart  of  England  and  on  the  Welsh  borders.  Rich- 
ard, Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  son  of  the  virtuous 
Protector,  to  whom  King  Henry  was  so  deeply  in- 
debted, was  treacherously  and  most  barbarously 
murdered,  and,  following  up  his  temporary  success, 
the  Poictevin  bishop  confiscated  the  estates  of  sev- 
eral of  the  English  nobles  without  any  legal  trial, 
and  -bestowed  them  on  adventurers  from  his  own 
land.  The  last  sting  was  given  to  revenge  by  the 
bishop's  declaring,  in  his  place  at  court,  that  the 
barons  of  England  were  inferior  in  rank  and  condi- 
tion to  those  of  France,  and  must  not  pretend  to 
put  themselves  on  the  same  footing.  Edmund,  the 
new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  succeeded 
Langton,  and  who  was,  like  that  great  churchman, 
a  patriot  and  a  statesman,  took  up  the  national 
cause,  and  threatened  the  king  wiUi  excommnni- 
cation  if  he  did  not  instantly  dismiss  Des  Roches 
and  his  associates.  Henry  trembled  and  complied : 
the  foreigners  were  banished,  and  the  archbishop 
for  a  short  time  governed  the  land  with  great  pm- 
dence,  and  according  to  the  charters.  But  Henry's 
dislike  both  of  his  native  nobles  and  of  the  charters 
increased  with  his  years.  The  barons  evidently 
took  little  pains  to  remove  his  prejudices  or  concili- 
ate his  affections,  and  he  continued  to  repose  all 
his  confidence  in  foreigners. 

A.D.  1236.  Henry  now  married  Eleanor,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Count  of  Provence,  who  came  to  England 
with  a  numerous  retinue,  and  was  soon  followed  by 
a  swarm  of  foreigners.  These  were  mostly  persons 
of  higher  rank  than  their  precursors;  they  were 
Gascons  and  Provengals  instead  of  Poictevins,  but 
they  were  equally  odious  to  the  English  nobility 
and  people,  equally  insolent,  and  quite  as  grasping. 
The  Bishop  of  Valence,  the  queen's  maternal  uncle, 
was  made  chief  minister.  Boniface,  another  uncle, 
was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Canterbury ;  and  Peter, 
a  third  uncle,  was  invested  with  the  earldom  of 
Richmond,  and  received  the  profitable  wardship  of 
the  Earl  Warenne.  The  queen  invited  over  dam- 
sels from  Provence,  and  the  king  married  them  to 
the  young  nobles  of  England  of  whom  he  had  the 
wardship.  This  was  bad  enough,  but  it  was  not 
all;  the  queen-mother,  Isabella,  whom  the  nation 
detested,  had  now  four  sons  by  the  Count  of  la 
Marche,  and  she  sent  them  over  all  four,  Guy, 
William,  Geoflfrey,  and  Aymer,  to  be  provided  for  in 
England.  The  king  heaped  honors  and  riches  upon 
these  half-brothers,  who  were  soon  followed  by  new 
herds  of  adventurers  from  Guienne.  Henry  bad 
resumed,  with  the  Pope's  permission,  nearly  all  the 
grants  of  estates  he  had  made  to  his  native  subjects ; 
but  even  the  resources  thus  obtained  were  soon 
exhausted,  and  he  found  himself  without  money 
and  without  credit.  When  he  asked  aids  from  the 
I  Parliament,  the  Parliament  told  him  that  he  must 
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dismiss  the  foreigners  who  devoured  the  substance 
of  the  iand,  and  they  several  times  voted  him  small 
sapplies,  on  the  express  condition  that  he  should 
so  do,  and  also  redress  other  grievances;  but  he 
forgot  his  promises  as  soon  as  he  got  the  money. 
The  barons  then  bound  him  by  oath,  and  Henry 
tooJL  the  oaths,  broke  them,  and  acted  just  as  before. 
The  great  charter  had  provided  for  the  banishment 
of  unjust  favorites  without  any  process  of  law,  and 
the  king  was  frequently  reminded  of  the  clauses 
relating  to  this  subject;  but  the  Poictevins  and 
Gascons,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  breaking  every 
part  of  that  charter,  said  with  effrontery,  *♦  What 
signify  these  English  laws  to  us  ?*'  ^ 

A.  D.  1242.  Isabella,  the  queen-mother,  added 
alike  to  the  odium  in  which  she  was  held  by  the 
English,  and  to  the  embarrassments  and  unpopu- 
larity of  her  son,  by  hurrying  him  into  a  war  with 
France.  Other  grounds  were  publicly  assigned; 
bat  it  appears  that  that  woman's  offended  vanity 
was  the  chief  cause  of  hostilities,  which  ended  in  a 
manner  disgraceful  to  the  English  king.  Louis  was 
DOW  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  immeasurably 
superior  in  all  eminent  qualities  to  his  rival.  He 
was  loved  and  respected  by  his  subjects ;  whereas 
Henry  was  despised  by  his.  When  the  English 
parliament  was  called  upon  for  a  supply  of  men  and 
roooey,  they  resolutely  refused  both,  telling  the 
kiog  that  he  ought  to  observe  the  truce  which  had 
been  continnaUy  renewed  with  France,  and  never 
broken  (so  at  least  they  asserted)  by  Louis.  By 
means  not  recorded,  but  which  were  probably  not 
very  legal  or  very  honorable,  Henry  contrived  to 
fill  thirty  hogsheads  with  silver,  and,  sailing  from 
Portsmouth  with  his  queen,  his  brother  Richard, 
and  300  knights,  he  made  for  the  river  Garonne, 
^^oon  after  his  landing,  he  was  joined  by  nearly 
.Ki.OOO  men,  some  his  own  acknowledged  vassals, 
some  the  followers  of  nobles  who  had  once  been  the 
vassals  of  his  predecessors,  and  who  were  now 
anxious,  not  to  reestablish  the  supremacy  of  the 
English  king  in  the  south,  but  to  render  themselves 
independent  of  the  crown  of  France  by  his  means 
or  at  his  expense.'  Louis  met  Henry  with  a  supe- 
rior force  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Charente,  in 
Saiotonge,  and  defeated  him  in  a  pitched  battle 
near  the  castle  of  TaiUebourg.  The  English  king, 
after  being  saved  from  capture  by  the  presence  of 
mind  and  address  of  his  brother  Richard,  retreated 
down  the  river  to  the  town  of  Saintes,  where  he 
was  beaten  in  a  second  battle,  which  was  fought  on 
the  very  next  day.  His  mothor^s  husband,  the 
Connt  of  La  Marche,  who  had  led  him  into  this 
disastrous  campaign,  then  abandoned  him,  and  made 
his  own  terms  with  the  French  king.  Henry  fled 
from  Saintes  right  across  Saintonge,  to  Blaye,  leav- 
ing his  military^hest,  and  the  sacred  vessels  and 
the  omamenta  of  his  movable  chapel  royal,  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  A  terrible  dysentery  which 
liroke  out  in  his  army,  some  scruples  of  conscience, 
'<nd  the  singular  moderation  of  his  own  views,  pre- 
vented Louis  from  following  up  his  successes,  and 
induced  him  to  agree  to  a  truce  for  five  years. 
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Although  their  ardor  for  foreign  wars  and  conquests 
was  marvelously  cooled  for  a  season,  the  pride  of 
the  English  was  much  hurt  by  these  defeats. 

A.  D.  1244.  When  Henry  met  his  parliament 
this  year,  he  found  it  more  refractory  than  it  had 
ever  been.  In  reply  to  his  demands  for  money, 
they  taxed  him  with  extravagance — ^with  his  fre- 
quent breaches  of  the  great  charter :  they  told  him, 
in  short,  that  they  would  no  longer  trust  him, 
and  that  they  must  have  in  their  own  hands  the 
appointment  of  the  chief  justiciary,  the  chancellor, 
and  other  great  officers.  The  kiog  would  consent 
to  nothing  more  than  another  ratification  of  Magna 
Charta,  and  therefore  the  Parliament  would  only 
vote  him  twenty  shillings  on  each  knight's  fee  for 
the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter  to  the  Scottish 
king.  After  this  he  looked  to  a  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment as  a  meeting  of  his  personal  enemies,  and  to 
avoid  it  he  raised  money  by  stretching  his  preroga- 
tive in  respect  to  fines,  benevolences,  purveyances, 
and  the  other  undefinable  branches  of  the  ancient 
revenue.  He  also  tormented  and  ransacked  the 
Jews,  acting  with  regard  to  that  unhappy  people 
like  a  very  robber;  and  he  begged,  beside,  from 
town  to  town — from  castle  to  castle — until  he  ob- 
tained the  reputation  of  being  the  sturdiest  beggar 
in  all  England.  But  all  this  would  not  suffice,  and, 
in  the  year  1248,  he  was  again  obliged  to  meet  his 
barons  in  parliament.  They  now  told  him  that  he 
ought  to  blush  to  ask  aid  from  his  people  whom  he 
professed  to  hate,  and  whom  he  shunned  for  the 
society  of  aliens ;  they  reproached  him  with  dispar- 
aging the  nobles  of  England  by  forcing  them  into 
mean  marriages  with  foreigners.  They  enlarged 
upon  the  abuse  of  the  right  of  purveyance,  telling 
him  that  the  victuals  and  wine  consumed  by  him- 
self and  his  un-English  household — that  the  very 
clothes  on  their  backs  were  all  taken  by  force  and 
violence  from  the  English  people,  who  never  re- 
ceived any  compensation;  that  foreign  merchants, 
knowing  the  dangers  to  which  their  goods  were 
exposed,  shunned  the  ports  of  England  as  if  they 
were  in  possession  of  pirates ;  that  the  poor  fisher- 
men of  the  coast,  finding  they  could  not  escape  his 
hungry  purveyors  and  courtiers,  were  frequently 
obliged  to  carry  their  fish  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel;  and  they  added  other  accusations  still 
more  minute  and  humiliating.^  It  has  generally 
been  conceived  that  there  entered  no  small  share 
of  spite  and  exaggeration  into  this  remarkable  list 
of  grievances ;  but  if  we  consider  the  small  sums 
doled  out  by  Parliament  to  Henry,  who  received 
less  money  in  the  way  of  grants  than  any  of  his 
immediate  predecessors — if  we  bear  in  mind  that 
many  sources  of  profit  were  narrowed  or  stopped 
altogether  by  the  provisions  of  the  national  charter, 
and  that  the  revenue  formerly  derived  from  the 
continental  dominions  of  the  crown  had  in  great 
part  ceased,  it  will  not  appear  improbable  that  this 
king  and  his  rapacious  ministers,  who  were  retained 
by  no  national  sympathy — by  no  sense  of  shame — 
should  have  tried  to  make  up  these  deficiencies  in 
mean  and  irregular  ways;  and  that  the  peaceful 
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trnders,  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  had  no  arms 
wherewith  to  defend  themselves,  and  no  towers  or 
castles  wherein  to  take  refuge,  should  have  been 
sorely  harried  and  oppressed.  Another  argument 
in  support  of  this  supposition  may  be  derived  from 
the  well-known  and  lasting  unpopularity  of  the 
King  in  London  and  the  other  great  trading  towns. 
Our  old  historians  talk  vaguely  about  the  insubordi- 
nation— ^the  mutinous  spirit — ^the  proneness  to  riot- 
ing—  of  the  Londoners;  but,  judging  of  those 
citizens,  not  by  later  epochs  when  they  were  more 
civilized,  but  by  their  conduct  in  earlier  and  still 
ruder  times,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  excesses 
complained  of  could  have  arisen  under  any  other 
than  a  vile  and  oppressive  system  of  government. 
In  reply  to  the  remonstrance  of  his  barons,  Henry 
gave  nothing  but  fair  promises  which  could  no 
longer  deceive,  and  he  got  nothing  save  the  cutting 
reproof  to  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  listen. 

The  king  now  racked  his  imagination  in  devising 
pretexts  on  which  to  obtain  what  he  wanted.  At 
one  time  he  said  he  was  resolved  to  reconquer  all 
the  continental  dominions  of  the  crown ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, all  men  knew  that  Louis  had  departed 
for  the  East,  and  that  Henry,  who  had  not  shone 
in  the  field,  had  contracted  the  most  solemn  obliga- 
tions not  to  make  war  upon  him  during  his  crusade. 
He  next  took  the  cross  himself,  pretending  to  be 
anxious  to  sail  for  Palestine  forthwith;  but  here 
again  it  was  well  known  he  had  no  such  intention, 
and  only  wanted  money  to  pay  his  debts  and  satisfy 
his  foreign  favorites.  At  a  moment  of  urgent  ne- 
cessity he  was  advised  to  sell  all  his  plate  and  jewels. 
*^  Who  will  buy  them  ?*'  said  he :  his  advisers  an- 
swered— "  The  citizens  of  London,  of  course.'*  He 
rejoined  bitterly — »*  By  my  troth,  if  the  treasures 
of  Augustus  were  put  up  to  sale,  the  citizens  would 
be  the  purchasers!  These  clowns,  who  assume 
the  style  of  barons,  abound  in  all  things,  while  we 
are  wanting  in  common  necessaries."  ^  This  curi- 
ous anecdote  throws  light  upon  more  than  one  sub- 
ject, and  it  is  said  that  the  king  was  thenceforth 
more  inimical  and  rapacious  toward  the  Londoners 
than  he  had  been  before.  To  annoy  them  and 
touch  them  in  a  sensitive  part,  he  established  a 
new  fair  at  Westminster,  to  last  fifteen  days,  during 
which  all  trading  was  prohibited  in  London.  He 
went  to  keep  his  Christmas  in  the  city,  and  let 
loose  his  purveyors  among  the  inhabitants:  he  made 
them  offer  new-year's  gifts,  and  shortly  after,  in 
spite  of  remonstrances,  he  compelled  them  to  pay 
him  the  sum  of  20002.  by  the  most  open  violation  of 
law  and  right. 

In  A.D.  1253,  Henry  was  again  obliged  to  meet 
his  parliament,  and  this  he  did,  averring  to  all  men 
that  he  only  wanted  a  proper  Christian  aid  that  he 
might  go  and  recover  the  tomb  of  Christ.  If  he 
thought  that  this  old  pretence  would  gain  unlimited 
confidence  he  was  deceived.  The  barons  who  had 
been  duped  so  often,  treated  his  application  with 
coldness  and  contempt;  but  they  at  last  held  out 
the  hope  of  a  liberal  grant  on  condition  of  his  con- 
senting to  a  fresh  and  most  solemn  confirmation  of 
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their  Hberties.  On  the  3d  day  of  May,  the  king 
went  to  Westminster  Hall,  where  the  barons,  pre- 
lates, and  abbots  were  assembled.  The  bishops  and 
abbots  were  appareled  in  their  canonical  robes,  and 
every  one  of  them  held  a  burning  taper  in  his  hand. 
A  taper  was  offered  to  the  king,  but  he  refused  it, 
saying  he  was  no  priest.  Then  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  stood  up  before  the  people  and  denounced 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  all  those  wba 
should,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  infringe  the 
charters  of  the  kingdom.  Every  striking,  every  ter- 
rific part  of  this  ceremony  was  performed :  the  pre- 
lates and  abbots  dashed  their  tapers  to  the  ground, 
and  as  the  lights  went  out  in  smoke,  they  exclaimed 
— ^'  May  the  soul  of  every  one  who  incurs  this  sen- 
tence so  stink  and  be  extinguished  in  hell !"  The 
king  subjoined  on  his  own  behalf — «»So  help  me 
God!  I  will  keep  these  charters  inviolate,  as  I  sm 
a  man,  as  I  am  a  Christian,  as  I  am  a  knight,  and 
as  I  am  a  king  crowned  and  anointed !"  His  out- 
ward behavior  during  this  awful  performance  was 
exemplary;  he  held  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and 
made  his  countenance  express  a  devout  acquies- 
cence ;  but  the  ceremony  was  scarcely  over  when, 
following  the  impulse  given  him  by  his  foreign  favor- 
ites, he  returned  to  his  old  courses,  and  thua  utterly 
uprooted  whatever  confidence  the  nation  yet  had  in 
him.^ 

With  the  money  he  thus  obtained,  he  went  to  | 
Guienne,  where  Alphonso,  the  King  of  Castile,  hsd 
set  up  a  ckim  to  the  earldom,  and  induced  many 
of  the  fickle  nobles  to  revolt  against  the  English 
crown.  This  expedition  was  less  dishonorable  than 
the  former  ones ;  indeed  it  was  successful  on  the 
whole,  and  led  to  a  friendly  alliance  between  Eng- 
land and  Castile— Prince  Edward  marrying  Eleanor, 
the  daughter  of  Alphonso.  But  no  cunning  was 
too  mean  or  low  for  Henry,  who  concealed  these 
arrangements  for  some  time,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
fresh  grant  from  the  Parliament,  under  color  of  car- 
rying on  the  war.  During  part  of  this  expedition, 
in  spite  of  the  money  he  had  carried  with  him,  he 
had  not  wherewithal  to  feed  his  troops ;  and  he  dis- 
pjitched  the  Prior  of  Newburgh,  with  others,  into 
England,  to  cause  provisions  to  be  sent  to  him  into  | 
Gascony ;  **  And  so,"  says  an  old  historian,*  **  there 
was  a  great  quantity  of  grain  and  powdered  flesh 
taken  up,  and  sent  away  with  all  convenient  speed." 
Henry  returned  penniless ;  for  the  partial  reSstab- 
lishment  of  his  authority  in  the  south  of  France 
seems  never  to  have  benefited  his  exchequer.  The 
expedients  to  which  he  had  recourse  in  England, 
rendered  him  more  and  more  odious  and  contempt- 
ible. When  his  fortunes  were  at  this  low  ebb  he 
blindly  embarked  in  a  project  which  immensely 
increased  his  embarrassments.  This  project  was 
no  other  than  to  raise  one  of  his  softs  to  the  throne 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Frederick  II.,  the  son  of 
Constance  of  Sicily,  had  died  in  the  year  1250, 
after  a  reign  which  had  been  disturbed  from  its 
commencement  to  its  close  by  the  inveterate  hos- 
tility of  the  court  of  Rome.  He  left  a  legitimate 
son.  Prince  Conrad ;  but  Frederick  had  died  in  a 
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Kate  of  excommunication,  and  Pope  Innocent  IV. 
claimed  the  southern  kingdom  as  forfeited  to  its 
feudal  superior,  the  holy  see.  Conrad  maintained 
his  rights  with  an  army,  and  as  he  was  supported 
by  the  Neapolitan  and  SiciUan  people,  tbe  Pope  had 
DO  chance  of  succeeding,  unless  he  invited  some 
Dew  foreign  host  into  the  heart  of  Italy.  He  offered 
the  kingdom  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  the  church  to  a 
variety  of  princes  in  succession,  who  all  found  some 
good  reason  for  declining  his  proposals.  After  the 
Pope  had  thus  hawked  the  Sicilian  crown  through 
the  continent  of  Europe,  he  turned  his  eyes  toward 
Eogland,  where  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  the 
king's  brother,  attracted  attention  by  his  great 
wealth,  which  (it  was  reasoned  at  Rome)  would 
enable  him  to  bribe  the  Sicilian  barons,  and  engage 
mercenaries  of  all  nations.  Accordingly,  the  crown 
was  offered  to  Richard,  but  he  wisely  saw  the  diffi- 
cnlties  that  stood  in  his  way,  and  declined  the  prof- 
fered kingdom,  observing  that  those  who  made  the 
offer  of  it  might  just  as  well  say,  *«  I  make  you  a 
present  of  the  moon — step  up  to  the  sky  and  take 
it  down."  Soon  after  this  Innocent  offered  the 
crown  to  Henry  himself,  for  his  second  son,  Prince 
Edmund ;  and  the  beggared  and  incapable  king  joy- 
fully closed  with  the  proposal,  agreeing  to  march 
presently  with  a  powerful  army  into  the  south  of 
Italy,  accepting  an  advance  of  money  from  the  Pope 
to  enable  him  to  commence  the  enterprise,  and  pro- 
posing also  to  raise  what  more  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  borrow  on  the  Pope's  security.  Had  the 
eoergy  and  the  means  of  the  English  king  at  all  cor- 
responded with  the  activity  and  cunning  policy  of 
the  Roman  priest,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
prtDce  might  have  obtained  a  dependent  and  preca- 
rious throne;  but  Henry  was  placed  in  circum- 
stances in  which  he  could  do  little — and,  wavering 
and  timid,  he  did  nothing  at  all,  except  giving  his 
son  the  empty  title  of"  King  of  Sicily."  The  Pope 
ordered  the  English  clergy  to  lend  money  for  the 
expedition,  and  even  to  pawn  the  property  of  their 
chnrch  to  obtain  it.  The  clergy  of  England  were 
Dot  very  obedient ;  but  whatever  sums  were  raised 
were  dissipated  by  the  king  or  the  Roman  legate, 
tad,  in  the  end,  the  Pope  brought  a  cipim  of  debt 
against  Henry,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  100,000^, 
which,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  borrowed  on 
the  continent,  chiefly  from  the  rich  merchants  of 
Viinice  and  Florence.  Henry,  it  appears,  had 
Dever  been  consulted  about  the  borrowing  or  spend- 
ing of  this  money;  but  the  Pope  was  an  impera- 
tive accountant — a  creditor  that  could  enforce  pay- 
ment by  excommunication,  interdict,  and  dethrone- 
ment; and  Henry  was  obliged  to  promise  that  he 
^nmld  pay,  and  to  rack  his  weak  wits  in  devising 
the  means.  Backed  by  the  Pope,  he  levied  enor- 
mous contributions  on  the  churches  of  England  and 
Ireland.  The  native  clergy  were  already  disaf- 
fected, but  these  proceedings  made  them  as  openly 
hostile  to  the  king  as  were  the  lay  barons.  The 
wholesale  spoliation  of  the  church  had  also  the  effect 
of  lessening  the  clergy's  reverence  for  the  Pope, 
Ukd  of  shaking  that  power  which  had  already  at- 
tuned its  highest  pitch,  and  which  was  thencefoi^ 
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ward  gradually  to  decline.  Wlien  caUed  npon  to 
take  up  some  of  the  Pope's  bills,  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester  told  Rustan,  the  legate,  that  he  would 
rather  die  than  comply ;  and  the  Bishop  of  London 
said,  that  the  Pope  and  king  were,  indeed,  more 
powerful  than  he,  but  if  they  took  his  mitre  from 
his  head  he  would  clap  on  a  warrior's  helmet.  The 
legate  moderated  his  demands  and  withdrew,  fully 
convinced  that  a  storm  was  approaching,  and  that 
the  Sicilian  speculation  had  completed  the  ruin  of 
the  bankrupt  king.^  As  long  as  his  brother  Richard, 
the  great  Earl  of  Cornwall,  remained  in  England, 
and  in  possession  of  the  treasures  he  had  hoarded, 
there  was  a  powerful  check  upon  insurrection ;  for 
though  the  earl's  abilities  in  public  affairs  seem 
hardly  to  have  been  equal  to  his  weafth,  still  the 
influence  he  possessed  in  the  nation  was  most  ex- 
tensive. He  had  repeatedly  opposed  the  illegal 
courses  of  the  king,  and  had  even  been  out  in  arms 
with  the  barons  more  than  once ;  but  he  was  averse 
to  extreme  measures,  and,  from  his  position,  not 
likely  to  permit  any  invasion  of  the  just  prerogative 
of  the  crown.  He  had  rejected  one  dazzling  temp- 
tation, yet  was  he  not  proof  against  a  second.  The 
Germans  were  setting  up  their  empire  for  sale,  and 
Richard's  vanity  and  ambition  induced  him  to  be- 
come a  purchaser.  Having  spent  immense  sums, 
he  was  elected  in  the  beginning  of  1256  as  **  King 
of  the  Romans,"  which  was  considered  the  sure 
step  to  the  dignity  of  emperor.  But  there  was  a 
schism  among  the  electors,  part  of  whom  a  few 
weeks  later  gave  their  suffrages  to  Alphonso,  King 
of  Castile.  Richard,  however,  went  over  to  the 
continent,  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  left 
the  crown  of  England  to  be  dragged  through  the 
mire. 

A.D.  1258.  A  scarcity  of  provisions  disposed  the 
people  to  desperate  measures.  On  the  2d  of  May, 
Henry  called  a  parliament  at  Westminster.  The 
barons,  who  had  formed  a  new  confederacy,  went 
to  the  hall  in  complete  armor.  As  the  king  entered, 
there  was  a  rattling  of  swords :  his  eye  glanced 
timidly  along  the  mailed  ranks ;  and  he  said,  with  a 
faltering  voice,  "  What  means  this  ?  am  I  a  pris- 
oner?" "Not  so,"  replied  Roger  Bigod,  "but your 
foreign  favorites  and  your  own  extravagance  have 
involved  this  realm  in  great  wretchedness :  where- 
fore we  demand  that  the  powers  of  government  be 
intrusted  and  made  over  to  a  committee  of  bishops 
and  barons,  that  the  same  may  root  up  abuses  and 
enact  good  laws."  One  of  the  king's  foreign  half- 
brothers  vapored  and  talked  loudly,  but  as  for  him- 
self, he  could  do  nothing  else  than  give  an  uncondi- 
tional assent  to  the  demands  of  the  barons,  who 
thereupon  promised,  that  if  he  proved  sincere,  they 
would  help  him  to  pay  his  debts,  and  prosecute  the 
claims  of  his  son  in  Italy.  The  Parliament  then 
dissolved,  appointing  an  early  day  to  meet  again  at 
Oxford,  where  the  committee  of  government  should 
be  appointed,  and  the  affairs  of  the  state'finally  ad- 
justed.' 

The  present  leader  of  the  barons,  and  in  all  re- 
spects the  most  remarkable  man  among  them,  was 
I  Matt.  For.  *  Matt.  Par.— Wyket.— Rymer. 
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the  Earl  of  Leicester.  It  is  evident  that  the  monk- 
ish chroniclers  were  incapable  of  understanding  or 
properly  appreciating  the  extraordinary  character 
of  this  foreign  champion  for  English  hberties ;  and 
those  writers  have  scarcely  left  materials  to  enable 
us  to  form  an  accurate  judgment.  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  Count  de  Montfort 
in  France,  who  had  gained  an  unhappy  celebrity  in 
the  barbarous  crusades  against  the  Albigenses.  In 
right  of  his  mother,  Amicia,  he  had  succeeded  to 
the  earldom  of  Leicester ;  but  he  appears  to  have 
been  little  known  in  England  until  the  year  1238, 
when  he  came  over  from  his  native  country,  and 
married  Eleanor,  the  countess-dowager  of  Pem- 
broke, a  sister  of  King  Henry.  This  match  was 
carried  by  the  royal  favor  and  authority ;  for  Rich- 
ard, Earl  of  Cornwall,  the  king's  brother,  and  many 
of  the  English  barons,  tried  to  prevent  it,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  fitting  a  princess  should  be 
married  to  a  foreign  subject.  But  the  earl  had  no 
sooner  secured  his  marriage,  and  made  himself 
known  in  the  country,  than  be  set  himself  forward 
as  the  decided  opponent  of  foreign  encroachment 
and  foreign  favorites  of  all  kinds ;  and  such  was  his 
ability,  that  he  caused  people  to  overlook  the  anom- 
aly of  his  position,  and  to  forget  that  he  himself  was 
a  foreigner.  He  not  only  captivated  the  good-will 
of  the  English  nobles,  but  endeared  himself  in  an 
extraordinary  degree  to  the  English  people,  whose 
worth  and  importance  in  the  state  he  certainly  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  discover  and  count 
upon.  His  devotional  feelings — which  upon  no 
ground  that  we  can  discover,  have  been  regarded 
»is  hypocritical — gained  him  the  favor  of  the  clergy; 
his  literary  acquirements,  so  unusual  in  those  times, 
increased  his  influence  and  reputation.  There  seems 
to  be  no  good  reason  for  refusing  him  the  merits  of 
a  skilful  politician ;  and  he  was  a  master  of  the  ait 
of  war  as  it  was  then  understood  and  practiced. 

The  favor  of  the  king  was  soon  turned  into  a 
hatred  as  bitter  as  Henry *8  supine  and  not  cruel 
nature  was  capable  of:  it  seemed  monstrous  that  a 
foreigner  should  be,  not  a  courtier,  but  the  popular 
idol — and  Leicester  was  banished  the  court.  He 
was  afterward  intrusted  with  the  government  of 
Guienne,  where,  if  he  did  not  achieve  the  impossi- 
l)ility  of  giving  entire  satisfaction  to  the  turbulent 
and  intriguing  nobles,  he  did  good  service  to  the 
king,  his  master,  and  acquitted  himself  with  ability 
and  honor.  Henry,  however,  was  weak  enough  to 
listen  to  the  complaints  of  some  of  his  southern  vas- 
sals, who  did  not  relish  the  firm  rule  of  the  earl. 
Leicester  was  hastily  recalled,  and  his  master  called 
him  traitor  to  his  face.  Thus  insulted  by  a  man  he 
despised,  the  earl  gave  the  lie  to  his  sovereign,  and 
told  him  that,  but  for  his  kingly  rank,  he  would 
make  him  repent  the  wrong  he  had  done  him.^ 
This  happened  in  1252.  Leicester  withdrew  for  a 
season  into  France,  but  Henry  was  soon  reconciled, 
in  appearance,  and  the  earl  returned  to  England, 
where  his  popularity  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
growing  weakness  and  misgovernment  of  the  king. 
He  was  one  of  the  armed  barons  that  met  in  West- 
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minster-hall,  and  now  he  was  ready  to  follow  up 
those  demonstrations  at  Oxford.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  measures  beyond  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  constitution  were  necessary  to  control  so  prodi- 
gal and  injudicious  a  sovereign.  The  legal  course 
of  the  constitution,  moreover,  was  not  yet  ascer- 
tained and  defined — all  was  experiment — a  groping 
in  the  dark,  and  men,  for  the  present,  saw  no  im 
propriety  in  abridging  the  prerogative  of  a  king  wbo 
had  constantly  abused  it,  and  who  had  so  repeatedlj 
broken  his  promises,  his  most  solemn  vows,  that  it 
would  have  looked  like  fatuity  to  place  the  smallest 
trust  in  him. 

On  the  11th  of  June  the  Parliament,  which  tbe 
Royalists  called  the  **  Mad  Parliament,"  met  at 
Oxford.  Having  no  reliance  on  the  king,  the  great 
barons  summoned  all  who  owed  them  military  ser- 
vice to  attend  in  arms  on  the  occasion.  Thus 
secured  from  the  attack  of  the  foreigners  in  tbe 
king's  pay,  they  proceeded  to  their  object  with 
great  vigor  and  determination.  The  committee  of 
government  was  appointed  without  a  murmur  od 
the  part  of  the  timid  Henry :  it  consisted  of  twenty- 
four  members,  twelve  of  whom  were  chosen  by  the 
barons  and  twelve  by  the  king.  The  king's  choice 
fell  upon  his  nephew  Henry,  the  son  of  Richard, 
the  titular  king  of  the  Romans,  upon  Guy  and  Will- 
iam, his  own  half-brothers,  the  bishops  of  London 
and  Winchester,  the  earls  of  Warwick  and  War- 
enne,  the  abbots  of  Westminster  and  St.  Martin's, 
London,  on  John  Mansel,  a  friar,  and  Peter  of 
Savoy,  a  rektion  of  the  queen.  The  members 
appointed  by  the  barons  were  the  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, the  earls  Simon  of  Leicester,  Richard  of  Gloa- 
cester,  Humphrey  of  Hereford,  Roger  of  Norfolk, 
earl  marshal ;  the  lords  Roger  Mortimer,  John  Fitz- 
geoffrey,  Hugh  Bigod,  Richard  de  Gray,  William 
Bardolf,  Peter  de  Montfort,  and  Hugh  Despencer. 
The  Earl  of  Leicester  was  at  the  head  of  this  su- 
preme council,  to  the  maintenance  of  whose  ordi- 
nances the  king,  and  afterward  his  son  Edward,  took 
a  solemn  oath.  The  Parliament  then  proceeded  to 
enact  that  four  knights  should  be  chosen  by  the  votes 
of  the  freeholders  in  each  county,  to  lay  before  the 
Parliament  all  breaches  of  law  and  justice  that  might 
occur ;  that  a  new  sherifif  should  be  annually  chosen 
by  the  freeholders  in  each  county ;  and  that  three 
sessions  of  parliament  should  be  held  regularly  every 
year ;  the  first,  eight  days  after  Michaelmas ;  the 
second,  the  morrow  after  Candlemas-day ;  and  the 
third,  on  the  first  day  of  June. 

The  benefits  derived  from  the  acts  of  this  parlia- 
ment were  prospective  rather  than  immediate ;  for 
the  first  consequences  were  seven  or  eight  years  of 
anarchy  and  confusion,  the  fruits  of  insincerity  and 
discontent  on  the  part  of  the  court,  and  of  ambitioo 
and  intrigue  on  the  part  of  the  great  barons.  Prince 
Edward,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  the  Earl  of  War- 
enne,  and  others,  tobk  the  oaths  to  the  statutes  or 
provisions  of  Oxford  with  unconcealed  reluctance 
and  ill-humor.  Prince  Henry  openly  protested  that 
they  were  of  no  force  till  his  absent  father,  tbe  king 
of  the  Romans,  should  consent  to  them.  ^*  Let  your 
father  look  to  himself,"  cried  Leicester;  "if  he 
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refuse  to  join  the  bnrons  of  the  kingdom  in  these 
provisions,  he  shall  not  enjoy  a  foot  of  ground  in 
England.'*  Though  their  leaders  were  liberally 
included  among  the  twenty-four  guardians  of  the 
kingdom,  the  foreign  faction  was  excessively  dissat- 
isfied with  the  recent  changes,  and  said  openly,  and 
wherever  they  went,  that  the  Acts  of  Oxford  ought 
to  be  set  aside  as  illegal  and  degrading  to  the  king's 
majesty ;  which  indeed  they  would  have  been  had 
Henry  had  any  character  to  degrade,  and  had  it  not 
been  indispensable  to.  adopt  extreme  precautions 
against  the  sovereign's  well-known  faithlessness  and 
perfidy,  or  fatal  facility  of  disposition.  Irritated  by 
their  opposition  and  their  secret  intrigues,  Leices- 
ter and  his  party  scared  the  four  half-brothers  of 
the  king  and  a  herd  of  their  relations  and  retainers 
out  of  the  kingdom.  The  departure  of  these  for- 
eigners increased  the  popularity  of  the  barons  with 
the  EngUsh  people ;  but  they  were  seduced  by  the 
temptations  of  ambition  and  an  easy  triumph  over 
aU  opposition  ;  they  filled  up  the  posts  vacated  in 
the  committee  of  government  with  their  own  adhe- 
rents, leaving  scarcely  a  member  in  it  to  represent 
the  king ;  and  they  finally  lodged  the  whole  author- 
ity of  government  in  the  hands  of  their  council  of 
^tate  and  a  standing  committee  of  twelve  persons. 
This  great  power  was  abused,  as  all  unlimited 
power,  whether  held  by  a  king  or  an  oligarchy,  ever 
will  be,  and  the  barons  soon  disagi'eed  among  them- 
selves.* 

A.D.  1259. — About  six  months  after  the  meeting 
At  Oxford,  Richard,  King  of  the  Romans,  having  spent 
all  his  money  among  the  Germans,  was  anxious  to 
return  to  England,  that  he  might  get  more.  At  St. 
Omer  he  was  met  by  a  messenger  from  Leicester, 
who  told  him  that  he  must  not  set  foot  in  the  king- 
'  Rymer.— Annal.  Bart.— Matt.  West. 


dom  unless  he  swore  beforehand  to  observe  the  pro-  ' 
visions  of  Oxford.  Richard  finally  gave  an  ungra- 
cious and  most  unwilling  assent :  he  took  the  oath, 
jopied  his  brother,  and  immediately  commenced 
organizing  an  opposition  to  the  committee  of  govern- 
ment.* Soon  after  his  arrival  it  was  seen  that  the 
barons  disagreed  more  than  ever.  The  Earl  of 
Gloucester  started  up  as  a  rival  to  Leicester,  and  a 
violent  quarrel — the  first  of  many — broke  out  be- 
tween these  two  powerful  lords.  Then  there  was 
presented  a  petition  from  the  knights  of  shires  or 
counties,  complaining  that  the  barons  had  held  pos- 
session of  the  sovereign  authority  for  eighteen 
months,  and  had  done  no  good  in  the  way  of  reform. 
A  few  improvements,  chiefly  regarding  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  were  then  enacted ;  but  their 
slender  amount  did  not  satisfy  the  nation,  and  most 
of  the  barons  were  more  anxious  for  the  prolonga- 
tion of  their  own  powers  and  profits  than  for  any- 
thing else.  By  degrees  two  factions  were  formed 
in  the  committee :  when  that  of  Gloucester  obtained 
the  ascendency,  Leicester  withdrew  into  France. 
Then  Gloucester  would  have  reconciled  himself 
with  the  king ;  but  as  soon  as  Prince  Edward  saw 
this,  he  declared  for  Leicester,  who  returned.  The 
manoeuvres  and  intrigues  of  party  now  become  almost 
as  unintelligible  as  they  are  uninteresting — recon- 
ciliations and  breaches  between  the  Leicester  and 
Gloucester  factions,  and  then  between  the  barons 
generally  and  the  court — a  changing  and  a  changing 
again  of  sides  and  principles,  perplex  and  disgrace  a 
scene  where  nothing  seems  fixed  except  Leicester's 
dislike  and  distrust  of  the  king,  and  a  general  but 
somewhat  vague  affection  among  the  barons  of  both 
parties  for  the  provisions  of  Magna  Charta. 

A.  D.  1261. — Henry,  who  had  long  rejoiced  at  the 
*  Rymer. 
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division  among  the  bRrons,  now  thoiigfat  the  moment  | 
was  come  for  escaping  from  their  authority.  He 
had  a  papal  dispensation  in  his  pocket  for  the  oaths 
he  had  taken  at  Oxford,  and  this  set  his  conscience 
quite  at  ease.  On  the  2d  of  February  he  yentured 
to  tell  the  committee  of  government  that,  seeing  the 
abuse  they  had  made  of  their  authority,  he  should 
henceforward  govern  without  them.  He  then  has- 
tened to  the  Tower,  which  had  recently  been  re- 
paired and  strengthened,  and  seized  all  the  money 
in  the  Mint.  From  behind  those  strong  walls  he 
ordered  that  the  gates  of  London  should  be  closed, 
and  that  all  the  citizens  should  swear  fresh  fealty  to 
him.  At  these  unexpected  proceedings  the  barons 
called  out  their  vassals  and  marched  upon  the  capi- 
tal. Prince  Edward  was  amusing  himself  in  France 
at  a  tournament,  and  it  was  agreed  by  both  parties 
to  await  his  arrival.  He  came  in  haste,  and  instead 
of  joining  his  father  in  the  Tower,  joined  the  barons. 
In  spite  of  this  junction,  or  perhaps  we  ought  rather 
to  say,  in  consequence  of  it,  many  of  the  nobles 
went  over  and  joined  the  king,  who  published  the 
Pope*s  bull  of  dispensation,  together  with  a  mani- 
festo in  which  he  set  forth  that  he  had  reigned  forty- 
five  years  in  peace  and  according  to  justice,  never 
committing  such  deeds  of  wrong  and  violence  as  the 
barons  had  recently  committed.  For  a  time  he  met 
with  success,  and  Leicester  returned  once  more  to 
France,  vowing  that  he  would  never  trust  the  faith 
of  a  perjured  king.^ 

A.  n.  1263. — Another  change  and  shifting  of  parts 
now  took  place  in  this  troubled  drama :  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester  was  dead,  and  his  son,  a  very  young  man, 
instead  of  being  the  rival,  became  for  a  while  the 
bosom  friend  of  Leicester.  Prince  Edward,  on  the 
other  hand,  veered  round  to  the  court,  and  had  made 
himself  unpopular  by  calling  in  a  foreign  guard.  In 
the  month  of  March  young  Gloucester  called  his 
retainers  and  confederates  together  at  Oxford,  and 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  returned  to  England  in  the 
month  of  April,  and  put  himself  at  their  head.  The 
great  earl  at  once  raised  the  banner  of  war,  and  after 
taking  several  royal  castles  and  towns,  marched  rap- 
idly upon  London,  where  the  mayor  and  the  com- 
mon people  declared  for  him.  The  king  was  safe 
in  the  Tower ;  Prince  Edward  fled  to  Windsor  Cas- 
tle, and  the  queen,  his  mother,  attempted  to  escape 
by  water  in  the  same  direction ;  but,  when  she  ap- 
proached London  Bridge,  a  cry  rang  among  the 
populace,  who  hated  her,  of  <*  Drown  the  witch  !'* 
and  filth  and  stones  were  thrown  at  the  barge.  The 
mayor  took  pity  on  her,  and  carried  her  for  safety 
to  St.  Paul's." 

The  King  of  the  Romans,  who,  though  his  hoarded 
treasures  were  exhausted,  still  possessed  consider- 
able influence,  contrived  to  effect  a  hollow  reconcili- 
ation between  the  barons  and  his  unwarlike  brother, 
who  yielded  everything, — only  reserving  to  himself 
the  usual  resource  of  breaking  his  compact  as  soon 
as  circumstances  shouFd  seem  fovorable.  It  is  true 
his  subjects  had  repeatedly  exacted  too  much ;  but 
it  is  equally  certain  that  he  never  made  the  smallest 

1  M.  WMt— W.vkes.-Cftrt«. 
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concession  to  them  in  good  faith,  and  with  a  deter- 
mination of  respecting  it.  Foreigners  were  once 
more  banished  the  kingdom,  and  the  cuatcK^y  of  the 
royal  castles  was  again  intrusted  to  Leicester  and 
his  associates.  This  was  done,  and  peace  and  amitr 
were  sworn  in  July,  but  by  the  month  of  October 
the  king  was  in  arms  against  the  barons,  and  nearly 
succeeded  in  taking  Leicester  a  prisoner.  This 
new  crisis  was  mainly  attributable  to  a  condition 
exacted  by  that  great  earl,  that  the  authority  of  the 
committee  of  goTemment  should  not  only  last  for 
the  lifetime  of  the  king,  but  be  prolonged  during  the 
reign  of  his  successor.  Up  to  this  point  Prince 
Edward  had  pretended  a  great  respect  for  his  oath, 
professing  to  doubt  whether  an  absolution  firom  Rome 
could  excuse  perjury ;  and  he  had  frequently  pre- 
tested that,  having  sworn  to  the  prorisions  of  Oxford, 
he  would  religiously  keep  that  vow;  but  this  last 
measure  removed  all  His  scruples,  and  denounciofr 
the  barons  as  rebels,  traitors,  and  usurpers,  he  openly 
declared  against  them  and  all  their  statutes. 

A.D.  1264. — To  stop  the  horrors  of  a  ciril  war, 
some  of  the  bishops  induced  both  parties  to  refer 
their  difierences  to  the  arbitration  of  the  French 
king.     The  conscientious  and  justice-loviog  Louis 
IX.  pronounced  his  award  in  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary :  he  insisted  on  the  observance  of  the  great 
charter ;  but  otherwise  his  decision  was  in  favor  of 
the  king,  as  he  set  aside  the  provisions  of  Oxford, 
ordered  that  the  royal  castles  should  be  restored, 
and  that  the  sovereign  should  have  full  power  of 
choosing  his  own  ministers  and  officers,  whether  from 
among  foreigners  or  natives.     The  barons,  who  were 
better  acquainted  than  Louis  with  the  character  of 
their  king,  well  knew  that  if  the  securities  they  had 
exacted  (with  too  grasping  a  hand,  perhaps)  were 
all  given  up,  the  provisions  of  the  national  charterB 
would  be  despised,  as  they  were  previously  to  the 
parliament  of  Oxford,  and  they  therefore  resolved 
not  to  be  bound  by  the  award,  which  they  insisted 
had  been  obtained  through  the  unfair  influence  of 
the  wife  of  Louis,  who  was  sister-in-law  to  King 
Henry.     The  civil  war  was  therefore  renewed  with 
more  fury  than  ever.     The  strength  of  the  royal- 
ists lay  in  the  counties  of  the  north  and  the  extreme 
west, — that  of  the  barons  in  the  midland  counties, 
the  southeast,  the  Cinque  Ports,  and,  above  aD,  ia 
the  city  of  London  and  its  neighborhood.    At  the 
tolling  of  the  great  bell  of  St.  Paul's,  the  citizens  of 
London  assembled  as  an  armed  host,  animated  by 
one  daring  spirit.     In  the  midst  of  this  excitement 
they  fell  upon  the  unfortunate  Jews,  and,  after  plun- 
dering them,  massacred  above  500,  men,  women, 
and  children,  in  cold  blood.     In  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  the  royalists  robbed  and  murdered  the  Jews 
under  pretext  of  their  being  friends  to  the  barons, 
and  the  barons'  party  did  the  like,  alleging  that  they 
were  allied  with  the  king,  and  that  they  kept  Greek 
fire  hid  in  their  houses  in  order  to  destroy  the  friends 
of  liberty.* 

The  opening  of  the  campaign  was  in  favor  of  the 
royalists,  but  their  fortunes  changed  when  they 
advanced  to  the  southern  coast  and  endeavored  to 
I  Wjlws.-We«U— Duut. 
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rin  oyer  the  powerful  Cinque  Ports.  Leicester, 
who  had  remained  quietly  in  London  organizing 
lis  forces,  at  length  marched  from  the  capital  with 
he  resolation  of  fighting  a  decisive  battle.  He 
bund  the  king  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex — a  bad  posi- 
ion,  in  a  hollow — ^which  Henry,  relying  on  his 
nipeHority  of  numbers,  did  not  quit  on  the  earl's 
ipproach.  Leicester  encamped  on  the  downs  about 
two  miles  from  Lewes.  Whether  in  war  or  peace, 
tie  had  alinrays  been  an  exact  observer  of  the  rites 
of  religion  :  he  now  endeavored  (and,  it  should  ap- 
pear, with  full  success)  to  impress  his  followers 
with  the  behef  that  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
engaged  "wus  the  cause  of  Heaven,  as  well  as  that 
of  liberty  :  the  king,  he  said,  was  obnoxious  to  God 
by  reason  of  his  many  perjuries :  he  ordered  his 
men  to  'wear  a  white  cross  on  the  breast  as  if  they 
were  crusaders  engaged  in  a  holy  war;  and  his 
friend,  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  gave  a  general 
absolution  to  the  army,  together  with  assurances 
that  all  those  who  fell  in  battle  would  be  welcomed  in 
heaven  as  martyrs.  On  the  following  morning,  the 
Uth  of  May,  leaving  a  strong  reserve  on  the  downs, 
he  descended  into  the  hollow.  The  two  armies 
soon  joined  battle:  on  the  king^s  side  were  the 
great  houses  of  Bigod  and  Bohun,  Earl  Warenne, 
til  the  foreigners  in  the  kingdom,  the  Percys  with 
their  warlike  borderers,  and  from  beyond  the  bor- 
ders, John  Comyn,  John  Baliol,  and  Robert  Bruce — 


names  that  were  soon  to  appear  in  a  very  different 
drama.  On  the  earPs  side  were  Gloucester,  Derby, 
the  Despencers,  Robert  de  Roos,  William  Marmion, 
Richard  Grey,  John  Fitzjohn,  Nicholas  Seagrave, 
Godfrey  de  Lucy,  John  de  Vescy,  and  others  of 
noble  lineage  and  great  estates.  Prince  Edward, 
who  was  destined  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  war  in 
the  slaughter  of  his  own  subjects,  began  the  battle 
by  falling  desperately  upon  a  body  of  Londoners, 
who  had  gladly  followed  Leicester  to  the  field.  This 
burgher  militia  could  not  stand  against  the  trained 
cavalry  of  the  prince^  who  chased  and  slew  them 
by  heaps.  Eager  to  take  a  bloody  vengeance  for 
the  insults  the  Londoners  had  ofiered  his  mother, 
Edward  spurred  forward,  regardless  of  the  manoeu- 
vres of  the  other  divisions  of  the  royalist  army.  He 
was  as  yet  a  young  soldier,  and  the  experienced 
and  skilful  leader  of  the  barons  made  him  pay  dearly 
for  his  mistake.  Leicester  made  a  concentrated 
attack  on  the  king,  beat  him  most  completely,  and 
took  him  prisoner,  with  his  brother  the  King  of  the 
Romans,  John  Comyn,  and  Robert  Bruce,  before 
the  prince  returned  from  his  headlong  pursuit. 
When  Edward  arrived  at  the  field  of  battle  he  saw  it 
covered  with  the  slain  of  his  own  party,  and  learned 
that  his  father,  with  many  nobles  beside  those  just 
mentioned,  were  in  Leicester's  hands,  and  shut  up 
in  the  priory  of  Lewes.  Before  he  could  recover 
himself,  he  was  charged  by  a  body  of  horse,  and 
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'nade  prisoner.  The  Earl  Warenne,  with  the  king^s 
half-brothers,  who  were  again  in  England,  fled  to 
Pevensey,  whence  they  escaped  to  the  continent.* 
I^he  victory  of  the  barons  does  not  seem  to  have 
^en  disgraced  by  cruelty,  but  it  is  said  to  have  cost 
the  lives  of  more  than  5000  Englishmen,  who  fell 
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on  the  field.  On  the  following  morning  a  treaty, 
or  the  *»  Mise  of  Lewes,"  as  it  was  called,  was  con- 
cluded. It  was  agreed  that  Edward  and  his  cousin 
Henry,  the  son  of  the  King  of  the  Romans,  should 
remain  as  hostages  for  their  fathers,  and  that  the 
whole  quarrel  should  be  again  submitted  to  a  peace- 
ful arbitration.     But  Leicester,  who  had  now  the 
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right  of  the  Btrongest,  kept  both  the  king  and  his 
brother  prisoners  as  well  as  their  sons,  and,  feeling 
bis  own  greatness,  began  to  be  less  tractable.  Al- 
though the  Pope  excommunicated  him  and  his  partes 
the  people  regarded  the  sentence  with  indifference ; 
and  many  of  the  native  clergy,  who  had  long  been 
disgusted  both  with  Pope  and  king,  praised  him 
in  their  sermons  as  the  reformer  of  abuses,  the 
protector  of  the  oppressed,  the  father  of  the  poor, 
the  savior  of  his  country,  the  avenger  of  the  church. 
Thus  supported,  and  indeed  carried  forward  by  a 
boundless  popularity,  be  soon  forced  all  such  barons 
as  held  out  for  the  king  to  surrender  their  castles 
and  submit  to  the  judgment  of  their  peers.  These 
men  were  condemned  merely  to  short  periods  of 
exile  in  Ireland ;  not  one  suffered  death,  or  chains, 
or  forfeiture,  and  the  age  was  not  so  generally  im- 
proved in  humanity  as  to  have  enforced'  this  mild- 
ness, had  the  earl  himself  not  been  averse  to  cruelty. 
Every  act  of  government  was  still  performed  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  whose  captivity  was  made  so 
light  as  to  be  scarcely  apparent,  and  who  was  treated 
with  every  outward  demonstration  of  respect.  The 
queen  had  retired  to  the  continent  before  the  battle 
of  Lewes,  and  having  busied  herself  in  collecting 
a  host  of  foreign  mercenaries,  in  which  she  was 
greatly  assisted  by  the  active  sympathies  of  foreign 
princes,  who  saw  in  the  proceedings  of  the  English 
barons  nothing  but  the  degradation  of  a  crowned 
head,  she  now  lay  at  Damme,  in  Flanders,  almost 
ready  to  cross  over  and  renew  the  civil  war.  The 
steps  taken  by  Leicester  show  at  once  his  entire 
confidence  in  the  good-will  of  the  nation,  and  his 
personal  bravery  and  activity,  he  summoned  the 
whole  force  of  the  country,  from  castles  and  towns, 
cities  and  boroughs,  to  meet  in  arms  on  Barham 
Downs,  and,  having  encamped  them  there,  he  threw 
himself  among  the  mariners  of  England,  and,  taking 
the  command  of  a  fleet,  cruised  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Flemish  coasts  to  meet  the  invaders  at  sea. 
But  the  queen*s  fleet  never  ventured  out  of  port ; 
her  land  forces  disbanded,  and  that  enterprise  fell 
to  the  ground. 

The  ruin  of  Leicester  was  effected  by  very  differ- 
ent means :  confident  in  his  talents  and  popularity, 
he  ventured  to  display  too  marked  a  superiority 
above  his  fellows  in  the  same  cause :  this  excited 
hostile  feelings  in  several  of  the  barons,  whose  jeal- 
ousies and  pretensions  were  skilfully  worked  upon 
by  Prince  Edward,  who  had  by  this  time  been  re- 
moved from  Dover  Castle,  into  which  he  had  been 
thrown  after  the  battle  of  Lewes,  and  placed  with 
his  father,  in  the  enjoyment  of  considerable  personal 
liberty,  by  the  order  of  a  parliament  which  Leices- 
ter had  summoned  expressly  to  consider  his  case 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  (12^5),  and 
which  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  constitu- 
tion as  the  first  in  which  we  have  certain  evidence 
of  the  appearance  of  representatives  from  the  cities 
and  boroughs.  The  Earl  of  Derby  opened  a  corres- 
pondence with  the  prince,  and  the  Earl  of  Glouces- 
ter set  himself  up  as  a  rival  to  Montfort,  and  then, 
by  means  of  his  brother,  Thomas  de  Clare,  who 
had  been  placed  about  the  princess  person,  concerted 


I  a  plan  for  releasing  Edward.  This  plan  was  suc- 
cessful; and  on  Thursday  in  Whitsun  week  the 
prince  escaped  on  a  fleet  horse  which  had  been 
conveyed  to  him,  and  joined  the  Earl  of  Gloucester 
at  Ludlow,  where  the  royal  banner  waa  raised. 
The  prince  was  made  to  swear  that  he  would  re- 
spect the  charters,  govern  according  to  law,  and 
expel  foreigners ;  and  it  was  upon  these  express 
conditions  that  Gloucester  surrendered  to  him  tbe 
command  of  the  troops.  This  earl  was  a  vain, 
weak  young  man,  but  his  jealous  fury  against  Lei- 
cester could  not  blind  him  to  the  obvious  fact  that 
but  few  of  the  nobility  would  make  any  sacrifices 
for  the  royal  cause  unless  theur  attachment  to  con- 
stitutional liberty,  were  gratified  by  such  pledges. 

About  the  same  time  Earl  Warenne,  who  had 
escaped  from  the  battle  of  Lewes,  landed  in  South 
Wales  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  knights  and  a 
troop  of  archers ;  and  other  royalist  chiefs  rose  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  according  to  a  plan 
which  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  miJitanr 
sagacity  of  Prince  Edward.    The  Earl  of  Leicester, 
keeping  good  hold  of  the  king,  remained  at  Here- 
ford, while  his  eldest  son,  Simon  de  Montfort^  with 
a  part  of  his  army,  was  in  Sussex.     The  object  of 
the  prince  was  to  prevent  the  junction  of  these 
separated  forces,  and  to  keep  the  earl  on  the  right 
bank  of  the   Severn.     Edward  destroyed  all  the 
bridges  and  boats  on  that  river,  and  secured  the 
fords ;  but,  after  some  skilful  manoeuvres,  the  earl 
crossed  the  Severn,  and  encamped  near  Worcester, 
where  he  expected  his  son  would  join  him.    But 
Simon*s  conduct  in  war  was  not  equal  to  his  father'^, 
for  he  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  by  night  near 
Kenilworth,  where   Edward  took  his  horses  and 
treasure,  and  most  of  his  knights,  and  forced  him 
to  take  refuge,  almost  naked,  in  the  castle  there, 
the  principal  residence  of  the  De  Montfort  fsmilr. 
The  earl,  still  hoping  to  meet  his  son's  forces,  ad- 
vanced  to  Evesham,  on  the  river  Avon;   on  the 
morning  of  the  4th  of  August,  as  he  looked  toward 
the  hills  in  the  direction  of  Kenilworth,  he  saw  his 
own  standards  advancing: — his  joy,  however,  was 
but  momentary,  for  he  discovered,  when  too  late  to 
retreat,  that  they  were  his  son's  banners  in  tbe 
hands  of  his  enemies,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time 
he  saw  the  heads  of  columns  showing  theraselvcs 
on  either  flank  and  in  his  rear.     These  well-coo- 
ceived   combined   movements  had   been  executed 
with  unusual  precision — ^the  earl  was  surrounded— 
every  road  was  blocked  up.     As  he  observed  the 
skilful  way  in  which  the  hostile  forces  were  dis- 
posed, he  uttered  the  complaint  so  of^en  used  by 
old  generals, — "  They  have  learned  from   me  the 
art   of  war ;''    and   then,    it    is    said,    he    added. 
"  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  our  souls,  for  I  see  our 
bodies  are  Prince  Edward's."     He  did  not,  how- 
over,  neglect  the   duties  of  the  commander,  but 
marshaled  his  men  in  the  best  manner.     He  th(!< 
spent  a  short  time  in  prayer,  and  took  the  sacm- 
ment,  as  was  his  wont,  before  going  into  batth* 
Having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  force  the  road  to 
Kenilworth,  he  formed  in  a  solid  circle  on  the  snin* 
mit  of  a  hill,  and  several  times  repulsed  the  charges 
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of  his  foes,  who  gradually  closed  round  him,  attack-  I 
ing  at  all  points.  The  king  being  in  the  earPs  camp 
when  the  royalists  appeared,  was  incased  in  armor 
which  concealed  his  features,  and  was  put  upon  a 
war-horse.  In  one  of  the  charges  the  imbecile  old 
man  was  dismounted  and  in  danger  of  being  slain, 
but  he  cried  out,  "  Hold  your  hand,  I  am  Hany  of 
Winchester ;"  and  the  prince,  who  happened  to  be 
Dear,  ran  to  his  rescue,  and  carried  him  out  of  the 
rticUe.  Leicester's  horse  was  killed  under  hi;n,  but 
the  earl  rose  unhurt  from  his  fall,  and  fought  bravely 
on  foot :  a  body  of  Welsh  were  broken  and  fled, 
and  the  number  of  his  enemies  still  seemed  to  in- 
crease on  all  sides.  He  then  asked  the  royalists  if 
they  gave  quarter  ?  and  was  told  that  there  was  no 
quarter  for  traitors  :  his  gallant  son  Henry  wns  killed 
before  his  eyes,  the  bravest  and  best  of  his  friends 
fell  in  heaps  around  him,  and  at  Inst  the  great  earl 
himself  died  with  his  sword  in  his  hand.^ 

The  hatred  of  the  royalists  was  too  much  inflamed 
to  admit  of  the  humanities  and  usages  of  chivalry  : 
no  prisoners  were  taken;  the  slaughter,  usually 
confined  to  the  **  meaner  sort,"  who  could  not  pay 
ninsora,  was  extended  to  the  noblest  and  wealthiest ; 
and  ail  the  barons  and  knights  of  Leicester's  party, 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  eighty,  were 
'lispatched.*  The  historians  who  praise  the  clem- 
'"'J'7/  of  the  royal  pnrty,  by  whom  **  no  blood  wns 
S'hed  on  the  scaffold,"  seem  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
nil  their  dangerous  enemies  were  butchered  at  Eve- 
sham, and  that  little  blood  wns  left  to  be  shed  by 

'  Contrn.  Matt.  Par.— M.  Wert  — Cron.  Mai'ros.— Cron.  Dan«t 

^  Some  ten  or  a  dozen  knight*  who  were  found  breathing,  after  the 

f^^*?*,  w«Te  permitted  to  live,  or.  at  lea»t.  to  have  that  chance  of 

''nnf  which  their  woondt  allowed 


the  executioner.  Not  even  death  could  save  Lei- 
cester from  their  barbarous  vengeance  :  they  muti- 
lated his  body  in  a  manner  too  brutal  and  disgusting 
to  be  described,  and  so  presented  it,  as  an  acceptable 
spectJicle,  to  a  noble  lady^  the  wife  of  the  Lord 
Roger  Mortimer,  one  of  the  earl's  deadly  enemies. 
**  The  people  of  England,"  says  Holinshed  cautiously, 
**  conceived  an  opinion  that  the  earl  being  thus  slain 
fighting  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  realm  and 
performance  of  his  onth,  as  they  took  it,  died  a 
martyr ;  which,  by  the  bruited  holiness  of  his  past 
Itfe,  and  the  miracles  ascribed  to  him  after  his  death, 
was  greatly  confirmed  in  the  next  age  :  but  the  fear 
of  the  king's  displeasure  stayed  the  people  from 
hastily  honoring  him  as  a  saint  at  this  time,  where 
otherwise  they  were  inclined  greatly  thereto,  re- 
puting him  for  no  less  in  their  conscience,  as  in 
secret  talk  they  did  not  hesitate  to  say."  This  pop- 
ular reverence  was  not  evanescent ;  for  many  years 
after,  when  men  could  speak  out  without  danger, 
they  called  the  earl  ♦*  Sir  Simon  the  Righteous," 
and  complained  of  the  church  because  it  would  not 
canonize  him. 

After  the  decisive  victory  of  Eveshnm,  the  king, 
resuming  the  sceptre,  went  to  Warwick,  where  he 
wns  joined  by  his  brother,  the  King  of  the  Romans, 
who,  with  many  other  prisoners  taken  by  Leicester 
at  Lewes,  now  first  recovered  his  liberty.  Early 
in  the  next  month,  on  the  **  Feast  of  the  Transla- 
tion of  St.  Edward,"  a  parliament  assembled  at 
Winchester.  Here  it  was  seen  that,  even  in  the 
moment  of  success,  the  king  could  not  venture  to 
revoke  any  part  of  the  great  charter.  His  victory 
had  been  achieved  by  the  arms  of  English  barons, 
who,  generally  speaking,  had  concurred  in  the  for- 
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mer  measures  against  his  faithless  government,  and 
whose  opposition  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  too 
great  power  had  in  no  sense  weakened  their  love 
of  constitutional  safeguards,  or  their  hatred  of  an 
absolute  king.  Led  away,  however,  by  personal 
animosities,  the  parliament  of  Winchester  passed 
some  severe  sentences  against  the  family  and  parti- 
sans of  the  late  earl,  and  deprived  the  citizens  of 
London  of  their  charter. 

A  desperate  resistance  was  thus  provoked,  and 
successive  insurrections  broke  out  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Simon  de  Montfort  and  his  asso- 
ciates maintained  themselves  for  a  long  time  in  the 
isles  of  Ely  and  Axholm ;  the  Cinque  Ports  refused 
to  submit;  the. castle  of  Kenilworth  defied  several 
royal  armies ;  and  Adam  Gourdon,  a  most  warUke 
baron,  maintained  himself  in  the  forests  of  Hamp- 
shire. Prince  Edward's  valor  and  ability  had  full 
occupation  for  nearly  two  years,  and  at  last  it  was 
found  necessary  to  relax  the  severity  of  government, 
and  grant  easier  terms  to  the  vanquished,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  restoration  of  internal  tranquillity. 
With  this  view  a  committee  was  appointed  of  twelve 
bishops  and  barons,  and  their  award,  called  the 
"  Dictum  de  Kenilworth,"  was  confirmed  by  the 
king  and  Parliament.  The  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
whose  personal  quarrel  with  Leicester  had  been 
the  chief  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the  baronial 
oligarchy,  and  the  restoration  of  Henry,  quarreled 
with  the  king,  and  once  more  took  up  arms,  al- 
leging, that  even  the  Dictum  de  Kenilworth  was  too 
harsh,  and  that  the  court  was  seeking  to  infringe 
the  provisions  of  Oxford,  and  breaking  the  promises 
given  on  the  field  of  Evesham.  The  dissatisfied 
Londoners  made  common  cause  with  him,  and  re- 
ceived him  within  their  walls;  but  losing  heart  at 
the  approach  of  the  king's  army,  Gloucester  opened 
negotiations,  and  submitted,  on  condition  of  receiv- 
ing a  full  pardon  for  himself.  At  the  same  time  the 
Londoners  compounded  for  a  fine  of  25,000  marks. 
The  Pope  most  laudably  endeavored  to  dififuse  the 
spirit  of  mercy  and  moderation :  he  told  the  king, 
who  was  not  naturaUy  inclined  to  that,  or  to  any 
other  strong  passions,  that  revenge  was  unworthy  of 
a  Christian,  and  that  clemency  was  the  best  support 
of  a  throne.  All  this,  with  the  determined  aspect 
of  the  people,  whenever  harsh  measures  were 
threatened,  produced  a  salutary  efifect ;  and  the  gal- 
lantry and  generosity  shown  by  Prince  Edward,  on 
one  occasion,  did  more  in  subduing  opposition  than 
a  hundred  executions  on  the  scafifold  could  have 
done.  In  a  battle  fought  in  a  wood  near  Alton,  the 
prince  engaged  Adam  Gourdon  hand  to  hand,  and 
vanquished  that  redoubtable  knight  in  fair  single 
combat.  When  Adam  was  brought  to  the  ground, 
instead  of  dispatching  him,  he  generously  gave  him 
his  life :  on  that  very  night  he  introduced  him  to 
the  queen  at  Guilford,  procured  him  his  pardon, 
received  him  into  his  own  especial  favor,  and  was 
from  that  time  forward  most  faithfully  served  by 
Sir  Adam.^ 

A.D.  1267.  On  the  18th  of  November,  two  years 
and  three  months  after  the  battle  of  Evesham,  the 
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king,  in  parliament  at  Marlborough,  adopted  some 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  provisions  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  enacted  other  good  laws.  Thus  all 
resistance  was  disarmed,  and  the  patriots  or  the 
outlaws  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  who  were  the  last  to 
submit,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  accepted  the 
conditions  of  the  Dictum  of  Kenilworth,  which  they 
saw  had  been  faithfully  observed  with  respect  to 
others.  As  soon  as  the  country  was  thoroughly 
tranquilized.  Prince  Edward  and  his  cousin  Henry, 
the  son  of  the  King  of  the  Romans,  took  the  cross; 
in  which  they  were  followed  by  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  English  lords  and  knights.  ExhortatioD 
and  example  urged  them  to  this  step.  Ottoboni, 
the  Pope's  legate,  who  had  been  very  instrumeataJ 
in  restoring  peace  in  the  land,  had  earnestly  and  elo- 
quently recommended  the  crusade;  and  Louis  IX., 
who  was  soon  to  be  called  **  Saint  Louis,"  had  de- 
parted a  second  time  for  the  East. 

Having  taken  many  precautionary  measures  in 
case  his  father  should  die  during  his  absence,  and 
having  most  wisely  obtained  the  grant  of  a  new 
charter,  with  the  restoration  of  their  liberties,  to 
the  citizens  of  London,  and  a  free  pardon  to  a  few 
nobles  who  still  lay  under  the  king's  ban,  Edward 
departed  with  his  wife  Eleanor,  his  cousin  Henry, 
and  his  knights,  in  the  month  of  July,  1270.  Many 
of  the  choicest  chivalry  of  England  left  their.bones 
to  bleach  on  the  Syrian  shore ;  but  the  fate  of  Henry 
d' Almaine,  as  they  caUed  the  son  of  the  King  of  the 
Romans,  was  more  tragical  as  well  as  much  more 
unusual.  Being  dispatched  back  to  England  on  a 
secret  mission  by  his  cousin  Edward,  he  took  the 
road  through  Italy,  and  loitered  in  the  city  of  Viterbo, 
to  witness  the  election  of  a  new  pope.  One  morn- 
ing, at  an  early  hour,  as  he  was  at  his  prayers  in  a 
church,  he  heard  a  well-known  voice  exclaiming, 
»»Thou  traitor,  Henry!— :thou  shalt  not  escape!" 
Turning  round  he  saw  his  two  cousins,  Simon  and 
Guy  de  Montfort,  who,  with  their  mother,  the 
Countess  of  Leicester,  King  Henry's  own  sister, 
had  been  driven  out  of  England,  and  who  considered 
the  King  of  the  Romans  as  the  bitterest  enemy  of 
their  house.  They  were  in  complete  armor,  aad 
waved  their  naked  swords  over  their  defenceless 
victim.  He  clung  to  the  holy  altar  before  which 
he  was  kneeling,  and  two  priests  threw  therosehes 
between  him  and  them.  But  nothing  could  save 
him  from  the  fury  of  his  cousins :  the  two  priests 
lost  their  lives  in  their  generous  endeavors  to  pro- 
tect him ;  and,  pierced  with  many  wounds,  he  was 
dragged  out  of  the  church,  when  the  murderers 
mutilated  his  body  in  horrid  revenge  for  the  treat- 
ment of  their  father's  corpse  at  Evesham.  They 
then  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  away,  being 
protected,  it  is  said,  by  Count  Aldohrandini,  vrhwe 
daughter  had  been  maiTied  to  Guy,  one  of  the 
assassins.*  That  vain  old  man,  the  King  of  the 
Romans,  was  rejoicing  in  tlie  possession  or  display 
of  a  young  German  bride  he  had  just  married,  aod 
was  still  flattering  himself  w^ith  the  hopes  of  the 
imperial  crown,  which  had  now  deluded  his  imagi- 
nation for  fifteen  long  years,  when  the  melancholy 
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catastrophe  of  his  son  reminded  him  of  the  vanity  of 
human  wishes.  He  did  not  long  survive  the  shock : 
he  died  in  the  month  of  December,  1271 ;  and  in  the 
following  winter  his  brother,  the  King  of  England, 
followed  him  to  the  grave,  expiring  at  Westminster, 
after  a  long  illness  and  great  demonstrations  of  piety, 
on  the  feast  of  St.  Edmund,  the  16th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1272.  He  had  rebuilt  the  abbey  church  of 
St.  Peter's  from  the  foundation,  and  he  had  re- 
moved the  bones  of  Edward  the  Confessor  into  a 


golden  shrine.  According  to  his  wish,  they  there* 
fore  carried  his  body  to  that  stately  church,  and 
laid  it  in  the  very  grave  which  the  remains  of  his 
saintly  predecessor  had  once  occupied.  Before  his 
body  was  lowered  to  its  last  resting-place  the  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  putting  his  bare  hand  upon  it,  swore 
fealty  to  the  absent  Edward ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
bnrons  present  followed  his  example.  Henry  had 
lived  sixty-eight  years,  and  had  been  fifty-six  years 
a  king — at  least  in  name.  , 


Edward  I. — surnamed  Lonoshanks. 


Great  Skal  or  Edward  I. 


FaoM  the  Abbey  Church  of  Westminster  the  bar- 
ons, who  had  attended  his  father's  funeral,  went  to 
the  new  temple  and  proclaimed  the  absent  Edward 
by  the  style  of  "  King  of  England,  Lord  of  Ireland, 
and  Duke  of  Aquitaine.*'  This  was  on  Sunday, 
the  20th  of  November,  four  days  after  the  demise 
of  Henry.  A  new  great  seal  was  made ;  Walter 
«le  Merton  was  appointed  chancellor ;  Walter  Gif- 
ford,  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Earl  of  CornwaU,  a 
surviving  son  of  Richard,  the  King  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  assumed  copjointly  the 
office  of  guardians  or  regents  of  the  kingdom,  and 
HQch  wise  measures  were  taken  that  the  public 
peace  was  in  no  way  disturbed ;  and  the  accession 
of  Edward,  though  he  was  far  away,  and  exposed 
to  the  chances  of  war  and  shipwreck,  was  more 
^nquil  than  that  of  any  preceding  king  since  the 
Conquest 

When  Edward  departed  on  the  crusade  he  found 
that  the  French  king,  instead  of  sailing  for  Syria  or 
Palestine,  had  turned  aside  to  attack  the  Mussul- 
man king  or  bey  of  Tunis.  The  kings  of  Sicily  had 
i^ome  old  claims  to  tribute  from  this  African  state, 
and  the  Italian  crown,  after  hovering  over  the  heads 
of  80  many  princes,  had  at  last  settled  on  that  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Pope,  won  it  from  Manfred,  the  illegitimate  Sua- 
>>ian,  at  the  battle  of  the  Grandella,  fought  near  Ben- 


evento,  in  the  year  1266.  This  Charles  was  the 
ferocious,  unworthy  brother  of  the  amiable  Louis 
IX.;  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that,  for  his  own 
selfish  ambition  and  interests,  he  craftily  induced 
the  French  king  to  turn  his  arms  against  Tunis ; 
though  it  is  abo  probable  that  the  exaggerated  ac- 
counts of  the  wealth  of  that  city  acted  as  a  strong 
temptation  with  the  crusaders  in  general.  Louis 
landed  on  the  African  shore  in  the  midst  of  summer, 
and  took  the  camp  and  town  of  Carthage ;  but  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  climate,  the  want  of  provis- 
ions, and  even  of  wholesome  water,  and  pestilential 
miasmata  from  bogs  and  swamps,  soon  caused  dread- 
ful maladies  among  his  host.  The  king  himself  was 
attacked  by  a  fatal  dysentery,  and  he  laid  himself 
down  to  die  among  the  ruins  and  fragments  of  an- 
cient Carthage.  The  superstition  of  this  excellent 
man  was  the  fault  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  but 
the  better  part  of  his  devotion,  his  resignation,  and 
magnanimity,  will  have  a  claim  to  reverence  in  all 
ages.  As  long  as  he  could  act  he  submitted  to  every 
privation,  encountered  every  risk,  in  order  to  allevi- 
ate the  sufferings  of  his  poorest  followers,  who  died 
round  him  by  hundreds.  When  he  could  no  longer 
move,  and  when  he  was  himself  suflfering  agonies, 
he  incessantly  occupied  his  still  unclouded  intellect 
in  devising  means  for  mitigating  the  pains  of  others : 
with  his  dying  breath  he  endeavored  to  reanimate 
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Edward  I.    From  a  Statue  in  the  Choir  of  York  Minster. 


the  courage  of  his  family  and  of  his  officers,  who 
were  weeping  about  his  bed.  ♦*  My  friends,"  said 
he,  **  I  have  finished  ray  course, — grieve  not  for  me. 
It  is  natural  that  I,  as  your  chief,  should  march  off 
first.  You  must  all  follow  me  in  time, — keep  your- 
selves ready  for  the  journey."  * 

When  Prince  Edward  arrived  he  found  that  Louis 
was  dead,  and  that  more  than  half  of  his  army  had 
perished  by  disease.  The  survivors  had,  however, 
made  advantageous  terms  with  the  Bey  of  Tunis, 
and  showed  little  inclination  to  leave  that  country 
and  encounter  fresh  dangers  in  Palestine^  The 
English  then  recrossed  the  Mediterranean  to  Sicily 
(a  short  voyage  of  150  miles) ;  but  Edward  would 
not  renounce  his  project,  or  return  home.  He 
passed  the  winter  at  Trapani,  vowing  that,  though 
all  his  soldiers  should  desert  him,  he  would  go  to 
Acre  attended  only  by  Fowen,  his  groom.  Early 
in  the  following  spring  he  set  sail  from  Sicily,  and 
he  landed  at  Acre,  which  was  now  almost  the  only 
residue  of  the  crusaders'  conquests  in  the  East,  with 
a  force  which  did  not  exceed  a  thousand  men.  But 
the  fame  of  Richard  was  still  bright  on  those  shores ; 
and,  while  the  Mahomedans  trembled,  the  Chris- 
tians gathered  round  the  standard  of  the  successor 
of  Lion-heart,  to  whom  Edward  was  scarcely  infe- 
rior in  physical  strength  and  courage,  while  he  was 
his  superior  in  coolness  and  policy,  and  probably  also 
in  military  science.  Bondocnr,  the  Sultan  of  Baby- 
lon, who  had  prepared  to  take  that  city  by  assault, 
immediately  retreated  from  the  vicinity  of  Acre, 
and,  crossing  the  Desert,  went  into  Egypt.  Edward 
advanced,  and  obtained  temporary  possession  of 
Nazareth,  which  was  taken  by  storm.     Eighty  years 

I  Le  Sits  de  Joinnlle 


had  elapsed  since  Richard's  massacres  of  Acre,  and 
nearly  two  hundred  since  the  first  capture  of  Jeni- 
salem  by  the  Christians  of  the  West ;  but  the  cru- 
saders had  made  httle  progress  in  humanity,  and 
the  slaughter  committed  on  the  Moslems  under  the 
eye  of  Edward,  at  Nazareth  was  only  less  atrocious 
than  the  butchery  at  Jerusalem,  because  the  scene 
was  more  confined,  and  the  place  had  fewer  Turkish 
inhabitants.  The  prince,  and  many  of  the  English 
with  him,  were  soon  after  attacked  with  sickness, 
and  returned  to  Acre,  where  they  lingered  some 
fifteen  months,  doing  little  or  nothing;  for  the  first 
enthusiasm  among  the  Latin  Christians  had  subsided 
upon  seeing  that  Edward  had  scarcely  any  money, 
and  received  no  reinforcements.  He  had  nerer 
been  able  to  collect  more  than  seven  thousand  armed 
men,  and  this  mixed  force  could  not  be  kept  together 
for  any  length  of  time.  The'  English  chivalry  dis- 
tinguished itself  by  many  feats  of  arms,  and  revived 
the  glory  of  the  national  name ;  but,  after  all,  tlie 
only  other  solid  advantages  gained  were  the  capture 
of  two  castles  and  the  surprise  and  partial  plunder 
of  a  caravan.  The  Mahomedans  were  not  strong 
enough  to  attack  Acre,  which,  chiefly  by  Edward's 
means,  was  so  strengthened  as  to  be  enabled  to  defy 
them  for  twenty  years  longer,  when  the  Mamelukej* 
of  Egypt  took  it  and  drove  the  crusaders  and  their 
descendnnta  from  every  part  of  the  Holy  Land.  Ed- 
ward on  his  side  was  always  too  weak  to  attempt 
any  extensive  operations.  His  presence,  however, 
both  annoyed  and  distressed  the  Turks,  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  get  rid  of  him  by  Bssassinntion. 
The  emir  of  Jaflfa,  under  pretence  of  embracing  the 
Christian  religion,  opened  a  correspondence  with 
the  English  prince,  and  gradually  gaioed  his  confi* 
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dence.  The  emir  sent  letters  and  presents,  till  his 
messengers  were  allowed  to  pass  and  repass  with- 
out examination  or  suspicion.  On  the  Friday  of 
Whitsun  week,  about  the  hour  of  vespers,  as  Ed- 
ward was  reclining  on  a  couch  with  nothing  on  him 
but  a  loose  robe,  the  emir's  messenger  made  his 
usual  salam  at  the  door  of  his  apartment :  he  was 
admitted;  and  as  he  knelt  and  presented  a  letter 
with  one  hand,  he  drew  a  concealed  dagger  with 
the  other,  and  aimed  a  blow  at  the  prince's  heart. 
Edward,  though  wounded,  caught  the  murderer  in 
his  iron  grasp,  threw  him  to  the  ground,  and  dis- 
patched him  with  his  own  weapon.  The  prince's 
wound  was  not  deep,  but  the  dagger  had  been 
Bmeared  with  poison :  when  he  learned  this  fact, 
he  made  his  will,  and  gave  himself  up  as  lost.  The 
English  soldiers  would  have  taken  a  horrid  venge- 
ance upon  the  poor  Turks  in  their  power,  but  he 
restrained  their  fury,  and  made  them  reflect  on 
what  might  befall  the  helpless  Christian  pilgrims 
then  at  Jerusalem.  Fortunately  there  was  at  Acre 
an  English  surgeon  with  skill  and  nerve  enough  to 
pare  away  the  sides  of  the  wound ;  and  the  grand 
master  of  the  Templars  sent  some  precious  drugs 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  venom.  The  piety,  the 
affectionate  attentions  of  his  loving  wife  Eleanor 
may  have  contributed  very  effectually  to  his  cure, 
but  there  is  no  good  ground  for  believing  that  she 
sucked  the  poison  from  her  husband's  wound.^ 

Henry  had  already  implored  his  son  to  return  to 
England,  and  now  Edward  gladly  listened  to  propo- 
sals of  peace  made  by  the  sultan,  who  was  so  much 
engaged  with  other  wars  in  the  interior  as  to  have 
little  time  to  spare  for  the  prosecution  of  hostilities 
OQ  the  coast.  A  truce  was  therefore  concluded  for 
ten  years,  and  then  Edward  sailed  again  for  Sicily. 
Theobald,  Archdeacon  of  Liege,  who  had  accom- 
panied the  prince  to  Palestine,  had  been  recalled 
some  months  before  from  Acre  to.  fill  the  vacant 
chair  of  St.  Peter.  At  Trapani,  Edward  received 
an  earnest  invitation  from  his  old  companion  and 
steadfast  friend,  now  Gregory  X.,  to  visit  him  at 
Rome.  The  prince  crossed  the  Faro  of  Messina 
to  travel  by  land  through  the  Italian  peninsula.  At 
a  mountain  village  in  Calabria  he  met  messengers, 
by  whom  he  was  informed,  for  the  first  time,  of  the 
death  of  his  father.  Ho  had  recently  lost  an  infant 
son  whom  Eleanor  had  borne  him  in  Syria ;  and 
Charles  of  Anjou,  who  had  now  returned  from  Tu- 
nis, and  had  little  tenderness  for  any  one,  expressed 
his  surprise  that  he  should  grieve  more  for  the  death 
of  his  old  father  than  for  that  of  his  own  offspring. 
*^  The  loss  of  my  child,"  said  Edward,  *^  is  a  loss 
which  I  may  hope  t-o  repair,  but  the  death  of  a 
father  is  a  loss  irreparable  !"^  By  the  month  of 
February,  1273,  he  was  at  Rome,  but  his  friend 
the  Pope  being  absent,  he  staid  only  two  days  in  the 
Eternal  City,  and  then  turned  aside  to  Civita  Vec- 
chia,  where  the  Pope  received  him  with  honor  and 
affection.     Edward  demanded  justice  on  the  assas- 

*  Hemingford. — Chrnn.  Pepmi  in  Muratori. — Malt.  West.— Wykes. 
Tbe  ctory  of  Eleanor's  sucking  the  wound  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
cKronicler  liring  near  the  time.  It  seems  to  be  of  Spanish  origin,  and 
to  have  been  first  mentioned  a  century  »r  two  after  the  time. 
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sins  of  Henry  d'Almaine ;  but  Simon  de  Montfort, 
one  of  them,  had  gone  to  account  for  his  crimes 
before  a  higher  tribunal;  Aldobrandini  was  too 
powerful  to  be  rigorously  examined,  and  was  not  a 
principal  in  the  murder ;  and  as  Guy  de  Montfort 
had  absconded,  the  King  of  England  was  obliged  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  very  imperfect  vengeance.  Leav- 
ing the  pontiff,  he  continued  his  journey  through 
Italy,  and  he  was  received  in  triumph  at  every 
town.  The  admiring  Milanese  presented  him  with 
some  fine  horses  and  purple  mantles.  His  exploits 
in  Palestine,  limited  as  they  had  been,  had  gained 
him  the  reputation  of  being  the  champion  of  the 
cross ;  the  dangerous  wound  he  had  received  (if  he 
had  died  of  it  he  would  have  been  enrolled  among 
saints  and  martyrs)  created  an  additional  sympathy 
in  his  favor,  and,  as  if  people  knew  he  would  be  the 
last  king  to  embark  in  the  crusades,  he  was  hailed 
with  extraordinary  enthusiasm.  It  was  the  bright, 
broad  flash  of  the  flame  about  to  sink  into  the  socket. 
In  a  few  years  the  passion  for^  the  crusades,  which 
had  animated  all  Europe  for  more  than  two  centu- 
ries, was  utterly  extinct.  On  crossing  the  Alps, 
Edward  was  met  by  a  deputation  from  England. 
He  traveled  on  to  Paris,  where  he  was  courteously 
received  by  his  cousin,  Philip  le  Hardi,  and  did 
homage  to  that  king  for  the  lands  which  he  held  of 
him  in  France. 

Notwithstanding  the  tranquil  state  of  the  country, 
and  the  loyal  disposition  of  his  subjects,  it  must  ex- 
cite some  surprise  to  see,  that  after  so  long  an  ab- 
sence, Edward  had  no  anxiety  to  reach  England.^ 
Instead  of  crossing  the  Channel,  he  turned  back 
from  Paris,  where  he  had  staid  a  fortnight,  and 
went  to  Guienne.  The  motives  generally  assigned 
for  his  protracted  stay  on  the  continent  are,  his 
wish  to  await  the  decisions  of  a  general  council  of 
the  church,  which  the  Pope  had  summoned  to  meet 
at  Lyons,  and  the  distracted  state  of  Guienne,  which 
province  seems  never  to  have  been  tranquil  for  a 
year  at  a  time.  But  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the 
English  king  entertained  suspicions  of  Philip,  who 
was  a  far  less  conscientious  sovereign  than  his 
father,  Louis  IX.,  who  had  been  severely  blamed 
by  the  French  for  not  taking  advantage  of  the 
weakness  of  Henry  to  drive  the  English  out  of  all 
their  continental  possessions.  The  dark  shadows 
of  some  deep  and  disgraceful  intrigues  are  visible ; 
and  it  seems  to  us,  that  when  the  Pope  warned 
Edward  against  the  swords  of  assassins,  he  did  not 
apprehend  danger  from  the  rumed  and  fugitive  Guy 
de  Montfort,  so  much  as  from  more  prosperous  and 
more  powerful  agents.  In  the  month  of  May,  1274. 
while  the  English  king  was  in  Guienne,  he  received 
a  challenge,  couched  in  all  the  nice  terms  and  cir- 
cumlocutions of  chivalry,  from  the  Count  of  Cha- 
lons, to  meet  him  lance  to  lance  in  a  tournament- 
This  fashion  was  then  at  its  height,  and  knights  and 

^  He  hod  written  letters  expressiog  some  fear  of  Ihe  Londoners,  and 
had  several  times  commanded  the  "  mayor,  sherifft,  and  commons ' 
most  carefully  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  city.  The  measures  adopted 
in  c^msequence  were  mere  rigoroas  than  legal.  All  persons  suspecfed 
of  having  been  partisans  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  were  hunted  down  in 
eTf>ry  ward,  and,  without  form  of  tnal  or  exammatiun,  thrown  inlu 
prison  till  Edward's  return 
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nobles  of  high  renown  and  princes  royal  were  ac- 
customed to  defy  each  other  in  the  name  of  God, 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  their  respective 
saints  and  mistresses,  and  to  invite  one  another,  out 
of  love  and  reverence,  to  joustings  and  tiltings,  which 
often  terminated  in  blood  and  death  or  fractured 
limbs.  Edward  considered  himself  bound  in  honor 
as  a  true  knight  to  accept  the  count*s  challenge,  and, 
on  the  appointed  day,  he  entered  the  lists,  as  stal- 
wart and  fearless  a  combatant  as  ever  sat  in  saddle. 
He  was  attended  by  a  thousand  champions;  but 
the  Count  of  Chalons  rode  to  the  spot  with  nearly 
two  thousand.  Whispers  of  bad  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  count  had  already  been  heard,  and  the  sight 
of  this  unfair  advantage  probably  confirmed  the  worst 
suspicions  of  the  English.  The  image  of  war  was 
converted  into  its  stern  reality — a  sanguinary  battle 
ensued,  in  which  the  foot-soldiers  took  part  as  well 
as  the  knights.  The  English  crossbowmen  drove 
the  French  infantry  from  the  field,  and  then  mixing 
with  the  English  horse,  who  were  far  outnumbered 
by  their  opponents,  they  overthrew  many  of  the 
count^s  knights  by  stabbing  their  horses  or  cutting 
their  saddle-girths — two  operations  against  all  rule, 
and  deemed  infamous  in  the  code  of  chivalry.  The 
count  himself,  a  man  renowned  for  his  physical 
strength,  after  charging  Edward  several  times  with 
his  lance,  rode  in,  and  grasping  the  king  round  the 
neck,  endeavored  to  unseat  him.  Edward  sate  like 
a  rock,  and  gave  the  proper  touch  with  the  spur ; 
his  war-horse  sprang  forward,  the  count  was  pulled 
out  of  his  saddle,  and  hurled  to  the  ground  with  a 
dreadful  shock.  He  was  remounted  by  some  of 
his  knights;  but,  sorely  bruised  and  stupefied  by 
his  fall,  he  cried  out  for  quarter.     Edward  was  so 


enraged,  that  he  kept  hammering  on  the  iron  ar- 
mor of  his  suppliant  foe  for  some  time,  and  at  last 
rejected  his  sword,  and  made  him  surrender  to 
a  common  foot-soldier — an  extremity  of  disgrace 
which  the  count,  had  he  been  a  true  knight,  would 
have  avoided  at  the  cost  of  life.  The  English  had 
the  best  of  the  afiray,  taking  many  knights,  who 
were  obliged  to  ransom  their  persons,  their  arms, 
and  theur  horses  (where  any  were  left  alive),  and 
slaying  many  of  the  French  footmen — *»  because 
they  were  but  rascals,  and  no  great  account  was 
made  of  them."  The  whole  affair  was  so  fierce 
and  sanguinary,  that  it  afterward  went  by  the  name 
of  the  little  war  of  Chalons.^ 

A.D.  1274.  Edward  now  turned  his  thoughts  to- 
ward England,  and  sent  orders  to  prepare  for  his 
coronation.  If  these  orders  were  obeyed,  the  cor- 
onation-feast must  have  been  a  sublime  specimen  of 
a  well-loaded  table;  for  380  head  of  cattle,  430 
sheep,  450  pigs,  18  wild  boars,  278  flitches  of  bacon, 
and  19,660  capons  and  fowls,  wer^  ordered  by  the 
king  for  this  solemn  occasion.'  As  he  traveled 
through  France,  Edward  stopped  at  the  pleasant 
town  of  Montreuil,  to  settle  some  differences  which 
had  long  existed  between  the  English  and  Flemings, 
and  which  had  curiously  committed  the  commercial 
interests  of  both  countries.  For  several  reigns  the 
counts  of  Flanders  had  been  accustomed  to  let  upon 
hire  certain  bands  or  troops  of  foot-soldiers  to  the 
kings  of  England.  These  contracts  ceased  alto- 
gether during  the  reign  of  Henry  IH.;  but,  some 
time  before  the  death  of  that  sovereign,  Margaret, 
the  reigning  countess,  claimed  payment  of  a  large 
Fum  as  arrears,  and  pressed  her  claim  so  rudely. 
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that  she  seized  all  the  English  wool — then  onr  great 
article  of  export — ^that  conld  be  found  in  her  donrin- 
ioDB.  Henry  retaliated,  by  seizing  all  the  manu- 
factured Flemish  cloths  in  England,  and  strictly 
forbade  all  trade  between  the  two  countries.  He 
enticed  orer  some  Flemish  clothiers,  but  their 
number  was.  insufficient ;  and  it  is  said,  that  as  the 
English  were  unskilled  in  the  arts  of  dyeing  cloths, 
they  for  some  time  wore  their  coats  of  the  natural 
color  of  the  fleece.  The  Flemings  stood  in  still 
greater  need  of  our  wool,  wanting  which  their  looms 
remained  idle,  and  their  artisans  were  beggared. 
The  countess,  who  lost  immensely  by  this  stoppage 
of  trade,  now  offered  a  public  apology  to  Edward, 
and  entreated  that  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
country  might  be  renewed.  The  king,  who,  much 
to  his  credit,  took  the  advice  of  some  London 
merchants  of  good  repute,  immediately  made  up 
the  quarrel ;  the  countess  agreed  to  certain  repara- 
tions, and  the  trade  was  renewed. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  1274,  after  an  absence  of 
more  than  four  years,  Edward  landed  at  Dover,  and 
on  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  «^  after  the  feast  of 
the  Assumption,"  he  was  crowned,  together  with 
his  high-minded  wife,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  On 
their  entrance  into  London  they  were  *•  received 
with  all  joy  that  might  be  devised :  the  streets  were 
hnng  with  rich  cloths  of  silk,  arras,  and  tapestry ; 
the  aldermen  and  burgesses  of  the  city  threw  out 
of  their  windows  handfuls  of  gold  and  silver,  to  sig- 
nify the  great  gladness  which  they  had  conceived 
of  his  safe  return ;  the  conduits  ran  plentifuUy  with 
white  wine  and  red,  that  each  creature  might  drink 
his  fill."^  The  nation  was  proud  of  the  valor  and 
fame  of  their  king,  who  was  now  in  the  prime  of 
mature  manhood,  being  in  his  thirty-sixth  year; 
and  the  king  had  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
affection,  loyalty,  and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

The  government,  however,  was  poor  and  embar- 
rassed, and,  in  spite  of  all  pretexts,  this  circum- 
stance seems  to  have  been  the  real  whetstone  of  the 
animoeity  which  Edward  showed  immediately  after 
hia  accession  to  one  class  of  his  subjects, — the  un- 
happy Jews.  The  rest  of  the  nation  were  now 
tolerably  well  protected  from  arbitrary  spoliation  by 
the  great  charter  and  the  power  of  parliaments ;  but 
the  miserable  Israelites,  considered  unworthy  of  a 
participatidn  in  the  laws  and  rights  of  a  Christian 
people,  were  left  naked  to  oppression,  no  hand  or 
tongue  being  raised  in  their  defence,  and  the  mass 
of  the  people  rejoicing  in  their  ruin.  As  a  zealous 
crusader,  Edward  fletested  all  unbelievers,  and  his 
religious  antipathies  went  hand-in-hand  with  his  ra- 
pacity, abd  probably  justified  its  excesses  in  his  own 
eyes.  The  coin  had  been  clipped  and  adulterated 
for  many  years,  and  the  king  chose  to  consider  the 
Jews  as  the  sole  or  chief  authors  of  this  crime.'  To 
brmg  a  Jew  before  a  Christian  tribunal  was  almost 
the  same  thing  as  to  sign  his  death-warrant.  Two 
hundred  and  eighty  of  both  sexes  were  hanged  in 
London  alone,  and  many  victims  also  suffered  in 
every  other  town  where  they  resided.    As  it  was 
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80  common,  clipped  money  might  be  found  upon 
every  person  in  the  kingdom ;  but  once  discovered 
in  the  possession  of  an  Israelite,  it  was  taken  as  an 
irrefragable  proof  of  guilt.  The  houses  and  the 
whole  property  of  every  Jew  that  suffered  went  to 
the  crown,  which  thus  had  an  interest  in  multiply- 
ing the  number  of  convictions.  Even  before  these 
judicial  proceedings,  the  king  prohibited  the  Jews 
from  taking  interest  for  money  lent,  from  building 
synagogues,  and  buying  lands  or  any  free  tenements. 
He  put  a  capitation  or  poll  tax  upon  them,  similar 
to  the  kharatch  which  the  grand -signior  exacts  from 
his  Christian  subjects :  he  set  a  distinctive  and  odious 
badge  upon  their  dress,  that  they  might  be  known 
from  all  othera, — another  Turkish  custom,  which  in 
its  time  has  been  the  cause  of  infinite  suffering. 
Thirteen  yean  hiter,  when  Edward  was  engaged  in 
expensive  foreign  wara,  and  the  Parliament,  in  ill- 
humor  thereat,  stinted  his  supplies,  he  ordered  the 
seizure  of  every  Jew  in  England ;  and  on  an  ap- 
pointed day,  men,  women,  and  children — every 
living  creature  in  whose  veins  the  ancient  blood  of 
the  tribes  was  known  or  supposed  to  flow — were 
brutally  arrested  and  cast  into  loathsome  dungeons. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  parity  of  justice  on 
this  occasion,  and  the  Jews  purchased  their  enlarge- 
ment by  a  direct  payment  of  the  sum  of  12,000^  to 
the  king.  Edward  might  have  continued  to  make 
good  use  of  them  from  time  to  time  in  this  manner, 
as  most  of  his  predecesson  had  done,  but  his  fanati- 
cism overcame  his  avidity  for  money,  or,  probably, 
he  wanted  a  large  sum  at  once,  for  he  was  now  in 
the  midst  of  his  scheme  for  the  subjugation  of  Scot- 
land, and  had  just  married  two  of  his  daughters.  It 
was  in  the  year  1290,  soon  after  the  sitting  of  a  par- 
liament at  Westminster,  that  his  proclamation  went 
forth,  commanding  all  the  Jews,  under  the  penalty 
of  death,  to  quit  the  kingdom  forever,  within  the 
space  of  two  months.  Their  total  number  was  con- 
siderable, for  though  long  robbed  and  peraecuted  in 
England,  they  had,  notwithstanding,  increased  and 
multiplied,  and  their  condition  in  the  other  countries 
of  Christendom  being  still  worse  than  here,  the 
stream  of  emigration  had  set  pretty  constantly  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Channel.  Sixteen  thousand 
five  hundred  and  eleven  individuals  received  the 
king*s  pass,  with  the  gracious  permission  to  carry  with 
them  as  much  of  their  ready  money  as  would  pay 
the  immediate  expenses  of  their  voyage.  Houses, 
hinds,  merchandise,  treasures,  debts  owing  to  them, 
with  their  bonds,  their  tallies  and  obligations,  were 
all  seized  by  the  king.  The  marinera  of  London, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cinque  Ports  generally, 
who  were  as  bigoted  as  the  king,  and  thought  it  no 
sin  to  be  as  rapacious  toward  the  accuned  Jews, 
robbed  many  of  them  of  the  small  pittance  left  them, 
and  drowned  not  a  few  during  their  passage.  To 
help  to  keep  alive  a  wholesome  abhorrence  of  these 
detestable  cruelties,  we  will  mention  one  particular 
case,  as  recorded  by  Holinshed  on  the  credit  of  a 
contemporary  chronicle : — *«  Some  of  the  richest  of 
the  Jews  being  shipped  in  a  mighty  tall  ship  which 
they  had  hired,  when  the  same  was  under  sail,  and 
had  got  down  the  Thames  toward  the  mouth  of  the- 
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river,  the  master  mariner  bethought  him  of  a  wile, 
and  caused  his  men  to  cast  anchor,  and  so  rode  at 
the  same,  till  the  ship,  by  ebbing  of  the  stream,  re- 
mained on  the  dry  sands.  The  master  then  enticed 
the  Jews  to  walk  out  with  him  for  recreation.  And 
at  length,  when  the  Jews  were  on  the  sands,  and 
he  understood  the  tide  to  be  coming  in,  he  gat  him 
back  to  the  ship,  whither  he  was  drawn  by  a  rope. 
The  Jews  made  not  so  much  haste,  because  they 
were  not  aware  of  the  danger ;  but  when  they  per- 
ceived how  the  matter  stood,  they  cried  to  the  mas- 
ter for  help.  He,  however,  told  them  that  they 
ought  to  cry  rather  upon  Moses,  by  whose  guidance 
their  fathers  had  passed  through  the  Red  Sea. 
They  cried,  indeed,  but  no  succor  appeared,  and  so 
they  were  swallowed  up  by  the  water."  Some  few 
mariners  were  convicted  and  suifered  capital  pun- 
ishment ;  for  the  king,  to  use  the  keen  sarcasm  of 
Hume,  was  determined  to  be  the  sole  plunderer  in 
his  dominions. 

Contemporaneously  with  these  shameful  proceed- 
ings against  the  Jews,  Edward  enacted  many  just 
and  wise  laws  for  his  Christian  subjects ;  and  the 
additions  and  improvements  which  he  made  in  the 
laws  and  the  practices  of  the  courts  will  be  noticed 
in  then-  proper  place.  The  nature  of  his  reforms 
shows  the  extent  of  the  evil  that  had  existed :  in 
1299,  all  the  judges  of  the  land  were  indicted  for 
bribery,  and  only  two  of  the  number  were  acquit- 
ted ;  the  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  King*s  Bench 
was  convicted  of  instigating  his  servants  to  commit 
murder,  and  of  protecting  them  against  the  law  after 
the  offence  ;  the  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer  was 
imprisoned  and  heavily  fined,  and  so  was  Sir  Ralph 
de  Hengham,  the  grand  justiciary.  But  perhaps  in 
aome  of  these  cases  we  shall  not  greatly  err  if  we 
deduct  from  the  delinquency  of  the  accused,  and 
allow  something  for  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  accuser. 
It  is  known  that  the  king,  who  had  just  returned 
from  a  costly  sojourn  of  nearly  three  years  in  France, 
was  in  great  want  of  money,  when,  as  the  conse- 
quence of  their  condemnation,  he  exacted  about 
80,000  marks  from  the  judges.  In  recovering,  or 
attempting  to  recover,  such  parts  of  the  royal  do- 
main as  had  been  encroached  upon,  and  in  examin- 
ing the  titles  by  which  some  of  the  great  barons  held 
their  estates,  he  roused  a  spirit  which  might  have 
proved  fatal  to  him  had  he  not  prudently  stopped  in 
time.  When  his  comniissioners  asked  Earl  War- 
«nne  to  show  his  titles,  the  earl  drew  his  sword  and 
said, — «*  By  this  instrument  do  I  hold  my  lands,  and 
hy.the  same  I  intend  to  defend  them!  Our  ances- 
tors, coming  into  this  realm  with  William  the  Bas- 
^rd,  acquired  their  possessions  by  their  good  swords. 
William  did  not  make  a  conquest  alone,  or  for  him- 
self solely ;  our  ancestors  were  helpers  and  partici- 
pants with  him !"  Such  title-deeds  were  not  to  be 
disputed ;  but  there  were  other  cases  where  men 
wore  less  powerfal  swords,  and  where  written  deeds 
And  grants  from  the  crown  had  been  lost  or  destroyed 
during  the  convulsions  of  the  country ;  and  Edward 
seized  some  manors  and  estates,  and  made  their 
owners  redeem  them  by  large  sums  of  money. 
There  was  much  bad  faith  in  these  proceedings, 


but  as  the  king  chose  his  victims  with  much  pru- 
dence, no  insurrection  was  excited. 

(  We  must  now  retrace  our  steps,  to  take  a  regu- 
lar view  of  this  king^s  great  operations  in  war. 
Edward  was  to  the  full  as  ambitious  and  fond  of 
conquest  as  any  prince  of  the  Norman  or  Pbui- 
tagenet  line ;  but,  instead  of  expending  his  power 
in  foreign^  wars,  he  husbanded  it  for  the  graod 
plan  of  reducing  the  whole  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain  under  his  immediate  and  undivided  sway. 
He  employed  the  claim  of  feudal  superiority— a 
right  most  difficult  to  define,  even  if  its  existence 
had    been    admitted  —  with   final   success  against 

I  Wales ;  and  though,  with  regard  to  Scotknd,  it 
eventually  failed,  the  ruin  of  his  scheme  there  did 
not  happen  until  after  his  death,  and  he  felt  for 
a  time  the  proud  certainty  of  having  defeated  every 
opponent.  If  the  acknowledgment  of  the  para- 
mount authority  of  the   English   kings,  extracted 

I  from  unsuccessful  princes,  justified  a  forcible  seizure 
of  territory  against  the  wishes  of  the  people,  Ed- 
ward may  be  acknowledged  to  have  had  that  right 
over  Wales.     Setting  aside  the  somewhat  doubtful 

I  vassalage  of  the  Welsh  principalities  to  our  Saxon 

'  kings,  on  which  the  Norman  conquerors  impudently 
founded  a  pretension,  as  being  the  lawful  heirs  to 

i  those  kings,  we  have  repeated  instances  of  a  seem- 
ing submission,  when  the  princes  purchased  peace 
by  engaging  to  pay  certain  tributes,  and  to  recognize 
the  suzerainty  of  the  English  throne.  This  feudal 
superiority,  however,  was  liable  to  all  sorts  of  varia- 
tion, and  was  never  really  fixed  by  the  written  or 
understood  law  of  the  feudal  system,  though,  in 
certain  cases,  the  forms  of  that  law  could  be  applied 
in  regard  to  it  with  an  appearance  of  regularity  and 
justice.  When  a  weak  state  stood  in  this  relation 
with  a  strong  one,  the  feudal  supremacy  implied  an 
almost  unlimited  right  of  interference  and  control; 
but  when  the  relation  existed  between  two  states 
of  ^qual  power,  it  meant  little  or  nothing  beyond  a 
mere  ceremony.  Thus  the  kings  of  England,  as 
vassals  to  the  sovereigns  of  France  for  their  terri- 
tories on  the  continent,  had  for  a  long  time  defied 
the  authority  of  their  liege  lords,  after  making  them 
tremble  in  Paris,  their  own  capital.  Those  other 
nominal  vassals,  the  great  dukes  of  Burgundy,  al- 
though they  had  no  separate  sovereignty  like  the 
Normans  and  Plantagenets,  repeatedly  fbllowed  the 
same  course.  The  forfeiture  pronounced  against 
John  was  generally  considered  as  an  unjustifiable 
stretch  of  the  rights  of  supremacy,  but  it  was  well 
timed — it  was  directed  against*  one  who  had  made 
himself  universally  odious,  and  whose  continental 
subjects,  for  the  most  part,  at  this  crisis,  preferred 
a  union  with  France  to  their  old  connection  with 
.  England.  The  nature  of  Edward's  right  is  scarcely 
deserving  of  a  further  examination;  had  no  such 
claims  existed  he  would  have  invented  others — ^for 
he  was  determined  on  the  conquest  of  the  country, 
and  internal  dissensions  and  other  circumstances 
favored  the  enterprise.  The  expediency  of  the 
measure,  and  the  advantages  that  have  resulted 
from  it,  ought  not  to  make  us  indifferenCto  the  fdte 
of  a  bravo  people  who  were  fighting  for  their  inde- 
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pendeoce.  The  Anglo-Normans,  who  had  been 
gradually  encroaching  on  their  territory  for  two 
buDdred  years,  accused  the  poor  Welsh  of  cruelty 
and  perfidy — ^forgetting  that  they  were  themselves 
the  aggressors,  and  had  been  guilty  of  treachery  the 
most  manifold,  and  of  cruelties  the  most  atrocious. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  civil- 
ization had  advanced  in  the  rich  champaign  of  Eng- 
land, and  had,  from  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
country  was  placed,  retrograded  in  Wales;  but 
there  are  writers  of  the  time  who  trace  in  that  land 
the  most  interesting  picture  of  a  hospitable  and 
generous  race  of  men,  full  of  the  elements  of  poetry, 
and  passionately  food  of  their  wild  native  music. 
According  to  their  countryman,  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis,  no  people  could  well  be  more  gentle  and 
coarteous  in  times  of  peace :  notwithstanding  the 
injuries  constantly  inflicted  upon  them  by  their 
neighbors,  whenever  an  Anglo- Norman  or  English- 
man visited  them  in  their  mountains  without  arms, 
and  as  a  quiet  guest,  he  was  received  with  the 
greatest  kindness,  and  feasted  at  every  house  where 


he  chose  to  stop.  Such  as  arrived  m  the  morning 
hours  were  entertained  till  the  evening  by  the  young 
women  with  the  harp  and  songs.  In  every  house 
there  was  a  harp;  and  the  company,  seated  in  a 
circle  round  the  harper,  sang  verses  alternately— 
the  verses  being  sometimes  improvised.  At  times, 
a  challenge  to  improvisation  was  sent  from  man  to 
man,  or  from  a  whole  village  to  another  village. 
Though  chiefly  a  pastoral  people,  they  were  not 
rude  or  clownish.  **  All  the  Welsh,**  says  Giraldus, 
**  without  any  exception,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  are  ready  and  free  in  speech,  and  have 
great  confidence  in  replying  even  to  princes  and 
magnates.*'  The  mass  of  the  nation,  however,  not- 
withstanding this  partial  refinement,  was  poor,  and 
but  rudely  clad,  as  compared  with  their  English 
contemporaries.  One  day,  as  Henry  II.  rode 
through  patt  of  their  country  attended  by  his 
splendid  chivalry,  he  looked  with  a  contemptuous 
eye  on  the  Welsh  gentlemen  riding  on  their  rough 
ponies,  and  on  the  poorer  sort  who  were  clad  iii 
sheep  or  goats*  skins.     A  mountaineer  approached 
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the  great  king,  and  said,  with  a  noble  pride,  **  Thou 
aeest  this  poor  people— but  such  as  they  are  thou 
neyer  shalt  subdue  them — that  is  reserved  alone  for 
God  in  his  wrath.**  And  though  this  wrath  may 
have  been  manifested,  and  their  country  reduced 
by  Henry*s  great-grandson,  seldom  has  ever  a  race 
of  mountaineers  made  a  longer  or  more  gallant 
stand  for  liberty.  When  the  sword  of  sbiughter 
had  passed  over  them  to  smite  no  more — ^when  bet- 
ter times  and  better  feelings  came,  though,  as  less 
numerous  and  far  more  exposed,  they  had  been 
less  fortunate  than  the  Scots,  tjieir  valor  entitled 
them  to  the  same  admiration  and  sympathy;  and 
perhaps  the  high  national  character  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Gre^  Britain  may  be  in  part  owing  to 
the  fact,  that  no  one  portion  of  it  fell  an  easy  or 
degraded  conquest  to  the  other. 

At  the  time  of  Edward's  aggression,  the  principal- 
ity of  North  Wales,  called  by  the  Welsh  the  princi- 
pality of  Aberfraw,  or  Snauden,  was  stiU  almost 
untouched  by  English  arms;  but  the  conquerors 
had  established  themselves  in  Monmouthshire,  and 
held  a  somewhat  uncertain  and  frequently  disturbed 
possession  of  a  good  part  of  South  Wales.  This 
occupation  had  been  effected  very  gradually  by  the 
great  barons  who  had  made  incursions  at  their  own 
expense,  and  with  their  own  retainers.  These 
lords  were  rewarded  with  the  landa  they  gained 
irom  the  Welsh,  and  which  they  defend^ :  by  I 
erecting  strong  castles.  As  they  advanced,  they  j 
raised*  chains  of  fortifications,  buikiing  their  castles ' 
sufficiently  near  to  communicate  with  and  support 
each  other.  Thus,  in  Monmoutbshire,  a  regular 
chain  of  fortresses  was  occupied  on  the  banks  of 
the  Monnow,  the  Wye,  and  the  Severn :  these 
were  Scenfreth,  Grosmont,  Monmouth,  Trelech, 
perhaps  Tintem,  Chepstow,  and  Caldecot.  A  sec- 
ond line  stretched  diagonally  from  Grosmont  on  the 
Monnow  to  the  banks  of  the  Rumney ;  these  were 
Whitecasde,  Tregaer,  Usk,  Langibby,  Caerleon, 
and  Newport;  this  diagonal  line,  with  the  strong 
castle  of  Abergavenny  to  the  north  of  it,  was  in- 
tended to  curb  the  mountaineers,  who  made  perpet- 
ual incursions  on  their  invaders.*  In  addition  to 
the9e  strong  fortresses,  many  smaller  castles  were 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  natives 
in  awe.  The  more  advanced  posts  were  often  re* 
taken,  and  the  day  when  one  of  these  castles  was 
destroyed  was  held  by  the  Welsh,  who  foresaw  the 
consequences  of  this  gradual  advance,  as  a  day  of 
universal  joy,  on  which  the  father,  who  had  just 
lost  his  only  son,  should  forget  his  misfortune.  But 
still  the  chains  were  drawn  more  and  more  closely 
around  them  by  the  persevering  invaders;  and, 
since  the  conquest  of  Irekind,  extraordinary  pains 
had  been  taken  to  secure  the  whole  of  the  line 
through  South  Wales  to  Milford  Haven,  the  usual 
place  of  embarkation  for  the  sister  island.  In  the 
wilde;*nes8  of  the  Tivy,  and  in  many  of  the  more 
inaccessible  moors,  marshes,  and  mountains,  the 
invaders  were  still  defied;  and,  except  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, where  the  Flemish  colony  had  been 
settled  by  Henry  I.,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  Mon- 
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monthshire,  the  English  were  scarcely  safe  beyond 
the  walls  of  their  castles,  so  fierce  was  the  recol- 
lection of  past  wrongs,  and  so  enduring  the  hope  of 
the  southern  Welsh  to  recover  all  that  ihey  had 
lost.  But  the  jealousies  of  their  petty  princes,  and 
the  rancorous  feuds  of  the  clans,  defeated  all  their 
greater  projects ;  and,  at  the  critical  moment  which 
was  to  seal  the  fate  of  the  whole  country,  Rees-ap- 
Meredith,  the  Prince  of  South  Wales,  was  induced 
to  join  Edward  and  fight  against  Llewellyn,  the 
ruler  of  the  northern  principality,  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  rival  family.  Llewellyn,  moreover, 
was  opposed  by  his  own  brother  David,  who  also 
rallied,  with  his  vassals,  round  the  standard  of  the 
English  king. 

In  the  wars  between  Henry  III.  and  the  baronSt 
the  Prince  of  North  Wales  had  taken  part  with  the 
latter,  and  had  shown  himself  the  steady  friend  of 
De  Montfert.  A  bddy  of  northern  Welsh  had 
fought  for  that  great  earl  against  Edward  at  the 
battle  of  Evesham;' and  when  De  Montfort  was 
dead,  and  his  femily  ruined  and  scattered,  Lleweflyii 
still  retained  his  old  affection  for  the  house,  and 
i^eed  upon  a  marriage  with  Elinor  de  Montfort, 
daughter  to  the  deceased  earl.  As  that  young  hdy 
was  on  her  voyage  from  France  to  Wales,  with 
Emericher  youngest  brother,  she  was  taken  by  four 
0hips  of  Bristol,  and  was  sent  to  King  £dward*8 
court,  where  both  brother  and  sister  were  detained 
as  prisoners,.  Angry  feelings  had  existed  before, 
but  this  seizure  of  his  bride  transported  LleweDyn 
with  wratii,  and,  bitterly  complaining  of  the  wroDg 
and  insult  which  had  been  done  to  him  in  a  time  of 
peace,  he  prepared  for  war.  According  to  some 
accounts,  he  began  hostilities  by  falling  upon  the 
English  on  his  borders,  killing  the  people,  and  burn- 
ing their  towns ;  but  this  is  not  quite  certain,  and, 
at  all  events,  Edward  had  long  been  employed  in 
making  preparations  for  conquest,  and,  what  was 
equally  notorious,  and  still  more  irritating  to  the 
unfortunate  prince,  he  had  been  intriguing  with 
Llewellyn*s  subjects  and  corrupting  the  Welsh 
chiefs  with  bribes  and  promises.  As  to  the  ground 
of  quarrel  chosen  by  Edward,  it  was  quite  tme  that 
Llewellyn  had  *not  obeyed  the  summons  to  do 
homage  as  one  of  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown ; 
but  he  had  acknowledged  the  duties  of  his  vassal- 
age, and  excused  his  non-attendance,  which  be 
said  had  solely  arisen  out  of  Edward's  violation  of 
a  solemn  treaty  which  had  been  concluded  by  the 
mediation  of  the  Pope. 

One  of  the  clauses  of  this  recent  treaty  had 
provided  that  neither  party  should  harbor  the 
enemies  or  revolted  subjects  of  the  other ;  and 
Edward,  it  was  well  known,  had  given  shelter  and 
encouragement  to  all  the  enemies  of  Llewellyn, 
and  continued  to  receive  the  rebellious  Welsh  as 
personal  friends.  Llewellyn  said  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  his  life  woukl  be  in  danger  if  he 
ventured  to  the  King  of  England's  court,  and  he 
demanded  a  safe  conduct,  which  was  refused. 
After  the  seizure  of  his  bride  his  demands  naturally 
rose :  he  asked  for  hostages  and  for  the  previous 
liberation  of  Elinor  de  Montfort,  and  then,  he  said, 
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be  would  go  to  court.  But  Edward  did  not  want 
hiin  there :  that  resolute  king  had  now  matured  his- 
measures  for  the  subjugation  of  Wales.  He  had 
levied  a  fine  army — his  parliament  had  pronounced 
the  sentence  of  forfeiture  against  Llewellyn  as  a 
rebel — it  had  also  voted  a  large  supply — and  the 
church  had  excommunicated  the  Welsh  prince.^ 

In  A.D.  1277,  after  the  feast  of  Easter,  Edward 
departed   from  Westminster,  and  with  a  mighty 
force,  which  increased  as  he  advanced,  marched 
toward  Chester.     At  midsummer  he  crossed   the 
Dee,  and,  keeping  between  the  mountains  and  the 
sen,  took  the  two  castles  of  Flint  and  Rhuddlan. 
Cautious  in  the  extreme,  he  made  ho  further  prog- 
ress until   he  had   repaired   these  fortresses  and 
strengthened   their  defences.     At  the  same  time 
his  fleet,  which  was  skilfully  managed  by  the  mari- 
ners of  the  Cinque   Ports,  cooperated   along  the 
devoted  coast,  blockading  every  port,  and  cutting 
off  the    supplies   which    Llewellyn    had   counted 
upon  receiving  from  the  Isle  of  Anglesey.     On  the 
land  side  every  outlet  was  strongly  guarded,  and 
the  Welsh  prince,  driven  to  the  mountains,  was  soon 
in  want  of  provisions.     Edward  pinidently  avoided 
a  battle  with  desperate  men,  and,  girding  in  the 
barren  mountains,  waited  the  effects  of  a  surer  and 
more  dreadful  destroyer  than  the  sword.     W^hen 
winter  made  its  approach  the  condition  of  Llewel- 
lyn was  horrible,  and  it  finally  obliged  him  to  throw 
himself  on  the  generosity  of  his  enemy.     On  the 
10th  of  November  Edward  dictated  his  harsh  terms 
at  Rhuddlan    Castle.     The  treaty  stipulated  that 
Llewellyn  should  pay  fifty  thousand  pounds — that 
he  should  cede  the  whole  of  his  principality  as  far 
as  the  river  Conway — that  he  should  do  homage, 
and  deliver  hostages.     He  was  to  retain  the  Isle 
of  Anglesey ;  but  even  that  remnant  was  to  revert 
to  the  English  crown  in  case  of  his  dying  without 
issue  male  ;  and  during  his  possession  he  was  to 
liey  for  it  an  annual  tribute  or  rent  of  one  thousand 
marks.^    The  English  king  afterward  remitted  the 
tremendous   fine,  which  so  poor  a  country  could 
never  have  paid,  and  resigned  his  claim  to  the  rent 
of  Anglesey ;  but  he  showed  no  great  alacrity  in 
making  these  concessions,  and  he  let  nearly  a  year 
elapse  before  he  performed  his  promise  of  releasing 
Llewellyn's  bride. 

Such  treaties  as  that  imposed  on  this  occasion 
upon  the  Welsh  are  never  kept,  and  all  Edward's 
art  could  not  reconcile  either  the  prince  or  people 
to  the  sense  of  degradation.  He  gratified  Llewel- 
lyn's brother  David,  who  had  fought  for  him,  by 
marrying  him  to  the  daughter  of  an  English  earl, 
And  making  him  an  English  baron  ;  but,  when  David 
<tood  among  his  native  mountains,  he  forgot  this 
Md  other  honors ;  he  cursed  his  own  folly,  which 
bad  brought  ruin  upon  his  country,  and  had  excluded 
Him  from  the  hope  of  succeeding,  either  in  his  own 
person  or  in  that  of  his  children,  to  the  principality.' 
The  English  conquerors  were  not  suf!iciently  re- 
fined to  exercise  their  power  with  moderation  ;  they 
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derided  the  national  usages,  and  insulted  the  preju- 
dices of  a  susceptible  and  b/ave  people.  The  inva- 
sion of  their  own  demesnes,  and  the  cutting  down 
of  the  wood  on  the  lands  reserved  to  them  by  treaty, 
exasperated  both  Llewellyn  and  David;  but  it  is 
.perfectly  clear  that  had  these  princes  been  converted 
into  subservient  vassals,  or  won  by  the  kindest  treat- 
ment to  be  solicitous  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace,  they  would  still  have  been  forced  into  war 
by  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  Welsh  people. 
Superstition  allied  itself  with  patriotism,  and,  in 
order  to  increase  the  popular  confidence,  certain 
old  prophecies  of  bards  and  seers  were  revived 
under  a  happy  coincidence  of  circumstances  which 
seemed  to  denote  a  speedy  accomplishment.  One 
of  these  mystic  predictions  imported  nothing  less 
than  that  the  ancient  race  should  recover  its  tradi- 
tional supremacy  in  the  island,  and  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  should  be  crowned  king  in  London.  On 
the  night  of  Palm  Sunday,  March  the  22d,  of  the 
year  1282,  David  surprised  and  took  the  strong 
castle  of  Hawardine,  belonging  to  Roger  Clifford, 
the  justiciary,  "  a  right  worthy  and  famous  knight," 
according  to  the  English;  a  cruel  tyrant,  according 
to  the  Welsh.  Several  men  who  made  resistance 
were  killed,  but  the  lord,  who  was  caught  in  his 
bed,  was  only  wounded,  and  then  carried  off  as 
a  prisoner.  A  general  insurrection  ensued :  the 
Welsh  rushed  in  arms  from  their  mountains,  and 
Llewellyn,  joining  his  brother,  laid  siege  to  the 
castles  of  Flint  and  Rhuddlan.  These  strong  places 
held  out,  but  many  of  the  new  castles  were  taken 
and  destroyed,  and  the  English  intruders  were  in 
some  places  driven  across  the  marches.  Forgetting 
their  own  cruelties  and  oppressions  of  all  kinds,  the 
English  accused  the  Welsh  of  gi*eat  barbarity  in 
this  brief  moment  of  success.  When  the  news 
was  carried  to  Edward  he  affected  surprise ;  but  it 
has  been  suspected  that  he  was  not  displeased  with 
the  opportunity,  afforded  by  what  had  taken  place, 
of  making  his  conquest  final  and  absolute.  He  was 
in  want  of  money,  and  had  no  time  to  assemble  a 
parliament ;  he  therefore  had  recourse  to  the  very 
unconstitutional  means  of  a  forced  loan,  which  was 
levied,  not  only  on  towns  and  religious  establish- 
ments, but  also  on  private  individuals  who  were 
known  to  possess  money.  He  then  sent  out  com- 
missioners to  raise  an  army,  and  dispatched  such 
troops  as  he  had  in  readiness  to  the  relief  of  Flint 
and  Rhuddlan.  Ho  soon  followed  in  person,  and 
I  having  assembled  nearly  all  his  military  tenants  and 
;  1000  pioneers,  he  advanced  into  North  Wales,  leav- 
ing his  fleet,  which  was  still  more  formidable  than 
.  in  the  preceding  viar,  to  act  upon  the  coast,  and 
I  reduce  the  Isle  of  Anglesey.  His  pioneers  cut 
down  woods,  and  opened  roads  into  the  very  fast- 
nesses of  Snowdon,  whither  the  natives  were  again 
I  forced  to  retire.  Some  intrenched  positions  were 
carried,  but  not  without  a  great  loss;  and  in  one 
affair,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  regular  battle, 
Edward  was  completely  checked,  if  not  defeated. 
But  the  means  at  his  disposal  nmde  the  struggle 
too  unequal ;  reinforcements  continually  crossed  the 
Dee,  or  came  up  from  the  coast,  and  he  procured 
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the  services  of  foreign  mercenaries,  who  were  par- 
ticularly well  suited  for  mountain  warfere.  These 
were  bands  of  Basques  from  the  Pyrenees,  whose 
method  of  fighting,  and  whose  general  habits  and 
manners  differed  little  from  those  of  the  Welsh 
people,  whom  they  were  empbyed  to  hunt  down 


like  blood^hounds.  These  foreign  hordes  acted 
where  the  regular  troops  of  the  English  king  coukl 
not; — accustomed  in  their  own  country  to  moun- 
tains far  more  rugged,  they  penetrated  into  every 
part  of  Snowdon,  and  the  last  bulwark  of  Wekh 
independence  was  forced.   Edward,  chiefly  by  meaos 


Summit  or  Snowdon. 


or  his  fleet  (the  Welsh  seem  to  have  had  no  ships 
to  oppose  it),  occupied  Anglesey ;  but,  in  passing 
from  that  island  to  the  main,  a  detachment  of  his 
forces  sustained  a  severe  loss.  They  had  laid  down 
a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Menai  Strait,  at  or  near 
to  the  place  where  Telford's  suspension -bridge, 
hanging  in  air,  now  affords  a  commodious*  commu- 
nication between  the  opposite  shores;  and  in  the 
absence  of  Edward,  who  was  at  Aberconway,  a 
party  of  English,  with  some  Gascon  lords  and  a 
body  of  Basques,  crossed  over  before  it  was  finished, 
making  part  of  their  way  by  wading  through  the 
water  when  the  tide  was  out.  The  Welsh,  who 
had  thrown  up  some  intrenchments  near  the  spot, 
permitted  them  to  land,  and  even  to  reconnoitre  their 
works ;  but  when  the  tide  rolled  in,  and  made  deep 
water  between  them  and  the  unfinished  bridge  of 
boats,  they  rushed  down  upon  them  and  drove  them 
into  the  sea,  where,  loaded  as  they  were  with 
armor,  many  of  them  were  drowned.  Between 
the  sword  and  the  waves  there  perished  thirteen 
knights,  seventeen  esquires,  and  several  hundred  I 
foot-soldiers.  When  Edward  learned  this  sad  dis- 
aster, he  vowed  he  would  build  a  stone  bridge  at  ' 
the  place ;  but  such  an  undertaking  was  soon  found 
to  be  impracticable.  This  reverse  at  the  Menai  ' 
Strait  happened  on  St.  Leonardos  day,  the  6th  of 
November.  In  another  battle,  Edward  himself  was 
worsted,  being  obliged  to  fly  for  protection  to  one  , 


of  his  castles,  leaving  the  lords  Audley  and  Clifford 
dead  on  the  field.  Llewellyn  was  elated  by  these 
successes,  and  he  fondly  hoped  that  the  severity 
of  winter  would  force  the  English  to  retire;  but 
Edward  had  collected  a  strong  force  in  Pembroke- 
shire and  Carmarthen,  and  he  now  sent  it  orders 
to  advance  through  South  Wales,  and  attack  his 
enemy  in  the  rear.  Leaving  his  brother  David  to 
can-y  on  the  war  in  North  Wales,  his  own  princi- 
pality, Llewellyn  boldly  turned  his  steps  to  the  south 
to  meet  the  new  invaders.  This  movement  may 
possibly  have  been  recommended  by  false  friends; 
and  there  certainly  is  an  appearance  of  treachery  in 
what  followed.  He  had  reached  Bualth,  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Wye,  when  the  English,  under  the  savage 
Earl  of  Mortimer,  appeared  suddenly  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river.  A  Welsh  force  was  on  the 
neighboring  heights,  but  the  prince  had  been  left 
with  only  a  few  followers.  The  English  crossed 
the  river  and  surprised  him  before  he  had  time  to 
put  on  his  armor;  he  was  murdered,  rather  than 
slain  in  battle.  They  cut  off  his  head  and  sent  it 
to  Edward,  who  forwarded  it  to  London,  there  to 
be  placed  on  the  Tower,  with  a  crown  of  willow,  in 
mockery  of  the  prophecy  of  his  coronation. 

The  struggle  for  liberty  did  not,  however,  end 
with  this  unfortunate  prince.  In  spite  of  the  sub- 
mission of  most  of  the  Welsh  chiefs,  his  brother 
David  still  kept  his  sword  in  his  hand,  and  for  six 
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months  he  wandered  a  free  inan  over  his  native 
wilds.  At  last  he  was  betrayed  by  some  unpatriotic 
Welshmen,  and  with  his  wife  and  children  carried 
iu  chains  to  the  castle  of  Rhuddlan.  In  the  month 
uf  September  following,  an  English  parliament  as* 
Kembled  by  Edward  at  Shrewsbury,  pronounced 
the  doom — not  of  the  last  champion  of  Welsh  inde- 
pendence (for  Madoc  and  others  soon  followed) — 
but  of  the  last  sovereign  prince  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  ruling  families  of  Europe.  He  was  sen- 
tenced— 1st.  To  be  dragged  by  a  horse  to  the  place 
of  execution,  because  he  was  a  traitor  to  the  king, 
who  had  made  him  a  knight.  2dly.  To  be  hanged, 
because  he  had  murdered  the  knights  in  Hawardine 
Castle.  3dly.  To  have  his  bowels  burned,  because* 
he  had  done  the  deed  on  Palm  Sunday,  the  season 
«)f  Christ's  passion.  4thly.  To  be  quartered,  and 
have  his  limbs  hung  up  in  different  places,  because 
he  had  conspired  the  death  of  his  lord  the  king  in 
various  parts.  The  sentence  was  executed  to  the 
letter,  and  it  remained  for  many  ages  a  revolting 
precedent  in  cases  of  high  treason.^ 
Edward  had  far  more  patience  and  prudence  than 

'  Hemiiigf. — Chrou.  DuoMt. — Rvnier. — Carte. 


was  common  to  the  warriors  and  conquerors  of  his* 
time ;  and  he  devised  wise  means  for  retaining  pos- 
session of  what  he  had  gained  by  force.  He  did  not 
move  from  Wales  until  more  than  a  year  after  the 
death  of  Llewellyn,  and  he  spent  the  greater  pait 
of  that  time  in  dividing  the  country  into  shires  and 
hundreds,  after  the  manner  of  England,  and  restor- 
ing order  and  tranquillity.  Immediately  after  the 
affair  of  Bualth,  he  published  a  proclamation,  oDering 
peace  to  all  the  inhabitants,  giving  them  at  the  same 
time  assurances  that  they  should  continue  to  enjoy 
all  their  lands,  liberties,  and  properties  as  they  had 
done  before.  He  seems  even  to  have  lightened  the 
taxes  they  paid  to  their  native  princes.  Some  of 
the  ancient  usages  of  the  country  were  respected, 
but,  generally  speaking,  the  laws  of  England  were 
introduced  and  enforced.  He  gave  charters  with 
great  privileges  to  various  trading  companies  in  Rhud- 
dlan, Caernarvon,  Aberystwith,  and  other  towns, 
with  the  view  of  encouraging  trade  and  tempting 
the  Welsh  from  their  mountains,  and  their  wild, 
free  way  of  living,  to  a  more  social  and  submissive 
state.  When  his  wife  Eleanor  bore  him  a  son  in 
the  castle  of  Caernarvon,  he  adroitly  availed  him- 


Cakknarvon  Cabtli. 


''elf  of  that  circumstance,  by  presenting  the  infant 
Edward  to  the  people  as  their  countryman,  and 
telling  them  that  he  who  was  born  among  them 
should  be  their  prince.  The  Welsh  chiefs  expected 
that  this  "  Prince  of  Wales"  would  have  the  sepa- 
™t«  government  of  their  country,  for  Alphonso,  an 
elder  brother  of  the  infant  Edward,  was  then  alive, 
>Qd  the  acknowledged  heir  to  the  English  crown, 
for  some  time  they  indulged  in  this  dream  of  a  re- 
itored  independence,  and  professed,  and  probably 


I  felt,  a  great  attachment  to  the  young  Edward ;  but 
i  Prince  Alphonso  died;  the  illusion  was  also  dissi- 
pated by  other  circumstances,  and,  in  the  sequel, 
the  Welsh-born  prince  came  to  be  regarded  by  his 
countrymen  with  very  different  feelings  from  either 
pride  or  affection. 

King  Edward  strongly  fortified  the  two  castles  of 
Caernarvon  and  Conway,  and  built  some  other  for- 
tresses, all  which  places  he  supplied  with  good  gar- 
risons and  stores  of  provisions.     To  secure   his 
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coDquest  from  the  incursions  of  the  people  of  Snow- 
doD,  he  divided  most  of  the  lands  at  the  foot  of  that 
mountain  among  his  great  English  barons,  and  they 
again  subdivided  them  among  their  officers  and 
vassals,  who  held  them  in  fief,  and  built  other  cas- 
tles and  towers  for  their  defence.  But  these  tyran- 
nical lords  and  greedy  retainers  could  not  follow  the 
example  of  the  king's  moderation ;  and  their  cruel 
excesses  and  their  insulting  demeanor  toward  the 
Welsh,  continually  provoked  hostilities,  and  kept 
alive  feelings  which  frequently  vented  themselves  in 
deeds  of  a  savage  enough  character,  though  scarcely 
more  lawless  than  the  oppressions  out  of  which  they 
arose. 

AAer  the  subjugation  of  Wales,  Edward's  ambi- 
tion rested  for  about  four  years — three  of  which  he 
passed  almost  wholly  on  the  continent,  where  he  was 
honorably  engaged  as  umpire  to  settle  a  fresh  dis- 
pute which  had  arisen  between  the  kings  of  France 
and  Arragon,  and  the  house  of  Anjou,  respecting 
the  island  of  Sicily.  His  ability  and  conduct  in 
this  matter  gained  him  a  great  increase  of  reputa- 
tion among  foreign  princes  ;^  but  the  affairs  of  his 
own  kingdom  fell  into  disorder ;  the  English  people 
complained  that  he  neglected  their  interests  to  take 
charge  of  what  did  not  concern  them ;  and  the  Par- 
liament at  last  refused  him  a  supply  which  he  had 
asked.  The  king  then  returned  in  haste,  and,  al- 
most immediately  after,  he  involved  himself  in  the 
affairs  of  Scotland,  which,  with  a  few  short  inter- 
vals, entirely  occupied  him  all  the  rest  of  his  reign. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  this  part  of  the 
story  of  the  English  king,  it  will  be  most  convenient 
to  resume  our  Scottish  narrative  from  the  point  to 
w^hich  we  brought  it  down  in  the  last  Book.' 

The  reign  of  Alexander  H.,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  1214,  will  not  detain  us  long.  After 
the  death  of  John,  the  King  of  Scots  continued  to 
cooperate  with  Prince  Louis  of  France  and  the 
confederated  English  barons;  and  he  himself,  his 
whole  army,  and  kingdom  were,  in  consequence, 
excommunicated  by  the  legate  Gualo ;  but  the  sen- 
tence seems  to  have  been  very  httle  minded  either 
by  the  people  or  their  clergy.  It  was  not  even  pub- 
lished by  the  latter  till  almost  a  twelvemonth  had 
passed.  In  the  mean  time  Louis  made  peace  with 
Henry,  without  giving  himself  any  concern  about 
his  ally. .  On  this,  Alexander,  who  was  on  his  march 
into  England,  returned  home.  He  soon  afler,  how- 
ever, effected  his  reconciliation  both  with  the  Pope 
and  the  new  king  of  England.  On  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, 1217,  he  received  absolution  from  the  dele- 
gates of  Gualo  at  Tweedmouth ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  surrendered  to  Henry  the  town  of  Carlisle, 
of  which,  although  not  of  the  castle,  he  had  made 
himself  master,  and  did  homage  for  the  earldom  of 
Huntingdon  and  his  other  honors  and  possessions  in 
England.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1221,  Alexander 
married  the  Princess  Joan,  Henry's  eldest  sister. 
A  long  period  of  uninterrupted  peace  and  amity 
between  the  two  countries  was  the  consequence  of 
these  arrangements.     Some  insurrections  or  dis- 
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<  tnrbances  in  the  as  yet  only  half-subdued  provinces 
of  Argyle,  Caithness,  Moray,  and  Galloway,  all  of 
which  were  successively  suppressed,  are  almost  the 
only  events  that  mark  the  history  of  the  nortbem 
kingdom  for  the  next  twelve  or  thirteen  years.  The 
most  serious  of  these  provincial  commotions  was  the 
last,  which  broke  out  in  Galloway,  in  1233,  upou 
the  death  of  Alan,  Constable  of  Scotland,  the  k>rd  ot 
that  district,  leaving  three  daughters,  but  no  male 
heir.  This  Alan  of  Galloway  occupies  an  importaDt 
place  in  Scottish  history,  in  consequence  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Margaret,  the  eldest  of  the  three  daugh- 
ters, and  eventual  heiresses,  of  David,  Earl  oi 
Huntingdon,  the  brother  of  William  the  Lion ;  a 
connection  through  which  Dervorgoil,  his  eldest 
daughter  by  that  marriage,  transmitted,  as  we  shall 
presently  find,  to  her  descendants  the  lineal  right  of 
succession  to  the  throne.  On  the  death  of  their 
lord,  the  Gallowegians  rose  in  resistance  to  the  par- 
tition of  their  country  among  his  legitimate  heu^ ; 
and,  placing  at  their  head  Thomas,  a  bastard  sod 
of  Alan,  who  was  aided  by  an  Irish  chief  named 
Gilrodh  (or  Gilderoy),  they  did  not  even  wait  to  be 
attacked  by  the  Scottish  king,  who  was  marching 
against  them,  but  rushed  forth  from  their  monntaio!i 
with  Celtic  fury,  and  proceeded  to  ravage  the  adja- 
cent country.  They  even  contrived  to  surronnd 
Alexander,  when  he  had  got  entangled  among  mo- 
rasses, and  he  was  in  imminent  danger  till  the  Earl 
of  Ross  came  to  his  assistance,  and,  assaulting  the 
rebels  in  the  rear,  discomfited  them  with  great 
slaughter.  This  victory  put  an  end  to  the  insurrec- 
tion for  the  present.  The  following  year,  however, 
Thomas  and  Gilrodh,  who  had  both  escaped  to  Ire- 
laud,  returned  with  a  fresh  force,  and  renewed  the 
war.  But  this  second  attempt  was  soon  checked: 
the  two  leaders  were  pardoned  on  their  surrender; 
their  Irish  followers,  crowding  toward  the  Clyde,  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  find  a  passage  to  their  own 
country,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  band  of  the  citizens 
of  Glasgow,  who  are  said  to  have  beheaded  theni 
all,  with  the  exception  only  of  two,  whom  they  sent 
to  Edinburgh  to  be  hanged  and  quartered  there. 

Notwithstanding  the  alliance  that  connected  Alex- 
ander and  Henry,  and  the  friendship  and  frequnot 
intercourse  in  which  they  lived — for  the  King  of 
Scots  made  repeated  visits  to  the  English  court — no 
final  settlement  of  their  claims  upon  each  other  had 
yet  taken  place.  It  was  not  till  September,  1237. 
that  at  a  conference,  held  at  York,  it  was  agreed 
that  Alexander,  who,  among  other  things,  laid  GJaini, 
by  right  of  inheritance,  to  the  counties  of  Northum- 
berland, Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  should 
receive  lands  in  the  two  former  of  the  yearly  value 
of  two  hundred  pounds  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  hi» 
demands.  The  following  year  (4th  March,  133c^) 
Queen  Joan,  who  had  been  long  in  a  declining  stat^. 
died  at  Canterbury.  She  had  left  no  issue,  aod 
within  little  more  than  a  year  (15th  May,  1339) 
Alexander  married  again :  his  new  queen  was  Mary, 
daughter  of  Ingelram  de  Couci,  a  great  lord  ot 
Picardy.  The  chief  bond  that  had  attached  the 
two  kings  was  thus  snapped ;  and  Mary  de  Couci 
whose  family  had  been  distinguished  for  ita  opposi- 
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tion  to  the  English  interests,  is,  beside,  supposed 
to  have  exercised  an  unfavorable  influence  over  the 
mind  of  her  husband.     It  was  some  years,  however, 
liefore  the  old  friendship  that  had  subsisted  between 
him  and  Henry  wholly  gave  way;  even  in  1242  we 
find  Henry,  when  about  to  set  out  on  his  expedition 
to  France,  confiding  to  Alexander  the  care  of  the 
northern  borders.    But  in  this  same  year  an  event 
occurred  which  is  especially  memorable  for  the  con- 
sequences attributed  to  it.     An  old  feud  had  existed 
between  the  Bissets,  a  powerful  family  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  and  the  House  of  Athole.     At  a  tour- 
nament held  at  Haddington,  Patrick,  Earl  of  Athole, 
a  youth  distinguished  for  his  knightly  accomplish- 
ments, chanced  to  overthrow  Walter  Bisset.   Within 
a  day  or  two  after  the  Earl  of  Athole  was  found 
mmtlered  in  the  house  whore  he  lodged,  which 
was  also  set  on  fire.      Suspicion  immediately  fell 
upon  the  Bissets :  the  nobility,  headed  by  the  Earl 
of  March,  immediately  raised  an  armed  force,  and 
demanded  the  life  both  of  Walter  and  of  his  uncle 
William  Bisset,  the  chief  of  the  family.     It  appears 
pretty  certain  that  the  latter  at  least  was  innocent 
of  any  participation  in  the  murder:  he  urged,  what 
fteems  to  have  been  the  fact,  that  he  was  not  within 
fifty  miles  of  Haddington  when  it  was  committed : 
he  offered  to  maintain  his  innocence  by  the  wager 
uf  battle ;  and,  still  further  to  clear  himself,  he  had 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  murderers 
published  both  in  his  own  chapel  and  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  kingdom.     It  seems  to  have  been 
against  him,  nevertheless,  that  the  rage  both  of  the 
ronnections  of  Athole  and  of  the  people  generally 
was  chiefly  turned ;  the  savage  notions  of  the  period 
could  not  view  what  had  taken  place  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a  ground  for  hunting  to  death  the  whole 
kindred  of  the  supposed  criminal ;  and  the  head  of 
his  family,  as  higher  game,  was  naturally,  in  the 
spirit  of  this  mode  of  considering  the  matter,  pur- 
sued even  with  more  eagerness  than  himself.     The 
king,  however,  seems  to  have  felt  the  injustice  of 
the  popular  clamor ;  he  interposed  for  Bisset's  pro- 
tection ;  and  even  the  queen,  according  to  Fordun, 
offered  to  make  oath  that  he  had  no  part  in  devising 
the  crime ;  that  is  to  say,  she  was  so  convinced  of 
his  innocence  that  she  was  willing  to  come  forward 
03  one  of  his  compurgators,  if  the  case  should  be 
submitted  to  that  mode  of  trial.    The  opposite  party, 
however,  seem  to  have  declined  submitting  the  ques- 
tion to  decision  either  by  compurgation  or  by  com- 
^t :  they  insisted  that  it  should  be  brought  before  a 
jury ;  so  that  this  affair  is  remarkable,  in  addition  to 
its  other  points  of  interest,  as  a  memorial  of  all  the 
three  great  forms  of  judicial  procedure  in  criminal 
rases  which  were  then  in  use.     Bisset  refused  the 
trial  by  jury,  "on  account  of  the  malevolence  of  the 
people,  and  the  implacable  resentment  of  his  ene- 
mies."   At  last,  by  the  exertions  of  the  king,  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  escape  with  his 
life  on  condition  of  forfeiting  his  estates  and  leaving 
the  country.     But  he  was  still,  notwithstanding,  in 
the  greatest  danger  from  the  secret  determination 
of  his  enemies  to  have  his  blood ;  and  it  was  only  by 
remaining  in  concealment  under  the  royal  protec- 


tion for  about  three  months,  that  he  was  at  last  ena- 
bled to  make  his  escape  to  England.  Whatever 
may  have  been  his  injuries,  he  now  certainly  showed 
little  nobleness  of  character.  Stung,  possibly,  with 
an  indignant  sense  of  the  injustice  he  had  experi- 
enced, he  sought  to  avenge  himself  on  his  enemies 
at  the  expense  not  only  of  his  country  but  of  its 
king,  to  whose  zealous  and  energetic  interposition 
in  his  favor  he  owed  bis  life.  It  is  said  that  he 
made  his  appeal  to  the  King  of  England  against  the 
judgment  that  had  been  passed  on  him,  on  the  plea 
that  "  Alexander,  being  the  vassal  of  Henry,  had  no 
right  to  inflict  such  punishment  on  his  nobles  with- 
out the  permission  of  his  liege  lord  ;*'  and  that,  at  the 
same  time,  he  further  endeavored  to  excite  Henry 
against  the  Scottish  king,  by  describing  the  latter  as 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  France,  and  quoting  in- 
stances in  which,  as  he  affirmed,  English  traitors 
who  had  escaped  from  prison  were  received  and 
harbored  at  the  northern  court.* 

These  insidious  representations  may  not  improb- 
ably have  had  some  part,  along  with  other  causes, 
in  fomenting  the  hostile  disposition  which  Henry 
not  long  after  openly  showed,  ^t  length,  having 
fully  arranged  his  plans,  he  proclaimed  war  against 
Alexander  in  1244,  and  assembling  a  numerous  army 
at  Newcastle,  prepared  to  invade  Scotland.  Some 
troops,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  assistance  of 
Alexander  by  his  brother-in-law,  John  de  Couci,  had 
been  intercepted  by  Henry,  who  had  also  organized 
a  confederacy  of  Irish  chiefs  to  aid  him  in  his  enter- 
prise, by  making  a  descent  upon  the  Scottish  coast ; 
but  the  country,  nevertheless,  prepared  to  make  a 
vigorous  resistance.  The  contemporary  English 
historian,  Matthew  Paris,  has  given  us  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  force  with  which  Alexander  marched  to 
oppose  the  invasion.  "His  army,"  he  says,  "was 
numei*ous  and  brave ;  he  had  1000  horsemen,  toler- 
ably mounted,  though  not,  indeed,  on  Spanish  or 
Italian  horses ;  his  infantry  approached  to  100,000, 
all  unanimous,  all  animated,  by  the  exhortations  of 
their  clergy,  and  by  confession,  courageously  to  fight 
and  resolutely  to  die  in  the  just  defence  of  their 
native  land."  The  sword,  however,  was  not  drawn, 
after  all ;  a  negotiation  took  place  between  the  two 
kings,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Newcastle 
(13th  August),  by  which  Alexander  agreed  always 
to  bear  good  faith  and  love  to  his  deor  and  liege  lord, 
Henry  King  of  England,  and  never  to  enter  into  alli- 
ance with  the  enemies  of  Henry  or  of  his  heirs, 
unless  they  should  unjustly  aggrieve  him.^ 

The  only  event  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  which 
remains  to  be  noticed,  is  a  contest  into  which  he 
entered,  in  1248,  with  Angus,  Lord  of  Argyle,  with 
the  view  of  compelling  that  chief  to  transfer  to  the 
Scottish  crown  the  homage  which  he  had  been  wont 
to  render  for  certain  of  the  western  islands  to  the 

»  Hailes,  Ann.  of  Scot.  i.  188-190.— Tytler,  IIi«t.  of  Scot.  i.  4-6. 

*  Nisi  not  injaste  fmvent.  Dr.  Liogard  dcscribea  this  treaty  as 
**  an  arraag«nient  by  which,  though  ho  eladed  the  express  recognitiou 
of  feudal  dependence,  he  (Alexander)  seems  to  have  conceded  to 
Henry  the  substance  of  his  demand."  In  fact,  **  the  express  recogni- 
tion  of  feudal  dependenoe"  waa  not  at  all  eluded  by  Alexaader :  it  was 
made  in  the  most  distinct  tenns,  but  it  was  not  made  for  the  kmgdou 
of  Scotland,  and  therefore  it  was  Henry,  not  Alexander,  who  couctdtd 
the  point  in  dispute. 
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King  of  Norway^  The  position  of  Angns  was  a  veiy 
difficult  ooe ;  he  was  the  vassal  of  both  sovereigns, 
for  ditferent  parts  of  his  possessions ;  and  if  he  con- 
sented to  the  demand  of  Alexander,  he  was  as  sore 
to  draw  down  upon  himself  the  vengeance  of  the 
Norwegian  king  as  he  was  to  incur  Alexander's  hos- 
tility if  he  refused.  In  these  circumstances  he 
seems  to  have  considered  it  the  most  expedient, 
perhaps  also  the  fairest  and  most  reasonable  course, 
to  decline  moving  from  his  existing  engagements. 
Alexander's  first  expedition  against  him  seems  to 
have  proved  unsuccessful ;  but  he  renewed  the  at- 
tempt the  following  year*  He  was  engaged  in  this 
war  when  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  in  the  island 
of  Kerarry,  near  the  Sound  of  Mull,  on  the  8th  of 
July,  1249,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age  and  thirty- 
fifth  of  his  reign.  *«  Alexander,"  says  Matthew 
Paris,  *«  was  a  devout,  upright^  and  courteous  person, 
justly  beloved  by  all  the  English  nation,  no  less  than 
by  his  own  subjects."  It  seems  to  have  been  to 
this  general  regard  entertained  for.  him  by  the  Eng- 
lish nobility  and  people  that  Henry's  abandonment 
of  his  scheme  of  invading  Scotland  a  few  years 
before  was  in  part  owing ;  for  it  is  said  that  the  peace 
of  Newcastle  was  brought  about  by  the  mediation 
of  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  and  other  noblemen.  Hen- 
ry's barons  could  feel  little  pride  or  interest  in  sup- 
porting the  projects  of  their  own  imbecile  sovereign 
against  the  Scottish  king ;  and  some  of  them  also, 
no  doubt,  still  remembered  their  old  association  of 
arms  with  Alexander  against  Henry  and  the  tyrant, 
his  father.  Alexander,  like  most  of  the  other  Scot- 
tish kings  of  those  times,  stood  up  throughout  his 
reign  for  the  independence  of  the  national  church, 
with  great  spirit.  Although  a  favorer  of  the  clergy, 
however,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  gone  into  any 
extravagant  expenditure  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
their  order.  He  founded,  indeed,  no  fewer  than 
eight  monasteries  for  the  Dominicant  or  Black 
Friars ;  and  Boece  supposes  that  his  partiality  to 
these  mendicants  may  have  been  occasioned  by  his 
having  seen  then*  founder,  St.  Dominic,  in  France, 
about  the  year  1217.  »*  The  sight  of  a  living  saint," 
observes  Lord  Hailes,  ••may  have  made  an  impres- 
sion on  his  young  mind  ;  but  perhaps  he  considered 
the  mendicant  friars  as  the  cheapest  ecclesiastics ; 
his  revenues  could  not  supply  the  costly  institution 
of  Cistertians  and  canons  regular,  in  which  his  great 
grandfather,  David  I.,  took  delight." 

Alexander  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  only 
son,  Alexander  III.,  who  was  born  at  Roxburgh  on 
the  4th  of  September,  1241,  and  was  now  conse- 
quently only  in  his  ninth  year.  There  was  reason 
to  apprehend  that  the  King  of  England  might  en- 
deavor to  take  advantage  of  this  occasion  to  renew 
his  attempt  against  the  independence  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and,  therefore,  by  the  patriotic  advice  of  Will- 
iam Corny n.  Earl  of  Menteith,  no  time  was  lost  in 
proceeding  to  the  coronation  of  the  young  king.  The 
ceremony  took  place  at  Scone  on  the  13th  of  July, 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  knighting  the  king  as 
well  as  placing  the  crown  on  his  head.  Some  of 
the  other  forms  that  were  observed  are  curiously 
illustrative  of  the  checkered  intermixture  of  the  two 


opiMwite  colors  ef  nationalky  now  conteading  with 
one  another  in  Scotland — ^the  old  Celtic  spirit  and 
usages,  and  the  recently  imported  Anglo-Normao 
civilization.  After  the  coronation  oath,  for  instance, 
had  been  administered  to  the  king  both  in  Latin  and  | 
in  French,  the  language  of  the  nobility,  he  was  | 
placed  upon  the  sacred  stone  of  destiny,  which  stood 
before  the  cross  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  chnrch. 
and  while  he  there  sate,  with  the  crown  on  his  head 
and  the  sceptre  in  his  hand,  a  gray-headed  High- 
land bard,  stepping  forth  from  the  crowd,  addressed 
to  him  a  long  genealogical  recitation  in  the  Oaelk 
tongue,  in  which,  beginning,  «•  Hail  Alexander,  Kin^ 
of  Albion,  son  of  Alexander,  son  of  William,  sod  of 
David,"  &c.,  he  carried  up  the  royal  pedigree  througli 
all  its  generations  to  the  legendary  Gathelus,  whu 
married  Scota,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  and  wa« 
the  contemporary  of  Moses.  It  may  be  doubted  i( 
Alexander  understood  a  word  of  this  savage  paean, 
but  he  is  recorded  to  have  expressed  his  gratifica- 
tion by  liberally  rewarding  the  venerable  rhapsodist. 

It  would  serve  no  useful  end  to  load  our  page^ 
with  any  detail  of  the  intricate,  and  in  great  part 
very  imperfectly  intelligible  struggles  of  adverse 
factions  that  make  up  the  history  of  the  kingdom 
during  this  as  during  every  other  minority  in  those 
times.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  two  great  contending  parties  was  the 
powerful  family  of  the  Comyns,  of  which  name  it 
is  said  there  were  at  this  time  in  Scotland  no  fewer 
than  thirty-two  knights,  several  of  whom  were 
barons ;  the  Baliols,  among  others,  were  adherents  of 
this  party ;  among  their  most  distinguished  oppo- 
nents were  the  Earl  of  March  and  Dunbar,  the  Earl 
of  Strathern,  the  Earl  of  Carrick,  the  Braces,  the 
Steward  of  Scotland,  and  Alan  Durward,  who  held 
the  office  of  Great  Justiciary,  and  was  abo  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  soldiers  of  the  age.  But 
many  of  the  nobility  were  constantly  changing  sidee, 
according  to  the  course  and  apparent  chances  of  the 
contest.  The  King  of  England  also  soon  found  a  fair 
pretence  for  interfering  in  Scottish  affairs,  by  giving 
his  daughter  Margaret  in  marriage  to  Alexander, 
according  to  an  agreement  which  had  been  entered 
into  soon  after  the  births  of  the  prince  and  the  prin- 
cess. Although  neither  party  was  yet  quite  eleven 
years  old,  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  at  York  with 
great  magnificence,  on  the  26th  of  December,  1251. 
Matthew  Paris  assures  us  that  six  hundred  oxen, 
given  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  furnish  part  of 
the  marriage  feast,  were  all  consumed  upon  the 
first  course !  Men  were  heroic  eaters  in  those  days, 
certainly ;  but  it  will  probably  be  admitted  that  the 
historian  has  judged  prudently  in  not  entering  into 
further  particulars,  lest,  as  he  says,  his  narrative 
"  might  become  hyperbolical,  and  produce  irony  io 
the  hearts  of  the  absent." 

On  this  occasion  Alexander,  according  to  custom, 
did  homage  to  Henry  for  his  English  possessions; 
but  when  the  latter  demanded  homage  also  for  tb« 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  the  young  Scottish  sovereign, 
with  a  spirit  and  firmness  remarkable  for  his  years, 
said,  «« that  he  had  been  invited  to  York  to  marry 
the  princess  of  England,  not  to  treat  of  %ffvn  of 
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state ;  aad  Ihat  be  coidd  not  take  a  slop  so  important ' 
without  the  kaowJedge  and  approbation  of  hU  par- 
liament.^' It  waa  agreed,  however,  that  Henry,  in 
coneideration  apparently  of  his  natural  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  his  Bon«in-law,  should  send  a  person 
in  whom  he  placed  confidence  to  Scotland,  who 
might  act  in  concert  with  the  Scottish  guardians  of 
Uie  young  king.  He  sent,  accordingly,  Geoifrey  of 
Langley,  keeper  of  the  royal  forests,  a  man  who 
had  already  acquired  the  worst  reputation  in  Eng- 
land by  the  severity  with  which  he  exercised  the 
powers  of  his  odious  office ;  but  the  Scottish  barons, 
finding  his  insolence  intolerable,  soon  compelled  him 
to  leave  the  country. 

In  1255  we  find  the  English  king  dispatching  a 
Dew  mission  to  Scotland,  under  pretence  of  inquiring 
into  certain  grievances  complained  of  by  the  queen, 
his  daughter.  At  this  time  Robert  de  Ros  and  John 
de  Baliol,  two  noblemen  of  the  Comy n  party,  appear 
to  have  been  at  the  head  of  government  under  the 
name  of  regents.  Queen  Margaret  complained  that 
she  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh — a  sad 
and  solitary  place — without  verdure,  and  by  reason 
of  its  vicinity  to  the  sea,  unwholesome ;  that  she 
was  not  permitted  to  make  excursions  through  the 
kingdom,  nor  to  choose  her  female  attendants ;  and 
that,  although  both  she  and  her  husband  had  by  this 
time  completed  their  fourteenth  year,  they  were 
still  excluded  from  each  other's  society.  By  a 
scheme  concerted  between  Henry  and  the  party 
opposed  to  the  Comyns,  the  Earl  of  March,  Dur- 
ward,  and  other  leaders  of  that  party  soon  after  this 
contrived  to  surprise  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and 
to  get  possession  of  the  king  and  queen.  They 
were  immediately  conveyed  to  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, where  Henry  was  with  an  army  ;  and  at  last, 
in  a  meeting  of  the  two  kings  at  Roxburgh  (20th 
September,  1255),  a  new  plan  of  government  was 
settled,  to  subsist  for  seven  years,  that  is,  till  Alex- 
ander should  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
by  which  all  the  Comyns  were  deprived  of  office, 
and  the  earls  of  Fife,  Dunbar,  Strathern,  and  Car- 
rick,  Alexander  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  Robert 
de  Bruce,  Alan  Durward,  and  other  principal  per- 
sons of  the  same  faction,  were  appointed  regents 
of  the  kingdom  and  guardians  of  the  king  and  queen. 

This  settlement  appears  to  have  been  maintained 
for  about  two  years ;  but,  in  1257,  a  counter-revolu- 
tion was  effected  through  the  junction  with  the 
Comyns  of  Mary  de  Couci,  Alexander's  mother, 
who  had  married  John  de  Brienne,  son  of  the  titu- 
ular  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  had  lately  returned  from 
abroad,  animated  with  all  her  old  hereditary  hatred 
of  the  English  influence,  and  strengthened  both  by 
her  new  alliance  and  by  the  favor  and  countenance 
of  the  Pope.  The  lately  expelled  faction  now  sud- 
denly rose  in  arms,  seized  the  king  and  queen 
at  Kinross,  and  so  completely  carried  everything 
before  them  that  the  principal  adherents  of  the 
English  interest  all  found  it  necessary  to  save  them- 
selves by  instant  flight.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  with  whatever  justice  or  by  whatever  means, 
the  Comyns  contrived  to  make  theirs  appear  to  be 
the  patriotic   cause,  and  to  gain,  at  least  for  the 


moment,  the  popular  voice.*  They  probably  made 
use  of  the  old  cry  of  independence,  and  worked 
upon  the  sensitive  national  jealousy  of  England  with 
good  effect.  Even  the  king,  now  that  he  was  in 
their  hands,  was  of  course  compelled  to  act  along 
with  them,  and  to  submit  to  be  their  instrument. 
They  put  him  at  the  head  of  their  forces,  and 
marched  toward  the  English  border,  where  it  would 
appear  that  the  adherents  of  the  late  government 
had  rallied  and  collected  their  strength.  No  con- 
test of  arms,  however,  took  place ;  the  dispute  was 
eventually  settled  by  negotiation ;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  while  the  chief  power  should  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Comyns  and  the  queen-dowager,  to 
six  regents  of  this  party  should  be  added  four  of 
the  members  of  the  late  government.  Mary  de 
Couci  and  her  husband  were  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  new  regency. 

The  coalition  thus  formed  seems  to  have  sub- 
stantially subsisted  till  the  king  came  of  age,  and 
took  the  management  of  affairs  into  his  own  hands, 
although,  shortly  after  the  new  government  was 
estabUshed,  the  Comyns  lost  their  great  leader, 
Walter,  Earl  of  Menteith,  poisoned,  as  was  sus- 
pected, by  his  countess :  th&  unhappy  woman  was 
believed  to  have  been  instigated  to  the  commission 
of  this  crime  by  a  passion  she  had  formed  for  one 
John  Russell,  an  Englishman  of  obscure  birth  accord- 
ing to  Boece,  whom  she  soon  afterward  married.  In 
1260,  on  the  Queen  of  Scots  becoming  pregnant, 
she  and  her  husband  were  permitted  to  go  to  her 
father  in  London,  Henry  engaging  that  neither  the 
king  nor  his  attendants  should  be  required  to  treat 
of  state  affairs  during  their  visit,  and  also  making 
oath  that  he  would  not  detain  either  the  queen  or 
her  child  if  her  dehvery  should  take  place  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  event  of  the  death  of  Alexander, 
certain  of  the  Scottish  bishops  and  nobles  were 
appointed  to  receive  the  child  from  the  hands  of 
Henry,  and  to  convey  it  to  Scotland  ;  and  in  the 
list  of  these  appear  the  names  of  the  principal  per- 
sons of  both  the  great  national  parties.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1261,  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  delivered  at 
Windsor  of  a  daughter,  who  was  named  Margaret, 
and  through  whom,  as  she  was  her  father's  first- 
born, his  short  line  was  destined  to  have  its  latest 
prolongation. 

The  year  1263  is  the  most  memorable  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander.  The  Earl  of  Ross  and  other 
northern  chiefs  had,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Scottish 
king,  invaded  the  Hebrides,  or  Western  Islands, 
which  were  under  the  dominion  of  Norway,  and 
had  signalized  their  descent,  according  to  the  Nor- 
wegian chroniclers,  by  the  most  frightful  excesses 
of  savage  warfare.  Haco,  the  Norwegian  king, 
immediately  prepared  for  vengeance.  Having  col- 
lected a  great  fleet,  he  sailed  from  Herlover  in  the 
beginning  of  July.  The  Orkney  Islands,  which, 
although  formerly  belonging  to  Norway,  had  been 
lately  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty 
of  Scotland,  were  his  first  destination.  Anchoring 
in  the  bay  of  Ronaldsvoe  (now  Ronaldsay),  the  for- 
midable armament  remained  there  for  some  weeks, 
during  which  the  inhabitants  both  of  the  islands 
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and  of  tbe  opposite  main-land  were  compelled  to 
supply  it  with  provisions  and  to  pay  tribtite.  It  is 
recorded  in  the  Norse  chronicle  of  th^  expedition, 
that  while  the  fleet  lay  at  Ronaldsvoe  **a  great 
darkness  drew  over  the  sun,  so  that  only  a  little 
ring  was  bright  round  his  orb  *,"  and  it  is  found  that 
the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  an  annular  eclipse 
must  have  been  seen  at  Ronaldsvoe  this  year  on 
the  5th  of  August.  Such  confirmations  seem  to 
revivify  the  long-buried  past,  and  make  its  history 
read  like  a  narrative  of  events  of  onr  own  day.  Haco 
now  sailed  for  the  south,  and  being  joined  as  he 
proceeded  by  his  allies,  Magnus,  the  Lord  of  Man, 
and  various  Hebridean  chiefs,  he  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  fleet  of  above  a  hundred  sail,  most  of 
them  vessels  of  considerable  size.  Dividing  his 
force  he  sent  one  powerful  squadron  to  ravage  the 
Mull  of  Cantyre;  another  to  make  a  descent  on 
the  Isle  of  Bute.  The  latter  soon  compelled  the 
Scottish  garrison  of  the  castle  of  Rothsay,  in  that 
island,  to  surrender.  In  the  mean  time  Haco  him- 
self entered  the  Frith  of  Clyde  and  anchored  in 
the  sound  of  Kilbrannan,  between  the  main-land 
and  the  Isle  of  Arran.  Additional  accessions  had 
by  this  time  increased  his  fleet  to  a  hundred  and 
sixty  sail.  The  Scottish  government  now  attempted 
to  avert  the  danger  by  negotiation:  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  claim  to  the  Hebrides  was  offered  by 
Alexander;  but  to  these  terms  Haco  would  not 
listen.  Some  time,  however,  was  thus  gained,  which 
was  in  various  ways  advantageous  to  the  Scots  and 
detrimental  to  their  invaders.  It  allowed  the  for- 
mer to  improve  their  preparations  for  defence ;  it 
embarrassed  the  latter  by  a  growing  difficulty  in 
obtaining  provisions,  and  it  exposed  their  fleet,  upob 
a  strange  coast,  to  the  hazards  of  the  stormy  sea- 
son of  the  year  that  was  fast  approaching.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  country  mean- 
while had  retreated  for  safety  to  the  islets  in  Loch- 
Lomond.  There,  however,  they  were  soon  attacked 
by  a  division  of  the  invading  force  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  King  of  Man,  who,  first  sailing  to  the 
head  of  Loch-Long,  and  plundering  the  shores  as 
they  passed,  then  dragged  their  boats  across  the 
neck  of  land  that  divides  the  two  lakes.  «« The 
persevering  shielded  warriors  of  the  thrower  of  the 
whizzing  spear,"  sings  a  Norwegian  celebrator  of 
the  exploit,  **drew  their  boats  across  the  broad 
isthmus.  Our  fearless  troops,  the  exacters  of  con- 
tribution, with  flaming  brands,  wasted  the  populous 
islands  in  the  lake  and  the  mansions  around  its 
winding  bays."  A  devastating  expedition  into  Stir- 
lingshire followed  under  another  chief.  But  now 
the  heavens  began  to  fight  against  them.  One  gale 
destroyed  ten  of  their  ships  that  lay  in  Loch-Long ; 
and  soon  after,  on  Monday,  the  Ist  of  October,  a 
tempest  of  tremendous  violence  from  the  southwest 
attacked  the  main  squadron  lying  under  the  com- 
mand of  Haco  in  the  Clyde,  and  tearing  nearly  every 
ship  from  its  moorings,  after  casting  several  of  them 
on  shore,  drove  the  rest,  mostly  dismasted  or  other- 
wise disabled,  up  the  channel.  The  Scottish  forces 
collected  in  the  neighborhood  immediately  fell  upon 
the  crews  of  the  vessels  that  were  stranded ;  but 


the  -  NorwegiBne  defended  tiiemselvee  with  great 
valor ;  and  asrislaoce  having  been  seat  to  them  bj 
Haco*  when  the  wind  had  Mniew4iat 'abated,  tbey 
succeeded  is  driving  off  their  astaiJanti«  Am  mmq 
as  daylight  appearedv  Hneo^  wlio  had  collected  his 
shattered  ships  oif  the  viHage  of  Lai^  landed  at 
the  head  of  a  strong  force  for  the  protection  of  two 
transports  that  had  been  among  the  vessels  cast 
ashore  the  preceding  afternoon;  sndwfaiehfhe  Scats 
had  attempted  to  (Sunder  during  tlie  night.  Thia 
movement  may  be  said  to  have  cemmenced  what  is 
oaHed  the  battle  of  Largs.  The  SeotHsh  army,  led 
by  Alexander,  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  now  came 
down  from  tbe  surrounding  high  grounds ;  it  ood- 
sisted  of  a  numerous  body  of  foot,  together  with  a 
troop  of  1500  cavalry,  who  are  described  as  being 
armed  from  head  to  heel,  and  as  mounted  on  Spaobfa 
horses,  which  were  also  clothed  in  complete  armor. 
The  handful  of  Norwegians,  drawn  up  in  three 
divisions,  one  of  which  occupied  a  small  hiU,  while 
the  other  two  were  stationed  on  the  shore,  were 
greatly  outnumbered  by  this  force ;  and  Haco,  as 
the  engagement  was  about  to  commence,  was. 
although  with  much  difficulty,  prevailed  upon  by  his 
officers  to  row  back  to  the  ships  for  further  aid. 
But  he  had  scarcely  got  on  board  when  another 
furious  storm  came  on  and  rendered  the  landing 
of  more  men  for  the  present  impossible.  Id  the 
mean  time  the  Scots  had  attacked  the  roost  advanced 
body  of  the  Norwegians,  who  were  soon  obliged  to 
fly  in  confusion.  The  rout  immediately  became 
general ;  numbers  of  the  Norwegians  threw  them- 
selves into  their  boats  and  attempted  to  regain  their 
ships ;  the  rest  were  driven  along  the  shore  amid 
showers  of  arrows  from  their  pursuing  enemy.  Still 
they  repeatedly  rallied,  and,  turning  round  upon 
their  pursuers,  made  an  obstinate  stand  at  every 
point  where  the  ground  favored  them.  In  this  way, 
although  still  galled  by  the  Scots  hovering  on  their 
rear,  they  seem  to  have  at  length  converted  their 
flight  into  a  slow  and  comparatively  orderly  retreat- 
Toward  night,  a  reinforcement  from  the  ships 
having,  notwithstanding  the  storm,  which  still  con- 
tinued, effected  a  landing  by  extraordinary  efforts, 
the  foreigners,  if  we  may  trust  to  their  own  account, 
even  made  a  general  attack  upon  the  Scottish  army, 
and,  after  a  short  resistance,  succeeded  in  driving 
them  back.  They  then  re€mbarked  in  their  boats 
and  regained  the  ships.  But  on  the  water  the  ele- 
ments had  been  doing  their  destructive  work  even 
with  more  effect  than  human  rage  on  land.  Haco*9 
magnificent  navy  was  now  reduced  to  a  few  shat- 
tered vessels;  most  of  those  which  the  wrath  of 
the  former  tempests  had  spared,  that  of  this  disas- 
trous day  had  dashed  to  pieces,  and  their  fragmeots 
covered  the  beach.  The  Norwegian  king  sailed  away 
to  the  island  of  Arran,  and  from  thence  through  a 
course  of  stormy  weather  to  Orkney,  which  he  did 
not  reach  till  the  29th  of  October.  He  proceeded 
no  farther  on  his  homeward  voyage.  An  illuess 
seized  upon  him,  brought  on  probably  by  mental 
agony  as  much  as  by  bodily  exposure  and  fatigue, 
under  which  he  lingered  for  some  weeks,  aad  at 
last  expired  on  the  15th  of  December. 
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The  battle'  of  Larga  is  the  great  event  of  the 
reign  of  Ahmnder.  The  Scottish  historiaDS  make 
24,000  Norvra^M  to  haire  falleo  in  the  slaughter 
of  that  day ;  and  al^ough  there  caa  be  no  doubt 
that  this  is  an  eaormottS  exaggeration»  still  the 
•▼erthrow  sustained  by  the  foreigners  was  cora- 
plete,  and  the  victory  was  among  the  most  import- 
ant the  Scots  ever  won*  It  was  their  last  conflict 
with  the  pirate  kings.^  After  negotiations  which 
lasted  for  neariy  three  years,  a  peace  was  conclu- 
ded with  Norway,  by  which  both  the  Hebrides  and 
the  lale  of  Man,  and  all  other  islands  in  the  western 
asd  ecmthern  seas  of  which  that  power  might  have 
hitherto  held  or  claimed  the  dominion,  were  made 
over  in  full  sovereignty  to  Scotland.  The  Western 
Islands  were  never  afterward  withdrawn  from  the 
Scottish  role. 

There  is  little  more  to  relate  under  the  reign  of 
Alexander.  In  some  transactions  relating  to  eccle- 
siastical afiiuni  in  his  later  years,  he  maintained 
the  independence  of  the  national  church  with  great 
firmness,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  equal  spirit 
and  pmdence,  kept  in  check  the  encroaching 
ambition  of  the  clergy.  He  was  present  with  his 
qneen  and  many  of  his  nobility  at  the  coronation  of 
£dward  I.,  in  1274,  and  on  that  occasion  did 
homage,  according  to  custom,  for  his  English  pos- 
sessions. In  1278,  he  performed  this  ceremony  a 
second  time,  declaring,  according  to  the  record  pre- 
served in  the  Close  Rolls,  that  he  became  the 
liegeman  of  his  lord.  King  Edward  of  England, 
against  aU  people.  This  was  substantiaUy  the  same 
acknowledgment  that  Alexander  II.  had  made  to 
Henry  HI.  in  1244.  It  was  no  admission  of 
Ed ward*s  claim  of  feudal  superiority  over  Scotland, 
as  is  conclusively  proved,  if  there  could  be  any 
doubt  on  the  subject,  by  the  sequel  of  the  record, 
which  expressly  states  that  Edward  **  received  it, 
saving  his  right  and  claim  to  homage  for  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland,  when  it  shall  please  him  to  bring 
it  forward." 

The  slight  notice  taken  by  history  of  the  course 
of  events  in  Scotland  for  twenty  years  after  the 
battle  of  Largs,  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  tran- 
qnillity  and  happiness  of  the  country.  We  can 
collect  little  more  than  the  general  fact  that  the 
government  of  Alexander,  after  he  took  the  man- 
agement of  affairs  into  his  own  hands,  made  him 
universally  beloved  by  his  people,  and  that  peace 
and  plenty  blessed  the  land  in  his  time.  No  foreign 
enemy  assailed  or  threatened  it ;  and  the  turbulence 
of  its  domestic  factions  seems  also  to  have  given 
way  under  the  firm  and  judicious  rule  of  the  king. 
The  friendly  relations,  too,  that  were  maintained 
with  England,  and  the  intercourse  that  subsisted 
between  the  two  countries,  must  have  been  highly 
favorable  both  to  the  increase  of  wealth  and  the 
general  improvement  of  the  useful  arts  and  the 

'  Sm  "  Th«  Norwegian  Account  of  Ilaco'i  Expedition  against 
^^cotUnd,''  in  Icelandic  and  English,  with  notes  ;  by  the  Rev.  James 
Julinatonf,  A.M. ;  12mo.,  1782:  and  *'  Obeenrations  on  the  Norwegian 
Bipaditinu  against  Seotland,  in  the  year  1263,  and  on  some  previous 
'Tenu  which  gare  occasion  to  that  War,"  by  John  Dillon,  Esq.,  in 
"Transactions  of  the  Society  of  the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,"  vol.  ii., 
4to.  Gdin.  18S3,  pp  35(M(r7 


habits  of  social  life  in  Scotland.  But  clouds  and 
storms  were  soon  to  succeed  the  sunshine. 

Alexander  had  lost  his  queen,  Margaret  of  Eng- 
land, in  1275 ;  but,  beside  the  daughter  already 
mentioned,  she  had  left  him  a  bod,  named  Alexander, 
born  at  Jedburgh  on  the  Slst  of  January,  1264: 
David,  a  younger  son,  had  died  in  his  boyhood.  .  In 
1281  the  Princess  Margaret  was  married  to  Eric, 
King  of  Norway  ;  and  the  following  year  the  Prince 
of  Scotland,  now  a  youth  of  eighteen,  was  united  to 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Guy,  Earl  of  Flanders.  At 
this  time  the  king  himself,  as  yet  only  in  his  forty- 
first  year,  might  reasonably  have  counted  on  a  much 
longer  reign ;  the  alliances  which  he  had  formed  for 
his  children  promised  to  enable  him  to  transmit  his 
sceptre  to  a  line  of  descendants ;  and  the  people 
seemed  entitled  to  look  forward  to  the  continuance 
of  the  present  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country 
for  many  years.  By  a  singular  succession  of  calam- 
ities all  these  fair  hopes  were,  one  after  the  other, 
rapidly  extinguished.  First  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1283,  died  the  Queen  of  Norway,  leaving  only 
an  infant  daughter.  The  death  of  Queen  Margaret 
was  followed  by  that  of  her  brother  the  Prince  of 
Scotland,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1284.  No  time 
was  lost  by  Alexander  in  taking  the  measures  for 
the  settlement  of  the  succession  which  these  events 
rendered  necessary.  On  the  5th  of  February  the 
Parliament  was  assembled  at  Scone,  when  the 
estates  of  the  kingdom  solemnly  bound  themselves, 
failing  Alexander  and  any  children  he  might  yet 
have,  to  acknowledge  for  their  sovereign  the  Nor- 
wegian princess — **the  Maiden  of  Norway,*'  as 
she  is  called  by  the  old  writers.  The  following 
year  (16th  April,  1285)  Alexander  married  Joleta, 
the  young  and  beautiful  daughter  of  the  Count  de 
Dreux.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  at  Jedburgh 
with  great  magnificence  and  much  popular  rejoicing, 
the  nation  anticipating  from  this  new  union  the 
speedy  restoration  of  all  those  prospects  which  the 
two  recent  deaths  had  overclouded.  But  death  had 
not  yet  done  all  his  work.  Within  a  year  after  his 
marriage,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1286,  as  Alexander 
was  riding  in  a  dark  night  between  Kinghorn  and 
Burnt  Island,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  his  horse,  on  which  he  had  galloped  forward 
from  his  attendants,  stumbled  with  him  over  a  high 
cliff,  at  a  place  now  known  by  the  name  of  King's 
Wood  End,  when  he  was  killed  on  the  spot. 

The  loss  of  this  excellent  king  would  in  any 
circumstances  have  been  a  heavy  calamity  to  his 
country  ;  but  the  blow  could  not  have  been  received 
at  a  more  unfortunate  moment  than  the  present. 
A  long  minority  was  now  the  least  evil  the  king- 
dom had  to  dread,  and  that  evil  was  certain,  if  a 
worse  should  not  take  its  place.  The  life  of  an 
infant,  in  a  foreign  country,  alone  stood  between 
the  nation  and  all  the  sure  confusion  and  miseries 
of  a  disputed  succession.  The  first  proceeding  ttf 
the  Estates  was  to  appoint  a  regency,  at  a  meeting 
held  at  Scone  on  the  11th  of  April.  But  scarcely, 
it  would  appear,  had  the  throne  of  Queen  Margaret 
been  thus  set  up,  when  it  began  to  be  undermined 
by  plots  and  secret  treason.     The  rule  of  a  femnlo 
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sovereign  was  new  to  the  country ;  the  attempt  to 
transmit  his  crown  to  a  daughter  had  already  failed 
in  England,  even  when  made  in  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  by  Henry  I. ;  there  was  everything 
in  the  situation  of  the  infant  Maiden  of  Norway 
to  call  forth,  in  its  utmost  strengtht  all  both  of 
prejudice  and  of.  reason  that  opposed  itself  to  so 
rigid  and  extreme  an  appUcation  of  the  principle  of 
legitimacy.  Indeed,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
refined  view  of  the  rule  of  succession  upon  which 
Margaret's  title  rested  was  much  bet4«r  suited  to 
times  in  which  men  have  been  long  and  thoroughly 
habituated  to  the  advantages  of  regular  governmeat, 
than  to  the  circumstances  of  that  rude  age  and 
turbulent  people;  and  it  was  therefore  not  to  be 
expected  that  it  should  have  been  at  once  generally 
and  unresistingly  acquiesced  in. 

Surprise  has  sometimes  been  expressed  that 
when  the  Scottish  parliament,  in  1284,  settled  the 
crown  upon  Margaret  in  failure  of  other  children 
that  might  be  bom  to  Alexander,  it  did  not  go 
further,  and  appoint  who  was  to  succeed  in  default 
of  Margaret  and  her  issue  ;  but  in  truth  it  was  the 
undetermined  state  in  which  this  last  point  was 
left,  that  was  likely  most  effectually  to  contribute  to 
secure  Margaret's  succession.  The*  main  strength 
of  her  cause  lay  in  there  being  no  other  certain  heir 
to  the  throne  if  she  was  set  aside.  The  choice  was 
between  her  and  a  disputed  succession.  Had  it 
not  been  for  this,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
settlement  in  her  favor  would  have  been  wholly  dis- 
regarded after  Alexander's  death,  with  whatever 
Kolemnity  it  might  have  been  made.  The  next 
heir,  if  a  male  of  mature  age,  and  a  native  of  the 
country,  would  at  once  have  been  preferred  to  the 
foreign  female  infant.  .  Even  a§  matters  stood, 
there  was,  it  would  seem,!  one  party  which  had 
iilready  formed  the  design  of  displacing  Queen 
Margaret  in  favor  of  its  own  chief.  Kobert  de 
liruB,  or  Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandale  and  Cleveland, 
was  the  son  of  Isabella,  one  of  the  three  daughters 
of  David,  Earl  of  HuDtingdon,  the  brother  of  Will- 
iam the  Lion.  He  and  a  number  of  his  adherents, 
including  some  of  the  principal  of  the  Scottish 
nobility,  held  a  meeting  on  the  20th  of  September, 
1286,  at  Turnberry  Castle,  in  Ayrshire,  the  seat  of 
Bruce's  son,  Robert  Bruce,  called  Earl  of  Carrick 
in  right  of  his  wife,  and  there  entered  into  an 
agreement,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to 
adhere  to  one  another  on  all  occasions,  and  against 
all  persons,  saving  their  allegiance  to  the  King  of 
England,  and  to  him  who  should  gain  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland  as  the  rightful  heir  of  the  late  king.^ 
The  intention  of  the  parties  to  this  bond  would^ap- 
pear  to  have  been  to  obtain  the  crown  for  Bruce, 
by  the  aid  of  the  King  of  England,  whom,  with  that 
view,  they  were  prepared  to  acknowledge  as  Lord 
Paramount  of  Scotland.  Edward  however  had,  for 
the  present,  another  scheme  of  his  own,  with 
which  this  of  theirs  could  not  be  suffered  to  inter- 
fere. 

It  is  doubtful  in  what  manner,  or  on  what  pretext, 
£dward  first  found  an  opportunity  of  interposing  in 

1  Tftler,  Hiat.  of  Soot.  i.  0S. 


lihe  affairs  of  the  northern  kingdom.  Itir  knofwo  that 
two  of  the. chief  members  of  the  regency,  the  £aH 
of  Buchan  and  the  £ari  of  Fife,  died  toward  the 
close  of  the  year  1288  (the  Earl  of  Fifs  waa  mur- 
dered) ;  and  that  from  this  time  violeot  divisioBB  arose 
in  the  govemmenti  and  all  things  began  to  tend  to 
confttsioo  and  anareby*  One  accoont  is,  that  the 
Estates  of  Scotland  now  made  a  feriaal  application 
to  the  En^ish  king  for  hiia  advice-  and  mediation 
toward  eomposing  the  troubles  of  the  kingdom. 
But  this  statement  does  not  rest  upon  any  certain 
authority.  la  the  end  of  the  year  1289,  however, 
Eric,  King  of  Norway,  opened  a  negotiation  with 
Edward  on  the  affairs  of  his  infant  daughter  and 
her  kingdom ;  and  at  Edward's  request  the  Scottish 
regency  sent  three  «f  its  members  to  take  part  ia  a 
solemn  deliberation  which  was  appointed  to  be  held 
at  Salisbury.  It  was  here  agreed  that  the  young 
queen  shoiild  be  immediately  conveyed  either  to 
her  own  dominions  or  to  England,  Edward  engagiog 
in  the  latter  case  to  deliver  her,  on  demand,  to  the 
Scottish  nation,  provided  that  good  order  should  be 
previously  established  in  Scotland,  so  that  she  might 
reside  there  with  safety  to  her  person.  No  mention 
was  made  in  this  convention  of  an  English  match 
for  Margaret ;  but  it  appears  that  Edward  had  al- 
ready obtained  a  dispensation  from  Rome  for  her 
marriage  to  her  cousin,  his  eldest  son.  A  report  to 
that  effect  was  very  soon  after  spread  in  Scotland ; 
whereupon  the  Estates  immediately  assembled  at 
Bridgeham,  a  village  on  the  Tweed,  and  from 
thence  addressed  a  letter  to  the  English  king, 
expressing  in  warm  terms  their  ^tification  at  the 
rumor  that  had  reached  them,  add  beseeching  him 
to  inform  them  if  it  was  true.  »*  If  it  is,"  they  con- 
cluded, "we  on  our  part  heartily  consent  to  the 
alliance,  not  doubting  that  yon  will  agree  to  such 
reasonable  conditions  as  we  shall  propose  to  yoar 
council."  They  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  the 
King  of  Norway,  pressing  him  to  send  his  daughter 
instantly  to  England. 

Some  months  after  this  (on  the  18th  of  Julj« 
1290)  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  the  same  place,  by 
which  everything  in  regard  to  the  proposed  mar- 
riage was  finally  arranged.  Many  stipuktions  were 
made  for  securing  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  the  Scottish  kingdom ;  and  all  points,  both  of  sob- 
stance  and  of  form,  relating  to  that  matter,  were 
regulated  with  elaborate  scrupulosity.  But  the 
event  of  a  few  weeks  rendered  all  the  painstaking 
and  oathtaking  of  no  effect.  The  Maiden  of  Norway 
having  at  length  set  sail  for  Britain,  fell  sick  on  her 
passage,  and  landing  on  one  of  the  Orkney  Islnnda, 
died  there,  about  the  end  of  September :  she  was 
in  her  eighth  year. 

The  fatality  which  seemed  to  have  pursued  the 
royal  family  of  Scotland  for  about  a  century  pa«t  was 
certainly  very  remarkable.  Within  that  period  it 
will  be  found  that  William  the  Lion  and  his  posterity 
had  made  no  fewer  than  ten  marriages,  and  yet 
there  was  not  now  a  descendant  of  that  king  in 
existence.  Of  these  ten  marriages  so  many  as  six 
produced  no  issue ;  the  remaining  four  produced 
only  four  males  and  five  females :  and  all  these  nine 
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persons  were  now  dead.  It  probably  would  not  be 
poseible  to  find  in  history  another  case  of  ten  related 
households,  as  we  may  call  them,  end  these  forming 
the  entire  branch  to  which  they  belonged,  being 
thus  swept  away,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  with- 
out leaving  a  vestige  behind  them,  unless  by  the 
sadden  ravages  of  war,  or  pestilence,  or  some  simi- 
lar  widely  destructive  casualty.^ 

In  this  failure  of  the  tine  of  William  the  Lion,  the 
heir  to  the  crown  was  to  be  sought  for  among  the 
descendants  of  his  younger  brother,  David,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon.  David,  beside  a  son,  who  died  with- 
out issue,  left  throe  daughters ;  the  eldest,  Margaret, 
married  to  Alan  of  Galloway ;  the  second,  Isabella, 
married  to  Robert  Bruce ;  the  third,  Ada,  married 
to  Henry  Hastings.  Msrgaret's  eldest  daughter, 
Dervorgoil  (she  had  no  son),  married  John  de  Baliol, 
Lord  of  Bernard  Castle,  by  whom  she  had  a  son, 
John  Baliol ;  Robert  Bruce,  Earl  of  Carrick  in  right 
of  his  wife,  was  the  son  of  Isabella ;  John  Hastings 
was  the  son  of  Ada.  Baliol,  therefore,  was  the 
grandson  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  David,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon ;  Bruce  and  Hastings  were  the  sons  of 
his  two  younger  daughters.  According  to  the  rule 
of  descent  as  now  established,  no  question  about 
who  had  the  right  of  succession  could  be  raised  in 
such  a  case  ;  the  descendant  of  the  elder  daughter, 
however  remote,  would  be  preferred  to  the  descend- 
ant of  the  younger  daughter,  however  near ;  and, 
indeed,  even  in  that  age  this  rule,  which  flows 
directly  and  necessarily  from  the  admission  of  the 
principle  of  primogeniture,  seems  to  have  been  all 
but  universally  recognized  by  the  authorities  on  this 
part  of  the  law.  Still  the  point  was  not  so  distinctly 
settled  that  a  debate  might  not  be  raised  on  it,  or 
that,  supported  by  popular  or  party  zeal,  the  one 
claim  might  not  be  put  forward,  and  asserted  to  be 
that  of  law  and  right,  with  as  much  plausibility  to  the 
general  understanding,  and  as  fair  a  chance  of  suc- 
cess, as  the  other. 

When  the  death  of  the  queen  first  became  known, 
it  was  probably  doubtful  how  many  competitors  might 
start  up  for  the  vacant  throne,  or  to  what  extent  the 
controversy  might  be  entangled  by  their  conflicting 
claims.  It  was  certain,  however,  that  a  controversy 
there  would  be,  and  in  all  hkelihood  a  long  and  fierce 
one ;  and,  also,  that  a  state  of  circumstances  had 
arisen  in  which  everything  was  to  be  feared  for  the 
national  independence  from  the  ambition  of  the 
English  king,  and  the  ascendency  in  Scottish  affairs 
his  artful  management  and  the  course  of  events  had 
ab-eady  given  him.  The  news,  therefore,  spread 
universal  grief  and  consternation  throughout  Scot- 
land.   It  seemed  the  heaviest,  as  it  was  tho  last  of 

'  As  Ihii  It  a  curiona  fact  in  stntistica,  as  well  as  in  history,  we 
rabjoin  a  list  of  the  ten  marriages,  with  tbe  issae  of  each  : — 
A.a  1180.    .  William  the  Lion  (a  son  and  three  daughters). 
12S1. . .  Alexander  11.  (none). 

1231. . .  Margaret,  daughter  of  William  the  Lion  (none). 
1395. . .  Isabella,  ditto  (none). 

1835. . .  Marjory,  ditto  (none). 

1339. . .  Alexander  IT.,  second  time  (a  son). 
1343. . .  Alexander  III.  (two  sons  and  a  daughter). 
1981. . .  Maifaret,  daaghter  of  Alexander  III.  (a  daughter) 
1389. . .  Alasuidar,  aon  of  Alexander  IIL  (none). 
1S8S. . .  Alezuder  IIL,  aecond  time  (none). 


the  succession  of  sudden  strokes  of  misfortune  that 
had  fallen  upon  the  country,  and  the  consummation 
of  the  public  calamities. 

According  to  one  account,  it  was  now  that  the 
embassy  to  Edward,  soliciting  his  advice  and  media- 
tion, was  sent  by  the  estates  of  Scotland.  From 
what  immediately  followed,  it  does  appear  probable 
that  some  such  application  may  have  been  now  made 
by  the  Scots.  Upon  this  supposition  we  can  most 
easily  account  for  the  invitation  which  Edward 
addressed  to  their  nobility  and  clergy  to  meet  him 
at  Norham,  a  to%vn  on  the  English  side  of  the  Tweed, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  they  obeyed  his  sum- 
mons. The  conference  took  place  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1291.  Here  Edward  distinctly  announced 
that  he  proposed  to  regulate  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Scotland  as  superior  and  lord  paramount 
of  that  kingdoA,  and  insisted  upon  their  recognition 
of  his  title  as  such  before  any  other  business  should 
be  proceeded  with.  Little  doubt  can  be  entertained 
that  many  of  the  persons  present  were  perfectly 
prepared  for  all  this ;  but  it  took  a  part  of  the  assem- 
bly by  surprise ;  and  at  length  one  voice  ventured 
to  respond,  that  no  answer  could  be  made  to  the 
demand  that  had  been  addressed  to  them  while  the 
throne  was  vacant.  "  By  holy  Edward !"  cried  tho 
English  king,  "  By  holy  Edward !  whose  crown  I 
wear,  I  will  vindicate  my  just  rights  or  perish  in  the 
attempt !"  At  last  the  meeting  was  adjourned  till  the 
morrow,  and  from  that  day,  on  the  Scots  requesting 
a  longer  delay,  it  was  further  adjourned  to  the  2d 
of  June.  Edward  had  already  issued  writs  to  his 
barons  and  other  military  tenants  in  the  northern 
counties,  commanding  them  to  assemble  at  Norhnm 
on  the  3d  of  the  same  month  with  horses,  arms,  and 
all  their  powers. 

The  meeting  of  the  2d  of  June  took  place  on  a 
green  plain  called  Holywell  Haugh,  near  Upsctt- 
lington,  on  tho  north  bank  of  the  Tweed,  opposite  to 
Norham  Castle,  and  within  the  territory  of  Scotland. 
Among  those  present  were  no  fewer  than  eight 
persons  who,  under  various  titles,  laid  claim  to  the 
crown.  One  of  these  was  Robert  Bruce,  Lord  of 
Annandale.  Turning  first  to  him,  Robert  Burnel, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Chancellor  of  England,  de- 
manded "Whether  he  acknowledged  Edward  as 
Lord  Paramount  of  Scotland?  and  whether  he  was 
willing  to  ask  and  receive  judgment  from  him  in  that 
character  ?"  Bruce,  says  the  official  record  of  the 
proceedings,  definitively,  expressly,  publicly,  and 
openly,  declared  his  assent.  The  other  seven  com 
petitors  afterward  did  the  same.  Next  day,  John 
Baliol  and  another  competitor,  making  ten  in  all, 
appeared,  and  followed  their  example.  *»  The  whole 
form  of  this  business,''  as  Lord  Hailes  remarks,  "ap 
pears  to  have  been  preconcerted."  There  were 
probably  few  of  the  assembled  nobility  and  clergy 
that  were  not  the  sworn  adherents  of  one  or  other 
of  the  competitors ;  they  were  divided  into  the 
Bruce  party  and  the  Baliol  party ;  and  they  were 
of  course  severally  ready  to  follow  in  whatever  di- 
rection their  chiefs  might  lead  them.  With  regard, 
again,  to  the  two  great  claimants  of  the  crown  them- 
selves, if  either  consented  to  submit  to  the  arbitration 
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of  Edward,  it  is  obvious  that  his  rival  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  acquiesce  in  the  same  mode  of  deciding 
the  question,  unless  he  were  prepared  to  resign  all 
hope  and  chance  of  success.  The  true  explanation, 
however,  of  Baliors  absence  on  the  first  day  of  the 
meeting  probably  is,  that  he  sought  by  this  piece  of 
management,  perhaps  in  concert  with  Edward,  to 
throw  upon  his  opponent  the  odium  of  taking  the 
first  step  in  the  unpopular  course  of  thus  surren- 
dering the  national  independence.  There  is  reasoU 
to  believe  that,  whether  swayed  by  his  view  of  the 
justice  of  the  case  or  by  other  considerations,  Ed- 
ward had,  from  the  first,  determined  that  Baliol 
should  have  the  crown,  and  that  all  the  anxious  and 
protracted  deliberation  he  affected  to  give  to  the 
subject  was  merely  so  much  hollow  and  hypocritical 
formality.  Of  the  other  claimants  who  presented 
themselves  along  with  Baliol  and  Bruce,  most  seem 
to  have  been  brought  forward  only  to  throw  a  greater 
air  of  perplexity  over  the  case,  and  to  give  some 
chance  of  dividing  any  opposition  that  might  event- 
ually be  made  to  the  successful  candidate,  or  even, 
it  may  be,  with  the  object  of  leaving  the  question  of 
the  succession  to  the  Scottish  crown  still  open,  if 
any  casualty  should  remove  either  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal competitors  before  £dward*s  designs  for  the 
complete  subjection  of  the  country  should  be  ma- 
tured; for  Edward's  ultimate  aim  certainly  went 
far  beyond  the  assertion  and  maintenance  of  a  mere 
feudal  superiority  over  Scotland.  The  whole  course 
of  his  conduct  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  he  in- 
tended to  treat  Scotland  as  he  had  treated  Wales, 
that  is  to  say,  to  make  it,  to  all  intents  and  pm'poses, 
a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  English  crown.  This 
union  of  the  whole  island  under  one  sceptre  was 
evidently  the  grand  scheme  upon  which  he  had  set 
his  heart,  and  which  inspired  and  directed  his  whole 
policy.  At  first  he  hoped  to  accomplish  his  object, 
in  so  far  as  Scotland  was  concerned,  by  the  marriage 
of  his  eldest  son  with  the  queen  of  that  country ; 
when  the  death  of  Margaret  defeated  this  an*ange- 
ment,  he  could  not  for  the  present  proceed  to  the 
attainment  of  his  end  by  so  direct  a  path ;  but  that 
end  was  still  the  same,  and  was  never  lost  sight  of 
for  a  moment.  At  this  very  meeting  at  Norhara, 
the  English  chancellor  protested,  in  the  name  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  king  his  master,  ''  that, 
although  he  now  assorted  his  right  of  superiority 
with  the  view  of  giving  judgment  to  the  competitors, 
yet  that  he  meant  not  to  relinquish  his  right  of 
property  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  acclaimable 
hereafter  in  fit  manner  and  time  convenient.**^  And 
the  manner  in  which  he  treated  Baliol  after  he  had 
set  him  upon  the  throne  as  clearly  indicates  the 
same  purpose,  and  indeed  is  only  intelligible  on  that 
supposition.  All  this  has  been  very  strangely  over- 
looked by  some  of  the  writers  of  this  part  of  our 
history. 

The  proceedings  at  Norham,  on  the  3d  of  June, 
were  terminated  by  a  unanimous  agreement  that  a 
body  of  104  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to 
examine  the  cause  and  report  to  Edward;  forty 
being  named  by  Baliol,  the  same  number  by  Bruce, 
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and  the  remainder  by  Edward  himself,  who  was, 
moreover,  empowered  to  add  to  the  commission  as 
many  more  persons  as  he  chose.  On  the  11th  of 
the  same  month,  the  regents  of  Scotland  made  a 
solemn  surrender  of  t^e  kingdom  into  the  hands  of 
the  English  king,  and  the  keepers  of  castles  made  a 
like  surrender  of  their  trusts ;  in  both  cases,  how- 
ever, on  the  condition  that  Edward  should  make  full 
restitution  in  two  months  from  the  date  of  his  award 
in  the  cause  of  the  succession. 

Gilbert  de  Umfraville,  Earl  of  Angus,  alone  re- 
fused to  deliver  the  castles  of  Dundee  and  Forfar, 
which  he  held,  without  an  obligation  to  indemnify 
him  from  Edward  and  all  the  competitors.  It  was 
found  expedient  to  comply  with  the  terms  thus 
insisted  upon  by  »*  the  only  Scotsman,"  obsen'es 
Lord  Hailes,  "who  acted  with  integrity  and  spirit 
on  this  trial  of  national  iotegrit}''  and  spirit.*'  Od  the 
15th  of  the  same  month  Bruce  and  his  son,  Baliol, 
and  many  of  the  principal  Scottish  barons,  swore 
fealty  to  Edward.  One  churchman  only,  the  Bishop 
of  Sodor,  presented  himself  to  perform  the  disgrace- 
ful ceremony.  The  peace  of  the  King  of  England, 
as  Lord  Paramount  of  Scotland,  was  then  proclaim- 
ed, and  the  assembly  finally  adjourned  to  the  2d  of 
August.^  Edward  himself,  in  the  mean  time,  made 
a  progress  through  Scotland,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  visited  Edinburgh,  Dunfermline,  St.  Andrews, 
Kinghorn,  Linlithgow,  and  Stirling;  wherever  he 
appeared,  calling  upon  persons  of  all  ranks,  from 
bishops  and  ear^  to  burgesses,  to  sign  the  roUs  of 
homage  as  his  vassals.  Elsewhere  officers  were 
appointed  to  receive  the  oaths ;  whoever  refused  to 
take  them  being  ordered  to  be  seized  and  imprisoned. 

When  the  commissioners  met  at  Berwick,  and 
proceeded  to  business  in  the  presence  of  Edward, 
on  the  3d  of  August,  twelve  claimants  of  the  crown 
in  all  presented  themselves.  Soon  afterward  a 
thirteenth  was  added  in  the  person  of  King  Eric  of 
Norway.  All  of  them,  however,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Baliol,  Bruce,  and  Hastings,  withdrew  their 
pretensions  before  any  decision  was  pronounced. 
The  rest,  in  fact — some  of  them  descendants  from 
illegitimate  daughters  of  William  the  Lion,  others 
alleging  a  descent  from  some  earlier  king — hud  none 
of  them  any  ground  whatever  on  which  to  come  to 
before  the  posterity  of  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 

The  final  decision  of  the  cause  did  not  take  place 
till  the  following  year.  On  the  2d  of  June,  1292, 
the  commissioners  reported  that  there  appeared  to 
be  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  fourscore  Scot- 
tish members  of  their  body,  by  whose  advice,  if 
unanimous,  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  the  kin^ 
to  have  regulated  his  conduct ;  and  tliey  therefore 
declined  to  give  any  advice  without  hearing  the 
better  judgment  of  the  prelates,  nobility,  and  other 
wise  men  of  England.  On  this,  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  question  was  appointed  by  Edward 
to  take  place  in  a  parliament  which  he  summoned 
to  meet  at  Berwick  on  the  15th  of  October.  Here 
Baliol  and  Bruce  were  fully  heard  in  defence  of  their 
respective  claims,  upon  which  the  assembly  came 
unanimously  to  the  conclusion  **  that  by  the  law? 

I  Uailes,  i.  24a-25«. 
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and  usages  of  both  kingdoms,  in  every  heritable  sue- 
cession,  the  more  remote  in  one  degree  Tmeally 
descended  from  the  eldest  sister,  was  preferable  to 
the  nearer  in  degree  issuing  from  the  second  sister;** 
thus  declaring,  by  implication,  against  the  claim  of 
Bruce  as  opposed  to  that  of  Baliol.  lu  another 
meeting,  on  the  6th  of  November,  Edward  formally 
pronounced  his  decision  *uhat  Bruce  should  take 
nothing  in  the  competition  with  Baliol.*'  Bruce 
and  Hastings  now  demanded  each  a  third  of  the 
kingdom,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  divisable  inher- 
itance ;  but  this  doctrine  the  assembly  unanimously 
rejected.  Finally,  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month, 
in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle  of  Berwick,  Edward 
gave  judgment,  *»  that  John  Baliol  should  have  sei- 
zin of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.'*  But  again,  at 
this,  the  termination,  as  a  year  and  a  half  before,  at 
the  commencement  of  these  proceedings,  the  Eng- 
lish king  solemnly  protested  **  that  the  judgment  that 
he  had  thus  given  should  not  impair  his  claim  to  the 
property  of  Scotland."  On  the  19th  the  regents  of 
Scotland  and  the  governors  of  castles  were  ordered 
to  surrender  their  respective  trusts  to  the  new 
king;  and  the  same  day  the  great  seal  that  had 
been  used  by  the  regency  was  broken  into  four 
parts,  and  the  pieces  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of 
England,  **  in  testimony,  to  future  ages,  of  England's 
right  of  superiority  over  Scotland."  The  next  day 
Baliol  swore  fealty  to  Edward  at  Norham.  On  the 
30th  (St.  Andrew's  day)  he  was  solemnly  crowned 
at  Scone.  Soon  after  he  passed  into  England,  and 
on  the  26th  of  December  did  homage  to  Edward 
for  his  kingdom  at  Newcastle  :  and  thus  finished 
the  first  act  of  this  extraordinary  drama. 

Events  that  unexpectedly  arose  now  called  away 
the  English  king  to  another  scene.  Edward's  prog- 
ress at  home  had  not  been  viewed  without  serious 
alarm  abroad.  The  subjugation  of  Wales  and  Scot- 
land, by  leaving  him  master  of  the  whole  island  of 
(xreat  Britain,  rendered  him  most  formidable  to  all 
his  continental  neighbors,  and  to  none  so  dangerous 
as  to  France,  where  there  was  a  source  of  dissen- 
sion ever  open,  and  where  the  English  had  a  footing 
that  enabled  them  at  all  times  to  carry  the  war  into 
the  heart  of  the  country.  On  former  occasions 
several  of  the  French  kings  had  given  countenance 
and  encouragement — if  little  or  nothing  more — to 
both  Scots  and  Welsh  when  up  in  arms  against  the 
Anglo-Norman  sovereigns;  but  now  Philip  le  Bel 
thought  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  exert  all 
bis  strength  and  drive  the  English  from  what  was 
left  of  their  continental  dominion.  The  moment 
seemed  favorable;  Edward  was  absorbed  by  his 
great  project ;  and  as  for  the  justice  of  the  under- 
taking, had  not  Philip  as  good  a  right  to  gather  up 
the  scattered  fragments  of  France,  and  to  make  of 
them  a  respectable  whole — a  united  and  powerful 
•^^ngdom— as  Edward  had  to  seize  and  consolidate 
the  ancient  independent  states  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  same  view  ? 

The  English  sovereign,  however,  was  too  politic 
i^ot  to  see  and  provide  for  these  schemes :  he  had 
long  watched  Philip  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  while 
he  wiaely  kept  his  own  armies  at  home,  he  had 


courted  alliances  abroad,  and  labored  to  raise  barriers 
against  Philip's  ambition.  In  the  south,  by  meantt 
of  presents  and  flattering  assurances,  he  had  won 
over  the  powerful  Count  of  Savoy;  in  the  north 
he  had  a  good  understanding  with  the  emperor, 
whom  he  afterward  subsidized ;  he  had  married  his 
daughter  Margaret  to  Henry,  Count  of  Bar,  whose 
territories  gave  an  easy  access  into  France  on  the 
east;  and,  at  a  later  period,  he  made  an  alliance 
with  Guy,  Earl  of  Flanders.  The  French,  more- 
over, accuse  him  of  opening  and  maintaining  a  cor- 
respondence in  the  interior  of  France  with  the  dis- 
affected subjects  of  Philip;  an  accusation  which 
Edward  retorted.  Matters  were  in  this  state  when 
a  paltry  broil  gave  rise  to  sanguinary  hostilities. 
Some  English  and  some  Norman  sailors  met  at  a 
watering-place,  in  or  near  to  the  port  of  Bayonne. 
and  quarreled  about  which  party  should  fill  then- 
casks  first.  An  English  mariner  struck  a  Norman 
with  his  fist ;  the  Norman  drew  his  knife ;  his  ad- 
versary closed  with  him,  and,  after  a  scuffle,  threw 
him ;  in  the  fall  the  Norman,  it  was  said,  fell  upon 
his  own  knife  and  was  killed.  The  English  sailor's 
comrades  saved  him  from  the  fury  of  the  opposite 
party,  and,  accordins;  to  the  French  account,  the* 
authorities  of  Bayonne,  which  city  belonged  to  the 
English,  refused  the  Normans  proper  satisfaction. 
Burning  with  revenge,  for  they  maintained  that 
their  companion  had  been  foully  murdered,  the 
Normans  put  to  sea,  and,  lying  in  wait,  they  seized 
the  first  English  ship  of  inferior  force  they  encoun- 
tered, and  taking  from  it  a  merchant  of  Bayonne, 
they  hanged  him  at  the  yard-arm,  with  a  dog  hung 
to  his  feet.  Reprisals  soon  followed,  and  the  mari- 
ners of  the  Cinque  Ports  pursued  their  vengeance 
with  relentless  fury,  hanging  nearly  every  Norman 
they  could  take  upon  the  seas.  The  Normans 
called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Genoese  and  the 
French,  for  France  was  now  beginning  to  have  a 
considerable  mercantile  navy,  and  even  a  royal  fleet 
one  of  the  immense  advantages  derived  from  expel- 
ling the  English  and  clearing  her  sea-board.  Our 
mariners  at  the  same  time  procured  the  aid  of 
those  of  Ireland,  Gascony,  and  Holland.  Wherever 
these  opposite  parties  met,  they  fought  with  deadly 
rancor,  carrying  on  a  war  on  their  own  account, 
without  any  commission  from  their  respective  gov- 
ernment; for  though  it  was  known  or  suspected 
that  Philip  encouraged  the  French,  he,  as  well  as 
Edward,  seemed  for  a  time  to  remain  indifferent 
spectators.  A  Norman  fleet  of  200  or  more  vessels, 
of  all  sizes,  swept  the  English  Channel,  plundered 
the  sea- coast  of  Gascony,  hanging  many  mariners, 
and  then  returned  with  their  booty  and  the  cargoes 
of  wine  they  had  been  to  purchase  to  the  port  of 
St.  Mahe,  in  Brittany.  They  had  scarcely  cast 
anchor  when  an  English  fleet  appeared.  The  mari- 
ners of  the  Cinque  Ports,  still  acting  under  their 
own  commission,  had  got  ready  some  stout  ships : 
they  were  only  eighty  in  number,  but  they  were 
of  superior  size,  and  manned  with  picked  seamen 
In  an  evil  hour  for  themselves  the  Normans  accepted 
the  challenge  to  a  pitched  battle,  which  was  fought 
round  a  ship  anchored  near  the  coast,  on  a  spot 
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agreed  ypon  by  both  parties.     After  a  desperate' 
conflict,  where  every  man  fought  as  in  a  personal 
quarrel,  the   English  gained  a  complete  victory, 
taking  every  one  of  the  Norman  ships,  and  killing 
or  drowning  nearly  every  mariner  on  board,  for  no  ' 
({uarter  was  given  in  this  savage  war.     Thus  the  \ 
most  vindictive  feelings  were  excited  between  the 
two  nations  before  the  kings  took  any  open  part  in 
the  hostilities  that  were  carried  on.^ 

But  now  Philip,  enraged  himself  and  borne  for- 
ward to  the  accomplishment  of  his  favorite  project 
by  the  universal  wrath  of  the  nation,  declared  his 
determined  enmity.  By  certainly  a  strained  and 
exaggerated  interpretation  of  his  feudal  rights  and 
jurisdiction,  he  pretended  that  he  could  punish 
Edward  as  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  in  which  character 
he  was  a  vassal  of  the  French  crown.  He  sent 
officers  to  seize  some  of  Edward^s  estates,  but  these 
were  driven  back  by  John  St.  John,  ah  English 
officer :  he  then  caused  a  summons  to  be  issued  by 
his  judges  ordering  the  "  Duke  of  Aquitaine*'  to 
appear  at  Paris  after  the  feast  of  Christmas,  and 
answer  for  his  offences  against  his  suzerain.  Ed- 
ward sent  a  bishop,  and  then  his  own  brother, 
Edmund,  to  negotiate.  This  Edmund  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  believing,  simple  personage  ;  for, 
crediting  Philip^s  assertion  that  he  wanted  no  ac- 
quisition of  territory,  but  merely  a  striking  show  of 
satisfaction  to  his  own  injured  honor,  he  consented 
to  surrender  Gascony  for  forty  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  it  was  to  be  faithfully  restored  to  the  English 
king.  Upon  this  surrender,  which  in  some  cases 
gave  Philip  a  military  possession  of  the  province, 
the  summons  against  Edward  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  French  king  declared  himself  satisfied.  When 
the  forty  days  had  elapsed,  Edward  demanded  re- 
possession, which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  refused 
to  him.  Philip  pleaded  Very  triumphantly,  in  his 
own  court,  against  some  English  advocates,  and, 
with  a  bold  contempt  of  appearances  and  of  the 
recent  agreement,  pronounced  a  judgment  of  for- 
feiture because  Edward  had  not  presented  himself 
as  a  vassal  ought.  De  Nesle,  the  Constable  of 
France,  was  sent  to  seize  some  of  Edward's  cities 
and  towns,  and  he  succeeded  in  several  instances 
because  the  nobles  declared  against  the  English. 
Soon  after  the  feast  of  Easter,  Philip  again  sum- 
moned Edward  to  plead  as  Duke  of  Aquitaine 
/before  his  peers  of  France,  and,  upon  his  non- 
attendance,  he  declared  him  contumacious  and  dis- 
seized of  all  his  lands  in  France.' 

Edward  now  prepared  to  plead,  but  it  was  with 
the  sword.  Having  formally  renounced  the  hom- 
ige  of  the  French  king,  he  got  ready  a  powerful 
(leet  and  array ;  but  he  was  detained  for  several 
weeks  by  contrary  winds,  and,  while  he  lay  at 
Portsmouth,  the  Welsh,  who  thought  he  was  gone, 
'iroke  out  in  a  general  insurrection,  to  which  it 
seems  probable  that  Philip  was  no  stranger.  De- 
rained  at  home  by  this  circumstance,  Edward 
<lispatched  a  small  force  to  Gascony,  and  gave 
commission  to  his  ships  to  plunder  the  French 
coast,  upon  which  a  number  of  fierce  sea-battles 

1  Waiting. — Heming.— Holinsh.  *  Rjrnier. 


were  fought,  the  victory  failing  almost  invariabl3r 
to  the  English,  who  were  principally  commanded 
by  the  Lord  John  Botetourt,  Sir  William  de  Ley- 
borne,  and  a  "valiant  knight  of  Ireland,"  whose 
name  is  not  mentioned.  As  for  Edward  himself^ 
he  turned  with  his  ustial  rapidity  and  vigor  against; 
the  Welsh,  who  had  tAken  many  castles  and  towns, 
and  driven  the  English  across  the  marches  with 
dreadful  loss.  It  took  him  some  months  to  suppress 
this  bold  struggle  for  independence :  he  carried  on 
the  war  through  all  the  severities  of  winter,  suffer- 
ing great  hardships,  and  encountering  many  per- 
sonal dangers;  but  in  the  following  spring  the 
Welsh  once  more  fell  beneath  the  mighty  weight 
of  his  arms  and  policy :  Madoc.  their  brave  leader, 
surrendered  to  the  conqueror ;  the  most  dangerous 
of  the  chieftains  were  thrown  into  dungeons  for 
life;  and  after  the  sacred  summits  of  Snowdon  had 
been  again  invaded,  and  the  country  again  wasted 
with  fire  and  sword,  a  moumfnl  peace  was  restored. 
In  none  of  the  old  accounts  either  of  this  or  of  the 
preceding  conquest  do  we  find  any  mention  of  Ed- 
ward's hanging  the  Welsh  bards ;  the  circumstance 
seems  to  have  been  first  mentioned  by  a  writer  who 
lived  some  three  centuries  after.'  The  ••  ruthless 
king,"  however,  though  not  wantonly  cruel,  was 
still  not  a  man  to  hesitate  at  such  an  execution  if 
he  deemed  it  useful  to  his  state  views ;  and  it  is  at 
least  probable  that  many  of  the  bards,  who  must 
have  been  hateful  to  him,  as  they  cherished  and 
gave  enthusiasm  to  the  people's  love  of  independ- 
ence, may  have  felt  his  rigor,  and  that  popular  tra- 
dition has  only  exaggerated  and  generalized  a  reaJ 
fact." 

When  Edward  rode  a  conqueror  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Wales,  he  thought  that  he  should  at  last 
be  allowed  to  proceed  to  France,  and  punish  what 
he  considered  the  execrable  perfidy  of  Philip ;  but 
the  spirit  of  liberty  was  again  awake  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Scotland,  and  he  was  once  more  compelled 
to  forego  his  continental  expedition.  He,  however, 
sent  his  brother  Edmund  with  a  small  force  to  Gui- 
enne,  where  the  barons,  who  could  never  remain 
satisfied  for  a  year  with  either  the  English  or  the 
French,  were  already  tired  of  Philip.  Edmund 
died  soon  after  landing ;  but  the  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
who  succeeded  to  his  command,  drove  the  French 
from  most  of  the  towns  they  had  occupied.  These 
successes,  however,  were  not  lasting :  Charles  de 
Valois,  Philip's  brother,  recovered  those  places; 
and  the  Count  d'Artois,  the  king's  uncle,  taking  the 
command  of  a  numerous  and  excellent  army,  beat 
the  English  in  several  encounters,  and  finally  ex- 
pelled them  from  nearly  all  the  country,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  maritime  towns.  Edward's 
continental  allies  did  nothing  at  the  time  in  his 
defence.  A  little  later  the  Duke  of  Brittany  raised 
an  insignificant  force,  and  joined  a  body  of  English 
that  landed  in  his  country ;  but  this  prince  was  as 
volatile  as  the  Gascons,  and  changed  sides  three  or 

1  Sir  John  Wjnne,  Hist,  of  the  Gw/dir  fiunily. 

s  We  find  the  Welsh  miustrels  m  Teiy  bad  rirkir  with  the  Englith 
froverament  about  a  century  later.  A  atatnte  of  Henry  IV.  prondes 
that  "  no  waster,  rhymer,  minstral,  or  vagabond  shall  be  suSerad  ia 
Wsles." 
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four  times  in  the  coarse  of  as  maoy  years.  His 
people  paid  dearly  for  his  vacillatiog  policy,  being 
harried  at  each  change  either  by  the  soldiers  of 
Philip  or  the  sailors  of  Edward..  On  one  occasion 
an  English  fleet  ravaged  the  whole  coast  of  Brittany 
from  Vannes  to  St.  Male,  inflicting  great  mischief 
uQ  the  defenceless  inhabitants,  but  in  no  way  con- 
tributing to  the  recovery  of  Edward^s  lost  dominions. 
Several  attempts  were  made  by  Normans,  Bretons, 
and  French,  to  avenge  these  injuries  by  attacks 
and  surprises  on  the  English  poast,  and  on  one 
occasion  the  town  and  priory  of  Dover  were  sacked 
and  partially  burnt.  As  the  men  were  absent,  only 
the  women  and  children  were  butchered ;  but,  be- 
fore the  invaders  could  get  back  to  their  ships  with 
their  plunder,  the  men  of  I>over  returned,  and  slew 
some  hundreds  of  them.  But  we  must  turn  from 
this  most  savage  yet  desultory  warfare  on  the  Eng- 
lish coast,  to  the  interior  of  Scotland. 

Scarcely  had  Baliol  been  fairly  seated  on  his 
rassal  throne  when  he  was  made  to  feel  all  the 
dependence  and  degradation  of  his  position.  Even 
before  the  year  had  expired,  on  one  of  the  last 
days  of  which,  as  related  above,  he  had  done 
homage  for  his  kingdom  to  his  English  lord  para- 
mount, Edward,  in  an  angry  altercation  that  arose 
out  of  an  appeal  brought  by  a  citizen  of  Berwick 
against  a  judgment  of  the  Scottish  courts,  to  defend 
which  he  had  compelled  Baliol  to  appear  with  his 
principal  prelates  and  nobles  in  the  royal  chamber 
at  Newcastle,  frankly  informed  him  that  he  should 
persist  in  hearing  in  England  every  cause  regularly 
brought  before  him  from  Scotland,  and  that  he 
wouki  summon  the  King  of  Scotland  to  appear  per- 
sonally at  the  hearing  of  every  such  cause  in  which 
he  should  think  his  presence  necessary.  Nor  did 
this  prove  an  empty  threat.  In  the  course  of  the 
foQowing  year  Baliol  was  repeatedly  called  upon  to 
submit  to  the  annoyance  and  intolerable  indignity 
of  thus  appearing  in  the  English  courts  to  answer 
as  a  defendant  in  all  sorts  of  causes.     Such  treat- 


mentk)ned,  he  gave  Edward  a  solemn  discharge 
from  all  the  obligations  he  had  contracted  by  the 
treaty  of  Bridgeham  in  1290,  which  treaty  was  now 
the  sole  remaining  security  to  his  country  for  the 
possession  of  any  national  rights,  and  by  which,  in 
particular,  provision  was  made  against  the  very 
grievance,  the  galling  humiliation,  under  which  he 
was  now  made  to  smart,  by  one  of  the  clauses  which 
declared  that  no  native  of  Scotland  should  be  com- 
pelled to  answer  out  of  the  kingdom  in  any  legal 
cause,  either  civil  or  criminal.  But  the  t}'ranny 
was  so  unrelentingly  persisted  in,  and  carried  so 
far,  that  if  he  had  the  spirit  of  a  worm  it  must  have 
roused  him  at  last.  An  appeal  respecting  the  suc- 
cession to  some  lands  in  Fife  was  the  case  in  which 
his  patience  gave  way.  In  the  first  instance  he 
ventured  to  take  no  notice  of  the  usual  order  to 
present  himself  at  the  hearing  of  the  cause.  But 
he  did  not  persist  in  this  bold  coorse.  On  receiving 
a  second  -summons,  he  yielded  obedience  so  far  as 
to  make  his  appearance  in  the  English  parliament 
on  the  day  named,  the  15th  of  October,  1293.  When 
asked  what  defence  he  had  to  make  to  the  appeal, 
he  said — ««I  am  King  of  Scotland.  To  the  com- 
plaint of  the  appellant,  or  to  aught  else  respecting 
my  kingdom,  I  dare  not  make  answer  without  the 
advice  of  my  people.*'  *•  What  means  this  ?"  cried 
Edward :  *'  You  are  my  liegeman ;  you  have  done 
homage  to  me;  you  are  here  in  consequence  of  my 
summons.'*  Baliol,  however,  would  only  repeat  his 
first  answer.  He  declined  even  to  ask  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  cause.  The  Parliament  then  resolved 
that  the  King  of  Scots  had  oflfered  no  defence ;  that 
in  his  answer  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  manifest  con- 
tempt of  the  court,  and  of  open  disobedience ;  that 
the  appellant  should  have  damages  of  the  King  of 
Scots ;  and,  finally,  **  because  it  is  consonant  to  law 
that  every  one  be  punished  in  that  which  emboldens 
him  to  ofifend,  that  the  three  principal  castles  of 
Scotland,  with  the  towns  wherein  they  are  situated, 
and  the  royal  jurisdiction  thereof,  be  taken  imme- 


ment  could  only  have  had  one  object,  and,  if  it  had  diately  into  the  custody  of  the  king,  and  there 
been  tamely  acquiesced  in,  one  efifect — ^to  make  the  remain  until  the  King  of  Scots  shall  make  satisfac- 
menial  king  utterly  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his   tion  for  his  contempt  and  disobedience.**     On  the 


subjects.  A  generous  reluctance  to  join  with  the 
crowd  in  bearing  hard  upon  one  otherwise  unfor- 
tunate, has  prompted  some  modern  writers  to  dis- 


prayer  of  Baliol,  however,  Edward,  before  this  sen- 
tence was  publicly  intimated,  consented  to  stay  all 
proceedings  till  the  day  after  the  Feast  of  the  Trin- 


pute  the  justice  of  the  popular  odium  that  rests  on  \  ity  in  the  following  year.  Before  tliat  day  arrived, 
the  memory  of  John  Baliol,  and  to  contend  that  he  war  between  England  and  France  broke  out  on  the 
Was  by  no  means  deficient  in  eminent  and  estimable  i  seizure  of  Guienne  by  Philip;  and  in  the  new  posi- 
qualities.  Lord  Hailes  attributes  to  him  a  high  tion  of  his  aflfairs,  Edward  had  his  bands  for  the 
fipirit,  and  speaks  of  him  as  having  erred  only  in  present  too  full  of  work  in  defending  himself  against 
enterprising  beyond  his  strength.     After  all,  how-   his  own  liege  lord  to  have  leisure  for  the  further 


over,  the  estimate  that  seems  to  have  been  formed 
of  him  in  his  own  day  is  perhaps  most  consonant 
with  the  entire  course  of  his  life,  both  while  he  sat 
00  a  throne,  and  after  he  descended  from  that  ele- 
vation ;  on  the  whole,  the  name  of  Toom  (that  is, 
empty)  Tahtnrd^  which  he  used  to  receive  among 
his  eonntrymen,  seems  to  have  aptly  enough  ex- 
pressed his  unmagnaniraous,  inefificient  character, 


humiliation  and  oppression  of  the  King  of  Scots. 

The  opportunity,  however,  was  too  tempting  a 
one  not  to  be  seized  by  the  latter  for  a  strenuous 
efifort  to  cast  off  the  yoke.  Hitherto  the  nation, 
struck  down  by  the  irresistible  course  of  events, 
and  deserted  by  its  natural  leaders,  had  lain,  as  it 
were,  stunned  and  in  despair.     Its  old  spirit  now 


began  to  awaken  as  a  new  dawn  of  hope  appeared. 
At  the  commencement  of  Edward*s  rough  usage  he  i  The  nobles  themselves — they  whose  selfish  or  fac- 
bore  it  with  all  submission.  Immediately  after  the  .  tious  ambition  had  laid  their  country  at  the  feet  of 
lieclaiation  of  the  English  king  that  has  just  been  '  the  English  king — had  many  of  them  by  this  time 
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been  roused  to  a  sense  of  the  bondage  into  which 
they  had  fallen.  Their  first  measures,  however, 
were  cautiously  taken.  A  parliament,  which  met 
at  Scone  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1294,  on  pre- 
tence of  lightening  the  public  burdens,  directed  that 
all  the  Englishmen  maintained  at  the  court  should 
be  dismissed;  and  then  appointed  a  council  of  four 
bishops,  four  earls,  and  four  barons,  without  whose 
advice  the  king  was  restricted  from  performing  any 
public  act.  These  arrangements  may  have  been 
made  with  Bailors  full  concurrence ;  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  they  were  dictated  by  a  distrust  of 
him.  It  is  assert-ed  indeed  by  English  writers  that 
Baliol  was  at  this  time  kept  by  his  subjects  in  a  state 
very  closely  resembling  captivity. 

The  suspicions  of  Edward  were  naturally  enough 
excited  by  these  proceedings.  He  required  that 
Berwick,  Roxburgh,  and  Jedburgh  should  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  to  remain  in  his  hands 
during  the  war  between  England  and  France.  With 
this  demand  the  Scottish  government  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  comply,  although  they  were  at  the  moment 
negotiating  an  alliance  with  the  French  king.  This 
treaty — **the  groundwork,'*  observes  Lord  Hailes, 
**of  many  more,  equally  honorable  and  ruinous  to 
Scotland,**  was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  23d  of'  Octo- 
ber, 1295.  By  it  the  King  of  Scots,  *«  grievously 
offended  at  the  undutiful  behavior  of  Edward  to  the 
King  of  France,  his  hege  lord,**  engaged  to  assist 
Philip  in  his  wars  with  his  whole  power,  and  at  his 
own  charges.  Toward  the  end  of  March,  1296, 
accordingly,  a  Scottish  army,  consisting  of  40,000 
foot  soldiers  and  500  cavalry,  invaded  Cumberland, 
and,  laying  waste  the  country  as  they  proceeded, 
marched  to  Carlisle,  and  attacked  that  place.  Here, 
however,  they  were  repulsed,  and  that  with  cir- 


cumstances of  unusual  disgrace,  if  we  may  credit 
the  English  historians,  who  assert  that  the  town 
having  been  set  on  fire,  and  the  citizens  having  left 
their  posts  to  extinguish  the  flames,  the  women  flew 
to  the  walls  and  compelled  the  besiegers  to  retire. 
Another  inroad,  which  they  made  a  few  days  after 
into  Northumberland,  was  not  more  successfal. 
Meanwhile  Edward  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  great 
army,  was  already  at  the  borders.  A  pardon  had 
been  proclaimed  for  all  outlaws  and  malefactors  who 
should  join  the  expedition ;  and  the  force  which  now 
rolled  on  to  pour  upon  the  Scottish  rebels  the  venge- 
ance of  their  English  master,  consisted  of  30,000 
foot  and  4000  horse.  Its  numbers  were  further 
swelled  on  its  arrival  in  the  north  by  a  body  of  1000 
foot  and  700  horse,  brought  by  Anthony  Beck,  the 
warlike  Bishop  of  Durham.  Crossing  the  Tweed, 
the  royal  army  marched  durect  upon  the  town  of 
Berwick,  which  either  had  never  been  delivered  by 
the  Scots  to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  according  to 
their  late  promise,  or  had  freed  itself  again  from  his 
authority.  A  strong  garrison,  composed  of  the  men 
of  Fife,  now  defended  the  town,  beside  a  smaller 
force  that  held  the  castle.  The  English  king  com- 
menced the  attack  at  once  by  sea  and  land ;  of  his 
ships,  three  were  burnt,  and  the  rest  compelled  to 
retire ;  but  all  resistance  soon  gave  way  before  the 
impetuous  onset  of  the  soldiery ;  Edward  himself, 
mounted  on  his  horse  Bayard,  was  the  first  who 
leaped  over  the  dike  that  defended  the  town.  In 
the  devastation  and  carnage  that  followed,  no  quar- 
ter was  given ;  no  pity,  no  human  feeling,  turned 
aside  the  sword  from  infancy,  or  womanhood,  or 
gray  hairs ;  the  inhabitants,  with  the  garrison,  were 
indiscriminately  butchered.  The  numbers  that  per- 
ished  are  variously  stated,  but  they  undoabtedly 
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tmoQoted  to  many  thousands :  the  massacre  was 
coDtinued  for  two  days,  dariog  which  no  one  escaped 
whom  the  infuriated  victors  could  reach.  A  party  of 
thirty  Flemings  had  posted  themselves  in  a  building 
called  the  Red  Hall,  which  the  resident  merchants  of 
their  nation  held  by  the  tenure  of  defending  it  at  all 
times  against  the  English.  They  stood  out  gaUantly 
till  the  evening  of  the  first  day  ;  the  building,  which 
they  would  not  surrender,  was  then  set  fire  to,  and 
they  perished,  every  man  of  them,  in  the  flames. 

Berwick  was  taken  on  the  30th  of  March.  On 
the  5tb  of  April,  a  bold  ecclesiastic,  Henry,  Abbot 
of  Aberbrothock  (otherwise  Arbroath),  arrived  in 
the  town  a  messenger  from  the  Scottish  king,  and 
delivered  to  Edward  Bailors  solemn  renunciation  of 
his  allegiance  and  fealty.  **  What  a  piece  of  mad- 
ness in  the  foolish  traitor  !*'  exclaimed  Edward, 
when  the  message  had  been  delivered ;  **  since  he 
A\ill  not  come  to  us,  we  will  go  to  him."  ^  A  pause 
uf  a  few  weeks,  to  make  the  blow  the  surer,  did  not 
prevent  this  threat  from  being  both  speedily  and 

^  H«,  ee  fol  r«loa  Ul  folie  £uct '  s* il  ne  Tonk  venir  k  nous,  noua 
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effectually  executed.  Earl  Warenne  was  first  sent 
forward  with  a  chosen  body  of  troops  to  recover  the 
castle  of  Dunbar,  which  the  Countess  of  March  had 
dehvered  to  the  Scots,  while  her  husband,  by  whom 
it  was  held,  served  in  the  army  of  Edward.  The 
Scottish  army,  in  full  strength,  advanced  to  its  relief, 
when  they  were  engaged  by  Warenne,  and  com- 
pletely routed,  with  the  loss  of  10,000  men.  This 
action  was  fought  on  the  28th  of  April.  The  castle 
then  surrendered  at  discretion.  On  the  18th  of 
May  that  of  Roxburgh  was  given  up  by  James  the 
Steward  of  Scotland,  who  at  the  same  time  swore 
fealty  to  Edward  and  abjured  the  French  alliance. 
The  castles  of  Dunbarton  and  Jedburgh  soon  after 
surrendered.  That  of  Edinburgh  stood  a  short  siege, 
but  it  also  soon  capitulated :  no  attempt  was  made  to 
defend  that  of  Stirling.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  about 
two  months,  all  the  principal  strongholds  of  the  king- 
dom were  in  Edward*s  hand,  and  the  conquest  of 
the  country  was  complete.  A  message  (very  diflfer- 
ent  from  his  last)  now  arrived  from  Baliol,  offering 
submission  and  imploring  peace.  Edward,  in  reply, 
desired  him  to  repair  to  the  castle  of  Brechin,  where 
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the  Biafaop  of  Durham  would  announce  to  him  the 
terms  on  which  his  surrender  would  be  accepted. 
Soon  after,  BaFiol  laid  down  his  kingly  state  in  a 
ceremonial  of  the  last  degree  of  baseness  and  humil- 
iation. Divested  of  every  ensign  of  royalty,  he  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  Bishop  of  Durham  and 
an  assembly  of  English  barons,  and  standing  with  a 
white  rod  in  his  hand,  went  through  a  detailed  con- 
fession of  all  the  offipnces  which,  misled  by  evil  and 
false  counsel,  as  he  affirmed,  and  through  his  own 
simplicity,  he  had  committed  against  his. liege  lord 
—concluding  the  recital  by  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  justice  of  the  English  invasion  and  conquest,  and 
by  therefore  freely  resigning  to  the  English  king 
his  kingdom,  its  people,  and  their  homage.  The 
old  accounts  differ  as  to  the  exact  date,  and  also  as 
to  the  scene  of  this  penance  ;  but  it  was  most  prob- 
ably performed  on  the  7th  of  July,  and,  as  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  neighborhood  still  repoits,  in  the  church- 
yard of  Strathkathro,  in  Angus. ^  Edward  was  at 
this  time  at  Montrose.'  He  proceeded  northward 
as  far  as  Elgin — the  nobility,  wherever  he  passed, 
crowding  in  to  swear  fealty,  and  to  abjure  the  French 
alliance.  It  was  on  his  return  from  this  triumphant 
progress  that  he  ordered  the  famous  stone  on  which 
the  Scottish  kings  had  been  wont  to  be  crowned,  to 
be  removed  from  the  abbey  of  Scone,  and  conveyed 
to  Westminster,  in  testimony,  says  an  English  con- 
temporary chronicler,  of  the  conquest  and  surrender 
of  the  kingdom.'  He  appears  to  have  been  at  St. 
Johnstone's,  or  Perth,,  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  of 
August.  By  the  22d,  he  was  once  more  at  Ber- 
wick ;  and  on  the  28th  he  held  a  parliament  in  that 
town,  at  which  great  numbers  both  of  the  Scottish 
laity  and  clergy  presented  themselves  to  take  the 
oaths  of  fealty.  He  then  proceeded  to  finish  his 
work,  by  settling  the  government  of  the  conquered 
country.  Here  his  measures  were  characterized 
by  great  prudence  and  moderation.  He  ordered 
the  forfeited  estates  of  the  clergy  to  be  restored. 
He  even  allowed  most  of  the  subordinate  civil  func- 
tionaries who  had  held  office  under  Baliol,  to  retain 
possessran  of  their  places.  He  left  the  various  juris- 
dictions of  the  country  in  general  in  the  same  hands 
as  before.  The  chief  castles  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  kingdom,  however,  he  intrusted  to  English 
captains ;  and  he  also  placed  some  of  his  English 
subjects  in  command  over  certain  of  the  more  im- 
portant districts.  Finally,  he  appointed  John  de 
Warenne,  Earl  of  Surrey,  under  the  name  of  gov- 
ernor, Hugh  de  Cressingham  as  treasurer,  and  Will- 
iam Ormesby  as  justiciary,  to  exercise  the  supreme 
authority.  A  royal  exchequer,  on  the  model  of  the 
English,  was  established  at  Berwick.  Thus  ended 
in  the  utter  extinction,  for  the  present,  of  the  na- 
tional independence  of  Scotland,  the  most  miserably 
abortive  attempt  ever  made  by  any  people  for  the 
preservation  or  recovery  of  that  first  and  most  indis- 
pensable of  national  blessings. 

I  See  Hailec,  i.  903 ;  Tytler  i.  439,  430 ;  and  Ch«mben*8  Picture  of 
Scotlaad,  ii.  855. 

3  See  a  curious  Diary  of  Edward's  prugreas,  published  with  ex- 
planatory reoiarks,  by  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas,  from  a  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  the  31st  vol.  of  the  Archieologia,  pp.  47&-408. 
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But,  although  Edward  had  put  down  tlie  rebellion 
of  the  Scots,  he  had  not  subdued  their  spirit  of 
resistance.  Within  a  few  months  after  thm  flettle- 
ment  of  the  country  it  was  again  in  Insurrection. 
The  last  and  aU  preceding  attempts  to  throw  off  the 
foreign  yoke  under  which  the  kingdom  groened 
had  been  made  under  the  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment; there  was  no  longer  any  native  government: 
but  a  great  leader  of  the  people  had  now  stepped 
forth  from  their  own  ranks.  This  was  the  renowned 
William  Wallace,  the  second  son  of  a  knight  of 
ancient  family.  Sir  Malcolm  Wallace,  of  EUerslie. 
in  Renfrewshire.  Wallace  had  all  the  qualities  of 
a  popular  hero-— a  strength  and  stature  correspond- 
ing to  his  daring  courage,  and  also,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  from  the  known. history  of  his  career,  as 
well  as  from  his  traditionary  fiime,  many  inteOectual 
endowments  of  a  high  order — decision,  militarr 
genius,  the  talent  of  comnmnd,  a  stirriog  though 
rude  eloquence,  and  in  every  way  a  wonderful  power 
of  reaching  the  hearts  of  men,  and  drawing  them 
along  with  him.  Above  all,  an  enthusiastic  patriot- 
ism, and  a  fierce  and  unextinguishable  hatred  of 
the  English  dominion,  were  passions  so  strong  in 
Wallace,  that  while  he  lived,  be  the  hour  as  dark 
as  it  might,  all  felt  that  the  cause  of  the  national 
independence  never  could  be  wholly  lost.  It  is  hh 
glorious  distinction  that,  while  all  others  despaired 
of  that  cause,  he  did  not  despair — that  when  all 
otliers  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  he  betook  him- 
self to  the  woods,  and  remained  a  freeman — ^that 
when  there  was  no  other  to  renew  the  struggle, 
he  started  up  in  that  time  of  universal  dismay  and 
prostration,  and  showed,  by  an  example  precious 
to  all  time,*  that  even  in  the  worst  circumstances 
nothing  is  really  gone  forever  where  the  spirit  of 
hope  and  effort  is  not  gone. 

Wallace  is  first  mentioned  in  the  month  of  May, 
1297.  At  this  time  he  was  merely  the  captain  of 
a  snrall  band  of  marauders,  most  of  them  probably 
outlaws  like  himself,  who  were  accustomed  to  infest 
the  English  quarters  by  predatory  attacks.  Their 
numbers,  however,  rapidly  grew,  as  reports  of  their 
successful  exploits  were  spread  abroad.  Suddenly 
we  find  the  robber-chief  transformed  into  the  na- 
tional champion,  joined  by  some  of  the  chief  persons 
in  the  land,  and  heading  an  armed  revolt  against  the 
government.  The  first  person  of  note  who  joined 
Wallace  was  Sir  William  Douglas.  He  had  com- 
manded in  the  castle  of  Berwick  when  it  was  taken 
the  preceding  year  by  Edward ;  and,  after  his  sur- 
render, had  been  liberated  upon  swearing  fealty  to 
the  English  king.  Disregardipg  this  oath,  he  now 
armed  his  vassals,  and  openly  went  over  to  Wallace. 
The  united  chiefs  immediately  marched  upon  Scone, 
the  seat  of  the  government.  Earl  Warenne  was 
at  this  time  absent  in  England,  and  Ormesby,  the 
justiciary,  was  acting  as  his  lieutenant.  That  func- 
tionary, with  difficulty,  saved  his  life  by  flight ;  bat 
much  booty  and  many  prisoners  fell  into  the  haads 
of  the  insurgents,  and  the  English  government  was, 
in  fact,  by  this  bold  and  brilliant  exploit,  for  the 
moment  overthrown.  For  some  time  the  neigh- 
boring country  was  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
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losurgeDts,  who  roved  over  it,  assaultiDg  every  place 
of  strength  that  refused  them  admissioo,  and  mae- 
Bacriiig  every  Englishman  who  fell  into  their  hands. 

Many  persons  of  note  and  distinguished  rank 
DOW  crowded  to  the  once  more  uplifted  standard  of 
freedom  and  independence  ;  the  Steward  of  Scot- 
Undt  and  his  brother,  Robert  Wisheart,  Bishop  of 
Glasgow,  Alexander  de  Lindesay,  Sir  Richard 
Luodio,  and  Sir  Andrew  Moray  of  Bothwell,  are 
especially  mentioned.  But  no  accession  was  more 
important,  or  more  gladly  welcomed,  than  that  of 
the  young  Robert  Bruce,  the  son  of  Robert  Bruce 
who  bad  married  the  Countess  of  Carrick,  and  the 
grandson  of  him  who  had  been  a  competitor  with 
Baliol  for  the  crown.  A  few  years  before  this, 
Bruce'a  father  had  resigned  the  earldom  of  Carrick, 
which  he  held  in  right  of  his  wife,  to  his  son ;  and 
the  latter,  by  the  possession  of  this  lordship,  now 
conunanded  a  territory  reaching  from  the  Frith  of 
Clyde  to  the  Solway.  The  course  taken  by  Baliol 
bad  hitherto  naturally  determined  the  conduct  and 
position  of  the  rival  family.  So  long  as  Baliol  stood 
even  nominally  at  the  head  of  the  patriotic  cause, 
the  Bruces  were  almost  becessarily  on  the  other 
bide.  In  the  last  days  of  BalioPs  reign  the  Scottish 
government  issued  an  order  confiscating  the  estates 
of  all  partisans  of  England  and  of  all  neutrals,  which 
was  principally  aimed  at  the  house  of  Bruce  ;  and 
a  grant  of  their  estate  of  Aonandale  was  made  to 
Comyn,  Earl  of  Buchan,  who  actually  took  posses- 
sion, in  consequence,  of  the  family  castle  of  Loch- ' 
maben.  This  of  course  he  did  not  long  retain ;  but 
the  wrong  was  not  the  less  one,  which  in  that  fierce 
age  never  could  be  forgiven.  Allowance  must  be 
made  for  these  personal  resentments  and  rivalries, 
and  the  opposition  into  which  men  were  thereby 
thrown,  in  passing  judgment  upon  the  conduct  of 
many  of  the  actors  in  this  turbulent  and  bewilder- 
ing drama.  Bruce,  eventually  the  great  liberator  of 
hi))  country  and  restorer  of  the  Scottish  monarchy, 
makes  his  first  appearance  on  the  scene,  soon  after 
the  fatal  fight  of  Dunbar,  in  the  unpatriotic  part  of 
a  commissioner  empowered  by  the  conqueror  to 
receive  into  favor  the  people  of  Carrick.*  He  was 
<it  this  time  only  in  his  twenty-second  year.  His 
heart,  however,  was  probably  already  drawing  him, 
through  doubts  and  misgivings,  to  the  cause  which 
he  was  at  a  future  day  so  gloriously  to  illustrate. 
Now  that  BaUol  was  removed,  the  time  for  Bruce 
to  show  himself  seemed  to  have  come.  Edward,  it 
would  appear,  was  not  without  some  suspicion  of 
what  his  inclinations  were.  He,  therefore,  had 
summoned  him  to  Carlisle,  and  made  him  renew, 
on  the  sword  of  Becket,  his  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
fidelity.  In  the  national  enthusiasm,  however,  ex- 
cited by  the  first  success  of  Wallace,  he  could 
restrain  himself  no  longer.  **  I  trust,*'  he  said, 
''that  the  Pope  will  absolve  me  from  oaths  extort- 
ed by  force;**  and  so,  breaking  from  his  bonds,  he 
joined  the  army  of  the  patriots. 

But,  in  that  camp,  jealousies  and  dissensions  were 
ah'eady  actively  at  work,  and  disorganizing  every- 
thing.   Edward  was  embarking  for  Flanders  when 

1  Hailet,  i.  893. 


he  received  intelligence  of  the  new  Scottish  revolt. 
The  military  force  of  the  kingdom  to  the  north  of 
the  Trent  was  instantly  called  into  array  by  the 
Earl  of  Surrey;  and  as  soon  as  Ae  men  could  be 
collected,  Sir  Henry  Fercy  and  Sir  Robert  ClifiTord 
were  sent  forward  to  meet  the  insurgents,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  forty  thousand  foot  and  three 
hundred  horse.  They  found  the  Scots,  in  nearly 
equal  numbers,  posted  in  a  strong  position  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  town  of  Irvine,  in  Ayrshire. 
But  no  acknowledged  leader  controlled  the  irregular 
congregation  of  chiefs  who  had  crowded  with  their 
retainers  to  the  standard  that  Wallace  had  raised ; 
his  authority  was  disowned,  or  but  reluctantly  sub- 
mitted to,  by  many  of  the  proud  knights  and  barons, 
who  never  before  had  obeyed  a  plebeian  general; 
and  there  were  probably  as  many  conflicting  plans  of 
operation  aq  there  were  competitors  for  the  supreme 
command.  In  this  miserable  state  of  afifairs,  it  ap- 
peared to  all  who  had  anything  to  lose,  that  the 
wisest  plan  was  to  make  their  peace  with  the  gov- 
ernment before  it  should  be  too  late.  All  the  chief 
associates  of  Wallace  accordingly,  including  Bruce, 
the  Steward  of  Scotland,  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow, 
Sir  Alexander  Lindesay,  Sir  Richard  Lundin,  and 
even  Sir  William  Douglas,  the  first  who  had  joined 
him,  laid  down  their  arms  after  a  short  negotiation, 
and,  for  themselves  and  their  adherents,  made  sub- 
mission to  Edward.  The  insti*ument  in  which  they 
acknowledged  their  oflfences,  and  agreed  to  make 
every  reparation  and  atonement  that  should  be  re- 
quired by  their  sovereign  lord,  is  dated  at  Irvine, 
the  9th  of  July.^  Only  one  baron.  Sir  Andrew 
Moray  of  Bothwell,  continued  to  adhere  to  Wallace. 
Many  of  the  vassals,  however,  even  of  the  lords 
and  knights  that  had  deserted  him,  remained  among 
his  followers  ;  and  he  withdrew  to  the  north  at  the 
head  of  a  force  that  was  still  numerous  and  formi- 
dable. 

No  farther  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  by 
the  government  to  put  down  the  intAurrection  for 
several  months.  In  the  mean  while  the  army  of 
Wallace  was  continually  receiving  accessions  of 
numbers.  The  English  historian,  Knighton,  affirms 
that  the  whole  of  the  lower  orders  had  attached 
themselves  to  him,  and  that,  although  their  persons 
were  with  the  King  of  England,  the  hearts  of  many 
of  the  nobility  also  were  with  Wallace,  whose  army, 
it  is  added,  now  grew  to  so  immense  a  multitude 
that  the  community  of  the  land  obeyed  him  as  their 
leader  and  prince.  By  the  beginning  of  September, 
it  appears  that  he  had  driven  the  English  from  the 
castles  of  Brechin,  Forfar,  Montrose,  and  most  of  the 
other  strongholds  to  the  north  of  the  Forth,  and 
was  now  engaged  in  besieging  the  castle  of  Dun- 
dee. While  there  he  received  information  that  an 
English  army  was  marching  upon  Stirling.  Leav- 
ing the  siege  to  be  continued  by  the  citizens  of 
Dundee,  he  led  his  whole  force,  amounting  to  forty 
thousand  foot  and  a  hundred  and  eighty  horse, 
toward  Stirling,  and  succeeded,  by  rapid  marches, 
in  reaching  the  banks  of  the  Forth  opposite  to  that 
town  before  the  English  had  arrived.    He  imme- 
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diately  drew  up  his  army  so  as  to  be  pertly  con- 
cealed behind  the  neighboring  high  grounds.  Brian 
Fitzalan  had  by  this  time  been  appointed  by  Edward 
chief  governor  of  Scotland  ;  but  the  Earl  of  Surrey 
still  commanded  the  forces.  The  English  army 
soon  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  it  is 
said  by  Hemingford  to  have  consisted  of  one  thou- 
sand horsemen  and  fifty  thousand  foot.  On  its 
being  perceived  how  Wallace  was  posted  it  was 
resolved  to  offer  him  terms  before  risking  an  engage- 
ment ;  but  he  refused  to  enter  into  any  negotiation. 
•«  Return,"  he  said  to  those  who  came  to  him,  t^and 
tell  your  masters  that  we  come  not  here  to  treat, 
but  to  assert  our  rights,  and  to  set  Scotland  free ; 
let  them  advance;  they  will  find  us  prepared." 
That  night,  however,  no  movement  was  made.  But 
Surrey's  men  impatiently  called  upon  him  to  accept 
of  Wallace's  defiance ;  Cressingham,  the  treasurer, 
protested  against  the  waste  of  the  king's  money  in 
keeping  up  an  army  if  it  was  not  to  fight ;  and  to 
this  passionate  importunity  the  English  commander 
weakly  yielded  his  own  better  judgment,  and  suf- 
fered his  army  to  throw  itself,  not  into  a  snare,  for, 
if  the  common  accounts  of  the  affair  may  be  relied 
upon,  no  stratagem  or  deception  of  any  kind  was 
employed  by  Wallace,  but  into  obvious  and  certain 
destruction.  Early  the  following  morning  (the  11th 
of  September)  the  English  began  to  pass  over  by  the 
bridge — a  narrow  wooden  structure,  along  which, 
even  with  no  impediment  or  chance  of  interruption 
of  any  kind  to  retard  them,  so  numerous  a  force 
could  not  have  been  led  in  many  hours.  The  issue 
was  what  it  is  unaccountable  should  not  have  been 
foreseen.  Wallace  waited  till  about  half  the  Eng- 
lish were  passed  over;  then,  detaching  a  part  of 
his  forces  to  take  possession  of  the  extremity  of  the 


bridge,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  communication 
by  this  means  effectually  cut  off,  he  rushed  down 
upon  the  portion  of  the  enemy  who  had  thus  pot 
themselves  in  his  power,  as  they  were  still  forming, 
and  in  a  moment  threw  them  into  inextricable  con- 
fusion. Many  thousands  of  the  English  were  slain 
or  driven  into  the  water;  Cressingham  himself, 
who  had  led  the  van,  was  one  of  those  who  fell ; 
he  had,  by  the  severity  of  his  administration,  made 
himself  particularly  hateful  to  the  Scots,  who  now, 
stripping  the  skin  from  his  dead  body,  cut  it  into 
small  pieces  to  be  preserved — not  as  relics,  says 
Hemingford,  but  for  spite."^  Wallace  himself,  it  is 
affirmed,  had  a  sword-belt  made  of  part  of  it.  No 
prisoners,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  taken;  and 
nearly  all  the  English  that  had  crossed  the  river 
must  therefore  have  been  destroyed.  One  knight, 
however.  Sir  Marmaduke  Twenge,  putting  spurs 
to  his  horse,  gallantly  cut  his  way  back  through  the 
force  that  guarded  the  bridge,  and  regained  the  oppo- 
site side  in  safety.  Surrey  himself  had  not  passed 
over;  buf,  after  the  fortune  of  the  day  became 
clearly  irrecoverable,  charging  Twenge  to  occupy 
the  castle  of  Stirling  with  what  remains  of  the  army 
he  could  collect,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode, 
without  stopping,  to  Berwick.  Even  the  portion  of 
the  army  that  had  remained  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river  seems  to  have  been  in  great  part  dispersed. 
The  loss  of  the  Scots  was  trifling ;  the  only  man  of 
note  that  fell  was  Sir  Andrew  Moray.  A  large 
quantity  of  spoil  was  taken.  But  the  great  result 
of  the  victory  was  nothing  less  than  the  almost  com- 
plete liberation  of  the  country  once  more  from  the 
English  dominion.  The  castles  of  Edinburgh,  Dun- 
dee, Roxburgh,  and  Berwick,  all  immediately  sur- 
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rendered ;  and  in  a  short  time  there  was  not  a  for- 
tress, from  one  end  of  Scotland  to  the  other,  in  the 
possession  of  the  English  king.  Wallace  soon  after 
even  invaded  England,  and  for  some  time  maintained 
his  army  in  Cumberland, — a  movement  to  which 
he  was  partly  induced  by  a  severe  famine  that  now 
arose  in  Scotland,  where  unfavorable  seasons  had 
conspired  with  the  waste  of  war  to  afflict  the  soil. 
He  retnmed  from  this  expedition  about  the  end  of , 
the  year ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  then  that,  in 
an  assembly  of  the  principal  nobility,  held  at  the 
Forest  Kirk  in  Selkirkshire,  he  was  invested  with 
the  title  of  Guardian  or  Governor  of  the  kingdom, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  Scotland 
(Gustos  regni  Scotiae,  etductor  exercituum  ejusdem), 
in  the  name  of  King  John.  The  Scottish  patriots, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  had  all  along  professed  to  act  in 
the  name  of  Baliol ;  so  general,  notwithstanding  all 
that  had  taken  place,  was  the  conviction  that  his 
was  the  legitimate  right  to  the  crown,  or  so  strong 
the  aversion  to  reopen  the  question  of  the  succes- 
sion, from  which  all  the  calamities  of  the  country 
had  sprung. 

Thus  was  Scotland  again  lost  by  Edward  even 
more  suddenly  than  it  had  been  won.  He  was  still 
detained  in  Flanders  by  the  war  in  which  he  had 
engaged  with  the  French  king  for  the  recovery  of 
Guienne,  while  his  conquest  nearer  home  was  thus 
wrested  out  of  his  hands.  It  appears  that  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  by  Philip  to  have  the  Scots  in- 
clnjed  in  the  benefit  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  truce 
preliminary  to  which  was  agreed  iipon  in  October  of 
this  year.'  But  Edward  would  hear  of  no  terms  for 
those  whom  he  called  revolted  subjects  and  traitors. 
By  letters  addressed  to  all  the  earls  and  barons  of 
England,  he  commanded  that  a  general  muster  of 
the  military  force  of  the  kingdom  should  take  place 
at  York  on  the  14th  of  January.  A  week  after  that 
day  a  mighty  army,  of  a  hundred  thousand  foot  and 
four  thousand  cavalry,  was  on  its  march,  under  the 
command  of  Surrey,  across  the  Scottish  border. 
After  this  force,  however,  had  proceeded  as  far  as 
Berwick,  of  which  they  took  possession,  letters  ar- 
rived from  the  king  ordering  them  not  to  continue 
their  advance  till  he  should  himself  join  them.  On 
this  Surrey  sent  home  the  greater  part  of  the  im- 
mense multitude,  retaining  only  a  body  of  twenty 
thoQsand  foot  and  fifteen  hundred  horse. 

Edward  returned  to  England  about  the  middle  of 
March,  1298,  and  instantly  summoned  the  barons 
and  other  military  tenants  to  reassemble  with  their 
powers  at  York  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  A  still 
more  numerous  array  than  the  last  gathered  at  this 
new  call,  at  the  head  of  which  Edward  proceeded 
in  the  first  instance  to  Roxburgh.  From  this  point 
i>e  advanced,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  along  the 
east  coast,  a  fleet  with  supplies  for  the  army  having 
Wen  sent  forward  to  the  Frith  of  Forth;  but  for 
^«^eral  weeks  no  enemy,  scarcely  even  any  inhab- 
itants, were  to  be  seen,  and  the  invaders  could  only 
^ke  a  useless  revenge  in  wasting  an  already  de- 
serted country.  The  Scots  meanwhile,  under  the 
direction  of  Wallace,   had   been    collecting   their 
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Strength  in  the  interior ;  and  many  of  the  chief  no- 
bility, including  Bruce,  were  now  assembled  again 
around  the  great  national  leader.  The  plan  of 
Wallace,  however,  was  to  avoid,  for  the  present,  a 
general  engagement,  and  only  to  watch,  out  of  sight, 
the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  hang  upon  his 
line  of  march,  in  readiness  to  take  advantage  of  such 
favorable  circumstances  as  might  arise.  Edward 
soon  became  involved  in  very  serious  difficulties: 
his  ships  were  detained  by  contrary  winds ;  and 
while  he  was  waiting  at  Templeliston  (now  Kirklis- 
ton), a  small  town  between  Edinburgh  and  Linlith- 
gow, till  he  should  receive  some  intelligence  of  them 
before  proceeding  upon  his  design  of  penetrating 
into  the  west,  an  alarming  mutiny  broke  out  in  the 
camp,  originating  in  a  quarrel  between  the  English 
and  the  Welsh  soldiers,  the  latter  of  whom,  amount- 
ing in  number  to  forty  thousand,  were  at  one  time 
on  the  point  of  withdrawing  and  joining  the  Scots. 
'«I  care  not,*'  said  Edward,  with  his  usual  lofty 
spirit,  when  their  intention  was  reported  to  him ; 
"  let  my  enemies  go  and  join  my  enemies ;  I  trust 
that  in  one  day  I  shall  chastise  them  all.*'  No  news 
of  the  ships  arriving,  however,  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions soon  became  so  distressing  that  a  retreat 
to  Edinburgh  was  resolved  upon,  when  information 
was  received  that  the  Scottish  army  was  encamped 
not  far  ofif  in  the  wood  of  Falkirk.  It  is  said  that 
two  noblemen  serving  in  the  Scottish  camp,  the 
earls  of  Dunbar  and  Angus,  came  privately  at  day- 
break to  the  quarters  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and 
communicated  this  intelligence.  «*  Thanks  be  to 
God  !**  exclaimed  Edward,  '« who  hitherto  hath  de- 
livered me  from  every  danger ;  they  shall  not  need 
to  follow  me ;  I  will  forthwith  go  and  meet  them  !*' 
That  night  the  army  lay  in  the  fields,  the  king  him- 
self sleeping  on  the  ground.  A  kick  from  his  horse, 
which  stood  beside  him  in  the  night,  broke  two  of 
his  ribs,  and  in  the  first  confusion  occasioned  by  the 
accident,  a  cry  arose  that  the  king  was  seriously 
wounded  or  killed  —  that  there  was  treason  in  the 
camp.  Edward  immediately,  disregarding  the  pain 
he  suflfered,  mounted  his  horse,  and,  as  it  was  now 
dawn,  gave  orders  to  continue  the  march.  The 
advanced  guard  of  the  enemy  was  first  seen  on  the 
ridge  of  a  hill  in  front,  after  they  had  passed  Lin- 
lithgow. Soon  after,  the  whole  array  was  descried, 
forming,  on  a  stony  field,  at  the  side  of  a  small  emi- 
nence in  the  neighborhood  of  Falkirk.^  Wallace 
divided  the  infantry  of  his  array,  which  was  greatly 
inferior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  English,  into  four 
circular  bodies,  armed  with  lances,  which  the  men 
protruded  obliquely,  as  they  knelt  with  their  backs 
against  each  other ;  the  archers  were  placed  in  the 
intermediate  spaces:  the  horse,  of  which  there  were 
only  one  thousand,  were  drawn  up  at  some  distance 
in  the  rear.  Edward's  cavalry  were  ranged  in  the 
front  of  his  battle,  in  three  lines.  The  attack  was 
raade  at  the  same  time  by  the  first  of  these,  led  by 
Bigot,  earl  marshal,  and  the  earls  of  Hereford  and 
Lincoln ;  and  by  the  second,  under  the  leading  of 
the  bold  Bishop  of  Durhara.  The  shock  was  gal- 
lantly met  by  the  Scottish  infantry,  and  for  some 
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time  they  stood  their  ground  firmly.  The  cavalry, 
however,  whether  dismayed  by  the  immeose  dis- 
parity between  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  and  their 
own,  or,  as  has  been  conjectured,  from  treason  on 
the  part  of  their  commanders,  fled  without  striking 
a  blow ;  and,  thus  left  without  support  against  the 
repeated  charges  of  the  English  horse,  the. lancers 
and  archers  also  at  length  gave  way,  and  the  rout 
became  complete.  The  battle  of  Falkirk  was  fought 
on  the  22d  of  July,  1298.  It  is  said  that  15,000  of  | 
the  Scots  fell  on  this  fatal  day.  On  the  English  j 
side  the  loss  was  inconsiderable.  Wallace  retreated 
with  the  remains  of  his  army  to  Stirling,  whither  he 
was  pursued  by  the  English;  but  when  they  ar- 
rived, he  was  gone,  and  the  town  was  found  reduced 
to  ashes.  The  victorious  invaders  now  carried  fire 
and  sword  through  the  country  in  all  directions. 
The  whole  of  Fifeshire  was  laid  waste  and  given 
up  to  military  execution.  The  city  of  St.  Andrews, 
which  was  found  deserted,  was  set  on  fire  and  burnt 
to  the  ground.  Perth  was  burnt  by  the  inhabitants 
themselves  on  the  approach  of  the  English.  Ed- 
,ward,  however,  was  speedily  obliged  to  leave  the 
country  from  the  impossibility  of  finding  the  means 
of  subsisting  his  troops.  He  appears  to  have  re- 
turned to  England  about  the  middle  of  September — 
having,  indeed,  regained  possession  of  the  principal 
places  of  strength  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  but  leav- 
ing the  whole  of  the  country  to  the  north  of  the 
Forth  still  unsubdued. 

The  expensive  wars  of  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Guienne  had  caused  Edward  to  oppress  the  Eng- 
lish people  with  levies  and  taxes,  in  the  raising  of 
which  he  had  not  always  respected  the  constitu- 
tional charter ;  while  on  some  occasions  he  had 
recourse  to  artifices  similar  to  those  which  had  suc- 
ceeded so  badly  with  his  father,  Henry  III.  At 
one  time,  he  pretended  that  he  had  again  taken  the 
cross,  and  thus  obtained  the  tenth  of  all  church 
benefices  for  six  years.  A  few  years  after  this,  he 
seized  the  moneys  deposited  in  the  churches  and 
monasteries,  and  kept  the  greater  part  for  his  own 
uses,  promising,  however,  to  pay  it  back  some  time 
or  other.  His  financial  proceedings  with  the  church 
show  that  times  were  materially  altered — for  the 
main  weight  of  taxation  was  thrown  upon  that  body. 
AfVer  obtaining  a  reluctant  gi*ant  from  the  lords  and 
knights  of  the  shire  of  a  tenth  on  lay  property,  he 
demanded  from  the  clergy  a  half  on  their  entire  in- 
comes. Here,  for  the  first  time,  he  encountered  a 
stern  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  bishops,  abbots, 
and  common  clergy;  but  they  were  bullied  into  com- 
pliance, being  told,  among  other  harsh  things,  that 
every  "reverend  father"  who  dared  to  oppose  the 
king,  would  be  noticed  as  one  who  had  broken  the 
peace.  This  was  in  1294.  In  the  following  year,  I 
having  obtained  a  very  liberal  grant  from  Parliament,  j 
he  exacted  a  fourth  from  the  churchmen,  who  again 
were  obstinate,  and  obliged  him,  in  the  end,  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  tenth.  Beside  these  heavy  bur- 
dens, the  church  was  sorely  racked  by  the  king's  ' 
purveyors  and  commissaries,  who,  particularly  during 
the  more  active  parts  of  the  Scotch  war,  continually 
emptied  the  store-houses,  granaries,  farm-yards,  and 


larders,  and  carried  oflf  all  the  vehicles,  horses,  and 
other  animals  for  the  transport  of  army  stores,  inso- 
much that  the  poor  abbots  and  priors  complained 
that  they  had  scarcely  a  mule  left  in  their  stables 
upon  which  to  go  their  spiritual  rounds.  At  last 
they  applied  to  the  Pope  for  protection,  and  Boai- 
face  VIII.  granted  them  a  bull,  ordaining  that  the 
clergy  should  not  vote  away  their  revenues  without 
the  express  permission  of  the  holy  see.  But  the 
Pope  was  engaged  in  many  troubles ;  the  buD,  which 
applied  equally  to  all  Christian  countries,  was  stren- 
uously opposed  in  France  by  Philip  !e  Bel ;  and  iti 
the  following  year,  1297,  he  found  himself  obliged 
to  publish  a  second  bull,  which  explained  away  and 
stultified  the  first;  for  it  provided  that,  whenever 
the  safety  of  the  kingdom  required  it,  churchmen 
must  pay  their  aids ;  and  it  left  to  the  king  and  his 
council  the  right  of  deciding  on  the  necessity.  Be- 
fore this  second  bull  arrived,  the  English  clergy, 
fancying  that  they  were  well  supported  by  the  pre- 
vious document,  met,  and  boldly  refused  some  of 
Edward's  demands ;  upon  which  he  outlawed  the 
whole  body,  both  regular  and  secular,  and  seized 
their  goods  and  chattels,  not  leaving  bishop,  parish 
priest,  abbot-,  or  monk,  so  much  as  bread  to  eat,  or 
a  bed  to  lie  upon.  As  there  were  no  Beckets  in  the 
land,  these  measures  produced  a  general  submission 
to  the  king's  arbitrary  will,  even  before  the  arrival 
of  the  explanatory  bull.  A  few  recusants  were  sup- 
ported for  a  season  by  the  charity  of  their  relatives 
and  of  the  common  people,  but  no  popular  move- 
ment took  place  iif  their  favor,  nor  does  their  hard 
treatment  appear  to  have  created  any  great  excite- 
ment.* 

It  was  far  otherwise  when  the  king  laid  his  greedy 
hand  on  the  trading  classes :  they  had  borne  a  great 
deal  in  the  way  of  tallages  and  increased  export  du- 
ties ;  but  when  he  seized  all  the  wool  and  hides  that 
were  ready  for  shipping,  and  sold  them  for  his  own 
profit,  a  universal  and  loud  outcry  was  raised,  not- 
withstanding his  assurances  that  he  would  faithfidly 
pay  back  the  amount.  The  merchants  assembled, 
the  rich  burghers,  the  landed  proprietors  of  all 
classes  consulted  together ;  and  their  consultations 
were  encouraged  by  some  of  the  greatest  of  the 
nobles,  who  were  not  so  blinded  by  the  career  of 
conquest  and  glory  in  which  the  king  was  leading 
them,  as  to  bo  neglectful  of  their  more  immediate 
interests,  or  indiflferent  to  those  violent  inroads  on 
the  national  rights.  Toward  the  end  of  February. 
1297,  Edward  felt  the  effect  of  these  deliberations. 
He  had  collected  two  armies,  one  of  which  was  to  go 
to  Guienne,  the  other  into  Flanders ;  when  the  Earl 
of  Hereford,  the  constable,  and  the  Earl  of  Norfolk, 
the  marshal  of  England,  both  revised  to  quit  the  coun- 
try. Turning  to  the  marshal,  the  king  exclaimed, 
"  By  the  everlasting  God,  Sir  Earl,  you  shall  go.  or 
hang."  ♦♦  By  the  everlasting  God,  Sir  King,  I  wUl 
neither  go  nor  hang ;"  and,  so  saying,  Norfolk  with- 
drew with  Hereford.  Thirty  bannerets  and  fifVeen 
hundred  knights  immediately  followed  the  marshal 
and  the  constable,  and  the  king  was  left  almost  alone.^ 
An  incautious  step  at  this  moment  might  have  cost 
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him  his  crown  or  his  life,  but  Edward  was  a  won^  I 
derfiil  master  of  his  passions  when  necessary,  and 
his  craft  and  policy  were  fally  eqnal  to  his  merits  as 
a  warrior.  He  knew  that  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  the  clergy  gave  great  weight  to  the 
present  opposition,  and  these  he  detached  by  bland- 
ishments and  promises.  He  knew  that  his  brilliant 
exploits  in  war  had  endeared  him  to  the  unthinking 
multitude,  and  he  also  knew  how  to  touch  their 
hearts.  The  measure  he  adopted  was  singularly 
dramatic :  he  stood  forth  before  the  people  of  Lon- 
doDf  monnted  on  a  platform  in  £ront  of  Westminster 
Hall,  nobody  being  near  him  save  his  son  Edward, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick :  he  told  them  that  nobody  grieved  more  than 
he  did  for  the  burdensome  taxes  laid  upon  his  dear 
subjects,  but  this  burden  was  one  of  absolute  neces- 
sity, to  preserve  not  only  his  crown,  but  their  blood 
from  the  Welsh,  the  Scots,  and  the  French.^  Then, 
in  the  proper  place,  falling  into  the  pathetic,  he  said, 
'« I  am  going  to  expose  myself  to  all  the  dangers  of 
war,  for  your  sakes.  If  I  return  alive,  I  will  make 
you  amends  for  the  past ;  but  if  I  fall,  here  is  my 
dear  bod,  place  him  on  my  throne,  his  gratitude  will 
be  the  re  warder  of  your  fidelity !"  Here  he  stopped, 
and  let  a  few  tears  roll  down  his  iron  cheek.  Th^ 
archbishop  wept;  the  spectators  were  tenderly  af- 
fected ;  and,  after  a  brief  pause,  the  air  was  rent 
with  shouts  of  applause  and  loyalty.^  This  display 
of  enthusiasm  gave  the  king  great  encouragement, 
and  having  issued  writs  for  the  protection  of  church 
property,  and  appointed  his  former  opponent,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  chief  of  the  council  of  re- 
gency under  Prince  Edwai-d,  he  went  to  embark  for 
Flanders  with  such  troops  as  he  had  kept  together. 
But  a  few  days  after,  on  August  12th,  he  was  brought 
to  a  halt  at  Winchester,  by  reports  of  the  hostile 
Bpirit  of  the  nobles ;  and  while  in  that  city,  a  remon- 
strance, in  the  name  of  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  and  priors,  the  earls,  barons,  and  commons 
of  England,  was  presented  to  him.  After  stating 
in  broad  terms  that  they  were  not  bound  to  accom- 
pany the  king  to  Flanders — a  country  where  neither 
they  nor  any  of  their  ancestors  had  ever  done  ser- 
vice for  the  kings  of  England ;  and  that  even  if  they 
Were  inclined  to  take  part  in  that  expedition,  the 
poverty  to  which  he  had  reduced  them  rendered 
them  unable  to  do  so  :  they  went  on  to  tell  him,  in 
their  bold  remonstrance,  that  he  had  repeatedly  vio- 
lated their  charters  and  liberties ;  that  his  *'evil  toll" 
(so  they  called  the  export  duty  on  %vool)  was  exces- 
^rve  and  intolerable,  and  that  his  present  expedition 
to  the  continent  was  ill-advised,  seeing  that  his  ab- 
sence would  leave  the  country  open  to  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Scots  and  Welsh.  The  king  evaded 
any  very  direct  answer,  and  relying  on  the  favor- 
Hble  disposition  of  the  common  people,  and  the  vigi- 
lance of  his  officers,  he  had  the  courage  to  depart  in 
the  very  midst  of  these  discontents.^  He  landed 
near  Sluys  in  the  end  of  August :  his  plans  were 

'  The  deicent  at  Dover  had  greatly  inflamed  the  people  against  the 
I^rench ;  and  in  the  popular  accounts  of  the  savage  warfare  hy  sea, 
the  atroaties  of  the  enemy  alone  were  dwelt  upon. 
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concerted  with  his  usual  sagacity ;  but  coalitions  are 
faithless  and  uncertain  things,  and  he  had  in  Philip? 
le  Bel  an  opponent  as  crafty,  and,  at  the  least,  as 
unscrupulous  as  himself.  These  great  kings  had 
long  struggled  for  possession  of  a  young  lady — 
Philippa,  daughter  of  Guy  Count  of  Flanders.  As 
early  as  the  year  1294,  Edward  had  concluded  a 
treaty  of  marriage,  which  was  to  unite  the  fair 
Fleming  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  but  it  was  Philip's 
interest  to  prevent  any  close  union  between  Eng- 
land and  Flanders,  and  he  resolved  that  the  mar- 
riage should  not  take  place.  After  many  secret 
intrigues — which  failed,  as  both  the  young  lady  and 
her  father  were  bent  on  the  English  union — the 
French  king  invited  Count  Guy  to  m^t  him  at 
Corbeil,  that  he  might  consult  him  on  matters  of 
great  importance.  The  count,  who  was  a  frank, 
honest  old  man,  went,  and  took  his  countess  with 
him  :  he  was  no  sooner  in  his  power  than  Philip 
harshly  reproached  him  with  the  English  treaty — 
told  him  that  no  vassal  of  the  French  crown,  how- 
ever great,  could  marry  any  of  his  children  without 
the  king^s  license — and  then  sent  him  and  his  wife 
prisoners  to  the  tower  in  the  Louvre. 

This  arbitrary  and  treacherous  measure  excited 
great  disgust,  and  the  better  feeling  of  the  French 
peers,  and  the  remonstrances  of  a  papal  legate, 
forced  Philip  to  liberate  the  old  count  and  his 
countess.  Before  letting  go  his  hold,  however,  he 
made  Guy  swear  he  would  think  no  more  of  his 
English  alliance.  The  count  contracted  the  forced 
obligation  ;  but  this  was  not  enough  for  the  French 
king,  who  had  broken  too  many  oaths  himself  to 
have  much  reliance  on  those  of  other  people  :  he 
demanded  that  Philippa  should  be  placed  in  his 
hands  as  a  hostage ;  and  when  that  young  lady  was 
brought  to  Paris — and  not  before — ^her  parents  were 
liberated.  Their  parting  was  sad  and  tender.  As 
soon  as  the  count  reached  his  own  dominions,  he 
made  an  affecting  appeal  to  the  Pope ;  the  church 
entered  with  some  zeal  into  the  case ;  but  notwith- 
standing repeated  threats  of  excommunication,  Philip 
le  Bel  persisted  in  keeping  his  innocent  hostage,  who 
was  not  more  than  twelve  years  of  age.  At  last,  the 
old  count  formally  renounced  his  allegiance,  defied 
his  suzerain,  and  entered  heart  and  soul  into  a  league 
with  the  English  king,  whose  notion  was,  that  France 
would  be  found  more  vulnerable  on  the  side  of  Flan- 
ders than  on  that  of  Guienne.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  this  treaty,  which  was  sworn  to  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  that  Edward  went  to  Flan- 
ders, after  preparing  a  formidable  alliance.  The 
other  chief  members  of  the  coalition  were,  the  em- 
peror, the  Duke  of  Austria — who  had  both  been 
subsidized  by  Edward — and  the  Duke  of  Brabant 
and  Count  of  Bar,  who  were  his  own  sons-in-law 
by  their  marriage  with  the  princesses  Margaret  and 
Eleanor  of  England.  When  the  hired  allies  got 
Edward's  money,  they  seem  to  have  considered 
their  part  of  the  business  as  done ;  and  no  member 
of  the  coalition  was  very  faithful  or  strenuous,  ex- 
cept the  unhappy  Count  Guy,  whose  cruel  wrongs 
bound  him  firmly  to  Edward.  But  the  whole  expe- 
dition became  a  series  of  misadventures,  sonic  of 
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which  were  sufficientlj  disgraceful  to  the  English 
conqueror.  He  had  scarcely  lauded  at  Sluys,  when 
the  mariners  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  those  of  Yar- 
mouth and  other  ports — between  whom  there  were 
many  rancorous  old  jealousies— quarreled,  and  then 
fought,  as  if  they  had  been  national  enemies  ranged  j 
under  two  opposite  flags.  On  the  Yarmouth  side, 
five-and-twenty  ships  were  burnt  and  destroyed  in 
this  wild  conflict.  One  fact  which  the  chroniclers 
mention  looks  almost  as  if  the  fight  had  been  for  the 
money  on  board,  and  most  of  the  mariners  little 
better  than  pirates ;  "  and  also  three  of  their  great- 
est ships — ^part  of  the  king*s  treasure  being  in  one 
of  them — were  tolled  forth  into  the  high  sea,  and 
quit«  conneyed  away."*  The  king*s  land-forces 
were  scarcely  in  a  better  state  of  discipline,  owing 
probably  to  the  absence  of  most  of  the  great  officers 
whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  obey.  The 
disorders  they  committed  did  not  tend  to  produce 
unanimity  in  the  country,  which  was  already  in 
'*  evil  state,  by  reason  that  the  good  towns  were  not 
all  of  one  mind."  The  rich  and  populous  cities  of 
Flanders  were,  in  fact,  as  jealous  of  each  other,  and 
split  into  almost  as  many  factions  as  the  little  Italian 
republics  of  the  middle  ages.  Philip  had  a  strong 
party  among  them,  and  that  active  sovereign  had 
greatly  increased  it,  and  weakened  his  enemies,  by 
marching  into  the  Low  Countries  at  the  head  of  sixty 
thousand  men,  and  gaining  a  great  victory  at  Fumes, 
before  Edward  could  arrive.  The  French  occupied 
many  of  the  towns ;  and  Lille,  Courtrai,  Ypres, 
Bruges,  and  Damme  were  either  taken  or  given 
up  to  them  soon  after  the  landing  of  the  English. 
Edward  drove  them  with  great  loss  out  of  Damme, 
and  might  have  done  the  same  at  Bruges,  had  it  not 
been  that  his  English  and  the  Flemings,  who  were 
serving  with  them,  fell  into  strife,  and  fought  about 
the  division  of  the  spoils  of  the  town,  which  they 
had  not  yet  taken.  Soon  after  this,  he  went  into 
winter-quarters  at  Ghent,  and  there  deadly  feuds 
broke  out  between  the  townspeople  and  his  troops : 
seven  hundred  of  the  latter  were  killed  in  a  tumult, 
in  which  Edward^s  own  life  was  endangered.  The 
English  foot-soldiers,  on  their  side,  sacked  the  town 
of  Damme,  and  killed  some  two  hundred  Flemings. 
It  was  not  likely  that  such  tender  allies  should  do 
much  against  the  common  enemy ;  and  all  the  ef- 
forts made  by  the  king  and  Count  Guy  failed  to 
reconcile  these  animosities. 

A.D.  1298.  Spring  approached,  but  it  brought  no 
news  of  the  inactive  members  of  the  coalition  ;  and 
as  Edward's  presence  was  much  wanted  at  home, 
he  eagerly  listened  to  overtures  from  Philip,  con- 
cluded a  truce  for  two  years,  and,  leaving  Count  Guy 
to  shift  for  himself,  sailed  for  England. 

It  could  not  be  denied  that,  after  throwing  away 
immense  sums  of  money,  he  returned  humbled  and 
disgraced.  But  his  English  subjects  had  not  waited 
for  this  moment  of  humiliation  to  curb  his  arbitrary 
power.  As  soon  as  he  set  sail  for  Flanders  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  constable  and  earl  marshal,  with 
many  other  nobles,  in  presence  of  the  lord  treas- 
urer and  of  the  judges,  forbade  the  officers  of  the 
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Exchequer,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  baronage  of 
England,  to  exact  payment  of  certain  taxes  which 
had  been  laid  on  without  proper  consent  of  parlia- 
ment. The  citizens  of  London  and  of  the  other 
great  trading  towns  made  common  cause  with  the 
barons;  and,  after  issuing  some  orders  which  the 
Exchequer  durst  not  obey,  and  making  some  fruit- 
less attempts  at  deception  and  evasion,  Edward  vts 
obliged  to  send  over  from  Ghent  instructions  to  his 
son  and  the  council  of  regency*  to  bend  before  a 
storm  which  there  was  no  opposing;  and,  in  the 
month  of  December,  from  the  same  city  of  Ghent, 
he  was  fain  to  grant,  under  the  great  seal,  another 
confirmation  of  the  two  charters,  together  with  a 
full  confirmation  of  the  important  statute  caUed  "  De 
Tallagio  non  Concedendo,"  declaring  that  hence- 
forth no  tallage  or  aid  should  be  levied  without  as- 
sent of  the  peers  spiritual  and  temporal,  the  knights, 
burgesses,  and  other  freemen  of  the  realm,  which 
had  been  passed  in  a  parliament  held  by  Prince 
Edward  in  the  preceding  September.  For  many 
years  Parliament  had  exercised  a  salutary  control  id 
such  matters,  but  this  statute,  for  the  first  time,  for- 
mally invested  the  representatives  6f  the  natioD 
with  the  sole  right  of  raising  the  supplies.  Edward 
felt  this  as  a  painful  state  of  dependence  ;  he  knew 
it  would  check  his  ambition,  and  probably  prevent 
his  foreign  wars ;  and  he  had  scarcely  set  foot  in 
England  when  he  betrayed  his  irritation  and  disgust 
It  is  said  that,  among  his  confidential  friends,  he 
laughed  at  the  restrictions  attempted  to  be  imposed 
upon  him ;  but  his  subjects  were  resolute,  and  soon 
made  him  feel  that  the  matter  was  neither  to  be 
treated  as  of  light  consc^quence  nor  set  aside  by  sub- 
terfuges.' In  fuU  parliament,  which  met  at  York 
in  the  month  of  May,  some  six  weeks  after  his  re- 
turn, the  Earl  of  Hereford,  the  constable,  and  the 
Earl  of  Norfolk,  the  marshal,  demanded  of  him  that 
he  would  ratify  in  person,  and  with  proper  solemni- 
ties, his  recent  confirmation  of  the  charters.  Ed- 
ward, as  if  the  ceremony  could  not  have  been  per- 
formed in  a  few  hours,  or  even  then,  at  the  moment, 
said,  that  it  could  not  be  now,  as  he  must  hasten  to 
chastise  the  Scottish  rebels ;  but  he  promised  to  do 
what  was  asked  of  him  on  his  return  from  the  north, 
and  he  pledged  solemn  oaths,  vicariously^  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  and  three  lay  lords  swearing,  by  the 
soul  of  the  king,  that  he  should  keep  his  promise.' 

It  will  prevent  confusion  to  bring  these  transac- 
tions to  one  point,  without  regard  to  the  strict  chro- 
nological order  in  which  they  occurred.  In  March. 
1299,  about  ten  months  after  the  meeting  at  York. 
Edward  met  his  parliament  again  at  Westminster. 
The  bloody  laurels  of  Falkirk  were  fresh  on  hi» 
brow :  he  had  all  the  prestige  of  recent  success : 
but,  undaunted  by  his  glory  and  might,  the  baroo« 
required  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises.  He  wa^ 
*»  nothing  contented  that  this  matter  should  be  so 
earnestly  pressed,  for  loth  he  was  to  grant  their  full 

^  Severel  nembera  of  this  oooncil,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Cu- 
terbary  at  their  head,  were  known  to  be  faromble  to  the  caaie  l' 
reform. 

s  He  pretended  that  the  confirmation  was  not  binding,  as  he  had  pot 
his  Real  to  it  in  a  foreign  ronotry. 

'  Upming. — Wa?siDg. 
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reqaest."  He  therefore  endea?ored  to  gain  time, 
patting  off  the  questioo,  and  giving  no  direct  answer 
ODe  waj  or  the  other.  When  the  lords  urged  him, 
he  withdrew  from  Parliament  and  got  out  of  Lon- 
don, sacretlj,  and  as  if  by  stealth ;  but  these  earnest 
men  would  not  be  evaded  :  they  followed  him ;  and 
then  the  proud  conqueror  was  compelled  to  make 
mean  and  debasing  excuses,  throwing  the  blame  of 
bifl  departure  on  the  air  of  London,  which,  he  said, 
did.  not  agree  with  his  constitution.  At  last  he 
granted  the  ratification  so  firmly  demanded ;  but, 
with  singular  bad  faith,  he  took  Parliament  by  sur- 
prise, and  added  a  clause  at  the  end  of  the  document 
— t  saving  of  the  right  of  the  crown — which  utterly 
destroyed  the  value  of  the  concession,  and  went  to 
shake  the  very  foundations  of  the  Great  Charter  it- 
self. Upon  this  the  earls  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk, 
with  the  mass  of  the  baruns,  returned  sullenly  to 
their  homes.  Edward  was  alarmed  at  their  hostile 
countenance,  but  fSsmcying  he  could  delude  the  plain 
citizens,  he  ordered  the  sheriffs  of  London  to  call  a 
pablic  meeting,  and  to  read  the  new  confirmation  of 
the  charters.  The  citizens  met  in  St.  PauFs 
charchyard,  and  listened  with  anxious  ears :  at  every 
clause,  except  the  last,  they  gave  many  blessings  to 
the  king  for  his  noble  grants,  but  when  that  last 
clause  waa  read,  the  London  burghers  understood 
its  effect  aa  well  as  the  noble  lords  had  done,  and 
they  cursed  an  loud  and  as  fast  as  they  had  blessed 
before.  Edward  took  warning :  he  summoned  the 
Parliament  to  meet  again  shortly  after  Easter,  and 
then  he  struck  out  the  detested  clause,  and  granted 
all  that  was  asked  of  him  in  the  forms  prescribed.^ 
One  of  the  immediate  benefits  of  these  enactments 
was  a  proper  definition  of  the  limits  of  the  royal  for- 
ests, which,  it  was  decreed,  should  never  again  be 
enlarged  by  encroachments  on  the  subjects*  lands.^ 
But  still  Edward  only  considered  these  concessions 
as  temporary  sacrifices  of  his  high  prerogative,  and, 
from  the  moment  of  granting  them,  he  occupied  the 
leisure  which  the  Scottish  war  and  his  intrigues  on 
the  continent  allowed  him,  in  devising  means  to 
overthrow  the  power  of  Parliament.  Hereford,  the 
constable,  died  shortly  after  the  ratification,  but  his 
principles  had  taken  too  deep  and  wide  a  root  to  be 
much  injured  by  the  death  of  any  one  man,  however 
p'eat.  In  the  course  of  three  years,  the  king  ait- 
fully  contrived  to  punish,  on  other  charges,  and  im- 
poverish many  of  the  barons  who  had  most  firmly 
opposed  him ;  but  this  measure  only  convinced  men 
more  than  ever  of  the  vital  necessity  of  restricting 
his  power.  In  1304,  when  he  had  triumphed,  for 
the  moment,  over  all  opposition  in  Scotland,  Edward 
nrfoitrarily  sent  to  raise  a  tallage  on  all  the  cities  and 
horoughs  of  his  demesne  ;  and  in  the  following  year 
he  dispatched  secret  envoys  to  the  Pope,  to  repre- 
sent that  the  concessions  he  had  made  had  been 
forced  from  him  by  a  traitorous  conspiracy  of  hts 
barons,  and  to  ask  an  absolution  from  his  oaths  and 
the  engagements  he  had  so  repeatedly  and  solemnly 
contracted  with  his  subjects.  Notwithstanding  Ed- 
ward's instancing  the  case  of  his  father,  Henry  III., 
who  was  absolved  of  his  oaths  to  the  Earl  of  Leices- 
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ter,  the  answer  of  Clement  V.  >?va8  rather  an  eva- 
sive one.  Thus,  but  slightly  encouraged  to  perjury 
on  the  one  hand  —  awed  by  the  unanimity  of  the 
barons  on  the  other — and  then,  once  more  embar- 
rassed by  a  rising  of  the  patriots  in  Scotland,  who 
never  left  him  long  in  tranquil  enjoyment  of  his 
usurpation,  the  mighty  Edward  was  compelled  to 
respect  his  engagements  and  the  will  of  the  nation, 
and  to  leave,  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  those 
limitations  on  the  power  of  future  rulers  which  had 
been  wrung  from  him,  one  of  the  most  powerful, 
warlike,  and  skilful  of  kings.  It  required,  indeed, 
an  «« intrepid  patriotism  "  to  contend'  with  and  finally 
control  such  a  sovereign,  and  England  never  has 
produced  any  patriots  to  whom  she  owes  more 
gratitude  than  to  Humphrey  Bohun,  Earl  of  Here- 
ford, and  Roger  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk.  But  Eng- 
lish historians  have  not  borne  sufficiently  in  mind 
the  indirect  obligation  to  the  hardy  patriots  of  Scot- 
land, who  divided  and  weakened  the  strength  of  the 
tyrant,  and,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  served  the 
cause  of  liberty  in  England  by  distracting  his  atten- 
tion at  a  critical  moment,  and  giving  full  employment 
to  his  arms  and  resources  in  the  north.  If  the 
Scots  had  been  mean-spirited  and  submissive,  the 
"Confirmation  of  the  Charters*'  might  have  been 
annulled;  and  if  the  English  had  succeeded  in  en- 
slaving the  Scots,  they  might  have  found  that  they 
had  been  forging  fetters  for  themselves. 

The  vision  of  the  splendid  inheritance  of  Eleanor 
of  Aquitaine  still  haunted  Edward's  imagination. 
With  such  an  opponent  as  Philip  le  Bel  he  could 
scarcely  hope  to  recover  all  thpse  states  which  the 
divorced  wife  of  Louis  VII.  conveyed  to  Henry  II. 
of  England ;  but  he  was  resolved  to  get  back  at  least 
the  country  of  Guienne,  the  loss  of  which  preyed  on 
his  mind  and  irritated  his  self-esteem,  for  Edward 
prided  himself  as  much  on  his  policy  as  on  his  mili- 
tary prowess,  and  in  that  particular  Philip  had 
fairly,  or  rather  foully,  outwitted  him.  In  the 
transactions  which  now  took  place,  the  two  sove- 
reigns ran  a  pretty  equal  career  of  baseness.  Having 
experienced  the  expensiveness  and  uncertainty  of 
foreign  coalitions,  and  having  no  great  army  of  his 
own  to  spare  for  continental  warfare,  Edward  deter- 
mined to  obtain  his  end  by  treating  diplomatically 
with  the  French  king,  and  sacrificing  his  faithful 
ally,  the  Count  of  Flanders.  In  this  he  had  more 
in  view  than  the  recovery  of  Guienne,  for,  as  a  price 
of  his  own  treachery  to  Count  Guy,  he  expected 
that  Philip  would  be  equally  false  to  his  treaty  with 
the  Scots,  whom  he  had  hurried  into  hostilities  for 
his  own  purposes,  swearing,  however,  that  he  would 
never  abandon  them.  Since  Edward's  unfortunate 
campaign  in  Flanders,  the  arrogance  and  exactions 
of  the  French  had  almost  destroyed  their  party  in 
that  country ;  and  though  they  made  a  temporary 
conquest  of  it,  the  burghers  of  Ghent,  Lille,  Bruges, 
and  the  other  free  cities,  gave  them  a  signal  defeat 
in  the  battle  of  Courtrai,  which  was  fought  in  the 
year  1302.  Philip's  cousin,  the  Count  of  Artois, 
commanded  the  French  on  this  occasion ;  and  after 
his  disgraceful  defeat,  all  the  Flemish  towns  threw 
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off  the  French  yoke),  atid  elected  John  of  Namur  to 
be  their  governor^'general,  for  Count  Guy  had  been 
once  more  entrapped  by  Philip,  who  kept  him  a 
close  prisoner.  The  French  king  was  as  anxious  to 
recover  Flanders  as  Edward  was  to  keep  Scotland, 
nnd  to  get  back  Guienne ;  and  all  the  chivalry  of 
France  longed  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  their  arms 
had  sustained  at  Courtrai  from  the  ^*  canaille  of 
Flemings."^ 

It  appears  that  the  Pope,  who  had  been  appealed 
to  as  mediator,  first  suggested,  as  a  proper  means  of 
reconciling  the  two  kings,  that  Edward,  who  had 
been  for  some  years  a  widower,  should  marry  Mar-- 
garet,  the  sister  of  Philip;  and  that  his  eldest  son, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  should  be  affianced  to  Isabeau, 
or  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  that  sovereign.  This 
double  marriage  had  been  for  some  time  under  dis- 
cussion, and  had  given  scope  to  much  mutual  decep- 
tion. Each  of  the  kings  impudently  affected  a 
delicacy  of  conscience  about  abandoning  his  allies, 
and  Edward  stated  (what  was  perfectly  true)thathe 
had  pledged  his  soul  and  honor  to  the  marriage 
between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Phifippa,  the 
daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Flanders,  and 
had  stipulated  that  in  case  of  that  union  being  frus- 
trated by  the  young  lady's  continued  detention,  or 
by  her  death,  then  the  young  prince  should  marry 
her  sister ;  that  he,  King  Edward,  had  sworn  upon 
the  Gospels  to  make  neither  peace  nor  truce  with 
France  unless  it  were  conjointly  with  his  ally  the 
Earl  of  Flanders,  not  even  though  the  Pope  should 
demand  it.  Philip  le  Bel,  on  his  side,  spoke  of  his 
allies,  the  brave,  the,  unfortunate  Scots,  and  of  the 
solemn  obligations  he  had  contracted  with  them ;  but 
each  gracious  king  must  have  laughed  at  the  other, 
and  probably  at  himself,  too,  in  making  this  inter- 
change of  scruples  of  conscience.  Edward  married 
Margaret  of  France,  in  September,  1299;  and  at 
the  same  time  his  son,  who  was  thirteen  years  old, 
was  privately  contracted  by  proxy  to  Isabella,  who 
was  about  six  years  old.  A  sort  of  congress,  held 
at  Montreuil,  which  preceded  this  marriage,  had 
settled  that  there  should  be  peace  between  the 
French  and  English  crowns,  that  the  King  of  Eng- 
land should  make  satisfaction  for  the  many  French 
ships  which  hi?  mariners  had  illegally  taken  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  that  the  King  of  France 
should  place  sundry  towns  in  Gascony  in  the  custody 
of  the  Pope,  to  be  by  him  held  till  the  Guienne 
question  should  be  adjusted  by  peaceful  negotiation.  I 
This  treaty,  however,  had  not  been  properly  rati-  ' 
fied ;  Philip  le  Bel  quarreled  with  the  arbiter,  and  ' 
even  instigated  Sciarra  Colonna  to  arrest  and  Ul-treat 
Pope  Boniface.  Other  circumstances,  beside  the 
national  antipathies  of  the  English  and  French  peo-  | 
pie,  which  were  already  very  strong,  had  prevented 
the  accommodation ;  but  at  last,  on  the  20th  of  May,  ' 
1303,  the  treaty  of  Montreuil  was  ratified,  a  treaty  i 
of  commerce  was  concluded  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  Edward  recovered  Guienne,  for  which 
the  Earl  of  Lincoln  swore  fealty  and  did  homage  in 
his  name.     In  this  treaty  the  Scots  were  not  even 
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mentioned:  their  envoys  at  the  French  court  com- 
plained of  this  dishonorable  abandonment,  and  Philip 
solemnly  promised  to  plead  their  cause  like  a  warm 
and  sincere  friend  in  an  interview  which  he  was 
shortly  to  have  with  the  English  king.  This  per- 
sonal application,  he  said,  would  have  more  effect 
than  the  discussing  of  clauses  and  provisos  with 
ambassadors:  and  so  it  might;  but  Philip  never 
made  it,  having,  indeed,  bargained  with  Edward  to 
abandon  Scotland  if  he  would  abandon  Flanders. 
In  part  through  inability  to  prevent  it,  Edward  had 
permitted  Philip  to  have  his  way  with  the  Flemings 
ever  since  his  unfortunate  campaign  and  the  trace 
of  1297,  and  now  he  wholly  gave  them  up,  by 
treaty,  4x)  their  enraged  enemies  the  French,  who, 
a  few  months  after,  avenged  their  defeat  at  Cour- 
trai by  a  frightful  massacre  of  the  burghers  and 
peasants  of  Flanders  in  the  battle  of  Monts-en- 
Puelle,  which  was  fought  at  a  pkce  so  named,  be- 
tween Lille  and  Douai.  The  fate  of  Count  Guy  and 
of  his  innocent  daughter  was  sad  in  the  extreme. 
Af);er  keeping  him  four  years  in  close  prison,  Philip 
le  Bel  liberated  tfve  count  in  a  moment  of  great 
difficulty,  and  sent  him  into  Flanders  to  induce  his 
own  subjects  to  convert  a  truce  they  then  had  with 
the  French  into  a  lasting  peace.  The  count  went, 
and  not  succeeding  in  his  mission, — ^for  the  Flemish 
citizens  hoped  to  be  able  to  cope  with  the  French 
single-handed, — ^he  honorably  returned,  as  he  had 
promised  to  do  in  that  case,  to  Philip,  who  again 
committed  him  to  prison,  and  caused  him  to  be 
treated  with  infamous  severity.  The  poor  old  man 
died  soon  after  at  Compeigne,  in  the  eighty-first 
year  of  his  age.  But  neither  the  battle  of  Monts- 
en-Puelle,  nor  a  series  of  bloody  engagements  which 
followed  it,  could  break  the  spirit  of  the  free  citizens 
of  Flanders,  whose  wealth,  the  fruit  of  commerce, 
gave  them  many  advantages  over  the  miserably  poor 
aristocracy  of  France,  and  whose  numbers,  consider- 
ing the  limited  extent  of  the  country  they  occupied, 
were  truly  prodigious.  After  each  reverse  they 
rallied  again,  and  the  carnage  of  many  battles  lefk 
no  perceptible  diminution  in  their  ranks.  **  By  St. 
Denis,"  cried  Philip,  **I  believe  it  rains  Flemings!** 
At  last  he  condescended  to  treat  on  moderate  terms 
with  the  trading  and  manufacturing  citizens  whom 
he  had  once  despised  as  incapable  of  "  high  deeds 
of  arms  ;**  and,  about  a  year  afier  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  with  Edward,  he  agreed  to  a  truce  for  ten 
years,  on  conditionthat  the  Flemings,  while  they  pre- 
served all  their  ancient  liberties,  should  acknowledge 
his  feudal  suzerainty,  pay  him  one  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  leave 
him  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  cities  of  Lille, 
Douai,  Orchies,  and  Bethune.  Robert,  the  eWesf 
son  of  Count  Guy,  was  then  liberated,  and  entered 
on  possession  of  Flanders ;  the  body  of  the  octoge- 
narian state-prisoner,  which  had  been  embalmed, 
was  delivered  up ;  and  his  younger  son  and  many 
Flemish  gentlemen  recovered  their  liberty.  Bnt  in 
this  general  enlargement  the  fair  Philippa. — the,  at 
one  time,  affianced  bride  of  Prince  Edward  of  Eng- 
land,— was  excepted ;  and  she  died  of  grief  and 
captivity   not  long   after,  about  two  years  before 
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Edward  of  CaenMrroii  completed  his  marriage  with 
Isabella  of  France.  The  evoDts  which  rose  dat  of 
this  iU'fated  marriage  might  have  satisfied  the  manes 
of  the  moet  revengeful ;  and  it  conld  hardly  happen 
otherwise  than  that  they  should  be  interpreted  into 
ft  direct  judgment  of  Heaven  provoked  by  political 
pei-fidy.  If  she  did  not  positively  command  the 
atrocious  deed  herself,  Isabella  was  at  least  a  main 
caose  of  the  murder  of  her  husband,  and  from  her 
anion  with  the  Plantagenet  were  derived  those 
English  claims  to  the  French  crown,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  which  her  native  land  was  repeatedly 
wasted  with  fire  and  sword  from  one  ei^tremity  to 
the  other,  and  the  spirit  of  enmity  and  hatred  be- 
tween the  two  countries — already  a  prevalent  feel- 
ing— became  so  envenomed  and  deep-rooted  that 
fire  hundred  years  have  scarcely  sufiSced  to  remove 
it.» 

All  this  while  Edward  had  never  ceased  to  be 
occupied  with  his  design  of  completing  th«  subjuga- 
tion of  Scotland ;  but  so  long  as  he  was  embarrassed 
by  having  the  French  war  on  his  hands  at  the  same 
time,  his  operations  in  the  north  of  Britain  had  been 
comparatively  cramped  and  inefficient.  Accordingly, 
the  four  years  that  followed  the  battle  of  Falkirk  were 
productive  of  no  important  results,  although  during 
the  whole  time  the  hostilities  between  the  two  coun- 
tries never  were  suspended  except  occasionaUy  by  a 
trace  for  a  few  months.  Wallace  disappears  from 
the  scene  after  his  great  defeat.  In  his  room,  the 
barons  appointed  William  Lamberton,  Bishop  of  ^t. 
Andrews,  John  de  Soulis,  John  Corny n  the  younger, 
and  Robert  Bruce,  £arl  of  Carrick,  guardians  of 
the  kingdom  in  the  name  of  BalioL  This  was  indeed 
a  strange  union  of  all  the  great  factions,  Bruce  act- 
ing in  the  name  of  Baliol,  and  associated  in  the  same 
commission  with  Comyn,  the  only  person  who  stood 
between  him  and  the  throne  if  Baliol  should  be  set 
aside;  for  Comyn  was  the  son  of  BalioPs  sister 
Marjory,  and,  failing  King  John  and  his  issue,  the 
heir  of  right  to  the  crown.  John  Baliol,  who  had 
remained  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  since  his  abdi- 
cation in  1296,  was  liberated  by  Edward  on  the 
intercession  of  Pope  Boniface,  in  July,  1299,  and 
conreyed  to  his  ancestral  estate  of  Bailleul  in  Nor- 
mandy, where,  forgetting  that  he  had  ever  been  a 
king,  he  lived  in  quiet  till  his  death  in  1314.  Edward 
Baliol,  who  had  been  his  father's  fellow-prisoner, 
accompanied  him  to  France ;  but  of  him  we  shall 
bear  more  in  the  sequel.  It  was  not  till  November, 
1299,  that  the  English  king  found  leisure  from  his 
other  affairs  to  set  about  preparations  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  Scottish  war,  and  the  effort  he  then 
made  ended  in  nothing ;  for  after  an  army  had  been 
assembled  at  Berwick  in  November,  bis  baroQS, 
alleging  his  continued  evasion  of  the  charters, 
peremptorily  refused  to  advance,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  return  home.  The  consequence  was  the  capitu- 
lation of  the  castle  of  Stirling  to  a  Scottish  force 
that  had  been  for  some  time  benieging  it.  In  the 
Hummer  of  1300,  Edward  made  an  incursion  into 
Annandale  and  Galloway ;  but  it  was  attended  with 
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no  result  except  the  devastation  of  ^e  former  of 
these  districts,  and  the  formal  and  useless  submission 
of  the  latter.  On  the  30th  of  October,  a  truce  with 
the  Scots  was  concluded  at  Dumfries,  to  last  till 
Whitsunday  in  the  following  year.  It  was  during 
this  interval  that  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  in  a  letter  to 
Edward,  advanced  the  singular  claim  that  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland  belonged  of  right  to  the  holy  see. 
«*  But,'*  added  his  holiness,  *<  should  you  have  any 
pretensions  to  the  whole  or  any  part  of  Scotland, 
send  your  proctors  to  me  within  six  months :  I  will 
hear  and  determine  according  to  justice.  I  take  the 
cause  under  my  own  peculiar  cognizance."  To  this 
impudent  demand,  a  parliament,  which  met  at  Lin- 
coln in  February,  1301,  returned  a  short  and  spirited 
answer.  «*At  no  time,"  said  the  English  barons, 
•«has^  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  belonged  to  the 
church.  In  temporal  affairs,  the  kings  of  England 
are  not  amenable  to  the  see  of  Rome.  We  have 
with  one  voice  resolved  that,  as  to  temporal  affairs, 
the  King  of  England  is  independent  of  Rome ;  that 
he  shall  not  suffer  his  independency  to  be  ques- 
tioned ;  and  therefore  he  shall  not  send  commission- 
ers to  Rome.  Such  is,  and  such,  we  trust  in  Qod, 
will  ever  be  our  opinion !"  A  longer  and  more 
deferential  epistle  from  Edward  himself,  a  few 
months  afterward,  entered  into  an  elaborate  exami- 
nation of  the  question ;  and,  in  the  end,  Bonifaco 
found  it  expedient  to  profess  himself  convinced,  or 
at  least  to  act  as  if  he  had  no  longer  any  doubt  of 
the  English  supremacy.  He  soon  after  addressed 
the  Scottish  clergy  in  terms  of  violent  reproof  for 
their  opposition  to  Edward  his  '« dearly-beloved  son 
in  Christ,"  and  enjoined  them  to  strive,  by  repent- 
ance and  by  most  earnestly  pressing  the  submission 
of  their  countrymen,  to  obtain  forgiveness  of  God 
and  man.  Meanwhile,  the  truce  having  expired, 
Edward,  in  the  summer  of  1301,  again  marched  into 
Scotland.  This  campaign,  however,  was  still  more 
unproductive  than  the  last ;  the  Scots,  adhering  to 
the  course  that  had  hitherto  proved  most  effective 
in  ridding  them  of  their  invaders,  as  the  English 
king  advanced,  laid  the  country  waste  before  him, 
till  at  last,  an  early  and  severe  winter  coming  on,  he 
was  compelled  to  retire  into  the  town  of  Linlithgow. 
Here  he  built  a  castle,  and  kept  his  Christmas.  In 
January,  1302,  by  the  mediation  of  France,  he  was 
induced  to  conclude  another  truce  with  the  Scots, 
to  endure  till  the  30th  of  November  (St.  Andrew's 
Day).  It  is  observable  that  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners on  this  occasion  still  professed  to  act  in  tho 
name  of  Baliol,  against  whose  title  to  be  called  a  king, 
however,  Edward  protested.  As  soon  as  the  truco 
had  expired,  he  prepared  to  renew  the  war.  This 
time,  however,  instead  of  proceeding  to  Scotland  in 
person,  he  sent  thither  John  de  Segrave,  upon  whom 
he  had  lately  bestowed  the  appointment  of  governor, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
mostly  cavalry.  The  issue  of  this  expedition  wan 
eminently  disastrous.  Segrave,  advancing  toward 
Edinburgh,  was  suddenly  attacked  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  24th  of  February,  1303,  in  tho 
neighborhood  of  Roslin,  by  the  Scottish  forces  under 
the  command  of  Comyn,  the  guardian,  and  Sir  Simon 
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Fraser,  and  Bustained  a  total  defeat.  He  had 
arranged  hia  forces  in  three  divisions,  which  appear 
to  have  been  successively  fallen  upon  by  the  Scots, 
and  one  after  the  other  completely  put  to  the  rout. 
In  the  first  fight,  Segrave  himself,  after  being  dan- 
gerously wounded,  was  made  prisoner,  along  with 
sixteen  knights  and  thirty  esquires ;  his  brother  and 
son  were  afterward  taken ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
victors,  on  coming  up  with  the  second  and  third 
divisions  of  the  English,  were  each  time  compelled 
to  disencumber  themselves  for  the  fresh  encounter 
by  the  slaughter  of  all  their  prisoners.  Much  spoil 
was  also  taken ;  and  the  affair  once  more  for  the 
moment  cleared  the  country  of  its  invaders. 

But  the  termination  of  the  dispute  with  France 
now  left  Edward  free  to  turn  with  his  whole  power 
to  the  Scottish  war.  The  treaty  of  Montreuil  was 
ratified  at  Paris,  as  above  related,  on  the  20th  of 
May ;  on  the  21  st  of  that  month,  the  English  king 
was  with  his  army  at  Roxburgh,  and,  on  the  4th  of 
June,  he  had  reached  Edinburgh,  his  progress,  in 
which  he  had  encountered  no  opposition,  having 
been  marked  at  every  step  by  fields  laid  waste  and 
towns  and  villages  set  on  fire.  From  Edinburgh 
he  appears  to  have  pursued  his  unresisted  and 
destructive  course  by  Linlithgow  and  Clackmannan 
to  Perth,  and  thence  to  Aberdeen  and  Kinloss  in 
Moray:  At  the  strong  and  extensive  fortress  Loch- 
endorb,  built  on  an  islet  in  the  midst  of  a  lake  in 
the  heart  of  Morayshire,  he  established  his  quarters 
for  some  time,  while  he  received  the  homage  and 
oaths  of  fealty  of  the  northern  barons.  The  tradi- 
tion of  the  neighborhood,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  five  hundred  years,  still  connects  the  ruins  of 
Lochendorb  with  the  name  of  the  great  English 
king.^  From  this  remote  point  he  returned  south- 
ward in  the  latter  part  of  October.  Of  all  the 
places  of  strength  to  which  he  came,  the  castle  of 
Brechin  alone  shut  its  gates  against  him.  It  was 
commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Maule,  who,  while  the 
English  were  battering  the  fortresses  with  their 
engines,  is  said  to  have  exhibited  himself  in  defiance 
on  the  ramparts,  with  a  towel  in  his  hand,  with 
which  he  contemptuously  wiped  off  the  dust  and 
rubbish  that  fell  upon  him.  The  valiant  knight, 
however,  was  at  last  struck  by  a  missile  ;  but  even 
while  expiring  of  his  mortal  wound,  he  inveighed 
against  his  men  as  cowards  when  they  asked  him  if 
they  might  now  surrender  the  castle.  The  garri- 
son, however,  capitulated  the  day  after  their  com- 
mander ceased  to  breathe.  Edward  took  up  his 
winter-quarters  in  Dunfermhne  in  the  beginning  of 
December.  Here,  according  to  the  history  attrib- 
uted to  Matthew  of  Westminster,  the  English  sol- 
diers leveled  with  the  ground  the  magnificent  abbey 
of  the  Benedictines,  a  building  so  spacious,  says  this 
writer,  that  three  kings  with  all  their  attendants 
might  have  been  lodged  conveniently  within  its 
walls;  but  "the  Scots,"  he  adds,  by  way  of  apology, 
"  had  converted  the  house  of  the  Lord  into  a  den  of 
thieves,  by  holding  their  rebellious  parliaments 
there."  The .  last  remnant  of  the  Scottish  forces 
that  kept  the  field  now  assembled  in  the  neighbor- 

>  See  Tjtler,  i.  300  and  438. 


hood  of  Stirl'mg,  with  the  view  of  protecting  that 
fortress,  the  only  place  in  the  country  that  still  held 
out.  But  the  advance  of  Edward  and  his  cavalry  at 
once  dispersed  this  little  army.  Shortly  after,  on 
the  9th  of  February,  1304,  Comyn,  by  whom  it  had 
been  commanded,  and  some  other  noblemen,  made 
their  submission  to  the  commissioners  of  the  English 
king  at  Strathorde,*  in  Fifeshire.  It  was  agreed 
that  they  should  retain  their  lives,  liberties,  and 
lands,  subject  only  to  such  fines  as  Edward  might 
impose.  The  capitulation  was  to  include  all  other 
persons  who  might  choose  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
with  the  exception  only  of  Wisheart,  Bishop  of 
Glasgow,  the  steward,  and  Sir  John  Sonlia,  who 
were  to  remain  in  exile  for  two  years,  and  not  to 
pass  to  the  north  of  the  Trent ;  of  David  de  Gra- 
ham and  Alexander  de  Lindesay,  who  were  to  be 
banished  from  Scotland  for  six  months ;  of  Simon 
Fraser  and  Thomas  Bois,  who  were  to  be  banished 
for  three  years  ft'om  all  the  dominions  of  Edward, 
and  also  to  be  prohibited  from  passing  into  France ; 
and,  closing  the  honorable  list,  the  illustrious  Wal- 
lace, to  whom  it  was  significantly  accorded  that,  if 
he  chose,  he  might  render  himself  up  to  the  will 
and  mercy  of  Edward.  Not  long  after,  about  the 
middle  of  Lent,  a  parliament  was  assembled  at  St 
Andrews  in  which  sentence  of  outlawry  was  pro- 
nounced against  Wallace,  Fraser,  and  the  garrison 
of  Stirling,  on  their  being  summoned  and  faiUng  to 
appear.  All  the  persons  above  named  eventuaDy 
surrendered  themselves  on  the  terms  oflfered  to 
them;  even  Fraser  at  length  gave  himself  up: 
Wallace  alone  stood  out.  The  rhyming  chronicler, 
Langtoft,  relates  that,  from  his  hiding-place  in  the 
forest  of  Dunfermline,  the  outlaw  sent  some  of  his 
friends  to  Edward,  with  a  proposal  to  aurrender 
himself  on  a  written  and  sealed  assurance  of  his 
fife  and  heritage.  But  "full  grim"  was  Edward, 
it  is  added,  when  this  was  reported  to  him:  he 
cursed  Wallace  and  all  who  supported  him  as 
traitors,  and  set  a  reward  of  three  hundred  marks 
upon  his  head.  On  hearing  this,  Wallace,  flying 
again  to  tlie  moors  and  marshes,  betook  himself  for 
subsistence  to  his  old  occupation  of  plunder — "  in 
mores  and  mareis  with  robberie  him  fedis." 

Scotland,  however,  was  not  yet  completely  sub- 
dued so  long  as  its  chief  place  of  strength,  the  castle 
of  Stirling,  remained  unreduced.  To  the  siege  of 
this  fortress,  therefore,  Edward  now  addressed 
himself.  The  operations  commenced  on  the  22d  of 
April.  Sir  William  Oliphant,  the  governor,  had 
offered,  if  a  cessation  of  hostilities  were  granted,  to 
repair  to  France  and  there  take  the  commands  of 
Sir  John  Soul  is,  from  whom  he  had  received  his 
charge.  "  Am  I  to  wait  fur  his  orders  ?"  exclaimed 
Edward  ;  "  defend  the  castle  if  you  will !"  Thir- 
teen warlike  engines,  according  to  Langtoft,  the 
best  in  the  kingdom,  were  brought  to  be  used 
against  the  devoted  walls;  and  the  ample  leaden 
roof  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Andrews,  Fordan  telli^ 
us,  was  torn  off  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  these 
formidable  machines.  Some  of  them,  Hemingford 
says,  threw  stones  of  two  and  three  hundred  weight. 

1  Thin  placft,  we  believe,  ii  not  now  known. 
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Another  Bpecies  of  engine  that  was  used  was  the 
oBpringa],  or  springal,  by  which  darts  were  project- 
ed, sometimes  winged  with  brass  instead  of  feathers. 
£dward  himself  directed  everything  that  was  done, 
Rod  "  though  far  advanced  in  years,"  to  borrow  the 
expression  of  Lord  Hailes,  ^^  exposed  his  person 
with  the  fire  and  temerity  of  a  young  soldier.*'  He 
was  several  times  struck  by  stones  and  javelins 
thrown  from  the  castle,  and  once  an  arrow  shot  at 
him  from  a  sort  of  cross-bow  stuck  in  his  armor. 
After  the  siege  had  continued  nearly  a  month,  with- 
oat  much  progress  having  been  made,  the  sheriffs 
of  York,  Lincoln,  and  London  were  commanded  to 
purchase  all  the  bows,  quarrels,  and  other  warlike 
weapons  that  could  be  procured  within  their  dis- 
tricts, and  to  send  them  to  Stirling ;  and  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  tower  was  also  desired  to  send  down 
immediately  a  supply  from  those  under  his  charge. 
All  the  efforts  of  these  assailants,  however,  were 
repelled  for  two  months  longer  by  Sir  William 
Oliphant  and  his  handful  of  gallant  associates. 
They  held  out  till  their  provisions  were  exhausted 
and  the  castle  was  reduced  almost  to  a  heap  of 
rams.  Then,  on  the  20th  of  July,  when  Edward 
would  listen  to  no  other  terms,  they  surrendered  at 
dbcretion.  The  governor  and  twenty-four  of  his 
companions  of  rank,  all,  except  two  of  them  who 
were  ecclesiastics,  stripped  to  their  shirts  and 
under  garments,  were  led  forth  from  the  castle, 
ud  presenting  themselves  before  Edward  on  their 
beot  knees,  with  their  hair  disheveled  and  their 
hands  joined  in  supplication,  acknowledged  their 
guilt  with  trembling  and  the  semblance  of  shedding 
tears,^  and  gave  themselves  up  to  his  mercy.  -  Such 
was  the  ungenerous  price  exacted  from  them  for  a 
chance  of  life.  Their  lives  were  spared,  and  they 
were  sent  to  the  Tower  of  London  and  other  Eng- 
Ibh  prisons.  Beside  the  twenty-five  gentlemen, 
thirteen  ladies,  their  wives,  and  sisters,  had  shared 
along  with  them  the  dangers  and  privations  of  their 
obstinate  defence.  The  garrison,  which  had  so 
long  defied  the  whole  power  of  the  English  army, 
was  found  to  have  consisted  of  no  more  than  a 
hundred  and  forty  soldiers. 

A  few  months  after  the  fall  of  Stirling,  the  last 
enemy  that  Edward  had  to  dread,  and  the  Uist  hope 
of  Scottish  independence,  seemed  to  be  cut  off  by 
the  capture  of  Wallace.  It  appears  that  Edward 
had  anxiously  sought  to  discover  his  retreat,  and 
that,  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  the  rewards  his 
baseness  might  earn  for  him,  Ralph  de  Haliburton, 
one  of  the  prisoners  lately  taken  at  Stirling,  had 
proffered  his  services  for  that  purpose.  It  is  not 
clear,  however,  that  it  was  by  Haliburton's  exer- 
tions that  Wallace  was  actually  taken ;  all  that  is 
certainly  known  is,  that  upon  being  seized,  he  was 
conreyed  to  the  castle  of  Dunbarton,  then  held 
under  a  commission  from  the  English  king,  by  Sir 
John  Menteith.  Menteith  has  been  represented  as 
the  betrayer  of  Wallace,  whose  friend  or  intimate 
uaociate,  moreover,  to  make  his  treachery  the 
blacker,  he  is  said  to  have  been  ;  but  his  part  in  the 
tnnaaction  seems  to  have  gone  no  farther  than  the 
^  Qoaid  cum  lacnmii.~R]nn.  ii.  951. 


performance  of  the  duty  to  which  his  trust  bound 
him— of  receiving  the  prisoner,  and  having  him 
conveyed  to  England.^  He  was  brought  to  London, 
•«with  great  numbers  of  men  and  women,"  says 
Stow,  •*  wondering  upon  him.  He  was  lodged  in 
the  house  of  William  Delect,  a  citizen  of  London, 
in  Fenchurch-street.  On  the  morrow,  being  the 
eve  of  St.  Bartholomew,  he  was  brought  on  horse- 
back to  Westminster,  John  Segrave  and  Geoffrey, 
knights,  the  mayor,  sheriffs,  and  aldermen  of 
London,  and  many  others,  both  on  horseback  and 
on  foot,  accompanying  him ;  and  in  the  great  hall 
at  Westminster,  he  being  placed  on  the  south 
bench,  crowned  with  laurel — ^for  that  he  had  said 
in  times  past  that  he  ought  to  bear  a  crown  in  that 
hall,  as  it  was  commonly  reported — and  being  ap- 
peached  for  a  traitor  by  Sir  Peter  Malorie,  the 
king's  justice,  he  answered,  that  he  was  never 
traitor  to  the  King  of  England ;  but  for  other  things 
whereof  he  was  accused,  he  confessed  them." 
These  circumstantial  and  minute  details,  inartificially 
as  they  are  put  together,  and  homely  or  trivial  as 
some  of  them  may  be  thought,  are  yet  full  of  inter- 
est for  all  who  would  call  up  a  living  picture  of  the 
scene.  Wallace  was  put  to  death  as  a  traitor,  on 
the  23d  of  August,  1305,  at  the  usual  place  of  exe- 
cution— the  Elms  in  West  Smithfield.  He  was 
dragged  thither  at  the  tails  of  horses,  and  there 
hanged  on  a  high  gallows,  after  which,  while  he  yet 
breathed,  his  bowels  were  taken  out  and  burnt 
before  his  face.  The  barbarous  butchery  was  then 
completed  by  the  head  being  struck  off,  and  the 
body  being  divided  into  quarters.  The  head  was 
afterward  placed  on  a  pole  on  London  Bridge ;  the 
right  arm  was  sent  to  be  set  up  at  Newcastle,  the 
left  arm  to  Berwick,  the  right  foot  and  limb  to 
Perth,  and  the  left  to  Aberdeen. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  execution  of  Wallace,  ten 
commissioners,  elected  by  a  council  of  the  Scottish 
nation,  which  Edward  had  summoned  to  meet  at 
Perth — namely,  two  bishops,  two  abbots,  two  earls, 
two  barons,  and  two  representatives  of  the  boroughs, 
assembled  in  London,  and  there,  in  concert  with 
twenty  commissioners  from  the  English  parliament, 
proceeded  to  settle  a  plan  of  government  for  the 
conquered  country.  The  alterations  made  were 
not  greater  than  might  seem  to  be  called  for  to 
secure  the  dependence  of  Scotland  upon  the  English 
crown;  but,  as  was  to  be  expected,  a  controlling 
power  over  all  ofilices  and  appointments  was  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  king.  The  whole  arrangement, 
however,  was  suddenly  overthrown  ere  it  had  been 
well  established.  Within  six  months  from  the  death 
of  Wallace,  the  Scots  were  again  up  in  arms,  around 
a  new  champion. 

This  was  Robert  Bruce.  '  Bruce  had  again  made 
his  peace  with  England  some  time  before  the  capit- 
ulation of  Comyn  and  his  friends  at  Strathorde, 
which  he  was  enabled  the  more  easily  to  effect, 

1  There  )■  a  rery  able  and  ipirited  Tindication  of  Sir  John  Menteith 
in  Mr.  Mark  Napier^t  late  **  Memoira  of  John  Napier  of  Mercbiaton," 
4to.  Edin.  1834,  pp.  597,  dec.  See  also'*  Traou  Legal  and  Historical,'* 
by  J.  RiddeU,  Esq.,  8vo.  Edin.  18M,  pp.  145-140.  The  admirable 
Hailes  first  pointed  oat  the  improbabilities  and  unfounded  aasttnipttoot 
of  the  Tttlgar  account.  Annals,  i.  343,  344. 
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iaaraiuch  as  he  had  not  been  preednt  «t  the  battle 
of  Falkirk,  harag  previously  shut  himself  up  in  the 
uastle  of  Ayr,  and  refused  to  join  the  Scottish  army. 
Edward  had  since  sought  to  secure  his  adherence, 
by  beating  him  with  especial  favor  and  confidence. 
When  his  father,  who  h^d  all  aU>qg  continued 
attached  to  the  En^ish  interests,  died,  in  the  latter 
part  ef  the  year  l304»yQQng  Bruce  was  immediately 


permitted  to  take  possession  of  the  whole  of  his 
estates  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  At  the  eet- 
Uement  of  the  latter  kingdom,  in  the  following  year, 
while  his  great  rival,  Comyn.  was  fined  in  three 
years*  rent  of  his  lands,  Bruce  was  intrusted  with 
the  charge  of  the  important  fqrtress  of  KUdromuue. 
in  Aberdeenshire,  by  commission  from  the  £ogli«h 
king.    It  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that,  up  to  this 


RuxMi  or  KiLOBUMUfiB  Caitlb. 


time,  whatever  his  aversion  to  the  English  domina^ 
tion  may  have  been,  there  had  been  repelling  cir- 
cumstances of  the  strongest  nature  to  prevent  Bruce 
from  taking  part  cordially  and  steadily  with  the 
patriotic  party  in  his  native  land,  who,  although  they 
were  contending  against  England,  acted  in  the  name 
and  chiefly  under  the  conduct  of  the  enemies  of  his 
house  and  person--of  the  family  which  he  looked 
upon  as  having  come  between  him  and  his  splendid 
birthright,  and  by  which  also  he  must  have  been 
regarded  CM  a  natural  rival  and  object  of  suspicion. 
Wallace  might  ^fight  for  Baliol;  Brucie  scarcely 
could.  And  as  Uttle,  after  Baliol  might  be  consid- 
ered to  be  set  aside,  could  he  ally  himself  with 
Comyn,  the  neaf  connection  of  BaUol,  and  the 
inheritor  of  his  pretensions.  Bruce,  indeed,  if  he 
still  retained  a  hope  of  seating  himself  on  the  dis- 
puted throne,  must  noVv  have  looked  upon  Comyn  as 
the  man  of  all  others  of  whom  it  was  most  necessary 
for  hi^  to  clear  his  path ;  and  the  same  also  no  doubt 
were  the  feehnga  of  Gomyn  in  regard  to  Bruce. 
If  either,  by  whatever  means,  could  put  down  the 
o^er,  the  strong.necessity  of  self-preservation  wouM 
banish  many  scruples — for  the  one  was  scarcely  safe 
while  the  other  lived.  It  is  probable  enough  that 
the  favor  of  Edward  was  courted  by  each  with  the 


object  of  depressing  or  destroying  his  livaL  The 
circumstances,  however,  that  led  to  the  fatal  explo- 
sion of  the  inflammable  elements  which  cmly  required 
to  be  brought  together  to  produce  such  a  catastrophe, 
are  involved  in  much  uncertainty;  the  real  facts 
were  probably  never  very  generally  known,  and 
tradition  naturally  busied  itself  in  embellishing  so 
remarkable  an  event.  It  appears^  that  in  Jaoe, 
1305,  after  his  last  submission  to  Edward,  Bmce 
had  entered  into  a  secret  league  with  WiUiam  de 
Lamberton,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  by  which  the 
parties  mutually  bound  themselves  to  stand  by  each 
other  against  all  persons  whatsoever.  This  curioas 
instrument  is  still  preserved.^  There  can  be  do 
doubt  that,  what  it  chiefly  contemplated  was  the 
assertion,  at  some  future  day,  of  Bruce^s  claim  to 
the  crown.  It  is  supposed  that  Comyn  had  obtained 
a  knowledge  of  this  agreement,  and  that  thereupon 
a  conference  on  the  subject  of  their  prjetensions  took 
place  between  him  aud  Bruce,  when  Bruce  is  f«aid 
to  have  proposed  either  that  he  should  have  the 
crown  and  Comyn  his  estates,  or  that  he  should 
have  Comyn^s  estates  and  Comyn  the  crown.  It 
was  agreed  that  Bruce*s  title  to  the  crown  should  be 
supported  by  both.     With  whatever  views  Comyn 

i  See  it  printod  in  Bailee,  i.  343. 
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m9Jhs9'^  ebcined  into  this  negotiatioD,  he  eventually 
(00  proceeda  the  stoiy)  communicated  all  that  had 
taken  place  to*  Edward.  Bruce  received  the  first 
intimation  of  hia  danger  from  Edward's  son-in-law, 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who,  by  way  of  warning  him 
to  take  instant  flight,  sent  a  messenger  to  him  with 
twelve  pence  and  a  pair  of  spurs,  under  the  show  of 
restoring  what  he  had  borrowed.  Early  the  next 
morning,  Bruce  set  out  for  Scotland,  taking  the 
precaution  to  make  his  horse*s  shoes  be  reversed, 
that  he  might  not  be  tracked  in  the  snow,  which 
had  fallen  heavily  during  the  night.  On  his  way  he 
met  a  person  on  foot,  whom  he  found  to  be  the 
bearer  of  letters  from  Comyn  to  Edward,  urging 
his  death  or  immediate  imprisonment.  He  slew 
this  man,  and,  with  the 'letters  in  his  possession, 
pressed  forward  to  his  castle  of  Lochmaben,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  seventh  day  after  his  departure 
from  London.  The  most  of  tliis,  it  must  be  confess- 
ed, is  more  like  fiction  than  fact.  It  is  certain,  how- 
erer,  that  on  the  10th  of  February,  1306,  Bruce  and 
Comyn  met  alone  in  the  convent  of  the  Minorites  at 
Dttmfriea,  and  that  there,  a  passionate  altercation 
having  arisen  between  them,  Bruce  drew  his  dagger, 
and  stabbed  Comyn  as  they  stood  together  beside  thf 
high  altar.  Hurrying  from  the  sanctuary,  he  called 
**to  horse!"  and  when  his  attendants,  Alexander 
Liadesay  of  Crawford,  and  Roger  Kirkpatrick  of 
Closeburn,  seeing  him  pale  and  violently  agitated, 
inquired  the  cause,  *«  I  doubt,*'  he  replied,  *«  I  have 
Blaio  Comyn."  ^^You  doubt?"  exclaimed  Kirk- 
patrick ;  *«  I'll  make  aure."  And,  with  these  words, 
he  rushed  into  the  church,  and  gave  the  wounded 
man  his  death-stroke,  dispatching  also  his  kinsman. 
Sir  Robert  Comyn,  who  tried  to  defend  him.  In 
memory  of  this  deed,  the  descendants  of  Kirkpatrick 
still  bear  as  their  crest  a  hand  grasping  a  dagger 
distilling  drops  of  blood,  with  the  words  "  I  make 
sicker  "  (that  is,  sure),  as  a  motto. 

Whatever  might  have  been  Brace's  previous 
plans,  there  was  no  room  for  doubt  or  hesitation 
now.  The  boldest  course  afforded  the. only  chance 
of  safety.  He  immediately  called  his  friends  around 
him— they  were  few  in  number ;  but,  desperate  as 
the  hazard  looked*  there  were  aome  gallant  spirits 
that  did  not  shrink  from  setting  their  lives  (which 
many  of  them  lost)  upon  another  cast  for  the  freedom 
of  their  country.  The  Bishops  of  St.  Andrews  and 
Glasgow,  the  Abbot  of  Scone,  Bruce 's  four  brothers, 
£dward,  Nigel,  Thomas,  and  Alexander,  his  nephew, 
Thomas  Randolph,  his  brother-in-law,  Christopher 
SetoD,  and  some  ten  or  twelve  others,  mostly  young 
men,  gathered  at  the  summons.  They  met  at 
Glasgow,  and  from  thence  rode  to  Scone,  where 
Brnce  was  solemnly  crowned  on  the  27th  of  March. 

Edward  was  at  Winchester  when  the  news  of 
^  revolution  was  brought  to  him.  He  immediately 
Mat  forward  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  with  the  title 
of  Guardian  of  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  a  small  army 
to  check  the  insurgents ;  and,  advanced  in  years  as 
he  DOW  waa,  proceeded  to  nmke  ready,  if  it  ahould 
i^ocome  necessary,  to  follow  in  person.  In  prepa- 
^Btion  for  the  expedition,  proclamation  was  made 
^t  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  be  knighted  on 


the  feast  of  Pentecost;  and  all  the  young  nobility  of 
the  kingdom  were  summoned  to  appear  at  West- 
minster to  receive  that  honor  along  with  him.  On 
the  eve  of  the  appointed  day  (the  22d  of  May)  two 
hundred  and  seventy  noble  youths,  with  their  pages 
and  retinues,  assembled  in  the  gardens  of  the  Temple, 
in  which  the  trees  were  cut  down  that  they  might 
pitch  their  tents ;  they  watched  their  arms  all  night, 
according  to  the  usage  of  chivalr)',  the  prince  and 
some  of  those  of  highest  rank  in  the  abbey  of  West- 
minster, the  others  in  the  Temple  church.  On  the 
morrow  Prince  Edward  was  knighted  by  his  father 
in  the  hall  of  the  palace,  and  then  proceeding  to  the 
abbey,  conferred  that  honor  on  his  companions.  A 
magnificent  feast  followed,  at  which  two  swans 
covered  with  nets  of  gold  being  set  on  the  table  by 
.  the  minstrels,  the  king  rose  and  made  a  solemn  vow 
to  God  and  to  the  swans,  that  he  would  avenge  the 
death  of  Comyn,  and  punish  the  perfidy  of  the 
Scottish  rebels ;  and  then  addressing  his  son  and  the 
rest  of  the  company,  he  conjured  them,  in  the  event 
of  his  death,  to  keep  his  body  unburied  until  his 
successor  should  have  accomplished  this  vow.  The 
next  morning  the  prince  with  his  companions  de- 
parted for  the  borders ;  Edward  himself  followed  by 
slow  journeys,  being  only  able  to  travel  in  a  litter. 
Meanwhile  Brace's  adherents  had  been  increas- 
ing in  number,  and  he  had  already  acquired  such 
strength,  that  in  several  parts  of  the  country  the 
ofiiicors  of  Edward  and  the  other  English  had  fled 
in  terror.  He  now  marched  upon  Perth,  whero 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  lay.  It  is  affirmed,  that  when 
the  Scots  challenged  the  EngUsh  commander  to 
come  forth  and  give  them  battle,  Pembroke  answered 
that  he  would  fight  them  on  the  morrow ;  on  which 
Bruce  retired  to  the  neighboring  wood  of  Methven ; 
but  that  same  evening  (19th  of  June)  the  English 
fell  upon  them :  it  was  rather  a  rout  than  a  battle ; 
Bruce  himself  was  in  the  greatest  danger,  having 
been  three  times  unhorsed ;  Randolph  and  others 
of  his  friends  were  taken ;  and  he  with  difiiiculty 
inade  good  his  retreat  into  the  fastnesses  of  AthoU, 
with  about  five  hundred  followers,  the  broken  and 
dispirited  remnant  of  his  force.  For  many  months 
after 'this,  he  and  his  friends  were  houseless  fugi- 
tives ;  a  price  was  set  upon  their  heads :  to  make 
their  difficulties  and  suflferings  the  greater,  they 
were  joined  after  aome  time  by  a  party  of  their  wives 
and  daughtera ;  and  as  they  penetrated  farther  and 
farther  into  the  depths  of  the  Highhinds,  to  avoid 
the  English  troops  that  scoured  the  country  in  search 
of  them,  their  miseries,  both  from  want  of  shelter 
and  frequent  want  of  food,  as  well  as  from  the 
increasing  danger,  became  daily  more  pressing.  On 
reaching  the  borders  of  Argyle,  Bruce  and  his  little 
band  were  set  upon  in  a  narrow  defile  by  the  Lord 
of  Lorn,  who  had  married  an  aunt  of  Comyn,  at  the 
head  of  a  thousand  followers,  and  after  a  sharp  but 
unequal  encounter,  with  difficulty  escaped  with  their 
hves.  At  last  Brace's  queen  and  the  other  ladies 
were  conducted  by  his  brother  Nigel  to  the  i^astle 
of  Kildrammie;  and  Bruce  himself  soon  after  found 
means  to  pass  over  to  the  little  isle  of  Rachrin  on. 
the  northern  coast  of  Ireland. 
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While  the  Scottish  king  lay  concealed  here,  rttin 
fell  upon  almost  all  the  coDoectioos  and  adherents 
he  had  left  behind.  The  Bishops  of  St.  Andrews 
and  Glasgow,  and  the  Abbot  of  Scone  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  soon  after  the  battle 
of  Methven :  they  were  taken  clad  in  armor,  and 
were  immediately  sent,  so  attired  and  in  fetters,  to 
England,  and  there  consigned  to  different  prisons. 
Their  sacred  character  alone  saved  their  lives. 
Brace's  queen  and  his  daughter  Marjory  having  left 
Kildrummie,  and  taken  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of 
St.  Duthac,  at  Tain,  in  Ross-shire,  were  seized 
there  by  the  Earl  of  Ross.  The  knights  who  were 
with  them  were  put  to  death ;  and  they  themselves 
were  sent  to  England,  where  they  endured  an  im- 
prisonment of  eight  years.  The  youthful  Nigel 
Bruce,  much  beloved  by  the  people  for  his  gallantry 
and  the  graces  of  his  person,  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render the  castle  of  Kildrummie,  and,  being  sent  in 
irons  to  Berwick,  was  there  hanged,  and  aftei-ward 
beheaded,  along  with  divers  other  knights  and  gal- 
lant men.  Christopher  Seton  suffered  a  similar 
death  at  Dumfries,  the  Earl  of  AthoU  and  Sir  Simon 
Fraser  in  London,  and  many  others  there  and  else- 
where. Thus  did  Edward  make  the  best  blood  of 
Scotland  flow  in  torrents  in  expiation  of  what  he 
called  the  rebeUion  and  breach  of  faith  of  the  people 
of  that  country.  «« It  is  remarkable,"  as  is  well  ob- 
served by  Hailes,  "  that  in  the  preceding  year  he 
himself  procured  a  papal  buU,  absolving  him  from 
the  oath  which  he  had  taken  for  maintaining  the 
privileges  of  his  people.  But  the  Scots,  without 
papal  authority,  violated  their  oaths,  and  were  pun- 
ished as  perjured  men.  It  is  a  truth  not  to  be  dis- 
guised, that  in  those  times  the  common  notions  of 
right  and  wrong  were,  in  some  sort,  obliterated. 
Conscience,  intoxicated  with  indulgences,  or  stu- 
pefied by  frequent  absolution,  was  no  longer  a  faith- 
ful monitor,  amid  the  temptations  of  interest,  ambi- 
tion, and  national  animosities.'* 

Bruce,  however,  had  not  been  idle  in  his  winter 
retreat ;  and  early  in  the  spring  of  1307  he  passed 
over  froth  Rachrin  to  the  isle  of  Arran,  with  a  com- 
pany of  about  three  hundred  men,  embarked  in 
thirty-three  galleys,  which,  according  to  Fordun,  he 
had  been  enabled  to  raise  by  the  aid  of  a  chieftainess, 
called  Christiana  of  the  Isles.  Before  venturing  to 
the  opposite  coast,  he  dispatched  one  of  his  follow- 
ers to  ascertain  what  were  the  dispositions  of  the 
people,  with  instructions,  if  he  found  appearances 
favorable,  to  light  a  fire  on  a  certain  day,  on  an  emi- 
nence near  the  castle  of  Turnberry.  This  had  been 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  his  own  family,  and  the 
surrounding  district  was  his  ancestral  territory  of 
Carrick.  When  the  appointed  day  arrived,  Bruce 
looked  anxiously  for  the  expected  signal :  at  length, 
when  it  was  already  past  noon,  he  saw  the  fire ;  on 
which  he  quickly  embarked  with  his  associates,  and 
they  steered  their  course  during  the  darkness  by  its 
light.  When  they  approached  the  landing-place. 
Brace's  emissary  stood  on  the  shore.  He  told  them 
that  the  English  were  in  complete  possession  of 
Carrick ;  that  Lord  Percy,  with  a  numerous  garri- 
son, held  the  castle  of  Turnberry ;  and  that  there  was 


no  hope  of  a  rising  in  favor  of  Brace.  **  Traitor!" 
cried  Brace ;  **  why  did  you  make  the  signal  ?"  **I 
made  no  signal,"  rephed  the  man ;  ^*  but,  observing 
a  fire  on  the  hill,  I  feared  that  it  might  deceive  you, 
and  I  hasted  hither  to  warn  you  from  the  coast." 
Bruce  hesitated  what  to  do ;  but  his  brother  Edward 
boldly  declared  for  pursuing  their  enterprise  at  all 
haaards.  They  immediately  attacked  a  body  of  the 
English  that  lay  close  at  hand,  and  succeeded  in  pu^ 
ting  most  of  them  to  the  sword.  Percy,  who  heard 
the  tumult,  did  not  dare,  in  his  ignorance  of  the 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  to  come  forth  from  the  castle. 
After  this  exploit.  Brace  sought  shelter,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  But  the  bold  blow  he  had  struck  suf- 
ficed to  rekindle  the  war,  and  it  soon  raged  in  differ- 
ent quarters.  In  the  beginning  of  February,  Brace's 
brothers,  Thomas  and  Alexander^  as  they  were 
bringing  over  a  band  of  eleven  hundred  adventurers 
to  his  assistance  from  Ireland,  were  routed  at  Loch- 
rian,  in  Galloway,  by  Duncan  Mac  Dowal,  a  chief 
of  that  region,  who  immediately  carried  the  two 
brothers,  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands  severely 
wounded,  to  the  English  king  at  Carlisle.  Edward 
ordered  both  to  instant  execution.  Some  weeks 
after  this,  Douglas  Castle,  which  was  held  by  Lord 
Clifford,  was  gallantly  surprised  by  its  former  owner. 
Sir  James  Douglas,  one  of  Brace's  most  distinguished 
followers.  On  this  occasion  he  behaved  with  distin- 
guished ferocity;  for,  not  contented  with  the  num- 
bers of  the  garrison  that  had  fallen  in  the  encounter, 
he  piled  together  the  malt  and  corn  and  wine-casks, 
and  whatever  else  he  found  in  the  castle  that  he 
could  not  carry  away,  and  then  setting  lire  to  the 
heap,  slew  his  prisoners,  and  threw,  their  dead 
bodies  among  the  flames,  which  soon  enveloped  the 
whole  building,  and  reduced  it  t«  a  blackened  ruin. 
The  tradition  of  the  neighborhood  still  remembers 
this  horrible  revenge  under  the  name  of  the  Douglas 
Larder.^  It  was  some  time,  however,  before  Brace 
was  strong  enough  to  show  himself  openly  in  the 
field ;  and  he  was  frequently  again  in  great  personal 
danger  as  he  skulked  from  one  hiding-place  to  an- 
other in  the  wilds  of  Galloway,  while  his  enemies 
in  all  directions  were  hunting  him  for  his  life.  But 
at  length  he  ventured  to  encounter  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke at  Loudon  Hill;  when,  through  the  skilful 
disposition  of  his  force,  notwithstanding  a  great  infe- 
riority of  numbers,  he  obtained  a  complete  victory. 
This  action  was  fought  on  the  10th  of  May.  Three 
days  after,  he  attacked  another  English  force  under 
the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester ;  and  this, 
too,  he  succeeded  in  routing  with  great  slaughter. 
Pembroke  and  Gloucester  having  both  thrown  them- 
selves into  the  castle  of  Ayr,  Bruce  immediately 
laid  siege  to  that  fortress. 

But  here  we  must  break  off  our  account  of  events 
in  Scotland  for  the  present.  King  Edward  all  this 
while  had  advanced  no  farther  than  to  Carlisle,  hav- 
ing been  detained  all  the  winter  at  Lanercost,  by  a 
serious  attack  of  illness.  He  had  directed  all  the 
late  operations  of  the  war  from  his  sick-bed ;  but 
now,  incensed  at  the  continued  progress  of  the  in- 
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Burrection,  he  offered  up  the  litter  on  which  he  had 
thus  far  been  carried  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Carlisle,  and  again  mounting  on  horseback,  gave  or- 
ders to  proceed  toward  the  borders.  It  was  the 
effort  of  a  dying  man.  In  four  days  he  advanced 
about  six  miles,  when,  having  reached  the  village  of 
Burgh-upon-Sands,  he  there  stopped  once  more  for 
the  night;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  the 
7th  of  July,  expired,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  and  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign.  His  last  breath 
was  spent  in  enjoining  upon  those  who  should  suc- 
ceed him  the  prosecution  of  the  great  design  of  his 
life — the  complete  subjugation  of  that  country,  the 
hated  sight  of  which,  again,  after  all  his  efforts,  in 
revolt  against  him,  was  thus  fated  to  be  the  last  on 
which  his  eyes  should  rest. 


Prince  Edward  was  not  present  when  his  father 
died,  having  returned  to  London  a  short  time  before. 
Froissart  relates  that  the  old  king,  before  his  death, 
mafle  his  son  be  called,  and,  in  the  presence  of  his 
barons,  made  him  swear  upon  the  saints,  that  as 
soon  as  he  should  have  expired,  he  would  cause  him 
to  be  boiled  in  a  caldron,  till  the  flesh  should  fall 
from  his  bones,  and  afterward  bury  the  flesh,  and 
keep  the  bones,  and  that  every  time  the  Scots  re- 
belled, he  would  lead  an  army  against  them,  and 
carry  along  with  him  these  dead  relics  of  his  father. 
If  this  singular  oath  ever  was  exacted,  it  must  have 
been  not  when  Edward  was  at  the  point  of  death, 
but  before  he  set  out  from  Carlisle ;  and  as  at  this 
time  he  imagined  himself  to  be  recovering,  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  incident  never  took  place  at  all. 


Edward  II. — surnamed  Of  Caernarvon. 


Grbat  Seal  or  Edward  II. 


A.D.  1307.  The  death  of  Edward  I.  was  cau- 
tiously concealed  in  the  capital  for  many  days,  and 
Ralph  de  Baldoc,  Bishop  of  London  and  chancellor 
of  the  kingdom,  continued  to  put  his  great  seal  to 
writs  till  the  26th  of  July.  Edward  IL,  however, 
had  been  peacefully  recognized  at  Carlisle  by  the 
Quanimous  consent  of  the  peers  and  magnates  pres- 
ent with  the  army  there,  on  Saturday,  the  8th  of 
July,  the  day  after  his  father^s  death.^  This  prince 
had  the  outward  appearance  of  many  advantages : 
he  was  young,  of  an  agreeable  person,  and  cheerful 
disposition ;  and  the  fame  and  greatness  of  his  father 
endeared  him  to  the  English  people,  and  caused 
him  to  be  respected  abroad ;  but  he  had  already  be- 
trayed weaknesses  that  would  overthrow  the  strong- 
est throne,  and  had  incurred  the  suspicion  of  vices 
which,  when  once  proclaimed,  were  sure  singularly 
to  irritate  a  manly  nation.  On  his  death-bed  his 
father  had  implored  him  to  eschew  the  company  of 
favorites  and  parasites,  and  had  forbidden  him,  under 

^  Wabinghmm  mj*  he  succeeded  to  the  crown,  **  non  tarn  jure  hsre- 
dttario,  qatn  aoAniini  MMnsa  prooeruro  et  inaffiuitam." 
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pain  of  his  curse,  to  recall  his  chief  minion,  Gave- 
ston,  to  England.  Piers  Gaveston  was  a  remarkably 
handsome  youth  of  Gascony,  who  had  been  brought 
up  with  the  prince,  over  whose  heart  he  obtained  a 
disgraceful  ascendency.  The  stern  old  king  had 
driven  him  from  England ;  but,  forgetful  of  his  dying 
injunctions,  and  his  own  solemn  oaths,  Edward's 
first  thoughts  on  his  accession  were  to  recall  this 
favorite,  and  confer  upon  him  the  earldom  of  Corn- 
wall, with  other  honors  and  immense  estates.  He 
was  obliged,  however,  to  make  a  semblahce  of  pros- 
ecuting the  war  in  Scotland  :  he  hastened  from 
London ;  he  marched  as  far  north  as  Cumnock,  on 
the  borders  of  Ayrshire ;  but  at  this  point  he  turned 
round,  and  made  his  way  back  to  England,  without 
having  performed  anything.  Meanwhile,  Gaveston, 
who  had  hastily  arrived  from  the  continent,  joined 
him  in  Scotland,  and  had  scarcely  made  his  appear- 
ance when  the  whole  body  of  the  government  was 
changed.  The  chancellor,  the  treasurer,  the  barons 
of  the  Exchequer,  the  judges — all  the  officers  who 
had  been  appointed  by  the  deceased  king,  were  at 
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Edward  II.    Drawn  from  the  Tomb  at  Gloucester 


once  deprived  of  their  places,  and  in  some  instances 
stripped  of  their  property  and  thrown  into  prison. 
This  fate  particularly  befel  the  lord  treasurer,  Wal- 
ter de  Langton,  Bbhop  of  Lichfield,  and  it  was  said 
for  no  other  reason  than  his  having  reproved  the 
prince,  and  refused  him  money  for  his  extravagance 
during  his  father's  life-time.  In  no  case  does  any 
legal  procedure  appear  to  have  been  resorted  to.  In- 
stead of  fulfilling  his  father's  solemn  behest,  Edward 
buried  his  bones  in  Westminster  Abbey,  at  the  head 
of  Henry  III.,  on  the  27th  day  of  October ;  and  soon 
after  he  gave  the  money  which  the  old  king  had  set 
apart  for  the  Holy  War  to  his  insatiable  favorite. 
Indeed,  the  whole  of  Edward's  care  seems  to  have 
been  to  disgust  every  feeling  and  prejudice  of  his 
barons,  and  to  enrich  and  aggrandize  Oaveston  with 
a  rapidity  and  to  an  amount  unprecedented  even  in 
the  shameful  annals  of  favoritism.  The  great  earl- 
dom of  Cornwall,  which  had  been  appanage  enough 
for  princes  of  the  blood,  was  not  deemed  sufficient 
for  this  Gascon  knight.  Edward  married  him  to  his 
own  niece,  Margaret  de  Clare,  made  him  lord  cham- 
herlain,  and  gave  hhn  an  extensive  grant  of  lands  in 
Guienne.  In  traveling  through  England  nothing 
waa  so  frequently  seen  as  the  manors,  the  retinues, 
and  houses  of  this  overgrown  minion.  Nothing  was 
granted  without  his  consent ;  and  it  was  reported, 
among'  many  other  things,  that  the  king  had  said 
that  he  would  leave  him  his  kingdom  if  he  could.^ 

When  the  infetuated  Edward  sailed  for  France, 
in  January,  1308,  to  marry  the  Princess  Isabella,  to 
whom  he  had  long  been  contracted,  he  left  Gaveston 
regent  of  the  kingdom  during  his  absence,  and 
intrusted  him  with  more  absolute  powers  than  had 
1  De  la  More.— Walsinf .— TriTet 


ever  been  conferred  in  such  cases.  JThe  Princess 
Isabella,  daughter  to  Philip  le  Bel,  was  reputed  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  Europe, — une  dt$  plut 
belles  dames  du  mande,  according  to  Froissart.  Bot 
Edward  from  the  first  was  rather  indifferent  to  her 
person.  They  were  married  with  great  pomp  in 
*•  our  Lady  Church  of  Boulogne,"  on  the  25th  of 
January ;  no  fewer  than  four  kings  and  three  queens 
being  present  at  the  ceremony.  Edward  showed 
'  the  greatest  impatience  to  return  to  England  :  the 
j  usual  rejoicings  were  eut  short,  and  he  embarked 
I  with  his  bride  and  a  numerous  company  of  French 
I  nobles  whom  he  had  invited  to  the  coronation.  Soon 
I  aftor  their  landing  they  were  met  by  Gaveston  and 
'  by  the  flower  of  the  English  nobility,  who  came  to 
salute  their  young  and  beautiful  queen.  At  this 
moment,  paying  no  attention  to  his  wife,  or  his 
guests,  or  to  the  rest  of  his  subjects,  Edward  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  his  favorite,  hugged  and 
kissed  him,  and  called  him  brother.  The  whole 
court  was  disgusted  at  this  exhibition,  and  two  of 
the  queen's  uncles,  who  had  accompanied  her  into 
England,  could  not  conceal  their  displeasmre.  At 
the  coronation,  which  was  celebrated  with  great 
magnificence  at  Westminster,  on  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary, nearly  all  the  honors  were  allotted  to  the 
favorite,  without  any  regard  to  the  hereditary  offices 
of  the  great  barons.  "  None,**  says  an  old  writer, 
"  came  near  to  Piers  in  bravery  of  apparel  or  deli- 
cacy of  fashion."  He  carried  the  crown,  and  walked 
in  procession  before'  the  king  and  queen ;  which 
things  greatly  increased  tho  anger  of  the  lords 
against  him.  Four  days  after  the  coronation  the 
barons  petitioned  the  king,  and,  without  any  cere- 
monious phrases,  requested  him  to  banish  Sir  Pien 
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Gaveston  immediate^.    Edward  promised  to  gi^e    band,  which,  though  aometimes  suppressed  or  eon- 
them  an  answer  in  parliament,  which  was  to  meet   ceaied,  was  never  afterward  removed.    The  grants 


after  the  festiva]  of  Easter,  and  in  the  mean  while 
be  did  all  he  could  to  disarm  their  resentment.  Bnt 
the  favorite  himself  had  no  discretion ;  he  continned 
to  outshine  all  the  nobles  of  the  land,  and  being  well 
skilled  in  those  martial  sports,  he  frequented  all ' 
toamaments,  and  carried  away  many  prizes.     He  | 
aohorsed  at  different  times  the  earls  of  Lancaster,  ' 
Hereford,   Pembroke,  and   Warenne;   and  these 
triumphs  are  supposed  to  have  given  a  fresh  edge 
to  their  hatred.  When  the  Parliament  met  Edward 
was  obliged  to  part  with  his  minion.    Gaveston  took 
an  oath  that  he  would  never  return  to  England, 


voted  by  Parliament  were  dissipated,  and  Edward 
was  continually  in  great  straits  for  money.  The 
barons,  before  voting  supplies,  had  several  times 
made  him  promise  a  redress  of  grievances;  bnt 
when  he  summoned  a  parlianient  to  meet  at  York, 
in  October,  1309,  three  months  after  the  favorite*s 
return  from  Ireland,  most  of  the  barons  refused  to 
attend,  alleging  that  they  stood  in  fear  of  the  power 
and  malice  of  Gaveston..  The  urgency  of  the  king's 
wants  obliged  him  to  repeat  his  summons,  but  stifl 
they  came  not.  The  favorite  then  withdrew  for  a 
time ;  and  at  last  the  barons  announced  that  they 


and  the  bishops  bound  him  to  his  oath  by  threats  of  would  assemble  at  Westminster.  They  met  accord- 
excommunication.  The  king  accompanied  him  to  .  ingly  in  the  month  of  March,  1310;  but  every  baron 
Bristol,  where  he  embarked  ;  but  a  few  weeks  ;  came  in  arms,  and  Edward  was  completely  in  their 
after  it  was  ascertained  that  the  exile  had  been  j  power.  As  they  would  no  longer  be  amused  by 
appointed  governor  of  all  Ireland,  and  that  he  had  !  promises,  he  was  obliged  to  consent  to  the  imme- 
established  himself  in  that  island  with  almost  royal  j  diate  appointment  of  a  committee  of  peers,  who 
magnificence.  From  the  time  of  his  departure  till  j  should  have  power  to  reform  not  only  the  state, 
that  of  his  return — a  space  of  thirteen  months — the  j  but  also  the  king's  household.  The  committee  was 
whole  soul  of  the  king  seems  to  have  been  absorbed  .  appointed  by  the  primate,  seven  bishops,  eight  earls, 
by  this  one  subject :  he  employed  every  expedient ,  and  thirteen  barons,  who  acknowledged  under  their 
to  mitigate  the  animosity  of  his  barons ;  he  granted  [  signatures  that  this  grant  proceeded  from  the  king's 
offices  to  his  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Lancaster;  he  made  '•  free  wiU ;  that  it  was  not  to  be  considered  as  a  pre- 
great  concessions  to  Earl  Warenne  and  others ;  he  '  cedent  for  trenching  on  the  royal  prerogative ;  and 
wrote  to  Rome  for  a  dispensation  for  Gaveston  from  that  the  functions  of  the  committee  should  cease 
his  oath;  and  having,  as  he  fancied,  removed  all  at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  in  the  following  year, 
dangerous  opposition  to  the  measure,  he  sent  to  ^  The  committee,  called  **  ordainera,"  sate  in  London, 
recall  the  favorite  from  Ireland.  They  met  at  j  The  king,  who  considered  them  in  the  light  of  cens- 
Chester,  with  a  wonderful  display  of  tenderness  on  ors  and  harsh  schoolmasters,  hurried  away  to  the 
tke  part  of  the  king.  The  Parliament  assembled  north,  preferring  even  the  toils  of  a  campaign  to  a 
at  Stamford,  and  the  promises  of  the  king,  and  the  '  residence  under  their  shadow.  He  was  scarcely 
affected  humility  of  Gaveston,  obtained  a  formal  out  of  their  sight  when  he  was  once  more  joined 
consent  to  his  reestablish  roe  nt  in  England.  ^    by  Gaveston,  upon  whom  he  heaped  fresh  gifts^ 

The  king  was  now  happy ;  his  court  was  filled  ,  honors,  and  employments.  The  two  passed  the 
with  buff(M>ns,  parasites,  and  such  like  pernicious  winter  and  the  following  summer  at  Berwick  and 
iostrumeots;  2nd  nothing  was  seen  there  but  feast-  the  counti'y  about  the  Scotch  borders,  doing  little 
iag  and  revelry.    At  the  same .  time   the  upstart    or  nothing,  while  the  cautious  Bruce  was  preparing 


favorite  became  much  more  arrogant  and  insolent 
than  he  had  ever  been  before.     The  English  peo- 


his  measures  for  a  final  expulsion  of  the  English. 
In  the  month  of  August,  1311,  Edward  was  obliged 


pie,  who  despised  him,  would  call  him  nothing  but '  to  meet  his  parliament  at  Westminster.  The  barons 
Piers  Gaveston;  upon  which  he  caused  the  king  to  <  were  in  a  worse  humor  than  ever:  they  recalled 
pot  forth  a  ridiculous  proclamation  ordering  all  men  all  grants  made  by  the  king  to  his  favorite ;  they 
to  give  him  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  when-  j  decreed  that  all  made  thereafter,  without  consent 
ever  they  mentioned  him.  He  indulged  in  rude  of  Parliament,  should  be  invalid ;  that  Gaveston 
witticisms  and  sarcasms  at  the  expense  of  the  Eng-  |  should  be  banished,  on  pain  of  death  in  case  of 
lish  nobles,  and  he  presumed  to  give  contemptuous  |  return ;  that  the  king  should  not  leave  the  kingdom 
nicknames  to  some  of  the  greatest  barons  of  the  or  make  war  without  the  consent  of  the  baronage ; 
kingdom.  Thus,  he  called  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  |  that  the  baronage,  in  parliament  assembled,  should 
the  »*  old  hog,"  or  the  «*  stage-player :"  the  Earl  of  appoint  a  guardian  or  regent  during  the  royal  ab- 
Pembroke,  because  he  was  pale  and  tall,  **  Joseph  •  seoce ;  and  that  all  the  great  officers  of  the  crown, 
the  Jew :"  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  *«  the  cuckold's  '  and  the  governors  of  foreign  possessions,  should  at 
bird :"  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  '>  the  black  dog  of '  all  times  be  chosen  by  the  baronage,  or  with  their 
Ardeme."'   The  silly  king  laughed  at  this  wretched    advice  and  assent  in  parliament.      In  later  times 


wit,  which  viras  sure  to  travel  beyond  the  applaud- 
ing walls  of  the  court.  When  the  stern  Earl  of 
Warwick  heard  it,  he  vowed  a  terrible  vow  that  he 
would  make  the  minion  feel  **  the  black  dog's  teeth." 


these  conditions  were  softened  into  the  important 
principle  that  the  confidence  of  Parliament  is  re- 
quired to  render  the  choice  of  public  officers  agree- 
able to  the  Constitution.'    The  king  had  once  more 


Even  the  queen  was  so  disgusted  with  this  man's   confirmed  the  great  charter,  the  preceding  year, 
predominancy,  that  she  sent  complaints  to  the  king,    before   going  to  the  north,  but  now  a  new  and 
her  father,  and  conceived  an  aversion  to  her  hus-   important  provision  was  introduced  respecting  the 
>  PftckinftoB,  ia  L«hmd*t  CoUflct.— Walniif .  j  ^  Sir  Jabwi  Mackintoth. 
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meeting  of  Parliament:  —  **  Forasmuch  as  many 
people  be  aggrieved  by  the  king^s  ministers  against 
right,  in  respect  to  which  grievances  no  one  can 
recover  without  a  common  parliament,  we  do  ordain 
that  the  king  shall  hold  a  parliament  once  a  year, 
or  twice  if  need  be."  More  for  the  sake  of  his 
favorite  than  from  any  other  motive,  Edward  made 
n  show  of  resistance  to  several  of  these  ordinances, 
l)ut  he  was  compelled  to  yield,  and  he  affixed  his 
signature  to  them  all  in  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber. On  the  1st  of  November  following,  after  many 
tears,  he  took  leave  of  Gaveston,  who  retired  to 
Flanders,  with  royal  letters  warmly  recommending 
him  to  the  duke  and  duchess.  The  king,  who  was 
not  incapable  of  a  certain  cunning,  then  dissolved 
the  Parliament,  and,  without  betraying  his  inten- 
tions, cautiously  retired  to  the  noith,  where  he 
hoped  to  collect  an  army  that  would  stand  for  him. 
At  York,  in  less  than  two  months  from  his  last 
departure,  Gaveston  was  again  with  his  royal  mas- 
ter, who  made  him  a  new  grant  of  all  his  estates 
and  honors.  But  the  career  of  the  favorite  was 
now  drawing  to  its  close.  The  barons,  headed  by 
the  great  Earl  of  Lancaster,  the  king^s  cousin,  fell 
suddenly  upon  the  royal  party  at  Newcastle.  Ed- 
ward had  time  to  escape,  and  he  sailed  away  on 


board  a  vessel  with  Gaveston,  leaving  his  beautiful 
wife  behind  him  with  the  greatest  indiffereace. 
Lancaster  caused  the  queen  to  be  treated  with  all 
respect,  and  then  marched  to  lay  siege  to  Scarbor- 
ough Castle,  into  which  the  favorite  had  thrown 
himself,  trusting  to  be  able  to  hold  out  until  the 
king,  who  had  gone  from  thence  to  York,  should 
return  to  his  relief  with  an  army.  The  castle  was 
not  tenable,  and  the  favorite  surrendered  on  capitu- 
lation on  the  19th  of  May,  1312,  to  "Joseph  the 
Jew,"  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who,  with  Lord  Hennr 
Percy,  pledged  his  faith  that  no  harm  should  happen 
to  him,  and  that  he  should  be  confined  in  his  own 
castle  of  Wallingford.  From  Scarborough  he  trav- 
eled, under  the  escort  of  Pembroke,  as  far  as  Ded- 
ington,  near  Banbury,  and  here  the  earl  left  him 
for  a  night  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  countess,  who  was 
in  that  neighborhood.  Gaveston  appears  to  have 
had  no  foreboding  of  his  fate  :  on  the  following  morn- 
ing he  was  ordered  to  dress  speedily :  he  obeyed 
and  descended  to  the  court-yard,  where,  to  his  con- 
fusion, he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the 
*»  black  dog  of  Ardenne," — the  grim  Earl  of  War- 
wick,— who  was  attended  by  a  large  force.  They 
put  him  on  a  mule,  and  carried  hinl,  with  shouts  of 
triumph,  to  Warwick  Castle,  where  his  entrance 


Warwick  Castle  ;  Ginr*t  Tower.* 


was  announced  by  a  crash  of  martial  music.  In 
the  castle-hall  a  hurried  council,  composed  of  the 
earls  of  Lancaster,  Hereford,  and  Arundel,  and 
other  chiefe,  sate  upon  the  prisoner.  A  proposal 
was  made,  or  a  hint  was  offered,  that  no  blood  should 
be  shed ;  but  a  voice  rung  through  the  hall, — **  You 
have  caught  the  fox ;  if  you  let  him  go  you  will  have 
to  hunt  him  again.'*     This  death-note  had  its  effect ; 


the  capitulation  of  Scarborough  was  foully  disre- 
garded, and  it  was  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the 
unhappy  man  in  conformity  with  the  ordinance 
passed  by  Parliament  for  his  last  exile.  He  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  »*  old  hog," — the  Earl  of 
Lancaster, — whom  he  now  called  ♦*  gentle  lord ;" 
but  there  was  no  mercy  there.  They  hurried  him 
at  once  to  Blacklow-hill,  a  gentle  knoll  a  mile  or  two 


So  called  after  the  ninth  earl,  < 


The  Black  Doer  of  Ardenne,"  of  the  history ;  though  there  wae  also  a  fanoons  Gny  Earl  of  Warwick, 
uf  another  family,  in  the  Saxon  times. 
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from  the  castle,  od  the  edge  of  the  road  that  leads 
from  Warwick  to  Coventry,  and  there,  in  view  of 
the  beautiful  windings  of  the  placid  river  Avon,  they 
struck  off  his  head.^ 

This  tragedy,  unusual  in  England  even  in  those 
tarbolent  times,  threw  the  king  into  an  agony  of 
grief;  but  when  he  dried  his  tears  he  thought  of 
revenge.  For  six  months  Edward  and  his  barons 
were  in  arms  against  each  other,  but  no  battle  took 
place,  and  a  temporary  reconciliation  was  effected 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  king  postponing  the 
gratification  of  his  vengeance  to  a  more  suitable 
opportunity.  Two  meetings  of  Parliament  (a.d. 
1313)  confirmed  and  completed  this  treaty.  The 
barons  knelt  before  the  king  in  Westminster  Hall, 
amaesties  were  published,  and  the  plate  and  jewels 
of  the  deceased  favorite  were  surrendered  to  Ed- 
ward. But  when  they  asked  him  to  declare  Gaves- 
ton  a  traitor,  he  resolutely  refused."  This  year 
Edward  took  the  field  in  something  like  earnest, 
bat  he  only  marched  to  Scotland  to  add  tlie  disgrace 
of  a  defeat  in  regular  war  to  the  other  reverses  of 
his  inglorious  reign.  While  he  had  been  occupied 
in  England  with  a  vain  struggle  to  maintain  his 
obnoxious  favorite,  the  Scottish  patriots  had  entirely 
undermined  the  fabric  of  his  able  father's  ambition. 

Ever  since  the  death  of  Edward  1.  the  English 
dominion  in  the  greater  part  of  Scotland  had  been 
little  more  than  nominal.  The  progress  of  Bruce 
in  liberating,  the  country  had  been  continued  and 
steady;  and,  although  something  had  on  different 
occasions  been  attempted,  little  or  nothing  had  been 
done  by  the  indolent  and  incapable  prince  who  now 
occupied  the  English  throne  to  counteract  his  able 
and  persevering  efforts  for  the  establishment  and 
consolidation  of  his  authority.  We  roust  content  our- 
selves with  noticing  briefly  the  principal  events  that 
bad  marked  the  contest  up  to  the  time  at  which  we 
are  now  arrived.  Edward,  on  returning  home  in  the 
autumn  of  1307,  had  left  the  war  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Earl  of  Richmond,  upon  whom  he  conferred  the 
office  of  Guardian  of  Scotland,  and  who  was  sup- 
ported by  that  part  of  the  nation  which  was  opposed 
to  Brace's  assumption  of  the  crown.  The  latter, 
therefore,  had  both  an  English  and  a  Scottish,  both 
a  foreign  and  a  domestic  enemy,  to  contend  with. 
The  great  body  of  his  countrymen  soon  became 
warmly  attached  to  his  cause ;  but  in  some  districts 
even  the  popular  feeling  was  hostile,  and  a  power- 
ful faction  of  the  nobility  was  arrayed  in  determined 
resistance  to  his  pretensions.  For  the  present  at 
least,  and  until  they  should  have  attained  their  im- 
mediate object  of  putting  him  down,  this  party  pro- 
fessed to  be  in  the  English  interest,  and  acted  in 
concert  with  Edward's  officers.  Most  of  the  places 
of  strength  throughout  the  kingdom  were  also  in 
the  hands  of  the  English.  In  these  circumstances 
the  course  which  Bruce  appears  to  have  laid  down 
for  himself  was  to  avoid  a  general  action  as  long  as 
possible,  to  keep  his  enemies  divided  by  constantly 
occupying  their  attention  at  various  points  at  the 
Mme  moment,  and  so  to  give  himself  the  chance  of 

1  Rjmer. — WaliinsT' — Knjfhtmi. 

s  Rjmer.—Waliinr.— Statutes  7th  Ed.  11. 


cutting  them  off  in  detail,  while  in  the  mean  time 
he  overran  and  ravaged  in  succession  those  parts  of 
the  country  that  refused  to  submit  to  his  authority, 
and  seized  every  favorable  opportunity  of  reducing 
the  castles  and  other  strongholds.  Most  of  these 
that  he  recovered  he  immediately  dismantled :  they 
were  of  no  use,  and  would  only  have  been  an  incum- 
brance to  him,  with  the  national  feeling  in  his  favor, 
and  it  was  by  their  occupation  chiefly  that  the  Eng- 
lish had  ever  been  enabled  to  maintain  their  power 
for  any  length  of  time  in  the  country. 

The  severe  bodily  exertion  and  fatigue,  and  the 
still  more  trying  accumulation  of  mental  distresses 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected  since  the  com- 
mencement of  his  great  enterprise,  had  been  too 
much  even  for  his  heroic  heart  and  iron  frame,  and 
had  reduced  Bruce  by  the  spring  of  1308  to  a  state 
of  debility  from  which  it  had  begun  to  be  feared 
that  he  would  not  recover.  On  the  22d  of  May  the 
royal  force  was  encountered  near  Inverury,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  by  a  numerous  force  under  the 
command  of  Mowbray,  an  Englishman,  and  John 
Comyn,  the  Earl  of  Buchan.  At  this  time  Bruce, 
it  is  affirmed,  was  not  able  to  rise  without  assistance 
from  his  couch,  but  he  nevertheless  desired  to  be 
set  on  horseback,  though  he  was  only  enabled  to 
keep  his  seat  by  being  supported  on  each  side.  In 
this  state  he  led  his  men  to  the  charge ;  the  enemy 
was  put  to  flight,  and  pursued  with  great  slaughter 
for  many  miles;  and  if  we  may  believe  Bruce's 
poetical  historian,  Barbour,  the  king  was  restored 
to  health  by  the  excitement  of  this  day.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  story  to  entitle  us  to  reject  it  as 
incredible. 

Soon  after  this  the  people  of  Aberdeen  rose  and 
stormed  the  castle  there,  put  the  English  garrison 
to  the  sword,  and  razed  the  fortress  to  the  ground. 
An  English  force  immediately  marched  against  the 
town,  but  the  citizens  finished  their  exploit  by  like- 
wise encountering  and  defeating  this  new  enemy. 
With  the  savage  spirit  which  the  character  of  the 
war  had  engendered,  the  victors  gave  no  quarter, 
but  slew  every  man  who  fell  into  their  hands. 
Edward  I.,  indeed,  had  already  set  the  example  of 
executing  his  prisoners,  and  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  other  side  would  fail  to  follow  the 
same  course.  The  capture  of  the  castle  of  Aber- 
deen was  speedily  followed  by  that  of  the  castle  of 
Forfar;  it  was  surprised  by  escalade  during  the 
night ;  and  here  also  the  English  by  whom  it  was 
garrisoned,  and  of  whom  the  number  was  consider- 
able, were  all  massacred,  and  the  fortifications  de- 
stroyed. 

There  were  two  districts  of  the  kingdom  where 
the  opposition  to  Bruce  was  especially  strong — that 
of  Galloway,  the  turbulent  inhabitants  of  which 
had  never  yet  been  thoroughly  reconciled  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Scottish  kings,  and  were  beside 
attached  by  a  sort  of  national  connection  to  the 
Baliol  family  through  their  ancient  lords;  and  the 
country  of  Lorn  in  Argyleshire,  the  chief  of  which, 
AUaster  (or  Alexander)  Mac  Dougal  (often  called 
AUaster  of  Argyle)  had,  as  mentioned  above,  mar- 
ried an  aunt  of  Comyn,  whom  Bruce  had  slain,  and 
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was  consequently-  one  of  the  fiercest  enemies  of  the 
latter.  In  the  course  of  this  sammer  both  these 
districts  were  overrun,  and  for.  the  present  reduced 
to  subjection,  the  former  by  Bruce's  brother  £d^ 
ward,  the  latter  by  the  king  himself. 

Meanwhile  the  measures  of  the  English  govern- 
ment were  characterised  by  all  the  evidences  of 
distracted  councils,  and  of  the  decay  of  the  national 
spirit  and  power  under  the  inefficient  rule  of  the 
new  king.  Almost  every  quarter  of  a  year  saw  the 
substitutbn  of  a  new  guardian  or  chief  governor 
for  Scotland;  but  none  of  these  changes  brought 
any  change  of  fortune  to  the  English  arms.  .  The 
ooiiiitry  generally  was  under  subjection  to  Bruce ; 
and  whenever  he  encountered  any  military  force, 
whether  composed  of  Scots  or  of  English,  he  was 
sure  to  put  tiiem  to  flight.  At  last,  in  the  spring 
of  1309,  a  truce  was  arranged  by  the  mediation  of 
the  King  of  France.  Hostilities,  however,  were 
not.  long  suspended.  The  English  charged  the 
Scots  with  having  violated  the  truce;  but  it  is 
probable  that,  in  the  embittered  state  of  feeling 
between  the  two  parties,  irregular  aggressions  were 
soon  made  by  individuals  on  both  sides.  In  the  end 
of  the  year,  by  a  second  intervention  of  the  French 
king,  the  negotiations  were  renewed,  and  another 
truce  appears  to  have  been  concluded  in  the  year 
1310.  But  this  also  was  soon  broken  by  one  party 
or  by  both.  In  the  state  to  which  affairs  were 
reduced,  which  threatened  to  sweep  away  the  last 
vestiges  of  the  English  audiority  if  some  great  eifort 
were  not  made,  Edward  II.  at  last  prepared  to 
proceed  to  Scotland,  and  take  the  field  in  person 
against  the  insurgents.  Probably,  however,  his 
principal  motive,  as  has  been  hinted  above,  for  this 
apparent  exertion  of  vigor  was,  that  he  might 
escape  along  with  his  favorite  out  of  the  observation 
of  the  Committee  of  Ordainers,  which  the  Parlia- 
ment had  recently  set  over  him.  He  entered  Scot- 
land about  the  end  of  September,  but,  after  leading 
his  army  about  from  place  to  place  over  the  border 
counties  for  some  weeks  without  achieving  anything, 
he  returned  to  Berwick,  and,  taking  up  his  quarters 
there,  remained  inactive  for  nearly  nine  months. 
Bruce  and  his  adherents,  he  afterward  boasted  in  a 
letter  to  the  Pope,  lay  lurking  in  their  coverts,  all 
the  time  he  was  in  the  country,  after  the  man- 
ner of  foxes.^  He  certainly,  at  any  rate,  did  not 
set  about  unkenneling  them  with  much  ardor. 
Edward  returned  to  England  in  the  end  of  July, 
1311 ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Bruce  made  an 
irruption  into  Durham,  and  suffered  his  soldiers  to 
wreak  their  vengeance  on  that  unfortunate  district 
by  a  week  of  unrestrained  plunder  and  the  most 
merciless  devastation.  Bringing  them  back  loaded 
with  spoil,  he  next  led  them  to  attack  the  castle  of 
Perth,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  fortresses 
which  the  English  still  held.  After  a  siege  of  six 
weeks,  it  was  taken  in  the  beginning  of  January, 
1312,  by  an  assault  during  the  night,  gallantly  led 
by  the  king  himself.  He  was,  Barbour  says,  the 
second  person  that  mounted  the  wall.  Edward 
now  attempted,  but  without  success,  to  negotiate 
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another  truce,  and  even  solicited  the  inferveotioii 
of  the  Pope.  But,  instead  of  listening  to  these 
overtures,  Bruce  agiun  invaded  England,  boroed 
the  towns  of  Hexham  and  Corbridge,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  city  of  Durham^  afterward  penetrated 
to  Chester,  and,  although  he  was  repulsed  in  an 
assault  upon  Carlisle,  only  consented  to  retorn 
across  the  border  upon  the  four  northern  conatieB 
purchasing  a  truce  from  him  by  a  payment  of  two 
thousand  pounds  each.  Not  long  after  he  aneceeded 
in  making  himself  master  of  the  castle  of  Dumfries, 
and  of  those  of  Bntel  and  Dalswinton  in  Galtowaj— 
the  former  a  seat  of  the  Baliols,  the  latter  of  the 
Comyns.  On  the  7th  of  March,  1313,  the  im- 
portant castle  of  Roxburgh  was  suddenly  taken  by 
assault;  a  party  under  the  command  of  Bnice*i 
friend  Douglas  having  scaled  the  wall  whHe  the 
English  garrison  wero  enjoying  the  reveliy  of  the 
carnival.  On  the  14th  of  the  same  month  that  of 
Edinburgh,  which  had  for  some  time  been  block- 
aded by  Bruce's  nephew  Randolph, .  now  created 
Earl  of  Moray,  was  taken  in  a  similar  manner  by  a 
party  of  thirty  men,  whom  Randolph  headed,  and 
who  made  their  way  at  midnight  up  the  precipitooi 
rock,  on  which  the  castle  stands,  by  a  secret  path, 
along  which  they  were  guided  by  a  man  who  had 
resided  in  the  fortress  in  his  youth,  and  had  been 
wont  to  descend  by  that  intricate  and  perik>os 
access  to  visit  a  girl  with  whom  he  was  in  love. 
When  the  assailants  had  by  this  means  reached 
the  foot  of  the  castle  wall,  and  had  sat  down  te 
take  breath,  a  soldier  on  the  ramparts,  caUing  out 
«•  Away !  I  see  you  well  !*'  threw  down  a  stone  to 
the  spot  where  they  were;  but  they  remained 
motionless ;  and  the  man  walked  away.  In  a  few 
minutes  Randolph  and  his  men,  having  fixed  their 
ladder  of  rope,  were  on  the  top  of  the  wall.  A 
desperate  conflict  ensued;  but  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  garrison  did  not  compensate  for  the  confhsion 
into  which  they  were  thrown  by  so  sudden  a  sui> 
prise,  and,  afbsr  the  governor  himself  had  fallen 
in  the  tnSUe^  they  surrendered  at  discretion.  The 
castle  was  afterward  demolished.  It  appears  to 
have  been  likevrise  about  this  time,  altliongh  the 
event  is  placed  earlier  in  the  common  accounts,  that 
the  castle  of  Linlithgow  was  surprised  by  a  strata* 
gem,  which  might  almost  be  supposed  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  classic  tale  of  the  Trojan  horse, 
but  of  which  the  contrivance  as  well  as  the  conduct 
is  attributed  to  a  poor  countryman  named  William 
Binnock  or  Binny.  A  par^  of  Scottish  soldiers 
having  been  previously  placed  in  ambush  near  the 
gate,  Binny  introduced  eight  men  into  the  fort  by 
concealing  them  in  a  waggon-load  of  hay  which  he 
had  been  employed  to  bring  in:  as  soon  as  the 
waggon  had  reached  the  middle  of  the  gateway  he 
cut  the  traces  l^  which  the  oxen  were  fastened  to 
it,  when  the  men  immediately  leaped  out;  in  an 
instant,  while  the  position  of  the  waggon  prevented 
the  portcullis  from  being  let  down,  the  guard  was 
overpowered,  and  the  drawbridge,  which  had  been 
raised,  was  again  lowered;  the  party  of  soldierF, 
then  rushing  in,  easily  mastered  the  garrison,  and 
put  them  to  the  sword.    This  same  year  Cumber- 
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ignd  was  Bgun  ravaged  by  Bruce,  who  then  crossiog 
over  to  Man,  defeated  a  force  which  the  gorernor 
brought  oat  to  oppose  him,  took  the  castle  of  Rossin 
by  storm,  and  effected  the  complete  redaction  of 
the  island. 

While  the  king  was  absent  on  this  expedition, 
Edward  Bruce  had  made  himself  master  of  the 
csides  of  Dnndee  and  Rutherglen,  and  he  had 
beeo  lor  some  weeks  engaged  in  besieging  that  of 
Stirling,  always  of  chief  importance  as  the  key  to 
the  whole  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  now 
almost  the  only  considerable  place  of  strength  which 
the  English  still  held  in  Scotland.  After  a  gallant 
defsDce  the  governor,  Philip  de  Mowbray,  offered 
to  surrender  if  not  relieved  by  the  Feast  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  (the  24th  of  June)  in  the  following 
year;  and  this  proposal  Edward  Bruce,  without 
coasnlting  his  brother,  accepted.  It  was  an  agree- 
ment, all  the  advantages  of  which  seem  to  have 
been  on  one  side;  for  it  imposed  an  inaction  of 
many  months  upon  the  Scots,  during  the  whole  of 
which  time  the  castle  would  be  in  security,  and  the 
King  of  England  would  have  abundant  leisure  to 
make  the  most  efficient  arrangements  for  its  relief. 
Brace  expressed  the  highest  displeasure  when  the 
treaty  was  made  known  to  him ;  but  he  resolved, 
aevertheless,  to  abide  by  it.  Every  effort  was  now 
made  on  both  sides  in  preparation  for  a  crisis  which 
it  was  felt  would  bp  decisive.  King  Edward,  be- 
side ordering  a  fleet  to  be  fitted  out  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  land  forces,  summoned  all  the  military 
power  of  England  to  meet  him  at  Berwick  on  the 
11th  of  June,  and  also  called  to  his  aid  both  his 
Eoglish  subjects  in  Ireland  and  many  of  the  native 
Irish  chieft.  That  day,  accordingly,  saw  assembled 
at  the  place  of  rendezvous  perhaps  the  most  mag- 
nificent army  that  our  warlike  land  had  ever  yet 
•ent  forth;  its  numbers  are  asserted  by  the  best 
aothorities  to  have  exceded  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  including  a  body  of  forty  thousand  cavalry,  of 
whom  three  thousand  were  clad  in  complete  armor, 
both  man  and  horse.  At  the  head  of  this  mighty 
array  Edward  took  his  course  into  Scotland,  advan- 
cing by  the  east  coast  to  Edinburgh,  from  which, 
tnmiog  his  face  westward,  he  proceeded  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Forth  toward  Stirling.  Bruce, 
meanwhile,  had  collected  his  forces  in  the  forest 
called  die  Torwood,  midway  between  that  place 
and  Falkirk ;  they  amounted  to  scarce  forty  thou- 
sand fighting  men,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  on  foot. 
When  the  English  approached,  the  King  of  Scots 
drew  up  his  little  army  immediately  to  the  south  of 
Stirling,  in  a  field  then  known  by  the  name  of  the 
New  Paris,  which,  partly  broken  with  wood,  was  in 
■ome  parts  encompassed  by  a  marsh,  and  had  run- 
nmg  along  one  side  of  it  the  rivulet  of  Bannockburn, 
between  woody  banks  of  considerable  depth  and 
•teepness.  He  arranged  his  men  in  four  divisions, 
three  of  which  formed  a  front  line  facing  the  south- 
east, from  which  direction  the  enemy  Was  approach- 
ing, so  that  the  right  wing  rested  on  the  brook  of 
Bannock,  and  the  left  extended  toward  the  town  of 
Stffling.  It  was  a  position  chosen  with  consummate 
skill ;  for  whUe  obstacles,  partly  natural,  partly  arti- 


ficial, secured  either  flank  from  being  turned,  the 
space  in  front  was.  at  the  same  time  so  narrow  and 
impeded  as  to  be  calculated  in  a  great  measure  to 
deprive  a  very  numerous  hostile  force  of  the  advan*^ 
tage  of  its  numerical  superiority.  On  his  most 
assailable  quarter,  his  left  wing,  or  the  northeastern 
extremity  of  his  line  of  battle,  Bruce  had  caused  a 
great  many  pits  to  be  dug,  about  three  feet  in  depthr 
and  then  to  be  covered  over  with  brushwood  and 
sod,  so  as  not  to  be  easily  perceptible ;  they  might, 
says  Barbour,  be  likened  to  a  honeycomb ;  according 
to  another  account,  sharp  stakes  were  also  fixed  in 
the  pits.  Of  the  three  divisions  thus  dravm  up, 
Bruce  gave  the  command  of  that  forming  the  right 
wing  to  his  brother  Edward ;  of  that  forming  the 
left  to  Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray ;  of  the  centre  to 
Sir  James  Douglas  and  Walter  the  Steward ;  the 
fourth  division,  composed  of  the  men  of  Argyle,  the 
islanders,  and  his  own  vassals  of  Carrick,  formed  a 
reserve,  which  was  stationed  in  the  rear,  and  of 
which  he  himself  took  charge. 

On  Sunday,  the  23d  of  June,  intelligence  was 
received  that  the  English  were  at  hand.  Barbour 
has  painted  the  day  as  one  bright  with  sunshine^ 
which,  falling  upon  the  burnished  armor  of  King 
Edward's  troops,  made  the  land  seem  all  in  a  glow, 
while  banners  right  fairly  floating,  and  pennons  wav- 
ing in  the  wind,  added  to  the  splendor  of  the  scene. 
When  he  came  within  sight  of  the  Scots,  and  per* 
ceived  how  they  were  planted,  Edward,  detaching 
eight  hundred  horse,  sent  them  forward  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  to  endeavor  to  gain 
the  castle  by  making  a  circuit  on  the  other  side  of 
some  rising  grounds  to  the  northeast  of  Bruce's  left 
wing.  Thus  sheltered  from  observation,  they  had 
already  passed  the  Scottish  Hue,  when  Bruce  him-» 
self  was  the  first  to  perceive  them.  •«  Randolph !" 
he  cried,  riding  up  to  his  nephew,  **a  rose  has  fiiUen 
from  your  chaplet — ^you  have  suffered  the  enemy  to 
pass  !*'  It  was  still  possible  to  intercept  CliflSord  and 
his  horse.  Randolph  instanUy  set  out  to  throw  him- 
self at  every  hazard  between  them  and  the  castle : 
to  prevent  this,  the  English  wheeled  round  and 
charged  him ;  but  he  had  drawn  up  .his  men  in  a 
circle,  with  their  backs  to  each  other,  and  their  long 
spears  protruded  all  round,  and  they  not  only  stood 
the  onset  firmly,  but  repelled  it  with  the  slaughter 
of  many  of  their  assailants.  Still  they  contended 
against  fearful  odds,  for  the  English  were  not  only 
mounted,  but  greatly  superior  to  them  in  number ; 
and,  seeing  the  jeopardy  of  his  friend,  Douglas  re- 
quested to  be  allowed  to  go  and  succor  him.  **  You 
shall  not  move  from  your  ground,"  replied  Bruce ; 
*«  let  Randolph  extricate  himself  as  he  best  may." 
But  at  length  Douglas  could  no  longer  restrain  him- 
self: «»In  truth,  my  liege,"  he  cried,  **I  cannot 
stand  by  and  see  Randolph  perish ;  with  your  leave, 
I  must  aid  him ;"  and  so,  extorting  from  the  king  a 
reluctant  consent,  he  hastened  fonnrard.  But,  as 
he  drew  near,  he  perceived  that  the  English  were 
already  giving  way :  «« Halt !"  he  cried  to  his  follow- 
ers ;  **  let  us  not  diminish  the  glory  of  these  brave 
men !"— and  he  did  not  go  up  to  his  friend  till  the 
latter  had,  alone  and  unaided,  compelled  the  Eng- 
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lish  captain  to  retire  in  confufiion  with  hia  shattered 
force,  and  relinquish  his  attempt.  Meanwhile,  be- 
fore this  afiiur  had  yet  been  decided,  a  brilliant 
achievement  of  Brnce  himself,  performed  in  full  view 
of  both  armies,  had  raised  the  hopes  of  his  country- 
men with  another  good  omen.  He  was  riding  in 
front  of  his  troops  on  a  little  palfrey,  but  with  his 
battle-axe  in  his  hand  and  a  crown  of  gold  over  his 
steel  helmet,  when  an  English  knight,  Henry  de 
Bohun,  or  Boone,  mounted  on  a  heavy  war-horse, 
and  armed  at  all  points,  recognizing  the  Scottish 
king,  galloped  forward  to  attack  him.  Instead  of 
retiring  from  the  unequal  encounter,  Bruce  turned 
to  meet  his  assailant,  and,  dextrously  parrying  his 
spear,  in  the  next  instant,  with  one  blow  of  his  battle- 
axe,  clefb  his  skull  and  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet. 

Although  the  two  armies  were  so  near,  the  Eng- 
lish did  not  venture  upon  the  attack  that  night.  But 
next  morning,  soon  after  break  of  day,  their  van,  led 
by  the  earls  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford,  advanced 
at  full  gallop  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  Scots,  while 
the  main  body  of  the  army,  which  had  been  drawn 
up  in  nine  divisions,  foUowed  in  a  long  close  column 
under  the  conduct  of  Edward  himself.  The  shock 
did  not  break  the  Scottish  line ;  and  successive  repe- 
titions of  the  charge  were  more  disastrous  to  the  as- 
sailants than  to  the  firm  phalanx  against  which  their 
impetuous  squadron  was  broken  at  every  collision. 
From  the  advantages  of  their  position,  also,  the  other 
divisions  of  the  Scots  were  soon  enabled  to  take  part 
in  the  contest.  Randolph  pushed  forward  with  his 
men,  till,  as  Barbour  expresses  it,  their  compara- 
tively small  body  was  surrounded  and  lost  amid  the 
English,  as  if  it  had  plunged  into  the  sea ;  Douglas 
and  the  steward  also  came  up ;  and  thus  the  battle 
became  general  along  the  whole  length  of  the  Scot- 
tish front  line.  Of  the  English  army,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  greater  part  appears  never  to  have  been 
engaged.  A  strong  body  of  archers,  however,  by 
whom  the  attack  of  the  cavalry  was  supported,  did 
great  execution,  till  Bruce  directed  Sir  Robert  Keith, 
the  marshal,  at  the  head  of  a  small  detachment  of 
horse,  to  make  a  circuit  by  the  right,  and  come  upon 
them  in  flank.  The  bowmen,  who  had  no  weapons 
hy  which  they  could  maintain  a  fight  at  close  quar- 
ters, gave  way  before  this  sudden  assault  like  an  un- 
armed rabble,  and  spread  confusion  in  all  directions. 
Bruce  now  advanced  with  his  reserve,  and  all  the 
four  divisions  of  the  Scots  pressed  upon  the  con- 
fused and  already  wavering  multitude  of  the  Eng- 
lish. The  latter,  however,  still  stood  their  ground ; 
and  the  fortune  of  the  day  yet  hung  in  a  doubtful 
balance,  when  suddenly,  on  a  hill  behind  the  Scot- 
tish battle,  appeared  what  seemed  to  be  a  new  army. 
It  was  merely  the  crowd  of  sutlers  and  unarmed  at- 
tendants on  the  camp ;  but  it  is  probable  that  their 
sudden  apparition  was  not  made  without  the  design 
of  producing  some  such  effect  as  it  did,  since  they 
are  said  to  have  advanced  with  banners  waving,  and 
all  the  show  of  military  array.  The  sight  spread 
instant  alarm  among  the  English :  at  the  same  mo- 
ment Bruce,  raising  his  war-cry,  pressed  with  new 
fury  upon  their  failing  ranks :  his  onset,  vigorausly 
supported   by  the  other  divisions  of  the   Scottish 


army,  was  scarcely  resisted  by  the  unwieldy,  and 
now  completely  panic-struck  mass  against  which  it 
was  directed :  horse  and  foot,  in  spite  of  the  most 
energetic  exertions  of  their  leaders  to  rally  them, 
alike  gave  way,  and  fled  in  the  wildest  disorder. 
Many,  trying  to  escape  across  the  river,  were  driven 
into  its  waters  and  drowned ;  many  more  fell  under 
the  battle-axes  of  their  pursuers.  Among  the  slain 
were  twenty-seven  of  the  rank  of  barons  and  ban- 
nerets, including  the  king's  nephew,  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  and  others  of  the  chief  nobility  of  Eng- 
land. Of  knights  there  fell  two  hundred,  of  esquires 
seven  hundred,  and  of  persons  of  inferior  rank,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  not  fewer  than  thirty  thou- 
sand. The  slaughter  in  the  fight  and  the  pursuit 
together  was  undoubtedly  very  great.  A  vast  amount 
of  booty  and  many  prisoners  also  fell  into  the  hunds 
of  the  victors.  Edward  himself  with  difilculty  es- 
caped, having  been  hotly  pursued  as  far  as  Dunbar, 
a  place  sixty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle,  where 
he  found  refuge  in  the  castle.  But  twenty-two 
barons  and  bannerets  and  sixty  knights  were  taken ; 
and  according  to  one  English  historian,  the  chariots, 
waggons,  and  other  carriages,  loaded  with  baggage 
and  military  stores,  that  were  obtained  by  the  Scots. 
would,  if  drawn  up  in  a  line,  have  extended  for  sixt]^* 
leagues.  On  their  side  the  loss  of  life,  which  was 
the  only  loss,  was  comparatively  inconsiderable,  and 
included  only  one  or  two  name?  of  any  note. 

This  great  victory,  in  efifect^  liberated  Scotland. 
The  castle  of  Stirling  immediately  surrendered,  ac- 
cording to  agreement.  Bothwell  Castle,  in  which 
the  Earl  of  Hereford  had  shut  himself  up,  capitula- 
ted soon  after  to  Edward  Bruce,  when  the  earl  was 
exchanged  for  the  wife,  sister,  and  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Scots,  who  had  been  detained  in  England  for 
the  last  seven  years,  and  also  for  the  Bishop  of  Glas- 
gow and  the  Earl  of  Mar.  Edward  Bruce  and 
Douglas,  then  entering  England,  ravaged  Northum- 
berland, exacted  tribute  from  Durham,  and,  after 
penetrating  as  far  as  Appleby,  returned  home,  laden 
with  plunder.  "  At  this  time,*'  says  Walsingham. 
«Hhe  English  were  so  bereaved  of  their  wonted 
intrepidity,  that  a  hundred  of  that  nation  would  have 
fled  from  two  or  three  Scotsmen.**  Two  other  de- 
structive incursions  by  the  Scots  into  the  northern 
counties  of  England  followed  in  the  autumn  of  1314 
and  the  summer  of  1315.  On  the  latter  occasion, 
they  assaulted  both  Carlisle  and  Berwick,  but  were 
defeated  in  both  attempts. 

Meanwhile,  however,  a  still  bolder  enterprise  had 
been  undertaken  and  entered  upon  by  the  ardent 
and  ambitious  brother  of  the  Scottish  king.  On  the 
2dth  of  May,  1315,  Edward  Bruce  landed  at  Carrick- 
fergus,  with  no  less  a  design  than  that  of  winning 
himself  a  crown  by  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  The 
force  which  he  brought  with  him  consisted  of  only 
six  thousand  men ;  but  he  was  joined,  on  landing,  br 
a  number  of  the  native  chiefs  of  Ulster,  with  whom 
he  had  a  previous  understanding.  The  invaders  and 
their  allies  immediately  began  to  ravage  the  posses- 
sions of  the  English  settlers ;  and  no  attempt  to  op- 
pose them  seems  to  have  been  made  for  nearly  two 
months,  in  the  course  of  which  time  they  plundered 
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tnd  bnrnt  Dondalk  and  other  towns,  and  wasted  the  I 
fturrounding  country  with  merciless  barbarity.     At , 
length,  aboat  the  end  of  July,  Richard  de  Burgh,  I 
Earl  of  Ulster,  assisted  by  some  of  the  Connaught  i 
chiefs,  marched  against  them.     The  Scots  at  first 
retreated,  but  suddenly  halting  near  Coyners  (on 
the  10th  of  September),  they  turned  round  upon 
their  pursuers  and  put  them  completely  to  the  rout, 
taking  Lord  William  Burk,  and  many  other  persons 
uf  distinction,  prisoners.     Soon  after  this,  a  small 
reinforcement  of  five  hundred  men  arrived  from 
Scotiand ;  and  the  invaders  now  proceeded  to  pene- 
trate into  the  heart  of  the  country.     They  advanced 
through  Meath  into  Kildare,  and  there  (on  the  26th 
ui*  January,  1316),  encountering  the  English  army, 
commanded  by  Edmund  Butler,  the  Justiciary  of  Ire- 
land, gained  another  brilliant  victory  over  an  enemy 
greatly  superior  to  them  in  numerical  strength.     A 
severe  famine,  however,  now  compelled  them  to 
return  to  the  north.     On  their  way  they  were  met 
at  Kenlis,  in  Meath,  by  Roger  Lord  Mortimer,  who 
thought  to  cut  off  their  retreat ;  but  this  numerous 
force  also  was  defeated  and  dispersed,  and  Morti- 
mer himself,  with  a  few  attendants,  was  glad  to 
take  refuge  in  Dublin.     The  Scottish  prince  now 
assumed  the  government  of  Ulster.     On  the  2d 
uf  May,  1316,  at  Carrickfergus,  he  was  solemnly 
crowned  King  of  Ireland ;  and  from  this  time  he 
actually  reigned  in  full  and  undisputed  sovereignty 
over  the  greater  portion  of  the  northern  province. 
The  castle  of  Carrickfergus,  after  a  long  siege,  at 
last  capitulated  in  the  beginning  of  winter.     By  this 
time  the  King  of  Scots  himself  had  come  over  to 
uke  part  in  the  war :  the  force  which  he  brought 
with  him  is  said  to  have  raised  the  entire  numbers 
of  the  Scottish  army  to  twenty  thousand  men.     Thus 
btrengthened  the  invaders  again  set  out  for  the  south, 
hdvaDcing  right  upon  the  capital.     They  failed,  how- 
ever, in  their  attempt  to  reduce  Dublin :  the  citi- 
zens, after  setting  fire  to  the  suburbs,  which  might 
have  sheltered  their  assailants,  set  about  their  de- 
fence with  such  determination,  that  after  some 
weeks  the  Scots  raised  the  siege.     It  is  probable 
that  the  want  of  provisions  compelled  them  to  re- 
move.   As  they  had  already,  however,  wasted  the 
country  behind  them,  they  proceeded  in  their  course 
iH)uthward,  till  at  length,  plundering  and  destroying 
:«d  they  proceeded,  they  had  penetrated  as  far  as 
the  town  of  Limerick.     Perhaps  they  hoped  that 
^hey  might  here  be  joined  by  some  of  the  chiefs  of 
Manster  and  Connaught ;  but  if  they  entertained 
any  such  expectation,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  gratified.     The  difficulties  of  their  position 
roust  now  have  been  very  serious :  they  were  a 
handful  of  foreigners,  with  many  miles  of  a  hostile 
country  between   them  and   the   nearest  spot  on 
which  they  could  take  up  a  secure  station ;  famine 
Was  staring  them  in  the  face ;  indeed  they  were 
reduced  to  feed  upon  their  horses,  and  want  and 
disease  were  already  beginning  to  thin  their  ranks. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  that  an  English  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men  was  assembled  at  Kilkenny  to 
uppoie  thehr  passage,  they  contrived  to  extricate 
'hemselves  from  all   these   perils  and  embarrnss- 


ments,  and,  by  the  beginning  of  May,  1317,  the  two 
brothers  had  made  their  way  back  to  Ulster,  after 
having  thus  overrun  the  country  from  nearly  one 
extremity  to  the  other,  without  encountering  any 
efifective  opposition  either  from  the  native  Irish  or 
their  English  masters. 

The  EngUsh,  however,  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  absence  of  the  King  of  Scots  from  his  own 
dominions  to  make  several  attempts  to  renew  the 
war  there.  In  the  south,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  a 
Gascon  knight,  named  Edmond  de  Cailand,  who 
was  governor  of  Berwick,  and  Sir  Ralph  Neville, 
were  successively  defeated  by  Sir  James  Douglas. 
Soon  after  a  force  which  had  made  a  descent  at 
Inverkeithing,  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  was  driven  back 
by  the  gallantry  of  Sinclair,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld, 
*'the  King's  Bishop,'*  as  he  used  afterward  to  be 
called,  in  memory  of  Bruce*s  expression  when  he 
was  told  of  the  exploit,  "  Sinclair  shall  be  my  bishop.*' 
The  Pope  now  interfered,  and  attempted  to  compel 
a  truce  between  the  two  countries;  but  as  he 
evaded  giving  Bruce  the  title  of  king,  the  latter 
would  enter  into  no  negotiation;  and  when  the 
papal  truce  was  proclaimed,  he  declined  paying 
any  regard  to  it.  On  the  28th  of  March,  1318,  the 
important  town  of  Berwick  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Scots :  they  were  admitted  into  the  place  by 
the  treachery  of  one  of  the  English  guards.  The 
castle,  also,  soon  after  surrendered  to  Bruce,  who 
followed  up  these  successes  by  two  invasions  of 
England,  in  the  first  of  which  his  army  took  the 
castles  of  Work,  Harbottle,  and  Mitford,  in  North- 
umberland; and,  in  the  second,  penetrated  into 
Yorkshire,  burnt  Northallerton,  Boroughbridge, 
Scarborough,  and  Skipton,  and  forced  the  people 
of  Rippon  to  buy  them  oflf  by  a  payment  of  a  thou- 
sand marks.  They  then  returned  home  laden  with 
booty,  and,  as  the  Chronicler  of  Lanercost  expresses 
it,  **  driving  their  prisoners  before  them  like  flocks 
of  sheep." 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  however,  the 
career  of  Edward  Bruce  in  Ireland  was  suddenly 
brought  to  a  close.  Scarcely  anything  is  known  ot 
the  course  of  events  for  a  period  of  about  a  year 
and  a  half;  but  on  the  5th  of  October,  1318,  the 
Scottish  prince  engaged  the  English  at  Fagher. 
near  Dundalk,  and  sustained  a  complete  defeat. 
He  himself  was  one  of  two  thousand  Scots  that 
were  left  dead  upon  the  field.  Only  a  small  rem- 
nant, consisting  principally  of  the  men  of  Carrick. 
made  good  their  escape  to  Scotland.  This  is  said 
to  have  been  the  nineteenth  battle  which  Edward 
Bruce  fought  in  the  country,  and  till  now,  accord- 
ing to  Barbour,  he  had  been  always  victorious ;  but 
one  hour  sufficed  to  destroy  all  that  three  years  had 
set  up :  the  fabric  of  the  Scottish  dominion  in  Ire- 
land passed  away  wholly  and  forever,  leaving  scarce 
a  trace  that  it  had  ever  been. 

In  the  summer  of  1319  Edward  determined  to 
make  another  effort  on  a  great  scale  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Scotland.  Having  assembled  a  numerouiH 
army  at  Newcastle,  he  marched  thence  upon  Ber- 
wick, and,  after  much  preparation,  made  his  firvt 
attack  upon  that  town  at  once  by  land  and  sen,  on 
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the  7tb  of  September.  He  was,  however,  gaUantly 
withBtood  by  the  garrison  and  the  iahabitants,  under 
the  command  of  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  and,  after 
a  long  and  fierce  contest,  repulsed  at  all  points. 
The  attempt  was  afterward  repeatedly  renewed, 
and  always  with  the  same  result.  Barbour  has 
given  a  minute  and  highly  curious  account  of  this 
siege,  in  which  all  the  resources  of  the  engineering 
science  of  the  age  were  called  into  requisition  on 
bolli  sides.  Meanwhile,  B4indolph  and  Dougks, 
at  the  head  of  a  force  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  pass- 
ing into  England  by  the  West  Marches,  made  « 
dash  at  the  town  of  York,  with  the  hope  of  carry- 
ing off  Edward's  queen ;  but  a  prisoner  whom  the 
English  took,  betrayed  their  scheme  just  in  time  to 
prevent  its  success.  The  Scots  then  ravaged  York- 
shire  with  a  fury  as  unresisted  as  it  was  unsparing, 
till,  on  t;he  28th  of  September,  they  were  encoun- 
tered by  a  rery  numerous,  but  in  all  other  respects 
very  inejfficient,  force,  mostly  composed  of  peasantry 
and  ecclesiastics,  under  the  command  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  at  Mitton 
on  the  Swale.  This  almost  undisciplined  rabble 
was  routed  at  once,  about  four  thousand  of  them 
being  slain,  including  three  hundred  churchmen 
wearing  their  surplices  over  their  armor.  In  allu- 
sion to  the  presence  of  so  many  shaved  crowns, 
this  battle  used  to  be  termed  the  Chapter  of  Mitton. 
The  Scots  then  continued  their  devastation  of  the 
country  unopposed.  It  appears,  from  a  record  in 
the  Fflsdera,  that  no  fewer  than  eighty-four  towns 
and  villages  in  Yorkshire  were  the  next  year  ex- 
cused from  the  usual  taxes,  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing been  burnt  and  pillaged  by  Douglas  and  Randolph 
in  this  destructive  expedition.  At  length,  Edward, 
raising  the  siege  of  Berwick,  marched  to  intercept 
them ;  but  they  Queceeded  in  eluding  him,  and  got 
back  to  Scotland  in  safety.  On  the  21st  of  Decem- 
ber, a  truce  for  two  years  was  concluded  between 
the  two  nations,  which  it  was  hoped  might  lead  to 
a  permanent  peace. 

We  now  return  to  the  course  of  domestic  affairs. 
Edward  could  not  live  without  a  favorite ;  and  almost 
the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  his  reign  is  occupied 
by  another  long  struggle  for  the  support  of  a  minion. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Gaveston  he  conceived  the 
same  unbounded  affection  for  Hugh  Despenser,  a 
young  man  who  was  first  placed  about  the  court  by 
the  Earl  of  Lancaster.  Hugh  was  an  Englishman 
bom,  and  the  son  of  an  Englishman  of  ancient  de- 
scent ;  he  was  accomplished,  brave,  and  amiable ; 
but  all  these  circumstances,  which,  except  that  of 
his  birth,  Gaveston  had  held  in  common  with  him,  did 
not  rescue  him  from  the  deadly  hatred  of  the  barons 
when  they  saw  him  suddenly  raised  above  them 
all.  Edward  married  him  to  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  put  him  in  possession 
of  immense  estates,  including  the  county  of  Glamor- 
gan and  part  of  the  Welsh  Marches.  Through  the 
favor  of  the  son  the  elder  Despenser  obtained  as 
much  or  more,  and  all  the  avenues  to  favor  and  pro- 
motion were  stopped  by  this  one  family.  In  1331, 
after  long  heart-burnings,  an  imprudent  exercise  or 
abuse  of  authority  armed  all  the  lords  of  the  marches 


against  the  two  Despensers,  whose  castlee  wers 
taken  and  burnt,  and  tiieir  movable  property  earned 
off.  Soon  after  this  outbreak,  the  Earl  of  Lancas- 
ter, who,  as  a  prince  of  the  blood,  had  considered 
himself  dishonored  by  the  promotien  of  Hugh,  his 
poor  dependent,  marched  from  the  north,  and  joined 
the  Welsh  insurgents  with  thirty-four  bacons  and 
knights,  and  a  host  of  retainers.  Having  bonnd  them 
by  an  oath  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  till  they  had 
driven  the  two  Despensers  beyond  sea^  the  great 
earl  led  Ihem  to  St.  Albans,  whence  he  dispatched 
a  peremptory  message  to  hie  cousin,  the  king. 
Edward  again  made  a  show  of  resistance  ;  end  he 
took  up  legal  ground  when  he  asserted  that  it  wouM 
not  be  proper  to  punish  the  Despensers  wi^iout 
form  of  trial.  Lancaster  marched  upon  London, 
and  occupied  the  suburbs  of  Holbom  and  Clerken- 
well.  A  few  days  aft^er,  a  pariiareent  having  as- 
sembled at  Westminster,  the  barons,  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  accused  the  Despensers  of  usurping 
the  royal  power,  of  estranging  the  king  from  his 
nobles,  of  appointing  ignorant  judges,  of  exacting 
fines ;  and  they  pronounced  a  sentence  of  perpetual 
banishment  against  both  father  and  son.  The  bish- 
ops protested  against  the  irregularity  of  this  sen- 
tence, but  the  timid  king  confirmed  it.  As  an 
instance  of  the  contempt  in  which  the  royal  author- 
ity was  at  this  time  hekl,  it  is  related,  that  when 
Queen  Isabella,  passing  on  a  journey  by  the  Lord 
Badlesmere*s  castle  of  Leeds,  in  Kent,  desired  a 
night's  lodging,  she  was  not  only  refused  admit- 
tance, but  some  of  her  attendants  were  fallen  upon 
and  killed. 

Suddenly,  however,  the  position  of  the  two  con- 
tending parties  was  reversed.  The  Despensers 
had  been  banished  in  the  month  of  August.  Jo 
October  they  returned  to  England,  encouraged  by 
a  bold  move  of  the  king,  who  toqk  and  hanged  twelve 
knights  of  the  opposite  party.'  The  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster retired  to  the  north  and  opened  a  corres- 
pondence with  tiie  Scots,  who  promised  to  send  an 
army  across  the  borders  to  his  assistance.  This 
force,  however,  did  not  appear  in  time ;  but  mean- 
while the  secret  of  the  application  for  it  transpired, 
and  inflamed  the  hearts  of  the  English  against  the 
earl — for  the  national  animosi^  was  et  its  highest 
— and  they  were  deemed  traitors  who  could  think 
of  calling  in  the  Scots  to  interfere  in  an  Eogli^ 
quarrel. 

In  1322  Lancaster  and  his  confederates  were 
suddenly  met  at  Boroughbridge  by  Sir  Simon  Ward 
and  Sir  Andrew  Harclay,  who  defended  the  bridge 
and  occupied  the  t)pposite  bank  of  the  river  vritb  s 
superior  force.  The  Earl  of  Hereford  charged  on 
foot  to  clear  the  passage ;  but  a  Welshman,  who  was 
concealed  under  the  bridge,  put  his  lance  through 
a  hole  in  the  flooring,  and  thrust  it  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earl,  who  fell  dead.  Lancaster  then  «t- 
tempted  a  ford,  but  his  men  were  driven  back  bv 
the  enemy's  archers^  who  gathered  like  clouds  in 
all  directions.  Night  interrupted  the  uneqaal  oom- 
bat,  but  in  the  morning  the  Eurl  of  Lancaster  was 
compelled  to  surrender.  He  retired  into  a  thapel 
and  looking  on  the  holy  cross,  exclaimed,  "Good 
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Lord,  I  render  myself  to  thee,  and  put  me  mto  thy 
raercy."  Many  knights  were  taken  with  him ;  and 
beside  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  five  knights  and  three 
esquires  were  killed.  The  •' common  sort"  are 
neither  named  nor  enumerated.  But  the  more 
fearful  part  of  the  battle  of  Boroughbridge  was  not 
yei  orer.  Edward's  opportunity  for  revenge  had 
urifed,  and  he  determined  that  many  others,  be- 
side his  cousin  Lancaster,  whom  he  always  sus- 
pected of  being  a  principal  mover  in  Gaveston*s 
death,  should  perish  by  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner. A  court  was  convoked  at  Pontefract,  in 
the  earPs  own  castle,  about  a  month  after  the  battle. 
It  consisted  of  six  earls  and  a  number  of  barons  of 
the  royal  party :  the  king  presided.  Lancaster  was 
accused  of  many  treasonable  practices,  and  espe- 
cially of  calling  in  the  Scots.  He  was  told  that  his 
guilt  was  so  well  proved  to  all  men,  that  he  roust 
Qot  speak  in  his  defence,  and  the  court  condemned 
him,  as  a  felon  traitor,  to  be  drawn,  hanged,  and 
<iuutered.  Froissart  says,  that  the  accusation  had 
Qo  other  foundation  than  the  malice  of  Hugh  De- 
spenser;  but  the  existence  of  original  documents 
fiilly  proves  the  earl's  intelligence  with  the  Scots. 
^t  of  respect  to  his  royal  blood,  Edward  remitted 
the  ignominious  parts  of  the  sentence :  but  his  min- 
isters heaped  every  possible  insult  on  the  earl,  and 
the  mob  were  allowed  to  pelt  him  with  mud  and 
taunt  him  as  he  was  led  to  execution,  mounted  on 
^  wretched  pony  without  saddle  or  bridle.  •*  He 
^^'*  says  Froissart,  **  a  wise  man,  and  a  holy,  and 
ho  did  afterward  many  fine  miracles  on  the  spot 
where  he  was  beheaded."  This  reputation  for 
^uictity  is  mentioned  by  several  contemporary  Eng- 
'wh  writers ;  and  it  is  eosier  for  a  modem  historian 


to  call  the  earl's  devotion  hypocrisy  than  to  prove 
it  such.  In  his  character,  adventures,  and  fate, 
Lancaster  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  EnrI 
of  Leicester,  the  leader  of  the  barons  in  the  time 
of  Henry  III.  Fourteen  bannerets  and  fourteen 
knights-bachelors  were  drawn,  hanged,  and  quar- 
tered; one  knight  was  beheaded.  »*  Never  did 
English  earth,  at  one  time,  drink  so  much  blood  of 
her  nobles,  in  so  vile  manner  shed  as  at  this ;"  and 
their  enemies,  not  contented  with  their  blood,  pro- 
cured also  the  confiscation  of  their  estates  and  in- 
heritances. In  a  parliament  held  at  York,  the 
attainders  of  the  Despenser  family  were  reversed  : 
the  father  was  created  Earl  of  Winchester,  and 
the  estates  of  the  attainted  nobles  were  lavished  on 
him  and  on  his  son,  who  became  dearer  to  his  royal 
master,  and  more  prevalent  in  all  things  than  he 
had  been  before  his  expulsion. 

Many  of  the  partisans  of  Lancaster  were  thrown 
into  prison ;  others  escaped  to  France,  where  they 
laid  the  groundwork  of  a  plan  which  soon  involved 
the  king,  his  favorite,  and  adherents  in  one  common 
ruin.^  The  arrogance  of  the  younger  Despenser, 
upon  whom  the  lesson  of  Gaveston  was  thrown 
away,  the  ill  success  of  an  expedition  into  Scotland, 
and  then  the  inroads  of  the  Scots,  who  nearly  took 
the  king  prisoner,  and  who  swept  the  whole  country 
as  far  as  the  walls  of  York,  kept  up  a  continual 
irritation,  and  prepared  men's  minds  for  the  worst. 
On  the  30th  of  May,  1323,  Edward  wisely  put  an  end 
to  a  ruinous  war  which  had  lasted  for  twenty-three 
years.  He  agreed  with  Bruce  for  a  suspension  of 
arms,  which  was  to  last  thirteen  years,  and  which 

»  Rymer. — Knyghton.—Waltlnf.—Froiiiart.— Speed.— Palgrnre,— 
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was  Dot  to  be  iDterrupted  by  the  death  of  either  or  of 
both  of  the  contracting  parties ;  but  the  inestimable 
blessing  of  peace  was  not  unaccompanied  by  a  sense 
of  national  disgrace,  for,  ever  since  the  successes  of 
Edward  I.,  the  hopes  of  the  English  had  been  high 
and  absolute,  and  after  such  immense  sacrifices, 
they  now  saw  themselves  obliged  to  recognize,  in 
fact  if  not  in  express  terms,  the  independence  of 
the  Scots.  Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty, 
the  king  was  alarmed  by  a  conspiracy  to  cut  off  the 
elder  Despenser,  and  then  by  a  bold  attempt  to 
liberate  some  of  the  captives  made  at  Borough- 
bridge  from  their  dungeons.  This  attempt  failed ; 
but  the  roost  important  of  those  prisoners  effected 
his  escape  by  other  means.  This  was  Roger  Mor- 
timer, who  had  twice  been  condemned  for  treason, 
and  who  was  then  lying  under  sentence  of  death 
in  the  Tower  of  London.  His  adventure  resembled 
that  of  Ralph  Flambard,  in  the  time  of  Henry  I. 
He  made  his  guards  drink  deeply  of  wine,  into 
which  he  had  thrown  some  narcotic  drug:  while 
they  slept  a  sound  s)eep,  he  broke  through  the  wall 
of  his  dungeon,  and  got  into  the  kitchen,  where  he 
found  or  made  a  ladder  of  ropes :  he  climbed  up 
the  chimney,  lowered  himself,  and  contrived  to  pass 
the  sentries  without  being  obsei-ved.  Under  the 
Tower  walls  he  found  a  wherry,  and  this  enabled 
him  to  cross  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Thames, 
where  some  faithful  servants  were  in  attendance 
with  good  horses.  He  rode  with  all  speed  to  the 
coast  of  Hampshire,  and  there  he  embarked  for 
France. 

Charles  le  Bel,  a  brother  to  Isabella,  Queen  of 
England,  was  now  seated  on  the  French  throne.^ 
Differences  had  existed  for  some  time  between  him 
and  his  brother-in-law,  Edward ;  and  the  intrigues 
of  the  suffering  Lancaster  party  contributed  to 
drive  matters  to  extremities.  The  manifestos  of 
Charles  scarcely  merit  attention — as  far  as  the  two 
kings  were  concerned,  it  was  the  quarrel  of  the 
wolf  and  the  lamb;  and  after  Edward  had  made 
apologies,  and  offered  to  refer  matters  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  Pope,  Charles  overran  a  good  part  of 
the  territories  on  the  continent  that  still  belonged 
to  the  English,  and  took  many  of  Edward's  castles 
and  towns.  Isabella,  who  had  long  been  anxious  to 
quit  the  kingdom,  persuaded  her  husband  that  she 
was  the  proper  person  to  be  deputed  to  France,  as 
her  brother  would  yield  to  fraternal  affection,  what 
ambassadors  and  statesmen  could  not  procure  from 
him.  The  simple  king  fell  into  the  snare ;  and  in 
the  month  of  March,  1325,  Isabella,  accompanied 
by  a  splendid  retinue,  landed  at  Boulogne,  whence 
she  repaired  to  Paris,  being  most  honorably  enter- 
tained on  her  journey.'  The  treaty  she  concluded 
was  most  dishonorable  to  her  husband;  but  the 
weak  Edward  found  himself  obliged  to  ratify  it,  and 
to  promise  an  immediate  attendance  in  France,  to 
do  homage  for  the  dominions  he  was  allowed  to 
retain  on  the  continent.  A  sickness,  real  or  feigned, 
stopped  him  at  Dover.    At  the  suggestion  of  Isa- 

1  In  thirteen  yenn,  three  brotherv  of  Isabella  occupied,  in  snccea- 
nion,  the  French  throne — Louis  X.,  Philip  V.,  and  Charles  IV.,  or  Le 
Bel,  who  succeeded  in  VJ2i.  ^  Froiseart 


bella,  the  French  court  intimated  that  if  he  would 
cede  Guienne  and  Ponthieu  to  his  Bon,  then  that 
boy  might  do  homage  instead  of  his  father,  aod 
everything  would  be  arranged  in  the  most  peacefai 
and  liberal  manner.  Edward  again  fell  into  the 
snare,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  was  driven  into  it 
with  his  eyes  open  by  the  Despensers,  who  dreaded, 
above  all  things,  the  being  separated  from  the  king, 
and  who  durst  not  venture  with  him  into  France, 
where  their  enemies  were  now  so  numerous  and 
powei'ful.  Edward,  therefore,  resigned  Guienne 
and  Ponthieu,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  went  and 
joined  his  mother.  The  game  on  that  side  was  now  , 
made  up.  When  Edward  pressed  for  the  return  of 
his  wife  and  son,  he  received  evasive  answers,  and 
these  were  soon  followed  by  horrible  accusations 
and  an  open  defiance  of  him  and  his  authority. 
Isabella  reported  that  "  Messire  Hugh"  had  sown 
such  discord  between  her  and  her  husband,  that 
the  king  **  would  no  longer  see  her,  nor  come  to 
the  place  where  she  was ;"  *  that  the  Despenserf, 
between  them,  had  seized  her  dower,  and  kept  her 
in  a  state  of  abject  poverty  and  dependence.  The 
modern  historian  can  scarcely  hint  at  certain  parts 
of  Isabella's  complaints ;  but,  to  finish  the  climax, 
she  accused  the  odious  favorite  of  a  plot  against  her 
life  and  the  life  of  her  son  Edward.  The  king's 
reply  was  mild  and  circumstantial;  but  it  did  not 
suit  the  views  of  a  harshly-treated  and  vindictiTo 
party  to  admit  of  any  part  of  his  exculpation  ;  aod, 
making  every  rational  abatement,  we  believe  that 
it  must  remain  undisputed,  that  the  king  had  rooet 
justly  earned  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  his  wife ; 
nor  will  the  derelictions  of  Isabella  at  all  plead  io 
his  excuse.  This  scandalous  quarrel  occupied  the 
attention  of  all  Europe.  Dicing  the  lifetime  of  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  the  queen  seems  to  have  leant 
on  that  prince  for  protection :  the  Lord  Mortimer 
was  now  the  head  of  the  Lancastrian  party ;  and 
when  he  repaired  to  Paris — which  he  did  immedi- 
ately on  learning  her  arrival — ^the  circumstances 
and  necessities  of  her  position  threw  Isabella  con- 
tinually in  his  society.  Mortimer  was  gallant,  hand- 
some, intriguing,  and  not  more  moral  than  the 
generality  of  knighta.  Isabella  was  still  beautifii) 
and  young — she  was  not  yet  twenty-eight  years  of 
age — and  it  was  soon  whispered  that  the  intimacv 
of  these  parties  went  far  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
political  friendship.  When  IsabeUa  first  arrived  in 
France,  her  brother  promised,  by  •^the  faith  bo 
owed  to  God  and  his  Lord  St«  Denis,'*  that  be 
would  redress  her  wrongs;  and  he  continned  to 
protect  his  sister  even  after  her  connection  with 
Mortimer  was  notorious.  Hugh  Despenser,  bow- 
ever,  sent  over  rich  presents  to  the  ministers  of  the 
French  king,  and  even  to  the  king  himself,  and  thus 
prevented  the  assembling  of  an  army  on  the  French 
coast.  He  made  his  master,  Edward,  write  to  the 
Pope,  imploring  the  holy  father  to  interfere,  and 
induce  Charles  le  Bel  to  restore  to  him  his  wife 
and  son ;  and  he  sent,  by  "  subtle  ways,"  much 
gold  and  silver  to  several  cardinals  and  prelates  who 
were  **  nearest  to  the  Pope ;"  and  so,  by  gifVs  and 
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ialse  representationB,  the  pontiff  was  led  to  write 
fo  the  King  of  France,  that  unless  he  sent  his  sister, 
the  Queen  Isabella,  baclL  to  England  and  to  her 
husband,  he  would  excommunicate  him.^     These 
letters  were  presented  to  the  King  of  France  by 
the  Bishop  of  Saintes,  whom  the  Pope  sent  in 
legation.      When   the   king  had   seen   them,   he 
caused  it  to  be  intimated  to  his  s'lster,  whom  he 
had  not  spoken  to  for  a  long  time,  that  she  must 
liastily  depart  his  kingdom,  or  he  would  drive  her 
out  with  shame.'    This  anger  of  Charles  le  Bel 
was  only  feigned — it  appears  to  have  been  a  mere 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  appearances ;  and  when 
his  vassal  the  Count  of  Hainault  gave  shelter  tc 
Isabella  and  the  Lancastrian  party,  the  count  prob- 
ably knew  very  well  that  he  was  doing  what  was 
perfectly  agreeable  to  his  liege  lord.     The  more  to 
bind  this  powerful  vassal  to  her  interests,  the  queen 
affianced  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  to  Philippa, 
(he  second  daughter  of  the  count.     The  countess 
treated  the  fugitive  queen  with  the  greatest  respect, 
considering  everything  that  was  said  against  her  as 
a  calumny ;  but  no  one  embraced  Isabella's  cause 
with  such  enthusiasm  as  John  of  Hainault,  a  young 
brother  of  the  count,  who  would  not  listen  to  those 
who  warned  him  of  the  dangers  of  the  enterprise, 
and  told  him  how  jealous  the  English  were  of  all 
kinds  of  foreigners.     The  gentle  knight  constantly 
replied,  that  there  was  only  one  death  to  die,  and 
that  it  was  the  especial  duty  of  all  knights  to  aid 
with  their  loyal  power  all  dames  and  damsels  in  dis- 
tress.*   In  a  short  time,  a  little  army  of  two  thou- 
sand men  gathered  round  the  banner  of  Messire 
John.    The  English  exiles  were  both  numerous  and 
of  high  rank,  scarcely  one  of  them  being  less  than 
a  iLnight.     The  active  and  enterprising  Roger  Mor- 
timer took  the  lead ;  but  the  Earl  of  Kent,  King 
Edward's  own  brother,  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  his 
coDsin,  the  Lord  Beaumont,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  all  joined  the  queen  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, though  they  had  been  sent  by  Edward  as  his 
trosty  ambassadors  into  France.     Nor  had  Isabella 
aoy  want  of  partisans  in  England  to  make  her  way 
easy  and  straight.    The  leader  of  these  was  another 
bishop— Adam  Orleton — who  had  been   deprived 
by  the  king,  or  by  Hugh  Despenser,  of  the  tempo- 
ndities  of  his  see  of  Hereford  for  his  devotion  to  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster.    By  Orleton's  means,  a  general 
outcry  was  raised  against  the  personal  vices  of 
Edward — every  tale  of  the  court  was  divulged  to 
the  people — the  fleet  was  won  over,  and  a  reconcil- 
iation .^ected  be  twee  a  the  Lancastrian  party  and 
the  barons,  who  of  late  had  supported  the  royal 
cause,  but  who  were  equally  convinced  of  the  king's 
demerits,  or  easily  led  to  join  in  the  enterprise  by 
a  common  hatred  of  the  favorite.    After  a  stormy 
passage,  Isabella,  with  her  little  army  and  her  son 

*  Fratanrt. 
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Prince  Edward,  to  whom  all  men  already  looked 
up,  landed  on  the  24th  of  September  at  Orewell, 
in  Suffolk,  and  was  immediately  received  as  the 
deliverer  of  the  kingdom.  The  fleet  had  purposely 
kept  out  of  her  way ;  and  a  land  force  detached  to 
oppose  her  landing  joined  her  banner,  and  hailed 
the  young  prince  with  rapturous  joy.  The  queen 
and  the  prince  stayed  three  days  in  the  abbey  of 
the  Black  Monks  at  St.  Edmunds  Bury,  where  they 
were  joined  by  many  barons  and  knights.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  sent  her  money,  and 
three  bishops  offered  their  services  in  person,  being 
accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Norfolk)  the  other 
brother  of  the  king.^  Thus  wife,  son,  brothers, 
cousin,  were  all  in  hostile  array  against  Edward, 
who  soon  found  that  he  had  not  a  party  of  any  kind 
in  his  favor.  Never  was  king  so  thoroughly  aban- 
doned and  despised :  his  weak  father  had  always  a 
strong  party  in  the  worst  of  tinies-~even  the  mis- 
creant John,  his  grandfather,  could  always  count  on 
a  certain  number  of  knights,  English  or  foreign ; 
but  round  the  banner, of  Edward  of  Caernarvon 
there  rallied  not  one.  When  he  appealed  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  citizens  of  London,  tliey  told  him 
that  their  privileges  would  not  permit  them  to  fol- 
low him  into  the  field ;  and  they  added  that  they 
would  honor  with  all  duty  the  king,  the  queen^  and 
prince,  and  shut  their  gates  against  the  foreigners. 
Upon  this,  Edward  fled,  and  there  were  none  to 
accompany  him  save  the  two  Despensers,  the 
Chancellor  Baldock,  and  a  few  of  their  retainers. 
He  had  scarcely  ridden  out  of  London,  when  the 
populace  rose  and  tore  to  pieces  in  the  street  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  whom  he  had  appointed  governor. 
They  afterward  murdered  a  wealthy  citizen,  one 
John  le  Marshal,  because  he  had  been  a  friend  of 
the  king's  favorite;  and,  falling  upon  the  Tower, 
they  got  possession  of  it,  and  liberated  all  the  state 
prisoners,  who  appear  to  have  been  very  numerous. 
Before  Edward  fled,  he  had  issued  a  proclamation, 
offering  the  reward  of  a  thousand  pounds  to  any 
one  that  would  bring  him  the  head  of  Mortimer ; 
but  he  was  soon  reduced  to  such  straits,  that  he 
knew  not  where  to  put  his  own  head  for  safety 
Even  the  Welsh,  among  whom  he  was  born,  reject- 
ed the  helpless  fugitive,  who  was  at  last  compelled 
to  take  shipping  with  his  favorite.'  For  a  time 
the  views  commonly  expressed  among  the  nobles 
and  prelates,  who  had  all,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
joined  the  queen,  were,  that  the  wife  ought  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  husband — that  the  king  should  be 
compelled  to  govern  according  to  the  will  of  his 
Parliament — and  that  measures  of  extreme  rigor 
should  be  adopted  only  against  the  Despensers ;  but 
Adam  Orleton,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  seems  to  have 
had  no  difiiculty  in  convincing  them  that  the  king 
was  not  entitled  to  the  society  of  his  wife,  and  that 
it  was  impossible  that  the  queen  could  ever  again 
trust  herself  in  the  power  of  so  faithless  and  vindic- 
tive a  man.     The  bishop  produced  instances  of  for- 

I  Ko7ghton.~Walaing.~Heniing.— De  la  More.- Rymer.— FroiO' 
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n^er  bratality;  and,  false  or  true,  exaggerated  or 
not,  no  one,  at  the  time,  seems  to  have  doubted  his 
eolemn  assertions;  and  Edward  was  never  again 
seriously  sftoken  of  as  king. 

•  The  elder  Despenser  had  thrown  himself  into 
Bristol ;  but  the  citizens  rose  against  him  as  soon  as 
the  queen  approached  their  walls ;  and  in  three  days 
he  was  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  earl 
was  brought  to  a  trial  before  Sir  William  Trussel, 
one  of  the  Lancastrian  exiles ;  and,  as  was  usual  in 
those  times,  and  as  had  been  the  course  taken  with 
the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  he  was  condemned  to  die  the 
death  of  a  traitor,  without  being  heard  in  his  defence 
— ^the  triumphant  party,  in  their  savage  fury,  brook- 
ing no  delay.  Old  age  had  not  moderated  his  eager 
grasping  after  the  honors  and  estates  of  others,  which 
seems  to  have  been  his  capital  oflfence ;  and  his  ven- 
erable gray  hairs  inspired  neither  pity  nor  respect. 
They  dragged  him  to  the  place  of  execution,  a  little 
beyond  the  walls  of  Bristol ;  they  tore  out  his  bowels, 
then  hanged  him  on  a  gibbet  for  four  days,  and  then 
cut  his  body  to  pieces  and  threw  it  to  the  dogs.  As 
he  had  been  created  Earl  of  Winchester,  they  sent 
his  head  to  that  city,  where  it  was  set  on  a  pole. 
From  Bristol,  the  barons  issued  a  proclamation,  sum- 
moning Edward  to  return  to  his  proper  post.  This 
document  was  merely  intended  to  cover  and  justify 
a  measure  upon  which  they  had  now  unanimously 
determined. 

On  the  2Gth  day  of  September,  the  prelates  and 
barons,  assuming  to  themselves  the  full  power  of  a 
parliament,  declared  that  the  king,  by  his  flight,  had 
ietl  the  realm  without  a  ruler,  and  that  they  there- 
fore appointed  the  Prince  of  Wales  guardian  of  the 
kingdom,  in  the  name  and  by  the  hereditary  right  of 
his  father.  In  the  mean  time  the  unhappy  fugitive 
found  the  winds  and  waves  as  adverse  as  his  family 
and  his  subjects.  After  tossing  about  for  many  days 
in  a  tempestuous  sea,  he  was  driven  on  the  coast  of 
South  Wales,  where  he*  was  forced  to  land.  He 
concealed  himself  for  some  weeks  in  the  mountains, 
near  Neath  Abbey  in  Glamorganshire ;  but  an  active 
tind  a  deadly  enemy  was  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  the 
country  people,  if  they  did  not  betray  him^  betrayed 
his  favorite  and  his  chancellor,  for  gold.  Despenser 
and  Baldock  were  seized  in  the  woods  of  Lantressan, 
and  immediately  after  their  arrest,  Edward,  help- 
less and  hopeless,  came  forth  and  surrendered  to  his 
pursuer,  who  was  his  own  cousin,  but  also  brother 
to  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  whom  he  had  put  to  death 
at  Pontnfract.  The  wretched  king,  for  whom  not 
a  banner  was  raised,  not  a  sword  drawn,  not  a  bow 
bent  in  any  part  of  his  kingdom,  was  sent  by  way  of 
Ledbury  to  Ken il worth,  where  he  was  put  in  sure 
keeping  in  the  castle.  Despenser  found  hid  doom 
at  Hereford,  where  the  queen  was  keeping  the  fes- 
tival of  All  Saints  **  most  royally.*'  He  had  the  same 
judge  as  his  father,  and  his  trial  was  scarcely  more 
rational  or  legal ;  for  in  those  times,  even  when  men 
had  good  grounds  upon  which  to  prosecute  to  con- 
viction, their  blind  passions  almost  invariably  hurried 
them  into  irregular  courses.  William  Trussel  pro- 
nounced his  sentence  in  a  rage,  ordering  that,  as 
a  robber,  traitor,  and  outlaw,  he  should  be  drawn. 


hanged,  emboweled,  beheaded,  and  quartered.  The 
sentence  was  executed  with  a  minute  obBervance  of 
its  revolting  details ;  and  the  gallows  upon  which  the 
fiivorite  was  hung  was  made  fifty  feet  high.  His 
confidential  servant,  one  Simon  de  Reding,  was 
hanged  some  yards  bek)ti^  his  master.  The  Earl  of 
Arundel,  who  was  closely  connected  with  the  De- 
spensers  by  marriage^  and  who  had  been  forward  in 
voting  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  was  be- 
headed :  two  other  noblemen  shared  the  same  fate ; 
but  here  the  task  of  the  executioners  ceased.  Bal- 
dock, the  chancellor,  was  a  priest — and,  as  such, 
secured  from  the  scaffold  and  the  gallows;  but  a 
ready  death  would  perhaps  have  been  more  merci- 
ful than  the  fate  he  underwent,  and  he  died  not  k>ng 
after,  a  prisoner  in  Newgate.^ 

On  the  7th  day  of  January,  1327,  a  parliament, 
summoned  in  the  king's  name,  met  at  Westminster. 
Adam  Orleton,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  after  an 
able  speech,  proposed  this  question — ^whe&er,  un- 
der circumstances,  the  father  should  be  restored  to 
the  throne,  or  that  the  son,  should  at  once  occupy 
that  throne  ?  The  critical  answer  was  deferred  till 
the  morrow,  but  no  one  could  doubt  what  that  an- 
swer would  be.  The  citizens  of  London  crowded 
to  hear  it;  and  they  hailed  the  decision  with  shoots 
of  joy.  The  king  had  now  been  a  prisoner  for  nearly 
two  months,  but  not  the  slightest  reaction  had  taken 
place  in  his  favor ;  and  when  Parliament  declared 
that  he  had  ceased  to  reign,  not  a  single  voice  spoke 
in  his  behalf.  His  son  was  proclaimed  king  by  uni- 
versal acclamation,  and  presented  to  the  rejoicing 
people.  The  earis  and  barons,  with  most  of  the 
prelates,  took  the  oath  of  fealty ;  but  the  Archbishop 
of  York  and  three  bishops  refused.  The  proceed- 
ings were  foDowed  by  an  act  of  accusation,  which 
surely  ought  to  have  preceded  them.  Five  days 
after  declaring  the  accession  of  the  young  king, 
Stratford,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  prcnhiced  a 
bill,  charging  the  elder  Edward  with  shameful  indo- 
lence, incapacity,  cowardice,  cruelty,  and  oppression, 
by  which  he  had  "done  his  best  to  disgrace  and  ruin 
his  country."  Out  of  delicacy  to  his  son,  probably, 
certain  specific  charges  were  suppressed,  and  the  | 
young  Edward  was  pi^sent  in  Parliament,  and  seated 
on  the  throne,  when  the  articles  were  read  and  ad- 
mitted as  sufficient  grounds  for  a  sentence  of  depo- 
sition. If  this  was  a  plot  or  conspiracy,  as  some 
writers  have  labored  to  prove,  it  was  certainly  a 
conspiracy  in  which  the  whole  nation  took  a  part. 
Again  not  a  voice  was  raised  for  Edward  of  Caer- 
narvon, and  again  all  classes  hailed  with  joy^the  an- 
nunciation that  he  had  ceased  to  reign.  Therxjueen 
alone  thought  fit  to  feign  some  sorrow  at  this  sen- 
tence of  the  nation,  though  she  soon  afterward  took 
pains  to  confirm  it,  and  to  prevent  a  possibility  of 
her  being  ever  restored  to  her  husband.  On  the 
20th  of  January,  a  deputation,  consisting  of  bishops, 
earls,  and  barons,  with  two  knights  from  each  county, 
and  two  representatives  from  every  borough  in  the 
kingdom,  waited  upon  the  royal  prisoner  at  Kenil- 
worth,  to  state  to  him  that  the  people  of  England 
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were  do  longer  bound  by  their  oath  of  allegiance  to 
him,  and  to  receive  his  resignation  of  the  crown. 
The  unfortunate  king  appeared  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  castle,  wrapped  in  a  common  black  gown.  At 
the  sight  of  Bishop  Orleton,  he  fell  to  the  ground. 
There  are  two  accounts  of  a  part  of  this  remarkable 
iaterriew,  but  that  which  seems  most  consistent  with 
the  weak  character  of  the  king  is,  that  he,  without 
opposition  or  protest — ^which  would  have  been  of  430 
STul — formally  renounced  the  royal  dignity,  and 
thanked  the  Parliament  for  not  having  overlooked 
Uie  rights  of  his  son.  Then  Sir  William  Trussel, 
as  Speaker  of  the  whole  Parliament,  addressed  him 
io  the  name  of  the  Parliament,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  people  of  England,  and  told  him  that  he  was 
no  k>nger  a  king;  that  all  fealty  and  allegiance  were 
withdrawn  from  him,  and  that  he  must  hencefor- 
ward be  considered  as  a  private  man  without  any 
loanoer  of  royal  dignity.  As  Trussel  ceased  speak- 
ing, Sir  Thomas  Blount,  the  steward  of  the  house- 
hold, stepped  forward  and  broke  his  white  wand  or 
staff  of  office,  and  declared  that  all  persons  engaged 
in  Edward's  service  were  discharged  and  freed  by 
that  act.  This  ceremony,  which  was  one  usually 
performed  at  a  king's  death,  was  held  as  an  entire 
completion  of  the  process  of  dethronement.  The 
deputation  returned  to  London,  leaving  the  captive 
king  in  Kenilworth  Castle ;  and  three  or  four  days 
after,  being  Saturday  the  24th  of  January,  Edward 
III.*8  peace  was  proclaimed,  the  proclamation  bear- 
ing, that  Edward  II.  was,  by  the  common  assent  of 
the  peers  and  commons, «« ousted"  from  the  throne; 
that  he  had  agreed  that  his  eldest  son  and  heir  should 
be  crowned  king,  and  that,  as  all  the  magnates  had 
done  homage  to  him,  his  peace,  which  nobody  was  to 
infringe  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  life  and  limb, 
was  now  cried  and  published.  The  young  Edward, 
who  was  only  in  his  fourteenth  year,  received  the 
great  seal  from  the  chancellor,  and  re-delivered  it 
to  him  on  the  28th  of  January,  and  he  was  crowned 
on  the  next  day,  the  29th,  at  Westminster,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  performing  the  ceremony 
in  the  most  regubr  manner.^ 

As  the  new  king  was  too  young  to  take  the  gov- 
ernment upon  himself,  nearly  the  entire  authority 
of  the  crown  was  vested  in  the  queen  mother,  who 
herself  was  wholly  ruled  by  the  Lord  Mortimer,  a 
man  wfa^se  questionable  position  made  him  unpop- 
ular from  the  firsti  and  whose  power  and  ambition 
could  not  fail  of  exciting  jealousy  and  rendering  him 
odioBs  to  many.  Some  monks  had  the  boldness  to 
denoanee  from  the  pulpit  the  connection  exbting 
between  the  queen  and  that  lord,  and  even  to  speak 
of  forcing  Isabella  to  cohabit  with  her  imprisoned 
husband,  regardless  of  the  decision  which  Parlia- 
ment had  given  on  that  head.  The  indiscreet  zeal 
of  these  preachers,  and  some  plots  which  were  at 
lut  formed,  not  so  much  in  favor  of  Edward  as 
sgniost  Mortimer,  aeein  to  have  hurried  on  a  fearful 
^edy.  The  Earl  of  Lancaster,  though  he  had 
the  death  of  a  brother  to  avenge,  was  less  cruel  than 
his  colleagues;  the  spectacle  of  his  cousin's  miseries 
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touched  his  heart,  and  he  treated  the  king  with  mild- 
ness and  generosity.  It  was  soon  whispered  tu 
Isabella  that  he  favored  her  husband  too  much,  and 
more  than  consisted  with  the  safety  of  herself  and 
her  son.  The  deposed  king  was  therefore  taken 
out  of  Lancaster's  hands  and  given  to  the  keeping 
of  Sir  John  Maltravers,  a  man  of  a  fiercer  disposi- 
tion, who  had  suffered  cruel  wrongs  from  Edward 
and  his  favorites.  Maltravers  removed  the  captive 
from  Kenilworth  Castle,  and  his  object  seems  to 
have  been  to  conceal  or  render  uncertain  the  place 
of  his  residence,  for  he  made  him  travel  by  night 
and  carried  him  to  three  or  four  different  castles  in 
the  space  of  a  few  months.  At  last  he  was  lodged 
in  Berkeley  Castle,  near  the  river  Severn ;  and  the 
Lord  Berkeley,  the  owner  of  the  castle,  was  joined 
with  Maltravers  in  the  commission  of  guarding  him. 
The  Lord  Berkeley  also  had  some  bowels,  and  he 
treated  the  captive  more  courteously  than  was  de- 
sired ;  but,  falling  sick,  he  was  detained  away  from 
the  castle  at  his  manor  of  Bradley,  and  during  his 
absence  the  care  of  Edward  was  intrusted,  by  com- 
mand of  Mortimer,  to  Thomas  Gourney  and  WiU- 
iam  Ogle — **two  hell-hounds,  that  were  capable  of 
more  villainous  despite  than  became  either  knights 
or  the  lewdest  varlets  in  the  world."  One  dark 
night,  toward  the  end  of  September,  horrible  screams 
and  shrieks  of  anguish  rang  and  echoed  through  the 
walls  of  Berkeley  Castle,  and  were  heard  even  in  the 
town,  **  so  that  many  being  awakened  therewith  from 
their  sleep,  as  they  themselves  confessed,-  prayed 
heartily  to  God  to  receive  his  soul,  for  they  under- 
stood l^  those  cries  what  the  matter  meant."  ^  Od 
the  following  morning  the  gates  of  Berkeley  Castle 
were  thrown  open,  and  people  were  freely  admitted 
to  behold  the  body  of  Edward  of  Caernarvon,  who 
was  said  to  have  expired  during  the  night,  of  a  sud- 
den disorder.  Most  of  the  knights  and  gentlemen 
living  in  the  neighborhood,  and  many  of  the  citizens 
of  Bristol  and  Gloucester,  went  to  see  the  body, 
which  bore  no  outward  marks  of  violence,  though 
the  countenance  was  distorted  and  horrible  to  look 
upon.  The  corpse  was  then  carried  to  Gloucester, 
and  privately  buried  in  the  Abbey  church,  without 
any  tumult  or  any  investigation  whatsoever. 

It  was  soon  rumored  that  he  had  been  most  cru> 
elly  murdered  by  Gourney  and  Ogle,  who  had  thrust 
a  red-hot  iron  into  his  bowels  through  a  tin  pipe ; 
and  there  were  many  who  had  heard  with  their 
own  ears  his  «* wailful  noise"  at  the  dend  of  night ; 
but  still  the  nation  continued  in  its  unrelenting  indif- 
ference to  all  that  concerned  this  most  wretched 
king.'  Edward  was  forty-three  years  old :  counting 
from  the  date  of  his  recognition  to  that  of  his  deposi- 
tion, he  had  worn  a  degraded  crown  nineteen  years 
and  six  months,  wanting  some  days. 

It  was  during  this  unhappy  reign  that  the  great 
Order  of  the  Knights  Tempkrs  was  abolished. 
These  knights,  from  a  very  humble  beginning  in 
1116,  when  nine  poor  crusaders  took  upon  them- 
selves the  obllgati6n  of  protecting  the  faithful  at 
Jerusalem,  had  attained  immense  wealth  and  power. 
Their  association  included  men  of  the  noblest  birth. 
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— natives  of  every  Christian  country.  Their  valor 
in  battle,  their  wisdom  in  council,  had  long  been 
the  admiration  of  the  world  ;  but,  after  the  loss  of 
the  Holy  Land,  they  forfeited  much  of  this  consid- 
eration, for  they  did  not,  like  the  Hospitallers  or 
Knights  of  St.  John,  secure  an  establishment  in  the 
Bast,^ — a  real  or  fanciful  bulwark  to  Christendom 
against  the  Mahomedans.  Their  luxury  and  pride 
increased,  or  became  more  obvious,  in  their  state  of 
inactivity  at  home ;  and  in  most  of  the  countries 
where  they  had  houses  and  commanderies,  an  out- 
cry was  gradually  raised  against  them.  It  was  in 
France  that  the  first  blow  was  struck  at  their  exist- 
ence :  Philip  le  Bel,  of  whose  resolute  and  unscru- 
pulous character  we  have  given  several  examples, 
was  involved  in  great  pecuniary  difficulties  by  his 
wars  with  the  English  and  his  other  neighbors;  and 
when  he  and  Enguerrand  de  Marigni,  a  minister  bs 
unscrupulous  as  himself,  had  exhausted  all  other 
sources  of  revenue,  they  cast  their  eyes  on  the 
houses  and  lands  and  tempting  wealth  of  the  Red- 
cross  Knights.  Forthwith  they  proceeded  to  form 
a  conspiracy, — for  such  it  really  was, — ^and  in  a  short 
time  the  knights  were  accused  of  monstrous  and 
contradictory  crimes  by  a  host  of  witnesses,  whose 
depositions  were  either  bought  or  forced  from  them 
by  threats,  or  imprisonment,  or  the  actual  applica- 
tion of  the  rack.  As  soon  as  the  French  Templars 
were  aware  of  these  accusations  they  applied  to  the 
Pope,  begging  him  to  investigate  the  matter :  this  pe- 
tition was  repeated  several  times ;  but  Clement  V., 
who  had  been  raised  by  French  interest-,  and  who 
had  transferred  the  seat  of  the  popedom  from  Rome 

1  The  Knights  of  St.  John,  it  will  he  remembered,  gat  poMes>ion  of 
ihe  island  of  Rhodes,  and  when  they  lost  Rhodes,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, of  Malta  and  Gozo. 


to  Avignon,  in  France,  was  a  subservient  ally  to 
Philip  le  Bel,  and  had  consented  to  leave  the  trial 
and  fate  of  the  knights  in  his  hands.  On  the  13tb 
of  October,  1307,  Philip  took  possession  of  the  Pal- 
ace of  the  Temple  in  his  capital,  and  threw  the  grand 
master  and  all  the  knights  that  were  with  him  into 
prison.  At  the  same  time, — at  the  very  same  hour, 
— so  nicely  was  the  plot  regulated,  the  Templars 
were  seized  in  all  parts  of  France.  Every  captive 
was  loaded  with  chains,  and  otherwise  treated  with 
great  barbarity.  An  atrocious  inquisition  forged  let- 
ters of  the  grand  master  to  criminate  the  order,  and 
applied  the  most  horrible  tortures  to  the  knights :  in 
Paris  alone  thirty-six  knights  died  on  the  rack,  main- 
taining their  innocence  to  the  last ;  others,  with  less 
capability  of  enduring  exquisite  anguish,  confessed 
to  the  charges  of  crimes  which  were  in  some  cases 
impossible ;  at  least,  at  the  present  day  few  persons 
will  believe  that  the  Templars  invited  the  devil  tn 
their  secret  orgies,  and  that  he  frequently  attended 
in  the  form  of  a  tom-cat.  But  even  the  knights 
whose  firmness  gave  way  on  the  rack,  recanted  their 
confessions  in  their  dungeons,  and  nothing  remained 
uncontradicted  except  the  revelations  of  two  mem- 
bers of  the  community — men  of  infamous  character, 
who  had  both  been  previously  condemned  to  per- 
petual imprisonment  by  the  grand  master,  and  who 
both  came  to  a  shameful. end  subsequently,  though 
they  were  now  liberated  and  rewarded.  Two  years 
of  a  dreadful  captivity,  with  infernal  interludes  of 
torture,  and  the  conviction  forced  on  their  minds 
that  Philip  le  Bel  was  fully  resolved  to  annihilate 
their  order  and  seize  their  property,  and  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  succor  from  the  Pope  or  from  any 
other  power  upon  earth,  broke  the  brave  spirit  of  the 
Red-cross  Knights.     Even  Jacques  de  Molai,  the 
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grand  master,  an  heroic  old  man,  was  made  to  con- 
fess to  crimes  of  which  he  never  could  have  been 
guilty.  He  afterward,  however,  retracted  hia  con- 
fession, and,  in  the  end,  perished  heroically  at  the 
stake.  The  particulars  of  the  long  history  would 
fill  many  pages,  but  the  whole  of  the  proceedings 
may  be  briefly  characterized  as  a  brutal  mockery  of 
the  forms  of  justice.  The  grand  execution  took 
place  on  the  12th  of  May,  1310— when  fifty-four  of 
the  knights  who  had  confessed  on  the  rack,  and 
then  retracted  all  they  had  said  in  their  dungeons, 
were  burnt  alive  as  *'  relapsed  heretics,"  in  a  field 
behind  the  abbey  of  St.  Antoioe  at  Paris.  In  sight 
of  the  flames  that  were  to  consume  them,  they  were 
ofiered  the  king's  pardon  if  they  would  again  con- 
fess that  they  were  guilty ;  but  there  was  not  one 
of  them  who  would  thus  purchase  life,  and  they  all 
died  singing  a  hymn  of  triumph  and  protesting  their 
innocence.  Penal  fires  were  lighted  in  other  parts 
of  France,  and  all  the  surviving  knights  who  did  not 
retract  their  plea  of  not  guilty  were  condemned  to 
perpetual  imprisonment. 

After  a  show  of  dissatisfaction  at  Philip  le  BeVs 
precipitancy,  the  Pope  had  joined  in  the  death-cry ; 
and,  in  the  courae  of  the  years  1308  and  1309,  he 
addressed  bulls  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Cliristen- 
dom,  commanding  them  to  inquire  into  the  conduct 
of  the  knights.  He  afterward  declared  that  seventy- 
two  members  of  the  order  had  been  examined  by 
his  cardinals  and  other  officere,  and  had  all  been 
found  guilty,  but  in  various  degrees,  of  iiTeligion 
and  immorality ;  and  he  threatened  to  excommuni- 
cate every  person  that  should  harbor,  or  give  coun- 
sel and  show  favor  to  any  Templar.  Without 
waiting  for  these  papal  bulls,  Philip,  as  soon  as  he 
had  matured  his  plans,  had  endeavored  to  stimulate 
his  son-in-law,  Edward  of  England,  to  similar  meas- 
ures ;  but  the  English  court  and  council,  while  they 
engaged  to  investigate  the  charges,  expressed  the 
greatest  astonishment  at  them ;  and  two  months 
later  Edward  wrote  to  the  kings  of  Portugal,  Cas- 
tile, and  Arragon,  imploring  them  not  to  credit  the 
accusations  which  had  most  maliciously  been  heap- 
ed upon  the  Red-cross  Knights.  He  also  addressed 
the  Pope  in  their  favor,  representing  them  as  an 
injured  and  calumniated  body  of  men.  Our  weak 
king,  however,  was  never  firm  to  any  purpose  ex- 
cept where  his  favorite  was  concerned :  he  forgot 
the  old  friendship  which  had  existed  between  the 
English  kings  and  the  Knights  Templars ;  and  the 
barons,  on  their  side,  forgot  the  day  when  Almeric, 
the  master  of  the  English  Templars,  stood  with 
their  aucestora  on  the  field  of  Runnymead,  an  advo- 
cate for  the  nation's  liberties.  The  ruin  of  the 
order  was  therefore  resolved  upon  ;  but,  thank  God  ! 
their  suppression  in  England  was  unaccompanied  by 
atrocious  cruelties. 

In  1308,  the  second  year  of  Edward's  reign,  after 
the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  one  of  the  royal  clerks 
was  sent  round  with  writs  to  all  the  sheriffs  of 
counties,  ordering  each  and  all  of  them  to  summon 
a  certain  number  of  freeholders  in  the  several  coun- 
ties— ♦'  good  and  lawful  men," — to  meet  on  an  ap- 
|)ointod  day,  to  treat  of  matters  touching  the  king's 
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peace.  The  sherififs  and  freeholders  met  on  the 
day  fixed,  and  then  they  were  all  made  to  swear 
that  they  would  execute  certain  sealed  orders 
which  were  delivered  to  the  sharifis  by  king's  mes* 
«engera.  These  ordera,  when  opened,  were  to  be 
executed  suddenly.  The  same  conspiracy-like 
measures  were  adopted  in  Ireland,  and  in  both 
countries,  on  the  same  day — nearly  at  the  same 
hour — all  their  lands,  tenements,  goods,  and  all 
kinds  of  property,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  temporal, 
were  attached,  and  the  knights  themselves  ar- 
rested.^ The  Tomplara  were  to  be  kept  in  safe 
custody,  but  not  "  in  vile  and  hard  prison."  They 
were  confined  more  than  eighteen  months  in  dififer- 
ent  towera  and  castles.  In  the  month  of  October, 
1309,  courts  were  constituted  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  at  London,  York,  and  Lincoln.  Forty- 
seven  of  the  knights,  the  noblest  of  the  order  in 
England,  who  were  brought  from  the  Tower  before 
the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  envoys  of  the  Pope, 
boldly  pleaded  their  innocence ;  the  evidence  at 
first  produced  against  them  amounted  to  less  than 
nothing ;  but  the  courts  were  appointed  to  convict, 
not  to  absolve,  and,  in  spite  of  all  law,  they  sent 
them  back  to  their  prisons  to  wait  for  timid  minds 
and  fresh  evidence.  The  witnesses,  even  in  France, 
where  they  had  been  well  drilled,  went  through 
their  duties  in  a  most  awkward  manner;  but  in 
England,  those  firat  summoned  became  altogether 
restive;  and  the  majority  of  them,  both  lay  and 
clergy,  candidly  confessed  their  ignorance  of  the 
secret  principles  and  practices  of  the  order,  and 
bore  strong  testimony  to  the  general  good  conduct 
and  character  of  the  knights.  The  Pope  then  cen- 
sured the  king  for  not  making  use  of  the  torture. 
"Thus,"  he  wrote,  «»the  knights  have  refused  to 
declare  the  truth.  Oh!  my  dear  sou,  consider 
whether  this  be  consistent  with  your  honor  and 
the  safety  of  your  kingdom."  The  Archbishop  of 
York  inquired  of  his  clergy  whether  torture,  which 
had  hitherto  been  unheard  of  in  England,  might  be 
employed  on  the  Templars :  he  added  that  there 
was  no  machine  for  torture  in  the  land,  and  asked 
whether  he  should  send  abroad  for  one,  in  order 
that  the  prelates  might  not  be  chargeable  with  neg- 
ligence.' From  the  putting  of  such  questions  we 
may  suppose  that  this  archbishop  was  one  who 
would  not  hesitate  at  cruelty ;  but  it  appears  pretty 
evident,  whether  his  queries  were  negatived  or  not 
by  his  suflfragans,  that  the  torture  was  not  used  on 
this  occasion  in  England.  The  Templars  were 
worn  down  by  poverty  and  long  imprisonment,  and 
then  the  threat  of  punishing  as  heretics  all  those 
who  did  not  plead  guilty  to  the  charges  brought 
against  them  produced  its  eflTect.  The  timid  yielded 
first ;  some  of  the  corrupt  were  bought  over  by  the 
court,  and  finally  (more  than  three  years  after  their 
arrest)  the  English  Templars,  with  the  exception 
of  William  de  la  More,  their  grand  prior,  whom  no 
threats,  no  sufferings  could  move,  and  two  or  three 
others  who  shared  bis  heroic  firmness,  made  a  vague 

>  The  nainbsr  of  Tcmplart  if iwd  wav  about  two  handred  and  fifty. 
Of  these  about  thirty  were  arrested  in  Ireland.  It  appear*  that  only 
two  knights  were  seized  in  Scotland.  *  Homingfortl. 
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confession  and  most  genera]  renunciation  of  heresy 
and  erroneous  opinions,  upon  which  they  were  sent 
into  confinement  in  various  monasteries,  the  king 
allowing  them  a  pittance  for  their  support  out  of 
their  immense  revenues.  In  the  17th  year  of  £d« 
ward's  reign  it  was  ordained  by  the  king  and  Parlia- 


ment that  the  Hospitallers,  or  Knights  of  St  John 
of  Jerusalem,  should  have  all  the  lands  of  the  latt 
Templars,  to  hold  them  as  the  Templars  had  held 
them.^ 

>  Raynouard,  Hist,  de  la  Condamnation  det  Templien.— Wilkiw. 
Concilia.— Rymer.—Stowe.-  •Hemingford. 


Edward  III. 


Grkat  Seal  or  Edward  HI. 


A.D.  1 327.  When  Edward  was  proclaimed  king, 
about  eight  months  before  his  father's  murder,  as  he 
was  but  fourteen  years  of  age,  Parliament  decreed 
that  a  regency  should  be  appointed,  **  to  have  the 
rule  and  government ;"  and  to  this  end  twelve  of 
the  greatest  lords  of  the  realm,  lay  and  ecclesiastic, 
were  named.  These  noblemen  were,  the  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York;  the  bishops  of 
Winchester,  Worcester,  and  Hereford;  the  earls  of 
Kent,  Norfolk,  and  Surrey ;  and  the  lords  Thomas 
Wake,  Henry  Percy,  Oliver  Ingham,  and  John  de 
Roos.  The  Earl  of  Lancaster  was  appointed  guard- 
ian and  protector  of  the  young  king's  person.  The 
same  Parliament  reversed  the  attainders  which  had 
been  passed  in  1322  against  the  great  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster and  his  adherents ;  confiscated  the  immense 
(^states  of  the  Despensers ;  granted  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  Isabella,  the  queen-mother,  to  pay  her 
debts;  and  voted  her  a  jointure  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  a-year — a  most  liberal  allowance  for  those 
times,  and  which  materially  contributed  to  secure 
her  ascendency.  Nearly  the  whole  power  of  gov- 
ernment was  indeed  monopolized  by  her  and  Mor- 
timer, who  now  assumed  the  state  and  magnificence 
of  a  king. 

Although  Edward  was  excluded  from  political 
duties,  he  was  not  considered  too  young  for  those 
of  war.  It  is  said  that  his  martial  spirit  had  already 
declared  itself;  but  it  is  probable  that  Mortimer  at 
least  would  be  glad  to  see  him  thus  occupied  at  a 
distance  from  the  court,  where  the  death  of  his 
nnhnppy  father  was  alroady  beginning  to  be  agi- 


tated. The  Scots  had  suflfered  too  cruelly  not  to 
be  anxious  for  revenge ;  and  the  existing  truce  whp 
not  sufficient  to  make  them  resist  the  temptation  of 
what  they  considered  a  favorable  opportunity, — the 
true  King  of  England,  as  they  deemed,  being  shut 
up  in  prison,  and  a  boy  intruded  on  the  throne. 
Nor  were  there  wanting  plausible  reasons  to  cover 
a  breach  of  the  treaty :  for  if  the  truce  had  been 
concluded  for  thirteen  years,  and  to  last  even  in  case 
of  the  death  of  one  or  both  kings,  the  Scot*,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  argue  that  Edward  II.,  who  made 
the  treaty,  was  not  dead  ;  that  Edward  III.  was  ni» 
legitimate  king ;  and  that,  in  making  war,  thev  at- 
tacked a  country  that  had  no  lawful  goveruinent 
which  could  claim  the  benefit  of  former  treaties.  In 
whatever  way  they  might  reason,  the  Scots  ncted 
with  great  vigor ;  and  all  nations  in  their  circum- 
stances would  have  been  equally  regardless  of  the 
truce.  About  St.  Margaret's  tide,  February  3d. 
they  began  to  make  inroads  into  England,  and  these 
border  forays  were  soon  succeeded  by  the  mnrrh 
of  regular  armies.  Age  and  declining  health  had 
no  effect  on  the  valor  and  activity  of  Robert  Bruce, 
wlio  seems  to  have  hoped  that  he  should  be  able, 
under  circumstances,  to  convert  the  truce  into  an 
honorable  peace,  if  not  to  recover  the  northern 
provinces  of  England  which  the  Scottish  kinga  had 
possessed  at  no  very  remote  date.  He  summoned 
his  vassals  from  aU  parts-7-from  the  Lowlands,  the 
Highlands,  and  the  Isles  ;  and  twenty-five  thousand 
men  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  all  ani- 
mated with  the  remembrance  of  recent  wrongs  and 
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croel  safTerings.  Of  this  host  about  four  thousand 
were  well  armed  and  well  mounted  ;  the  rest  rode 
opoD  mountain  ponies  and  galloways,  which  could 
subsist  upon  anything,  and  support  every  fatigue. 
Froissart,  who  has  left  us  a  most  graphic  description 
of  young  Edward^s  *^  first  ride  against  the  Scots,"^ 
gives  some  curious  details  respecting  the  nimble 
activity  and  hardihood  of  these  children  of  the  mist 
and  the  mountain.  A  force  better  suited  for  sudden 
attack  and  rapid  retreat  could  scarcely  be  conceived. 
"They  carry  with  them,'*  says  the  chronicler  of 
chivalry,  "  no  profision  of  bread  or  of  wine,  for 
^eir  usage  is  such  in  time  of  war,  and  such  their 
sobriety,  that  they  will  do  for  a  long  time  with  a 
little  meat  half-raw,  without  bread,  drinking  the 
water  of  the  rivers,  without  wine.  And  they  have 
»o  need  whatever  of  pots  and  caldrons,  for  they 
(^ook  the  beasts  when  they  have  skinned  them  in  a 
sifflpler  manner ;  and  as  they  know  they  will  find 
^«eves  in  lots  in  England  they  carry  nothing  with 
tbem.  Only  every  man  carries  between  his  saddle 
and  his  pennon  a  flat  plate  of  iron,  and  tucks  up  be- 
hind him  a  bag  of  meal,  in  order  that,  when  they 
bave  eaten  so  much  flesh  as  to  feel  uncomfortable, 
they  may  put  this  plate  upon  the  fire,  and,  heating 
it,  bake  thereon  oatmeal  cakes  wherewith  to  com- 
fort their  stomachs."  »*  And  therefore,"  continues 
the  chronicler,  rather  oddly,  "it  is  no  wonder  that 
they  make  so  much  longer  marches  than  other  peo- 
ple." Bruce  intrusted  the  command  of  this  army 
of  bvasion  to  Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  and  the 
Wd  James  Douglas.  Crossing  tAie  Tweed,  these 
'hiefe  marched  through  Northumberland  and  Dur- 
ham, and  penetrated   into  the  richer   country  of 

^  Sa  premiere  cheraucheo  cur  lei  Escufois. 


York,  without  meeting  any  valid  resistance.  Tho 
mountaineers  plundered  and  burnt  all  the  villages 
and  open  towns  that  lay  on  the  road,  and  seized  so 
many  fat  beeves  that  they  hardly  knew  what  to  do 
with  them.  At  the  first  breath  of  this  invasion,  a 
powerful  army,  said  to  have  amounted  to  sixty  thou- 
sand horse  and  foot,  had  gathered  round  the  stand- 
ard of  young  Edward ;  but  his  movements  were 
retarded  by  a  furious  quarrel  which  broke  out  be 
tween  the  native  English  archers  and  the  foreign 
troops  of  Isabella's  knight-errant,  John  of  Hainault. 
These  allies  fought  in  the  streets  and  suburbs  of 
York,  where  many  lives  were  lost  on  both  sides 
The  fiercest  combatants  among  the  English  were 
the  bowmen  of  Lincolnshire,  whose  determined 
animosity  sorely  disquieted  the  knights  and  men  of 
Hainault,  who  otherwise  were  well  content  with 
their  service  in  a  land  of  such  plenty,  that  the  pas- 
sage of  a  large  army  raised  neither  the  price  of 
wine  nor  that  of  meat.^  When  these  differencen 
were  composed,  Edward  marched  to  the  north,  and 
soon  came  in  sight  of  the  fires  which  the  Scots  had 
lighted.  Instantly  the  cry  to  arms  ran  through 
the  EngUsh  force,  and  horse  and  foot,  knights  and 
squires,  with  a  tremendous  body  of  archers,  formed 
in  order  of  battle,  and  so  marched  on,  "  even  till 
the  vesper  hour,"  in  search  of  the  Scots.  But  the 
unequal  force  of  Bruce  retired,  and  not  a  Scot  was 
to  be  seen  anywhere,  though  the  flames  of  burnin(>; 
villages,  far  and  then  farther  ofif,  marked  the  lino 
of  their  retreat.  From  Froissart's  account,  it  ap- 
peal's that  the  Scots  did  not  move  directly  toward 
the  Tweed,  but  withdrew  toward  the  west,  amon/i; 
the   mountains  and   moors  of  Westmoreland   and 

I  ^  Froiasart 
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Camberland,  <«  savage  deserts,  and  bad  mouDtains 
and  valleys,"  as  he  calls  them.  The  English,  fa- 
tigued by  the  pursuit,  and  in  order  to  wait  for  their 
supplies  of  provisions,  which  were  not  so  portable 
as  those  of  the  enemy,  encamped  for  the  night,  and 
so  lost  all  chance  of  ever  coming  up  with  the  fleet 
Scots.  After  much  useless  labor,  it  was  determined, 
in  a  council  of  war,  that  Edward  should  move  north- 
ward in  a  straight  line,  and,  crossing  the  Tyne,  oc- 
cupy the  roads  between  that  river  and  the  Tweed, 
by  which,  it  was  calculated,  the  enemy  must  return 
to  their,  own  country.  This  manoeuvre  was  exe- 
cuted with  rapidity,  the  troops  making  at  least  one 
night  march ;  but  when  the  English  got  to  the  north 
of  the  Tyne,  they  found  the  country  so  entirely 
wasted  that  they  could  procure  neither  forage  nor 
provisions,  and,  after  staying  there  several  days  in 
vain  expectation  of  intercepting  the  enemy  with 
their  booty,  they  recrossed  the  Tyne  and  retraced 
their  steps  toward  the  south,  in  a  perplexing  state 
of  ignorance  as  to  the  movements  of  the  Scots. 
Edward  ordered  it  to  be  cried  through  camp  and 
country  that  he  would  give  a  heritage  worth  a  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year,  together  with  the  honors  of 
knighthood,  to  any  man  that  would  bring  him  cer- 
tain information  of  the  place  where  he  might  find 
the  enemy.  The  prize  was  won  by  one  Thomas 
of  Rokeby,  who  came  riding  very  hard  to  the  king, 
and  brought  intelligence  that  the  Scots,  who,  he 
said,  were  equally  ignorant  of  the  whereabout  of 
the  English,  were  encamped  on  a  hiU  not  more 
than  three  leagues  off.  Edward  confessed,  ordered 
a  number  of  masses,  and  then  marching,  soon  came 
in  sight  of  the  enemy,  who  were  advantageously 
posted  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wear.  The  river 
was  rapid  and  dangerous  to  pass,  and  there  was  no 
other  way  of  getting  at  the  Scots.  As  the  latter 
showed  themselvea  in  order  of  battle,  the  young 
king  sent  a  herald  to  challenge  them  to  meet  him 
like  soldiers,  on  a  fair  and  open  field,  offering  them 
the  undisturbed  passage  of  the  river  if  they  would 
go  over  to  fight  him  on  his  side.  The  Scots  were 
not  so  chivalrously  iucUned  :  the  fiery  Douglas,  in- 
deed, was  nettled  at  the  defiance,  and  would  fain 
have  accepted  the  challenge,  but  he  was  overruled 
by  the  better  prudence  of  Moray.  That  night  the 
English  lay  on  the  bare  ground  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  facing  the  Scots,  who  lighted  a  prodigious 
number  of  fires  along  their  strong  position,  and, 
from  daiiL  till  dawn,  kept  «*  homing  wi^  their  horns, 
and  making  such  a  noise  that  it  seemed  as  if  all  the 
great  devils  from  hell  had  come  thither."  Thus 
passed  the  night,  which  was  the  night  of  St.  Peter 
ad  Vincula,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  and  in  the 
morning  the  English  lords  heard  mass.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  day,  a  few  knights  and  men-at- 
arms,  who  had  strong  horaes,  swam  the  river  and 
skirmished  with  the  enemy ;  but  these  were  idle 
bravadoes  that  cost  many  lives  and  produced  no 
effect.  For  three  days  and  nights  the  English 
lay  on  the  river-side :  it  is  said  that  the  Scots 
were  suffering  from  want  of  provisions  and  of  salt, 
and  that  Edward  expected  that  their  necessities 
would  force  them  to  abandon  their  position ;  but. 


from  Froissart^s  account,  it  should  appear  that  the 
English,  less  accustomed  to  privations,  were  suffer- 
ing from  severe  want,  and  that  their  army  wii$ 
dwindling  away.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
day,  when  the  English  looked  toward  the  hill  on 
the  right  bank,  they  saw  no  army,  for  the  Scots 
had  secretly  decamped  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
It  was  presently  ascertained  that  they  had  only 
moved  to  a  short  distance  farther  up  the  river, 
where  they  had  taken  up  a  position  stiU  stronger 
than  the  one  they  had  left.  Edward  made  a  cor- 
responding movement  on  the  other  bank,  and  en- 
camped on  another  hill,  immediately  opposite, — the 
river  between  them  as  before.  The  young  king, 
whose  patience  was  exhausted,  would  have  forced 
the  passage  and  marched  to  the  attack  of  the  Scot- 
tish position,  but  he  was  restrained  by  Mortimer, 
who  was  afterward  accused  of  treachery  for  tbj$ 
step,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  dictated  only  by 
proper  military  prudence.  For  eighteen  days  and 
nights  the  two  hosts  thus  lay  facing  each  other  and 
doing  nothing,  but  only  suffering  great  discomfort. 
One  night,  however,  Douglas  made  a  sudden  on- 
slaught, which  had  well-nigh  proved  fatal  to  young 
Edward.  Toward  midnight,  he  took  about  two 
hundred  of  his  best  men,  and,  marching  silently  up 
the  river,  crossed  it  at  a  considerable  distance  above 
the  English  position,  and  then  turning  with  equal 
caution,  entered  the  English  camp  without  being 
discovered.  Then  he  made  a  desperate  rush  to- 
ward the  spot  where  the  king  lay,  shouting  ss 
he  went,  «>  A  Douglas !  you  shall  die,  ye  English 
thieves!''  and  he  and  his  companions  killed  more 
than  three  hundred  before  they  left  off.  He  came 
before  the  royal  tent,  still  shouting,  "A  Douglas! 
a  Douglas!''  and  he  cut  in  twain  several  cords  of 
the  tent;  but  Edward's  attendants,  roused  from 
their  sleep,  made  a  gallant  stand,  and,  his  chaplain 
and  his  chamberiain  having  sacrificed  their  fives  for 
his  safety,  he  escaped  in  the  dark.  Missing  the 
king,  Douglas  fought  his  way  back,  and  contrived 
to  return  to  his  friends  on  the  opposite  hill  with 
but  little  loss.  At  last  the  Scots  abandoned  ih\9 
second  position,  taking  the  English,  it  is  said,  again 
by  surprise,  and  marching  away  unheard  and  un- 
seen at  the  dead  of  night.  If  this  account  be  true, 
the  English  were  sadly  wanting  in  proper  military' 
vigilance ;  but  it  appears  more  than  probable  that 
they  were  as  anxious  to  be  rid  of  the  Scots  as  the 
Scots  werO  to  be  quit  of  them,  and  that  Edward's 
officers  were  glad  to  be  able  to  cross  the  Wear 
without  fighting  at  disadvantage  for  the  passage. 
At  all  events  it  was  determined  that,  as  the  enemy 
had  got  the  stait  of  them,  it  would  be  useless  to 
follow  them  any  farther;  and  soon  after,  fording 
the  river^  Edward  marched  straight  to  York,  where 
the  army  was  disbanded.^  The  Scots,  after  their 
extraordinary  campaign,  got  back  to  their  own  coun- 
try vnth  much  booty.  The  young  king,  "right 
pensive,"  returned  to  London,  breathing  nothing 
but  fresh  wars  and  vengeance :  as  yet,  however, 
he  had  no  power,  and  both  Mortimer  and  his  moth- 
er, who  controlled  his  destiny,  were,  for  their  own 
t  ProiBsart. 
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prifate  interestB,  desirous  of  peace,  and,  soon  after,  | 
ihey  open^  negotiatioDS  with  Robert  Bruce,  who, 
on  bis  side,  laboring  under  his  «« heavy  malady,*' 
and  seeing  that  his  son,  who  was  to  succeed  him, 
vu  still  an  infant,  was  anxious  to  terminate  the 
WIT  by  a  definitive  and  honorable  treaty,  which  he 
fondly  hoped  would  Secure  peace  to  his  country 
wben  he  sitouki  be  no  longer  alive  to  protect  it  with 
his  consummate  abitity. 

Before  thia  treaty  was  concluded,  young  Edward 
was  married  to  Philippa  of  Hainault,  to  whom  his 
mother  had  contracted  him  during  her  scapade  on 
the  continent.  This  young  lady,  who  proved  an 
«xceUent  and  loving  wife»  was  brought  over  to  Eng- 
land by  her  uncle,  John  of  Hamault,  a  little  before 
Christmas.  She  was  received  at  London  with  great 
pomp, — ♦*  with  jousts,  tournaments,  dances,  carols, 
wd  great  and  beautiful  repasts," — and,  on  the  24th 
of  JftDuary  following  (a.  d.  1328),  the  marriage 
ceremonies  were  completed  at  York.  A  few  months 
«fter,  aboutliie  Feast  of  Whitsuntide,  the  Parliament 
met  at  Northampton,  and  there,  **  by  the  evil  and 
ntnghty  cmmsel  of  the  Lord  Mortimer  and  the 
qneen-motiier,"  as  it  was  afterward  maintained, 
they  pot  the  last  hand  to  the  peace  with  Bruce, 
concluding  what  the  English  called  both  an  unprofit- 
able and  dishonorable  treaty.  The  basis  of  this 
treaty  was  the  recognition  of  the  complete  indepen- 
*ieace  of  Scotland.  One  of  its  leading  articles  was, 
that  a  maniage  should  take  place  between  Prince 
I>a?id,  rtie  only  son  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  the  Prin- 
cess Joanna,  a  sister  of  King  Edward.  In  spite  of 
the  teodet  age  of  the  parties  (for  the  bride  was  in 
her  seventh,  and  the  bridegroom  only  in  his  fifth 
year),  this  part  of  the  treaty  was  carried  into  almost 


immediate  effect :  the  queen -mother  Isabella  carried 
her  daughter  to  Berwick,  where  the  marriage  was 
solemnized,  on  the  day  of  Mary  Magdalen,  the  22d 
of  July.  With  the  princess,  whom  the  Scots  sur- 
named  **  Joan  Makepeace,*'  were  delivered  up  many 
of  the  jewels,  charters,  and  other  things  which  had 
been  taken  out  of  Scotland  by  Edward  I.  In  return 
for  these  and  the  other  advantages  of  the  compact, 
Bruce  agreed  to  pay  to  the  King  of  England  the  sum 
of  thirty  thousand  marks  in  compensation  for  the 
damages  done  by  the  Scots  in  their  recent  invasion. 
The  great  Bruce,  who  had  raised  his  country  from 
the  depth  of  despair  and  servitude  to  this  glorious 
enfranchisement,  did  not  long  survive  the  peace, 
dying  at  his  little  castle  of  Cardross  on  the  7th  of 
June  in  the  following  year.  He  was  buried  under 
the  pavement  of  the  choir  in  the  abbey  church  of 
Dunfermline. 

The  position  occupied  by  Mortimer  inevitably 
exposed  him  to  envy,  yet  he  continued  to  grasp  at 
fresh  power  and  honors,  and  to  show  that  he  would 
hesitate  at  no  crime  to  preserve  what  he  got.  In 
the  month  of  October,  Parliament  met  again  at  Salis- 
bury, and  then  Mortimer  was  created  Earl  of 
March,  or  Lord  of  the  Marches  of  Wales.  The 
council  of  regency  was  in  a  manner  displaced,  and 
the  whole  government  seemed  more  than  ever  to 
be  shared  between  him  and  the  queen-mother. 
His  expenses  knew  no  bounds,  and  he  caused  an 
immoderate  quantity  of  provisions  to  be  taken  up  in 
the  name  of  the  queen,  «*  at  the  king's  price,  to  the 
sore  oppression  of  the  people.''  This  abuse  of  the 
right  of  purveyance  caused  great  discontents,  and 
popular  odium,  arising  from  otber  causes,  was  added 
to  the  grudge  of  the  nobles.     The  Earl  of  Lnncas- 
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ter  was  the  first  to  atteuipt  to  make  head  against 
this  new  favorite ;  but,  though  he  was  guardian  of 
the  young  king,  Edward  remained  with  Mortimer 
and  his  mother,  and  after  a  show  of  force  at  Win- 
chester, the  earl  was  obliged  to  retreat.  Mortimer 
fell  upon  his  estates  and  plundered  them,  as  if  he 
had  been  fighting  in  a  foreign  country.  The  young 
king's  uncles,  the  earls  of  Kent  and  Norfolk,  who 
were  equally  disgusted  with  the  favorite's  arbitrary 
ascendency,  joined  Lancaster;  but,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  they  abandoned  him  almost  imme- 
diately after,  upon  which  the  earl  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  ask  pardon  in  a  humiliating  manner,  and 
to  pay  an  immense  fine.  Blind  to  the  fact  that 
Edward  was  every  day  approaching  that  age  when 
he  would  act  for  himself,  Mortimer  still  pursued  his 
wild  career  of  ambition.  It  was  said  at  the  time 
tliat  he  entertained  a  design  of  destroying  the  king 
and  placing  himself  on  the  throne,  but  there  is  do 
proof  of  this  improbable  story.' 

A.  D.  1330. — The  Earl  of  Kent  was  now  made  to 
pay  an  awful  price  for  his  levity  in  joining  and  then 
deserting  Lancaster.  He  was  surrounded  by  the 
artful  agents  of  Mortimer  and  the  queen,  and  led  to 
believe  a  story  which  was  then  widely  circulated, 
that  his  brother,  Edward  IL,  in  whose  deposition  he 
had  taken  so  active  a  part,  was  not  dead,  but  living. 
The  body  exhibited  at  Berkeley  Castle,  and  afterward 
buried  at  Gloucester  (so  went  the  legend),  was  not 
that  of  the  deposed  king,  who  was  actually  shut  up 
in  Corfe  Castle.  Some  monks  urged  the  Earl  of 
Kent  to  release  his  captive  brother,  and  restore  him 
to  the  throne,  assuring  him  that  several  bishops  and 
nobles,  whose  messengers  they  were,  or  pretended 
to  be,  would  aid  him  in  this  meritorious  enterprise. 

^  Heming.— Knyghl.— Wilf.— Rjrmer.— Holinsh. 


The  earl  even  received  letters  fi*om  the  Pope,  ex- 
horting him  to  pursue  the  same  course.  These 
letters  appear  to  have  been  forgeries,  but  they  im- 
posed upon  the  credulous  earl,  who  even  went  tbe 
length  of  writing  to  his  dead  brother,  which  letters 
were  delivered  to  Sir  John  Maltravers,  one  of  the 
suspected  assassins  of  the  late  king.  These  strange 
epistles  were  put  into  the  hands  of  Isabella  and 
Mortimer,  who,  considering  them  proofs  sufficient 
of  treasonable  practices,  immediately  summoned  a 
parliament  to  try  the  traitor.  The  Earl  of  Kent 
was  inveigled  to  Winchester,  and  there  a  parlia- 
ment, consisting  solely  of  the  partisans  of  Isabella 
and  Mortimer,  met  on  the  11th  of  March.  The 
Earl  of  Kent,  who  had  been  seized  as  soon  as  be 
was  in  their  power,  was  produced  as  a  prisoner; 
and,  on  the  16th,  he  was  convicted  of  high  treason, 
for  having  designed  to  raise  a  dead  man  to  the 
throne;  at  least  nothitig  else  was  proved  or  at- 
tempted to  be  proved  against  him ;  and  thus  this  trial 
is  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  curiosities  of  juris- 
prudence. The  earl's  accomplices  were  all  liber- 
ated, with  the  exception  of  one  Robert  de  Teuton, 
and  a  poor  London  friar  who  had  told  the  Earl  of 
Kent  that  he  had  raised  a  spirit  in  order  to  be  more 
fully  assured  that  Edward  IL  was  really  living. 
This  monk  wka  kept  in  prison  till  he  died.  On  ac- 
count of  his  royal  birth  it  was  not  expected  that  the 
sentence  against  the  earl  would  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution ;  but  people  had  not  taken  the  proper  meas- 
ure of  Mortimer's  audacity : — on  the  19th,  the  son 
of  the  great  Edward  was  carried  to  the  place  of 
execution  outside  the  town  of  Winchester;  but 
when  he  reached  the  spot,  nobody  could  be  found 
that  would  perform  the  office  of  headsman.  For 
four  hours  the  life  of  the  earl  was  painfully  pro- 
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loDged  by  this  popular  scruple :  at  last  a  coDYicted  ' 
felon  took  up  the  axe,  on  condition  of  a  free  pardon, 
and  the  head  was  struck  off.  His  death  was  the  ' 
less  lamented,  «*  because  of  the  insolence  and  rapa- 
ciousness  of  his  servants  and  retinue,  who,  riding 
abroad,  would  take  up  things  at  their  pleasure, 
neither  paying  nor  agreeing  with  the  parties  to 
whom  such  things  belooged."  From  which  state- 
ment it  should  appear,  as  also  from  complaints  in 
parliament,  that  all  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
occasionally  other  great  lords,  were  accustomed  to 
consider  the  oppressive  privileges  of  purveyance  as 
part  of  their  vrays  and  means,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
plunder  the  defenceless  portion  of  the  people  of 
such  stock  and  provisions  as  they  wanted.  But  the 
iniquity  of  the  sentence  was  apparent,  and  attributed 
by  all  to  the  malice  of  Mortimer  and  Isabella.  The 
young  king,  it  is  true,  had  confirmed  the  sentence, 
Rod  sent  his  own  uncle  to  the  block;  but  Edward 
was  not  considered  a  free  or  competent  agent.^ 

About  three  months  after  the  execution  of  the 
Carl  of  Kent,  Philippa,  the  young  queen,  was  de- 
livered, at  Woodstock,  of  her  first  child, — the  Prince 
Edward,  afterward  so  celebrated  under  the  title  of 
the  Black  Prince.  A  father,  and  eighteen  years  of 
age,  the  king  now  thought  it  time  to  assert  his 
authority ;  and,  though  their  party  was  strong,  the 
nation  was  most  willing  to  assist  him  in  overthrow- 
ing the  usorpation  of  his  mother  and  her  daring 
lover.  The  immorality  of  the  connection  had  long 
been  a  theme  of  popular  outcry :  some  had  believed, 
or  affected  to  believe,  that  scandal  had  exaggerated 
iDdiscretions,  but  now  it  was  generally  reported  and 
credited  that  Isabella  was  with  child  by  Mortimer. 

1  Hemiug. — Knyghu— Morira. — Holinsbcd. 


At  first,  however,  no  person  about  the  court  was 
bold  enough  to  declare  himself;  and  when  Edward 
opened  his  mind  to  the  Lord  Montacute,  it  was 
with  the  most  circumspect  secrecy,  and  the  first 
steps  taken  in  conjunction  with  this  prudent  noble- 
man were  cautious  in  the  extreme.  Probably  to 
ftiake  it  be  thought  that  his  mind  was  still  occupied 
by  the  trivial  pleasures  with  which  Mortimer  had 
long  contrived  to  amuse  him,  Edward  held  a  joust 
in  Cheapside,  when  he,  with  twelve  others  as  chal- 
lengers, answered  to  all  knights  that  appeared  in 
the  lists.  This  «« solemn  joust  and  tourney*'  was 
held  in  the  month  of  September,  and  lasted  three 
days.  The  youug  queen  presided ;  and  the  inter- 
est felt  in  her  favor,  already  high,  was  heightened 
among  the  people  by  a  perilous  accident.  A  stage 
or  platform,  on  which  she  was  seated  with  many 
other  beautiful  dames,  broke  down;  »*but  yet,  as 
good  hap  would,  they  had  no  hurt  by  that  fall,  to  the 
rejoicing  of  many  that  saw  them  in  such  danger."* 
In  the  month  of  October  following,  the  Parliament 
met  at  Nottingham :  Edward  with  his  mother  and 
Mortimer  were  lodged  in  the  castle.:  the  bishops 
and  barons  who  attended  took  up  their  quarters  in 
the  town  and  the  neighborhood.  Mortimer  never 
moved  without  a  strong  body-guard ;  and  the  knights 
in  his  splendid  retinue  were  known  to  be  devoted 
to  his  interests.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  Ed- 
ward had  a  private  conference  with  the  Lord  Mont- 
acute, who  immediately  after  was  seen  to  ride 
away  into  the  country  with  many  fnends  and  at- 
tendants. In  the  afternoon  Mortimer  appeared 
before  the  council  with  a  troubled  countenance. 
The  plot  was  made  up,  but  it  was  well  nigh  being 
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defeated  whc^i  at  the  point  of  executioo;  for  tbo 
favorite,  by.some  means  or  other,  Iu»d.oiit0ioe4a. 
vague  hint  of  what  waa  going  on«.  Tbia  wns  f^.  ner- 
vous moment  for  the  young  kings:  Mortimer  pro^; 
claimed  to  the  members  of  the  oouocil  that  |t  iba^e. 
attempt  was  making  against  him  and  the  qMeen- 
mother,  and  that  Edward  himself  was  privy  to  thtf 
conspiracy.  Edward  denied  the  charge;  but  thei 
favorite  treated  him  as  a  liar.  At  the  dead  of  the 
night  the  Lord  Montacute  and  his  associate^i  re« 


turned  quietly  tx> .,Nptt^ghani^  The  stronig  castle 
wa^ ,  not  a.  f^lape  ^^  he ,  t^ken  by , a«^uU ,  pr  surprise. 
A^  proper  miiitac^  guard,  W^  kept,  and  the  k»ye^  of 
tho  ^reat  gates  W|»re  carried  every  eyenMig  to  Isa- 
bella, ,who  jaid  them^  by, her  bedside,  t  9ut  the  con- 
sp^ratOfs  hful  taken,  me^uxes  to  defeat  all  these 
precautions.;  ]^Iont^cute  had  won  over  thoLgoveriior 
of  the  cmtle,  who  had  agreed  to  admit  them  through 
a  secret  subterram^ouii  passa^,  the  outlet  of  which, 
coi;u;eale4  by  brambles  and, rubbish,  opened  at  the 


MoRTiMJCR*«  HoLK,  NoTTiNouAX  Caistlb,— tlie  passage  ibruugh  which  Lord  Moniacute  and  his  parly  entered  the  Castle. 


foot  of  the  castle  hiU.  It  was  near  the  hour  of  mid- 
night when  Montacute  and  his  friends  crawled 
through  this  dismal  passage :  when  within  the  cap- 
tie  walls  and  at  the  foot  of  the  main  tower,  they 
were  joined  by  Edward,  who  led  them  up  a  silent 
staircase  into  a  dark  apartment.  Here  they  heard 
voices  proceeding  from  a  hall  which  adjoined  to  the 
queen-mother*s  chamber;  they  were  the  voices  of 
Mortimer,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  other  adhe- 
rents, who  were  sitting  in  late  and  anxious  consul- 
tation. The  intruders  burst  open  the  door,  killing 
two  knights  who  tried  to  defend  the  entrance.  The 
guilty  Isabella  rushed  from  her  bed,  and  in  tears 
and  in  an  agony  of  grief  implored  her  *«  sweet  son  ** 
to  spare  «*her  gentle  Mortimer,"  "that  worthy 
knight,  her  dearest  friend,  her  well-beloved  cousin." 
The  favorite  was  not  slaughtered  there,  which,  con- 
sidering the  barbarity  of  the  times  and  the  violent 
excitement  against  hun,  was  rather  extraordinary ; 
but  he  was  dragged  out  of  the  castle,  and  committed 
to  safe  custody.  On  the  following  morning,  Edward 
issued  a  proclamation  informing  his  lieges  that  he 
had  now  taken  the  government  into  his  own  hands ; 
and  he  summoned  a  new  parliament  to  meet  at 
Westminster  on  the  25th  of  November.^ 

Before  this  parliament  the  fallen   favorite  was 
arraigned:   the  principal  charges  brought  against 

»  Knyght  — Haming.— Wala.— Rymer 


him  were,  his  having  procured  the  death  of  the  late 
king,  and  the  judicial  murder  of  the  Earl  of  Kent ; 
his  having  "accroached"  or  usurped  the  power 
which  lawfully  belonged  to  the  council  of  regency, 
and  appropriated  to  himself  the  king's  moneys, — 
especially  the  twenty  thousand  marks  recently  paid 
by  the  King  of  Scots.  His  peers  found  all  these 
articles  of  impeachment  to  be  "notoriously  true, 
and  known  to  them  and  all  the  people ;"  and,  as  his 
proper  judges  in  parliament,  they  sentenced  him  to 
be  drawn  and  hanged  as  an  enemy  of  the  king  and 
kingdom.^  Edward,  who  was  present  in  court 
during  the  trial,  then  requested  them  to  judge  Mor- 
timer's confederates,  but  this  they  would  not  do 
until  they  had  protested  in  form  that  they  were  not 
bound  to  sit  in  judgment  on  any  others  than  men 
who  were  peers  of  the  realm  like  themselves.  Sir 
Simon  Bereford,  Sir  John  Maltravers,  John  Dev- 
erel,  and  Boeges  de  Bayonne,  were  condemned  to 
death  as  accomplices,  but  three  of  these  individuals 
had  escaped.  Mortimer  was  accompanied  to  the 
gallows  only  by  Bereford.  They  were  hanged,  at 
"the  Elms,"  on  the  29th  of  November.  The 
queen-mother  was  deprived  of  her  enormous  joint- 
ure, and  shut  up  in  her  castle  or  manor-house  at 
Risings,  where  she  passed  the  remaining  twenty- 
seven  years  of  her  life  in  obscurity.  Edward,  how- 
»  Rot.  Pari.— Knyghton. 
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eTer,  pud  her  a  respectful  visit  ut  least  e&ce  a  yeai", ' 
and  allowed' her  tiiree  thousand,  and  afterward  f<mr- ' 
thousand  pounds,  for  her  annual  expanses.    In  this 
same  Parliameat  a  priee  was  set  upon  the  heads  of 
Gouraey  and  Ogle,  the  reputed  murderers  bf-the  ' 
late  king.     Geurney  was  arrested  in  Spain,  and  de- ' 
lifered  over  te  aa  English  officer,  who,  obeying, 
secret  instructions,  cut  otf  his  head  at  sea,  without ' 
bringing  him  to  jgngland  for  trial. '  From  this  and ' 
other  cireumatances  it  has  been  imagined  that  there ' 
were  persons  who  still  retained  their  influence  at : 
conrt,  to  whom  silence,  upon  all  that  regarded  this  | 
horrid  subject  was  particularly  convenient.     What 
became  o{, Ogle  does  not  appear;  but  it  \$  probable 
that  he  died  abroad  before  the  murder  of  Gourney.  i 
Sir  John.  Makcavers  was  taken  and  executed,  but 
OQ  a  different  charge,  namely,  for  having  aided  Mor-  | 
timer  in  misleading  the  Earl  of  Kent  by  false  reports 
of  the  late  king*s  life.     The   Lord  Berkeley,  in 
whose  castle  the  deed  had  been  done,  demanded  a  j 
trial,  and  yras  fully  acquitted  by  a  jury ;  nor  does 
there  appejar  to  be  any  good  reason  for  questioning 
the  propriety  of  this  verdict. 

Edward  was  now  his  own  master,  and  accounta- 
ble for  the  good  and  eril  of  his  government.  His 
first  transactions  are  Qot  very  honorable  to  his  char- ; 
icter;  but  it  might  be  said  .in  justification  of  an  | 
older  head  and  a  hettar  heart  than  his  (aud  his  was ' 
Dot  a  bad  heart),. that  he  was  carried  away  by  the 
general  feeling  of  the  nation*  whose  pride  was  hurt 
bj  the  last  treaty  with  the  Scots,  and  who  eagerly 
longed  for  a  fresh  war.  On  the  borders,  indeed, 
this  war  had  scarcely  ceased,  having  been  prokniged 
io  an  irregular  manner  by  the  vindictive  spirit  of 
the  people  on  both  sides.  We  have  noticed  the 
death  of  the  great  Bruce,  which  happened  in  1330 : 
in  the  following  year  his  brave  companion  in  arms, 
the  Lord  James  Douglas,  was  killed  by  the  Moors 
in  Spain  as  he  was  carrying  his  master's  heart  to 
the  Holy  Land;  and  in  the  month  of  July,  1332, 
Kandolph,  £arl  of  Moray,  who  had  been  appointed 
regent  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  and  guardian  of 
Prince  David*  died  suddenly.  The  Earl  of  Moray 
was  succeeded  in  the  regency  by  Donald,  Earl  of 
Marr,  a  man  inferior  to  him  in  prudence  and  ability. 
An  article  in  the  last  treaty  of  peace  had  stipulated 
that  a  few  English  noblemen  should  be  restored  to 
estates  they  held  in  Scotland.  This  article  was 
faithfully  observed  with  regard  to  Henry  de  Percy ; 
bat,  for  Tarions  reasons,  it  was  disregarded  with 
respect  to  the  Jords  Wake  and  Henry  de  Beaumont, 
and  these  two  noblemen  resolved  to  obtain  redress 
by  changing  the  dynasty  ,of  Scotland.  Setting  up 
the  rights  of  Edward  Baliol,  the  son  and  heir  of  the 
miserable  John  of  that  name,  whom  Edward  h  had 
crowned  and  uncrowned,  they  went  into  the  coun- 
^ea  near  the  borders,  where  they  were  presently 
joined  by  other  English  lords  who  had  claims  simi- 
hr  to  their  own,  though  they  had  not  had  the.  ad- 
dreaa  to  get  their  estates  in  Scotland  tacked  to  a 
treaty.  In  those  northern  districts  the  elements  of 
war  and  havoc  .were  rife  and  ready ;  and  when 

Edward  Baliol  came  over  from  Normandy,  and 
nused  his  standard  there,  a  few  disaffected  Scots 


came  over  the  bdrdera  to  join  him.  Edward  fdt, 
or  pretended  to  feel,:  many  scrui^es^fbr  the  infant 
Queen'of  Scotland  was  his  olvn  sisteri,  and  he  had  also, 
sworn  to  obiterve  the  treaty.  Proclamations  were 
issued  prohibiting  the  gathering  of  any  army  of  inva- 
sion 6ii:  the  borders ;  but  this  did  tiot  prevent,  nor 
was  it  intended  to  prevent  Baliol  und  the  lords' Wake* 
and  Henry  de  Beaumont,  yrith  their  associates,  from 
getting  ready  a  small  fleet  and  army  on  the  shores  of 
the  Humber,  In  the  beginning  of  August  this  expe- 
dition sailed  from  Eavenspur :  entering  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  the  army  landed  at  Kinghorn,  on  the  coast  of 
Fife,  on  the  6th,  and  £ve  days  after  won  one  of  the 
most  astonisbing  victories  recorded  in  history.  Ed- 
ward BaHol — we  use  his  name  because  he  was  first 
in  dignity,  though  it.  is  evident  the  campaign  was 
directed  by  some  bolder  and  abler  mind  than  his^-on 
finding  himself  suddenly  in  presence  (or  nearly  so) 
of  two  Scottish  armies — the  oae  commanded  by 
the  regent  Marr,  the  other  by  the. Earl  of  March — 
boldly  threw  himself  between  them,  and  encamped 
at  Forteviot,  with  the  river  Earn  running  between 
bim  and  the  forces  of  the  regent.  At  the  dead  of 
night  he  crossed  the  Earn  by  a  ford,  and  fell  upon 
l^e  sleeping  Scots,  who  were  slaughtered  in  heaps 
before  they  could  get  ready  tbeir  arms  or  ascertain 
the  force  of  the  assailants.  As  day  dawned,  the 
regent  blushed  to  see. the  insignificant  band  that  had 
done  all  this  mischief :  he  was  UtiU  in  a  condition  to 
take  vengeance,  but  in  his  blind  fury,  he  engaged  in 
a  wretched  •  pass,  where  his ,  men  could  not  form ; 
and 'his  own  li£s,  with  the.  lives  of  many  of  the 
Scottish  barons,  and  of  nearly  all  the  men-atHuns, 
paid  forfeit  for  hia  military  blunder.  Thirteen 
thousand  Scots,  in.  all,  are  said  to  have  fallen,  while 
Baliol,  who  had  not  three  thousand  when  he  began 
the  battle,  lost  but  a  few  men.  From  Duplin 
Moor,  where  this  victory  was  gained,  Edward  Batiol 
ran  to  Perth,  heing  closely  pursued  the  whole  way 
by  the  Earl  of  March,  at  the  head  of  the  other 
strong  division  of  the  Scots.  He  had  jnst  time  to 
get  within  that  cit>',  and  throw  up  some  barricades. 
March  besieged  bim  there;  but  there  were  both 
scarcity  and  treachery  in  the  Scottiah  camp ;  theur: 
fleet  was  destroyed  by  the  English  squadron  which 
Baliol  had  ordered  round  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tay ; 
the  ancient  followers  of  his  family,  with  all  those 
who  had  forfeited  their  estates  for  their  treasons 
under  Bruce,  with  all  who  were  in  any  way  disaf- 
fected, or  who  hoped  to  benefit  largely  by  a  revolu- 
tion, flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  Pretender,  who 
was  crowned  King  of  Scotland,  at  Scone,  on  the 
24th  of  September.  Edward  Baliol  had  thna  gained 
a  crown  in  some  seven  or  eight  weeks,  but  he  kist 
it  in  less  than  three  months.  Having  secretly  re- 
newed to  the  English  kuig  all  the  forms  of  feudal 
submission  imposed  on  his  father  by  Edward  L,  and 
having  stupefied  his  opponents  in.ScotlaBd  by  the 
rapidity  of  his  success,  he  retired  with  an  inconsid^ 
erable  force  to  Annan,  in  Dumfi-iesshire,  where  he 
intended  to  pass  his  Christmas.  On  the  night  of 
the  16th  of  December  he  was  surprised  there  by  a 
body  of  horse  commanded  by  the  young  Earl  of 
Moray,    Sir  Archibald    Douglas,   and    Sir    Simon 
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Frazer.  Ele  got  to  horset  but  2iad  no  time  to  sad-  ' 
die,  ai)d»  nearly  nakod  himpelf,  he  galloped  away-  on 
a  bare  back,  leaving  his  brother  Henry  dead  behind 
him.  He  auoceeded  in  croseing  the  borders  intx) 
£ngland,  where  Edward  received  him  as  a  friend.  ' 
There  was  probably  not  a  man  in  Scotland  but  '■ 
knew  that  the  English  king  had  secretly  oounte- ' 
nanced  the  whole  expedition :  the  greatest  exas-  ' 
peration  prevailed,  and,  with  or  without  orders,  the 
people  near  the  Tweed  and  the  S(^way  Frith  made  , 
incursions  into  England,  carrying  fire  and  slaughter  , 
with  them*  Edward  had  applied  to  his  Parliament,  i 
assembled  at  York,  to  legalize,  or  at  least  to  justify  | 
in  the  eyes  of  the  English,  his  ambitious  projects  on  | 
Scotland ;  but  the  prelates,  barons,  and  commons  i 
were  much  divided  in  opinion,  and  gave  no  direct ; 
answer.  The  inroads  of  the  Scots,  however,  gave  1 
Edward  a  colorable  pretext  for  declaring  that  they  , 
had  infringed  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  he  prepared  | 
for  war — the  Parliament  then  engaging  to  assist  him  j 
to  the  utmost.^ 

In  the  month  of  May,  1333,  Berwick  was  invested 
by  a  powerful  English  army ;  and  on  the  16th  of 
July,  Sir  William  Keith,  the  governor  of  that  im- 


portant town,  was  obliged  to  treat,  and  to  promise 


that  he  would  surrender  on  the  20th  at  sunrise,  if ! 
not  previously  relieved  by  Lord  Archibald  Douglas,  ' 
who  now  acted  as  regent  of  Scotland.    On  Monday, 
the  19th,  after  a  fatrgoing  march,  Douglas  came  in  ^ 
sight  of  Berwick,  and  found  Edward's  main  army 
drawn   up  on  Halidon  Hill,  about  a  mile  to  the 
northwest  of  the  town.     This  elevation  was  in  part 
surrounded  by  bogs  and  marshes ;  yet,  in  spite  of  I 
all  these  advantages,  the  Scots,  whose  heads  were  ', 
heated,  resolved  to  attack  them.     As  they  moved  I 
slowly  through  the  bogs  they  were  sorely  gnlled  by  j 
the  Enghsh  bowmen ;  when  they  got  firm  footing  j 
they  rushed  up  the  hill  with  more  rapidity  than 
order:  their  onslaught,  however,  was  tremendous,  | 
and  for  a  moment  seemed  to  be  successful ;  but  the 
English,  who  were  fresh,  and  admirably  posted,  re- 
pelled the  attack:  the  regent  Douglas  was  killed  i 
in  the  m^l6e ;  many  lords  and  chiefs  of  clans  fell 
around  him ;  and  then  the  Scots  fell  into  confusion, 
and  fled  on  every  side.     Edward  spurred  after  them 
with  his  English  cavalry-*the  Lord  Darcy  followed 
up  with  a  horde  of  Irish  kerns  who  were  employed 
as  auxiliaries.    Between  the  battle  and  the  fli^t 
the  loss  was  prodigious :  never,  say  the  old  writers, 
had  Scotland  sustained  such  a  defeat  or  witnessed 
such  slaughter.     The  young  king,  David  Bruce, 
with  his  wife,  Edward's  innocent  sister,  was  con- 
veyed into  France,  and  Edward  Balioi  was  again 
seated  on  a  dishonored  throne.     The  price  which 
Edward  exacted  for  this  service  was  immense,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  Balioi  paid  it  incensed  the 
nation  against  him,  and  even  estranged  many  of  his 
former  partisans.    Hb  openly  professed  homage  ond 
feudal  service  in  its  full  extent  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  he  not  only  made  over  the  town  of  Ber- 
wick, which  surrendered  the  day  after  the  battle  of 
Halidon  Hill,  but  ceded  in  perpetuity  the  whole  of 
Berwickshire,  Roxburghshire,  Selkirkshire,  Peeble- 

^  Fordan. — Knjg^ht. — ^Heminff.— Rymer. 


shire,  and  Dnmfriesabure,  tegether  with  the  Ijothiaos 
•-^in  short,,  the  best  part  of  Scotkind.  Edward  left 
his  ni>ean  vaasal.an  army  of  Irish  and  Eo^isfa  to 
defend  him  in  bis  dismembered  kkigdosn ;  hat  soon 
after  his  departure  the  indignant  Scots  drove  Balml 
once  more  across  the  borders,  and  sent  to  request 
assistance  from  the  King  of  Fraoce,  who  hospitably 
entertained  their  young  king  and  qneea  in  the 
Ch4teau  Gaillard.  Edward,  on  his  eide,  reinforced 
Balioi,  who  returned  to  the  south  of  ScotlaDd,  and 
maintained  himself  there  among  Engtish  garrisons, 
though  he  could  make  no  impression  north  of 
Edinburgh. 

In  1335,  Edward  having  still  further  reinforced 
his  vassal,  marched  with  a  powerful  army  along  the 
western  coast  of  Scotland,  while  Balioi  advanced 
from  Berwick  by  the  eastern.  In  the  month  of 
August  these  two  armies  formed  a  junction  at 
Perth,  and,  as  they  had  met  with  little  oppositkui, 
it  was  thought  that  the  spirit  of  the  Scots  was  sub- 
dued; .but  no  sooner  had  Edward  turned  his  beck 
than  the  patriots  fell  upon  Balioi  firom  all  quarters, 
and  harassed  his  forces  with  continual  skirmishes 
and  surprises.  In  the  following  summer  Edward 
was  again  obliged  to  repair  to  the  assistance  of  his 
creature,  and  having  scoured  the  country  as  hr 
north  OS  Inverness,  and  burnt  several  towns,  he 
flattered  himself  that  he  had  at  last  subdued  all 
opposition.  During  this  campaign,  which  was  mark- 
ed with  more  than  usual  cruelty  and  waste,  the 
Scottish  patriots,  who  had  not  been  able  to  procure 
any  aid  from  France,  kept  themselves  in  inaccessi- 
ble mountains  and  wilds,  but,  again,  as  soon  as  the 
English  king  had  crossed  the  borders,  they  fell  upon 
Balioi.  This  obliged  Edward  to  make  a  second 
campaign  that  same  year :  he  nuurehed  to  Perth  in 
the  month  of  November,  and,  after  desolating  other 
parts  of  the  country,  he  returned  to  England  aboat 
Christmas,  once  more  buoyed  up  by  the  confident 
hope  that  he  had  mastered  the  Scots.  Ajb  k>Bg  as 
he  was  thus  supported,  Balioi  contrived  to  maintain 
a  semblance  of  authority  in  the  Lowlands;  but  the 
nation  regarded  him  with  that  hatred  and  contempt 
which  will  ever  be,  or  ever  ought  to  be,  the  recom- 
pense of  an  intrusive  king  imposed  on  a  free  people 
by  foreign  arms. 

Affairs  were  in  this  uncertain  state  in  Scotland 
when  Edward's  attention  was  withdrawn,  and  fai^ 
mind  filled  by  a  wilder  dream  of  ambition — the  plan 
of  attaching  the  whole  French  kingdom  to  his  domin- 
ions. The  idea  was  not  altogether  new — ^it  had  been 
suggested  several  years  before ;  but  £dward*s  youth, 
and  other  circumstances,  had  then  prevented  tbr 
pressing  of  his  absurd  claims  by  force  of  arms.  It 
would  occupy  a  volume  to  discuss  at  length  the 
grounds  of  this  dispute,  and  many  volumes  have 
been  written  upon  the  subject ;  the  main  facts  of 
the  case  may  be  stated  in  short  compass.  Charles 
IV.,  the  last  of  the  three  brothers  of  Isabella,  the 
queen-mother  of  England,  died  in  1328,  in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  Edward^s  reign :  he  had  no  children,  but 
left  his  wife  enceint.  A  regency  was  appointed, 
and  the  crown  was  kept  in  abeyance ;  if  Joan  should 
be  delivered  of  a  son,  then  that  infant  was  to  be 
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kidg;  but  ih  due  thhe  «he  gttv«  bifth  ttt  a  dftught^r, 
hndj  by  an  aneieot  ifit^rprcftatloo  of  a  portion  of  tfae 
Safic  lawv  aiKlf>y  the  usages  and  pretedetkU  of  many 
Bgos,  TCwai^lield  (hat  no  female  coutd  retgtt  in  Prance. 
The  dbughtei*  of  the  la«t  king*  wad  ^t  aside  Without 
detmte  or  heattation  ;  ernd'  Philip  of  Valols,  isousin- 
germttn  to  tlie  dee^nsed  king;  ascended  the  throne, 
takiiftig  the  title  of  PhHip  VI.     Edward's  mother, 
Isabella,  with  thesttfte  lawyers  of  England  and  sonrye 
fbrei^R  jurists  in  English  pay,  pretended  from  the 
first  that  Edward  had  a  preferable  right ;  but  it  was 
deemed  unsafe  to  press  it  at  the  time :  and  when 
Philip  of  Valois  demanded  that  the  King  of  England 
should,  in  his  quality  of  Duke  of  Aquttaine,  go  over 
to  France  and  do  homage  to  him,  threatening  to 
dispossess  him  of  his  continental  dominions  if  h^ 
refused,  the  young  King  of  England  was  obliged  to 
comply,  though  he  rendered  tiie  homnge  in  vague 
terms,  and,  according  to  one  account,  entered  his 
protest  against  the  measure,  not  before  Philip  or 
his  ambassadors,  but  before  his  own  council  in  Eng- 
faind,  the  majority  of  whom,  it  is  said,  advised  this 
base  bat  childish  subterfuge.     Putting  aside  the  in- 
capacity of  femalas,  Edward  certainly  was  nearer 
in  the  line  of  succession ;  he  was  grandson  of  Philip 
IV.  by  bis  daughter  Isabella,  whereas   Philip  of 
Valois  was  grandson  to  the  fether  of  that  monarch, 
Philip  III.,  by  his  younger  son  Charles  of  Valois. 
But  Philip  traced  through  males,  and  Edward  only 
Uirougfa  his  mother.     Tfae  latter,  however,  main- 
tained that,  although  by  the  fundamental  laws  of 
France  his  mother,  as  a  female,  was  herself  ex- 
eluded,  he,  as  her  son,  was  not ;  but  Philip  and  all 
France  insisted,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  mother  could 
not  transmit  to  her  children  any  right  which  she 
never  possessed  herself.     The  principle  assumed  by 
Edward  was  a  startling  novelty — it  had  never  been 
heard  of  in  France  :  but,  even  if  he  had  been  ftble 
to  prove  it,  he  would  have  proved  a  great  deal  too 
mneh,  and  would  have  excluded  himself  as  well  as 
Philip  of  Valois ;  for  by  that  very  principle  the  suc- 
cession  rested   with   the  son  of  Joan,   Queen  of 
Navarre,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Louis  X.,  the 
eldest  brother  of  Isabella,  as  also  of  Philip  V.  and 
Charles  IV.,  who  had,  in  default  of  issue  male,  suc- 
ceeded the  one  after  the  other ;  and  if  this  son  of 
the  Queen  of  Navarre  had  been  born  a  little  earlier 
than  he  was,  then,  by  this  same  principle,  Charles 
IV.,  the  last  king,  must  have  been  an  usurper;^  and 
the  same  king,  from  the  moment  that  the  boy  really 
was  bom,  must  have  occupied  an  unsteady  throne. 
Such  a  principle  was  contrary  to  the  maxims  of 
every  country  in  Europe,  and  repugnant  alike  to  the 
practice  in  public  and  in  private  inheritances ;  the 
latter  of  which  had   been  pretty  clearly  defined. 
The  French,  moreover,  who  ought  to  have  been 
the  only  judges  in  this  case,  maintained  it  to  be  a 
fundamental  law,  that  no  foreigner  could  reign  in 
France,  and  contended  that  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  the  so-called  Salic  law  was  to  exclude  the 

1  Jo*a  waa  marrwd  in  1316,  during  the  reign  of  her  firat  uncle, 
Philip  V. ;  abe  waa  then  only  lix  yeiira  old,  and  certainly  had  not  borne 
a  Mm  foar  yeara  after  (1323),  when  hrr  eecond  uncle,  Charles  IV., 
tKeoded  the  thnoo.  | 


husbands  and  children  of  the  princesses  of  Frnmce, 
who  generally  married  foreigners.  It  is'  yery  true 
that,  when  it  suited  their  own  interests,  the  French 
kings  rnsTSted  on  a  different  law  of  succession  iu 
some  of  the  great  fiefe  of  the  crown  *,  but  here  they 
tried  to  cover  themselves  with  local  laws  or  usages 
particular  to  the  province  or  territory,  and  when 
they  could  not  do  this,^^-^s  happened  more  than 
once, — ^the  injustice  of  their  procedure  formed  but 
a  bad  precedent  for  others.  It  was  in  every  sensfe 
with  a  peculiarly  bad  grace  that  the  English  set 
themselves  up  as  authorities  in  th6  laws  of  roydl 
succession :  by  no  people  had  such  laws  been  more 
thoroughly  disregarded  at  home :  from  the  time  of 
William  the  Norman,  who  was  an  usiirper  by  con- 
quest, four  out  of  ten  of  their  kings  had  been  usurp- 
ers, or  were  only  to  be  relieved  from  that  imputation 
by  the  admission  of  the  principle  that  the  estates  of 
the  kingdom  had  the  right  of  electing  the  king  from 
among  the  members  of  the  royal  famil^  The  pres- 
ent question  would  have  been  ot  once  decided  by 
letiving  this  same  right  of  election  to  the  French, 
who  were  unanimous  in  their  support  of  Philip  bf 
Vak)is.  The  peers  of  the  kingdom  had  voted  that 
the  crown  belonged  to  him ;  the  Assembly  of  Paris 
had  decreed  the  same  thing;  and  the  States  Gen- 
eral afterward  confirmed  their  judgment :  and  not 
only  the  whole  nation,  but  all  Europe,  had  recognised 
Philip.  Edward  himself,  in  1331,  had  repeated  his 
homage  to  him  in  a  more  satisfactory  way  than  on 
the  fbrmer  occasion  ;  and  it  was  not  tiU  1336  that  he 
openly  declared  that  the  peers  of  France  and  the 
States  Qeneral  had  acted  rather  like  villains  and  rob- 
bers than  upright  judges ;  and  that  he  would  no 
longer  submit  to  their  decision,  or  recognize  the 
French  king,  who  had  now  reigned  in  peace  more 
than  seven  years.^  But  the  plain  truth  was,  that 
Edward  had  not  been  able  to  shtfpe  his  intrigues 
and  make  his  preparations  earlier;  and  now  several 
concurrmg  circumstances  hurried  him  on.  Philip 
had  not  only  given  an  asyhim  to  David  Bruce,  but 
was  actually  beginning  to  aid  the  Scottish  patriots 
with  ships,  anns,  and  money.  Edward,  on  his  side, 
had  given  shelter  to  Robert  of  Artois,  who  was  de- 
scended from  the  blood  royal  of  France,  who  had 
married  King  Philip's  sister,  and  who  was  supposed 
to  have  a  strong  party  in  France.  On  account  of  a 
disputed  succession  to  the  great  fief  of  Artois,  this 
Robert  had  been  involved  in  a  quarrel,  that  entailed 
disgrace  on  both  parties,  with  his  brother-in-law  of 
France,  who  eventually  had  driven  him  into  exile 
and  hanged  some  of  his  adherents.  Robert  was  a 
man  of  violent  passions ;  his  rage  against  the  French 
king  was  boundless ;  and  it  is  said  that,  before  raising 
him  up  a  formidable  rival  in  the  person  of  Edward 
of  England,  he  had  attempted  his  Kfe  by  spells  and 
witchcraft,  and  by  the  surer  agency  of  the  assassin^s 
dagger.     He  was  also  gifted  with  great  eloquence 

I  Rymer.— Froi8»art.-Villaret.  Hist-  Fr.— Gaillard,  IlJBt.  de  la  Ri- 
Talitd  de  la  Franre  et  de  TAngleterre.— Edward  repeatedly  ofTered 
to  give  up  his  claima  if  Philip  would  abandon  the  caUM  of  the  Kinn 
of  Soots,  and  reatore  aome  plaoea  ha  had  leiaed  in  Gaaoony.  Sen 
Rymer.— Philip  thought  the  claims  too  ridiculous  to  be  worth  any 
sacrifice  of  honor,  and  he  was  not  captivated  by  Edward's  proposal  of 
intermarrying  their  children. 
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or  powers  of  persawion ;  b^  was.  9kiifuliUi|i(0  in  4be 
cabinet  and  the  Aeld,  few  priocea  enjoying  « Jiig^r 
milita^  reputation.  Phiiip*  who  foresaw  the  eon- 
sequences  of  hia  sfny  in  £ogland|  threatened  te>  fall 
upon  Guienne,  where,  in.fact,<he  had  seised  seveniJ 
castles,  if  Edward  did  not  immediately  dismMs  bkn. 
Theire  was  not  a  sovereign  in  Eiurope  so  little.  liMy 
to  bear  this  insulting  threat  as  the  powerful  English 
king,  who  sent  over  a  aommission,  bearing  date  the 
7th  October,  1337,  toj  the  Earl  of  Brabant  and  oth- 
ers, to  demand  for  hiin  the  crown  of  France  .as  his 
indisputable  right.  The  nation  went  along  with  the 
king;  the  coming  war  with  France  was  DMist  .pop- 
ular with  all  men;  and  having  obtained' subsidies, 
tallages,  and*forced  loane» — ^having  seized  the  tin  in 
Cornwall  and  jDevonshire,  and  the  wool  of  the  year 
all  over  the  kingdom, — having  even  pawned  the 
jewels  of  the  crown,  and  adopted  almost  every  pos- 
sible means  of  raising  money  to  sobaidiae  his  alhea 
on  the.  continent,  Edward  sailed  from  Orewell,  in 
Suffolk*  with  a  respectable  fleet,  and.  a  £ne  but  not 
lai'ge  army,  on  the  16th  of  July,  13d8.  Four  days 
after  he  landed  at  Antwerp,  where  he  had  secured 
himself  a  friendly  reception.  The  Eariof  Flaadara 
was  bqund  to  his  riva)  Philip  $  but  this  prince  had 
scarcely  a  shadow  of  authority  in  the  country^  where 
the  democratic  party  had  triamphed  over  the  noblesy 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  trading  cities  had 
placed  themselves  under  the  government  of  James 
Von  Artaveldt,  a  brewer  of  Ghent,  who  was  in  fact 
in  possessipn  of  a  more  than  sovereign  authority  in 
that  rich  iuad  populous  country ,~-an  authority  which 
he  exercised  rigorously  enough,  but  on  the  whole 
with  great  wisdom.  *^  To  speak  fairly,"  says  Frois- 
sart,  whose  sympathies  were  enlisted  on  the  other 
side,  and  who  was  all  fi>r  knights  and  chivalry,  *•  there 
never  was  in  Flanders,  nor  in  any  other  country, 
prince,  duke,  nor  other,*  that  ruled  a  country  so 
peaceably  as  D' Artaveldt."  Under  this  rule,  indus- 
try«  trade,  and  prosperity  had  wonderfully  increased. 
The  King  of  France  was  hated  by  the  Flemings,  as 
the  declared  enemy  of  this  state  of  things,  and  the 
avowed  protector  of  the  expelled  or  humbled  nobles; 
and  when  Edward,  doing  violence  probably  to  his 
own  feelings,  did  not  hesitate  to  court  their  plebeian 
alliance^  they  forgot  some  old  grudges  against  the 
English,  and  engaged  to  assist  heart  and  hand  in 
their  wars.  Edward's  other  allies  were,  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  the  dukes  of  Brabant  and  Guel- 
dres,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  Marquis  of 
Jnliers,  the  counts  of  Hainault  and  Namur,  the  lords 
pf  Pauquemont  and  Bacquen,  and  some  others,  who, 
for  certain  subsidies,  engaged  to  assist  him  with 
their  forces.  The  E nglish  king,  like  his  grandfather, 
Edward  I.,  soon  found  how  little  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  on  such  coalitions.  At  the  same  time  Philip 
of  France  allied  himself  with  the  kings  of  Navarre 
and  Bohemia,  the  dukes  of  Brittany,  Austria,  and 
Lorraine,  the  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  with  sev- 
eral of  the  inferior  princes  of  Germany.  For  the 
present,  however,  the  operations  in  the  field  did  not 
correspond  with  the  magnitude  of  these  prepara- 
tions. The  whole  of  this  year,  1338,  was  passed  in 
inactivity ;  and  after  granting  trading  privileges  to 


the  Flenings  and  BrabantoiVt  tnd  spendibg  hie 
money  Anrang  the  Qemansridl  that  Edward  ccnU 

i  procure  from  them  was  a  pronise  to  meet  him  niH 

'  year  in  tbementb  of  Jnly^.  B«t  it  was  the  middle 
ef  September,  1339,  ere  die- English  king  could  take 
the  field,  and  then  only  fifteen  thoasand'men-at-ams 
followed  him  to  the  siege  of  Cambray.  On  the  fron- 
tiers of  France  the  counts  of  Nanrar  and  Hainault 
abandoned  him.  Edward  thanked  them  for  their 
pastservieest  and  then  advanced  to  Poronne  and 
St.  Quentin,  bnming  aU  the  villages  and  open  towns. 
Here  the  rest  of  his  aiKes  halted,  and  refused  to  go 
farther.  Edward  then  turned  toward  the  Ardennes, 
and,  as  Phyip -avoided  a  battle,  he  found  faimtelf 
obliged  tOTetire  CaGhent^  having  spent  all  his  money 
and  contracted  an  enonnoiis  debt,  without  doing 
anything  except  inflicting  min  on  some  nnoffending 
oitizens  and  miseftible  French  peasan  ts.  The  Pope, 
Benedict  XII.,  made  an  attempt  to  restore  peace ; 
but  Edward,  unaffected  by  his  failure,  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  his  remenstranees,  and  immediately  after- 
ward, by. the  advice,  it  is  said,  of  Von  Artaveldt, 
publicly- assumed  the  tiHe  of  King  of  France,  and 
quartered  the  French  lilies  in  his  arms.'  Abont 
the  middle  of  Febmary,  1340,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land to  obtain  firesh  resoilrces,  and  the  Parliament, 
still  sharing  in  hie  madness,  voted  him  immense 
supplies.  Before  he  eonld  return  to  Flanders  he 
wa»  informed  that  Philip  had  collected  a  tremen- 
dous fleet,  in  the  harbor  of  Sluys,  to  intercept  him. 
His  council  advised  him  to  stay  till  more  ships  could 
be  collected ;  but  be  would  not  be  detained,  and  set 
sail,  with  such  an  English  fleet  as  was  ready,  on  the 
22d  of  June.  On  the  following  evening  he  came  in 
sight  of  the  enemy,  who,  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  drew  out  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  of  Sluys. 
As  Edward  saw  this  movement,  he  exclaimed,  "  Ha! 
I  have  long  desired  to  fight  with  the  Frenchmen, 
and  now  I  shall  fight  with  some  of  them  by  the  grace 
of  God  and  St.  George."  *  The  battle  soon  joined ; 
stones  were  cast  and  arrows  discharged  from  the 
decks ;  and  then  fastening  their  ships  together  with 
grappling-irons  and  chains,  the  enemies  fought  hand- 
to-hand  with  Swords,  and  pikes,  and  battle-axes. 
The  English  gained  a  complete  victory ;  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  French  fleet  was  taken,  and  from  ten 
to  fifteen  thousand  of  their  mariners  were  killed  or 
drowned.  So  dreadful  was  this  disaster  in  the  eyes 
of  all  of  them,  that  none  of  Philip's  ministers  or 
courtiers  dared  to  break  the  news  to  him.  This 
task  was  left  to  his  buffoon.  «The  English  are  but 
cowards,**  said  the  fool.  «*Howso?*'  inquired  the 
king.  *'  Because  they  had  not  the  courage  to  leap 
into  the  sea  like  the  French  and  Normans  at  Sluys,** 

I  replied  the  fooK' 

After  this  frightful  loss  of  human  life  (and,  beside 
the  French,  four  thousand  English  had  perished), 
Edward  went  to  church  to  say  his  prayers  and 
return  thanks ;  and  in  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to 

i  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  England,  he  told  them 

I      >  Until  he  Bnumed  the  title  of  lawful  King  of  Fnnee,  many,  even 
ftmong  the  tarbulent  Ftemiaga,  had  acraples ;  thej  oarail  notfamf  for 
Philip  or  his  authority,  but  aa  vaasaia  (noninal  at  iaaat)  xhey  re- 
spected the  name  of  King  of  France. 
*  Froisaart  *  Wals.-Froisaait.— Areab.— Knygbt. 
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how,  by  kesf eoly  gnoe  mod < itierey,  kehad  won «o 
great  a  viecory.    TUis  spbndid  Bucce«,'aiid,'i8lill 
more,  the  great  siuxm  of  money  he  carried  with 
him,  brought  hie  aUies  tnoopiog^  ronod  bis  ttandard. 
Two  haodred  thousand  men,  ia  tXk  tre  said  to 
have   followed  him  to  the  French  frontier;  bat 
again .  the  mass  of  thie  inoongruovB  ihoslj  bmke  op 
without  doing  anything*  aad,  after  ohalienging  the 
Frencih  lung  to  single  coinfaatt  and  spending  all  hm 
money,  Edward  was  obliged  to  agvee  to  an  armis- 
tice.    The  Pope  again  laudably  interfered,  and  en- 
deavored to  convert  the  truce  into  a  lasting  peace ; 
but  Philip  would  not  treat  with  his  rival,  so  long  as 
he  bore  ithe  lilies  in  his  arms  and  took  the  title  c^ 
King  of  France*    Edward  could  not  chastise  his 
lukewarm  allies,  hat  he  resolved  to  vent  his  spite 
on  his  ministers  at  home,  who,  he  pretended,  had 
not  done  their  du^.    One  night,  in  the  end  of  No* 
vember,  he  appeared  suddenly  at  the  Tower  of 
London,  where  no  one  expected  him,  and  where 
there  were  very  evident  signs  of  a  culpable  aegh- 
gence.     The  next  morning  he  threw  three  of  the 
judges  into  prison,  displaced  the  chancellor,  the 
treasurer,  and  the  master  of  the  rolls,  and  ordered 
the  arrest  of  several  of  the  officers  who  had  been 
employed  in  collecting  the  revenue.     Stratford,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  president  of 
the  council  of  ministers,  jQed  to  Canterbury^  and 
when  summoned  toapj;>ear,  appealed  for  himself  and 
his  colleagues  to  the  protection  of  Magna  Charta, 
and  issued  the  old  excommunication  against  aU  such 
as  should  violate  its  provisions  and  the  liberties  of 
the  subject  by  arbitrary  arrests  or  the  like.     He 
would  be  tried,  he  said,  by  his  peers,  and  would 
plead  or  make  answer  to  no  other  persons  or  per- 
son whatsoever.     The  king  then  ordered  a  procla- 
mation to  be  read  in  all  the  churches*  accusing  the 
archbishop  of  having  appropriated,  or  irregularly 
applied  to  other  purposes,  the  supplies  voted  by 
Parliament  for  the  king's  use.      The  archbishop 
replied  by  a  circular  letter,  exonerating  himself, 
and  stating  that  the  taxes  raised  were  mortgaged 
for  the  payments  of  debts  contracted  by  the  king  in 
the  preceding  year.     Edward  rejoioedt  but  as  he 
fell  into  a  violent  passion  in  his  letter,  it  has  been 
fairly  concluded  that  he  had  the  worst  of  the  argu- 
ment; and  in  the  end  of  this  long  quarrel,  he  was 
fairly  beaten  on  constitutional  grounds  by  the  arch- 
bishop.^    The  king  was  now  greatly  distressed  for 
money,  and  acting  on  that  wise  system,  from  the 
observance  of  which  it  has  happened  that  the  liber- 
ties of  England  have  been  purchased  rather  by  the 
money  than  by  the  blood  of  the  subject,  Parliament 
refused  to  pass  the  grants  he  wanted^  unless  he 
gave  them  an  equivalent  in  the  shape  of  a  reform 
of  past  abuses  and  a  guarantee  against  future  ^nes. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  1341,  the  French  king 
allowed  David  of  Scotland,  who  had  now  attained 
his  eighteenth  year,  to  return  to  his  own  dominions. 
David,  with  his  wife,  landed  at  Inverbervie,  on  the 
4th  of  May,  and  was  received  with  enthusiastic  joy. 
Long  before  his  coming  the  patriots  Imd  triumphed ; 
they  had  taken  castle  after  castle,  and,  in  1338,  had 

»  Rymer.— Jlc*  Pari,— Hcming. 


agaia  driven  Balk)!  mto  Englsnd.  They  now  ena- 
bled the  yeun^  king  t)0  form  a  respectablcl  govern- 
'  >ment.  The  alliance  with  France  was  cohtimicid,  and 
within  a  year  after  his  return,  the  Bruce  made's^v- 
'  era!  auoeeaaful  inroads  into  the  northern  counties  of 
*  Eagland.  Edward  was  so  abaorbed  by  his  cotfti- 
i  nental  themes  that  he  delayed  his  vengeance,  and 
'  was  «T«n  glad  ta  eondude  a  truce  with  the  restored 
I  King  of  the  Soots.  This  trace  was  prolonged  tiU 
i  the- end  of  the  year  1344.  BaKol,  who  had  been 
driven  ^ree  times  from  a  throne,  was  provided  for 
<  in-  the  north  of  England,  where  for  some  years-  h6 
!  did  the  duty  of  keeping  Watch  and  ward  against  the 
I  Scottish  borderers. 
'  As  k>ng  ks  Edwmtl  fought  with  foreign  mereena* 
riea  and  from  the  side  of  Flanders,  he  was  nnsuc- 
eessiul;  but  now  he  was  about  to  try  the  effect  of 
the  arma  of  his  native  English,  and  ciroumsttiilces 
soon  opened  him  a  new  road  into  France,  and  ena- 
bled him  to  change  the  seat  of  the  war  from  the 
Flemish  frontier  to  Normandy,  Brittany,  and  Poie- 
tott,  the  real  scenes  of  his  military  glory.  It  was 
another  disputed  succession  that  occaskmed  the  re- 
newal of  the  war.  John  III.,  Dnke  of  Brittany^ 
died  in  1341,  and  left  no  children,  though  he  had 
had  three  wives.  Of  his  two  brothers,  Guy  and 
John  de  Montfort,  Guy,  the  elder,  had  died  some 
time  before  him,  leaving  only  a  daughter,  Jane, 
suraamed  La  Baiteuse  (or  The  Lame),  who  was 
nwrried  to  Charles  de-  Blois,  nephew  of  the  French 
king.  A  dbpute  then  arose  between  the  uncle  and 
the  niece,  each  daimiog  the  duchy  by  the  laws  of 
inheritance.  The  uncle,  John  de  Montfort;  was  by 
far  the  more  aclive  and  the  more  popular  of  these 
two  competitors :  as  soon  as  his  brother  was  dead, 
he  rode  to  Nantes,  and  cansed  his  ehiim  to  be  nee- 
ognized  by  the  majority  of  the  bishops  and  nobles ; 
he  got  possession  of  the  treasures  of  the  bte  duke; 
besieged  and  took  Brest,  Vannes,  and  the  other 
chief  fortresses,  and  then  crossed  over  to  England, 
privately,  to  solicit  the  cooperation  of  Edward,  being 
well  assured  that,  with  or  without  reference  to  the 
old  laws  of  Brittany,  Philip  would  protect  his  nephew. 
Charles  de  Blois,  in  effect^  went  to  Paris  with  Us 
wife,  and  having  no  party  in  Brittany,  threw  hiob- 
self  upon  the  protection  of  Philip,  who  received- him 
in  a  manner  that  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  decision. 
John  de  Montfort  soon  returned  from  England,  and 
when  summoned  to  attend,  a  court  of  peers  and 
other  magnates  (all  of  them  French)  which  Philip 
had  convoked  to  try  this  great  cause,  he  went  holdly 
to  Paris,  accompanied  by  four  hnndred  gentlemen 
of  Brittany.  Montfort^s  pleadings,  which  have  been 
preserved,  are  reuiarkable  specimens  of  the  taste, 
the  law,  aud  the.  spirit  of  the  times.  The  divine 
law,  the  natural  law,  the  Komap  law,  and  the  feudal 
law,  the  canons  of  the  church,  and  the  ancient  eas- 
toms  of  Brittany  were  all  put  in  requisition.  He 
maintained,  or  his  lawyers  maintained  for  him,  that 
the  Salic  law,  excluding  females,  which  obtained  in 
France,  must  now  be  the  law  of  Brittany,  which 
was  a  fief  of  France — that  he  was  nearer  in  blood 
to  the  late  duke,  his  brother,  than  Jsne,  who  wsf^  . 
only  the  daughter  of  another  brother;  but  what 
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was  evidently  coneid^red  the  strongest  -gmund  of 
iill  WBA,  the  incepacity  of  females,  aod  im  thm  psr^ 
ttcular  point  heathen  philosophers,  Moses,  and  the 
Ohristiaa  apostles  were  cited  in  most -admired  con^ 
fosidn.  «<  We  have,*'  said  he,  •»  the  example  of  She 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  who  never  sneceeded  her  son 
either  in  temporal  or  sjnritiial  government;  and  it 
ought  to  appear  that  women  oannotsneceed  to  peer- 
ages, for  the  peers  are  counselors  of  the  king,  and 
are  bound  at  his  coronation  to  put  their  bands  to  the 
sword ;  and  what  in  sooth  would  become  of  us  if  all 
the  peers  of  France  vrere  females  ?"  To  all  this 
Charles  de  Blois  replied,  that  Jane,  his  vnfe,  had  ail 
the  rights  of  her  father, — ^that  she  was  the  last 
shoot  of  the  elder  branch,— that  females  had  repeat* 
edly  inheiited  the  duchy, — and  that  her  sex  did  not 
exclude  her  from  holding  a  French  peerage,  seeing 
that  the  Countess  of  Artois  had  shortly  before  been 
(ireferred  to  her  nephew  Robert,  who  had  disputed 
the  succession  with  her.^  But  this  was  a  question 
where  interests  had  more  weight  than  arguments. 
Philip  demanded  of  De  Montfort  the  immediate 
surrender  of  the  treasures  of  the  1«te  duke.  -  This 
demand  convinced  John  that  the  judgment  of  the 
French  court  would  be  against  him ; — he  saw,  or 
suspected,  preparations  for  arresting  him,  and  leav- 
ing his  parchments  and  most  of  his  friends  behind 
him,  he  fied  from  Paris  in  disguise.  A  few  days 
after  his  flight,  sentence  was  pronounced  in  favor  of 
his  opponent.  As  Voltaire  has  remarked,  the  two 
parties  here  might  be  said  to  have  changed  sides : 
the  King  of  England,  who  ckumed  the  French 
crown  through  a  female,  ought  to  have  sustained 
Jane  and  the  rights  of  women ;  and  the  King  of 
France,  who  was  so  deeply  interested  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  SaKc  law,  ought  to  have  sided  with  De 
Montfort.'  But  law  or  right  of  any  kind  had  little 
to  do  with  these  decisions,  and  neither  Edward  nor 
Philip  was  likely  to  be  much  embarrassed  by  a  legal 
iucottsistency. 

After  his  escape  from  Paris,  De  Montfort  repaired 
to  London,  and  there  did  homage  for  his  duchy  to 
Edward  as  lawful  King  of  France.  At  the  same 
time  Charles  de  Blois  did  homage  to  Philip,  who 
furnished  him  with  an  army  of  six  thousand  men. 
Edward's  assistance  was  not  so  prompt;  but  De 
Montfort,  relying  on  the  affection  of  the  people  of 
Brittany,  returned  to  make  head  against  the  French 
invaders.'  Soon  after,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
treachery,  and  sent  to  Philip,  who  committed  him 
to  close  confiDement  in  the  tower  of  the  Louvre. 
Charles  de  Blois  then  got  possession  of  Nantes  and 
other  towns,  and  thought  that  the  contest  was  over; 
but  De  Montfort's  wife  was  still  in  Brittany,  and  the 
fair  countess  had  «<  the  courage  of  a  man  and  the 
heart  of  a  lion."^  With  her  infant  son  in  her  arms, 
she  presented  herself  to  the  people,  and  implored 

^  Daru,  Hist,  de  la  Bretag^ne.  The  original  manuscripts  quoted  are 
presorvcd  in  the  Archives  of  Nantc$,  and  in  the  Bibliotheque  da  Roi 
at  Pari*. 

s  Esiat  anr  lea  Morars.  Philip,  howoTer,  was  so  far  nght  that,  bj 
the  old  usages  of  Brittany,  woman  had  succeeded  ;  but  then  the  other 
party  could  assert  and  prove  that  this  had  only  been  the  case  in  default 
of  males,  or  when  there  was  no  near  male  blood  relation  of  the  reigning 
family.  *  Froissart 


j  their  assistaaoe  -for  the  only  'nMle  isme  «f  then*  an- 
ci«Bt  line  of  princes.  Suoh  an  appeal  finem  a  young 
and  beautiful  woman  made  a  deep  impression,  and 
by  ekiquent  discourse,  by  ipromisingf  and  gmBg,she 
reanimated  the  connige  of  her  party.  As  if  ex- 
presslyto  reftite  the  ar^umeUtaitioDS  ^  her  husband, 
she  poS'hsr  hand  to  the  sword,  p»t  aateel  oaa|ae 
on  her  head, -and  rode  from  oaatle  to  castler-^om 
town  to  taWD,w*«raiaingtnoaps  aad  commanding  them 
l&e  a  hardy  kni^.  She  sent  over  to  Eagfamd  to 
hasten  the  succor  which  Edward  had  promised  her 
husband;  and  to  be  at  hand  to  receive  these  auxil- 
iaries, she  threw  herself  into  Hennebon,  one  of  the 
strongest  castles  of  Brittany,  situated  on  the  coast 
at  the  point  where  the  small  river  Blavet  throws 
itself  into  the  sea,  leaving  what  was  then  a  conve- 
nient port  at  its  mouth.  Long  before  the  English 
ships  arrived  at  this  port,  she  was  besieged  by  the 
French  under  Charles  de  Blois.  Within  the  walls 
she  had  ^e  wont  of  enemies  in  a  cowardly  old 
priest,  the  Bishop  of  Leon,^  who  was  incessantly 
expatiating  to  the  inhabitants  on  the  horrors  of  a 
town  taken  by  assault,  and  showing  them  how  pru- 
dent it  would  be  to  capitulate ;  but  the  young  count- 
ess constantly  visited  all  the  posts,  showed  herself 
upon  the  ramparts,  where  the  arrows  df  the  enemy 
fell  thickest,  and  repeatedly  headed  sorties  against 
the  besiegers.  They  could  not  be  men  who  were 
not  animated  by  this  spectacle ; — ^the  vromen  of  the 
pkce  caught  the  spirit  of  their  chieftainess,  and, 
without  distinction  of  rank,  dames,  demoiselles,  and 
others,  took  up  the  pavement  of  the  streets  and  car- 
ried the  stones  to  the  walls,  or  prepared  pots  full 
of  quicklime  to  throw  over  the  battlements  on  the 
assailants.  One  day,  during  an  assault  which  had 
lasted  nearly  ten  hours,  the  fanr  countess  ascended 
a  lofty  tower  to  see  how  her  people  defended  them- 
selves: looking  beyond  the  walls,  she  saw  that 
Charles  de  Blois  had  brought  up  nearly  all  his 
forces  to  the  attack,  and  that  his  camp  was  badly 
guarded.  She  descended  and,  «*  armed  as  she 
was,"  mounted  her  war-horse ;  three  hundred  brave 
knights  and  squires  sprang  into  the  saddle  to  follow 
her,  and  issuing  through  a  gate  on  the  side  opposite  ' 
to  that  where  the  French  were  fighting,  she  gal- 
loped round,  under  cover  of  some  hills  and  woods, 
and  fell  upon  the  camp,  where  she  found  none  but 
horse-boys  and  varlets,  who  instantly  fled.  She  set 
fire  to  the  tents,  and  caused  a  wonderful  disorder. 
When  the  lords  of  France  saw  their  lodgings  burn- 
ing and  heard  the  alarm,  they  ran  back  to  the  camp  ' 
crying  out,  ♦»  Treason !  treason  I"  and  nobody  re- 
mained to  carry  on  the  assault.  Having  thus  re- 
lieved the  town,  the  countess  would  have  returned 
into  it,  but  the  besiegers  threw  themselves  acrosH 
lier*path,  and  obliged  her  to  fly  for  safety  into  th<» 
open  country.  Louis  d'Espagne,  who  was  marshal, 
pursued  the  enemy  without  knowing  that  she  was 
among  them,  and  he  killed  several  of  her  roen-at- 
arms  that  were  not  well  mounted ;  but  the  countos8 
*^rode  so  well"  that  she  and  a  great  part  of  her 
three  hundred   companions  escaped  unhurt,   aii<i 

^  It  IS  not  quite  clear  whether  this  I  ishop  was  coward  n  traitor  ;  iit- 
!  had  a  bntther  in  the  serrice  of  Charles  de  Blois 
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soon  afbsr  threw  diemaelres  sotto  the  castle  of  Aui- 
riy,  which,  aocmdiag  to  the  tradition  of  the  BretoiMt 
haid  been  bailt  bjr  King  Arthur.  When  the  French 
knew  tint  it  was  theoooDtess  whe  bad  done  there 
kU  that  mischief^  they  marveled  greatly.  Within 
Hesnebon  it  waa  not  known  for  fire  whole  days 
what  had  become  of  the  braTe  lady ;  some  thoaght 
she  mnat  be  slam,  and  all  were  ill  at  ease  on  her 
accoont.  Bat  the  wife  of  De  Montfort  had  made 
good  use  of  this  time;  she  snmmoned  her  friends 
in  the  neighboriiig  country,  and  managed  so  well, 
that  instead  of  three  hundred,  she  had  fiFe  hundred 
or  six  hundred  companions,  armed  and  well  mount- 
ed. Leaving  Aviray  at  midnight,  she  appeared  at 
sanrise  on  the  sixth  morning  under  Hennebon,  and 
dashing  between  the  besiegers'  camp  and  the  ram- 
parts, she  got  safely  to  a  gate  which  was  opened 
for  her,  and  entered  the  town  with  the  ti'inmphant 
sounds,  of  trumpets  and  horns,  at  all  which  the 
French  host  marveled  mightily,  and  then  went  to 
arm  themselves.^ 

At  last,  a  scarcity  of  provisions  began  to  be  felt 
within  tiiese  well^efended  walls,  and  still  the  snc- 
cors  of  Edward  did  not  arrive.  Day  after  day, 
anxious  eyes  were  east  seaward,  and  still  no  fleet 
was  seen.  The  Bishop  of  Leon  renewed  his  dis- 
mal croaking,  and  at  length  was  allowed  to  propose 
a  capitulation.  The  countess,  however,  entreated 
ike  lords  of  Brittany,  for  the  love  of  God,  to  conclude 
Qothing  as  yet,  and  told  them  she  was  sure  she 
should  receive  great  help  before  three  days.  On 
the  morrow,  the  garrison  was  wholly  disheartened, 
the  bishop  again  communicated  with  the  enemy, 
and  the  French  were  coming  up  to  take  possession, 
when  the  countess,  who  was  looking  over  the  sea 
from  a  casement  in  the  tower,  suddenly  cried  out 
with  great  joy,  "  The  English,  the  English !  I  see 
the  succors  coming."  And  it  was,  indeed,  the 
English  fleet  she  saw  crossing  the  line  of  the  hori- 
WB.  It  had  been  detained  forty  days  by  contrary 
winds,  but  it  now  came  merrily  over  the  waves  with 
u  press  of  sail.  The  people  of  Hennebon  crowded 
rhe  seaward  rampart  to  enjoy  the  sight.  All  thoughts 
of  surrendering  were  abandoned ;  in  brief  time  the 
English  ships,  •*  great  and  small,"  shot  into  the  port, 
and  landed  a  body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Walter  Manny,  as  brave  a  soldier  as  ever  drew 
sword.  The  fair  countess  received  her  deliverers 
with  enthusiastic  gratitude,  and  with  a  refinement 
of  courtesy.  For  the  lords  and  captains  she  dressed 
«p  chambers  in  the  castle  with  fine  tapestry,  and  she 
ilined  at  table  with  them.  On  the  following  day, 
after  a  good  dinner.  Sir  Walter  Manny  said,  "  Sirs, 
1  have  a  great  miud  to  go  forth  and  break  down  this 
Jp*eat  battering  engine  of  the  French,  that  stands  so 
near  us,  if  any  will  follow  me."  Then  Sir  Hugh  of 
Tregnier  said  that  he  would  not  fail  him  in  this  first 
idventure ;  and  so  said  Sir  Galeran.  The  knights 
nrmed,  and  the  yeomen  of  England,  who  really  did 
the  business,  took  their  bows  and  aiTows.  Manny 
wont  quietly  out  by  a  postern  with  three  hundred 
archers,  and  some  forty  men-at-arms.  The  archers 
»hot  "80  thick  together,"  thrit  tlie  French  in  charge 
^  Froisnn. 


of  the  engine  could  not  stand  it;  they  fled,  and  the 
nwehiae  was  destroyed.  Manay  then  rushed  on 
the  besiegers*  tents  and  fedgings,  set  fire  to  them  in 
many  places,  smiting- and  killing  not  a  few,  and  then 
withdrew  with  his  companions  **fair  and  easily." 
The  countess,  who  had  seen  the  whole  of  this  gal- 
lant sortie  from  the  high  tower,  now  descended,  and 
came  forth  joyfully  and  kissed  Sir  Walter  Manny 
and  his  comrades  one  after  the  other  two  or  three 
times,  like  a  brave  lady.^ 

The  French  now  despaired ;  and  the  very  morn- 
ing after  this  affair  they  raised  the  siege  of  Henne- 
bon, and  carried  the  war  into  Lower  Brittany, 
where  they  took  several  towns.  But  soon  after, 
they  sufifered  a  tremendous  loss  at  Quimperl6, 
where  an  army,  under  the  command  of  Don  Louis 
d'Espagne,  was  cut  to  pieces  almost  to  a  man  by  the 
English  and  the  people  of  the  countess.  Some 
months  after,  however,  Charles  de  I^ois  reappeared 
in  great  force  before  Hennebon,  and  began  a  fresh 
siege.  Encouraged  by  the  recollection  of  their  for- 
mer defence,  and  by  the  presence  of  their  heroic 
countess  and  Sir  Walter  Manny,  the  people  in  the 
town  cared  little  for  the  number  of  the  besiegers,  to 
whom  they  cried  in  mockery,  from  the  walls,  «*  You 
are  not  numerous  enough  yet ;  you  are  not  enough ! 
go,  and  seek  your  companions  who  sleep  in  the  fields 
of  Qutmperl6."  Another  brilliant  sortie,  headed 
by  Sir  Walter,  put  an  end  to  this  second  siege — ^tho 
French  retreating  with  disgrace.  The  wife  of  De 
Montfort  then  went  over  to  England  to  press  for 
further  reinforcements  which  had  been  promised. 
Edward  furnished  her  with  some  chosen  troops, 
which  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Robert 
of  Artois,  and  embarked  in  forty-six  vessels,  most 
of  which  were  small  and  weak.  Off  Guernsey,  the 
ships  encountered  a  French  fleet  of  thirty-two  tall 
ships,  on  board  of  which  were  a  thousand  men-at- 
arms,  and  three  thousand  Genoese  crossbow-men. 
A  fierce  fight  ensued,  during  which  De  Montfort's 
wife  stood  on  the  deck  with  a  "  stifle  and  sharp 
sword  "  and  a  coot  of  mail,  fighting  manfully ;  but 
the  combat  was  interrupted  by  the  darkness  of  night 
and  a  tremendous  storm,  and  the  English,  after  suf- 
fering some  loss,  got  safely  into  a  little  port  between 
Hennebon  and  Yannes.  Robert  of  Artois  landed 
the  troops,  and  proceeded  with  the  countess  to  lay 
siege  to  Yannes,  which  had  been  taken  for  Charles 
de  Blois.  Yannes  was  carried  by  a  night  assault, 
and  then  the  lady  returned  to  Hennebon.  Soon 
after,  Yannes  was  retaken  by  un  immense  host,  led 
I  on  by  Olivier  de  Clisson  and  De  Beaumanoir. 
Robert  of  Artois  escaped  with  diflSculty  through  a 
postern  gate,  but  he  was  sorely  wounded,  and  obliged 
;  to  return  to  London,  where,  within  a  few  weeks, 
I  he  finished  his  stormy  career,  to  the  infinite  joy  of 
j  his  loving  brother-in-law,  the  French  king.  Edward 
then  determined  to  head  the  war  in  Brittany  him- 
'  self,  and  sailed  to  Hennebon  with  twelve  thousand 
men.  He  marched  to  Yannes,  and  established  a 
:  siege  there ;  he  then  proceeded  to  Rennes,  and 
;  thence  to  Nantes,  wasting  the  country,  nnd  driving 
the  French  before  him. 
1  1  FtoioMt. 
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.  IMChfirieft «b  BlDi» wbb ceinfiirBsd  hy the Boke - 
of  Norfnandy,  the  eldest  ton  of  tbto  Vteimk  'hong, 
and  UkBA  £dwiird  retnood  •liw^8tepff''to  Vannes,- 
which  his  captains  had  not  been  able  to  take.  •  When 
the  Duke  of  Normandy'  firikywed  hitt  with  a  &r  ste- 
perior  farce  he  .intrenehed  himietf  in>  fmnt  of 
■  VanneB,  and  then  the<Freobfa  fonnadian  intrenched 
camp  at  a  ahort  diatance  from .  him. :  Here  both  par- 
.tiee  ky  inactive  for  aeveral  weeks,  dvrug' which' 
winter  set  in.  The  Duke  of  (Normkndy  dreaded 
.every  day  tha^  £dwiand  wouM  be  retnforeed  iroln 
JCngkind;  and  it  appears  that  an  English  fleet 'was 
actually  on  the  way.  Ota  the  other  side,  j^ward 
dreaded  that  be  shoiild  be  left  witfaeot  proriekiBs 
before  it  arrived.  At  this  juactore,  ftwro  legates  <^ 
the  Pope  arrived  at  the  hostile  eamps,  and,  by  their 
good  offices,  a  truce  was  concloded  for  three  years 
and  eight  months.  The  Engliah  departed,  boasting 
that,  the  cardinals  had  saved  the  eity  of  V8nnes^««4he 
French  vaunted  that  the  truce  had  saved  Bdward.^ 
Never 'was  a  truce  lees  observed^  One  of  ^e 
conditions  of  it  was,  that  Philip  should  release  John 
do  MoBtfort ;  but  Philip  kept  him  in  ckwer  hnpris- 
^nmeat  than  before,  and  answered  the  remen- 
stranoes  of  the  Pope  with  a  miserable  qfuibble^  The 
^yar  was  contimied  against  the  Bretons,  whoi  still 
fou^t  gaUantly  under  their  countess,  and  hostilities 
were  carried  on^  both  by  sea  and  laud,  between  the 
Ii'rench  and  £nglish>  The  people  of  both  nations 
were  so  exasperated  against  each  other,  that  they 
•seldom  missed  an  opportunity  of  ighting,  caring 
nothing  lor  the  armistice  which  their  prioees  had 
sworn  to.  A  aavage  deed*  threw  an  odium  on  King 
Philip,  and  roused  the  enmity  of  many  powerful 
families.  During  a  gay  tournament,  he  snddeOly 
arrested  Olivier  de  Citsson,  Godfrey  d'Horcourt, 
and  twelve  other  knights,  and  had  their  heads  cut 
off  in  the  midst  of  the  HaUes,  or  market-place  of 
Pai'is.  He  sent  the  head  of  De  Clisson  into  Brit- 
tany, to  be  stuck  up  on  the  walls  of  Nantes.  Other 
nobles  were  disposed  of  in  the  same  sumn»ary  man- 
ner in  Normandy  and  elsewhere.  They  were  all  said 
■to  have  been  guilty  of  a  treasonable  oerrespondence 
with  England ;  but  not  one  of  them  was  brought  to 
trial,  or  subjected  to  any  kind  of  legal  examination. 
A  cry  of  horror  ran  through  the  land.  The  lords 
of  Brittany,  who  had  supported  Charles  de  Bk^is, 
instantly  went  over  to  the  countess;  other  lords, 
fearing  they  might  be  suspected,  fled  from  the  court, 
and  ifien  really  opened  a  correspondence  with  Ed- 
ward, and  doomed  Philip  to  destrnction.  But  of 
all  the  enemies  created  by  this  atrocious  act,  none 
was  so  ardent  as  Jane  de  Belville,  the  Widow  of  the 
murdered  De  Citsson— a  daring  woman,  who  soon 
rivaled  the  exploits  of  the  Countess  de  Montfort, 
to  whom  she  presented  her  son,  a  boy  of  seven 
years,  that  he  might  be  brought  up  with  the  yOung 
De  Montfort.  Soon  after  these  events,  John  de 
Mont£brt,  who  had  been  a  captive  for  three  years, 
nud  who  now  probably  feared  for  his  life,  contrived 
to  escape  in  the  disguise  of  a  pedler,  and  to  get 
over  to  England.  Having  renewed  his  homage  to 
Kdward,  he  received  a  small  force,  with  which  he 

>  p.  Lobincau,— DaTti.--FroiMart 


t^pMiftfd  t4y'ik)dfldliOti.  /^ho<j«Fy  of4iM^het««c  wif'- 
iW«B  of  short  di»^on^-4<ir'ii>B*  Mmitfett^'eickenei 
and  Med'lhoMly  aftev*  appoiating< bywiil  the  King 
of  £n[^lMld>gtih]rdiBfl'to  hi*  aon;'  CbatieU  "fle  Blois 
retwmed'  hrtO' the  country i  «nd  i^eo^wed  Hie  wnr 
with  grMXe#  too^ity  tiian  4Bvei*vbut  he  bad  do 
^cftaiKa  ef  raocese^  and  Brittany  iiMAnibed  lin  effi- 
cient-ally of  BdWMrd.' iWhiethei'  W*  berried  tiie 
wsr'into  Nortnmdy  or-'P^tictoQ^  it  oerered-  one  of 
Mi  Hanks,  and  remahfed'  optf^n  to  hkii  iu  r^pfeee  of 
retreat'  in  case  of  ir  reirerae;  For  eotale  tfeme,  both 
htf-ttnd  PhWp  had  been  prepming  for  more  ex- 
tended hoaiilitSes.  The  latter  bad  aduttenited  the 
eoinmge,  had  impoveriabed  Fraoee  with  afl  manner 
of  levies  and  taxes,  and  attkis  erisishe  efltid>fisiied 
tiie  monopoly  of*  eklt^  Edward  declared  that  his 
rival  now,  'indeed,-  re&gned  by  MiZtV  ktw.;  Philip  re 
torted  by  calling  Edward  a  wool  merchant.* 

A.n.  1346.  Sharing  in  the  popular  fecfljug,  the 
English  pariicment  recommended  war,  begging, 
however,  that  the  king  would  not  suflTer  himself  to  j 
be  duped  by  foreigners,  and  expressing  then*  hope  | 
that  he  would  finish  the  contest  in  a  short  time  by  j 
battle  or  by  treaty.  An  army  was  sent  into  Ouienne,  | 
where  the  Fre&ch  had  seised  mimy  towns,  under 
the  commsnd  of  £dwnrd*s  cousin,  the  brave  and  j 
accomphshed  £arl  of  Derby,  The  earl  fell  like  n  j 
thunderbolt  among  the  French;  beat  them  m  a 
decisive  battle  near  Aberoehe ;  took'  many  of  the 
nobles  prlaoners,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  coun- 
try, ieavmg  only  a  few  fortresses-  in  their  hands. 
About  the  same  time  Edward  went  in  person  to 
Sluys,  to  treat  with  the  deputies  of  the  free  cities  i 
of  Fhmders.  As  Louw,  the  Count  of  Fkinders, 
though'  deprived  of  nearly  all  his  revenues,  and  left 
with  scarcely  any  authority,  still  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge the  righte  of  the  English  king  to  the  crown  of 
Prance,  Edward  endeavored,  rather  prematurely, 
to  persuade  the  Flemfngs  to  transfer  their  aU«- 
giance  to  his  own  aon.  His  old  ally,  James  Von 
Artaveldt,  entered  into  this  view :  and  his  exertioDs 
for  Edward  cost  him  his  life.  Many  of  the  cautious 
burgomasters  opposed  this  extreme  measure,  and 
set  intrigues  on  foot ;  and  Von  ArtaTe]dt*8  long  and 
great  power,  however  wisely  used,  in  the  main,  for 
the  good  of  the  country,  had  raised  him  up  numer- 
ous enemies.  Bruges  and  Ypres  assented  to  bis 
proposals,  but  Ghent  was  in  the  worst  of  humors. 
As  he  rode  into  the  town  he  saw  the  people,  who 
were  wont  to  salute  him  cap  in  hand,  turn  their 
backs  upon  him.  Doubting  some  mischief,  he  got 
to  his  house,  and  made  fast  his  gates.  Scarcely 
had  he  done  this,  when  the  street  in  which  b(* 
dwelt  was  filled  from  one  end  to  the  other  by  » 
furious  mob,  who  presently  proceeded  to  force  bi> 
doors.  With  the  help  of  his  trusty  servants  he 
defended  his  house  for  some  time,  and  killed  and 
wounded  several  of  the  assailants;  but  the  mob 
stitli  increased,  the  mansion  was  surrounded,  wa^ 
attacked  on  all  sides — ^further  resistance  was  hope- 
less. Then  Von  Artaveldt  presented  himself  at  n 
window  bareheaded,  and  spoke  with  fair  words. 

1  M«wt  of  Edward's  grants  were  voted  on  wool — the  great  «t«p!e  of 
England 
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««Gopd  peoi|ld,!'.aaid.  be,  m«bat  4lleth  ycHi«  and 
why  cure  you  so  troubled  agaiost  me  ?"    «^  We  want 
Ui  )iave  aa  acco^n^  of  (be  great  treaflures  /&£  FiaD- 
ders*  -wbicbyou  baite  seat  out  of  tbe  couatiy  mth- 
«Mit  any  title  of  seaactii/'.eried  the  multituxieiaawkb 
ooe  voice.      Voo.  Artaveldt  replied  very  ntildly, 
'^  Cartas,  geoUemeOk  of  the,  treasiuea  of  Flaaders 
nev^.  have  I  takeo  anytbing'^  retarn  quietly  to 
your  homes,  I  pray  you,.aQd  come  here  to«mon-ow 
n>ormng,.vhei|  I  wiU^ve  you  so  good  au  accoaait 
that  yon  miist  in  reasoo  bo  satisfied^i*'    But  they 
cried  '^Nemiyl  Nepny !  [No!  No!]  we  will  have  it 
now ;  you  ^baU  oot  escape  us ;  for  we  know  that 
you  have  euiptied  the  treasury,  and  sent  the  money 
into  England  without  our  assent ;  for  which  thing 
you  must  die."    When  Von  Artaveldt  heard  these 
words  be  joioed  his.  hands  together,  and  began  to 
weep  very  tenderly,  and  said,  *«  Gentlemea,  what  I 
am,  you  yourselves  havenutde  me  :  in  other  days 
you  swore  to  defend  me  against  «U  men,  and  now 
3'QU  would  kill  me  without  reasons  do  it  you  can,  for 
I  am  but  one  man  against  so  many.    Take  counsel  of 
yourselvos,  for  God*s  love,  and  remember  the  past. 
You  would  now  render  me  a  sorry  reward  for  all 
the  good  I  have  done  you.    Do  you  not  know  how 
trade  was  ruined  in  this  country,  and  how  I  recovered 
it.    After  that  I  governed  you  in  so  great  peace ;  so 
that  in  time  of  my  governing  ye  have  had  all  things  as 
you  could  wish— corn,  oats,  money,  and  all  other 
merchandises ;  by  the  which  you  have  restored  your- 
selves, and  got  into  good  condition."    But  the  fury  of 
the  noob  was  unabated  by  this  touching  appeal,  though 
the  truth  it  contained  was  undeniable :  they  cried 
out*  **  Come  down,  and  do  not  preach  to  us  from 
such  a  height;"  and  they  renewed  their  attack. 
Then  Von  Artaveldt  shut  the  window,  and  intended 
getting  out  of  his  house  the  back  way,  to  take  shel- 
ter in  a  church  adjoining :  but  his  hotel  was  already 
broken  into  on  that  side,  and  more  than  four  hun- 
dred fierce  men  were  there  calling  out  for  him. 
At  last  he  was  seized,  and  slain  without  mercy : 
hia  death-stroke  was  given  by  a  aaddler  who  was 
named  Thomas  Denys.   Thus,  James  Von  A.rtaveldt 
finished  his  days ;  tbe  brewer  of  Ghent,  who,  in  his 
time,  had  been  complete  master  of  Flanders.   *«  Poor 
men  first  raised  him,  and  wicked  men  killed  him."  ^ 
.    The  news  of  this  great  event  gave  great  joy  to 
tbe  Count  of  Fkmders,  and  great  grief  to  King 
Edward,  who   sailed   away  from   Sluys,  vowing 
vengeance  agaiost  the   Flemings  who   had   thus 
murdered  his  steady  friend  and  most  valuable  ally. 
The  free  towns  fell  into  great  consternation — ^their 
prosperity  depended  on  their  trade ;  their  trade  in 
a  great  measure  depended  on  England.    If  Edward 
should  shut  his  ports  to  their  manufactured  goods, 
pr  prohibit  the  exportation  of  English  wool,  they 
knew  that  they  would  be  little  better  than  ruined. 
Bruges,  Ypres,  Courtray,  Oudenarde — all  the  chief 
towns  except  Ghent — sent  deputies  to  London  to 
soften  the  dangerous  wrath  of  the  English  king, 
and  to  vow  that  they  were  guiltless  of  the  murder. 
Edward  waved  his  claim  to  the  formal  cession  of 
Flanders  to  his  son,  and  contented  himself  with 
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olher  advantages  and  pramises,  among' which  was 
one  that  the  Flemings  would,  in  the  course  of  the 
following.  year»  pour  an  army  into  France,  whtte 
Edward  attacked  the  kingdom  from  ano&er  quarter. 
In  1346  Edward  coHected*a  fine  army,  consisting 
solely  of  Eaglish,  Welsh,  and  Irish,  and  tended 
with  them  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  near  Cape  la 
Hogae^  about  the  middle  of  July.  That  province 
was  defenceless,  fov  Edward^s  attack  had  been  ex- 
pected to  fall  upon  the  south.  In  the  hitter  direc- 
tion the  Duke  of  Normandy  had  fiiMen  upon  the 
gallant  Earl  of  Derby,  and  was  endeavoring,  with 
the  flower  of  the  French  army,  to  drive  the  English 
from  Gnienue..  One  of  Edward's  principal  objects 
was  to  create  an  alarm  which  should  draw  the 
French  out  of  that  province,  and,  by  crossing  the 
Seine,  to  join  his  allies,  the  Flemings,  who  had 
actually  passed  the  French  frontier.  Having  taken 
Carenton,  St.  Lo,  and  Caen,  and  plundered  and 
waated  the  country,  he  mairhed  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Seine,  intending  to  cross  that  river  at  Rouen ; 
but,  when  he  got  opposite  that  town,  he  found  diat 
Phihp  was  there  before  him,  that  the  bridge  of 
boats  was  removed,  and  that  a  French  army,  in 
numbers  far  superior  to  his  own,  occupied  the  right 
bank*  The  English  then  ascended  the  river  toward 
Paris  by  the  left  bank,  the  French  mahcBUvring 
afeng  the  right,  breaking  down  all  the  bridges,  and 
preventing  the  enemy  from  passing  the  river.  Ed- 
ward burnt  the  villages,  sacked  the  towns  of  Vernon 
and  Mantes,  and  at  hst  came  to  Poissy,  within  eight 
or  nine  miles  of  Paris.  Here  there  was  a  good 
bridge,  but  it  had  been  partially  destroyed  by  order 
of  Philip,  who  was  as  aaxioua  to  keep  his  enemy  on 
the  left  bank  as  Edward  was  to  get  to  the  right. 
The  English  marched  from  Poissy  to  St.  Germain, 
which  they  burnt  to  the  ground :  by  seizing  some 
boats  on  ^e  river  they  were  enabled  to  do  still 
further  mischief;  and  St.  Cloud,  Boui|^-hi-Reine, 
and  NeniUy  were  reduced  to  ashes.  Still,  however, 
Edward's  situation  was  critical ;  he  was  separated 
from  his  auxiliaries,  and  Philip  was  reinforced 
daily.  Having  examined  the  bridge  at  Poissy, 
Edward  struck  his  tents,  and  advanced  as  if  he 
would  attack  Paris,  and  his  van  really  penetrated 
to  the  suburbs  of  that  capital.  This  movement 
obliged  the  French  to  march  over  to  the  opposite 
bank,  to  the  relief  of  that  city.  This  was  what 
Edward  wanted :  he  then  wheeled  round,  cleared 
the  remains  of  the  bridge  of  Poissy,  by  means  oi 
his  bowmen,  repaired  it,  and  crossed  to  the  right 
bank  with  little  loss.  From  the  Seine  he  continued 
his  way,  by  forced  marches,  toward  the  river  Som- 
me,  burning  the  suburbs  of  Beauvais,  and  plundering 
the  town  of  Pois.  Philip  now  determined  to  pre- 
vent his  crossing  the  Somme :  by  rapid  movements 
he  got  to  Amiens  on  that  river,  and  sent  detach- 
\  ments  along  the  right  bank  to  destroy  the  bridges 
and  guard  every  ford.  The  English  attempted  to 
!  pass  at  Pont  St.  Rami,  Long,  and  Pequigny,  but 
'  failed  at  each  place.  Meanwhile,  Philip,  who  had 
now  one  hundred  thousand  men,  divided  his  force, 
!  and  while  one  division  was  posted  on  the  right 
I  bank  to  prevent  the  passage  of  tbe  English,  he 
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inarched  wttk  the.  other  aloag  f^e  left,  to  drive 
them  toward  the  river  and  the  sea*  >  So  close  1999 
he  upon  hie  enemyt  that  he  entered  Atnunes,  where 
Edward  had  alept,  only  two  honn  after  hie  de|Sart- 
ure.  That  evening  the  Engliah  reached  Oiaemoot, 
near  the  coast,  where  they  found  tlisflweivea  cooped 
up  between  the  sea,  the  Sonune,  and  the  division  of 
the  French  army  with  Philip,  whioh  was  six>  times 
more  numerous  than  their  whole  lbree<.  The  mar* 
sfaals  of  the  army  were  again  seat  to  see  whether 
there  were  aiF|r  ford,  hot  they  again  returned  wi^ 
the  sad  news  that  they  could  find  none.  Edward 
then  assembled  aU  his  prisoners,  and  prombed  lib- 
erty and  a  rich  reward  to-  any  one  of  them  that 
could  show,  him  where  he,  his  army,  and  waggons 
might  cross  without  danger.  A  common  fellow, 
whose  name  was  Gobin  Agace,  told  him  that  there 
was  a  place,  a  little  lower  down,  called  Blanche- 
Taque,  or  the  White  Spot,  which  was  fordable  at 
the  ebb  of  the  tide.  '*  The  King  of  England,"  says 
Froissart,  *«  did  not  sleep  much  that  night,  but,  rising 
at  midnight,  ordered  his  trumpets  to  sound."  In- 
stoutly  the  baggage  was  loaded,  )snd  everything  got 
ready.  At  the  peep  of  day  the  army  set  out  from 
the  town  of  Oisemont  under  the  guidance  of  Gobin 
Agace,  and  soon  came  to  the  ford  of  Blanche-Taque ; 
but  Edward  had  the  mortification  to  find  not  only 
that  the  tide  was  fall,  but  that  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river  was  lined  with  twelve  thousaod  men  under 
the  command  of  a  great  baron  of  Normandy  called 
Sir  Godemar  du  Fay.  He  was  obliged  to  wait  till 
the  hour  of  **  primes,"  when  the  tide  was  out. 
This  was  an  awful  suspense,  for  every  moment  he 
expected  Philip  in  his  rear.  The  French  king, 
however,  did  not  come  up,  as  he  certainly  ought  to 
have  done ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  reported  that  the 
river  was  fordable,  Edward  commanded  his  marshals 
to  dash  into  the  water,  «« in  the  names  of  God  and 
St.  George."  Instantly  the  most  doughty  and  the 
best-mounted  spurred  into  the  river.  Half-way 
across  they  were  met  by  the  cavalry  of  Sir  (jode- 
mor  du  Fay,  and  a  fierce  conflict  took  place  in  the 
water.  When  the  English  had  overcome  this  op- 
position they  hod  to  encounter  another,  for  the 
French  sttli  occupied,  in  battle  array,  a  narrow  pass 
which  led  from  the  ford  op  the  right  bank.  Among 
others  posted  there,  was  a  strong  body  of  Genoese 
crossbow-men,  who  galled  them  sorely;  but  the 
English  archers  «« shot  so  well  together,"  that  they 
forced  all  their  opponents  to  give  way,  upon  which 
Edward  cleared  the  bank  of  the  river ;  and  while 
part  of  his  forces  pursued  Du  Fay,  he  encamped 
with  the  rest  in  the  pleasant  fields  between  Crotoy 
and  Crecy.  Philip  now  appeared  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ford,  where  Edward  had  so  long  waited; 
but  he  was  too  late — ^the  tide  was  returning  and 
covering  the  ford ;  and,  after  taking  a  few  stragglers 
of  the  English  army  who  had  not  crossed  in  time, 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  return  up  the  river,  to 
cross  it  by  the  bridge  of  Abbeville.  On  the  folbw- 
ing  day  Edward's  marshals  rode  to  Crotoy,  in  the 
harbor  of  which  they  found  many  vessels  laden 
with  wines  from  Poictou,  Saintonge,  and  La  Ro- 
chelle :  the  best  of  the  wines  they  carried  ofif  as  a 


seaeonable  refrashmant  to  the  amy — the  town  they 
burnt*    • 

Edward  wm  now  within  a  ieiw  days'  mar^  of 
the  froittiers  of  Flanders,  buit  nothing  .w«ii  seen  or 
heard  of  his  Flemish  auxilkries.  He  was  probably 
tired  of  retreating,  and  enconraged-  by  the  result  of 
the  remarkable  battle  at  Blanche-Taqne — or  there 
might  haFo  been  other  strong' motiveB  with  which 
we  are  unaeipiaiBted  to  induce  him  to  stay  where 
he  was  and  £ght  the  whole  French  army,  with 
what,  to  most  men,  would  have  appeared  a  faopdess 
disparity  of  numbers.  When  told,  that  Philip 
would  still  pursue  bim,  he  merely  said,  «*  We  will 
go  no  farther;  I  hove  good  reason  to  want  far  him 
on  this  spot ;  I  am  new  upon  ihe  kwiiii  inheritaoee 
of  my  kdy-mother — ^upon  the  tends  -of  Ponthieut 
which  were  given  to  her  as  her  marriage  portion ; 
and  I  am  resolved  to  defend  them  against  my  ad- 
versaiy,  Philip  do  Valois."  As  he  bad  not  the 
eighth  part  of  the  mimber  of  men  that  Philip  had, 
his  marshals  selected  an  advantageous  position  on 
an  eminence  a  little  behind  the  village  of  Crecy. 
There  the  army  set  about  brightening  and  repairing 
their  armor,  and  the  king  gave  a  supper  that  even- 
ing to-  the  earls  and*  barons-^ and  he  made  good 
cheer.  After  supper  be  entered  his  eretory,  and, 
falling  on  his  knees,  prayed  God  to  bring  him  off  ' 
with  honor  if  ho  should  fight  on  the  movrow.  Ris- 
ing at  early  dawn,  he  and  his  son  Edward  heard 
mass,  and  communicated  c  the  greater  part  of  his 
people  confeseed,  and  put  themselves  in  a  comfort- 
ablo  state  of  mind.  They  had  not  been  harassed 
for  many  hours;  they  had  fared  well;  they  hsd 
had  a  good  night's  rest,  and  were  fresh  and  vigor- 
ous. After  mass  the  king  ordered  the  men  to  arm 
and  assemble,  each  under  his  proper  banner,  on 
spots  which  had  been  carefully  marked  out  during 
the  preceding  day.  In  the  rear  of  his  army  he 
inclosed  a  large  park  near  a  wood,  in  which  he 
placed  all  his  baggage-waggons  and  all  his  horses; 
for  every  one,  man-at-arms  as  well  as  archer,  was 
to  fight  that  day  on  foot.  Then  his  constable  and 
marshals  went  to  look  to  the  three  divisions.  The 
first  diviskm  'was  under  the  command  of  his  yonng 
son,  with  whom  were  placed  the  earls  of  Warwick 
and  Oxford,  Sir  Godfrey  d'Harcourt,  Sir  John 
Chandos,  and  other  experienced  captains;  it  con- 
sisted of  about  eight  hundred  men-at-aims,  two 
thousand  archers,  and  one  thousand  Welsh  foot. 
A  little  behind  them,  and  rather  on  their  flank,  stood 
the  second  dirision  of  eight  hundred  men-at-arms 
and  twelve  hundred  archers,  who  were  command- 
ed by  the  earls  of  Northampton  and  ArundeU  the 
k>rds  De  Roos,  Willoughby,  and  others.  The  third 
division  stood  in  reserve  on  the  top  of  the  bill ;  it 
consisted  of  seven  hundred  men-at-arms  and  two 
thousand  archers.  The  archers  of  each  division 
formed  in  front,  in  the  shape  of  a  portoullts  or  har- 
row. When  they  were  thus  arranged,  Edward, 
mounted  on  a  small  palfrey,  with  a  white  wand  in 
his  hand^  and  a  marshal  on  either  side  of  him, 
rode  gently  from  rank  to  rank,  speaking  to  all  his 
'  oflScers,  exhorting  them  to  defend  his  honor  and 
his  right;   and  he  spoke  so  gently  and  cheerfuUy 
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that  tlKme  who  w^re  discomforted  were  eomfoited 
on  hearing  him  and  looking  into  his  confident  ooun- 
tenaiice. ' .  This  courageous  serenity  was  one  of  the 
greatest^  adrantages  that  Edward  had  over  his  rival. 
At  the  hour  of  three-  he  ordered  that  all  his  people 
should  eat  at  their  ease,  and  drink  a  drop  of  wine; 
and  they  all  ate  and  drank  very  comfortably :  and 
when  that  was  over,,  they  sat  down  in  their  ranks, 
cm  the  ground,  with  their  helmeta,  and  bows  before 
them,  so  that  they  might  be  the  fresher  when  then* 
enemies  ehould  arrive. 

After  his  march  and  counter*march,  on  the  day 
of  Blanche- Taque,  Philip  rested  at  Abbeville,  and 
be  lost  a  whole  day  there,  waiting  for  reinforce- 
ments, among  which  were  a  thousand  lances  of  the 
Count  of  Savoy,  "and,"  says  Froissart,  **they  ought 
to  have  been  there,  as  the- count  had  been  well  paid 
for  them  at  Troyes  in  Champagne  three  months  in 
advance*"  This  morning,  however,  the  French  king 
inarched  ta  give  battle,  breathing  fury  and  vengeance : 
his  countenance  was  clouded — a  savage  silence  could 
not  conceal  the  agitation  of  his  soul — all  his  move- 
ments were  precipitate,  without  plan  or  concert.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  shades  of  De  Clisson  and  his  mur- 
uered  companions  flitted  before  his  eyes  and  ob- 
scured his  Y^fiion.  He  marched  rapidly  on  from 
Abbeville,  and  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  well- 
ordered  divisions  of  Edward,  his  men  were  tired 
and  hia  rear-guard  far  behind.  By.  the  advice  of  a 
Bohemian  captain,  he  agreed  to  put  off  the  battle 
till  the  morrow,  and  two  officers  immediately  rode, 
one  aloog  the  van  and  the  other  toward  the  rear, 
crying  out,  "  Halt,  banners,  in  the  name  of  God  and 
St.  Denis !"  Those  that  were  in  front  stopped,  but 
those  behind  rode  on,  saying  that  they  would  not 
halt  until  they  were  as  forward  as  the  first.  When 
the  van  perceived  the  rear  pressing  on  them,  they 
pushed  forward,  and  neither  the  king  nor  the  mar- 
shals could  stop  them,  but  on  they  marched  without 
any  order  until  they  came  near  the  English,  when 
they  stopped  fast  enough.  Then  the  foremost  ranks 
fell  back  at  once  in,  great  disorder,  which  alarmed 
those  in  the  rear,  who  thought  there  had  been  fight- 
ing. There  was  then  room  enough  for  those  behind 
to  pass  in  front,  had  they  been  willing  so  to  do  *. 
**8ome  did  so,  and  some  remained  very  shy."  All  the 
roads  between  Abbeville  and  Crecy  were  covered 
with  common  people,  who,  while  they  were  yet 
three  leagues  from  their  enemy,  drew  their  swords, 


bawling  out,  **Kiin  kiU!**  and  with  them  were  many 
^reat  lords  that  were  eager  to  make  a  show  of  their 
prowess.  «•  There  is  no  man,"  says  Froissart,  "  un- 
less he  had  been  present,  that  can  imagine  or  truly 
record  the  confusion  of  that  day,  especially  the  bad 
mansgement  and  disorder  of  thp  French,  whose 
troopawere  maumerable."  If  all  these  circum^ 
stances  are  borne  in  mind,  the  most  marvelous  parts 
of  the  story  will  be  reooncibible  to  probability  and 
truth.  The  kings,  dukes,  earls,  barons,  and  lords 
of  France,  advanced  each  as  he  thought  best.  Philip 
was  carried  forward  by  the  torrent,  and,  as  soon  as 
he  came  in  sight  of  the  English,  his  blood  began  to 
boil,  and  he  cried  out,  '^  Order  the  Genoese  forward^ 
and  begin  the  battle,  in  the  name  of  God  and  St. 
Denis!"  These  Genoese  were  femous  crossbow-* 
men,  under  the  command  .of  a  Dona  and  a  Grimaldi  s 
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according  to  Froissart,  they  were  fifteen  thousand 
strong.  But  they  were  quite  fatigued,  having  that 
day  marched  six  leagues  on  foot,  completely  armed 
and  carrying  their  heavy  cross-bows.  Thus  they> 
told  the  constable  that  they  were  not  in  a  state  to 
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do  any  great  exploit  of  battle  that  day.  The  Count 
d*Aien9on,  Ring  Philip*8  brother,  hearing  this,  said, 
**•  See  what  wo  get  by  employing  such  scoundrels, 
who  fail  us  in  our  need.**  The  susceptible  Italians 
were  not  likely  to  forget  these  hasty  and  insulting 
words,  but  they  formed  and  led  the  van.  They 
were  supported  by  the  Count  d'Alen9on,  with  a 
numerous  cavalry,  magnificently  equipped.  While 
these  things  were  passing,  a  heavy  rain  fell,  accom- 
panied by  thunder ;  and  there  was  a  fearful  eclipse 
of  the  sun :  and  before  this  rain  a  great  flight  of 
crows,  the  heralds  of  the  storm,  had  hovered  in  the 
air,  screaming  over  both  armies.  About  five  in  the 
afternoon,  the  weather  cleared  up  and  the  sun  shone 
forth  in  full  splendor.  His  rays  darted  full  in  the 
eyes  of  the  French,  but  the  English  had  the  sun  at 
their  backs.  When  the  Genoese  had  made  their 
approach,  they  set  up  a  terrible  shout,  to  strike  ter- 
ror into  the  English ;  but  the  English  yeomen  re- 
mained motionless,  not  seeming  to  care  for  it :  they 
sent  up  a  second  shout,  and  advanced,  but  still  the 
English  moved  not :  they  shouted  a  third  time,  and 
advancing  a  little,  began  to  discharge  their  cross- 
bows. Then  the  English  moved,  but  it  was  one  step 
forward,  and  they  shot  their  arrows  with  such  ra- 
pidity and  vigor,  »*  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  snowed.** 
These  well-shot  arrows  pierced  shield  and  armor; 
the  Genoese  could  not  stand  them.  On  seeing  these 
auxiliaries  waver  and  then  fall  back,  the  King  of 
France  cried  out  in  a  fury,  «*  Kill  me  those  scoun- 
drels, for  they  stop  our  way  without  doing  any 
good !"  and  at  these  words  the  French  men-at-arms 
laid  about  them,  killing  and  wounding  the  retreating 
Genoese.  All  this  wonderfully  increased  the  con- 
fusion ;  and  still  the  English  yeomen  kept  shooting 
as  vigorously  as  before  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd : 
many  of  their  arrows  fell  among  D'Alen9on*s  splen- 
did cavalry,  and,  killing  and  wounding  many,  made 
them  caper  and  fall  among  the  Genoese,  »« so  that 
they  could  never  rally  or  get  up  again.*'  Many  of 
these  knights  were  dispatched  by  Cornishmen  and 
Welshmen,  who  had  armed  themselves  with  long 
knives  for  the  purpose,  and  who  crept  through  the 
ranks  of  the  English  archers  and  men-at-arms  to  fall 
upon  the  French,  among  whom  they  spared  no  one, 
killing  earls  and  barons,  knights  and  common  men 
alike.  Having  got  free  from  the  rabble-rout,  D*  Alen- 
9on  and  the  Count  of  Flanders  skirted  the  English 
archers  and  fell  upon  the  men-at-arms  of  the  prince's 
battalion,  where  they  fought  fiercely  for  some  time. 
The  second  division  of  the  English  moved  to  the 
support  of  the  prince.  The  King  of  France  was 
eager  to  support  D*Alen9on,  but  he  could  not  pene- 
trate a  hedge  of  Englbh  archers  which  formed  in 
his  front.  But,  without  the  king's  forces,  D' Alen9oo, 
with  whom  fought  French,  Germans,  Bohemians, 
and  Savoyards,  seemed  to  all  eyes  more  than  a  match 
for  the  prince.  At  a  moment  when  the  conflict 
seemed  doubtful,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  sent  to  re- 
quest a  reinforcement  from  the  reserve.  Edward, 
who  had  watched  the  battle  from  a  windmill  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  and  who  did  not  put  on  his  hel- 
met the  whole  day,  asked  the  knight  whether  his  son 
were  killed,  or  wounded,  or  thrown  to  the  ground  ? 


The  knight  replied,  "  No,  sire,  please  God,  but  be 
is  hard  beset."  "  Then,"  said  the  kin|^  "  return  to 
those  who  sent  you,  and  tell  them  that  they  shall 
have  no  help  from  me.  Let  the  boy  win  his  spun, 
for  I  am  resolved,  if  it  please  God,  that  this  day  be 
his,  and  that  the  honor  of  it  be  given  all  to  him  and 
to  those  to  whose  care  I  have  intrusted  him.'*  Whan 
Sir  Thomas  Norwich  reported  this  message,  they 
were  all  greatly  encouraged,  and  repented  of  hav- 
ing ever  sent  him.  Soon  after  this,  D* Alen9an  was 
killed,  and  his  battalions  were  scattered.  The  King 
of  France,  who  certainly  showed  no  deficiency  of 
courage,  made  several  briUiant  charges,  but  he  was 
repulsed  each  time  with  great  loss:  his  horse  was 
killed  under  him  by  an  English  arrow,  and  the  best 
of  his  friends  had  fallen  around  him.  Night  now- 
set  in,  but  not  before  he  had  lost  the  battle.  At  the 
hour  of  vespers  he  had  not  more  than  oxty  men 
about  him  of  all  sorts.  John  of  Haiiiault^^  who  had 
once  remounted  the  king,  now  said,  *^  Sire,  with- 
draw, it  is  time ;  do  not  sacrifice  yourself  foolishly : 
if  you  have  lost  this  time,  yon  may  win  on  some 
other  occasion ;"  and  so  saying,  he  laid  hold  of  his 
bridle-rein  and  led  him  away  by  force,  for  he  had 
entreated  him  to  retire  before  this,  but  in  vain.  The 
king  rode  away  till  he  came  to  the  eastle  of  La 
Broye,  where  he  found  the  gates  shut,  for  it  was 
dark  night.  He  summoned  the  chfttelain,  who  came 
upon  the  battlements  ond  asked  who  called  at  such 
an  hour.  The  king  answered,  *»  Open,  open,  chftte- 
lain,  it  is  the  fortune  of  France !"  The  governor 
knew  the  king's  voice,  descended,  opened  the  gates, 
and  let  down  the  bridge.  The  king  and  his  com- 
pany entered  the  castle,  but  he  had  with  him  only 
five  barons.  After  drinking  a  cup  of  wine,  they  set 
out  again  about  midnight,  and  rode  on,  under  the 
direction  of  guides  who  knew  the  country,  until  day- 
break, when  they  came  to  Amiens,  where  the  king 
rested.  On  the  side  of  the  English,  matters  went 
on  much  more  joyously:  the  soldiers  made  great 
fires,  and  lighted  torches  because  of  the  great  daii- 
ness  of  the  night.  And  then  King  Edward  came 
down  from  his  post,  and,  in  front  of  his  whole  army, 
took  the  prince  in  his  arms,  kissed  him,  and  said. 
"  Sweet  son !  God  give  you  good  perseverance  f 
You  are  my  true  son,  for  loyally  have  you  acquitted 
yourself  this  day,  and  worthy  are  you  of  a  crown." 
Young  Edward  bowed  very  lowly,  and,  humbling 
himself,  gave  all  the  honor  to  the  king  his  father.' 

Such  was  the  memorable  battle  of  Crecy :  it  was 
fought  on  Saturday,  the  26th  day  of  August,  1346. 
That  night,  however,  Edward  was  scarcely  aware 
of  the  extent  of  his  victory ;  and  on  the  following 
day  he  gained  another,  if  that  could  be  called  a  vic- 
tory where  there  was  no  resistance  made,  the 
French  falling  like  sheep  in  the  shambles.  On  the 
Sunday  morning  a  fog  arose,  so  that  the  Englbh 
could  scarcely  see  the  length  of  half  an  acre  before 
them.     The   king  sent  out  a  detachment  of  five 

>  This  prtuat  chtnMtx  of  Qoaen  IsAbella  1i»d  quitted  t1i«  Eofliih 
nnrice,  ond  entered  the  Preach,  aome  time  before.  Whoa  fint 
applied  to  by  Philip,  he  urged  that  he  had  spent  the  flower  of  h» 
youth  in  fifhtinff  for  Eaiiaiid,  and  that  King  Edwaid  had  always 
treated  him  with  affection ; — ^but  he  was  not  proof  against  a  promise 
of  increased  pay.  *  Fn>issait. 
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hundred  lances  and  two  thousand  archers  to  recon- 1 
noitre  and  learn  whether  there  were  any  bodies  of  | 
French  coQecting^  near  him.  This  detachment  soon  * 
found  themseh'es  in  the  midst  of  a  body  of  militia 
from  Beattvais  and  Ronen,  who,  wholly  ignorant  of 
what  had  happened,  had  marched  all  night  to  over- 
take the  French  army.  These  men  took  the  English 
for  French,  and  hastened  to  join  them.^  Before 
they  found  out  their  mistake,  the  English  fell  upon 
them  and  slew  them  without  mercy.  Soon  after, 
the  fmme  party  took  a  different  road,  and  fell  in  with 
a  fresh  force,  under  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  and 
the  Grand  Prior  of  France,  who  were  also  ignorant 
of  the  defeat  of  the  French,  for  they  had  heard  that 
the  kmg  would  not  fight  till  the  Sunday.  Here 
began  a  fresh  battle,  for  those  two  spiritual  lords 
were  well  provided  with  stout  men-at-arms.  They 
could  not,  however,  stand  against  the  English ;  the 
two  lords  were  killed,  and  only  a  few  of  their  men 
escaped  by  flight.  In  the  course  of  the  morning 
the  English  found  many  Frenchmen,  who  had  lost 
their  road  the  preceding  evening,  and  had  lain  all 
night  in  the  open  fields,  not  knowing  what  was  be- 
come of  the  king  or  their  own  leaders.  All  these 
were  put  to  the  sword ;  and  of  foot  soldiers  sent 
from  the  municipalities,  cities,  and  good  towns  of 
France,  there  were  slain  this  Sunday  morning  more 
than  four  times  as  many  as  in  the  great  battle  of 
Saturday.  When  this  destructive  detachment  re- 
turned to  head-quarters,  they  found  King  Edward 
coming  from  mass,  for  during  all  these  scenes  of 
carnage,  he  never  neglected  the  offices  of  religion. 
He  then  sent  to  examine  the  dead,  and  learn  what 
French  lords  had  fallen.  The  lords  Cobham  and 
Stafford  were  charged  with  this  duty,  and  they  took 
with  them  three  heralds  to  recognize  the  arms,  and 
two  secretaries  to  write  down  the  names.  They 
remained  all  that  day  in  the  fields,  returning  as  the 
king  was  sitting  down  to  supper,  when  they  made 
a  correct  report  of  what  they  had  seen,  and  told 
him  that  they  had  found  the  bodies  of  eleven 
princes,  eighty  bannerets,  twelve  hundred  knights, 
and  about  thirty  thousand  common  men. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  King  of  England  ordered 
the  bodies  of  the  great  knights  to  be  taken  from  the 
ground,  and  carried  to  the  monastery  of  Montenay, 
there  to  be  buried  in  holy  ground :  and  he  made  it 
known  to  the  people  of  the  country  that  he  gave 
them  three  days*  truce,  that  they  might  clear  the 
field  of  Crecy  and  inter  all  the  dead.  He  then 
marched  off  to  the  north,  keeping  near  the  coast, 
and  passing  through  Montreuil-sur-mer.  Among 
the  princes  and  nobles  that  fell  were  Philip^s  own 
brother,  the  Count  d'Alen^on,  the  dukes  of  Lor- 
mine  and  Bourbon,  the  counts  of  Flanders,  Blois, 
Vaudemont,  and  Aumale.  But  the  most  remarka- 
ble victim  was  John  de  Luxembourg,  King  of  Bohe- 
mia :  he  was  old  and  blind,  but  on  hearing  that  his 
son  WAS  dangerously  wounded  and  forced  to  nbandon 
the  field,  and  that  nothing  could  resist  the  Black 
Prince,  he  resolved  to  charge  himself;  and  placing 
himself  between  two  knights,  whose  bridles  were 

I  Son*  old  Frenrb  writon  tfij  that  the  English  hoitted  French 
«o1m«,  md  M  decoyed  the  militia. 


interlaced  on  either  side  with  his,  he  charged  and 
fell.  His  crest,  three  ostrich  feathei*s  with  the 
motto  »*  Teh  die.n"  (I  serve),  was  adopted  by  Prince 
Edward,'  and  has  ever  since  been  borne  by  the 
princes  of  Wales.* 

On  Thursday  the  31st  of  August,  five  days  after 
the  great  battle  of  Crecy,  Edward  sate  down  before 
Calais,  and  began  his  famous  siege  of  that  strong 
and  important  place, — a  siege,  or  rather  a  blockade, 
which  lasted  nearly  a  year,  and  which  was  enlivened 
by  many  brilliant  feats  of  arms,  in  immediate 
consequence  of  his  victory  at  Crecy  was  the  with- 
drawing of  the  Duke  of  Normandy  from  Guienne, 
where  the  Earl  of  Derby  was  almost  reduced  to 
extremities,  notwithstanding  the  gallant  assistance 
of  Sir  Manny,  who  had  removed  a  small  body  from 
Brittany  to  Gascony.  As  soon  as  the  French  army 
had  cleored  the  country,  Derby,  with  an  inconsid- 
erable force,  left  Bordeaux,  and  crossing  the  Ga- 
ronne and  the  Dordogne,  laid  waste  the  land  even 
as  far  as  the  walls  of  Poictiers,  which  rich  city  he 
took  by  storm  and  plundered.  After  these  exploits, 
he  returned  loaded  with  booty  to  Bordeaux. 

While  Edward  was  occupied  at  Calais,  Philip  re- 
sorted to  measures  which  he  hoped  would  create 
such  a  confusion  in  England  as  to  oblige  his  imme- 
diate return  thither.  Ever  since  his  guest  David 
Bruce  had  been  reseated  on  the  throne  he  had  kept 
up  an  active  correspondence  with  Scotland,  and 
three  successful  inroads  on  the  English  frontier  had 
arisen,  not  less  from  his  suggestions  than  from  the 
eagerness  of  the  Scots  for  revenge  and  plunder. 
His  communications  were  now  more  frequent,  and, 
in  the  month  of  September,  King  David  himself 
marched  from  Perth  at  the  head  of  three  thousand 
regular  cavalry  and  about  thirty  thousand  others, 
mounted  on  galloways.  It  is  said  that  he  was  con- 
fident of  success,  seeing  that  nearly  the  whole  chiv- 
alry of  England  was  absent.  He  rode  into  Cumber- 
land, took  the  peel,  or  castle,  of  Liddel  on  the  2d  of 
October,  and  then  marched  into  the  bishopric  of 
Durham.  While  he  lay  at  Bearpark,  near  the  city 
of  Durham,  the  English  assembled  an  array  iu 
Auckland  Park.  Queen  Philippa,  according  to 
Froissart,  mounted  a  horse  and  rode  among  these 
troops,  discoursing  like  a  heroine,  and  recommend- 
ing to  their  courage  the  safety  of  their  country,  and 
the  honor  of  their  absent  king.  She  did  not,  how- 
ever, he  admits,  like  the  Countess  of  Montfort  and 
the  other  heroines  in  Brittany,  take  a  part  in  the 
battle,  but  after  recommending  them  to  God  and 

1  Froissart.  He  says  that  he  had  bis  accoanti  of  the  battle  of 
Crecy,  not  onlj  frnin  Englishmen  enira^fd  in  it,  but  alsu  from  the 
people  of  John  of  Ilainaolt,  who  was  near  the  peraoa  of  the  Kinir  of 
France  the  whole  day.  A  oontemporary  writer,  Giovanni  Villaui,  in 
his  **  History  of  Flffrence,**  reUtca  that  cannon  were  used  by  the 
Enifli*!^  *t  the  battle  of  Crecy,  and  that  four  of  these  newly-inrented 
enginea  which  Edward  i^anted  in  the  front  of  his  army  did  great 
execution.  This  circumatanoe  i«  not  mentioned  by  Fn>issart ;  nor  is 
his  account  very  ronsistent  with  the  supposition  that  cannon  were 
used.  It  seems  unlikely,  too,  that  he  should  have  omitted  so  rr< 
niarkabla  and  so  material  a  circumstance.  It  appears  to  be  certain, 
however,  that  the  use  of  cannon  was  introduced  s<«me  yean  ^wfore  th^ 
battle  of  Crecy  Ducange  (art.  •*  Domliarda  **)  shiiws  that  the  French 
employed  cannAD  at  the  siege  of  Puy  Guillaume,  in  1338:  and  a 
species  of  fire-arms  at  least,  which  Barbour,  in  his  '*  Life  of  Brnrr." 
calls  **  crakys  of  war,**  was  used  by  the  English  in  the  ex|f  dition 
against  Scotland,  io  13S7. 
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St.  George,  she  withdrew  to  a  safe  plac6.  Bat  no 
old  EngliBh  writer  mentions  the  presenee  of  Phi- 
lippa  on  this  oceasion ;  and  we  fear  the  story,  how- 
ever omamentai,  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
fabulous  embellishments  of  history.  The  Scots 
were  igaoraoC  of  all  the  movements  of  the  English : 
Douglas,  the  famous  knight  of  Liddesdale,  who  had 
scoured  the  country  as  far  as  Ferry  Hill,  was  inter- 
cepted on  his  return  by  the  English  at  Sunderland 
Bridge.  He  cut  his  way  through  them,  but  lost 
five  hundred  of  his  best  men.  David,  though  taken 
by  surprise,  immediately  formed  his  troops,  and  a 
decisive  battle  was  fought  at  NeviPs  Cross.  The 
English  counted  among  their  forces  three  thousand 
archers,  and  these  men  as  usual  decided  the  afiiur. 
While  the  Scottish  horse  were  crowded  together, 
they  let  fly  at  them  from  under  cover  of  hedges, 
and  choosing  their  aim,  they  soon  unhorsed  many  of 
their  best  knights.  On  this  occasion  David  showed 
much  of  the  courage  of  his  father,  but  that  great 
man*s  prudence  and  generalship  were  altogether 
wanting.  After  being  twice  wounded,  and  still  dis- 
daining to  flee  or  surrender,  he  was  forcibly  made 
prisoner  by  one  Cofriand,  a  gentleman  of  Northum- 
berland, who  carried  him  off  the  field  to  his  tower 
of  Ogle.  Three  earls  and  forty-nine  barons  and 
knights  shared  the  fate  of  the  king.  The  Earl  of 
Menteitht  who  had  accepted  oflice  under  Edward, 
and  the  Earl  of  Fife,  who  had  done  homage  to  Ed- 
ward Baliol,  were  condemned  as  traitors  without  any 
form  of  trial,  by  the  king  in  council  at  Calais.  Men- 
teith  was  barbarously  executed,  but  Fife  was  re- 
prieved on  account  of  his  relationship,  his  mother 
having  been  niece  to  Edward  I.  King  David  was 
soon  carried  to  London  and  safely  lodged  in  the 
Tower.  The  battle  of  Nevil's  Cross,  which  wonder- 
fully elated  the  English,  was  fought  on  the  17th  of 
October.^ 

In  the  mean  time  Edward's  ally,  the  Countess  of 
Af  ontfort,  continued  to  defend  the  inheritance  of  her 
infant  son,  being  well  supported  by  an  English  force 
of  one  thousand  men-at-arms  and  eight  thousand 
foot,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Dagworth. 
On  the  night  of  the  18th  of  June,  1347,  while  her 
bitter  enemy,  Charles  do  Blois,  was  lying  before 
Roche-Derrien,  which  he  was  besieging  with  fifteen 
thousand  men,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the 
English.  In  the  confusion  of  a  nocturnal  battle,  Sir 
Thomas  was  twice  taken  prisoner,  and  twice  re- 
leased by  his  brave  followers.  A  sortie  from  the 
garrison  finished  this  afifair — ^the  French  were  thor- 
oughly beaten  and  dispersed;  Charles  de  Blois 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  over  to  England,  to 
add  another  royal  captive  to  those  already  in  Ed- 
ward's power:  he  was  confined  in  the  tower  of 
London,  as  his  rival,  De  Montfort,  had  been  confined 
in  the  tower  of  the  Louvre.  The  affairs  of  Charles 
were  hereby  ruined ;  but  his  wife,  Joan  the  Lame, 
fought  some  time  for  her  captive  husband,  as  the 
wife  of  De  Montfort  had  fought  for  hers  when  he 
was  a  prisoner  at  Paris.  This  has  been  well  called 
the  age  of  heroines ;  in  Brittany  alone  there  were 
three  ladies  showing  the  firmness  and  valor  of  men ; 

1  ProiMart.— Knyghton. — Rrmer 


but,  in  the  end,  the  CoutitesB  Joan  was  foiled,  and 
the  Countess  of  Montfort  preserved  the  dominion 
for  her  son,  who  afterward  held  the  country,  and 
transmitted  it  to  bis  chHdren.^ 

Edward,  meanwhile,  pressed  dm  Ueckade  of 
Calais,  the  garrison  and-  inhabitants  of  which  were 
neither  won  by  his  promises  nor  intimidated  hj  his 
threats.  As  it  was  a  place  of  incredible  strength, 
he  wisely  resolved  not  to  throw  away  tlie  lives  of 
his  soldiers  in  assaults,  but  to  reduce  it  by  fiimine. 
He  gihled  it  on  the  hmd  side  by  intrenchments,  and 
he  biult  80  many  wooden  houses  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  his  troops,  that  his  encampment  looked 
like  a  second  town  growing  round  the  first:  the  old 
French  writers,  indeed,  call  it  La  VtUe  de  Bois. 
At  the  same  time  his  fleet  blockaded  the  harbor, 
and  cut  off  all  communication  by  sea.  John  de 
Vienne,  the  governor  of  Calais,  couM  not  ttiistake 
Edward's  plan,  and,  to  save  his  provisions,  he  deter- 
mined to  rid  himself  of  such  as  are  called,  in  the 
merciless  language  of  war,  •«  useless  mouths.*'  Sev- 
enteen hundred  poor  people,  of  both  sexes  and  of  all 
ages,  were  turned  out  of  the  town  and  driven  toward 
the  English  lines.  Edward  gave  them  all  a  good 
dinner,  and  then  dismissed  them  into  the  interior 
of  the  country,  even  presenting  them  with  a  little 
money  to  supply  their  immediate  wants.  As  pro- 
visions waxed  low  the  governor  made  a  fresh  search 
for  »•  useless  mouths,"  and  five  hundred  more  of  the 
inhabitants  were  thrust  out  of  the  town  :  but  this 
time  Edward  was  not  so  merciful,  and  all  of  them 
are  said  to  have  perished  miserably  between  his 
lines  and  the  town  walls,  as  the  governor  would  not 
readmit  them.  A  few  Norman  vessels  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  the  English  fleet,  and  conveyed  some 
victuals  into  the  town ;  but  from  that  time  the  mouth 
of  the  port  was  quite  blocked  up,  and  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  witheighty  "tall ships,'*  constantly  swept 
the  Channel.  Fresh  squadrons  of  English  ships 
were  sent  to  sea  from  time  to  time,  till  at  length 
their  united  number  was  prodigious.*  A  French 
fleet,  attempting  to  relieve  the  place,  was  met  by 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  carried  to  England.  After 
this  the  hopes  of  the  garrison  began  to  fail  them, 
and  they  wrote  to  King  Philip  that  they  had  eaten 
their  horses,  their  dogs,  and  all  the  unclean  animals 
they  could  procure,  and  that  nothing  was  left  for 
them  but  to  eat  one  another.  This  letter  was  inter- 
cepted by  the  English;  but  Philip  knew  the  straits 
to  which  they  were  reduced,  and  resolved  to  make 
a  great  effort  to  save  this  important  place.  The 
"  Oriflamme,"  the  sacred  banner  of  France,  which 
was  not  to  be  used  except  against  infidels,  was  un- 
furled ;  the  vassals  of  the  crown  were  summoned 

1  AfUr  nine  years'  captivity,  Charles  de  Bloia  wai  liberatad  cm  a 
ranaom,  which  he  never  paid ;  and  he  wae  killed  in  ISM,  at  the  battle 
of  Aulray,  or  Auraj,  where  the  young  Count  de  Mimtfort,  and  his 
English  allies,  gained  a  great  victory. 

>  Ilaklnyt  has  printed  the  roll  of  these  fleets,  extant,  in  his  tine, 
in  the  king's  great  wardrobe.  The  south  fleet  consisted  of  403  sail, 
and  9630  men ;  the  north  of  S17  sail,  and  4521  men.  There  were  3fi 
foreign  ships,  among  which  was  inrladed  1  fmm  Imland ;  the  ulhen 
were,  IS  from  Bayonne,  7  from  Spain,  14  from  Flanden,  and  I  from 
Guelderland.  Most  of  these  vessels  must  have  been  very  amall :  but 
there  were  some  carrying  crews  of  100  to  900  men  each. — Haklnyt, 
Soother's  Navsl  Ilist 
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from  all  p^rts;  and,  in  the  month  of  July,  Philip 
marched  toward  Calais.  That  town*  however,  was 
only  «p|]droachable  by- two  roada — ^the  one  along  the 
sea-ahore,  the  other  over  bogs  and  marahea;  and 
£dwajd  guarded  both — ^the  one  with  his  ships  and 
boats,  which  were  crowded  with  archers;  the  other 
by  means  of  towera,  fortified  bridges,  and  a  great 
force  of  men-at-arma  and  archers,  under  the  coin- 
maod  of  the  brave  £arl  of  Derby,  who,  as.  well  as 
Sir  Walter  Manny,  had  come  from  Gascooy  for  this 
great  enterprise*  Philip  waa  not  bold  enough  to 
attempt  either  passage;  and,  after  a  fruitless  attempt 
at  neigotiation,  and  an  idle  challenge,  he  withdrew 
hia  army,  and  left  Calais  to  its  fate.  When  the 
fiiithfol  garrison  had  witnessed  his  departure,  they 
hoBg  out  the  flag  of  England,  and  aaked  to  capitu- 
late. Edward,  enraged  at  thek  obstinate  resistance, 
and  remembering,  it  is  said,  the  nuiny  acta  of  piracy 
they  had  formerly  committed  upon  the  English,  re- 
fused them  any  terms,  saying  that  he  would  have 
an  unconditional  surrender.  Sir  Walter  Manny, 
and  many  barons  who  were  then  present,  pleaded 
in  £sTor  of  the  men  of  Calais.  «« I  will  not  be  alone 
against  you  all,''  aaid  the  king.  ••  Sir  Walter,  you 
w^ili  tell  the  captain  that  six  of  the  notable  burgesses 
must  conm  forth,  naked  in  their  shirts,  barelegged, 
with  halters  round  their  necks,  and  the  keys  of  the 
town  and  castle  in.  their  bands.  On  these  I  will  do 
my  will,  and  the  rest  I  will  take  to  my.  mercy." 
When  Sir  Walter  Manny  reported  this  hard  condi- 
tion to  J(din  de  Vienne,  that  governor  went  to  the 
market-place  and  ordered  the  church  bells  to  be 
rung.  The  people — men,  women,  and  children- 
repaired  to  the  spot,  and,  when  they  had  heard 
Edward's  message,  they  all  wept  piteously,  and 
were  incapable  of  forming  any  resolution.  Things 
were  in  this  state  when  the  richest  burgess  of  the 
town,  who  was  called  Messire  Eustace  de  St.  Pierre, 
rose  up  and  said,  before  them  all,  **  Gentlemen,  great 
and  little,  it  were  great  pity  to  let  these  people  per- 
ish— I  will  be  the  first  to  offer  up  my  life  to  save 
theirs."  After  him  another  notable  burgess,  a  very 
honest  man,  and  of  great  business,  rose  and  said 
that  he  would  accompany  his  compeer,  Messire 
Eustace ;  and  this  one  was  named  Messire  Jehan 
d'Aire.  After  him  rose  up  Jaques  de  Wisant,  who 
was  very  rich  in  goods  and  lands,  and  said  that  he 
woi^d  accompany  his  two  cousins,  as  did  Peter 
Wisant,  his  brother;  then  the  fifth  and  the  sixth 
oflTered  themselves,  which  completed  the  number 
the  king  demanded.  The  governor,  John  de  Vi- 
enne, mounted  a  small  hackney,  for  his  wounds  pre- 
vented him  from  walking,  and  conducted  them  to 
the  gate.  The  English  barriers  were  opened,  and 
the  six  were  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Edward, 
before  whom  they  prostrated  themselves,  and,  pre- 
senting the  keys,  begged  for  mercy.  All  the  barons, 
knights,  and  others  who  were  there  present,  shed 
tears  of  pity,  but  the  king  eyed  them  very  spite- 
fally,  for  much  did  he  hate  the  people  of  Calais ;  and 
then  he  commanded  that  their  heads  should  be  struck 
off.  Every  Englishman  entreated  him  to  be  more 
merciful,  but  he  would  not  hear  them.  Then  Sir 
Walter  Manny  said,  *«  Ha !  gentle  sire,  let  me  beseech 


you  to  restrain  your  wrath !  You  are  renowned  for 
nobleness  of  soul — do  not  tarnish  your  reputation  by 
auch  an  act  as  thii*  These  worthy  men  have,  of 
their  own  free^  will,  nobly  put  themselves  at  your 
mercy,  in  order  to  save  their  fellow-citjzens."  Upon 
this  the  king  made  a  grimace,  and  aaid,  '•^  Let  the 
headsman  be  summoned.'*  But  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, who  was  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  fell 
on  her  knees,  and,  with  tears,  said,  ««Ah!  gentle 
sire  i  since  I  have  crossed  the  sea  with  great  dan- 
ger, I  have  never  asked  you  anything:  now,  I  hum- 
bly pray,  for  the  sake  of  the  son  of  the  Holy  Mary 
and  your  love  of  me,  that  you  will  have  mercy  of 
these  six  men."  The  king  looked  at  her,  and  was 
silent  awhile :  then  he  said,  •^Dame,  I  wish  you  had 
been  somewhere  else ;  but  I  cannot  refuse  you — 1 
put  them  at  your  disposal."  Philippe  caused  the 
halters  to  be  taken  from  their  necks,  gave  them 
proper  clothes  and  a  good  dinner,  and  then  dis- 
missed them  with  a  present  of  six  nobles  each.^ 

On  the  following  day,  August  4th,  1347,  the  king 
and  queen  rode  toward  the  town,  which  they  en- 
tered to  the  sound  of  trumpets,  drums,  and  all  kinds 
of  warlike*  instruments.  They  remained  there  until 
the  queen  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  who  was 
called  Margaret  of  Calais ;  and  after  that  they  re- 
turned to  England,  Edward  having  agreed  to  a  truce 
wi^  Philip,  which  was  gradually  prolonged  for  six 
years.  The  French  king's  finances  were  completely 
exhaukted ;  but  it  appears  that  neither  he  nor  his 
rival  would  have  suspended  hostilities  had  it  not  been 
for  the  interference  of  the  Pope,  who  had  never 
ceased  to  impk>re  for  peace. 

Encouraged  by  his  brilliant  successes,  the  Par- 
liament had  hitherto  voted  grsnts  to  the  king  with 
great  liberaUty,  but  now  the  weight  of  taxation 
began  to  be  felt,  and  people,  as  usual,  wearied  of 
the  war  for  which  they  had  been  so  eager.  The 
wealth  brought  into  the  country  by  the  phinder  of 
France,  was  probably  far  from  being  equal  to  that 
which  was  taken  out  of  it,  though,  in  numerous 
instances,  the  scenes  of  the  Conquest  were  reversed, 
and  men  who  went  **  poor  wights  "  out  of  England 
returned  rich  lords ;  and  though,  what  with  prizes 
made  by  sea  and  pillages  by  kind,  the  country  was 
stocked  with  French  goods  and  furniture  of  all 
kinds.  The  siege  of  Calais  had  cost  immense 
sums,  and  Edward  on  his  return  was  greatly  in 
want  of  money.  On  the  14th  of  January,  1346,  he 
asked  the  advice  of  his  Parliament  touching  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  with  France.  The  Com- 
mons, suspecting  that  this  was  but  a  prelude  to  the 
demand  of  a  subsidy,  declined  giving  any  answer. 
When  the  Parhament  met  again,  on  the  17th  of 
March,  the  king  told  them  that  the  French  were 
making  mighty  preparation  to  invade  England,  and 
he  demanded  an  aid  on  that  account.  In  resl 
truth,  there  was  no  danger  whatever;  but,  after 
bitter  complaints  of  taxation,  and  consequent  pov- 
erty, three  fifteenths  were  voted  to  be  levied  in 
three  years.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  an  sttempt 
made  by  the  French  to  recover  Calais,  by  bribing 
the  governor,  gave  Edward  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
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playing  his  personal  valor  and  generosity ;  and  in 
the  following  year  he  commanded  in  a  naval  battle 
against  the  Spaniards  belonging  to  the  ports  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay t  who  had  given  him  many  causes 
of  discontent  by  joining  the  French  and  by  plun- 
dering his  trading  vessels.  The  battle  was  fought 
within  sight  of  the  hills  behind  Winchelsea,  whence 
the  queen's  servants  watched  it  with  an  anxious 
eye.  Edward  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  never 
in  such  danger:  the  king's  ship  was  sinking,  when 
the  brave  Earl  of  Derby,  recently  created  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  canoe  to  his  assistance,  aad  in  the  end 
they  gained  a  brilliant  victory,  taking  fourteen  of 
the  Spanish  ships,  but  not  without  great  loss  of 
knights  and  men.  About  this  time  Philip  of  France 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  Duke  of 
Normandy,  now  John  I.  This  new  king  gladly 
consented  to  prolong  the  truce,  which,  however, 
was  but  indi^erently  observed,  the  English  and 
French  frequently  iighting  at  sea,  in  Brittany,  and 
in  the  south  of  France. 

As  if  in  mockery  of  the  petty  carnnge  of  men, 
who,  doing  their  most,  could  ouly  sacrifice  a  few  thou- 
8nnd  hves  at  a  time,  and  on  a  given  spot,  the  plague 
now  invaded  Europe,  destroying  its  hundreds  of 


thousands,  and  depopulating  hundreds  of  towns  and 
cities  at  one  and  the  same  time.  From  the  heart 
of  China,  this  pestilence,  sweeping  across  the  desert 
of  Gobi  and  the  wilds  of  Tartary,  found  its  way 
through  the  Levant,  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, France,  and  at  last  embraced  the  western 
coast  of  England,  whence  it  soon  spread  all  over 
the  land.  It  appeared  in  London  in  November, 
1348,  and  there  committed  the  most  frightful  rav- 
ages. According  to  some  historians  one  half  of  the 
whole  population  of  England  was  swept  away,  and 
the  dreadful  malady  affected  the  cattle  in  an  equal 
degree.  The  poor  suffered  most;  and,  at  the  end 
of  the  great  pestilence,  there  were  not  hands  enough 
left  to  till  the  soil. 

Edward  repeatedly  complained  to  his  Parliament 
of  the  bad  faith  of  the  French,  and  got  money  from 
them  to  provide  against  their  reported  preparations 
for  a  renewal  of  the  war ;  but  this  money  was  not 
thrown  away,  for  at  nearly  everj'  grant  some  con- 
cession favorable  to  the  hberty  of  the  subject  was 
asked  and  obtained  from  this  warlike  king.  In  part 
probably  from  a  desire  to  reduce  the  Scot«,  who 
maintained  their  independence  in  spite  of  the  cap- 
tivity of  their  king,  he  several  times  made  offers  of 
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peace  to  John  of  France,  on  condition  of  renoun- 
cing his  pretensions  to  the  French  crown  in  ex- 
change for  the  absolate  sovereignty  of  Goienne, 
Cabis,  and  the  other  lands  which  had  been  held  as 
fiefs  by  the  former  kings  of  England.  The  pride 
of  the  French  people,  however,  revolted  at  this  no- 
tion :  and  after  the  king  had  committed  his  honor,  and 
promised,  at  the  congress  of  Guisnes,  to  accede  to 
Edward's  propositions,  they  drove  him  into  a  most 
unfortunate  war.' 

In  1355,  Prince  Edward  opened  the  campaign  in 
the  sonth  of  France  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  only  a  small  part  of  whom  were  English. 
From  Bordeaux  he  marched  to  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  burning  and  destroying :  from  the  Pyre- 
nees he  turned  northward,  and  ravaged  the  country 
AS  far  aa  Toulouse :  he  then  pix>ceeded  to  the 
southeaat,  to  the  wealthy  cities  of  Carcassonne  and 
Narbonne,  both  which  he  plundered  and  burnt. 
Loaded  with  booty,  his  destructive  columns  got 
safely  back  to  Bordeaux.  A  simultaneous  move- 
ment made  by  his  father  in  the  north  of  France 
proved  a  failure ;  for  the  country  was  cleared  of 
everything  before  his  approach,  King  John,  though 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  would  not  fight, 
and  Edward  was  obliged  to  turn  back  upon  Calais 
through  want  of  provisions;  and  there  he  was 
amused  by  a  sort  of  challenge  to  a  general  battle, 
to  take  place  some  day  or  other,  till  the  Scots 
retook  their  town  of  Berwick,  and  rushed  across 
the  borders  in  hopes  of  rescuing  their  captive  king, 
or  of  retrieving  the  honor  they  had  lost  at  Nevil^s 
Cross.  At  this  news  Edward  hurried  to  meet  his 
Parliament,  which  assembled  on  the  23d  of  Novem- 
l)er,  and  promptly  voted  him  supplies  for  this  emer- 
gency. 

It  was  the  middle  of  January,  1356,  before  Ed- 
ward could  appear  at  Berwick;  but,  at  his  approach, 
as  the  Scots  had  only  got  possession  of  the  town, 
and  not  of  the  castle,  they  withdrew.  Edward 
was  now  fully  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  inter- 
ruptions which  the  Scottish  wars  had  so  frequently 
offered  to  his  wars  in  France,  and  to  effect  a  final 
conquest  of  the  kingdom.  His  army  was  immense, 
and  composed  in  great  part  of  tried  soldiers,  men 
elated  by  the  many  victories  they  had  obtained  on 
the  continent.  As  if  nations  were  to  be  bought  and 
sold,  and  made  over  by  sheets  of  parchment,  he 
purchased,  at  Roxburgh,  on  the  20th  of  January, 
all  Edward  BalioPs  rights  to  the  Scottish  throne 
for  five  thousand  marks,  and  a  yearly  annuity  of 
•2000Z — a  vast  deal  more  than  they  were  worth — 
for  Baliol  had  no  rights  acknowledged  by  the  nation, 
which  had  thoroughly  expelled  and  renounced  him 
ever  since  the  year  1341.  With  these  parchments 
in  his  chest,  the  King  of  England  marched  through 
the  Lothians,  burnt  Haddington  and  Edinburgh, 
and  wasted  the  neighboring  country.  But  here 
xgain  he  was  compelled  to  retreat,  by  want  of  pro- 
visions :  the  Scots,  who  could  not  meet  him  in  the 
Reld,  harassed  his  retiring  forces,  and  inflicted  a 
(Ireadful  vengeance  on  the  rear,  and  on  all  strag- 
Jjlers,  for  the  horrible  devastations  they  had  com- 
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mitted.  The  Scots  called  this  inroad  the  <«  burnt 
Candlemas  ;**  and  many  an  English  village  afterward 
was  made  to  blaze  for  the  fires  which  Edward  had 
kindled.  From  this  time  Edward  Baliol  drops  out 
of  notice,  and  he  died  a  childless  and  a  childish  old 
man,  at  Doncaster,  in  the  year  1363. 

From  causes  which  are  not  explained,  but  at 
which  it  is  not  difiicult  to  guess,  Edward  neither 
renewed  the  war  in  Scotland,  nor  reinforced  his 
son  in  France;  for  the  Black  Prince,'  as  late  as 
July  in  the  following  year,  took  the  field  with  only 
twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  men,  few  of  whom 
were  English,  except  a  body  of  archers,  the  rest 
being  chiefly  Gascons.  The  prince's  plan  seems 
to  have  been  merely  to  repeat  the  plundering, 
devastating  expedition  of  the  preceding  year.  By 
rapid  marches,  he  overran  the  Agenois,  the  Limou- 
sin, and  Anvergne,  and  penetrated  into  Berri,  in 
the  very  heart  of  France,  burning,  destroying,  and 
plundering.  He  advanced  so  far,  that  he  "  came 
to  the  good  city  of  Bourges,  where  there  was  a 
grand  skirmish  at  one  of  the  gates.*'  He  found 
Bourges,  and  afterward  Issodun,  too  strong  for 
him,  but  he  took  Vierson  by  storm,  and  burnt 
Romorantin,  a  town  about  ten  leagues  from  Blois. 
The  King  of  France  advanced  from  Chartres,  and, 
crossing  the  Loire,  at  Blois,  made  for  the  city  of 
Poictiers.  Edward,  it  appears,  had  so  exasperated 
the  French  by  his  destructive  proceedings,  that  not 
a  man  could  be  found  to  give  him  information  ot 
John's  march;  and,  in  utter  ignorance,  he  turned 
to  the  southwest,  and  marched  also  for  Poictiers. 
On  the  17th  of  September,  the  English  van  came  un- 
expectedly upon  the  rear  of  the  great  French  army 
at  a  village  within  two  short  leagues  of  Poictiers  ; 
and  Edward's  scouts  soon  after  discovered  that  the 
whole  surrounding  country  swarmed  with  the  ene- 
my, and  that  his  retreat  toward  Gascony  was  cut 
off.  "  God  help  us !"  said  the  Black  Prince ;  "  we 
must  now  consider  how  we  can  best  fight  them." 
He  quartered  his  troops  for  the  night  in  a  very 
strong  position,  among  hedges,  vineyards,  and 
bushes.  On  the  following  morning,  Snnday,  the 
18th  of  September,  John  drew  out  his  host  in 
order  of  battle :  he  had,  it  is  said,  sixty  thousand 
horse,  beside  foot;  while  the  whole  force  of  the 
Black  Prince,  horse  and  foot,  did  not  exceed  ten 
thousand  men.  But  Edward  had  chosen  a  most 
admirable  position,  and  the  issue  of  this  battle,  in- 
deed, depended  on  his  *«  military  eye  "  and  on  «« the 
sinewy  arms  of  the  English  bowmen.*"  When 
the  battle  was  about  joining,  a  legate  of  the  Pope, 
the  Cardinal  Talleyrand,  arrived  on  the  field,  and 
implored  the  French  king  to  avoid  the  carnage 
which  must  inevitably  ensue.  John  reluctantly 
consented  to  let  the  cardinal-legate  go  to  the  Eng- 
lish camp,  and  represent  to  tho  English  prince  the 
great  danger  in  which  he  stood.  «•  Save  my  honor," 
said  the  Black  Prince,  *•  and  the  honor  of  my  army, 
and  I  will  listen  to  any  reasonable  terms.'*    Tho 

1  It  Bpfieart  to  he  now  ihttt  tlie  yomnget  Edward  wu  firet  rallptl  th^ 
*'  Ulack  Prinrn,"  fn»in  Uie  <»»W»r  of  bit  ftroior,  which,  nja  th«  Pire 
d*Orlcanii,  "  gmre  eclat  to  the  fairneis  of  his  romplrxion,  nvA  o  rolict 
to  htfl  bonne  miM.**  *  Sir  J.  Maikintt.th 
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cnr4ln«l  ,iMW«r0d*!*'Fflar  bod,  you  my  well,  and  I 
will  eodoAvor  to  peocuro  yoa  sach  omu^ioDS.*'  If 
tkU  prtnoe ,  of  the  church  finfled*  H  was  no  fimlt  of 
bU ;  for  all  that  Sunday  he  rode  from  one  army  to 
the  oiheiv  esertiog  hfanaelf  to  .the  utmost  to  proouM 
a  truce.  The  piiDoe  offered  to  reetore  all  the 
towns  and  caades  whlck  he  had  taken  in  thia  expe- 
dition, to  give  up  all  hia  priaonera  without  ransom, 
and  to. 8 wear  that  h^  w6uld  not,  for  the  next  seven 
yearsi  bear  arm*  againflt  the  King  of  France.  But 
John,  too  confident  inr  hia  auperiority  of  nnmbera, 
would  not  agree  to  these  terms,  and,  in  the  end,  he 
sent,  as  his  ultiinatumf  that  the  prince  and  a  hundred 
of  his  best  knights  must  surrender  themselves  pris- 
oners, or  he  would  not  allow  them  to  pass.  Neither 
the.  prince  nor  his  people  would  ever  have  agreed 
to. such  a  treaty 4  All  Sunday  was  spent  in  these 
negetjtttions.  The  prince's  little  army  were  but 
badly  off  for  provisions  and  forage ;  but,  during  the 
day,  they  dug  some  ditches,  and  threw  up  some 
banks  round  their  strong  position,  which  could  only 
be  approached  by  one. narrow  lane.  They  also  ar- 
ranged their  baggage-waggons  so  as  to  form  a  ram- 
part or  barricade,  as  had  been  done  at  Crecy.  On 
the  following  morning,  Monday,  September  19th, 
the  trumpeta  sounded  at  earliest  dawn,  and  the 
French  again  formed  in  order  of  battle.  Again 
Cardinal  Talleyrand  spoke  to  the  French  king; 
but  the  Frenchmen  tokl  him  to  return  whence  he 
came,  and  not  bring  them  any  more  treatiea  or 
pacifications,  lest  worse  should  betide  him.  The 
cardinal  then  rode  to  Prince  Fdward,  and  told  him 
he  must  do  his  best,  for  that  he  could  not  move 
the  French  king.  '« Then  God  defend  the  right,*' 
said  £dward,  preparing  with  a  cheerful  counte- 
nance, like  his  father  at  Crecy,  for  the  unequal 
conflict.  A  mass  of  French  cavalry  charged  along 
the  lane  to  force  hia  position,  but  such  a  flight  of 
arrows  came  from  the  hedges,  that  they  were  soon 
brought  to  a  pause,  and  at  last  were  compelled  to 
turn  and  flee,  leaving  the  lane  choked  up  with 
their  dead  and  wounded  and  their  fallen  horses. 
Of  the  two  marshals  of  France  who  led  this  attack, 
Arnold  d'Andreghen  was  wounded,  and  taken  pris- 
oner ;  and  Clermont,  the  other,  was  killed,  by  the 
stout  bowmen  of  England.  After  this  success, 
Edward  became  the  assailant.  Six  hundred  Eng- 
lish bowmen,  making  a  circuit,  suddenly  showed 
their  green  jackets  and  white  bows  on  the  flank 
and  rear  of  John's  second  division.  **  To  say  the 
truth,"  quoth  Froissart,  "these  English  archers 
were  of  infinite  service  to  their  army,  for  they  shot 
so  thickly  and  so  well  that  the  French  did  not 
know  which  way  to  turn  themselves."  The  second 
division  scarcely  waited  to  feel  the  points  of  their 
arrows:  the  knights  becoming  alarmed  for  their 
horses,  which  they  had  left  in  the  rear,  quitted 
their  banners.  Eight  hundred  lances  were  detach- 
ed to  escort  the  French  princes  from  this  scene  of 
danger,  and  presently  after  the  whole  division  dis- 
persed in  shameful  disorder.  At  this  pleasant  sight 
the  *knights  and  men-at-arms  under  the  Black 
Prince,  who  had  as  yet  done  nothing  but  look  on, 
mounted   their  horses.      As   soon   as   they  were 


mounted,  they  gave  a  «hout  of  ^•'St.  Geoirge  for 
Guiemiei"  and  Sir  John  Cfaandoa  said   to   the 
prino6«  ^  Shre,  ride  forward,  the  day  is  yoirra!  let 
us  address  ourselves  to  our  adversary,  the  King  of 
France ;  for  in  that  part  Ilea  all  ^e  strength  of  the 
enterprise.    Well  I  kuew  that  his  valiancy   will 
not  permit  him  to  flee,  and  he  will  remain  with  ua, 
please  God  and  Sd.  George.*'    Then  the   prince 
said  to  his  standard-bearer,  ^  Advance  banners,  in 
the  name  of  God  and  St.  George  t"    They  went 
through  the  lane-^charged  across  the  open  moor 
where  the  French  had  formed  their  battalia — and 
the  shock  vras  dreadfhl.    The  Constable  of  France 
stood  firm  with  many  squadrons  of  horse,  his  knights 
and  squires  shouting,  «» Mountjoy,  St.  Denis  !**  but 
the  duke  was  slain,  with  most  of  his  knights.     The 
Black  Prince  then   charged   a   body  of  German 
cavalry,  who  were  soon  put  to  flight.     But  even 
here  it  seems  to  hove  been  liather  the  arrow  of  the 
English  yeomanry  than  the  lance  of  the  knight  that 
gained  the  advantage.     A  strong  body  of  reserve, 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  fled 
without  striking  a  blow.    But  Chandos  was  not 
mistaken  as  to  the  personal  bravery  of  John ;  that 
king  led  up  a  division  on  foot,  and  fought  desperately 
vrith  a  batde-axe ;  And  when  nearly  all  had  forsaken 
him,  his  youngest  son,  Philip,  a  boy  of  sixteen, 
fought  by  his  side.    John  received  two  wounds  In 
the  face,  and  was  beaten  to  the  ground;  but  he 
rose  and  still  strove  to  defend  himself,  while  the 
English  and  Gascons  pressed  upon  him,  crying, 
*•  Surrender,  or  you  are  a  dead  man  V*     They 
would  have  killed  him,  but  a  young  knight  from  St. 
Omer,  named  Sir  Denis,  burst  through  the  crowd 
and  said  to  the  king  in  good  French,  *'  Sire,  sur- 
render !"     The  king,  who  found  himself  in  desper- 
ate case,  said,  <*  To  whom  shall  I  surrender  ?  Where 
is  my  cousin,  the  Prince  of  Wales  ?**    "  He  is  not 
here,"  replied  Sir  Denis ;  «  but  surrender  to  roe, 
and  I  will  conduct  yon  to  him."    <*  But  who  are 
you  ?"  said  the  king.     "  Denis  de  Morbecque,"  he 
answered,  '*a  knight  of  Artois;  but  I  serve  the 
King  of  Engkmd  because  I  cannot  belong  to  France, 
having  forfeited  all  I  had  there." '    King  John  then 
gave  him  his  right-hand  glove,  and  said,  ••  I  surren- 
der to  you."     There  was  much  crowding  and  strug- 
gling round  about  the  king,  for  every  one  was  eager 
to  say — «*  I  took  him."    At  last  John  waa  removed 
out  of  a  situation  of  great  danger  (for  the  English 
had  taken  him  by  force  from  Sir  Denis,  and  were 
quarreling  with  the  Gascons)  by  the  Earl  Warwick 
and  the  Lord  Cobham,  who  saluted  him  with  pro- 
found respect,  and  conducted  him,  with  his  young- 
est son  Philip,  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.' 

Edward  received  his  illustrious  captive  with  the 
greatest  modesty  and  respect,  treating  him  with  all 
the  courtesy  of  the  most  perfect  chivalry.  He  in- 
vited him  to  supper,  waited  on  him  at  table  as  hi§ 
superior  in  age  and  dignity,  soothed  his  grief,  nnd 
praised  his  matchless  valor,  which  had  gained  the 
admiration  of  both  armies.  The  day  after  this 
victory,  Edward  continued  his  march;  he  passed 

1  Sir  Denii,  it  appean,  had  baen  banished  fram  Fnaca  for  killiag  a 
man  in  an  affray.  >  Froiaaatt. 
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through  Boietou  and.  Saintonge  vrUbont  meeting 
with,  any  jneaistHRpe,  for  the  Fvench  nowhere  ral- 
lied  to  xejiQiie  their  kiog»  and,  conking  ta  Blaye,  he 
crossed  the  Garoonoi  and  present^  came  to  the 
good  city  of.  Bordeaux*,  where  he  safely  lodged  ail 
his  prisoners-    He  then  concladed  a  tmee  for  two 
years  wil;h  the  X>au|)hin  Charles,  now  appointed 
Lieutenant  of  France,  And  in  the  spring  he  returned 
to  Engbuxl,  taking  King  John  and  Prince  Philip 
with  him-     Their  entrance  into  London  (24th  April, 
1367)  was  magnificent;  the  King  of  France  was 
mounted  on  a  cream-colored  charger,  richly  capari- 
aoned ;  the  Prince  of  Wales  rode  by  his  side,  as  his 
page,  on  a  small  black  palfrey ;  but  the* former  could 
scarcely  be  flattered  by  being  made  the  principal 
figure  in  such  a  procession.    The  King  of  £ngland 
received  John  with  all  the  honors  due  to  a  crowned 
head ;  and  yet,  if  £dward's  pretensions  were  well 
founded^  what  was  John  but  a  rebel  and  usurper? 
The  truth,  however,  seems  to  be  that,  even  in  his 
own  eyes,  these  pretensions,  as  also  those  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  appeared,  if  not  unreasonable  in 
themselves,  at  least  surrounded  by  too  many  difiS- 
culties  of  execution,  and  Edward  soon  showed  an 
inclination  to  renounce  his  'French  schemof  and  to 
folbw  up  the  Scottish  project  by  other  means  than 
those  of  conquest.     As  early  as  the  year  1351,  he 
had  opened  negotiations  with  the  Soots  for  the  lib- 
eration of  their  king,  but  the  ransom  he  then  fixed 
was  extravagantly  high ;  in  1354,  these  negotiations 
were  renewed/  and  the  Scots  consented  to  pay 
Dioety  thousand  marks  in  nine  years;  but  their 
allies,  the  French,  induced  them  to  depart  from 
this  agreement,  and,  leaving  their  king  a  prisoner, 
they  prepared  to  invade  England.   Edward^s  *'  burnt 
Candlemas**  and  the  victory  over  their  allies  at 
Poictiers  made  them  willing  to  treat  again,  and  the 
English  king,  in  spite  of  those  successes,  was  not  in 
fi  condition  to  renew  a  war  in  the  north.     On  the 
3d  of  October,  1357,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  the 
Scots  agreeing  to  pay  one  hundred  thousand  marks 
in  ten  years,  and  to  give  hostages  as  security  for 
such  payments;  and  in  the  month. of  November, 
David,  after  a  captivity  of  eleven  years,  recovered 
bis  liberty  and  returned  to  Scotknd.^     It  was  soon 
mode  to  appear  that  bis  long  residence  in  England 
and  his  intimate  association  with  Edward  had  pro- 
duced their  effect  on  the  weak  mind  of  David  Bruce, 
and  that  Edward,  in  discontinuing  the  struggle  by 
arms,  had  not  renounced  his  ambitious  hopes.     In 
1362,  David's  wife  died  childless,  and,  in  a  parlia- 
ment held  at  Scone  in  the  following  year,  David 
cooUy  proposed  that  they  should  choose  Lionel, 
Bake  of  Cambridge,  Edward's  third  son,  to  fill  the 
throne  in  the  event  of  his  dying  without  issue.    At 
this  time  the  next  heir  in  the  regular  line  was  the 
St4)wart  of  Scotland,  the  son  of  David's  elder  sister. 
David  hated  his  nephew,  and  this  feeling  may  have 
had  a  great  share  in  influencing  him  to  make  this 
strange  proposal,  and  it  also  sppears  probable  that 
Kdward  had  bound  him  by  some  secret  compact  be- 
fore he  consented  to  his  release.     But  the  Parlia- 
nient  of  Scotland  rejected  the  project  with  indigna- 
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tbn.  The  death  of  Edwwd  Baliol  wiilMrat  children, 
which  happened  aooo  after  ihis  conference  at 
Seone,  made  David  leas  careftd  in  his  proceedings : 
he  went  to  London  and  agreed,  in  a  secret  confer- 
ence with  Edward,  that,  in  default  of  the  King  of 
Scots  and  his  issue  male,  the  King  of  England  for 
the  time  being  shouU  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Scot- 
land. Edward  eonld  not  be  blind  to  the  difiiciilties 
that  stood  in  the  way  of  this  project,  and  the  un- 
worthy son  of  the  great  Bruce  was  instructed  to 
sound  the  incUnatioiie  of  his  people,  and  to  keep 
Edward  and  his  council  informed  of  the  result.  The 
King  of  England  took  advantage  of  the  debt  owing 
to  him  for  David's  ransom  to  trouble  and  insult  the 
Scots  on  many  oecaskms,  and  the  intrigues  of  his 
agents  added  to  the  unhappiness  of  that  people ;  but 
David  reoDained  steady  to  his  purpose,  and,  probably 
to  escape  the  reproaches  of  his  subjects,  spent  a 
good  deal  of  his  time  in  England.  When  Edward 
was  engaged  abroad,  the  Scots  breathed  more  free- 
ly :  in  1365,  it  was  agreed  that  the  truce  between 
the  two  countries  (for  it  had  been  repeatedly  re- 
newed, and  as  yet  there  was  no  treaty  of  peace) 
should  be  prolonged  till  1371 ;  and  four  years  later 
a  reduction  was  made  on  the  amount  of  the  money 
due  for  the  ransom.  King  David  died  in  February, 
1371,  and  his  project  died  with  him :  his  nephew, 
the  Stewart  of  Scothind,  ascended  the  throne  with- 
out opposition,  taking  the  title  of  Robert  II. ;  and 
though  Edward  at  one  moment  seemed  inclined  to 
undertake  another  Scottish  war,  old  age,  the  loss  of 
his  son  the  Black  Prince,  and  other  misfortunes, 
prevented  his  so  doing.  Of  all  his  conquests  iu 
Scotland,  none  were  permanent  except  that  of  the 
town  of  Berwick.  The  house  of  Stewart  held  the 
independent  crown  of  Scotland  for  two  hundred  snd 
thnrty-two  years,  and  then  James  VI.  succeeded  by 
inheritance  to  the  throne  of  England,  thus  laying  a 
better  foundatH>n  for  the  haf^y  union  between  the 
two  countries  than  coiild  ever  have  been  eflected  by 
conquest.  Edward's  proceedings  with  his  other 
kingly  captive  may  be  briefly  related.  Two  legatee 
of  the  Pope  followed'  John  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  London,  where  they  labored  to  promote  an  ami- 
cable arrangement  between  England  and  France. 
Edward  resdily  consented  to  wave  his  absurd  claim 
to  the  French  crown,  and  to  liberate  John,  on  con- 
dition of  receiving  an  enorraons  ransom,  and  the 
restoration  of  Normandy,  of  the  heritage  of  Eleanor 
of  Aquitaine,  and  of  all  the  provinces  which  had  be- 
longed to  Henry  II.,  to  be  held  in  separate  sovereign- 
ty without  any  feudal  dependence  on  the  French 
king.^  John  hesitated  and  tried  to  gain  time,  but 
time  only  increased  the  wretchedness  and  weak- 
ness of  his  kingdom,  which  fell  into  a  frightful  stato 
of  anarchy.  The  King  of  Navarre,  who  descended 
from  the  royal  family  of  France,  defied  the  author- 
ity of  Charles  the  Dauphin,  and  was  in  close  allianco 
with  the  citizens  of  Paris,  who  were  engaged,  as 
they  had  been  for  some  years,  in  a  laudable  attempt 
to  put  constitutional  checks  on  the  arbitrary  power 
of  their  kings.  These  men  acted  imprudently  auti 
impetuously :  after  being  led  into  bloody  excesses, 
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Navnrre  aiid  their  other  royal  and  noble  allies ;  but 
Htill  their  original  .project  was  worthy  of  all  praise ; 
its  unfortunate  failure  delayed  for  centuries  the 
march  of  a  rational  liberty  in  France,  and  the  Eng- 
lish writers  who  denounce  the  attempt  as  altogether 
base  and  treasonable,  must  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  subject,  or  void  of  sympathy  for  the  glorious 
struggle  which  had  talcen  place  in  their  own  coun- 
try. By  breaking  their  faith  with  the  people,  the 
dauphin  and  his  nobles  provoked  the  excesses  of 
which  they  afterward  complained,  and  John  himself 
had  left  behind  him  a  mass  of  unsatisfied  revenge  by 
certain  illegal  executions  resembling  those  of  his 
father  Philip.  The  streets  of  Paris  ran  with  blood ; 
and  on  the  22d  of  February,  1356,  Stephen  Marcel, 
the  provost  of  the  merchants,  killed  two  of  the  dau- 
phin*8  counselors,  Robert  de  Clermont  and  John  de 
Conilans,  so  near  that  prince  that  theu'  blood  sprin- 
kled his  robes;  and  at  the  same  time  the  people 
obliged  the  Cardinal  de  la  Forest,  chancellor  and 
chief  minister,  to  resign  his  places  and  flee  for  his 
life.  The  nobles,  not  excepting  those  who  had  been 
iu  the  league,  grew  jealous  of  the  citizens ;  and  then 
the  peasants,  or  sei-fs,  who  had  been  treated  like 
beasts  of  burden  for  many  ages,  even  until  they  had 
lost  the  qualities  of  humanity,  rose  against  their  op- 
pressors, plundered  and  burnt  their  castles,  and 
massacred  the  nobles,  men,  women,  and  children, 
wherever  they  could  find  them.  This  horrible 
Jacquerie,^  which  was  but  faintly  imitated  in  Eng- 
land during  the  next  reign  (by  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack 
Straw),  lasted  the  greater  part  of  the  years  1357 
and  1358,  and  was  not  suppressed  without  slaughter 
equally  atrocious  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
On  one  occasion,  the  dauphin  killed  more  than 
twenty  thousand  peasants :  the  Sire  de  Couci  made 
such  a  butchery  of  them  in  Picardy  and  in  Artois 
that  the  country  was  £Oon  cleared  of  them.  They 
were  cut  down  in  heaps,-^-cru8hed  to  death, — 
slaughtered  like  beasts  by  the  knights  and  men-at- 
iirms.  No  quarter  was  given ;  no  prisoners  were 
taken  except  a  few  hundreds  to  furnish  an  exhibition 
and  expire  in  horrible  tortures.  This  dreadful  state 
of  things  conquered  the  pride  of  John,  and  be  signed 
the  treaty  of  peace  as  dictated  by  Edward ;  but  the 
French  nation,  divided  as  it  was,  unanimously  re- 
jected it.  Edward,  enraged  at  what  he  termed  the 
bad  faith  of  the  enemy, — for  he  thought  that  the 
signature  of  a  king  was  everything,  and  the  will  of 
the  nation  nothing, — passed  over  into  France  in  the 
autumn  of  1359  with  an  army  more  numerous  than 
any  which  he  had  hitherto  employed  on  the  conti- 
nent. From  his  convenient  landing-place  at  Calais, 
he  poured  his  irresistible  forces  through  Artois  and 
Picardy,  and  laid  siege  to  Kheims,  with  the  inten- 
tion, it  is  said,  of  being  crowned  King  of  France  in 
that  city,  where  such  ceremony  was  usually  per- 
formed. But  the  winter  season  and  the  strength  of 
the  place  baffled  his  efforts :  after  losing  seven  or 
eight  weeks,  be  raised  the  siege,  and  fell  upon  Bur- 
gundy.    The  duke  was  forced  to  pay  fifVy  thousand 

1  So  called  from  Jaoqa««  Bon^homma,  or  Judm  Good-nua,  a  naara 
applied  in  deneion  to  the  French  peaaantry. 


Edward  was  in  Burgundy,  a  French  fleet  took  and 
plundered  the  town  of  Winchelsea,  committing  great 
barbarities,  which  the  English  soon  after  retaliated 
on  the  French  coast.  From  Burgundy  Edward 
marched  upon  Paris,  and,  on  the  last  day  of  March, 
1360,  the  English  encamped  in  front  of  that  capita). 
He,  however^  was  not  strong  enough  to  besiege 
Paris ;  the  dauphin  wisely  declined  a  challenge  to 
come  out  and  ight;  and  in  the  month  of  April,  a 
want  of  provisions  compelled  Edward  to  lead  bis 
army  toward  Brittany.^  His  route  was  soon  cov- 
ered by  men  and  horses,  who  died  from  wvnt  or 
dropped  from  the  severe  fatigues  they  had  under- 
gone in  this  winter  campaign.  Edward's  heart  wa« 
touched ;  but  it  was  a  terrific  tempest  of  thunder, 
lightning,  wind,  hail,  and  rain,  which  he  encounter- 
ed near  Chartres,  and  which  reminded  him  of  the 
day  of  judgment,  that  completely  subdued  his  reso- 
lution. «*  Looking  toward  the  church  of  Notre- 
Dame,  at  Chartres,  he  took  a  vow ;  and  he  after- 
ward went  devoutly  to  that  church,  confessed  him- 
self, and  promised  (as  he  afterward  siud)  that  he 
would  grant  peace ;  and  then  he  went  to  lodge  at  a 
village  near  to  Chartres  called  Bretigny.'*' 

An  armistice  was  arranged,  and,  on  the  8th  of 
May,  1360,  the  great  peace  was  concluded  by  the 
treaty  of  Bretigny.  "  The  King  of  England,  Lord 
of  Ireland  and  of  Aquitaine,**  as  Edward  was  now 
content  to  style  himself,  renounced  his  pretensions 
to  the  crown  of  France,  and  his  claim  to  Nor- 
mandy, Anjou,  and  Maine,  with  some  other  terri- 
tories that  had  belonged  to  his  ancestors:  he  re- 
stored all  the  conquests  made  by  himself  and  his 
son,  with  the  exception  of  Calais  and  Guisnes,  and 
reserved  to  himself  Ouienne  and  Poictou,  with 
their  dependencies  Saintonge,  Agenois,  the  Li- 
mousin, Perigord,  Thenars,  and  other  districts  in 
the  south,  and  the  country  of  Ponthieu  in  the 
northwest,  the  inheritance  of  his  mother.  The 
Dauphin  of  France'  agreed  that  Edward  and  hia 
heirs  forever  should  have  full  and  free  sovereignty 
of  the  countries  ceded  by  this  treaty ;  that  three 
million  crowns  of  gold  should  be  paid  in  six  years  as 
John's  ransom,  and  that  sixteen  of  the  prisoners 
taken  at  Poictiers,  twenty-five  French  barons,  and 

^  Petnura,  who  riailed  Paris  about  this  time  (in  1360),  hai  left  t 
lamentable  picture  of  the  state  of  the  coantry,  the  couaeqnence  of  ihe 
Eagliah  war,  and  of  internal  anarchy.  **  I  conld  not  believe,"  mji 
the  Italian  poet,  "that  thic  was  the  nine  kingdom  which  I  had  onoe 
seen  so  rich  and  flouriahing.  Nothing  presented  itself  to  my  eye* 
but  a  fearful  aolitude,  an  extreme  porerty,  lands  uncultirated,  boasM 
in  ruins.  Eren  the  neighborhood  o{  Paris  manifested  everywhen 
marks  of  destruction  and  conflagration.  The  streeta  are  deserted,— 
the  roads  oirergTown  with  weeds  ;^the  whole  is  a  vast  solitude.'*  Ac- 
cording to  Mezeray,  the  French  bore  all  these  calamities  with  their 
usual  light-heartedness,— '**  Misfortunes  did  not  corr««t  them,— innnp* 
and  games  and  tounukments  continued  all  the  while.  The  French 
danced,  so  to  speak,  orer  the  dea^  liodies  of  their  relatioos ;  th«j 
seemed  to  rejoice  at  the  burning  of  their  castles  and  bouses,  and  at 
the  death  of  their  friends.  While  some  were  getting  their  throats 
cot  in  the  country,  others  amused  themselves  in  the  towns.  The 
sound  of  the  violin  was  not  interrupted  by  the  blaat  of  the  trumpet ; 
and  the  voices  of  those  who  sang  and  rejoiced  at  halls  and  festivals,  and 
the  piteous  cries  of  those  who  perished  in  the  flames,  or  by  the  eJp 
of  the  sword,  were  heard  at  one  and  the  same  time.** 

a  Froissart.->Knyghton.— Ryraer. 

s  John,  as  a  prisoner,  was  at  first  no  party  to  the  compact,  hatwhes 
he  went  to  Calais,  <m  parole)  he  Wat  oouaideTed  as  a  iVee  agent. 


called  «^the  Fftfr  Mdd  of  Kent;''  httt  the  arrival  of) 
Pedro's  daughters  was  not  without  its  efl«ct;  add 
the  marriage  of  two  of  them  to  fidwurd's  brothers, 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster  add  the  Barl  of  Cambridge, 
which  took  place  a  few  years  after,' gare  rise  to  th« 
claim  of  an  Englteh  prince  to  the  throne  of  Castiie, 
a  ridiculous  claim,  lik«  miany  others  of  those  times, 
but  which  did  not  the  less  cost  England  some  blood 
and  treasure.  For  the  present  the  fair  Spaniards 
remained  at  the  gay  and  splendid  court  of  Bor-^ 
deaux,  While,  their  father  and  the  Black  Prince  and 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster  raised  their  banners  of  war. 
Among  the  adventurers  who  had  taken  service 
under  Don  Enrique,  there  were  several  English 
captains ;  and  such  was  Prince  Edward's  popularity 
among  the  companions  generally,  that  as  soon  as 
riiey  knew  what  was  preparing,  twelve  thousand 
men,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Calverly  and  I 
Sir  Robert  Knowles,  abandoned  their  new  master, ! 
and  returned  with  all  speed  to  join  Edward  in  ; 
Guienne.  As  Pedro's  promises  were  most  liberal, ' 
and  the  fame  of  Edws^  so  prevalent,  they  soon 
marched  with  thirty  thousand  men.  The  King  of 
Navarre,  who  was  master  of  that  pass  of  the  Py- 
renees, was  bought  over;  and  in  the  midst  of 
winter,  snow-storms,  and  tempests,  the  Black 
Prince  led  his  army  in  safety  through  Roncesvalles, 
the  famed  scene  of  the  •*  dolorous  rout**  of  Charle* 
magne  and  all  his  paladins — the  deep  and  danger- 
ous valley,  which,  at  the  distance  of  four  centuries 
and  a  half,  was  threaded  in  a  contrary  direction  by 
a  victorious  English  army  under  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  1367,  Don  Enrique  met  the 
invaders  in  the  open  plains  between  Navarete  and 
Najara,  with  an  army  which  is  represented  as  being 
three  times  as  numerous  as  that  of  Prince  Edward 
and  Don  Pedro.  The  battle  was  begun  by  the 
young  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  emulous  of  the 
military  fame  of  his  brother  Edward,  and  who  prob- 
nbty  entertained  already  the  hope  that  the  plains 
uver  which  he  was  charging  would  one  day  acknOwl^ 
odge  him  as  their  king.  When  the  Black  Prince 
charged  Don  Telle,  the  brother  of  Don  Enrique, 
that  prince  wheeled  about,  and  fled  in  disorder  with 
his  whole  division,  without  striking  a  blow.  After 
this,  Edward  advanced  against  the  main  division, 
which  was  commanded  by  King  Enrique  in  person : 
and  now  the  fight  began  in  earnest.  The  Castilians 
had  slings,  with  which  they  threw  stones  with  such 
force  as  to  break  helmets  and  skoll-'caps :  the  Eng- 
lish archers,  «'as  was  their  wont,**  shot  briskly  with 
their  bows,  *«  to  the  great  annoyance  and  death  of 
the  Spaniards,'*  who,  feeling  the  sharpness  of  the 
English  arrows,  soon  lost  all  order.    In  the  end  the 

Edward  III.,  who  had  been  put  to  death  al  thebegiimtiif  of  the  pieeent 
reign,  hy  Mortimer  and  Iialwlla.  She  waa  nurried  when  Tery  yoang 
to  Montacute,  Earl  of  Baliabary,  from  whom  fehe  was  divoroed ;  ahe 
then  espouRed  Sir  Thomaa  Holland,  who  aaanmod  in  her  right  the  titlfl 
of  Earl  of  Kent,  and  waa  sonmoned  to  Parliament  as  aoch.  By  thia 
■eoond  baaband  aba  had  two  aona,— Thomaa  HoIUind,  who  inherited 
the  honon  of  hia  fhther,  and  John  Holland,  who  waa  afilerward  enated 
Earl  of  Hnntingdon  and  Dahe  of  Exeter.  They  wiH  both  nppear  in 
the  aeqnel— John  aa  the  perpetrator  nf  a  aaTnge  mnider.  Her  aecond 
haahand  had  acaroely  been  dead  three  montha  wben  ^e  mairied  the 
Black  Prince 


Black  FriiiOe  gained  «  eonplete- victory ;  Enrique 
^d,  and  Don  Pedro  reaMonded  «fae  tbrMM«*  Mis- 
fortune fabd  nFet  taught  him  merey  x  l^drorwanled  to 
massacre  all  his  priaoaersy  but  this  Prince'  £dwani 
prevented.  Now  earner  the  time  ibr  tlie  tynnt  to 
show  his  gratfttade;  bat  he  was  aHke  viiable  and 
unwUlittg  to  keep  his  engagemeanB ;  find  afteir  being 
half^starved  in  the  eountty.h^  had  wota  ftw  ttiotiier, 
and  eontractiiig  keaivy  debts  and  a  malady  ftom  which 
he  never  recovered,  Edward  was  obliged  to  lead  his 
army  with  all  hadte  back  to  Quienne,  where  be  ar> 
rived  in  the  month  of  July,  1367.  Pedm,  however, 
had  soon  cause  to  deplore  his  departure  ^  in  a  little 
more  than  a  year  his  bastard  halJMMtitfaor  returned 
to  Castile,  and  defeated  him  in  battle.  A  confer- 
ence was  arranged,  but,  as  soon  aa  the  two  brothers 
met,  th^y  ilew  at  each  other  wilh  the 'lory  of  wild 
beasts,  and  in  the  struggle  Don  Enrique  killed  Pe 
dro  with  his  dagger.  Hie  bastard,  who  was  s^ 
supported  by  Charles  of  France^  again  took  posses- 
sion of  the  throne.' 

The  wary  Charles  had  been  recovering  strength 
while  the  English  were  losing  it ;  he  was  now  almost 
ready  for  an  open  war,  and  he  bound  Enrique  by 
treaty  to  assist  him  as  soon  as  he  should  declare  it. 
At  the  same  time  he  coociliatod  the  King  of  Navarre, 
and  entered  into  a  secret  understanding  with  the 
disaffected  lords,- vassals  of  the  Black  Prince,  whose 
lands  lay  near  the  Pyrenees.  For  seven  years  the 
treaty  of  Bretigny  had  been  little  more  than  a  dead 
letter :  John's  ransom  had  never  been  paid ;'  many 
of  the  hostages,  breaking  their  parole,  had  returned 
to  France ;  some  of  the  territory  stipulated  had 
never  been  ceded ;  the  sovereign  tiUe  to  ^e  whole 
had  been  withheld  by  Charles,  who  had  watched 
with  a  keen  eye  the  decaying  vigor  of  King  Edward, 
now  an  old  man,  and  the  shattered  health  of  the 
Black  Prince,  who,  melancholy  and  spirit-broken^ 
was  evidently  sinking  to  a  premature  grave.  The 
expedition  ibr  Don  Pedro  proved  a  curse  In  more 
ways  than  oae^t  so  embarrassed  the  prince  that 
he  was  obliged  to  impose  additional  taxes  upon  his 
subjects  of  Guienne,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of 
paying  his  army.  Upon  this  the  Count  of  Armagaac, 
and  other  Gascon  lords,  already  in  the  interest  of 
France,  went  to  Paris^  and  appealed  to  the  King  of 
France,  as  the  lord  paramount.  Charles  had  waited 
patiently  for  years,  but  he  now  thought  that  circum- 
stances, and,  above  all,  the  deplorable  state  of  the 
prince's  health,  would  allow  him  to  declare  himself. 
He  summoned  Edward,  as  Prince  of  Aqvitaloe  and 
his  vassal  (which  he  was  not  since  the  treaty  of 
Bretigny),  to  appear  in  his  court  at  Paris  to  answer 
to  the  complaints  of  the  Gascon  lords.  The  prince 
knew  what  this  meant ;  and  he  replied  that  he  would 

1  FroiaaarL 

*  Froisaart.—Walaing.— Mariana.— Edward*a  aaaiatiny  the  aioDster 
Don  Pedro  haa  been  aftribated  to  a  defect  in  chivalroaa  morality ;  bet 
it  aaena  to  nn  that  chivalry  had  noibanr  to  do  with  it.  Pedro  vaa,  Mt 
only  bf  treaty,  bat  alio  by  blood,  an  ally  of  England ;  bat  what  atiU 
more  powerfully  nrged  King  Edward  and  his  aon,  waa  Enriqoe  de 
Tnataaara'a  throwing  hinaelf  into  the  French  tntereata.  Had  then 
been  no  French  Intorfereaoe,  it  ia  yreMWa  that  Edwant  would  never 
have  undertaken  to  reatore  the  tyrant. 

s  It  appeara  that  Edward  reoeived  aboot  a  fourth  of  the  aan  proot- 
iied 
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go,  iad^d,  to  Piiris,  bul>  it  shotdd  be  at  th»  head  of 
sixty  thoimad  mea*  His  father,  however,  was  less 
violent,  or  pr6hMy  onfy  better  acqaainted  with  the 
inereaaiag  dUfictilties  of  raising  aaoney  im  fioglsod 
for  each  parposOa;  and,  lowemg  hi0  claiiBis,  the 
elder  B4ward,  'iettng  aside  some  territory  which 
bad  been  incliided  m  the  treaty  of  BretigQy«  said  he 
wouM  eonteat  himself  with  the  se{Nu«te  sovereignty 
of  Gnleniie  and  Boicton,  with  the  a^jyoimng  prov- 
inces, which  he  actually  possessed.  Bat  Churles 
took  thia  moderation  as  a  certain  proof  of  weakness, 
tnd,  dechoiag  the  Prince  of  Aquitaine  to  be  coatu- 
raaeious,  he  poured  his  troops  into  his-  territories. 
In  Poictou,  and  still  mote  in  Guieihie,  his  arms  were 
assisted  by  the  people,  who  never  had  been  steady 
to  either  party :  when  united  with  the  French  they 
complaaned  of  an  arbitrary  and  excessive  taxation, 
and  of  checks  put  upon  the  freedom  of  trade ;  and 
when  united  with  the  English  they  oomplamed  of 
tbe  insolence  and  arrogance  with  which  they  were 
treated  by  the  proud  islanders. 

Edward  now  reassumed  his  title  of  King  of  France, 
and  offered  lands  and  honors  in  that  kingdom  to  any 
soldier  of  fortune  that  could  conquer  them  with  his 
good  sword.  He  sent  reinforcements  to  the-Binck 
Prince  in  the  south;  and  at  the  same  time  dis- 
patched his  other  brave  son,  the  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter, with  a  gallant  army  from  Calais.  The  duke 
marehed  through  the  northwestern  provinces,  but 
the  French  would  not  risk  an  engagement  with  him; 
and,  while  he  laid  waste  the  open  country,  Charles 
gradaally  extended  his  ooaquests  in  the  south,  where 
some  towns  and  castles  were  taken,  and  still  more 
delivered  up  by  the  garrisons  and  inhabitants.  The 
Black  Prince  was  sick  almost  to  death,  but  when 
hs  heard  that  the  dukes  of  Anjou  and  Berri  were 
marching  against  him  from  opposite  points,  he  roused 
himself  and  took  the  field.  The  royal  dukes  had 
Dot  heart  to  meet  him— they  both  retreated  with 
precipitation ;  and,  after  garrisoning  the  places  they 
bad  acquired,  they  disbanded  their  army.  Limoges, 
the  capital  of  the  Limousin,  had  been  betrayed  to 
the  dakes  by  the  bishop  and  the  inhabitants ;  and 
the  prince  was  the  more  sensible  to  this  treachery, 
as  it  was  a  place  upon  which  he  had  conferred  many 
honors  and  benefits,  so  that  he  had  counted  on  the 
grstitode  and  affection  of  the  people.  He  swore, 
by  the  soul  of  his  father,  that  he  would  have  the 
town  back  again — that  he  would  not  move  or  attend 
to  aoy  other  thing  until  he  got  it— and  that  then  he 
would  make  the  traitors  pay  dearly  for  their  perfidy. 
He  was  now  so  ill  that  he  could  not  mount  his  horse, 
hot  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  on  a  litter  from 
post  to  post,  and  he  pressed  the  siege  with  a  savage 
fnry  which  had  not  hithinto  been  observed  in  him. 
A.fter  a  month's  labor  a  part  of  the  works  was  under- 
ained,  and  a  wide  breach  made  in  the  walls,  appa- 
rsntly  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder :  the  besiegers 
nished  through  the  breach,  with  orders,  which  were 
bat  too  faithfolly  obeyed,  to  massacre  all  they  found. 
Men,  women,  and  children  threw  themselves  on 
thsir  knees  before  the  prince,  crying  •« Mercy! 
Mercy!**  but  he  wogid  not  hear  them;  although,  as 
ihe  Chronicter  remarks,  most  of  the  poor  and  hum- 


ble deso  could  have-had  nothing  to  do  with  the  be- 
traying the  town  tO'  tbe  ^French.  They  were  all 
murdered — upward  of  three  thousand,  "  God  hav^e 
mercy  on  their  soujsl*'  says .  Froisaarl,  mith  anore 
feeling  than  usual,  ^for  they  were  veritable  mar-, 
tyre.'*  John  da  Villemur,  Hugh  de  la  Roche,  and 
the  other  knights  whom  the  dukes  had  thrown  into 
Limoges,  in  all  about  eighty  persons,  retreated  to 
one  of  the  squares,  placed  themselves  with  their 
baekfl  to  an  old  wall,  and  wi^  their  banners  before 
them,  resolved  to  seU  their  lives  dearly,  as  good 
knights  ought.  The  English  knights,  as  soon  as  they- 
saw  them  thus,  dismounted,  and  attacked  them  on 
foot*  The  French  fought  with  tbe  courage  of  de- 
spair against  very  superior  numbers*  The  prince, 
who  came  up  in  his  litter,  looked  on  with  admiration 
at  their  feats,  and  he  became  mild  and  merciful  at 
the  sight  of  such  gallantry.  Three  of.  the  French 
knights,  looking  at  their  swords,  said,  *«We  are 
yours — ^you  have  conquered*— treat  us  according  to 
the  laws  of  arms.**  Edward  relented ;  and,  instead 
of  being  massacred,  they  were  received  as  prison- 
ers, and  their  lives  were  spared  in  the  midst  of  that 
universal  butchery.  But  no  mercy  was  shown  to 
any  of  the  meaner  sort — the  whole,  city  of  Limoges 
was  ransaoked,  and  then  burnt  to  the  ground.^  The 
massacre  of  Limoges  was  the  last  military  exploit 
of  the  Black  Prince.  Hoping  that  the  mr  of  hie 
native  country  might  benefit  his  ruined  constitution, 
he  returned  to  England,  leaving  the  command  in  the 
south  to  his  brother  John  of  Gaunt,  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster. 

Soon  after  his  departure  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
having  now  married  the  Lady  Constance,  eldest 
daughter  of  Don  Pedro,  assumed  in  her  right  the 
arms  and  title  of  King  of  Castile  and  Leon,'  an  im^^ 
prudent  step,  which  complicated  tbe  difficulties  of 
the  English,  for  Pedro's  bastard  brother,  Don  En- 
rique, who  was  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  drew 
the  bonds  of  his  alliance  with  France  still  closer, 
and  prepared  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  war.  In 
the  month  of  June,  1372,  when  the  Eai'l  of  Pem- 
broke came  off  Rochelle  with  a  fleet  carrying  rein- 
forcements to  the  duke,  he  found  a  Spanish  fleet, 
consisting  of  ships  far  larger  than  his  own,  and  fur- 
nished with  engines — probably  cannons — lying  ber 
tween  La  Rochelle  and  the  Isle  of  Rh^.  Tbe 
inliabitants  of  the  town  and  coest,  though  they  were 
as  yet  subjects  of  the  Engliidi,  assisted  the  Spaniards 
in  every  possible  manner.  Pembroke  either  could 
not  or  wouM  not  avoid  a  battle  :  he  fought  despe* 
rately  the  whole  day,  and  renewed  the  unequal 
combat  on  the  morrow;  but  at  Inst,  his  ship  was 
grappled  by  four  Spanish  ships  at  once,  and  boarded 
on  every  side:  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  not  a 
single  sail  of  Iris  fleet  escaped.  Many  of  them  went 
down  with  their  flags  flying ;  and  a  ship  carrying 
the  military  chest,  with  20,000J.  in  it,  sank  with  the 
rest.'    This  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  king  and  to 

1  The  Biihop  of  Limo^et,  tKe  real  offender,  eicaped  death  through 
the  manjqpenient  of  the  Dnke  of  Laacuter. 

>  The  daafbten  of  IKm  Pedro  ware  illegitiniata ;  bvt  after  the  deatk 
of  their  mother,  the  celebrated  MarU  Padilla.  he  took  an  oath  that  he 
had  heen  married  to  her,  and  he  declared  her  danghter*  hie  heirs 
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Jibe  ate  ifl  ^6ir  ^mper  «ieimeot  And  ft^^st  thh 
UiiDe,  ooe  iU  suceeM  ibUowmd  MMth«r  with  amaslog 
^irapicbtj.  Gfanrlee  V.,  vrhof  sot  withoac  reaso»  was  ' 
eaUed  .<'dte  .Wiie,"  hud  detemioeil  not  to  hasard  a 
general  battle  with  the  English ;  and  he  did  notallor 
this  resolution  when  he  appointed  Duguesclin,  that 
consummate  general,  to  be  Constable  of  France  and 
leader  of  his  armies.  The  war  became  a  succes- 
sion of  sufi^rises  and  sieges,  the  French  general  ad- 
vancing sloWIy  and  methodically,  but  surely,  leaying 
no  stroag,fi)rtreaa  in  his  rear,  and  retreating  :when- 
ever  the  English  showed  themselves  in  -force. 
Charles  established  the  same  system  everywhere, 
and  Edwafd,  in  his  old  age,  was  often  heard  to  say» 
that  he  had  never  known  a  king  fight  sa  iiltta  and 
yet  give  so  much  trouble.  Sir  Kobert  Knowles 
swept  the  whole  of  France  from  Calais  to  the  walJs 
of  Paris,  which  ha  insulted ;  and  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
t  caster  marched  tfaixNigh  Fnuice  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  withottt  meeting  any  opposition ;  bnt  liiey 
faund  all  the  important  fortresses  and  great  towns 
well  guarded,  and  they  both  lost  many  men  from 
want  of  provisions,  while  every  straggler  from  ibeir 
army  waa  cut  to  pieces*  Beoooi,  Surgere,  Saint 
Jean  d'Angely,  and  Saintes  were  taken  by  the  con- 
.Atable.  The  fortune  of  the  war  aeemed  to  he  for 
9ome  tine  wiKhia  the  walJa  of  Thenars,  but  alber  an 
'ttDsucces^l  attempt  oiade  to  relieve  it,  that  phuse 
^fell  before  the  arms  and  engijies  of  Duguesclin ;  and 
'Niort,  Auoay,  and  other  towns  soon  shared  the  same 
fate.  The  Duke  of  Lancaster  marched  and  oouoter- 
inarched^  but  could  never  bring  the  French  to  a  bat- 
tie.  He  concluded  a  truce  with  the  Duke  of  A.n^u, 
^ond  departed  for  England ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had 
gone  Chaxles  broke  the  armistice.  Of  all  Edward's 
aUies  iK»De«  proved  true  to  him  except  young  De 
Montfbrt,  and  he  had  enough  to  do  to  maintain  him- 
aelf  in  Brittany,  where  th0re  was  a  strong  French 
party,  headed  iby  De  Cliason. 

^.D.  1374.^ — The  Pope  had  never  ceased  his  elD- 
.deavors  to  procure  a  lasting  peace ;  his  legates  had 
followed  the  army  of  the  Doke  of  Lancaster  in  all 
his  last  campaign,  and  other  envoys  were  constantly 
about  the  court  of  Charles.  When  the  French  had 
.gained  almost  all  they  could  hope  to  get,  and  when 
Edward's  confidence  in  his  own  resources  was 
.broken  by  long  disappointment,  the  arrangement 
for  a  treaty  was  commenced  at  the  town  of  Bruges, 
whither  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  negotiated  for 
;  France,  carried  some  of  the  real  fok>od  of  our  Savior 
to  give  greater  selemnity  to^  the  contract.^  After 
months  of  negotiation,  a  truce  was  concluded  for  one 
year  ojoly ;  but  this  was  subsequently  renewed,  and 
.lasted  till  the  death  of  Edward.  At  this  time  all 
that  the  English  king  retained  of  his  continental 
.^dominions  was  Bordeaux,  Bayoune,  a  few  towns  on 
the  Dordogne,  and  his  own  important  conquest  of 
Calais,  with  a  strip  of  territory  round  it. 

Oq  bis  return  to  England,  the  Black  Prince  em- 
braced a  course  of  popular  opposition  in  Parliament, 
and  if  he  irritated  his  old  father  thereby,  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  please  the  nation,  whose  idol  he  had 

A  Bannta,  Uist.  dM  Daca  de  Boargogne. 


^vei^ttedM  -Bnc'tft^Mirte  dif%]^%eHSi^Miw0'a  onD 
toseek  ^ieC  ttn^t^^A^itetA;  nn^  theii  M^  tfvpdpnlsr 
bratfaeri  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  motteqA^lised  all  flie 
aotberityef  ^vetmnent,  for  the  kitfgiiad  beeottn 
io^oIoM^od  reckleaa^  and,  Ike  othnr  heroM  in-fiieir 
old  age,  a  slave  to  a  yMBf  and  heantiful  woman.  In 
the  spring  of  1376.  (he  Bhick  Prince  rallied  and  took 
part  in  public  atfa^^,  or  at  least  it  is  supposed  that 
he  directed  the  Pleasures  now  adlipted  by  Parlia- 
ment. Pet^  dp  la  Mare,  as  Speaker  of  the  Com- 
meBSr€9m#(ained  of%iasjioii,  venality,  and  cormp- 
tioni  fiSid  hxipeachyd  nearly  all  the  mijlprten,  who  ' 
were  Uttle  more  than  agents  of  the  J)uke  of  Lan- 
caater.  The  hM  Latimer  was  expelled  from  the 
king's  cenncil  and  thrown  into  prison ;  the  Lord 
iNevtl  waa  diepiiaiedjQf  all  ids  emptoywia^>a;  and 
certain  farmers  of  the  customs  were  arrested  and 
,p¥it  at  thci  kiugl^.uusr^',  Jto  stopping  here,  the 
Commons  raised  their  voice  in  accusation  against  , 
the  royal  mistresa.  Pl^ppa,  Edwai^^  excellent 
wife,  had  died  seven  years  before,  and  the  fortunes 
of  her  husband  were  overcast  from  the  dBy  of  her 
death.  Alice  Perrers,  a  married  woman,  whose 
wk  ia  aatd  to  have  equaled  her  beauty,  ^d  who  had 
been  a  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  die  queen,  so 
captivafod  Edward  tliat  he  could  refuse  her  nothing, 
and  was  never  happy  except  when  he  was  in  her 
company.  Among  other  presents,  he  gave  her  the 
late  queen*s  jewels,  and  Uiese  Alk;e  was  vain  enough 
to  show  in  puUie.  She  soon  became  an  object  of 
popnkr  outcry;  but  the  Gommona  stepped  shoit 
with  this  significant  erdinance,-4-'«  Whereas  com- 
pkiinta  have  been  laid  before  the  king  that  certain 
women  hsfve  pursaed  causes 'and  actions  in  the  knig^s 
courts  by  way  of  maintenance,  and  for  hire  and  re- 
ward, which  thing  displeases  the  king,  the  king  for- 
bids that  any  woman  do  it  for  the  future,  and  hi 
particular  Alice  Perrers,  under  the  penalty  of  for- 
feiting all  that  she,  the  said  Alice,  can  foifeit,  and 
of  being  banbhed  out  of  the  realnr.'*  It  is  aaid  Uist 
the  mistress  waa  removed  fW>m  about  the  king's 
person ;  but  the  reformers  do  not  appear  to  have 
earried  their  aeveri^  so  ftir  :-*-Hit  all  events,  ahe  was 
with  him  at  his  last  inomeata  if  a  revolting  stoiy  be 
true.^ 

But  tiie  nation  lost  ali  thoughts  of  Ahce  Perren 
in  the  great  event  which  now  took  pfaice :  the  Black 
Prince  died  on  Trinity  Sunday,  the  8th  day  of  June, 
1376.  It  will  appear,  from  our  unadorned  narrative 
of  facts,  that  rhia  extraordinary  man,  though  gener- 
ally both  meiciful  and  generous,  was  not  wholly 
exempt  from  tJie  vices  and  barbarity  of  hia  times; 
but  it  ia  clear,  froA  the  Universal  populartty  which 
he  eotjoyed  «t  home,  and  from  the  frequent  praises 
extorted  from  hia  bitterest  enemiea  abroad,  tiiat  he 
had  eadeariDg  qualities,  nad  many  virtnea  beside 
these  of  gallantry  and  ooonaget  in  which  he  was 
probably  never  aurpassed  by  a  mortal  being.  So 
entirely  had  the  nation  been  aocnatemed  to  look  up 
to  him,  that,  though  the  mehmcholy  event  had  kmg 
been  expected,  his  death  seemed  to  toll  the  knell  of 
the  country 'a  glory.  «*Tfae  good  fortune  of  Eag- 
land»"  aaya  a  contemporary,  j^^aa  if  it  had  been 

»  But.  Pirl.«-MaHmnth.-^Wtkliiebato.^Iljai«r 
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<Q  Giditpitofy,  Iho  wlM>le.  QMirt:  aod  -PariknMbt 
fitl«iidUig  il  ta.woiitMig.tliMvsli  the  city,  and 
W  WM  kmriad  ivMi  greai  pomp  an  Ih^  sonth  aide 
pf  4lie  c«tfa»driAt  nenr  to  the  Bhcine  of  8t.  Tko 
BeokeU 


fifpioT  AT  BtoWAftD  YBt  Black  Pktkob.    Prom  the  Tomb  tn  Canterbury  Cathedral. 


The  nation  seemed  well  inclined  to  tranafer  all 
their  affection  to  Prince  Edward's  only  surviving 
legitncnate  soar  Brichard  of  Bordeaux*  who  was  only 
in  hie  tenth  year;  and  a  few  days  after  the  funeral. 
Parliament  petitioned  the  kin^  to  introduce  the 
young  prince  among  th^m,  that  he  might  receive 
the  honors  due  to  him  as  heir  to  the  crown.  The 
dislike  of  Prince  Richard's  unc]e«  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, who  was  suspected  of  aiming  at  the  throne, 
no  doubt  hastened  this  measure.  With  the  full 
eonaent  of  the  old  king,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury presented  the  young  prince  to  the  two  houses 
as  **  the  fair  and  perfect  image  of  hie  lather,**  and 
the  successor  to  all  his  rights.  Lancaster,  however,, 
reaumed  all  his  former  power ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
Black  Prince  was  dead,  the  whole  efiioacy  of  the 
parliamentary  opposition  which  he  had  directed 
oeaaed.  Sir  Peter  de  la  Mare,  the  Speaker  of  the 
Commons,  was  arrested,  and  Wilfiam  of  Wlckham, 
the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  deprived 
•f  his  teniporalities  without  trial,  and  dismissed  the 
eoort.  In  the  next  Parliament,  which  met  on  the 
27th  of  January,  1377,  the  duke  had  a  strong  majors 
ity ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Hungerfbrd,  his  steward,  was 
appointed  Speaker  of  the  Commons.  It  appears  to 
have  been  the  object  of  Lancaster  to  conciliate  the 
doating  king  and  the  royal  mistress ;  for  Pariiament 
drew  up  a  petition,  implortttg  that  the  Lord  Lati- 
mer, Alice  Perrers,  and  others,  might  be  freed  from 
the  eensoreeand  restrictions  passed  upon  them,  and 
restored  to  their  former  state.  Akhoogh  forming 
a  very  weak  minority,  there  still  existed  an  opposi- 
tion with  spirit  enough  to  speak  and  remonstrate ; 
and  while  the  Commons  demanded,  in  right  of  the 
great  Charter,  that  Shr  Peter  de  la  Mare  sfaonM  be 
liberafead  or  pot  upon  his  trial,  the  biahepe  demanded 
the  same  thing  in  behalf  of  thenr  brether  of  Wln- 
cheeten  Wyclifie,  a  poor  parish  priest,  the  pre- 
cursor of  Huss,  Luther,  Calvin,  and  the  great  men 
who  effected  the  Reformation,  had  long  been  preach- 
ing and  writing  against  the  abuses  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  and  his  party,  though  small,  already  included 
soma  persona  of  the  highest  rank  m  England.  It  Is 
i^nerally  stated  that  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  took  up 
the  cause  of  Wyclifie,  who  was  lying  under  a  dan- 
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gereuB  prosecudon,  merely  to  spite  the  bench  of 
bishops*  On  the  day  of  trial,  when  the  English  re- 
former  stood  up  to  plead  in  the  great  church  of  St. 
Panra,  before  Courtenay,  Bishop  of  London,  he 
was  accompanied  and  supported  by  the  duke,  and  by 
his  friend,  the  Lord  Percy,  Marshal  of  England. 
These  two  great  laymen  were  so  ardent  that  a  vio- 
lent altercation  ensued  in  the  church  between  them 
and  the  bishops:  Lancaster,  it  is  said,  even  threat- 
ened to  drag  the  prelate  out  of  the  church  by  the 
hair  of  his  bead.  The  Londoners  hotly  resented 
the  insult  offered  to  their  bishop.  On  the  foUowing 
morning  a  mob  broke  open  the  lord  marshal's  house, 
and  killed  an  unlucky  prieet  whom  they  mistook  for 
Earl  Percy  in  disguise :  they  then  proceeded  to  the 
Savoy,  t^e  duke*s  palace,  and  gutted  it.  The  duke 
and  Percy,  who  were  dining  at  the  time  in  the  house 
of  a  great  Flemish  merchant,  ran  to  the  water-side, 
got  into  a  boat,  and  rowed  themseWes  over  to  Ken- 
nington,  where  young  Prince  Richard  and  his  mother 
were  residing.  The  Bishop  of  London  put  down 
the  riot  by  hts  admonitions;  but  to  show  their 
hatred,  the  people  reversed  the  duke's  arms  as 
those  of  a  traitor.^  The  riot  vms  so  terrible  that  it 
interrupted  th^  debates  in  Parliament ;  and  one  of 
the  last  audiences  of  the  great  Edward  vi^as  given 
at'Shene  (now  Riehroond)  to  the  lord  mayor  and 
ahlermen  of  the  city  of  London,  who  were  brought 
there-  to  submit  themselves  to  the  duke,  and  crave 
pardon  for  •  their  grievous  offence.  But  neither 
thehr  submission  nor  their  protestations  of  innocence 
saved  them  from  Lancastei^s  wrath ;  tiiey  were  hH 
••  ouated,*'  and  creatures  of  the  duke  put  into  tfaciv 
places. 

When  ParBament  resumed  business,  they  took 
into  consideration  the  circumstance  that  the  truce 
with  Prance  was  on  the  point  of  expiring ;  and  to 
provide  for  a  renewal  of  the  war,  which  seemed 
probable,  they  granted  an  aid  in  the  shape  of  a  poll- 
tax — a  disastrous  precedent.  All  beneficed  clergy- 
men were  taxed  at  a  shining  a  head,  and  all  other 
individuals  in  the  kingdom,  male  or  female,  above 
the  age  of  fourteen — common  beggars  excepted — 
were  to  pay  fourpence  a  head.     In  the  month  of 
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Febniary  the  kiog  had  completed  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  reign,  and  he  pubUshed  a  general  amnesty  for 
all  minor  offences— from  which,  however,  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  who  seems  to  have  comn»itted  no 
offence  at  all,  was  excepted  by  name.^  This  was 
£dward's  last  public  act:  he  spent  the  remalDing 
four  months  of  his  life  between  Eltham  Palace  and 
the  beautiful  manor  of  Shene.  Decay  had  falldB 
alike  on  body  and  spirit ;  he  was  incapable  of  doing 
much,  and  he  did  nothing.  The  ministers  and  cour- 
tiers crowded  round  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  or  round 

^  In  the  month  of  Jane,  the  bmhop  got  back  the  rer«nuee  ot  hit  see 
hy  making  a  rich  present  to  the  uiistreae 


Prince  Richard  and  his  mother :  the  old  man  was 
left  alone  with  his  mistress :  and  even  she,  it  is  said, 
after  drawing  his  valuable  ring  from  hb  finger,  sbio- 
doned  hind  in  his  dying  moments.  What  followed 
WB0  not'UnUsaal — indeed  it  seems  generally  to  have 
happened  at  the  demise  of  a  king ; — his  servants  left 
his  dumber  to  plunder  the  house :  but  a  priest  ma 
■ot  unmindful  of  his  duty:  he  went  to  the  deserted 
bedside,  presented  a  crucifix,  and  stood  there  till 
the  great  sovereign  was  no  more.  Edward  died  at 
Shene,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1377,  in  the  sixty-fiftb 
year  of  his  life,  and  the  fifty-first  of  his  reign.^ 

»  WaUingham.— Rot.  Pari.— Rymar.— Stow 
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A.  D.  1377. — ^The  reign  of  this  young  king  was 
icounted  to  begin  on  the  feast  of  St.  Alban,  the  22d 
of  June,  the  dny  after  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father ;  on  which  day  the  gi^eat  seal*  was  delivered 
to  the  king,  and  by  him  intrusted  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Bonde  until  the  return  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  the 
chancellor,  who  was  engaged  in  business  beyond 
aea,  but  who  returned  on  the  95t}r  of  the  same 
month,  and  opened  the  pnfse  containing  the  seal 
and  divers  letters  patent  in  his  chapel  at  hishoase 
in  Fleet-street,  London.^  The  funeral  obsequies 
of  the  late  king  occupied  some  time,  but  on  the 
-16th  of  July  Richard  wiis  crowned  in  Westminsfter 
Abbey.  The  ceremony  was  unusually  splendid;, 
but  tiie  fatigue  and  excitement  wercf  too  ranch 
for  the  royal  boy,  who,  after  being  anotnted  and 
crowned,  was  so  completely  exhausted  that  they 
^ere  obliged  to  carry  him  in  a  litter  to  his  apart- 
ment. After  some  rest  he  was  sumnsoned  to  the 
great  hall,  where  he  created  four  enris  and  nine 
knights,  and  partook  of  h  magnificent  banquet, 
which  was  followed  by  a  ball,- minstrelsy,  and 
other  somewhat  turbulent  festivities  of  the  time.' 

1  Rot.  Pari.— Sir.  H.  Nicola«,  Chfron.  Hist. 

3  Walsingham.— lie  gives  an  elaborate  aoooiutt  of  the  coronation. 


Considerable  pains  were  taken  to  spoil  this  yooo^ 
king  from  the  first ;  such  adulation  and  prostrntbos 
had  not  been  seen  before  in  England ;  and  if  the 
bishops  and  courtiers  did  not  preach  to  the  bay  the 
•*  divine  right,"  they  seemed  to  have  noade  a  aetr 
approach  to  that  doctrine;  and  they  spoke  gravely 
of  the  intuitive  wisdom  and  of  the  heroism  of  a 
child  not  yet  eleven  years  old.  These  men  were 
indisputably  answerable  for  mueh  of  the  mischiet 
that  followed;  but  now  the  beauty  of  the  yonag 
king's  person,  and  the  memory  of  his  father,  ea* 
deared  him  to  his  people,  and  a  long  time  passed 
before  they  would  think  any  ill  of  the  son  of  their 
idol,  the  Black  Prince.  The  Duke  tif  Lancaster, 
the  titnlar  King  of  Castile,  more  popniarfy  known 
nnder^ilie  name  of  •*  John  of  Gaunfe,"^  bad  loof 
been  Napected  of  the  project  of  supplanting  bis 
nephew*;  hut  his  unpopularity  was  notorious,  aad 
he  yielded  with  tolerably  good  grace  to  the  force  of 
circumstances.  As  if  on  purpose  to  exdnde  the 
dnke,  no  regular  regency  wa  appointed;  hat  the 
morning  aflei^  TtHe'  coreoKtiQn  the  prelates  and 
iwirons  ehoBo,  *«  «A  -nid  of  the  chancellor  and  trau- 

'  >  He  was  lo  caTlod  from  th«  town  of  Ohant  or  Gand  (thon  proooaaord 
Qaant),  tho  plifCt  ofhif  lriKh< 
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arer/*  twelvo  pemtmnent  counselors,  among  whom  | 
not  one  of  the  king's  uncles  was  named.  John  of 
(•aunt  withdrew  to  his  castle  of  Keniiworth,  and,  it 
is  said,  in  some  discontent  with  the  advisei:8  of  the 
young  king,  who  had  taken  from  him  the  castle  of 
Hereford.  But  nothing  could  remove  the  popular 
belief  that  the  duke  aimed  at  the  throne,  and 
prophecies  were  afloat  which  probably  helped  to 
work  their  own  fulfilment  a  few  years  later  when 
bis  son,  Henry  of  Boliogbroke,  dethroned  his  cousm 
Richard.  • 

The  French  were  not  slow  in  trying  to  take  the 
usual  advantage  of  a  minority«  The  truce  expired 
before  the  death  of  Edward,  and  Chtirles  refused 
to  prolong  it.  In  close  union  with.  Henry  of  Tras- 
tamara,  who  was  provoked  by  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster coDlinaiDg  to<  assume  the  title  of  King  of 
Castile,  -he  got  together  a  formidable  fleet,  and 
insuHed  the  English  coast  before  Richard  had  been 
a  month  oo  the  throne.  In  August  the  whole  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  the  exception  of  Caris- 
tnook  Castle,  was  plundered  and  wasted,  and  the 
town  of  Hastings  was  burnt,  as  that  of  Rye  had 
been  a  short  time  before.  The  town  of  Winchelsea 
fnade  a  good  resastanoe,  and  at  Southampton  the 
French  and  Spaniards  were  repulsed  with  great 
^s  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel.  But  the  combined 
fleets,  which  were  occasionally  joined  by  marauders 
of  other  nations,  were  strong  enough  to  interrupt 
tbe  ISwetgn  commerce  of  the  country,  and)  as  this 
h«d  become  considerable,  the  injury  was  a  very 
•enouB  one.*    A  parliament  was  assembled  while 

'  Net  Ioataft«vaaf«nd  pkeet  oa  the  eoast  ui  Sumx  and  Kent  were 
P^^adtred     A  fleet  eren  aaceaded  the  Thames,  and  |>»raed  the  fieater 


the  impression  of  these  injuries  was  fVesh ;  and  in 
order  to  obtain  supplies  of  money  (the  treasury* 
being  exhausted),  it  was  statedy  that  the  realm  was 
in  greater  danger  than  it  bad  ever  been.  Supplien 
were  voted,  and,  by  borrowing  greater  sums  of  the 
merchants,  government  was  enabled  to  put  to  sea  a 
considerable  fleet  under  the  command  of  the  Earl 
of  Buckingham,  one  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster's 
brothers.  Buckingham  met  with  little  success, 
and  his  failure,  however  unfairly,  added  to  the  un- 
popularity of  the  Lancastrian  party.  In  this  very 
Parliament^  the  iirst  which  Richard  held,  and  be- 
fore the  Earl  of  Buckingham  took  the  command 
of  the  fleet,  it  was  made  evident  how  much  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster  had  declined  in  power.  The 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  consisted  of  the 
very  men  who  had  driven  his  party  from  oflice  in 
1376,  and  the  new  speaker  was  his  old  enemy  Sir 
Peter  de  ia  Mare^  whom  he  had  arbitrarily  thrown 
into  prison  soon  after  the  death  of  the  Black  Prince. 
When  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had 
been  made  chancellor,  requested  the  advice  of  the 
Commons  aa  to  how  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom 
might  be  opposed  with  the  least  expense  and  the 
most  honor,  the  Commons,  replied  that  they  could 
not  of  themselves  answer  so  great  a  question ;  and 
they  asked  for  the  aid  of  twelve ,  peers,  with  *'  my 
Lord  of  Spain**  at  their  head.  The  duke  com- 
plained of  the  reports  curculated  against  him,  and 
said  that  the  Coipmons  had  no  claim  on  him  for 
advice  or  assistance.     They  had  charged  him,  the 

part  of  the  town  of  GraTeiead.  Theae  irritating  anmmstanrei  were 
recent  at  th#  time  of  Wat  Tydar'a  mbeUion  (aa  it  ia  calied),  aod  they 
helped  to  haatcn  that  terrible  ou; break.  . .    • 


ueMon;  but  l^t  his  Aocusoito  daalvret  tlMHlieliieti 
Mad  he  would  meet  tliem  m  if  h^  vtere Jib^itM^rtat 
koigUt  of  Englandy  either  ad  MOgle  <iomlbac  or  in  wx^ 
other  WAy.  .After  a  great  ferttienft*.  tke'bi^Qp« 
ikod  lords  deobtred  that  no  living  •iinortiil  would 
oredit  thescandaloUB  reports^  the  Oominoiisaiifenfid 
their  belcBf  of  bia  innooeace^  and  a  reeoociUaliioii 
took  phice  without  adj  immediate  iacreaae.  of  Laa- 
cMter^a  power.  The  Commena*  >  iod«Qd«  inaisted 
that,  as  8o  much  money  had  been  wasted,  two  oiti-» 
/.ens,  John  Phiipot  and  William  Walworth*  both 
merohanta  of  London,  should  be  appointed  to  r^ 
ceive  the  moneys  now  Totod  for  the  defence  of  the 
country ;  and  this  important  point  was.  yielded  to 
them*  In  other  pretensions,  which  would  haviQ 
gi«ren  them  the  appointment  of  all  the  juaticies, 
ministers,  and  court  functionaries,  they  were  only 
partially  defeated.*  In  this  same  sesaion  of  Par* 
liament  Alice  Perrers  was  prosecuted,  and  being 
abandoned  by  her  former  aUy,  the  Duke  of  Lan* 
caster,  she  was  sentenced  to  banishment  and  the 
forfeiture  of  all  her  proper^. 

A.n.  1378.  John  of  Gaunt,  however,  obtained 
the  command  of  the  fleet,  with  nearly. all  the  moaoy 
which  had  been  voted.  He  detached  a  squadron 
under  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Salisbury,  who,  in 
crossing  the  Channel,  fell  in  with  a  Spaoish  fleet, 
and  suflered  considerable  loss.  The  two  earls, 
however,  succeeded  in  their  main  object,  and  took 
possession  of  the  town  and  port  of  Cherbourg,  oa 
the  coast  of  Normandy,  which  were  ceded  to  Eng- 
land by  the  King  of  Navarre,  who  was  again  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  French  king,  and  who  was  glad 
to  purchase  the  assistance  of  England  at  any  price. 
.Nine  large  ships,  which  the  duke  had  hired  at  Ba* 
^Eonne,  on  their  way  to  England,  met  a  Spanish  fleet 
•of  merchantmen,  and  took  fourteen  ships  laden  witli 
wine  and  ether  goods*  .  In  the  month  of  July  the 
duke  sailed  with  the  great  fleet,  for  the  coast  of 
Brittany,  where  the  conquests  of  the  French  had 
reduced  another  ally  of  England  almost  to  despair. 
The  Duke  of  Brittany,  the  son  of  the  heroic 
Countess  of  Montfort,  ceded  to  the  Enghsh  the  im- 
portant town  and  harbor  of  Brest,  which  Lancaster 
secured  with  a  good  garrison.  The  duke  then  in- 
vested St.  Male,  but  the  Constable  Duguesclin 
marched  with  a  very  superior  force  to  the  relief  of 
that  place,  and  compelled  the  duke  to  return  to  his 
ahips:  the  great  fleet  then  came  home.  The  pos- 
session thus  obtained  of  Cherbourg  and  of  Brest  was 
an  immense,  advantage:  it  deprived  the  French  of 
4rwo  ports,  whence  they  could  beet  attack  England, 

^  The  Commons  hai)  petitioned  that  eight  new  coanaelon,  the  gnmi 
ofleen  of  etate,  the  cU^f  jostfoee,  and  all  the  heaaehold  of  the  kiny, 
«hoald  be  named  by  the  Lords. in  concQirence  with  the  Commons ;  or, 
at  least,  it  was  asked  that  the  Lords  should  certify  all  such  appoint- 
Meiits  to  the  Commons  in  parliament.  The  Lords,  in  the  king*s  name, 
■appointed  •  new  ommcil,  ooasiicing  of  nine  peraona  of  different  nnka ; 
(three  bishops,  two  earls,  two  bannerets,  and  two  knights-bachelors, 
who  were  to  continue  in  office  for  one  year ;  to  these  the  Lords  added 
eight  others,  M  (he  request  af  the  Commobs.  The  Lords  reserved  to 
thMoaeWea  the  appointment  of  the  okanceltor,  chsmberlmn,  and  atewanl 
of  the  household,  during  the  minority,  fren  by  this  arrangement 
nearly  the  whole  executive  goremment  was  transferred  to  the  two 
Jiobsaa  of  Parliament.— Hallam,  Middle  Aget.-Lingard,  Riat.^Rot 
Pari. 


but(th«.placaa<hf<l  beeUgjuiren  up hy£-iendl]r treaty, 
and  aoi  gained  hy  'ansff.)  and , rW  people^ wfti^were 
evidently  disinohued  teaUoW  Lancsis^eir  any  manu 
sald^ that: be  hnAi wasted  the  moaeyaad  dene  no* 
thing,  i  A  striyog  <»rcotnstanoe  which  bfd  occurred 
did  net  tend  to  hrigl^teu  the  duke*s  l«ittr(4s.  Ths 
Soots,  ffeeeiviag  theur  impulse  from  Franoer renewed 
the  war,  surprised  Che  castle  of  Berv^iok,  made 
ia0araionB  ialoihe  aoFtbern.  counties*  and  equipped 
a  uuB)ber  of.shjtw  to  eruise  against  the  English. 
Berwick  was  recovered  s#on  after  by  the  Earl  of 
Northamberlaad ;  but  one  John  Mercer,  who  had 
got  t<^eth^r  certaia  sail  of  Scots,  French,  and  Span* 
iards,  eame  to  Scarborough*  aad  made  prize  of  eveiy 
ship  iu  that  fMNrt.  Upon  learning  the  injaories  done, 
and  the  still  greater  damage  apprehended  from  these 
sea^-rovers,  John  Phiipot-^**  that  worshipful  citizen 
of  London  " — lamenting  the  negligence  of  those  that 
should  have  provided  against  such,  inconveniences, 
equipped  a  small  fleet  at  his  own  ezpenset  and, 
without  waiting  for  any  commission  from  the  gov. 
ernment,  went  in  pursuit  of  Mercer.  After  a  fierce 
battle,  the  doughty  aldernwn  took  the  Scot  prisoner, 
captured  fifteen  Spanish  ships,  and  recovered  all 
the  vessels  which  had  been  taken  at  Scarborough* 
Oa  his  return,  Phiipot  was  received  in  triumph  by 
his  feUow-citiaens ;  but  he  was  harshly  handled  by 
the  council  of  government  for  the  unlaviihlness  of 
ai^ting  as  he  had  done  without  authority,  he  being 
but  a  private  man.  The  alderman,  who  was  backed 
by  the  people,  replied  very  boldly :  according  to  as 
old  historian,  «^he  incurred  the  hard  censure  of 
most  of  the  aoblMiien,  from  whom  he  seemed  to 
have  snatched,  by  this  his  fortunate  attempt,  the 
native  cognizance  of  true  nobili^  ;**  bat  the  council 
dared  not  jntweed  further  than  a  reprimand.^ 

In  the  month  of  October,  the  Pai-liament  met  at 
Gbucester,  and  in  a  very  bad  humor :  the  govern- 
ment wanted  money — the  Commons  a  reform  of 
abuses.  The  disputes  ended  in  a  compromise— the 
Commons  being  allowed  to  inspect  the  accounts  of 
the  tareasurers,  which  was  granted  aa  a  matter  of 
favor,  but  not  of  right,  nor  were  they  to  consider  it 
as  a  precedent:  they  also  obtained  copies  of  the 
papers,  showing  how  the  moneys  they  had  voted 
had  been  raised;  but  this  also  was  granted  as  it* 
proceeding  from  the  king's  good  pleasure.  In  the 
end,  they  granted  a  new  aid  by  laying  additional 
duties  on  wool,  woolfels,  hides,  leather,  and  other 
merchandise.  John  do  Montfort,  the  Duke  of 
Brittany,  had  been  driven  to  seek  refuge  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  French  king  annexed  his  dominions 
to  the  crown  of  France.  This  premature  measure 
reconciled  all  the  factions  in  the  country ;  and  John 
was  recalled  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Bretons. 
Leaving  his  wife,  an  aunt  of  King  Richard,'  in 
England,  he  embarked  with  one  hundred  knights 
and  men-«t-arms,  and  two  hundred  archers.  St. 
Male  opened  its  gates  at  his  approach ;  the  nobles, 
including  even  many  who  had  helped  to  expel  him, 

»  TruBsell,  Contin.  of  Daniors  Ilist.—Southey,  Nat.  Hist.— Waif fe? 
*  De  Montfort  married  Marr,  the  feunh  da«fkt«r  of  Edwaie  HI- 
and  Qaeen  Pbilippa.    /  . 
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people  hailed  httit^tuvfl'W^thiapiidspditt  of  joyirit^ 
the  StaMa^  meedBgi  Hi'  Biehmts^'Wroie  ^vmptttMfnUy 
tD  die  King  oifnneto,  iWripertdiMion  tik»iet|il»thefar 
native  priaeew^^  •initoadt'of  ettntfeiftiiig,  Cburl^s  in* 
atamly  prefuured  ttn  send^a  Frmieh*  arKujr  into  Btil« 
lany,  and  ehea  the'  dake  >iitiplor^  >th<»  at»iilaiice 
of  a  Ibrce  froav  fingtebd.  A*  ^oatidetabte^  anny ' was 
aaiaed,  and  aent  to  his  relief,  taiderthe^-eoiilaiandef 
the  Earl  of  Baekiiigliaiv,  one  of  the  'kiag's'ttneleti 
Rockitifham  landed  at  Cahua,  wiiiieh  «he  Eaglieh 
had  rendered  btronger  than  ever;  and  f^oan  Oalaia 
k»  nairched  through  Artais,  Picai^dy,  Champagne, 
and  other  inland  prormces  of  Pmnee,  phinde^ing 
and  devastating  the  epen  eonncty.  Hie  progress 
waa  watched  by  far  superior  forces,  4mt,  fifrtn  to  the 
ayatem  which  the  eautioaa  Chariea  had  •  adopted, 
Che  Freaob  woukl  not  risk  ahsttle,  and  the  English, 
after  a  eipeuHoua  march,  reached  the  frontiers  of 
Britlaoy  wicheut  meeting  any  tesistftnoe.  Bnt 
the  Earl  <tf  Buckingham  was  scarcely  there  when 
the  King  of  Franee  died,  and  the  Bretons,  who  knew 
that  a  boy  was  lo  ascend  the  dirone,  thinking  that 
they  ahoidd  no  longer  stand  in  need  of  their  assist^ 
aoce,  began  to  ent^tain  as  moch  jealousy  and  ha- 
tred of  the  English  as  they  had  hitherto  done  of  the 
Freoch.  De  Monrfort,  though  ceruinly  inclined  to 
oaaintaiii  his  close  aHmnce  with  England,  was  uaable 
to  resist  the  wishes  of  his  subjects,  and  as  the  nndes 
ef  the  young  King  Charles  VL,  who  formed  the 
regancyt  were  willing  to  treat  and  to  recognise  his 
reetecation,  he  oonelnded  a  peace  with  France^  and 
engaged  whofly  to  abandon  the  interests  of  England. 
Bocktagham  owed  his  safety  only  to  the  brave  men 
he  had  about  him  and  to  the  supplies  of  provittons 
he  received  from  home,  and  he  returned  in  the  fel^ 
towing  spring,  glad  to  escape  from  the  hostility  of 
the  Bretons.  The  EngHsh  compkiined  of  the 
treachery  and  unsteadiness  of  the  Bretons;  the 
Bretons  complained  of  the  pride  snd  rapacity  «^f  the 
English.*  These  proceedings,  though  they  were 
considered .  as  failures,  had  certainly  given  the  i 
French  occupation  in  their  own  country,  and  had 
kept  them  from  our  shores ;  but  they  had  cost  large 
antna  of  money,  and  the  nation  was  sorely  harassed 
by  taxation,  or  by  the  way  in  which  the  taxes  were 
levied.  In  an  evil  hour.  Parliament  passed  a  capi- 
tation tax:  this  was  a  repetition  of  the  tax  imposed 
in  the  last  year  of  the  preceding  reign,  but  slightly 
modified,  so  as  to  make  it  fall  less  heavily  on  the 
poor.  Every  male  and  female  of  fifteen  years  of 
age  wae  to  pay  three  groats ;  but  in  cities  and  towns 
the  aggregate  amount  was  to  be  divided  among  the 
inhabitants  according  to  their  abilities,  or  in  such  a 
way  that  no  individual  sboukl  psy  less  than  one 
groat,  or  more  than  sixty  groats  for  himself  and  his 
wife.  Where  there  was  little  or  no  registration, 
the  fixing  of  the  age  was  sure  to  lead  to  disputes: 
the  cellectorB  might  easily  take  a  boy  or  girl  of  four- 
teen to  be  fifteen,  and  poverty  would  induce  many 
af  the  poor  knowingly  to  make  a  mis-statement  of 
the  opposite  kind.    Bat  the  levying  of  this  awkward 

t  Dara,  Ritt.  d«  fa  Bratacne. 

a  FroiiMrt.— ArcbivM  d«  NantM,  qaoled  by  Vtn, 


taximlght  tfaflvi^  pasvediaver  wifth' nmhingi  'm^a-^  -  so- 
riOttS'lten^ia  fow<riots'^ewBeo  'the>pbopte  and  the 
fax^igathaMnM'had'iit^ittat  been  for: otheircircdMh 
4Mioes'hi^mlved  in  the  mighty  ehanjge  Ivhich  had 
gradually  ieea  taking  (ilaae  In  'the^  whole  body  of 
SuMpean  aoinety.'  The  peosanttyhad  been  gradtf- 
ally^  emerging  -from'  slavery  to  freedom,  and  began 
tkvfoel  an  ambitidntoheeememen,  and  to  be^treatcNl 
assach'by-Aair  supeiriorsin  the  aeeidental  «vto<tm- 
siaiicea  oirtOkk  aadwaahh.  in  this  transition  state 
there  wens  mtotahea'aiid  atrocieiis  crimes  commit- 
ted by  both  'parties';  buCMguoratice  may  be  partieu- 
terty  pleaded  in  excuTpation  of  the  people,  while 
that  very  Ignorance  arid  thebrataliaed  state  in  whicili 
they  had  bsfe»  kept  wei^e  'oi^mes  and  mistakes  oti 
the  palt  of  the  upper  classes,  who  had  now  to  psy 
a  horrible  penalty.  The  enfranchisement,  of  the 
peasantry,  which  was  the  real  motive  of  the  move- 
ment, for  the  rest  was  an  affcer^thOught,  bcigotteii 
hi  the  madhess  of  success  and  the  freney  insph^d 
in  linenligfatened  mitids  by  the  first  conscioosaesii 
of  power,  was  so  sacred  an  object  that  nothing  coiild 
disgrace  or  eventually  defeat  It.  «'  Their  masters 
In  some  places  (im  Mieve  in  all)  pulled  them  back 
too  violently ;  they  were  themselves  impatient  of 
the  time  which  such  an  operation  Toquires.  Ac- 
cidental pTUvoeatioAS-^nMilrgnant  'incendiaries — fre^ 
qnently^indlied  them  to  violence ;  but  in  general  the 
commotions  of  that  age  will  be  found  to  be  near  that 
pohit  in  the  progress  of  slaves  toward  emanclpatioB 
when  their  hopes  are  roused  and  their  wrongs  not 
yet  redressed.*'^  In  Flanders,  notwithstanding  that 
there  the  more  respectable  burghers  took  a  share 
in  the  insurrection^  maay  frightfril  excesses  had 
been  committed  upon  the  aristocracy,  audio  France 
the  recent  Jacquerie  had  been  little  else  than  a 
series  of  horrors.  The  attempt  of  the  French  peas- 
antry oflfered  a  discouraging  example  to  their  neigh- 
bors in  Ehgland  ;  but  the  democraticr  party  had  had 
a  king  triumph'  m  Flanders ;  and  at  this  very  mo- 
ment tlie  son  ef  Von  ArtaveMt,  the  brewer  of  Ghent, 
with  Peter  du  BoiSf  was  waging  a  successful  war 
agarast  tiieir' court,  their  nobles,  and  the  whole  aris- 
tocracy of  France.  From  the  cbse  intercoui'se  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  many  of  the  English  must 
have  been'  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  ^at  was 
passing  in  F hinders,  and  may  have  derived  encour- 
agement therefrom.  A  new  revolt  had  also  com- 
menced in  France  beaded  by  the  burghers  snd  in- 
habitants of  the  towns:  It  began  at  Rouen,  where 
the  collectors  of  taxes  and  duties  on  provisions  were 
massacred,  and  it  soon  spread  to  Paris  and  other 
great  cities.  Many  of  our  historians  have  attributed 
part  of  the  storm  which  was  now  gathering  in  Eng- 
kind  to  the  preaching  of  WycKffe's  disciples,  but 
their  original  authorities  seem  to  have  been  preju- 
diced witnesses  against  the  church  reformer.  The 
convulsion  is  sufllietently  accounted  for  by  the  actual- 
condition  of  the  people  of  England  at  this  period,, 
considered  in  connection  with  the  particular  point 
in  its  progress  at  which  society  liad  arrived.  That 
condition,  though  for  superior  to  the  state  of  the 
French  people,  was  sufilioiently  wretched  and  gail- 

i  Sir  J.  Mmckintoth,  Hid. 
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iitgt  A  odtiBideraUe  portloD  4T'thm'^pemtaaty  W8flrff> 
stiU  ievfb  or»«vilkiii84*'  boniHl  to>tbe'<Aoil,'«tidiBoid< 
or-  trannniKtod  with  the  ettatos  of  tiie  noUttt  awl 
other  landed  proprietorB.  With' the  exoeption  of 
Home  of  the  lower  order  of  the  secuhir  clergy,  diere 
were  but  few  peraoDS  disposed  to.oonsider  or  treAt 
them  ae  •  feliow-ereatures.  The  disoontenta  and 
9«ffering»  ef  the  claaaea  nmaeduiteljr  aboire  theae  , 
»^s — ^the  poor  towne-people  on  the  coast,  move  piUr* 
ticnlarly,  who  had  been  plundered  by  l^  Ibreign 
fleets — ao  doubt  contrHmted  ta  hurry  on  the  8aa<- 
guinaiy  criais;  but  it  waa  the  poll-tax  that  wa»  the 
pnximate  cause  of  the  tniacfaief.  At  first  the  tax 
waa  levied  with  mildnesa ;  but,  being  farmed  out  to 
some  courtiers  who  raised  money  upon  it  from 
Flemish  and  Lombard  merchants,  it  waa  exacU»d 
by  their  collectors  with  great  severity,  and  thia 
Hoverity  increased  as  it  became  more  and  more  evi>' 
dent  that  the  receipts  would  in  no  case  come  up  to 
the  amount  calculated.  But  the  obatinaey  of  the 
people  kept  pace  with  the  harshness  of  the  collect 
tors ;  many  of  the  rural  districts  reihsed  payment. 
The  recusants  were  handled  very  sorely  and  un^ 
courteously,  «<  almost  not  to  be  spoken^*'  in  various 
places  in  Kent  and  Essex,  ••which  some  of  the 
people  taking  in  evil  part,  secretly  took  counsel 
together,  gathered  assistance,  and  resisted  the  ex-^ 
actors,  rising  against  them,  of  whom  some  th^y  slew, 
some  they  wounded,  and  llie  rest  fled."  Alarmed 
at  these  proceedings,  government  sent  certain  com» 
missioners  into  the  disturbed  districts.  One  ef  these 
commissioners,  Thomas  de  Hampton,  eat  at  Brent« 
wood  in  Essex;  the  people  of  Fobbing,  on  being 
summoned  before  him,  said  that  they  would  not  pay 
one  penny  more  than  they  had  done,  <*  whereupon 
the  said  Thomas  did  grievously  threaten  them,  hav- 
ing with  him  two  sergeants-at-arms  of  the  king.'^ 
These  threats  made  matters  worse,  and  when 
Bampton  ordered  his  sergeants  to  arrest  them,  the 
peasants  drove  him  and  his  men-at-arms  away  te 
London.  Upon  this  Sir  Robert  Belknape,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  was  sent  into -Essex 
to  try  the  ofl^nders ;  but  the  peasants  called  him 
traitor  to  the  king  and  realm,  forced  him  to  flee,  and 
chopped  oflT  the  heads  of  the  jurors  and  clerks  of  the 
oommission.  They  stuck  these  heads  upon  poles 
and  carried  them  through  all  the  neighboring  town- 
ships and  villages,  calling  upon  all  the  poor  to  rise 
and  join  them.  Sir  Robert  Hales,  Prior  of  the 
knights  of  St. 'John  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  recently 
been  created  Lord  Treasurer  of  England,  was  an 
■  especial  object  of  the  popular  fory.  He  had  a  goodly 
and  delectable  manor  in  Essex,  ^*  wherein  were  or- 
dained victuals  and  other  necessaries  for  the  use  of 
a  chapter-general,  with  great  abundance  of  fair  stuflT 
of  wines,  arras,  cloths,  and  other  provisions  for  the 
knights  brethren."  '» The  Commons  of  England"  (for 
so  the  peasants  called  themselves,  and  were  called 
by  others)  ate  up  all  the  provisions,  drank  all  the 
wine,  and  then  destroyed  the  house.  Nothing  was 
wanting  but  a  leader,  and  this  they  soon  found  in 
the  person  of  a  «*  riotous  priest,"  who  took  the  name 
of  Jack  Straw.  Messages  and  letters  were  sent  in 
all  directions ;  and  in  a  few  days,  not  only  the  whole 


agneukttnl.pofifdatloD  of  Eases nmainpiw  anost,  brt 
theirs  nei^abom  in  Kioot,  ^nflbiik;ia«i.  Kovfeib' weie 
foUoeringthe  eouunple.  InifieatveiK<«ct«f^brataiiy 
on  tthe  put  of  *  taa^fpathenarv  sttd?  «&'  eeta  of  ftvst 
improdeoee  (cenMemgfthe^preiiailiDgffiBaiteaeiii) 
on  the  part  of  a  knight,  hmmmd  the  flames  of  revolt. 
One  o£the  eoileetorsof  the  pollianamey.weait-tD  the 
hooae-of  one  Walter  the  Tyler,  n»-the  tews  of  Ihvt^ 
ferd^  and  denmnded  the  tax  for m yoaag •masdea,  the 
daughter  of  Walter.  Thei  mother  maintniBed  thu 
she  was  hut  a  child,  and  not  of  the^wonaaly  age 
set  down  by  tiie  Aet  of  Patrliameiit :  the  collector 
said  he  would  ascertain  this- fact,  and heeffeied  an 
intolerable  insult  to  the  girl ;  **  and  in  many  places 
they  made  the  Jike  trial.*'  The  maiden  and  her 
mother  cried  out,  and  the  fiither,  who  was'lilDig  a 
hovae  in  the  town,  ran  to  die  apotand  knoeked  out 
the  tax-gatfaerer^fl  braineb  The  neighbors  applauded 
the  deed,  and  every  one  prepared  to  anpport  the 
Tyler..  About  theaarae  time  Sir  Simon  Bnriejr* 
went  te  Graveseod  with  an  armed  force,  and.dshned 
an  lindnatrieQa  man  Uving  in  that  town  aa  faia  escaped 
bondsman.  A  viUain,  aceording  to  the  law,  aeqnhed 
hta  freedom  by  a  residence  of  a  year  and  a  ds^  in  a 
town ;  but  in  this  case  Burley  demanded  the  great 
sum  of  three  hundred  pounds  of  »iwet  for  thesm^ 
render  of  his  claim  te  the  man ;  and  when  this  was 
refused,  he  carried  him  00"  a  prisoner  te  Roshester 
Castle^  The  commons  of  Kent  nowrsae  as  one 
man,  and  being  joined  by  a  strong  body  ef  the  men 
of  Esaei,  who  crassed^e  Thamea,  they  foA  npon 
Rochester  -Castle,  and  either  took  it  or  esmpelled 
the  garrison-  to  deliver  up  Sir  Simon's  serf  with 
other  prisoners.  In  the  town  of  Maidatone,  the 
iasnrgents  appointed  Wat  the  Tyler  their  caplaiar 
and  then  took  out  ef  prison,  and  had  for  Uieir  chap- 
lain or  preacher,  ^  a  wicked  priest  called  John  Bafl,** 
who  had  been  several  times  in  conflnementr  and 
who  was  then  under  prosecotion  by  die  aschbishep 
for  irregularity  >of  doctrine. 

On  the  Monday  after  Trinity  iflanday,  1381,  Wat 
Ty^er  entered  Canterhnry,  denooneing  deedi  t*  the 
archbishop,  who,-  however,  waa  absent:  after  ter- 
rifyiag  the  monks  and  the  clergy  ef  the  cathedral, 
he  forced  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  conunont  of  the 
town  to  swear  to  be  true  to  Richard  and  the  lawful 
commons  of  England :  dien  beheading  Uiree  rich 
men  of  Canterbury,  Wat  marched  away  toward 
London,  followed  by  five  hundred  of  the  poor  towns- 
folk. On  his  march  recruits  came  te  him  from  all 
quarters  of  Kent  and  Sussex ;  and  by  the  time  he 
reached  Blackheath  (ilth  June)  there  were,  it  is 
said,  one  hundred  thousand  desperate  men  obeying 
the  ordete  of  Wat  Tyler.  While  at  this  spot  the 
widow  of  the  Black  Prince,  the  young  king's 
mother,  fell  into  their  hands ;  but,  in  the  midit  of 
theh-  iuiy,  they  respected  her,  and  after  granting  a 
few  kisses  to  some  dir^-faced  and  rough-beanM 
men,  she  was  allowed,  with  her  retinue  and  maids 
of  honor,  to  proceed  quietly  to  London,  the  leaders 
even  engaging  to  protect  her  and  her  son.    While 

<  This  knigrht  wm  tator  or  guardian  to  the  young  kiaj;,  and  pat* 
wBtted  great  inila«nce  at  conn.  Hit  melaacboly  end  trill  bt  noCicaf 
pretently. 
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tUs  hxut  WBSibiwynfKlwd  aboDf  BItoliHaak  >  aod 
Graenwicby  John  Bull,  the  pridsD  of.  Keot^tkepf 
them  tn  their  fiorpoae  b$r  long-  cuvtioiM  or  BeaniMDB^ 
ift  whicb  heiinsistad;  that  «ii'iiieii<  wcroeqmBt  befiire> 
(lod,  and  «tght  to  be  bo  b^ore  the  lawa-^nuid  w<far 
ha  wu  right;  but  it  appcRrathat  hd.wem  on  to 
reoomtneod  anjeipuUlty  cmC' proper^,,  which: is  im* 
pcMiiblB^  aad  a  dealrqctioa  of  all  the  upper  elaseesv 
whkh  waa  anoDBtrooe*  It  has'baen  saspecledi  and 
not  without  probability,- chat  Ball's  real  tiewa  may 
hare  been  aomewfaatmiBrepreBented  by  bis  enemies, 
but  the  nattre  of  hie  disconraeft'  may  bd  collected 
from  hia  atanding  text,  irliioh  was*^ 

**'W1ien' Adwn  delved,  antf  E^  sjiitt,    ' 
Who  mm  «h»n  a  g«$tl*««a  1"  i 

HiB  eloquence  had  such  an  effect  on  the  maltitude^ 
that,  forgetting  his  own  dootrmes  of  eqnahty,  they 
vowed  that  they  would  make  him  primate  and 
chancellor  of   England.      They  occupied  ail  the 
roads,  killed  ail  the  lawyers  and  judges  that  feO 
into  their  hands,  and  made  all  the  rest  of  the  paa- 
aengen  swear  to  be  true  to  King  Richard  and.  abe 
connmona,   to  accept  no    king  whose   name   was 
**John,"'  and  to  pay  no  tax  except  the  fifteenths 
which  had  been  paid  by  their  forefethers.     The- 
young  king,  with  his  mother,  with  hia  cousin  Henry 
of  Bolinghroke,  with  Simon,  Archbishop  of  Canter 
bury  and  chancellor,  Sir  Robert  Hales,  treasurer, 
and  some  other  members  of  the  government,  threw 
bimaelf  into  the  tower  of  London*    The  Dulce  of 
Lancaster  was  in  Scotland  negotiating  a  peace,  and 
Gloucester  and  York,  the  other  uncles  ef  the  lung,: 
were  absent.     Some  of  the  council  were  of  opinion 
that  Richard  shoold  go  and  speak  with  the  insur- 
gents, but  the  archbishop  and  the  treasurer  strongly 
objected  to  this  measure,  and  said  that  nothing  but 
force  should  be  used  «*  to. abate  the  pride  of  such 
Tile  rascals."      On  the  12th  of  June,  hower^, 
Richard  got  into  his  barge,  and  descended  the  ri?er 
u  far  as  Rotherhithe,  where  he  found  a  vast  multi* 
^de  drawn  up  along  shore,  with  two  banners  of 
St.  George  and  many  pennons*    ^«  When  they  per* 
ceived  the  king^s  barge,"  says  Froissart, »« they  set 
op  shouts  and  cries  as  if  all  the  devils  from  heU  had 
come  into  the^*  company,"     Startled  and  terrified, 
the  persons  with  the  king  put  about  the  boat,  aad, 
tskjng  advantage  of  the  rising  tide,  rawed  back  with 
lU  speed  to  the  Tower.     The  commons,  who  had 
^ways  professed  the  greatest  attachment  to  Rioh- 
trd's  person,  now  called  aloud  for  the  heads  of  all 
the  ministers ;  and  marching  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  to  Southwark,  and  then  to  Lambeth, 
destroyed  the  Marshalsea  and  King's  Bench,  and 
baroed  the  furniture  and  all  the  records  and  hooka 
io  the  palace  of  the  primate.    At  the  same  time 
the  men  of  Essex  advanced  along  the  left  bank  of 
^e  river,  and  after  destroying  a  mansion  of  the  lord 
tressarar's  at  Highbury,  threatened  the  northeast- 
^ni  part  of  London.    Walworth,  the  mayor,  caused 
^e  movable  part  of  London  bridge  to  be  drawn  up, 

^  John  wat  u  onhappy  naoae  in  Ensltah  history ;  and  John  of  Gaunt, 
OnU  ofLaaearttr,  th»  kiof'a  nncU,  waa  haU  cnilty  of  ail  tha  oppraa- 
■<«•  thm  paopla  bad  raeantly  anffarad.  Tha  noCioo,  anoraOTar,  «f  hia 
hat iag  dcvgu  oo  tba  crown  waa  aa  prevalent  aa  erer. 


to.prevmittbemeaiiofiKentifirom^ossing.the  rivers 
bhteni  tbe. .following  idi^tapasaagB  was  yielded  to 
them  thboughilear^>  and  die  insurgents  entered  the 
chyy  where/ they  w^re^preaently.' joined  by  all  the 
rabble.  At-iirst  their  demeanor '  was  most  moderate ; 
«itbey  did  no. hurt,  they  took  nodung  from  any 
man,  bnt- bought  aU<  things  they  wanted  at  a  just 
pnoe»"  But  the  madness  of  drunkenness  was  soon 
added  to. politioal  f^iry.  The  rich  citbsens,  hoping 
to  conciliate  the  mob,  bad  set*  open  their  winenseK 
lava  for  them,  to  edter  at  their  pleasure,  and,  when 
the  peaaanto.  had  once  tast'Od  of  this  rare  luxury, 
they  thought  they  never  could  have  enough  of  it, 
and  seized. it  and  other  atrong  drinks  by  force 
wherever  they^  could  find  them.  Thus  excited,  they 
went  to  the  Savoy,  the  house  ef  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
castor^  *^  to  which,  there  was  none  in  the  realm  to 
be  compared  in  beauty  and  statoliness."  They 
broke  into<  this  palace,  and  set  fire  to  it.  To  ahow 
that  plunder  waa  not  their  object,  the  leaders  pub- 
lished a  proclamation  ordering. that  none,  on  pain  of 
death,  .abould  aeereto  or  convert  to  bis  own  use 
anything  that.miglit  be  found  there,  but  that  plato, 
gold, tend  jewels  sfaouM  all  be  destroyed:  and  so 
particular  were  they  on  this  head,  that  a  fellow  who 
hid  a  ailver  cup  under  his  clothea  was  thrown  into 
the  Thames,  cup  and  all.  It  would  have  been  well 
had  the  prohibition  extended  to  the  duke*s  wines ; 
but  they  drank  there  immoderato)^,  and  thirty-two 
of  the  rioters,  engaged  in  the  cellars  of  the  Savoy, 
were  too  drunk  to  remove,  in  time,  and  were  buried 
under  .the  smoking  ruins  of  the  hpuse.  Newgate 
waa  then  demolished;  and  the.  prisoners  who  had 
been  confined  there  and  in  the  fleet  joined  in  the 
work  of  havoc.  The  Temple  was  burnt,  with  all 
the.boo>aand  ancient  and  valuable  records  it  cou'- 
tained;  and  about  the  same  time  a  detochmeat 
set  fire  to  the  priory  of  St.  John  of  J[erusalem,  in 
Clorkenwell,  .which  had  been  recently  built  by  Sir 
Thomas  Hales,  the  prior  of  the  order,  and  treasurer 
of  the  kingdom..  They  #ow  also  proceeded  to  the 
shedding  of 'blood:  to  every  man  they  met  they  put 
their  watohword— *' For  whom  boldest  thou?" — 
the  answer  waa — ^»  With  King  Richard  and  the  true 
commons :"  and  whosoever  knew  not  that  wateh- 
word,  ofif  went  his  head.  They  probably  felt  that 
antipathy  ta  foreigners  common  to  .uneducatod  peo- 
ple ;  but  against  the  Flemings,  who  it  v?iis  popularly 
said  fiittoned  on  their  miseries,  they  bore  the  most 
dead^  raaccn*.  The  sanc^ary  of  the  church  was 
disregarded,  and  thirty  Flemings  were  dragged  from 
the  altar  into  the  streets,  and  beheaded  amid  ahouta 
of  triumph  and  savage  joy;  thirty-two  more,  were 
seized  in  the  Vintry,  and  underwent  the  aame  fate. 
Many  of  the  rich  citizena  were  massacred  in  at* 
tempting  to  eaca|>e :  those  who  remained  did  noth« 
ing  for  the  defence  of  the  city ;  and  all  that  night 
London  waa  involved  in  fire,  murdpr,  and  de- 
bauchery. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  it  waa  resolved  to 
try  the  effect  of  concession,  and  of  promises  which 
the  court  had  no.  intention  of  keeping,  nor  bad  it 
the  power  of  so  doing,  had  the  will  been  ever  so 
strong.'    A  proclamation  was  issued  to  a  multitude 
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that  crowded  Tower-hill,  preventing  the  Inti'odnc* 
tion  of  provisioDS  into  the  fortress,  bnd  (ilnmoring 
for  th6  heads  of  the  chancellor  and  treasurer ;  and 
they  were  told  that,  if  they  would  retire  quietly  to 
Mile  End,  the  king  would  meet  them  there,  and 
grant  all  their  requests.  The  gates  were  opened, 
the  drawbridge  was  lowered,  and  Richard  rode 
forth  with  a  few  attendants  without  arms.  The 
commonalty  from  the  country  followed  the  king: 
^*  but  all  did  not  go,  nor  had  they  the  same  objects 
in  view.'*  On  the  way  Richard^s  half-brothers, 
the  Earl  of  Kent  and  Sir  John  Hoiland,  alarmed 
for  their  own  safety,  put  spurs  to  their  horses,  and 
left  him.  On  arriving  at  Mile  End,  Richard  saw 
himself  surrounded  by  upward  of  sixty  thousand 
peasants;  but  their  demeanor  was  mild  and  re- 
spectful, and  they  presented  no  more  than  four 
demands,  three  of  which  were  wise  and  moderate, 
and  the  exceptionable  one,  which  went  to  fix  a 
maximum  for  the  price  of  land,  was  not  more  absurd 
than  an  act  of  their  rulers  in  the  preceding  reign, 
which  fixed  the  maximum  price  of  agricultural 
labor.  These  four  demands  of  the  peasants  were — 
1.  The  total  abolition  of  slavery  for  themselves  and 
their  children  forever.  2.  The  reduction  of  the 
rent  of  good  land  to  fourpence  the  acre.  3.  The 
fiill  liberty  of  buying  and  selling,  like  other  men, 
in  all  fairs  and  markets.  4.  A  general  pardon  for 
all  past  offences.  The  king,  with  a  gracious  coun- 
tenance, assured  them  that  all  these  demands  were 
granted ;  and,  returning  to  town,  he  employed  up- 
ward of  thirty  clerks  to  make  copies  of  the  charter 
containing  the  four  clauses.  In  the  morning  these 
copies  were  sealed  and  delivered,  and  then  an  im- 
mense body  of  the  insurgents,  consisting  chiefly  of 


the  men  of  Essex  and  Hertfordshire,  quietly  with- 
drew from  the  capital ;  but  more  dangerous  mefi 
remained  behind.  The  people  of  Kent,  who  bid 
been  joined  by  all  kinds  of  miscreants,  had  com- 
mitted some  atrocious  deeds  on  the  preceding  day, 
while  the  king  was  marching  to  Mile  End.  AlmoNt 
HB  soon  as  his  back  was  turned,  with  a  facility 
which  excites  a  suspicion  .of  treachery  or  disaffec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  garrison,^  they  got  hito  the 
Tower,  where  they  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  chancellor;  Sir  Robert 
Hales,  the  treasurer;  William  Apuldore,  the  king's 
confessor;  Legge,  one  of  the  farmers  of  the  tax, 
and  three  of  his  associates.  The  Princess  of 
Wales,  who  was  in  the  Tower,  was  coroplf^tely  at 
their  mercy  ;  but  the  ei-devant  »*  Fair  Maid  of  Kent " 
was  again  quit  for  a  few  unsavory*  kisses.  The 
horror  of  the  scene,  however,  overpowered  her; 
and  she  was  carried  by  her  ladies  in  a  senselesd 
state  to  a  covered  lioat,  in  which  she  was  rowed 
across  the  river.  As  soon  as  he  could  the  kin^ 
joined  his  mother,  who  had  been  finally  conveyed 
to  a  house  called  the  Royal  Wardrobe,  in  Carter- 
hine,  Bernard's  Castle  Ward. 

Wat  Tyler  and  the  leaders  with  him  rejected 
the  charter  which  the  men  of  Essex  had  so  gladly 
accepted.  Another  charter  was  drawn  up,  but  it 
equally  failed  to  please,  and  even  a  third,  with  still 
larger  concessions,  was  rejected  with  contempt.' 

I  There  were  six  hundred  men-at-arms,  and  as  mnaj  nrchers,  in  ibf 
Tower.  The  rebels  or  iosargentswere  miserably  armed  snd  eqaippe^)' 
"Of  those  commons  and  husbandmen/'  saya  Holinshed.  •'many  werr 
waaponed  only  with  stieks.  .  .  .  .Aountf  a  thnnsand  of  that  kind  o( 
parsons  ye  should  not  have  seen  one  well  armed." 

>  According  to  Knyghbai,  Wat  Tyler  insisted  on  the  total  repeal  of 
the  forest  or  fame  lawa  and  that  all  warraas  waters,  parks,  and  vouif 
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The  next  morning  the  king  left  the  Wardrobe,  and  | 
went  to   Westminster,  where  he  heard  mass  and 
paid  his   devotions  before  a  statue  of  *•  our  Lady  *' 
io  the  abbey,  which  had  the  reputation  of  perform- 
ing many  miracles,  particularly  in  favor  of  English 
kings.      After  this  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  with 
a  retinue  of  barons  and  knights  rode   along  the 
*^  cause Mray"  toward   London.      Oa- ceding  into 
West    Smithiield,  he  met  Wat  Tyler*  who  was 
there   with  a  great  multitude.     I^he  knayor  Ahd 
some   other'' city  magistrates  had  joined  the  king^ 
bat  his  whole  company,  it  is  said,  did  not  exceed 
sixty  persons,  who  were  all  on  horseback.     In  the 
front  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Richard 
drew  rein,  and  said  that  he  would  not  go  thence 
until  he  had  appeased  the  rioters.     Wat  Tyler,  on 
seeing  him,  saiid  to  his  men,  «* Here  is  the  king! 
I  will  go  speak  with  him.     Move*  not  hand  or  foot 
unless   I  give  you  a  signal.*'     Wat,  who  had  pro- 
cured arms  and  a  horse,  rode  boldly  up  to  Richard, 
and  went  so  near  that  his  horse's  head  touched  the 
flank  of  Richard's  steed.     t^King!"  said  he,  (vdo«it 
thou  see  all  those  men  there?"     «*I  see  them,** 
replied  the  king,  **  why  dost  thou  ask  ?*'     *•  Because 
they  are  all  at  my  will,  and  have  sworn  by  their 
feith    and   loyalty  to  do  whatsoever  X  should  bid 
them."     During  this  parley  the  Tyler  played  with 

■hoald  be  commoii,  so  that  the  poor  as  well  u  the  rich  mig^ht  freely 
fish  in  all  waters,  kiint  the  drer  in  fotcits  and  parks,  and  the  hare  in 
Ue6eld. 


his  dagger,  and,  it  is  said  by  some,  laid  ho! 
Richard's  bridle.      It  is  probable  that  this  un 
cated  man,  intoxicated  by  his  brief  authority, 
coarse  and  insolent  enough;   but  to  suppose 
he  intended  to  kill  the  king  is  absurd.     Somf 
that  Richard  ordered  his  arrest ;  others  that 
Walworth,  the  lord  mayor,  thinking  that  hi 
tended  to  stab  the  king,  rode  up,  and  pluug 
short  sword  into  his  throat  without  any  on 
All  accounts  agree  in  stating  that,  whether 
sword,  dagger,  or  mace,  it  was  the  mayor 
struck  the  first  blow.     Wat  Tyler  turned  his  ho 
head  to  rejoin  his  men,  but  Raiph  Standish,  oi 
the  king's  esquires,  thrust  hi^  sword  throng) 
side,  •*  so  that  he  fell  flat  on  his  back  to  the  grc 
and  beating  with^his  hands  to  and  fro  for  a  vi 
gave  up  his  unhappy  ghost."    When  the  m( 
Kent  saw  his  faU  they  cried  oot^  •»  We  arc 
trayed !     They  have  killed  our  captain  and  gui 
and  the  foremost  men  in  that  disordered  arra 
gan  to  put  their  arrows  on  the  string.     The 
sonal  intrepidity  of  the  royal  boy — for  Richan 
only  in  his  fifteenth  year — saved  his  life.     He 
gallantly  up   to    the    insurgents    and    excla 
*•  What  are  ye  doing,  my  lieges  ?     Tyler  i 
traitor-^I  am  your  king,  and  I  will  be  your 
tain  and  guide."     On  hearing  these  words, 
slipped  away  —  others  remained;    but,  with 
leader,  they  knew  not  what  to  do.    The  kin| 
back  to  his  lords,  and  asked  what  steps  he  f 
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take  ti«itt.  *'  Mak6  -for  <the  il^KSB,**  md  the  'lord 
mft^or:  *^if  We  attempt  to  retreat  Or  flee,  our  ruk 
is  ^ertflia;  bui;  let  ns  piim  aiittie  time,  and  we  shall 
be  fkdfiiated  by  our  good  fVieods  in  the  chy,  who  are 
preparing  and'  aranng  with  all  thehr  aenrancs.'*  The 
kiBg  and  his  party  made  for  the  northern  road,  and 
the  mob,  wavering  and  uneettain,  followted  him  to  the 
open  fields  about  Islington.  Here  one  tfaonsand  men- 
at-arms  (Freissarc  says  from  seven  thousand  to  eight 
thousand,  joined  the  king,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Robert  Knowles.  The  insurgents,  now  thinking 
their  case  hot>eless,  either  ran  away  through  thecoma 
ii^s,  or,  throwing  their  bows  on  tiie  ground,  knelt 
and  implored  for  mercy.  <«  Bir  Robert  Knowlefs  was 
in  a  violent  rage  because  tJiey  were  not  attacked 
and  slain  in  a  heap,  but  the  -king  would  not  consent, 
saying  that  he  would  have  his  full  revenge  on  them 
in  imother  way,  which  in  truth  he  afterward  had.** 

While  these  eventewere  passing  in  London  and 
its  neighborhood,  the  servile  war  had  8|>read  ovei*  a 
great  part  of  England — on  the  southern  coast,  as  far 
as  Winchester,  on  the  eastern  as  far  north  as  Scar- 
borough. As  the  nobles  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
strong  castles,  but  little  blood  was  shed.  Henry 
Spencer,  &e  Bishop  of  Norwich,  despised  this  safe 
course ;  he  armed  his  retainers,  collected  his  friends, 
and  kept  the  iield  against  the  insurgents  of  Norfolk, 
Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon.  He  surprised  several 
bodies  of  peasants,  and  cut  them  to  pieces :  others 
he  took  prisoners.  Then,  putting  ofi^  the  complete 
armor  which  he  wore,  and  laying  down  the  sword, 
he  took  up  the  crucifix,  confessed  his  captives,  gave 
them  absolution,  and  sent  them  straight  to  the  gibbet 
or  the  block. ^ 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Wat  Tyler,  Richard  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  horse,  and  then 
he  told  the  villains  that  all  his  charters  meant  noth- 
ing, and  that  they  must  return  to  their  old  bondage. 
The  men  of  Essex,  whose  conduct  had  been  the 
mildest  and  most  rational,  made  a  stand,  but  they 
were  defeated  with  great  loss.  Then  courts  of  com- 
mission were  opened  in  different  towns  to  condemn, 
rather  than  to  try  the  chief  offenders.  Jack  Straw 
and  John  Ball,  the  strolling  preachers,  Lister  and 
Westbroom,  who  had  taken  to  themselves  the  titles 
of  Kings  of  the  Commons  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
with  several  hundred  more,  were  executed.  At 
first  they  were  beheaded:  afterward  they  were 
hanged  and  left  on  the  gibbet,  to  excite  horror  and 
terror ;  but  their  friends  cut  down  the  bodies  and 
carried  them  off;  upon  which  the  king  ordered  that 
they  should  be  hanged  in  strong  iron  chains.^  Ac- 
cording to  Hohnshed  the  whole  number  of  execu- 
tions amounted  to  fifteen  hundred. 

When  Parliament  assembled,  it  was  seen  how 
little  the  upper  classes  of  society  were  prepared ibr 
that  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  poor,  to  which 
in  the  'present  day  no  one  could  demur  without 
incurring  the  suspicion  of  insanity.  In  truth,  it 
would  have  belied  all  history  and  all  experience,  if 
the  victorious  party  in  such  a  contest  should  have 
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immedUttely  fbUowed  tip  di^ir  tuccefsa  by  giving  in 
to  the  demands  of  their  opponents.    TM  'king  had 
annuDed,  by  proclamation  to  the  sfaeriffe,  iSie  char- 
ters of  manumiasion  whicSi  he  hkd  granted  to  the 
insurgents,  and  this  revocatidn  vras w^rmty  afrproved 
by  both  Lords  and  Commons,  who,  not  satisfied  with 
Siting  that  such  en fiianchisement  could  not  be  made 
without  their  consent,  added,  that  they  Would  never 
give  that  consent,  even  to  save  themselves  from 
penshing  ^together  in  one  day.    There   w»8  a 
talk  indeed  about  the  propriety  and  wisdom  of  abol- 
ishing villainage ;  but  the  notion  was  scoutedf  and 
the  owners  of  serfs  showed  that  they  neither  doubted 
the  right  by  vHiich  they  held  their  feflow-creatures 
in  a  state  of  slavery,  nor  would  hesitate  to  increase 
the  severity  of  the  laws  afibcting  them.     They 
passed  a  taw  by  which  *^  riots,  and  rumors,  and  other 
such  things,*'  were  turned  into  high  treason,'  a  law 
most  vaguely  expressed,  and  exceedingly  likely  to 
involve  diose  who  made  it  in  its  fkngs.     But  this 
Parliament  evidently  acted'  under  the  impulses  of 
panic  and  of  revenge  for  recent  injuries.     The 
Commons  presented  petitions  calling  for  redress  of 
abuses  in  the  administration :  they  attributed  the 
late  insurrection  to  the  extortions  of  purveyors,  to 
the  venality  and  rapacity  of  the  judges  and  officers 
of  the  courts  of  law,  to  the  horrible  doings  of  a  set 
of  banditti  called  Maintainors,  and   to  the  heavy 
weight  of  recent  taxation ;  but  they  said  not  a  word 
about  that  desire  for  liberty  which  was  in  fact  the 
main  torrent  in  that  inundation,  the  others  being 
but  as  tributary  streams  swelling  its  waters.     When 
the  king  demanded  a  supply,  the  Commons  refused, 
averring  that  a  new  tax  would  provoke  a  new  insur- 
rection.    When  the  Commons,  in  dieir  turn,  asked 
for  a  general  pardon,  not  for  the  insurgents,  but  for 
themselves  and  others,  for  illegal  acts  committed  by 
them  in  putting  down  the  rebels^  the  king  gave  tbem 
to  understand  that  the  Commons  must  make  their 
grants  before  he  dispensed  his  favors.     This  discus- 
sion was  curious :  when  the  king  pressed  again  for 
money,  they  told  him  that  they  must  have  time  for 
consideration :  and  then  the  king  told  the  Commons 
that  he  too  must  have  time  to  deliberate  on  their 
petition  of  pardon.     The  Commons  gave  way  first, 
and  voted  that  the   tax  upon  wool,  woolfels,  and 
leather  should  be  continued  for  five  years.     Tbe 
obnoxious  poll-tax  was  not  mentioned.     The  king 
then  gave  the  general  pardon  requested,  yor  ol/  /<7y<z/ 
subjects  ;  and  this  grace  was  a  few  weeks  later  ex- 
tended to  the  peasantry." 

A.  D.  1382.  The  king,  being  now  in  his  sixteeotlr 
year,  was  married  to  Anne  of  Bohemia,  daughter 
of  the  late  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  an  accomplished 
and  excellent  princess,  who  deserved  a  better  and  a 
wiser  husband.  A  few  days  after  the  marriage,  on 
January  the  24th,  Parliament  reassembled,  and 
Lancaster,  yearning  after  his  kingdom  of  Castile, 
proposed  carrying  an  army  into  Spain.  He  only 
wanted  sixty  thousand  pounds,  but  after  a  warm  de- 
bate, the  duke  was  defeated. 

At  this  time  there  were  two  popes.  Urban  VI.,  «n 
Italian,  and  Clement  VII.,  a  Frenchman.     When 
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uiaWor;  but  OQ  occaaloQ9  liJ&e  thQ  prof^tt  eacl^i^C 
the  rival  ppoiifia  trje4  tq  ar^^  £urqpi»,ui  bis.causfif  | 
Frai9ce«  ScQtland,  Spfiin,  Sicily^  And  CypKiw  vf&r^  for  J 
C  (emen^ ;  £«|;)«indi  JPJi»a4^r8,  ,an4  tb9  rest  of  Europe 
for  Urhaot.whp,.pp  good  gi;9im49rCotJ»id wed  Friwce  ] 
Ills  greatc^it  epemy*    The  Italian  ppp^p  af^  bokiog , 
about  fop:- a  bpive  aind  sure  champion,  .fixed  hia  eyes 
on  the  warlike  Biahoip  of  Nor^viqh,  whoiiad  so  lately 
distinguished,  bfinaelf  in  the  8ei*vi)e  war  of  England*. 
At  the  same  time^the  Flemings,  who  .weire  d^vo^d 
adhe  rents  of  Urb^n,  wei;e  sorejy  pressed  by  tbc)  | 
French;  and  they. renewed  their  applications,  to: 
Knglaod  for  assistance.^    A/t^r  preaching  a  S(ort  of  j 
crusade,  the  Bishop  of  Nor>vich  asked  ip  the  Pope's, 
name  a  tenth  on  ch^rch  property,  ojbtaioed  the  pi^)d- 
uce  of  a  fifteenth  on.  lay  property,  and  raised  t^o. 
thousand  five  hundred  of  the  best  lancers  in  the  land, 
and  about  an  equal  number  of  archers,  and  so  passed 
over  the  Channel  to  make  war,  **  for  he  was  young 
and  adventurous,  and  loved  the  profession  of  arms 
above  all  things."*    The  Mfar  in  which  this  military  ^ 
ehurchroan  engaged,  presented  two  aspepts :  undpr 
one.  it  was  a  sacred  crusade  for  the  Pope,  but  under 
the  other,  it  was  a  conflict  waged  in  union  with, 
and  for  the  rights  and  independence  of  the  burghers 
and  commons  of  Flanders  against  the  aristocracy. 
He  was  so  fond  of  war,  that  he  probably  cared  Uttle. 
how  he  indulged  in  it.    Ailer  the  murder  of  James 
Von  Artaveldt,  the  cause  of  democracy  declined; 
and  thirty-six  years  after  that  event,  the  Flemings 
were  almost  reduced  to  extremities.     In  this  sta,te 
they  fixed  all  their  hopes  on  Von  Artaveldt*s  son, 
who  had  been  named  Philip,  after  his  godmother 
Philippa,  the  wife  of  £dward  III.     Philip  Von  Ar- 
taveldt, warned  by  his  father's  fate,  had  passed  his 
life  in  a  quiet  and  happy  retirement;  and  in  1381  he 
was  dragged,  with  his  eyes  open  to  the  worst  conse- 
quences, to  head  the  council  and  lead  the  armies  of 
the  dispirited  people.     His  character  and  his  fate 
form  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in  the  his- 
tory of  modern  Europe.     For  about  fifteen  months, 
which  included  the  whole  of  his  public  life,  his  ca- 
reer was  as  brilliant  as  a  romance :  he  forced  the 
enemy  to  raise  the  siege  of  Ghent,  the  center  and 
soul  of  the  confederacy ;  with  the  weavers  and  other 
artisans  of  Ghent  he  defeated  the  French,  the  count, 
and  the  whole  chivalry  of  Flanders ;  he  took  Bruges,  ' 
burnt  £lchin,  a  town  in  France,  and  laid  siege  to  i 
the  strong  fortress  of  Oudeuarde ;  but  in  the  month  j 
of  November,  1382,  he  was  defeated  in  the  sangui-  , 
nary  battle  of  Rosebecque,  and  (in  this  more  fortu- 
nate than  his  father)  was  killed   by  the  enemy. 
After  that  dreadful  defeat,  the  cause  of  the  com- 
mons again  declined :  many  towns  submitted,  and 
Ghent  was  besieged  or   threatened,  but  without 
effect.* 

Afil&irs  were  in  this  state  at  the  arrival  of  the 
English  force,  whose  main  object  it  was  to  assist  the 
free  burghers  of  Ghent.     The  Bishop  of  Norwich 

>  In  the  precadinf  year  they  had  ahown  themMlves  bad  negotiaiora, 
riir.  at  tha  momant  of  toliciting  a  favor,  they  demanded  paymeut  of  two 
Haadnsd  thousand  florina,  a  dalit  of  Edward  III.,  which  they  aaaertwl 
had  bean  (hM  to  than  forty  yaara.  &  Frmanrt 
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ledb^s  littl9i^£niy  tpi  Qrar^uM,  whipb  he  stormed: 
and  took.;  he  iieKttCMe^tfld  an  army*  of  .the  Count  of 
Flupderft  tpok  tl^e.  to.wa  of  Dunkirk,  and  9Q€upied 
the,  whole  coast  aft  far  as  Slnyja:  h^then  marched 
with  :an  impejtuo^ty  which  f stpnishod  mQre  regular. 
WATxioifSj^  lay^sie^e  to  Yprea, .where  he  was  joined, 
by  twenty  thousand  of  the  men  of  Ghent.  Mea:A-  . 
while  .the  count  implored  the  prptection  of  the  young . 
King  of  France,  who,  convoking  the  bfin.  ^nd  the . 
arriere  ban,  sent  a. splendid  army,  in  which  were 
counted  tweinty^six  thousand  lano^  across  the 
frontier.  The.  bishop,  made  one  furious  assault; 
but,  pn  the  approach  of  the  French^  he  ran  back  to 
the  coast  more  rapidly,  than  he  had  advanced  from 
it..  A  part  of  hia  army  got  back  with  considerable 
bopty  to  Calais;  the  bishop,  with  the  rest,  threw 
himaeilf  ipto  Graveline& — ^where  the  French  were 
glad  to  be  rid  of  him,  by  permittin^^  him  to  destroy 
the  fojrtification?  of  the  place,  and  then  embark 
with  bag  and  baggage.  The  French  ohroniclers 
say  that  he  made  but  a  bad  use  of  the  Pope*s  money, 
and  that  tha  issue  of  the  expedition  was  owing  to 
his  own  folly  and  precipitation ;  but  in  England  bis 
failure  was  attributed  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster.  The  bishop,  on  h^s  return,  was  prose- 
cuted by  Parliament,  and  was  for  ^me  time  deprived 
of  his  temporalities.  At  the  same  time,  four  of  his 
principal  officers  were  condemned  for  having  sold 
stores  and  provisions  to  the  enemy. 

A-  n.  13Q4.  In  her  jealousy  of  the  powers  of  his. 
imcles,  the  Princess  of  Wales  had  surrounded  her 
son  with  ministers  and  officers  who  were  chiefly 
men  of  obscure  birth  and  fortune.  Richard,  who 
lived  almost  entirely  in  the  society  of  these  individ- 
uals, contracted  an  exckisivo  affection  for  them,  and, 
as  soon  as  he  was  able,  he  began  to  heap  wealth  and 
honors  upon  them..  Hence  there  arose  a  perpetual 
jealousy  between  the  favorites  and  the  king's  uncles, 
and  a  struggle  in.  which  both  parties  seem  to  have 
resorted  to  the  most  nefarious  proceedings.  A  dark 
mystery  will  forever  hang  over  most  of  these  trans- 
actions. Once  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  was  obliged 
to  hide  himself  in  Scotland,  and  he  would  not  return 
until  Richard  publicly  proclaimed  his  convictk)n  of 
his  innocence,  and  allowed  him  to  travel  always  with 
a  strong  body-gmurd.  In  the  month  of  April  of  this 
year,  just  after  the  duke  had  done  good  service 
against  the  Scots,  the  Parliament  met  at  Salisbury. 
One  day  during  the  session,  John  Latimer,  a  Car- 
melite friar,  a  native  of  Ireland,  gave  Richard  a 
parchment,  containing  the  particulars  of  a  conspiracy 
to  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  uncle.  The 
king  communicated  the  contents  to  Lancaster,  who 
swore  that  they  were  all  utterly  false, — offered  to 
fight  in  proof  of  his  innocence,  and  insisted  that  his 
accuser  should  be  placed  in  safe  custody  to  be  ex- 
amined by  the  council.  The  monk  was  accordingly 
committed  to  the  care  of  John  Holland,  the  king's 
half-brother,  who  is  said  to  have  strangled  him  with 
his  own  hands  during  the  night.  The  king's  friends 
asserted  that  the  friar  had  killed  himself.  The 
Earl  of  Buckingham  swore  that  he  would  kill  any 
man  that  dared  to  accuse  bis  brother  Lancaster  of 
treason.     The  Lord  Zouch,  whom  the  friar  had 
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qamed  as  the  authorof  the  memorial,  declaned  upon 
his  oath  that  he  knew  nothing  about  %  and  the  inat* 
ter  dropped.  ,Sonie  suspicions^  heweve.iv  lii^gor^d 
in  the  mind  of  Richard,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
some  time  after  to  arrest  Lanoaster,  But  the  duke 
threw  himself  intp  his  strong  castle  of  Pontefract, 
and  stayed  there  till  the  king's  mother  brought 
about  a  reconciliation,  and  obtained  a  pardon  for  her 
own  son.  Sir  John  Holland* 

Truces  with  Scotland,  which  had  been  negotiated 
by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  were  prolonged  till  tlie 
month  of  May,  1385,  when  the  French,  m  order  to 
bring  about  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  sent  John  de 
Vienne,  lord  admiral  of  France,  with  one  thousand 
men-at-arms,  and  forty  thousand  francs  in  gold,  and 
other  supplies,  to  induce  the  Scots  to  make  an  in- 
road into  England.  The  French  knights  soon  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  pride  of  the  Scots,  the  pov- 
erty of  the  land,  and  the  lack  of  amusements,  such 
as  banquets,  balls,  and  tournaments.  The  common 
soldiers  were  not  aui!iciently  respectful  to  the  wo- 
men ;  and,  on  the  whole,  these  allies  agreed  very 
badly.  At  last,  however,  the  French  and  Scots 
broke  into  Northumberland ;  but  Richard,  who  now 
took  the  field  for  the  first  time,  came  up  from  York, 
and  forced  them  to  retire.  With  eighty  thousand 
men,  Richard  crossed  the  borders,  burnt  Edinburgh, 
Perth,  and  other  towns ;  but  then  he  was  obliged  to . 
retreat — for  infonnation  was  brought  that  John  de 
Vienne  had  crossed  the  Sol  way  Frith,  and  waa  be- 
sieging Carlisle.  The  French  and  Scots  marched 
off  by  the  west,  and  returned  toward  Edinburgh, 
boasting  that  they  had  done  as  much  mischief  in 
England  as  the  English  had  done  in  Scotland.  Rich- 
ard then  disbanded  his  army,  without  ever  having 
had  an  opportunity  of  measuring  swords  with  the 
enemy.  During  this  campaign,  the  royal  quarters 
had  been  disgraced  by  a  vile  murder,  and  by  fre- 
quent quarrels  between  the  king's  uncles  and  his 
favorites.  At  York,  during  the  advance,  Sir  John 
Holland  assassinated  one  of  the  favorites,  and  the 
grief,  shame,  and  anxiety  caused  by  this  event,  broke 
the  heart  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  who  died  a  few 
dliys  after.  On  the  retreat  from  Scotland,  Sir  Mi- 
chael de  la  Pole,  another  of  the  favorites,  who  was 
then  chancellor,  excited  some  fresh  jealousy  in  the 
mind  of  Richard,  who  thereupon  had  a  violent  and 
indecent  altercation  with  his  uncle  Lancaster.  Af- 
ter the  campaign  the  king  made  great  promotions  to 
quiet  the  jealousy  of  his  relations ;  honors  fell  upon 
them,  but  these  were  nothing  compared  to  the 
honors  and  grants  conferred  on  the  king's  minions. 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  Lancaster's  son,  was  made 
Earl  of  Derby ;  the  king's  uncles,  the  earls  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Buckingham,  were  created  dukes  of 
York  and  Gloucester ;  Michael  de  la  Pole  was  cre- 
ated Earl  of  Suffolk ;  and  Robert  de  Vere,  a  still 
more  influential  favorite,  Marquis  of  Dublin,  receiv- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  the  extraordinary  grant  of  the 
whole  revenue  of  Ireland,  out  of  which  he  was  to 
pay  a  yearly  rent  of  five  thousand  marks  to  the 
king.  He  was  soon  after  made  Duke  of  Ireland. 
As  Richard  had  no  children,  he  declared  at  the 
tame  time   that  his    lawfiil  successor  would    be 


Roger,.  Eurl  of  M^rcht-.the  :g¥Hn4i9oa:  of  I«ioDei 
Duke  of  Clarence*^  ,     . 

Soon  aft^r  these  axi»ngeaieDts«  the  Dake-of  Laa- 
caster  was  enabled  to  depart  to  pres0  hia  claUn  to 
the  throne  of  Castile  bj  force  of  arns#<  A  dUpuiwi 
succe^aion  in  Portugali  and  a  war  beliwaao  ibat 
country  and  Spain,  aeemed  to  open  a  road -for  biin* 
The  king  was  evidently  glad  to  iia¥e  him  out  of 
England.  ..Parliament  voted  aapplies,  one  half  of 
which  were  given  to  the  duke ;  and  in  the  moath  of 
July,  he  set  fail  for  thePeAinsula,  with  aa  arn^  of 
ten  thousand  men.  Laacaster  landed  nt  CoraiU, 
opened  a  road  through  Gallicia  into  Portngal,  aad 
formed  a  junction  with  the  king  of  that  conotry, 
who  married  Philippa,  the  duke*a  eldeaC  daughter 
by  hia  first  wife.  At  first,  the  duke  waa  erocj- 
where  victorious  {  he  defeated  the  Spaniards  ia  a 
pitched  battle,  and  took  many  towns ;  but,  in  a  sec- 
ond ^campaign,  his  army  was  almost  anoihyatad  by 
disease  and  famine ;  and  hia  own  declioing  health 
forced  him  to  retire  to  Guienne.  In  the  end,  how- 
ever, he  concluded  an  advantageoua  treaty.  His 
daughter  Catherine,  the  granddaughter  of  Peter 
the  Cruel,  was  married  to  Henry,  Prince  of  Asta- 
rias,  the  heir  of  the  reigning  King  of  Castila.  Two 
hundred  thousand  crowns  were  paid  to  the  duke 
for  the  expenses  he  had  incurred ;  and  the  King  of 
Castile  agreed  to  pay  forty  thousand  florina  by  way 
of  annuity  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Lancaster. 
The  issue  of  John  of  Gaunt  reigned  in  Spain  for 
many  generations. 

Encouraged  by  the  absence  of  the  duke  with  ao 
many  choice  warriors,  the  French  determined  to 
invade  England.  Never  had  that  nation  made  such 
mighty  preparations.  Upward  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  including  nearly  all  the  chivalry  of  France, 
were  encamped  in  Flanders,  and  an  immeaae  fleet 
lay  in  the  port  of  Sluys  ready  to  cany  them  OTor. 
This  fleet  was  composed  of  ships  collected  in  all 
maritime  countries  from  Cadiz  to  Dantaic.  Charles 
VL,  who  determined  to  take  a  part  in  the  expedi- 
tion, went  to  Sluys,  and  even  embarked;  but  this 
young  king  was  entirely  in  the  power  of  his  in- 
triguing and  turbulent  uncles,  who  seem  to  ha%'e 
determined  (not  unwisely,  perhaps)  that  the  expe- 
dition should  not  take  place.  There  were  other 
impediments  and  causes  of  delay,  and  in  the  end 
the  army  was  disbanded.  The  fleet  was  dispersed 
by  a  tempest^  and  many  of  the  ships  were  taken  by 
the  English.  The  expenses  incurred  by  France  in 
these  preparations  were  enormous,  and  ground  the 
people  who  had  to  pay  them  to  the  very  dust.  That 
country  indeed  was  so  exhausted  by  the  outlay  that 
there  was  no  fear  of  its  making  any  such  great  at^ 
tempt  for  many  years  to  come. 

Richard  gained  no  increase  of  comfort  by  the  ab- 
sence of  Lancaster,  whose  younger  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  flu*  harsher  than  Joha  of 
Gaunt  had  e?er  been.  At  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  month  of  October,  the  Duke  of  Gk>u- 
cester  headed  an  opposition  which  determined  to 
drive  Richard's  favorites,  De  la  Pole  and  De  Vere, 
from  office.  They  began  with  De  la  Pole,  who, 
»  Froiwart.— Wtliingham.— Knyghton.— Rot.  Pari.— Rjraier 
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niter  ff  widbk'  fftteitipt  lb  saine  Itrm,  "v^ai  diftmiBS^d.^ 
After  his  expalsion,  the  CommonB  fmpeached  hinl 
of  h^li'cttoi«8  Urn}  thS^d^m^auets;  and  he'wto  sen- 
tenced tor  pajT  A  heHty  fine  and  to  be  irrifn^isbned. 
G)ettee«t€^  an<l-hitf"|iarty  tfaeni  said. that  no  good 
gvrerttmetit  eottid'  be  expected  nntil  a*  permanent 
esuncU  -WAB  chosen  by  FVkrHafftient  to  reform  the 
fltate  of  Hi^  nation^— a  cOiinHl  like  thotoe  nvhkh  had 
teen  appbinted  in  the  reigns  of  John,  Henry  lit., 
and  EdWarfl  11.  '  Richard  said  he  wbuld  noTer 
consent  tb  any  such  meaftui'e,  and  threatened  to 
(iissoire  the  Parfiainent.  Thd  CommDnsthen  coolly 
prodnced  th6  Sttitute '  by  Y^hich  £dward  II.  hi^ 
i>een  deposed ;  and  while  he  was  agitated  by  this 
flign'ificant  hint,  one  of  the  lords  reminded  him  that 
his  Kfe  wonld  be  in  dangiBr  if  he  persisted  in  his  re- 
fosal.  Upon  this  Kichard  yielded,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  substantially  Tested  for  a  year  in  the 
hands  of  efeten  commissioners,  bishops  and  peers, 
to  whoia  were  added  the  three  great  officers  of  the 
crown.  At  the  head  of  all  was  placed  his  uncle 
Gloucester,  whom  from  that  moment  he  hated  with 
an  intensity  which  seems  almost  incompatible  with 
his  light,  frivolous  character.' 

The  king  was  now  twenty  years  of  age,  but  he 
was  reduced  to  as  mere  a  cipher  as  when  he  was 
bat  eleven.  In  the  month  of  August  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  1367,  acting  under  the  advice  of  De  la 
Pole  and  Tresilian,  the  chief  justice,  he  assembled 
a  conneil  at  Nottingham,  and  submitted  to  some  of 
the  judges  who  attended  it  this  question — whether 
tbe  commission  of  government  appointed  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  approved  of  under  his  own  seal,  were 
legal  or  iliegnl  ?  These  judges  certified  under  their 
hands  and  seals  that  the  commission  was  illegal,  and 
that  an  those  who  introduced  the  measure  were 
liable  to  capital  punishment ;  that  all  who  supported 
it  were  by  that  act  guilty  of  high  treason  ;  and  in 
short,  that  both  lords  and  commons  were  traitors. 
On  the  11th  of  November  following,  the  king,  who 
had  returned  to  London,  and  who  seems  thus  early 
to  ha?e  formed  the  absurd  ideai  of  governing  the 
conntry  by  a  junta  or  council  of  his  own  choosing, 
was  alarmed  by  the  intelligence  that  his  uncle  Glou- 
cester and  the  earls  of  Arnndel  and  Nottingham, 
the  constable  admiral,  and  marshal  of  England,  were 
approaching  the  capital  with  forty  thousand  men. 
The  decision  of  the  judges  had  been  kept  secret, 
but  one  of  the  number  betrayed  it  to  a  friend  of 
Uk>nce8ter.  As  soon  as  Richard's  cousin,  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  Lancaster's  son  and  heir,  learned  the 
approach  of  his  uncle  of  Gloucester,  he  quitted  the 
conrt  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  went  to  Waltham 
Cross,  and  there  joined  him.  The  members  of  the 
Council  of  Eleven  were  there  already.  On  Sunday 
ihe  17th  of  November  the  duke  entered  London 
with  an  irresistible  force,  and  **  appealed  "  of  treason 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  De  Vere,  now  Duke  of  Ire- 
land, De  hi  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  Robert  Tresilian, 
chief  justice,  and   Sir  Nicholas  Brember,  knight, 

^  According  to  Knjghton,  when  Richard  first  received  the  meuaire 
«f  ParhuMnt,  r«4o«stiiif  that  De  Ik  Pol«,  Earl  of  Sullblk  nd  cban- 
ttltor,  migbt  bt  rutoiod,  ho  replied  with  boyiah  potulaaod,  that  ho 
voQid  not  for  thtm  remove  the  meanest  scollion  from  his  kitchen 
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$tti6  lohl'  mayor  of  Lohdon .  The  fCLvbrites '  instan t» 
ly  tdok  to  flight.  De  hi  Pole,  the  condemned  chaii- 
cellor,  wHd  had  returned  to  court,  and  seemed 
deader  thhn  ever  to  his  master,  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing France,  where  he  died  SQon  after ;  De  Vere, 
the  Duke  of  Ireland,  got  to  the  borders  of  "Wales, 
where  he  received  royal  tetters  authorizing  him  to 
raise  an  army^  and  begin  a  civil  war.  He  collected 
a  few  thousand  men*  but  was  met  on  the  baokf  of 
the  Isis,  hear  Radcot,  and  thoroughly  defeated  by 
Gloucester  and  Henry  of  Bolingbroke.  He  then 
fled  to  Ireland,  and  afterward  to  Holland,  where  he 
died  about  four  years  after.  The  Archbishop  of 
York  wtfs  seized  in  the  north,  but  was  allowed  to 
escape  by  the  people  :  he  also  finished  his  days  not 
long  after,  in  the  humble  condition  of  a  parish  priest 
in  Flanders.  Tresilian  and  Brember  remained  con- 
cealed in  or  about  London.  After  the  defeat  of  his 
army  under  De  Vere,  Richard,  who  was  only  cour- 
ageous by  fits  and  starts,  lost  all  heart,  and  retired 
into  the  Tower,  His  uncle  Gloucester,  who  be- 
lieved on  pretty  good  grounds  that  the  king  and  the 
favorites  had  intended  to  arrest  him  secretly  and 
put  him  to  death,  showed  little  mercy.  He  drove 
every  friend  of  Richard,  even  down  to  his  confessor, 
away  from  the  court,  and  threw  some  ten  or  twelve 
of  them  into  prison.  The  ♦*  wondei*ful  Parliament,** 
which  met  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1388,  car- 
ried out  the  impeachments  he  had  made,  and  gave 
him  their  full  support.  The  five  obnoxious  counsel- 
ors were  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  their  prop- 
erty was  confiscated,  and  Tresilian  and  Brember,  the 
mayor,  who  were  discovered,  were  executed,  to  the 
joy  of  the  people. 

With  the  cause  of  Brember*s  great  unpopularity 
we  are  not  acquainted ;  but  the  chief  justice  had 
made  himself  odious  by  his  *« bloody  circuit"  against 
the  peasants  who  hud  been  engaged  in  the  insurrec- 
tion. The  judges  who  had  signed  and  sealed  the 
answer  at  Nottingham  were  next  impeached.  Their 
only  plea  was,  that  they  had  acted  under  terror  of 
the  king  and  the  favorites  :  they  were  capitally  con- 
victed ;  but  the  bishops  interceded  in  their  behalf, 
and,  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  scaffold,  they  were 
sent  into  exile  for  life  to  Ireland.  Blake,  however, 
who  had  drawn  up  the  questions  at  Nottingham, 
was  executed,  and  so  was  Usk,  who  had  been  se- 
cretly appointed  under-sheriff  to  seize  the  person  of 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  The  king^s  confessor, 
who  swore  that  no  threats  had  been  used  with  the 
judges  at  Nottingham,  was  also  condemned  to  exile 
in  Ireland.  It  was  hoped  that  the  shedding  of 
blood  wouM  stop  here,  but  such  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  Gloucester.  After  the  Easter  recess  he  im- 
peached four  knights,  and  these  unfortunate  men 
were  all  convicted  and  executed.  Of  these,  the 
fate  of  Sir  Simon  Burley  excited  most  sympathy : 
he  had  been  the  much-esteemed  friend  of  Edward 
IIT.  and  the-  Black  Prince ;  he  had  acted  as  guar* 
dian  to  Richard ;  had  negotiated  his  marriage ;  and 
was  tenderly  loved  both  by  the  king  and  the  queen. 
Richard  was  not  so  base  as  to  abandon  this  wortliy 
knight  without  making  an  effort;  but  his  uncle 
Gloucester  told  him  that  his  keeping  the  crown 
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kr*  He  ^ppdiieted  kia  bcotbac  Gioncwtor  hbA  the  1 
Dobles  of  hi«  pwty  W  court,  wh9re  an  aifeoliiig 
r«coociiiiiti€D  took  place,  the  kiag  playiog  bk  part 
80  abiy  tbal^  nobo^  seeiMp  to  have  doubted  the  aii- 
cerity  with  whicb  he  embraced  hia  <*  dear  uocla  " 
Ulouceater.  The  dul^e  was  readmitted  into* the 
oottncU;  Lancaster  was  created  Duke  of  Aquitame 
lor  iife,^  and  intruatad  with  the  negotiation  ef-  a 
peace  with  Franoot  the  Parliaineat  voting  a  libeval 
•am  to  deft-ay.  his  expenses  at  a  sort  of  ccngress 
held  at  Amiens.  Hostilities  had  been  suspended 
by  a  succession  of  armistices,  and  in  1394  a  truce 
was  concluded  for  four  years.  This  truce  also 
embraced  Scotland,  the  king  of  which  country, 
Robert  II.,  had  died  the  19th  of  April,  1390,  leaving 
the  crown  to  his  eldest  son,  John,  Earl  cf  Carrick, 
who  took  the  name  of  Robert  III.' 

A.D.  1394.  After  the  death  of  the  good  Queen 
Anne,  which  happened  at  Shene,  on  Whit  Sunday, 
the  king  collected  a  considerable  army,  and  crossed 
over  to  Ireland,  where  the  native  chiefs  had  been 
for  some  time  making  head  against  their  English 
oppressors,  and  where  some  of  the  English  them- 
sehes  had  revolted.  This  campaign  was  a  blood- 
less ooe:  the  Irish  chiefs  submitted;  Richard  en- 
tertained them  with  great  magnificence,  knighted 
0ome  of  them,  and,  after  spending  a  winter  in  the 
country,  and  redressing  some  abuses,  he  returned 
home,  and  was  well  received  by  his  subjects. 
Ahhough  the  council  was  divided  on  the  matter, 
Richard  at  last  decided  on  contractuaga  matrimonial 
alliance  with  France  ;  and  in  the  month  of  October, 
1396,  he  passed  over  to  the  continent,  and  married 
Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Charles  VI. — a  princess, 
a  miracle  of  beauty  and  of  wit,  according  to  Frois- 
sart,  but  who  was  little  more  than  seven  years  old. 
The  blessing  of  a  peace,  or  at  least  of  a  truce,  for 
twen^-five  years,  was  the  consequence  of  this 
ooioo,  and  yet  the  marriage  was  decidedly  UDpop- 
alar  in  England.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  had 
always  opposed  it ;  and  the  people,  whose  favor  he 
bad  never  forfeited,  now  considered  him  in  the 
light  of  a  champion  for  the  national  honor.  <*  Our 
Edwards,"  said  the  duke,  **  struck  terror  to  the 
heart  of  Paris,  but  under  Richard  we  court  their 
tlljance,  and  tremble  at  the  French  even  in  Lon- 
don." It  is  said  that  the  duke's  declamations  were 
the  more  vehement,  because  he  suspected  what 
would  follow  to  himself;  and  it  is  certain  that 
Richard  asked  assistance  from  Charles  VI.,  to  be 
given  in  case  of  need,  and  that  this  alliance  with 
France  gave  htm  courage  to  undertake  a  scheme 
which  his  deep  revenge  had  nourished  for  many 
years.  The  year  after  his  marriage,  in  the  month 
of  July,  Richard  struck  his  blow  with  consummate 
treachery ;  after  entertaining  him  at  dinner,  in  his 
usual  bland  manner,  he  arrested  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick. Two  days  after  be  craftily  induced  the 
primate  to  bring  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Arvndel, 

'  Thii  i|;Tmiit  WM  inbBcqtiently  recalled. 

*  Th«  aaiM  popolar  yrajodiM  afaintt  tbe  nmia  of  J«lin,  ftt  I«tti  Ibr 
*  Uog:,  which  w«  hare  Men  diaplajred  by  tli«  Eagliah  fuUowtn  of  Wat 
Tyler,  was  also  entertainod  al  this  time  bj  the  Scot*.  It  is  commonly 
tNeed  to  the  anfbrtunato  rolgna  of  Juhn  of  England,  John  of  France, 
ud  iuho  BaUdb 


ta '  ^  fraendly  conforenoe  ; '  andt  then  Anmdel  Wtis 
arrested^  HeOdad  Ibus  «gQt'  two  of  his  victims :  to 
eotnip  the- third, 'ilBd'thb> greatest  elatl.  he>weint 
•with  »  gay  cottipany  to  Fleshy  Casde,  in  Esset, 
where  his  uneAe  Gtoucester  w«b  residing  with' h4s 
famify*  :Thn .  duke,*  su^ieeting  no  oiiischief,  canle 
ovt,  with  ^U  his  household,  to  meet' the  rey^  guest, 
and,  while  Richard  entertalined  the 'duchess  With 
friendly  discourse^  GlouceBter  •  was  seieed  by  tbe 
earl  marshal,  carried  with  breathless  speed  to  the 
river,  put  on  board  ship,  and  conveyed  to  the  castle 
of  Calais.  A  report  ran  that  the  duke  was  mur- 
dered: to  quiet  the  agitation,  Richard  issued  a 
proclamation  stating  that  the  recent  arrests  had 
been  made  by  the  assent  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
crown,  and  with  the  knowledge  and  approbation  of 
his  uncles  of  Lancaster  and  York,  and  his  cousin 
Henry,  Enrl  of  Derby.* 

A  few  days  sfter  Ricfasrd  went  to  Nottingham 
Castle,  and  there,  taking  his  uncles  Lancaster  and 
York,  and  his  'cousin  Henr^',  by  surprise,  he  made 
diem,  with  other  noblemen,  put  their  seals  to  a 
parchment,  by  which  Gloucester,  Arunde4,  and 
Warwick  were  "  appealed  "  ef  treason  in  the  same 
manner  that  they  (with  Henry  of  Bolingbroke 
among  them)  had  appealed  the  king's  favorites  ten 
years  before.  A  paiiiament  was  then  summoned 
to  try  the  three  traitors,  for  so  they  were  now  called 
by  men,  like  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  who  had  been 
partakers  in  ail  their  acts,  and  by  others  who  had 
supported  them  in  their  boldest  measures.  These 
men  can  only  escape  the  suspicion  of  being  a  set  of 
fickle  and  unprincipled  scoundrels  by  our  admitting 
that  many  circumstances  remain  untold;  and  in- 
deed the  contempomry  accounts  of  the  transaction 
are  unususUy  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  One  great 
key  to  the  secret  might  be  found  m  the  terror 
inspured  by  Richard's  masterly  craft  snd  his  display 
of  military  force.  On  the  1 7th  of  September,  he 
went  to  Parliament,  with  six  hundred  raen-at  arms 
wearing  his  livery,  and  a  body-guard  of  choice  arch- 
ers. The  Commons,  who  had  received  their  lesson, 
began  by  impeaching  Thomas  Arundel,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  of  high  treason.  Fearing  the  pri- 
mate's eloquence,  Richard  artfully  prevented  his 
attending  in  the  Lords,  and  he  was,  at  the  king's 
will,  banished  for  life.  On  the  following  day  his 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  offered  to  prove 
his  innocence  by  wager  of  battle,  who  challenged  a 
trial  by  jury,  and  who  at  last  pleaded  a  general  and 
particular  pardon,  was  condemned  and  immediately 
beheaded  on  Tower  HiU.  On  the  dlst  of  Septem- 
ber, a  writ  was  nsued  to  the  earl  marshal,  governor 
of  Cahiis,  commanding  him  to  bring  the  body  of  his 
prisoner,  the  Duke  of  Oloncester,  before  the  king 
in  parliament,  that  he  might  answer  to  the  Lords, 
who  had  appealed  him  of  treason.  On  the  24th 
(and  three  days  were  probably  then  scarcely  enough 
for  a  king's  messenger  to  travel  to  Calais  and  back) 
an  answer  was  returned  to  the  Lords,  that  the  earl 
nuirshal  could  not  produce. the  duke,  for  that  he, 
being  in  custody  in  the  kind's  prison  in  Calais,  had 
died  there.     This  Parliament,  which  was  assembled 
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to  praeiiTO  hU  deitb«'cared  tittle'  Immk^  fcai  idisd^ 
nod  mmd»  no  inqwrioBi  TfaoLoviA  appeUMtto^do* 
ni«ndod  judgviont;  the  CoHliDofie  dopMiAtd  iheir 
ctoioMidf  a«d  tho  dead  duiOB  irae  deelsred  to  te  A 
ttfftitor^  aod efl  hid  properly  waaeonfiMaied  to-  dw 
krag«  On  the  next  day  »  doewiient,  -  pnipoiting  fie 
be  Giottcester'a  ooftfeaaioii  taken  by  Bit  WilKam 
iliekhil),  one  of  tiie  juetioBe  who  had  beea  sentormr 
to  Calais  in  the  preoediiif;  month  far  that  aofo  |nip- 
poae,  at  was  pr^«nded,  waa  prodnced  and  read. in 
partiaaieot.^  Oa  the  28th,  Okmceatef'a'friend;  the 
Earl  of  War«riek,  waa  brought  before  the  bar  of  the 
Hoiiee:  the  earl  pleaded  gniky,  bvt  hia  aenteaee 
waa  oemiiuted  into  perpetual  impriaonBoeat  in  the 
Xale  of  Man.  In  paasing  aentence  om  theae  nobles, 
there  were  many  who  condemned  themaehrea*  The 
Dttke  of  York,  the  fiiahop  of  Windieaterv  and  So- 
Richard  Scroop  had  been  membeva  of  tiie  Com- 
miaaion  of  £leven ;  the  Earl  of  Derby  and .  the 
£ari  of  Nottingham  had  been  two  out  of  the  five 
who  entered  London  in  arms  and  appealed  the 
favoritea  of  treaaon.  After  tiieir  ivcent  experience 
of  the  king,  nothing  but  fatuity  could  nmke  them 
repoae  confidence  in  any  of  his  asavurances,  er  in  the 
ateadineas  of  Parliament ;  but  for  want  of  ^any  better 
aecuri^,  they  extracted  from  Richard  a  declaration 
of  their  own  innocence  in  regard  to  all  past  tranaac^ 
tiona.  Thia  declaration  waa  made  in  full  parliament. 
After  thia  the  king,  who  waa  Tory  food  of -high- 
sonnding  titlea,  and  a  great  conferrer  of  them^  made 
several  {Nvmotiooa  of  hia  noblea.  Among  theae,  hm 
cousin  Henry  Bolingbroke  was  created  Duke  of 
Hereford ;  Mowbray,  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Duke 
of  Norfolk ;  and  the  king'a  half-brother,  John  Hol- 
land, who  had  committed  the  murder  at  York,  waa 
made  Duke  of  Exeter.' 

Gk)uce8ter'B  »*  wonderful" parlkmieDt  of  1386  had 
taken  an  oath  that  nothing  there  passed  into  law 
ahoukl  be  changed  or  abrogated ;  end  now  the  very 
same  men,  with  a  few  exceptiooa,  took  the  same 
oath  to  the  deciaiona  of  the  preaent  parliament, 
which  undid  all  that  was  then  done.  The  anawera 
of  the  judgea  to  the  questions  put  at  Nottingham, 
which  had  then  been  punished  as  acts  of  high  trea- 
eon,  were  now  pronounced  to  be  just  and  legal.  It 
waa  declared  high  treaaon  to  attempt  to  appeal  or 
overturn  any  j.odgment  now  passed ;  and  the  issue 
male  of  all  the  persona  who  had  been  condemned 
.were  declared  forever  incapable  of  Bitting  in  parlia- 
ment or  hokiing  office  in  council.  «« These  violent 
ordinances,  aa  if  the  precedent  th^  were  then  over- 
turning had  not  ahielded  its^f  with  the  same  sanc- 
tion, were  awom  toby  Parfiaraent  upon  the  cross  of 
Canterbury,  and  confirmed  by  a  national  oath,  with 
the  penalty  of  excommnnioatroa  denouaoed  against 
its  infringers.  Of  those  recorded  to  have  bound 
themselves  by  the  adjuration  to  Richard,  far  the 
greater  part  had  touched  the  same  relics  for  Olou- 

1  Rickhill  saw  the  duke  alive,  at  Calais,  on  the  7th  cf  September. 
The  real  object  of  hie  mission,  and  the  real  circamstancea  of  Gloacfts- 
t«r*a  death,  are  iavolTed  in  a  njwt»Ty  never  likely  to  be  cleared  up. 
Bat  itaeema  that  the  nai  venal  impreaaion,  not  only  in  England  bat 
also  on  the  continent,  waa  correct,  and  that  he  was  secretly  murdered, 
and  in  a  manner  not  to  disllgtire  the  corpse,  which  was  afterward  de- 
lirared  to  his  family  .  «  Rot*  Part.— Froiss.— Kny^hl. 


and  Af^aM  te»yeaas  baftm^  aod  twe  f^ttB 
afterward  aware  lallegiancB  to  Henry  of  Lancaa- 
ter."^  Befon  dua  obaeqoioM  PatKaMeat  aepan^ 
todt ifeaat the dangeitna  precedent etf* giakiting  tM 
king,  aaubaidyf  far  tiftf  upea  weal  ;>  aad'a  eomaua* 
aion  waa  granted  £sr  twelve  peferaand  aix-comnMNi- 
en,-  '»ali  peiaoda  well  affeotod  te  tha  kfng,*^  to  Ml 
aifter  the  diasoMtion)  and  examine  laad  diaftennifli 
cavlkiiimatterBtaatothefDAdaldaeearM*.  Thefte 
eightetmeommiaaioaen  uaurped  the*  entira  rigfati 
of  the  legialatnres  they  imposed  %  perpetaal  oath 
on  prelaSei  smd  loida,  to  be  taken  befbre  eblBioio| 
poaaeaaBon  of  tiieir-  estates,  that  they  would  main* 
lain  the  statutes  aod  ordinances  made  by  th»  Par^ 
hAment,  or  afterward  by  the  lords  and  iinigfaCs,  hav- 
ing power  committed  to  them  fay  the  aaaaefaad 
they  declared  it  to  be  high  treeaon  te  diaobey  any 
of  their  ordinimcea.  Thna,  with  the  vote  of  a  rev* 
eau^  for  tifo,  and  with  the  power  of  parliameai 
nocorioualy  uaurped  by  a  junto  .of  hia  creatures, 
Richard  waa  ndt  likely  soon  to  meet  hia  people 
again,  and  he  became  aa  absolute  as  he  could  wish. 
Some  people,  admitting  the  foUiea  and  extncvagancss 
of  this  king,  profess  to  be  blind  to  any  serkms  state 
crime  in  htm  that  can  juatily  the  ooetempt  and 
hatred  in  which  he  waa  held  by  hia  aubjecta;  bat 
we  think  that  the  feW  preceding  hnee  are  aafficient 
to  clear  their  vision  in  this  respect. 

Richard  was  elated  with  his  sueceaa«  aod  he  ^ 
ried  in  his  dissimulation,  which  he  fondly  hoped 
had  overthrown  all  opposition.  He  began  to  reiga 
much  more  fiercely  than  before.  **In  those  days,'* 
aaya  Froissart,  ••there  waa  none  ao  great  in  Eng- 
land-  that  durat  apeak  agatnat  anything  that  the  king 
did.  He  had  a  council  suitable  to  hia  fancies,  wlw 
exhorted  him  to  do  what  he  Ust:  he  kept  in  bii 
wagea  ten  thouaand  arofaera,  who  watched  over 
him  day  and  night."  Thia  high  and  abaohite  besr> 
ing  waa,  however,  of  abort  duration.  The  people, 
a  share  of  whose  attachment  or  respect  had  beea 
preserved  by  Gloucester  even  in  his  worst  momenti, 
because  he  always  showed  a  concern  for  the  pnUic 
interest,  were  soon  disgusted  widi  Richard,  whs 
appeared  only  te  crave  power  and  money  that  be 
might  lavish  them  on  his  minione  and  indulge  him- 
self in  an  indolent  and  luxurious  4ife.  His  grand* 
father,  Edward  III.,  had  maintained  a  magnificeat 
court ;  but  his  was  a  homely  affair  compared  to  diet 
kept  by  Richard.  Never  had  the  nation  aeen-Hior 
did  it  aee  for  long  after — auch  gorgeouaneaa  in  fiir- 
niture  and  apparel,  auch  pageanta,  auch  feaating,  and 
auch  Apicinn  extravagance  and  delicacy  in  repasts. 
Putting  ande  the  tailors,  the  drapers,  and  the  hosti 
of  servants,  all  clad  in  costly  liveries,  Richard's  cooks 
and  adjutants  of  the  kitchen  alone  formed  a  little  army. 
In  some  respects  hia  taste  and  magnificence  might 
have  benefited  the  nation,  but  they  were  carried  ts 
excess,  and  the  spectators  of  his  riotous  living  werr 
but  too  often  a  beggared  and  a  starving  people. 

A  general  nmrmnr  was  soon  raised  against  the 
kto  Parliament:  people  said  that  it  had  not  beea 
freely  chosen ;  that  it  had  with  bad  faith  and  bar* 
barity  revoked  former  pardons  and  connived  at  il!«- 
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gpl emaktmn  Ihat khad beoia |Nirftft# the elwme* 
fU  MBpuQi^  of  tUb  joiuriftrerB  of  Ototolor;  «tid 
th«(  il  faa^^miMod  the  king  in  ^mOtaying  the  nbor* 
litt  of  tiM  IsiBgdotib  Mattora  w«re  approachiiig 
Uiift  BtBtewbon.  tk»  nrotual  dntrasts  of  two  groat 
QohloaieDr  «]rI<  the  loan  tbmjr  both  enteituBed  of 
Che  cmmhig  wid  vindiotm  Bpmt  of  the  king,  hnr* 
md  on  the  fcatastvophe.  Heniyof  Bolingbroke,BO^ 
Duke  of  Hereford,  and  Mofwbniy^  now  Dnke  of  Nor*- 
loik,  were  the  only  two  that  remained  of  the  five 
appellants  of  1336.  To  att  outward  appearanee 
they  enjoyed  the  faror  ahd  confidence  of  the  king; 
but  they  both  knew  that  tiieir  original  Bin  had  never 
been  forgiven.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who,  much 
to  his  honor,  had  shown  a  reluctance  to  join  in  the 
proseeutioo  of  his  former  fi^ends,  seems  to  have 
been  the  more  alarmed  or  the  more  communicative 
of  the  two.  Overtaking  the  Duke  of  Hereford,  who 
was  riding  on  the  road  between  Windsor  and  Lon- 
don, in  the  naonth  of  December*  during  the  recess 
of  Parliament,  Mowbray  said,  •*  We  are  about  to 
be  ruined."  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  asked,  »«For 
what?*'  and  Mowbray  said,  «'  For  the  aibir  of  Rad- 
cot  bridge."  ^^How  can  that  be  after  his  pardbn 
sad  declaration  in  parUament?"  •'He  will  annul 
that  pardon,"  said  Mowbray,  •«  and  our  fate  will  be 
like  that  of  others  before  us.  It  is  a  marvelous  and 
treacherous  world  this  we  live  in !"  And  then  he 
went  on  to  assure  Hereford  (what  must  have  been 
aanecessary)  that  there  was  no  trust  to  be  put  in 
Richard's  promises  or  oaths^  or  demonstrations  of 
alectkm,  and  that  he  knew  of  a  certainty  that  he 
and  his  mioions  were  then  compassing  the  deaths 
of  the  dukes  of  Lancaster,  Hereford,  Albemarle, 
and  Eieter,  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  and  of  himself. 
Henry  then  said,  *«  If  such  be  the  case,  we  can  never 
trast  them;"  to  which  Mowbray  rejoined,  ««So  it 
n,  and  though  they  may  not  be  able  to  do  it  now, 
they  wiU  contrive  to  destroy  us  in  our  houses  ten 
years  hence." ' 

This  reign,  as  abounding  in  dark  and  treacherous 
transactions,  is  rich  in  historical  doubts.  It  is  not 
cfear  how  this  conversation  was  reported  to  Rich- 
srd,  but  the  damning  suspicion  rests  upon  Henry 
of  Bolingbroke.  When  Parliament  met  after  the 
recen,  in  the  month  of  January,  1398,  Hereford 
was  called  upon  by  the  king  to  relate  what  had 
passed  between  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  himself, 
and  then  Hereford  rose  and  presented  in  writing 
die  whole  of  the  conversation  as  we  have  related  it. 
Norfolk  did  not  attend  in  parliament,  but  he  surren- 
dered on  proclamation,  called  Henry  of  Lancaster 
a  liar  and  false  traitor,  and  threw  down  his  gauntlet. 
Richard  ordered  both  parties  into  custody,  and  in- 
stead of  snbmitting  the  case  to  Parliament,  referred 
it  to  a  court  of  chivalry,  which,  after  many  debiys, 
awarded  that  wager  of  battle  should  be  joined  at 
Coventry  on  the  16th  of  September.  As  the  time 
W^oached  Richard  was  heard  to  say,  *•  Now  I  shall 
^ve  peace  from  henceforward;"  but,  on  the  ap- 
pointed day,  when  the  combatants  were  in  the  lists, 
Vkd  had  couched  their  lances,  throwing  down  his 

*  Rot.  Pari.— This  is  the  aocuttnt  which  Harsford  gars  in  Parlia- 
ment. 
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Waitfeor  hetweett^bitej  he^iook' tfa«  haMB  ittlo>  hia 
ewiF  handa*  After  consulting  with  the*  cdmmittee 
of  PartisflMOt-^*liie  base  eighteen  (who  had  }tist 
been  appointed)^*- to -the  surprise  and  bSwUdet- 
■sentt)f  aM  men,  heeendemoed  Hetefbrd  to  banish^ 
ment  for  ten  years,  and  Norfolk  lor  life.  Hereford, 
apphrently  confldent  in  hia  abilities  and  many  re- 
sonroesv  went  no  foither  timn  France:  Norfdk 
made  a  pilgrimage  to- Jerusalem,  and  not  long  after 
died  broken-hearted  at  Venice.  €hi  the  death  vi 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  which  happened  aboot  tkree 
months  after  the  exile  of  his  son  Hereford,  Richard 
seised  hi»  immense  estates  and  kept  them,  notwith- 
standing his  having,  before  his  departure  out  of  Eng- 
land, granted  letters  patent  to  Hereford,  permitting 
him  to  appoint  attorneys  to  represent  him  and  take 
possession  of  his  lavirful  inheritance.^  The  illegality 
and  dishonor  of  this  proceeding  did  not  prevent  the 
court  lawyers  from  justifying  it.  But  now  there 
was  no  law  in  the  land  exeept  what  proceeded  from 
the  will  of  Richard,  who,  after  rklding  himself,  an 
he  fancied,  forever,  of  the  two  great  peers  whom 
he  feared  and  hated,  set  no  limits  to  his  despotiBttt. 
He  raised  money  by  forced  loans ;  he  coerced  the 
judges,  and  in  order  to  obtain  fines  he  outlawed  ^v- 
enteen  counties  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  alleging 
that  they  had  favored  his  enemies  in  the  affair  of 
Radcot  bridge.  He  was<told  by  some  friends  that 
the  country  was  in  a  ferment,  and  that  plots  and 
conspiracies  were  forming  against  him ;  but  the  in- 
fatuated man  treated  them  with  contempt,  and  chose 
this  very  moment  for  leaving  England.  In  the  end 
of  the  month  of  May,  1399,  he  sailed  from  Milford 
Haven  with  a  splendid  fleet,  whfeh,  however,  con- 
veyed more  courtiers  and  parasites  than  good  sol^ 
diers.  After  some  delay  he  took  the  field  against 
the  Irish  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  a  fortnight  after, 
his  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Hereford,  landed  at  Raven- 
spur  in  Yorkshire.  The  duke  had  not  escaped 
from  France  without  difficulty,  and  all  the  retinue 
he  brought  with  him  consisted  of  the  exiled  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  son  of  the  kite  Earl  of 
Arundel,  fifteen  knights  and  men-at-arms,  and  a  few 
servants. 

But  the  wily  Henry  was  strong  in  the  affections 
of  the  people :  he  knew  by  the  grief  shown  when 
he  set  out  on  his  exile  that  many  thousands  wouM 
be  ghtd  to  see  him  back;  and  both  he  and  the 
archbishop  had  many  persona]  friends  among  the 
nobles.  As  soon  as  he  landed,  he  was  Joined  by 
the  great  earls  of  Northumbeiiand  and  Westmore- 
land ;  and  as  he  declared  that  he  only  came  for  his 
right,  or  for  the  estates  belonging  to  his  fother,  he 
was  speedily  reinforced  by  many  who  did  not  fore- 
see, and  who,  at  that  stage,  would  not  have  approved 
his  full  and  daring  scheme.  He  marched  with  won- 
derful rapidity  toward  the  capital,  and  arrived  there 
at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men.  His  uncle,  the 
Duke  of  York,  having  no  confidence  in  the  Lon- 
doners, quitted  the  city  before  his  approach,  and«  as 
regent  of  the  kingdom  during  Richard's  absence, 
raised  the  royal  standard  at  St.  Albans.  The  Lon- 
doners received  Hereford  as  a  deliverer,  and  still 
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f«urtker  strengthened  his  armDr.  A  general  panic 
preTailed  amoag  the  creatures  oC  Ili<^ardt  aome  of 
whom  shut  themselres  up  in  Bristol  Castle.  The 
Duke  of  York,  with  aoch  forces  as  he  could  collect^ 
moved  toward  the  west,  there  to  await  the  aniral 
of  Richard,  to  whom  messengers  had  been  dis- 
patched. AlVer  staying  a  few  days  in  London, 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke  marched  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  so  rapid  was  his  course  that  he  reached 
the  Severn  on  the  aame  day  as  the  regent.  The 
Duke  of  York  had  discovered  before  this  that  he 
could  place  no  reliance  on  his  troops :  he  was  him- 
self a  Bian  of  no  energy,  and  probably  his  resent- 
ment for  the  murder  of  his  brother  Gloucester 
was  greater  than  bis  afiection  for  his  nephew 
Richard.  Henry  oi  Bolingbroke  was  also  his  neph- 
ew: and  when  he  agreed  to  meet  that  master- 
mind in  a  secret  conference,  the  effect  was  in- 
evitable. York  joined  his  forces  to  those  of 
Henry,  turned  aside  with  him,  and  helped  him 
to  take  Bristol  Castle.  Three  members  of  the 
standing  committee  of  eighteen,  the  Earl  of  Wilt- 
shire, Bussy,  and  Green,  were  found  in  the  castle, 
and  executed,  without  trial,  but  to  the  infinite  joy 
of  the  people,  who  had  clamored  for  their  deaths. 


Henry  then  marohed  toward  Chester,  bnt  York 
stopped  at  Bristol.^ 

For  three  weeks  Rioliard  remained  ignocsnt  of 
all  that  waa  passing.  Contrary  winds,  and  stormt, 
are  made  to  bear  the  blame; of  diis  omksioii,  bat  it 
is  probable  that  some  of  the  messengers  had  proved 
unfaithful.  When  he  received  the  astonndiog  io- 
telligence,  his  first  renuirk  was,  that  he  aorely  re- 
gretted not  having  put  Henry  to  death,  as  he  might 
have  done.  From  D^lin  he  diapatehed  the  £arh 
of  Salisbury  with  part  of  his  forces,  and  then  be 
repaired  himself  to  Waterford,  with  the  intentioa 
of  crossing  over  with  the  rest.  Saliabnry  landed  at 
Conway,  and  was  reinforced  by  the  Welsh;  bat 
the  king  did  not  appear  so  soon  as  waa  expected, 
and  the  earl  was  soon  deserted  by  hie  whole  armj, 
both  Welsh  and  English.  A  few  days  after,  when 
Richard  at  last  arrived  at  Milford  Haven,  he  was 
stunned  by  bad  news  of  every  kind;  and  on  tbe 
second  day  after  his  landing,  the  few  thoosands  of 
troops  which  he  had  brought  with  him  ftrom  Ire- 
land deserted  him  almost  to  a  man.  At  midnight, 
disguised  as  a  priest,  and  accompanied  only  by  his 
two  half-brothers,  Sir  Stephen  Scroop,  bis  chan- 

1  Walnnyham. 


McKTiNa  or  Richard  amd  Bouvobroke  at  Funr  CAaTLC* 
(Richard  !•  dlsgnited  aa  a  Prieil,  and  Bolingbroke  is  reprf>flented  in  mcmming  for  the  death  of  hta  father,  John  of  Gaont-j 

*  From  the  Harleian  MS.  1310,  a  History  of  the  DeposiUon  of  Riehard  ll-,  in  Franch  versa,  iwoferasff  to  be  "oonpoacd  bf  a  Frescb  rntl^ 
mnn  of  mark,  who  was  in  the  suite  of  the  said  king,  with  permission  of  the  King  of  France.**  ••The  severml  illnminations  cuoUined  in  thu 
book,»'  says  a  MS.  note  by  Bishop  Percy,  appended  to  the  Tolama ;  "  are  extremely  valuable  and  curious,  not  only  for  the  exsrt  display  i4 
the  dresses,  ete.  of  the  time,  but  for  the  finished  portraita  of  so  many  ancient  characters  as  are  presented  in  them."  These  interrstinjf  snd 
beautiful  illuminations  are  sixteen  in  number;  oar  copies  of  three  of  them»  which  have  been  carefully  traced  fnan  tbe  ongiaala,  will  txmwy 
some  notion  of  the  style  of  minute  and  high  finish  in  which  they  are  executed.  The  whole  have  been  engraved  in  the  tOth  volooxt  of  (h« 
Archwilogia,  where  the  poem  is  printed  with  an  Bnglish  translation,  and  ample  explanalory  notes,  by  the  Rev.  John  Webb,  M.A.,  FA  S.. 
Rector  of  Tretire,  in  Herefurdahira ;  pp.  MS3 
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concise  and  obvious  one ;  but  in  his  »*  abundant  cau- 
tion, and  to  remove  all  scruple,"  he  determined  to 
prop  himself  with  all  sorts  of  devices,  and  to  heap 
title  upon  title.     Of  these  accumulated  oretenBiofs^ 


the  lawyers  were  gratified,  and  possibly  some  deli- 
cate consciences  were  tranquilized  by  each  of  the 
clauses.  On  Tuesday,  thjB  30th  day  of  September, 
thQ  Pmiiament  having  met  in  Westminster  Hall 


Pasuamkkt  abbbmblbd  for  thk  Dbpobition  op  Ricrabs  II.    HarleiRB  M9. 1319. 
(The  Earl  of  WeitBfiorelaiid  ob  the  right  of  the  Throne ;  the  Earl  of  Northumberlaod  oa  the  left ;  Henrv  of  BolisfbiolM  behind  tiw  Uuer.) 


the  resignation  of  Richard  was  read.  All  tlie  mem- 
bers then  stood  up,  and  signified  their  acceptance 
of  it,  and  a  great  concourse  of  people  outside  the 
hall  shouted  with  joy.  Thirty-three  articles  of  im- 
peachment against  Richard  were  afterward  read, 
and  being  declared  guilty  on  every  charge,  his  dep. 
osition  was  pronounced;  thus  a  deposition  was 
added  to  an  act  of  abdication.  Only  one  voice  was 
raised  in  his  favor,  r  Thomas  Merks,  Bishop  of  Car- 
lisle, spoke  manfully  in  vindication  of  his  character ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  sat  down,  he  was  arrested  and 
removed  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Albans.* 

During  these  proceedings  Henry  remained  seated 
in  his  usual  place  near  to  the  throne,  which  was 
empty,  and  covered  with  a  cloth  of  gold.  As  soon 
as  eight  commissioners  had  proclaimed  the  sentence 
of  deposition,  he  rose,  approached  the  throne,  and 
having  solenmly  crossed  himself,  said,  **  In  the  name 

1  Among  the  many  doabta  that  betet  this  remarkable  part  of  our 
history,  it  is  doubted  whether  Bishop  Merks*  speech  be  not  a  fabricar 

tion. 


of  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  I,  Henry 
of  Lancaster,  challenge  this  realm  of  £nglaDd,  be- 
cause I  am  descended  by  right  line  of  blood  from 
the  good  lord  King  Henry  III.,  and  through  that 
right,  that  God  of  his  fi;race  hath  sent  me,  with  help 
of  my  kiu  and  of  my  friends,  to  recover  it ;  the 
which  realm  was  in  point  to  be  undone  for  default 
of  government  and  undoing  of  the  good  laws.'*  He 
knelt  for  a  few  minutes  in  prayer  on  the  steps,  and 
then  was  seated  on  the  throne  by  the  archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  York.* 

The  history  of  Scotland  during  this  period  is  so 
intermixed  with  that  of  England,  and  has  necessa- 
rily in  consequence  been  so  fully  detailed  in  the 
preceding  narrative,  that  no  further  summary  of  it 
is  required.  The  reign  of  the  meek  and  pious,  but 
feeble-minded  Robert  III.  continued  down  to  the 
date  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  without  furnish- 
ing any  events  beyond  what  have  been  above  re- 
lated. 

1  Rot.  Pari.— Knygiiioo.— Bradj. 
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more  than  ^e  right  of  nommtitiag  one  derk  to  a 
benefico  in  every  chareh.  But  he  and  Innocent  IV. 
are  asserted  to  have,  in  fact,  placed  Italian  priests 
by  their  mandatory  letters  in  all  the  best  benefices 
in  England.  In  the  three  last  years  of  Gregory  IX. 
it  is  said  that  three  hundred  Italians  were  sent  over 
to  this  country  to  be  provided  for  in  the  church. 
It  was  solemnly  stated  by  the  English  envoys  to  the 
Council  of  Lyons  (held  in  1245)  that  Italian  priests 
drew  from  England  at  this  time  snty  or  seventy 
thousand  mariis  every  year — a  sum  greater  than 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  crown.  Nor  did  these 
foreigners  even  spend  their  incomes  in  the  country. 
Most  of  them  continued  to  reside  at  Rome,  or  else- 
where in  Italy,  where,  in  general,  they  held  other 
preferments :  it  is  ailirmed  that  in  some  cases  fifty 
or  sixty  livings  were  accumulated  in  the  possession 
of  one  individual.  At  length  the  universal  right  of 
nomination  to  church  livings  was  asserted  in  plain 
terms  by  Clement  IV.,  in  a  bull  published  in  1266. 
Nor  was  even  this  the  utmost  extent  to  which  the 
claim  was  carried.  By  what  was  called  a  reserva- 
tion, the  Pope  assumed  the  power  of  reserving  to 
himself  the .  next  presentation  to  any  benefice  he 
pleased  which  was  not  at  the  time  vacant;  or,  by 
another  instrument  called  a  provision,  he  at  once 
named  a  person  to  succeed  the  present  incumbent. 
In  this  way  all  the  benefices  in  the  kingdom,  both 
those  that  were  vacant  and  those  that  were  not, 
were  turned  to  account,  and  made  available  in  sat- 
isfying the  herd  of  clamorous  suitors  for  preferment 
and  dependents  on  the  holy  see.  In  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Pope  by  the  king,  the  prelates,  and 
barons  of  England,  in  1246,  complaint  is  made  that 
the  foreigners  upon  whom  livings  were  thus  be- 
stowed not  only  did  not  reside  in  the  country,  nor 
understand  its  language,  but,  even  in  their  absence 
and  incompetency,  appointed  no  substitutes  to  per- 
form their  duties.  In  the  numerous  churches  filled 
by  them,  it  is  declared  there  was  neither  almsgiving 
nor  hospitality,  nor  any  preaching  or  care  of  souls 
whatever.  The  Italians,  it  is  moreover  affirmed, 
were  invested  with  their  livings  without  trouble  or 
charges,  whereas  the  English  were  obliged  to  prose- 
cute their  rights  at  Rome  at  a  great  expense.  The 
letter  also  touches  upon  some  of  the  other  vexatious 
modes  by  which  the  holy  see  labored  to  extend  its 
Ijower  or  to  gratify  its  rapacity,  particularly  the 
great  grievance  of  drawing  all  causes  of  importance 
to  be  heard  and  decided  at  Rome.  This  was  a 
material  part  of  the  scheme  for  bringing  the  civil 
under  subjection  to  the  ecclesiastical  power,  which 
had  been  pursued  with  such  pertinacity  from  the 
time  of  Anselm  and  the  first  Henry.  It  was  also  a 
means  of  drawing  much  wealth  from  the  countiy, 
imd  augmenting  the  ample  stream,  fed  by  multiplied 
contrivances  of  exaction  and  drainage,  that  was  con- 
stantly flowing  thence  into  the  papal  treasury.  The 
ontire  taxation  or  tribute  annually  paid,  under  a 
variety  of  names,  by  England  to  Rome,  must  have 
amounted  to  an  immense  sum.  Gregory  IX.  is 
said  to  have,  io  one  way  and  another,  extracted 
tVom  the  kingdom,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
years,  not  less  than  nine  hundred  and  fifh' thousand 


marks ;  a  sum  which  Mr.  Hallam  estimates  as  equiv- 
alent to  fifteen  millions  at  present.^ 

In  1376,  the  Commons,  in  a  remonstrance  to  the 
king  against  the  intolerable  extortions  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  afl^rmed  that  the  taxes  yearly  paid  to  the 
Pope  out  of  England  amounted  to  five  times  as  much 
as  all  the  taxes  paid  to  the  crown.  A  considerable 
portion,  indeed,  of  the  revenue  thus  extracted  by 
the  Roman  pontiff  was  levied  dn-ectly  from  the 
Olergy  themselves,  in  the  form  of  Peter-pence,  an- 
nates, or  first-fruits,  fees  upon  institution  to  bene- 
fices, etc. ;  but  it  did  not  the  less  on  that  account 
come  ultimately  out  of  the  property  and  industry  of 
the  nation,  llie  church  was  but  the  vast  conduit 
or  instrument  of  suction  by  which  the  money  was 
drawn  from  the  country.  It  is  calculated,  from  a 
statement  of  the  historian  Knyghton,  that  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  annual  revenue 
of  the  church  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  marks,  which 
was  more  than  twelve  times  the  amount  of  the 
whole  civil  revenue  of  the  kingdom  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.*  Very  nearly  one  half  of  the  soil  of 
England  was  at  this  period  in  the  possession  of  the 
church.  At  the  same  time,  as  we  have  seen,  all 
the  richest  benefices  were  in  the  hands  of  foreign- 
ers. Where  a  euro  thus  held  by  a  non-resident 
incumbent  was  served  at  all,  it  was  intrusted  to  a 
curate,  who  appears  to  have  been  usually  paid  at 
the  most  wretched  rate.  In  his  account  of  the 
great  pestilence  of  1349,  Knyghton  observes,  that 
before  that  plague  a  curate  might  have  been  hired 
for  four  or  five  marks  a-year,  or  for  two  marks  and 
his  board;  but  that  so  many  of  the  clergy  were 
swept  away  by  it,  that  for  some  time  afterward  no 
one  was  to  be  had  to  do  duty  for  less  than  twenty 
marks  or  pounds  a-year.  To  remedy  this  evil,  a 
constitution  or  edict  was  published  afew  years  after- 
ward by  the  authority  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, forbidding  any  incumbent  to  give,  or  any  curate 
to  demand,  more  than  one  mark  a-year  above  what 
had  been  given  to  the  curate  of  the  same  church 
before  the  plague. 

The  extensive  and  more  systematic  form  given 
to  the  canon  law  in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  considerably  aided  the  POpe  and  the  church 
in  their  contest  with  the  civil  power.  We  extract 
from  Mr.  Hallam  the  following  summary  of  the  ad- 
ditions made  dnring  this  period  to  the  Decretum  of 
Gratian,  originally  the  great  text-book  of  that  juris- 
prudence.' •»  Gregory  IX.  caused  the  five  books 
of  decretals  to  be  published  by  Raimond  de  Pen- 
nafort  in  1234.  These  consist  almost  entirely  of 
rescripts  issued  by  the  later  popes,  especially  Alex- 
ander III.,  Innocent  III.,  Honorius  III.,  and  Greg- 
ory himself.  They  form  the  most  essential  part  of 
the  canon  law,  the  Decretum  of  Gratian  being  com- 
paratively obsolete.  In  these  books  we  find  a  regu- 
lar and  copious  system  of  jurisprudence,  derived,  in 
a  great  measure,  from  the  civil  law,  but  with  con- 
siderable deviation,  and  possibly  improvement.  Bo- 
niface VIII.  added  a  sixth  part,  thence  called  the 

1  Middle  Ages,  ii.  300.  >  Marp^ienon,  An  cf  Cum.  i.  519. 
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Sext,  it«elf  divided  into  fire  books,  in  the  oatare  of 
a  supplement  to  the  other  five,  of  which  it  follows 
the  arrangement,  and  composed  of  decisions  pro- 
mulgated since  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  IX/' 
•*The  canon  law,"  proceeds  Mr.  Hnllam,  **wa8 
almost  entirely  founded  upon  th6  legislative  author- 
ity of  the  Pope ;  Che  decretals  are  in  fact  but  a  new 
arrangement  of  the  bold  epistles  of  the  most  usurp- 
.  ing  ^pontiffa,  and  especially  of  Innocent  III.,  with 
titles  or  rubrics  comprehending  the  substance  of 
each  in  the  compiler's  language.  The  superiority 
of  ecclesiastical  to  temporal  power,  or,  at  least,  the 
absolute  independence  of  the  former,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sort  of  key-note  which  regulates  every 
passage  in  the  canon  law.  It  is  expressly  declared 
that  subjects  owe  no  allegiance  to  an  excommuni- 
cated lord,  if  after  admonition  he  is  not  reconciled 
to  the  church.  And  the  rubric  prefixed  to  the  dec- 
laration of  Frederick  II.*s  deposition  in  the  Council 
of  Lyons  asserts  that  the  Pope  may  dethrone  the 
emperor  for  lawful  causes.  These  rubrics  to  the 
decretals  are  not  perhaps  of  direct  authority  as  part 
of  the  law ;  but  they  express  its  sense,  so  as  to  be 
fairly  cited  instead  of  it.  By  means  of  her  new 
jurisprudence,  Rome  acquired  in  every  country  a 
pow^erful  body  of  advocates,  who,  though  many  of 
them  were  laymen,  would,  with  the  usual  bigotry 
of  lawyers,  defend  every  pretension  or  abuse  to 
which  their  received  standard  of  authority  gave 
sanction."' 

But  a  still  higher  power  assumed  by  the  popes 
tban  even  that  of  declaring  or  making  the  law,  was 
that  of  dispensing  with  its  strongest  obligations  in 
any  particular  case  at  their  mere  will  and  pleasure. 
The^  assumed  and  exercised  this  power  in  particu- 
lar in  regard  to  the  canonical  impediments  to  mar- 
riage, and  in  regard  to  oaths.  By  the  ancient  laws 
of  the  church,  marriages  were  forbidden  both  be- 
tween bk)od  relations  and  relations  by  affinity 
within  the  seventh  degree.  **  It  was  not  until  the 
twelfth  century,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  **  that  either 
this  or  any  other  established  rules  of  discipline 
were  supposed  liable  to  arbitrary  dispensation;  at 
least  the  stricter  churchmen  had  always  denied  that 
the  Pope  could  infringe  canons,  nor  had  he  asserted 
any  right  to  do  so.  But  Innocent  III.  laid  down 
as  a  maxim,  that  out  of  the  plenitude  of  his  power 
he  might  lawfully  dispense  with  the  law;  and 
accordingly  granted,  among  other  instances  of  this 
prerogative,  dispensations  fi'om  impediments  of  mar- 
riage to  the  Emperor  Otho  IV.  Similar  indul> 
gences  were  given  to  his  successors,  though  they 
did  not  become  usual  for  some  ages.  The  fourth 
Lateran  Council,  in  1215,  removed  a  great  part  of 
the  restraint,  by  permitting  marriages  beyond  the 
fourth  degree,  or  what  we  call  third  cousins ;  and 
dispensations  have  been  made  more  easy,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  they  might  be  converted  into  a 
source  of  profit.  They  served  a  more  important 
purpose,  by  rendering  it  necessary  for  the  princes 
of  Europe,  who  seldom  could  marry  into  one  anoth- 
er's houses  without  transgressing  the  canonical 
limits,  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  court  of  Rome, 
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which*  in  several  instances  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, fulminated  its  censures  against  sovereigns 
who  Jived  without  permission  in  what  was  consid- 
ered an  incestuous  union."^  And  as  uncanonical 
unions  couk!  be  legalized  by  th0  Pope,  so  it  was 
held,  and  equally  to  the  benefit  of  the  holy  see, 
that  any  iJlegitimacy  of  birth  could  be  entirely 
removed  by  the  same  authority.  With  regard  to 
oath,  again,  it  was  expressly  laid  down  as  the  law, 
not  only  that  any  oath  extorted  by  fear  might  be 
annulled  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  but  that  an  oath 
disadvantageous  to  the  church  was  essentially,  and 
from  the  first*  without  any  force,  whether  it  were 
formally  dispensed  with  or  not.  These  convenient 
principles  required  very  little  ingenuity  to  be  so 
applied  as  to  get  rid  of  the  obligation  of  any  oath 
whatever. 

As  in  preceding  ages,  new  monasteries  still  con- 
tinued to  be  founded,  and  additions  to  be  made,  by 
the  gifts  and  bequests  of  the  pious,  to  the  landed 
property  of  the  clergy ;  although  in  England  the 
zeal  which  displayed  itself  in  these  ways  perhaps 
rather  declined  after  the  twelfth  century.  Indeed, 
independently  of  the  restraints  which,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  the  law  now  began  to  place  upon  the 
disposition  to  make  over  estates  to  the  church,  both 
the  motive  and  the  means  of  that  kind  of  Uberality 
were  of  course  diminished  by  the  extent  to  which 
it  had  been  already  carried.  When  the  clergy 
were  in  possession  of  nearly  half  the  land  of  the 
kingdom,  it  must  have  appeared  to  the  most  excited 
devotee  less  necessary  than  it  formerly  might  have 
been  to  augment  their  endowments.  But  the  rise 
in  the  thirteenth  century  of  the  new  religious  orders 
of  the  Mendicant  Friars  amply  compensated  for 
any  faUiog  ofif  in  the  old  rate  of  increase  of  the 
houses  of  the  regular  monks.  The  Dominicans  or 
Black  Friars  (called  also  Friar-Preachers),  insti- 
tuted by  St.  Dominic  de  Guzman,  and  the  Francis- 
cans or  Gray  Friars  (called  also  Cordeliers),  founded 
by  St.  Francis  of  Assisa,  were  formally  established 
by  the  authority  of  Pope  Honoriua  III.,  in  1216 
and  1223.  Of  many  other  orders  which  soon 
sprung  up  in  imitation  of  these,  all  were  eventually 
suppressed  except  two — the  Carmelites,  or  White 
Friars,  and  the  Augustines,  also  known,  as  well  as 
the  Franciscans,  by  the  name  of  Gray  Friars,  from 
the  color  of  their  cloaks.  The  success  of  this  novel 
mode  of  appeal  to  the  religious  passions  of  the  time 
was  prodigious.  The  profession  of  poverty,  the 
peculiar  distinction  of  the  Mendicant  Friars,  was 
well  calculated  to  work  a  powerful  effect,  thus  ex- 
hibited in  contrast  with  the  wealth  and  grasping 
spirit  of  the  other  clergy  of  all  degrees  and  kinds — 
secular  and  regular,  priests  and  monks,  alike.  It  is 
true  the  poverty  of  the  Mendicants,  like  the  same 
vow  of  the  elder  orders  of  monks,  in  no  long  tiiim 
became,  in  so  far  as  the  community  of  the  brethren 
was  concerned,  a  profession  merely,  and  their  en- 
tablishments  gradually  accumulated  extensive  estate^ 
and  ample  revenues ;  but  it  served  its  purpose  in 
the  first  instance,  as  well  as  if  it  never  was  to  give 
I  way  to  this  corruption.     And  the   individual  friar 
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mendicQint  always  continued,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
to  present  the  show,  and,  it  must  be  admitted  to  a 
great  extent,  the  reality,  also,  of  destitution  and  a 
hard  rule  of  life.  The  very  name  of  the  Mendicants 
was  a  standing  proclamation  of  their  sympathy  with 
the  humbler  and  more  numerous  classes,  and  their 
indifference  to  the  pomp  and  preeminence  which 
appeared  to  be  so  much  coveted  by  the  other  clergy. 
Meanwhile  their  activity  in  preaching,  and  in  all 
the  ministrations  of  religion,  and  the  pains  they  took 
to  win  the  favor  of  the  multitude,  completely  dis- 
tanced whatever  had  been  before  attempted  in  the 
same  line.  Nor  must  it  be  omitted,  that  among  the 
means  of  influence  of  which  they  availed  themselves, 
while  some  were  perhaps  less  creditable,  others 
were  of  the  highest  and  most  legitimate  description  ; 
for  it  was  not  long  before  the  Franciscans  and  Do- 
minicans became  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
clergy  in  all  the  learning  of  the  age,  and  numbered 
in  their  ranks  the  most  eminent  names  in  every  de- 
partment of  such  scholarship  and  philosophy  as  were 
then  in  vogue.  With  all  these  arts  and  real  merits, 
it  was  impossible  that,  with  the  support  of  author- 
ity, the  concurrence  of  favoring  circumstances,  and 
wise  management  in  the  direction  of  their  proceed- 
ings, they  should  have  failed  to  be  at  once  taken  up 
and  borne  along  by  a  gale  of  popular  enthusiasm. 
Accordingly  we  find  the  historian,  Matthew  Paris, 
in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  already 
complaining  that  nobody  confessed  except  to  these 
new-fashioned  monks-errant,  and  that  the  parish 
churches  were  deserted.  But  in  course  of  time, 
many  of  the  parochial  cures  came  to  be  served  by 
Mendicant  friars,  to  whose  communities  the  advow- 
sons  of  the  livings  had  been  made  over  by  admirers 
of  the  order.  So  rapidly  did  the  members  of  these 
new  orders  increase,  that  in  less  than  ten  years 


after  the  institution  of  that  of  the  Franciscans,  the 
delegates  to  its  general  chapter  formed  alone  a  mul- 
titude of  more  than  five  thousand  persons.  »>  And 
by  an  enumeration  in  the  early  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  when  the  Reformation  must  have 
diminished  their  amount  at  least  one  third,  it  was 
found  that  even  then  there  were  twenty-ei^t 
thousand  Franciscan  nuns  in  nine  hundred  nunner- 
ies, and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  Francis- 
can friars  in  seven  thousand  convents,  beside  very 
many  nunneries,  which,  being  under  the  immediate 
jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary,  and  not  of  the  order, 
were  not  included  in  the  returns."* 

All  these  troops  of  religious  persons  were  bound 
in  their  whole  interests  and  affections  to  the  church, 
not  only  by  their  voluntary  vows,  but  by  the  strong 
incorporating  tie  of  celibacy,  the  practice  of  which, 
in  conformity  to  what  had  certainly  been  the  dis- 
tinctly-declared law  of  the  church  from  very  early 
times,  was  now  also  enforced  upon  all  descriptions 
of  the  clergy  with  a  strictness  greatly  beyond  what 
it  had  heretofore  been  found  possible  to  maintain. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  it  is  stated  that  more  than 
half  the  English  clergy  were  married ;  but  after 
the  twelfth  century,  although  a  few  occasional  vio- 
lations of  the  rule  may  have  still  occurred,  celibacy 
was  certainly  the  general  practice  as  well  as  the 
law  of  the  church. 

The  rise  of  the  Mendicant  orders  probably  more 
than  made  up  to  the  church  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Templars  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  century ; 
it  was  the  substitution  of  a  force  strong  with  the 
inspiration  of  a  new  principle,  and  happily  adapted 
to  the  time,  for  another,  the  first  vigor  of  which,  as 
well  as  its  fit  occasion,  was  in  a  great  degree  worn 
out.  And  as  to  the  era  of  the  Templars  belonged 
^  Snuthey,  Book  of  the  Church,  i.  3S5. 
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the  Crusades,  so  with  the  Mendicant  Friars  ap- 
peared the  Inquisition,  of  which,  indeed,  St.  Dominic 
is  commonly  reputed  the  4buiider,  or  at  least  the 
first  suggester.  The  ciiuades  which  took  place 
in  this  age  were  animated  by  little  or  nothing  of 
the  old  spirit.  In  the  preceding  Book  we  noticed 
the  fourth,  which  was  undertaken  in  1203,  but 
which  was  diverted  from  an  expedition  against  the 
infidels  in  Palestine  to  a  war  with  the  Greeks  in 
Constantinople.  Both  this  and  the  fifth  crusade 
(a.d.  1218)  were  undertaken  at  tbe  instigation  of 
the  energetic  Innocent  III. ;  but  even  his  breath 
was  impotent  to  blow  up  again  into  a  blaze  the  dying 
fire.  As  Gibbon  observes,  «« except  a  King  of  Hun- 
gary, the  princes  of  the  second  order  were  at  the 
head  of  the  pilgrims ;  the  forces  were  inadequate  to 
the  design ;  nor  did  the  effects  correspond  with  the 
hopes  and  wishes  of  the  Pope  and  the  people."  Of 
the  sixth  and  seventh  crusades,  both  conducted  by 
St.  Louis,  the  former  (which  set  out  in  1248)  issued 
in  the  captivity,  the  latter  (in  1270)  in  the  death  of 
the  enthusiastic  monarch  ;  and*  ere  the  century  had 
closed,  the  Christians  were  driven  forever  from 
their  last  narrow  footing  in  the  Holy  Land.  Mean- 
while, in  the  midst  of  these  abortive  attempts  to 
revive  crusading  in  the  East,  a  new  species  of  cru- 
sades, as  they  were  also  called,  was  introduced  in 
the  West — namely,  military  expeditions  against  the 
unconverted  heathen  in  various  parts — against  the 
Jews,  against  the  Albigenses,  and  other  heretics ; 
the  object  being  in  each  case  to  extirpate  indiffer- 
ently either  the  misbelief  or  the  misbelievers. 
Here,  then,  was  exactly  tbe  object  of  tbe  Inqui- 
sition, to  which,  therefore,  these  expeditions  may 
be  regarded  as  the  natural  transition  from  the  ori- 
ginal crusades.  Both  the  ^rusades  and  the  inqui- 
sition equally  operated,  though  in  dit)erent  ways, 
to  uphold  for  their  season  the  fabric  of  the  papal 
ascendency. 

It  was  in  the  nature,  however,  of  most,  if  not  of 
all  of  these  stimulants,  to  contribute  something  to 
tbe  weakening,  in  tlie  end,  of  the  system  upou  which 
they  apparently  bestowed  an  immediate  strength. 
Even  the  strict  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  if  it  invigo- 
rated the  internal  organization  of  the  church,  tended 
to  loosen  its  roots  in  the  general  soil  of  human  so- 
ciety. Nor  did  the  Mendicant  orders  themselves 
always  continue  to  be  tbe  same  manageable  and 
subservient  allies  of  the  papal  power  wliich  they 
were  at  first;  when  certain  questions  came  to  be 
debated  between  the  church  and  the  people,  the 
constitution  and  position  of  these  bodies  inevitably 
led  them  to  a  great  extent  to  side  with  the  latter. 
But  especially  the  various  usurpations  and  extrava- 
gant assumptions  of  the  church,  whatever  tempo- 
rary advantages  may  have  accrued  from  them,  all 
proved  incumbrances  and  sources  of  debility  in  the 
long  run,  and,  by  the  manner  in  which  they  out- 
raged the  natural  feelings  and  common  sense  of  men, 
became  the  main  provocatives  of  the  alienation  and 
hostility  under  which  this  once  sovereign  power  in 
human  affairs  gradually  sunk.  Excommunications, 
interdicts,  dispensations,  the  inquisition,  the  arrogant 
pretensions  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  oppres- 


sive exactions  of  the  popes,  the  enormous  wealth  of 
the  clergy,  and  their  still  unsatisfied  rapacity,  had 
all  been  long  prepuring  the  elements  of  the  mighty 
explosion,  to  whiefa  mdulgences  and  Luther  at  last 
set  the  match. 

Meanwhile  many  less  violent  efiforts  were  made 
to  shake  ofl'  the.yoke,or  at  least  to  mitigate  its  press- 
ure.    In  our  own  country,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
from  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  and  more  especially  from 
that  of  Henry  II.,  both  the  crown  and  the  Parlia- 
ment had  repeatedly  attempted,  with  various  suc- 
cess, to  check  the  encroachments  of  the  ecclesiastical 
power.     In  the  course  of  the  period  now  under  re- 
view, some  important  measures  were  adopted  against 
the  more  glaring  and  intolerable  evils  of  this  foreign 
tyranny.     Even  during  the  feeble  reign  of  Henry 
III.  considerable  progress  was  made  in  restraining 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals.   »*  The 
judges  of  the  king's  courts,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  *»  had 
until  that  time  been  themselves  principally  ecclesi- 
astics, and  consequently  tender  of  spiritual  privileges. 
But  now,  abstaining  from  the  exercise  of  temporal 
jurisdiction,  in  obedience  to  the  strict  injunctions  of 
their  canons,  the  clergy  gave  place  to  common  law- 
yers, professors  of  a  system  very  discordant  from 
their  own.     These  soon  begfuot  to  assert  the  su- 
premacy of  their  jurisdiction,  by  issuing  writs  of 
prohibition  whenever    the    ecclesiastical    tribunals 
passed  the  boundaries  whicJ  approved  use  had  es- 
tablished.    Little  accustomed  to  such  control,  the 
proud  hierarchy  chafed  under  the  bit;  several  pro- 
vincial synods  reclaim   against  the  pretensions  of 
laymen  to  judge  the  anointed  ministei's  whom  they 
were  bound  to  obey ;  the  cognisance  of  rights  of 
patronage  and  breaches  of  contract  is  boldly  asserted : 
but  firm  and  cautious,  favored  by  the  nobility,  though 
not  much  by  the  king,  the  judges  receded  not  a  step, 
and  ultimately  fixed  a  barrier  which  the  church  was 
forced  to  respect."^     In  the  next  reign  we  find  an 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  unreservedly  admitting 
the  right  of  the  king's  bench  to  issue  prohibitions. 
.  The  question  was  finally  settled  in  the  thirteenth 
I  year  of  Edward  I.,  by  the  statute  entitled  "  Circum- 
specte  agatis,"  which,  under  the  form  of  an  order 
to  the  judges  to  respect  the  privileges  of  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  in  fact  restrained  them,  by  express  enu- 
'  meration,  within  certain  specified  limits.    Ten  years 
^  before  this,  by  the  statute  of  Westminster  the  First, 
I  it  had  been  provided  that  clerks  charged  with  felony 
should  be  first  indicted  by  solemn  inquest  in  the 
King's  Court,  and  that,  being  then  delivered  to  the 
,  ordinary,  if  found  guilty  by  such  inquest,  they  should 
!  in  no  manner  be  let  free  without  due  purgation — 
I  words  which  were  afterward   construed  to  mean 
that  their  property,  both  real  and  personal,  should 
,  be  forfeited  to  the  crown.     In  the  seventh  year  of 
;  this  reign,  also,  as  will  be  more  particularly  noticed 
I  in  the  next  chapter,  the  making  over  of  lands  to  reli- 
gious persons  or  societies  was,  for  the  first  time, 
ef)ectually  restrained,  by  what  is  commonly  called 
the  first  statute  of  mortmain.     By  another  statute, 
passed  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  reign,  Edward 
prohibited  all  obbots,  priors,  or  other  religious  per- 

1  Middle  Ae:ci,  ii.  317. 
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0008  of  whatsoever  oonditioo^  from:  heoeafertk  Mod- 
log  any  money,  under  any  name  or  preteoee  whi^ 
soever,  as  a  payment  to  their  superiors  beyond  the 
sea.  It  is  also  stated  that  one  of  this  king's  subjeots 
having  obtained  a  bull  of  excommunication  agaiast 
another,  £dward  ordered  him  to  be  executed  as  a 
traitor,  according  to  the  ancient  law,  and  wae  only 


ifldueed  «:o  ce«imute  the  pubi^ment  Into  banish- 
ment  out  of  tlie  realm  on  a  representation  made  hy 
the  cbanieeUor  and  treasurer,  on  their  knees,  that 
the  ISwin  question  had  not  for  a  hmg  time  been  pot 
in  execution;^ 

^  See  BlackitoAe,  bjr  Culendge.  ir.  110,  and  the  autaohtiee  thexe 
quoted. 


ARCHBiinop  ftSAOiKo  A  Patal  Bull.    Harleian  MS.  1310. 


One  of  the  principal  charges  made  by  the  Par- 
liament against  Edward  II.,  on  his  deposition,  wal, 
that  he  had  given  allowance  to  the  bulls  of  the  see 
of  Rome.  **But  Edward  III.,"  says  Blackstone, 
*' was  of  a' temper  extremely  different;  and  to 
remedy  these  inconveniences  first  by  gentle  means, 
he  and  his  nobility  wrote  an  expostulation  to  the 
Pope ;  but  receiving  a  menacing  and  contemptuous 
answer,  withal  acquainting  him  that  the  emperor, 
and  also  the  King  of  France,  had  lately  submitted 
to  the  holy  see,  the  king  replied,  that  if  both  the 
emperor  and  the  French  king  should  take  the  Pope's 
part,  he  was  ready  to  give  battle  to  them  both  in 
defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  crown.  Hereupon 
more  sharp  and  penal  laws  were  devised  against 
provisors,  which  enact,  severally,  that  the  court  of 
Rome  shall  not  present  or  collate  to  any  bishopric 
or  living  in  England ;  and  that  whoever  disturbs  any 
patron  in  the  presentation  to  a  living  by  virtue  of  a 
papal  provision,  such  provisor  shall  pay  fine  and  ran- 
som to  the  king  at  his  will,  and  be  imprisoned  till 
he  renounces  such  provision ;  and  the  same  punish- 
ment is  inflicted  on  such  as  cite  the  king,  or  any  of 
his  subjects,  to  answer  in  the  court  of  Rome.  And 
when  the  holy  see  resented  these  proceedings,  and 
Pope  Urban  V.  attempted  to  revise  the  vassalage 
and  annual  rent  to  which  King  John  had  subjected 


his  kingdom,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  by  all  tbe 
estates  of  the  realm  in  Parliament  assembled,  40 
Edw.  III.,  that  King  John's  donation  was  null  and 
void,  being  without  the  concurrence  of  Parliament 
and  contrary  to  his  coronation  oath ;  and  all  the 
temporal  nobility  and  commons  engaged,  that  if  the 
Pope  should  endeavor,  by  process  or  otherwise,  to 
maintain  these  usurpations,  they  would  resist  and 
withstand  him  with  all  their  power.*"  By  subse- 
quent statutes,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IL,  it 
was  enacted  that  no  alien  should  be  capable  of  be- 
ing presented  to  any  ecclesiastical  preferment,  and 
that  all  liegemen  of  the  king  accepting  of  a  living  bv 
any  foreign  provision  should  forfeit  their  lands  and 
goods,  and  be  banished  from  the  realm,  and  the  ben- 
efice made  void.  It  was  also  provided  that  any 
person  bringing  over  any  citation  or  excommuni- 
cation from  beyond  sea,  on  account  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  above-mentioned  statutes,  should  *'be 
taken,  arrested,  and  put  in  prison,  and  forfeit  all  hiti 
lands  and  tenements,  goods  and  chattels,  forever, 
and  incur  the  pains  of  life  and  of  member."  Finally, 
by  the  famous  statute  commonly  called  the  Statute 
of  Praemunire,'^  passed  in  1392,  it  was   "ordained 

1  See  Blar.kstone,  iv  111. 

3  This  Ktntute  (ihe  16th  Rich.  II.  c.  5),  and  also  tbe  oflTenco  aguin*' 
which  il  it  directed,  are  so  called  I'.um  the  woitU  "Prj:niaLirc,''or 
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aad  eatabUi^tdt"  iii  Btill  rnorf^  comprehenmve  terms, 
that  any  persoo  purchasiiig,  in  tke  oourt  of  Rome 
or  elsewbere,  any  proviBione,  eicommiiiiioBtioiis, 
balls,  or  other  iostrumeots  whatsoever,  aod  any 
person  bringing  such  instruments  within  the  realn, 
or  receiving  them,  or  making  notification  of  them, 
should  be  put  out  of  the  king's  protection ;  that  their 
lands  and  goods  should  be  forfeited ;  and  that  they 
themsolxoSf.  if  they  could,  be-  found,  should  be  «^ 
tached  and  brought  before  the  king  and  council, 
there  to  answer  for  their  offence.  The  popes  main- 
tained the  struggle  for  some  time,  even  after  tfae 
passing  of  this  statute,  continuing  at  least  to  present, 
as  before,  to  all  English  benefices  the  incumbents  of 
which  had  died  at  Rome;  but  the  king  and  the 
Parliament  were  resolute  and  steady  in  their  re- 
sistance ;  in  no  instance  were  these  foreign  presen- 
tations permitted  to  have  effect ;  and  at  last,  although 
the  Roman  pontiff  still  formally  conferred  many  of 
the  chief  benefices  by  presentations  and  provisions, 
these  instruments  were  issued  only  in  favor  of  per- 
sons who  had  been  previously  nommated  by  the 
crown.  The  victory,  therefore,  obtained  by  the 
civil  over  the  ecclesiastical  power,  in  this  great  bat- 
tle, was  complete. 

These  efforts  of  the  legislature,  however,  were 
only  one  of  the  forms  in  which  a  spirit  expressed 
itself  that  was  now  extensively  diffused  over  the 
nation.  While  the  kiog,  lords,  and  commons  were 
repelling  the  encroachments  of  the  papal  power  by 
the  statutes  of  provisors  and  praemunire,  a  great 
reformer  and  his  disciples  were  shaking  the  church, 
fit  once  in  ita  doctrine,  its  discipline,  and  the  whole 
fabric  of  its  polity.  This  was  John  de  WyclifTe, 
whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  He  was  born  about  the 
year  1324,  in  the  parish  from  which  he  takes  his 
name,  in  Yorkshire ;  and  having  previously  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Oxford  by  an  extraordinary 
proficiency  in  almost  every  branch  of  leai*ning  then 
cultivated,  he  had  so  early  as  1356,  in  a  treatise 
entitled  "Of  the  Last  Age  of  the  Church,"  assailed 
the  high-flown  notions  then  commonly  held  on  the 
subject  of  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  A  few  years 
later,  he  began  to  direct  his  attacks  against  the 
Mendicant  orders;  but  it  was  not  long  before  the 
church  in  general,  and  all  orders  in  it,  became  the 
subject  of  his  unsparing  and  indiscriminate  invec- 
tive. In  one  of  his  works  we  find  him  enumerating 
twelve  classes  of  religious  persons,  beginning  with 
the  Pope  and  ending  with  the  Mendicant  friars,  all 
of  whom  he  denounces  as  anti-Christs  and  the  proc- 
tors of  Satan.  This  general  corruption  of  the 
church  Wycliffe  traced  chiefly  to  the  profusion  of 
wealth  with  which  it  had  been  endowed  in  later 
times :  his  favorite  topic  was  the  recommendation 
of  the  poverty  of  the  first  teachers  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  by  his  own  example,  and  that  of  a  body  of  dis- 
ciples whom  he  called  his  poor  priests,  and  who, 
like   himself,  went  about   preaching  his  docti'ines 

"  PrmmoMn  facias/'  used  to  command  a  citation  of  the  party  in  the 
w  nt  fur  th«  ezacQtion  of  this  and  the  preceding  atatutes  respecting 
provikioos.  It  drnea  not  clearly  appear  that  the  statute  of  Prxmunire 
waa  erer  regularly  passed  by  the  Parliament ;  but  it  has  licen  repeat- 
edly recognized  as  a  statate  by  subaeqacnt  acts  of  the  legislature. 


barefoot  and  clothed  in  the  coarsest  attire,  he  gave 
the  stRMBgest  evidence  of  the  reality  of  his  convie- 
t^ont^  mod  made  a  prodigious  imfiression  upon  the 
popular  mind.  •  The  coincidence  of  many  of  his 
views^  alBo>  with  the  objects  of  one  of  the  political 
parties  which  divided  the  state,  obtained  for  him 
the  ceantenanoe  and  support  of  some  of  the  greatest 
of  the  nobility.  We  have  already  related  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  appearance*  before  the  Qishop  of 
London  at  St.  Paul's,  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  TIL,  on  which  occasion  he  was  sup- 
ported by  personages  of  no  less  consequence  than 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Percy,  the  lord  mar- 
shal.* A  paralytic  stroke  terminated  the  stormy 
career  of  Wycliffe  on  the  3lBt  of  October,  1384. 
at  his  rectory  of  Lutterworth,  in  Leicestershire. 
During  his  life,  those  of  his  novel  views  that  made 
the  greatest  apparent  impression  and  progress  were 
those  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  church,  and 
the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  When  he 
latterly  began  to  attack  the  doctrines  of  the  church, 
he  seems  to  have  met,  in  the  first  instance,  with 
leas  success  even  among  the  common  people,  and 
his  patrons  among  the  higher  ranks  generally  de- 
clined supporting  him  in  that  new  course.  But 
here,  ako,  it  was  eventually  found  that  he  had 
awakened  a  spirit  of  inquiry  by  his  preaching  and 
his  writings,  which  did  not  die  when  he  himself  was 
taken  from  among  men.  What  the  opinions  of 
Wycliflfe  really  were  on  many  points  of  theology 
has  been  matter  of  much  disputation  ;  and  his  own 
writings,  voluminous  as  they  are,  seem  scarcely  to 
afford  the  materials  for  a  complete  and  consistent 
exposition  of  his  creed :  his  views  enlarged  or 
varied  as  he  prosecuted  his  inquiries;  and  much 
that  he  has  written  is  so  obscure  as  to  defy  any  very 
precise  or  satisfactory  interpretation.  But,  what- 
ever became  of  some  of  his  peculiar  notions,  the 
f^rinciple  of  his  mode  of  investigating  the  truths  of 
Christianity  took  root  and  flourished,  and  in  no  long 
time  came  to  bear  abundant  fruit.  Wycliffe's  fun- 
damental position  was,  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
revealed  will  of  God  was  to  be  found  in  the  Scrip- 
tures only,  and  moreover,  was  to  be  found  there, 
not  by  the  church  alone,  or  its  recognized  heads, 
but  by  every  private  individual  who  should  earnest- 
ly and  humbly  address  himself  to  the  search.  Eng- 
lish translations  of  many  parts,  perhaps  of  the 
whole,  of  the  Scriptures  existed  before  the  time  of 
Wycliffe,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  entirely 
unknown  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.  In  his 
writings  and  discourses,  the  paramount  authority  of 
the  Holy  Books  was  acknowledged  and  inculcated 
in  the  most  explicit  terms ;  whatever  he  advanced 
he  endeavored  to  rest  upon  their  testimony ;  and 
he  at  once  familiarized  the  popular  ear  to  many 
passages  of  the  word  of  God  to  which  it  had  never 
before  listened,  and  excited,  by  these  quotations,  the 
anxious  curiosity  of  men  to  obtain  access  to  the 
whole  of  the  sacred  volume.  It  is  WycliflTe's  high- 
est title  to  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  and  to 
everlasting  renown,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
conclusive  vindication  that  now  remains  of  the  sin- 
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cerity  of  his  professions,  as  weU  as  our  best  evi- 
dence of  the  true  learning  and  laborious  industry  of 
the  man,  that,  like  his  great  successor  Luther,  l}e 
devoted  several  years  of  his  life  to  the  completion 
of  a  translation  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa* 
ments  into  his  native  tongue.  This  is  the  oldest 
English  version  of  the  Scriptures  that  is  now  ex- 
tant,— the  next  that  has  come  down  to  us  after  the 
partial  Saxon  version  attributed  to  Alfred.*     Many 

»  WfcKffe's  tratnlatinn  of  tTi«  Ne*r  Tnitament  hat  hctrti  ttrice  J>Hnt- 
od ;  int  in  folio,  tnidev  th^  core  of  th«  Rev.  J.  Lewfti,  Lnn.  1731 ;  teo- 


copies  of  this  translation  are  said  to  have  been  dis- 
persed by  the  care  of  the  author  and  his  disciples; 
and  the  effects  which  it  had  produced  became  very 
perceptible  not  many  years  after  the  death  of  Wjc- 
li^e,  .when,  under  the  new  name  of  the  Lollards, 
the  inheritors  of  his  opinions,  in  formidable  nam- 
bers,  again  awoke  the  cry  of  reformation.  The 
history  (5f  the  Lcfllai^s,  ihewbver,  nmst  be  reserved 
for  the  next  period,  to  which  chiefly  it  belongs. 

ondlf,  in  4fA.,  eAitMi  bjr  H.  Jt.  Bnhet,  Ltm.  1010.  Th«  tfMidati«»  of 
tiM  0\i  TfStaimat 'Still  retmiiin  fotnaauHcrtpt. 
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£  now  emerge,  bs  I 
it  were,  from  the 
twilight  in  which 
we  have  hither- 
to journeyed,  and 
we  enter  upon  a 
path  illumined  by, 
at  least,  some  por- 
tion of  the  light 
of  day ;  or,  to  lay 
aside  our  figura- 
tive language,  en- 
ter now  upon  the 
period  of  the  commencement  of  the  authentic  leg- 
islative records  of  England,  enacted  by  the  great 
national  council  or  Parliament.  Of  the  formation 
of  the  Parliament,  or  rather  of  its  settlement  into 
the  form  which  it  still  retains,  we  must  first  speak  ; 
though,  while  engaged  with  that  part  of  our  sub- 
ject, we  must  still  continue  our  course  in  compara- 
tive darkness. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  Commune  Conci- 
lium, or  great  council  of  the  realm,  was,  in  the  first 
ages  after  the  Conquest,  composed  only  of  the  ten- 
ants in  chief,  or  immediate  vassals  of  the  king.  Of 
these,  one  portion  consisted  of  the  bishops  and  ab- 
bots, or  heads  of  religious  houses  holding  immedi- 
ately of  the  crown.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  the 
most  eminent  English  lawyers  that  these  spiritual 
lords  sat  in  parliament  by  virtue  of  their  baronies. 
From  this  opinion  Mr.<Hallam  dissents.  *«  I  think," 
says  he,  carrying  his  view  back  to  the  Saxon  Wit- 
enagemot,  «*  that  this  is  rather  too  contracted  a 
view  of  the  rights  of  the  English  hierarchy,  and, 
indeed,  by  implication,  of  the  peerage.  For  a 
great  council  of  advice  and  assent  in  matters  of  leg- 
islation or  national  importance  was  essential  to  all 
the  northern  governments.  And  all  of  them,  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  Lombards,  invited  the  superior 
ecclesiastics  to  their  councils ;  not  upon  any  feudal 
notions,  which  at  that  time  had  hardly  begun  to 
prevail,  but  chiefly  as  representatives  of  the  church 
and  of  religion  itself;  next,  as  more  learned  and 
enlightened  counselors  than  the  lay  nobility,  and  in 
some  degree,  no  doubt,  as  rich  proprietors  of  land. 
It  will  be  remembered,  also,  that  ecclesiastical  and 
temporal  affairs  were  originally  decided  in  the 
same  assemblies,  both  upon  the  continent  and  in 
England.  The  Norman  Conquest,  which  destroy- 
ed the  Anglo-Saxon  nobility,  and  substituted  a  new 
race  in  their  stead,  could  not  affect  the  immortality 
of  church  possessions.  The  bishops  of  William^s 
age  were  entitled  to  sit  in  his  councils  by  the  gen- 
eral custom  of  Europe,  and  by  the  common  law  of 
England,  which  the   Conquest  did   not  overturn. 


Some  smaller  arguments  might  be  urged  against  the 
supposition  that  their  legislative  rights  are  merely 
baronial ;  such  as  that  the  guardian  of  the  spiritual- 
ities was  commonly  summoned  to  Parliament  during 
the  vacancy  of  a  bishopric,  and  that  the  five  sees 
created  by  Henry  VIII.  have  no  baronies  annexed 
to  them;  but  the  former  reasoning  appears  less 
technical  and  confined."^ 

The  lay  portion  of  the  great  council  consisted  of 
the  earls  and  barons,  meaning  by  the  latter  those 
holding  of  the  king.  It  is  agreed  that  the  only 
baronies  known  for  two  centuries  after  the  Con- 
quest arose  from  the  tenure  of  land  held  imme- 
diately of  the  crown.  As  to  the  exact  nature, 
however,  of  these  baronies,  the  opinions  of  some  of 
the  most  eminent  legal  antiquaries  vary :  Selden 
holding  that  very  tenant  in  capite,  or  in  chief,  by 
knight  service,  was  a  parliamentary  baron  by  reason 
of  bis  tenure;  Madox,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
tenure  by  knight*s  serrice  in  chief  was  always 
distinct  from  that  by  barony,  but  in  what  the  dis- 
tinction consisted  he  has  not  clearly  explained. 
»»The  distinction,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "could  not 
consist  in  the  number  of  knight^s  fees,  for  the  barony 
of  Hwayton  consisted  in  only  three,  while  John  de 
Baliol  held  thirty  fees  by  mere  knight  service.  Nor 
does  it  seem  to  have  consisted  of  the  privilege  and 
service  of  attending  parliament,  since  all  tenants  in 
chief  were  usually  summoned.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  line  between  these  modes  of  tenure, 
there  seems  complete  proof  of  their  separation  long 
before  the  reign  of  John.  Tenants  in  chief  are 
enumerated  distinctly  from  earls  and  barons  in  the 
charter  of  Henry  I."* 

It  is  evident,  however,  from  a  passage  in  the 
Great  Charter  of  King  John,  that  by  that  time  at 
least  all  tenants  in  chief  were  entitled  to  a  sum- 
mons ;  the  greater  barons  by  particular  writs,  the 
rest  through  a  writ  directed  to  their  sheriff;  without 
a  summons  a  baron  certainly  could  not  sit  by  mere 
right  of  his  tenure.  It  is  not  ascertained  how  long 
the  inferior  tenants  in  chief  continued  to  sit  per- 
sonally in  parliament ;  but  the  attendance  of  these, 
some  of  whom  were  too  poor  to  have  received 
knighthood,  became  intolerably  vexatious  to  them- 
selves, and  was  not  agreeable  to  the  king.  This 
led  at  last  to  the  complete  establishment  of  a  prac- 
tice from  which  the  most  important  results  were 
to  flow — the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  represen- 
tation. 

Among  the  few  earlier  instances  of  apparent 
representation  which  have  been  collected,  the  most 
remarkable  belongs  to  the  year  1255,  the  thirty- 
eighth  of  Henry  III.     In  that  year  a  writ  was 
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uBiMd,  which,  after  recitiog  that  the  esrls,  baroBs,  I 
and  other  great  men,  were  to  meet  at  LoDdon  three 
weeks  after  Easter,  with  horses  and  arms,  for  the 
purpose  of  sailing  into  Gasoony,  required  the  sheriff 
to  compel  all  within  his  jurisdiction,  who  held 
twenty  pounds  aryear  of  the  king  in  chief,  or  of 
those  in  ward  of  the  king,  to  appear  at  the  same 
time  and  place ;  and  that,  beside  those  sientioned, 
ho  should  cause  to  come  before  the  king^s  council 
at  Westminster,  on  the  fifteenth  day  after  Easter, 
two  good  and  discreet  knights  of  bis  counQr,  whom 
the  men  of  the  county  should  have  chosen  for  this 
purpose,  in  the  stead  of  all  and  each  of  them,  to 
consider,  along  with  the  knights  of  other  counties, 
what  aid  they  would  grant  the  king  in  such  an 
emergency. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1265,  the  forty-ninth  of 
Henry  III.,  who  was  then  a  captive  in  the  hands 
of  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  Lord 
High  Steward  of  England,  writs  were  issued  in  the 
king*8  name  to  all  the  sheriifa,  directing  them  to 
return  two  knights  for  their  county,  with  two  citi- 
zens or  burgesses  for  every  city  and  borough  within 
it.  In  regard  to  the  question  whether  the  knights 
were  elected  by  none  but  the  king^s  tenants  in 
chief,  or  by  all  freeholders  without  distinction,  the 
legal  antiquaries  are  divided.^  But  here  the  really 
great  innovation  is  the  appearance  of  the  burgesses 
in  the  national  assembly — an  innovation  destined  to 
exercise  a  most  momentous  influence  on  the  future 
destinies  not  only  of  England  and  Europe,  but  of 
the  world. 

Before  the  Norman  Conquest  several  of  the 
towns  had  been  populous,  rich,  and  of  considerable 
importance.  Immediately  after  that  great  revolu- 
tion, as  we  have  had  occasion  to  show  in  a  former 
chapter,'  a  considerable  decay  seems  to  have  taken 
place  in  most  of  them.  The  burgesses  were  griev- 
ously oppressed  by  the  tallages  and  other  exac- 
tions, to  which  they  were  subjected  by  the  king  or 
other  lord  who  was  held  to  be  the  proprietor  of  the 
town.  Although  some  of  these  payments  were  of 
fixed  amount,  others  appear  to  have  been  levied  at 
the  discretion  of  the  lord,  and  from  such  of  the  bur- 
gesses as  he  chose  to  select. 

**  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  changes 
in  the  condition  of  the  burgesses,"  snys  Mr.  Hal- 
lam,  **was  the  conversion  of  the  individual  tributes 
into  a  perpetual  rent  from  the  whole  borough. 
The  land  was  then  said  to  be  n/Termed,  or  let  in 
fee-form,  to  the  burgesses  and  their  successors  for- 
ever."' This  was  called  burgage-tenure,  which  is 
said  by  Littleton  to  be  *'•  tenure  in  socage,"^  and  is 
by  Blackstone  said  to  be  **  only  a  kind  of  town 
socage ;  as  common  socage,  by  which  other  lands 
are  holden,  is  usually  of  a  rural  nature."^ 

Beginning  with  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  the  towns 
gradually  rose  in  importance  and  independence. 
From  that  prince  the  city  of  London  received  a 
charter,  which,  beside  other  immunities,  grants  to 

&  Matthew  Pant  givos,  Tor  the  first  tima,  in  1346,  the  name  of  Par- 
Itament  to  the  g^reat  coanuil  of  the  Itarons.  The  word  parliamcnf,  Bar- 
rtngtim  obeenres  (On  the  Statatei,  p.  56),  teems  anciently  to  have  been 
uaed  for  any  kind  of  conference.  >  See  Book  111.,  chapter  vii. 
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the  cifciisens  the;  right  of  choosing  their  «wp  aherifl' 
and  justice,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  eiUenuil  jnrw* 
diction*  The  right  of  ehoosing  mngpetratgs  began 
to  be  more  generally  given  from  the  reign  of  John 
In  the  mean  time,  however^  tbe  ▼olnntajry  iocorpo- 
rations  of  the  burgesses,  which  had  ftiasUvi  in  the 
Saxon  tunas  under  the  name  of  guilds  (froio  guildan^ 
to  pay  or  contribute),  had  gvadunlly  acquired  more 
and  more  of  the  character  of  aasociatipna  for  the 
protection  and  regulation  of  trade. 

From  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  to  that  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  tmding  towns  greatly  in- 
creased in  prosperity.  London  was  distinguished 
above  the  rest  for  the  number  and  wealth  of  ita  cit- 
izens, who  were  remarkable  for  their  free  and  insur- 
gent spirit*  They  bore  a  part  in  deposing  William 
Longchamp,  the  chancellor  and  justiciary  of  Richard 
I.,  as  well  as  in  the  great  struggle  for  Magna  Charta, 
in  which  the  privileges  of  their  city  are  specially  con- 
firmed ;  and  the  Mayor  of  London  was  one  of  the 
twenty-five  barons  to  whom  the  maintenance  of  its 
provisions  was  delected.  Nevertheless,  until  the 
date  of  the  writs  above  mentioned,  of  Simon  de 
Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester — namely,  the  12th  of 
December,  1264 — we  have  no  clear  evidence  that 
the  cities  and  boroughs  had  any  regular  place  in  the 
national  councils.  At  the  same  time  it  is  remark- 
able that  no  writer  of  the  time  notices  the  calling 
of  the  burgesses  to  Parliament  by  De  Montfort  as 
an  innovation,  nor  are  the  writs  so  expressed  as  to 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  practice  was  then  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time. 

But  though  the  trading  part  of  the  community 
held  from  this  time  a  regular  place  in  the  national 
council,  they  appeared  there  at  first  in  a  very  hu^ible 
and  unimportant  character,  scarcely  daring  to  raise 
their  eyes  in  presence  of  the  hau^ty  prelates  and 
nobles.  «'  To  grant  money,''  says  Mr.  Hallam,  *^  was 
the  main  object  of  their  meeting ;  and  if  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  sdministratign  could  have  been  re- 
lieved without  subsidies,  the  citizens  and  burgesses 
might  still  have  sat  at  home,  and  obeyed  the  laws 
which  a  council  of  prelstes  and  barons  enacted  for 
their  government.  But  it  is  a  difficult  question, 
whether  the  king  and  the  peers  designed  to  make 
room  for  them,  as  it  were,  in  legislation,  and  whether 
the  purse  drew  after  it  immediately,  or  only  by  de- 
grees, those  indispensable  rights  of  consenting  to 
laws  which  they  now  posses^."* 

The  business  of  the  Commons  appears  to  have 
been,  from  the  first,  to  petition  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances, as  well  as  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of 
the  crown.  And  in  fact  the  high  court  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  far  as  they  at  their  first  introduction  into 
it,  and  for  a  considerable  time  after,  were  concerned, 
is  to  be  viewed  not  so  much  in  the  light  of  a  legis- 
lative council  or  assembly  as  in  that  of  a  court  of 
justice,  in  which,  on  condition  of  paying  certain  fees, 
by  no  means  very  low  ones,  in  the  shape  of  subsi- 
dies, they  enjoyed  certain  privileges  in  the  capacity 
of  suitors.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
fully  the  character  of  the  English  parliament,  espe- 
cially in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  history,  without 
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viewing  it  mora' u  a  judicial  than  as  a  legislatiTe 
establishment. 

With  regard  to  the  question  at  what  time  Parlia* 
roent  was  divided  into  two  houses,  we  extract  the 
foUowiug  passage  from  Mr.  Hallam : — ^^  It  has  been 
a  very  prevaUtog  opinion  that  Parliament  was  not 
divided  into  two  bouses  at  the  first  admission  of  the 
commons.  If  by  this  is  only  meant  that  the  com- 
moDs  did  not  occupy  a  separate  chamber  till  some 
time  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  proposition, 
true  or  false,  will  be  of  little  importance.  They 
may  have  eat  at  the  bottom  of  Westminster  Hall 
while  the  lords  occupied  the  upper  end ;  but  that 
they  were  ever  intermingled  in  voting  appears  in* 
consistent  with  likelihood  and  authority.  The  usual 
object  of  calMng  a  parliament  was  to  impose  taxes ; 
and  these,  for  many  years  after  the  introduction  of 
the  commons,  were  laid  in  different  proportions  upon 
the  three  estates  of  the  realm.  Thus,  in  the  twen- 
ty-third of  Edward  I.,  the  earls,  barons,  and  knights 
gave  the  king  an  eleventh,  the  clergy  a  tenth,  while 
he  obtained  a  seventh  from  the  citizens  and  bur- 
gesses :  in  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  same  king  the 
two  former  of  these  orders  gave  a  twelfth,  the  last 
an  eighth :  in  the  thirty-third  year  a  thirtieth  was 
the  grant  of  the  barons  and  knights  and  of  the  clergy, 
a  twentieth  of  the  cities  and  towns.  In  the  first  of 
Edward  11.  the  counties  paid  a  twentieth,  the  towns 
a  fifteenth :  in  the  sixth  of  Edward  III.  the  rates 
were  a  fifteenth  and  a  tenth.  These  distinct  grants 
imply  distinct  grantors ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that  the  commons  intermeddled  in  those  affecting 
the  lords,  or  the  lords  in  those  of  the  commons.  In 
fact,  however,  there  is  abundant  proof  of  their  sep- 
arate existence  long  before  the  seventeenth  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  which  is  the  epoch  assigned  by  Carte,  or 
even  the  sixth  of  that  king,  which  has  been  chosen 
by  some  other  writers.  Thus  the  Commons  sat  at 
Acton  Burnell  in  the  eleventh  of  Edward  I.,  while 
the  upper  house  was  at  Shrewsbury.  In  the  eighth 
of  Edward  II.  'the  Commons  of  England  complain 
to  the  king  and  his  council,'  6cc.  These  must  surely 
have  been  the  Commons  assembled  in  Parliament, 
for  who  else  could  thus  have  entitled  themselves  ? 
In  the  nineteenth  of  the  same  king  we  find  several 
petitions,  evidently  proceeding  from  the  body  of  the 
Commons  in  Parliament,  and  complaining  of  public 
grievances.  The  roll  of  1  Edward  III.,  though 
mutilated,  is  conclusive  to  show  that  separate  peti- 
tions were  then  presented  by  the  Commons,  accord- 
ing to  the  regular  usage  of  subsequent  times ;  and, 
indeed,  the  preamble  of  1  Edward  III.,  stat.  2,  is 
•pparently  capable  of  no  other  inference."* 

Having  thus  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  the 
few  leading  facts,  that  have  been  established  on  suf- 
ficient evidence,  respecting  the  formation  of  the 
legislative  body,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  an  account 
of  the  legislation  itself  during  the  present  period  of 
our  history. 

The  principal  legislative  acts  worthy  of  notice  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  are  his  confirmation  of  the 
Oreat  Charter  and  of  the  Charter  of  the  Forest. 
"  These,"  observes  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  »» were  the 
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great  basis  upon  which  the  settlement  of  the  English 
laws  stood  in  the  time  of  this  king  and  his  son« 
There  are  also  some  additional  laws  of  this  king  yet 
extant  which  much  polished  the  common  law, — 
namely,  the  statutes  of  Merton  and  Marlbridge,  and 
some  others.'**  To  this  reign  belongs  Bracton'a 
Treatise,  of  which  Sir  Matthew  Hale  gives  the  fol- 
lowii^g  account : — *«  It  yields  us  a  great  evidence  of 
the  growth  of  the  laws  between  the  times  of  Henry 
II.  and  Henry  III.  If  we  do  but  compare  Glanville*s 
book  with  that  of  Bracton,  we  shall  see  a  very  great 
advance  of  the  law  in  the  writings  of  the  latter  ovev 
what  they  are  in  Qlanville.  It  would  be  needless 
to  instance  particulars.  Some  of  the  writs  and 
processes  do,  indeed,  in  substance  agree,  but  the 
proceedings  are  much  more  regular  and  settled,  as 
they  are  in  Bracton  above  what  they  are  in  Glan- 
ville.  The  book  itself,  in  the  beginning,  seems  to 
borrow  its  method  from  the  civil  law.  But  the 
greatest  part  of  the  substance  is,  either  of  the  course 
of  proceedings  in  the  law  known  to  the  author,  or 
of  resolutions  and  decisions  in  the  courts  of  King*s 
Bench  and  Common  Bench,  and  before  justices 
itinerant;  for  now  the  inferior  courts  began  to  be  of 
little  use  or  esteem."^ 

There  are  one  or  two  statutes  or  ordinances  of 
Henry  III.,  upon  which,  though  not  Acts  of  Parlia- 
menti  it  seems  proper  to  make  a  few  remarks.  And 
first  in  respect  to  the  Assisa  Pants  tt  Cervisiae^  the 
Assize  of  Bread  and  Ale,  which,  however,  though 
generally  given  as  a  statute  of  51  Henry  III.,  is 
printed  in  the  Record  Commission  edition  of  the 
Statutes  as  of  uncertain  date,  what  is  remarkable  is, 
that  to  the  Parliament  or  council  at  which  it  was 
passed,  held  at  Winchester,  were  called  not  only 
''^Qinnes  magnates  Urrae"  all  the  great  men  of  the 
land,  but  **  omnes  uxores  comitum  et  baronum  qui 
in  bello  occisi  fuerunt,  vel  captivorum," — that  is,  all 
the  WIVES  of  the  earls  and  barons  who  were  slain  in 
battle  or  captive.' 

The  Statutum  de  Scaccario,  the  Statute  of  the 
Exchequer,  which  is  usually  attributed  to  the  fifty- 
first  year  of  Henry  III.,  though  printed  by  the 
Record  Commission  among  the  statutes  of  uncertain 
date,  is  remarkable,  if  we  assume  the  common  date, 
as  being  the  first  in  the  French  language,  and  just 
two  centuries  after  the  Conquest.  Barrington  con- 
siders this  fact  as  showing  that  the  reason  usually 
assigned  for  our  laws  being  in  the  French  language, 
— namely,  that  it  was  the  will  of  the  conquering 
Normans, — is  by  no  means  satisfactory ;  and  he  con- 
ceives the  practice  to  have  arisen  from  there  **  being 
a  standing  committee  in  Parliament  to  receive  peti- 
tions from  the  provinces  of  France  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  crown  of  England.  This  conjec- 
ture," he  adds,  «*  seems  to  be  strongly  confirmed  by 
!  the  statutes  having  continued  to  be  in  English  from 
,  the  time  in  which  yve  fortunately  were  dispossessed 
I  of  the  French  provinces,  as  most  of  the  statutes  in 
I  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  continue  to  be  in  French. 
Another  reason,"  he  proceeds,  **for  the  statutes 
being  in  French  arose  from  the  general  afifectation 

1  History  of  the  Common  Law  of  Englnnd.  chap.  vii.  *  Thid. 

'  Annal.  Waverl.,  quoted  by  Barringtoo,  On  the  SUttatet,  p.  41. 
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which  prevAiled  at  thw  time  of  •peaking  the  French  | 
language,  insomuch  that  it  became  a  proverb,  that  ' 
Jack  would  be  a  gentleman  if  he  could  speak  French. 
It  waa  very  corrupt  indeed,  and  therefore  Chancer  , 
•ays  [of  hia  Prioreaa,  in  the  Canterbury  Talea] — 

*  Fat!  w«ll  the  saoge  the  vexrice  dirioe, 
Entamd  m  her  noM  full  swetely, 
'And  FrtQcb  she  upske  full  fair,  and  fvtialy,* 
After  the  flchciol  uf  Stratford  atte  Bow  ; 
For  French  of  Paris  wa«  to  her  unknuw.* " 

.  Barriagton  further  says — **I  cannot  conclude 
these  observations  without  taking  notice  that  the 
present  statute  of  Henry  III.,  in  French,  is  inserted 
between  others  in  Liatin ;  and  that,  during  the  same 
session  of  Parliament,  there  is  an  instance  in  the 
statute  of  Westminster  the  Second  (which  is,  prop- 
erly speaking,  a  Capilulariumy  of  French  chapters 
being  inserted  in  the  same  law,  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  chapters  in  Latin.  From  a  very  diligent 
and  attentive  perusal  of  the  Statute -Book,  the  best 
general  rule  which  can  be  given  with  regard  to  an  ! 
Act  of  Parliament  being  in  Latin  or  French  is,  that 
where  the  interests  of  the  clergy  are  particularly  j 
concerned  the  statute  is  in  Latin.  I  do  not,  how-  { 
ever,  pretend  to  say  that  this  rule  is  without  excep- 
tions."' 

We  may  add  to  what  has  been  said  on  this  sub** 
ject  the  follovring  remark  in  the  Introductwn  to  the 
edition  of  the  Statutes  by  the  Record  Commission : 
— »*  Nothing  is  known  witli  certainty  on  this  subject ; 
and  at  the  present  day  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  ac- 
count, in  each  instance,  for  the  appearance  of  the 
statute  in  French  or  in  Latin.  It  seems,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  highly  probable  that,  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  charters,  statutes,  and  other  public  instru- 
ments were  drawn  up  indiscriminately  in  French  or 
Latin,  and  generally  translated  from  one  of  those 
languages  into  the  other  before  the  promulgation  of 
them,  which  in  many  instances  appears  to  have 
been  made  at  the  same  time  in  both  languages.'' 

The  title  of  CapiUdis  Justitiarius  Anglia^  i.  e., 
Chief  Justiciary  of  England,  ended  in  Philip  Basset 
(the  third  of  his  family  who  had  held  the  office), 
who  was  advanced  to  that  place  in  the  forty -fifth  of 
Henry  III. ;  and  the  first  who  had  the  office  of  Cap- 
italis  Justitiarius  ad  placita  coram  Rege  tenenda, 
i.  e..  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  was  Robert 
de  Bruis,  appointed  in  the  fifty-second  of  Henry  III.'* 

The  salary  of  the  Justices  of  the  Bench  (i.  e.  of 
the  Common  Pleas)  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  this 
reign  was  20L ;  in  the  forty-third  year,  40i.  In  the 
twenty-seventh  year  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  forty  marks ;  the  other  barons  twenty 
marks ;  and  in  the  forty-ninth  year,  402.  per  annum. 
The  salary  of  the  Justices  Coram  Rege  (of  the 
King's  Bench)  was,  in  the  forty-third  year,  40Z.  per 
annum.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas 
had,  in  the  forty-fourth  of  Henry  III.,  one  hundred 
marks  per  annum ;  and  another,  who  succeeded  in 
this  same  year,  had  100^  per  annum.     In  the  thir- 

>  •*  Neatly." — We  have  corrected  the  quotation,  which  is  given  by 
Barnn^ton  from  a  vory  bad  text. 

*  That  is,  a  colleotion  of  laws,  and  not  a  single  law. 

•  Obaerv.  on  Stat.  pp.  47,  46.  «  Dugd.  Orif .  38 


ty^mi«f  HeBvy.  UL  tfaa  Chief  JnstioMf  tfa»S]a«fs 
Beach  had  one  hundred  marks  per  a«nuiB»^ 

We  Gome  now  to  the  time  of  Edward  I*,  wh^has 
been  styled  the  English  Jurtiniaa,  aot  heaaase  he 
reseiabled  that  iBonar€h.i»  making  either  a  digest 
or  a  code,  hot  beoanse,  according  to  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  "  in-  his  time  the  kw,  quasi  fer  satoMi»  ob- 
tained a  very  great  perfection*" 

We  shall  divide  the  eaaetaeats  of  this  prinee«  la 
which  we  pr^ose  more  particuiu^  tacaU  the  Head- 
er's attention,  into  two  chisees — ].  Thoee  of  apoliti- 
cal or  conatitotional  nature— 2.  Those  that  ragvd 
the  rights  of  private  proper^  and  the  admiaJeCEation 
of  jastioe  between  man  and  man.  Andweahallbe 
guided  in  onr  notice  of  them  not  so  much  by  the 
mere  chvenoIogicaL  order*  aa  by  what  noay  appear 
their  relative  degree  of  importance. 

I.  The  first  in  importance  in  the  firat  ekea  are 
the  several  confirmatioas  of  the  Great  Charter  aad 
of  the  Charter  of  the  Foreet.'  In  the  tfairteesdi 
year  of  this  reign  the  king  was  entreated  by  the 
Parliament  to  confinn  all  ibnaer  charters ;  a  ibm 
of  inspeximus^  and  confirmation  was  accoMhegly 
agreed  upon.  In  the  twenty-filtti  year  there  wnm 
a  more  solemn  confirmation  of  the  Great  Charter 
in  the  statute  called  Confirmatio  Chariarwn.  This 
statute  ordained  that  the  charters  of  Liberties  and 
of  the  Forest  should  be  kept  in  every  parieh ;  and 
that  they  should  be  sent  under  the  king's  seal  as 
well  to  the  justices  of  the  Forest  as  to  others,  to  all 
sheriffs  and  other  officers,  and  la  all  tfaeeitiea  in  the 
realm,  accompanied  by  a  writ  commanding  them  lo 
pubUsh  the  sakl  charters,  and  deolare  to  the  people 
that  the  king  had  confirmed  them  in  aD  polata.  All 
justices,  sheriffs,  mayors,  and  other  ministers  were 
directed  to  allow  them  when  pleaded  before  them: 
and  any  judgment  contrary  thereto  was  to  be  nail 
and  void.  The  charters  were  to  be  sent  under  the 
king's  seal  to  all  cathedral  churches  throughoet  the 
realm,  there  to  remain,  and  to  be  read  to  the  pec^ 
twice  a-year.  It  was  ordained  that  aD  arebbiahope 
and  bishops  should  pronounce  sentence  of  eacoro- 
municatk>n  against  those  who,  by  woi6,  deed,  or 
counsel,  did  contrary  to  the  aforesaid  charters.  It 
was  likewise  ordained  that  auch  aids  and  tasks  %» 
had  been  granted  to  the  king  by  the  people  of  his 
realm  «» beforetime  toward  his  wars  and  other  busi- 
ness, of  their  own  grant  and  good*wiU,  however 
they  were  made,"  should  not  be  drawn  into  eastern 
or  precedent.  Moreover,  the  king  granted,  for  him 
and  his  heirs,  that  no  aids  or  prises  shonld  be  taken 
but  by  consent  of  the  realm,  saving  the  ancient  aids 
and  prises  due  and  accustomed.  Mr.  Reeves  re- 
marks^ that  this  is  the  first  mentaoo  in  the  Statnte- 
Book  of  a  renunciation  of  right  to  levy  money  on 
the  subject  without  conaent  of  Parliament.  There 
had  been  a  like  declaration  in  the  charter  of  John, 
but  it  was  omitted  in  that  of  Henry  III.  Further, 
because  there  had  been  a  particular  outcry  against 

1  Dugd.  Ori|r.  ]04. 

>  The  Charter  of  the  Forest  was  first  granted  in  the  9l}i  of  Heary 
1H.  Ca.d.  19S4.) 
*  That  i«,  an  intpection  and  ratification  of  iha  former  •crlAlus. 
«  Ilist.  uf  Eag.  Law,  ii.  p.  lOS. 
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a  «uc  Off  f<»rrf  **9&uck^  upon  every  mck  of  wtx>l,  it 
was  decliired  that  dris  should  not  be  agtim  levied 
without  the  <«  common  assent  and  good-wifl  of  the 
cemtBoimlty  of  the  renhn.** 

The  next  notice  of  the  two  charters  of  fiberties 
is  in  the  preamble  to  the  statute  De  finihua  LevaHs, 
27  Edw.  I.,  where  the  king  refers  to  the  former 
confirmations  of  them,  and  again  solemnly  ratifies 
them.  In  this  ratification,  however,  there  is  a 
somewhat  ominous  clause,  *•  saving  always  our  oath, 
the  right  of  our  crown,  and  our  exceptions  and 
cballeDgea,  and  those  of  all  other  persons.*' 

In  the  next  year  something  more  was  done  for 
the  confirmation  of  the  charters  in  the  statute  of 
Articuli  super  Ckartas^  28  £dw.  I.  This  Act  men- 
tions th«.t  the  charters,  notwithstanding  the  several 
confirmations  of  them,  were  not  observed,  and  this 
is  attributed  to  there  being  no  specific  penalty  pre- 
scribed for  the  violation  of  them.  To  remedy  this 
the  charters  are  directed  to  be  delivered  to  every 
sherifif  m  England,  under  the  king's  seal,  to  be 
read  four  times  a-year  before  the  people  in  the  full 
county.  For  the  punishing  of  offenders  it  is  enacted 
that  *<  there  shall  be  chosen,  in  every  shire  court, 
bf  the  commonalty  of  the  same  shire,  three  sub- 
stantial men,  knights,  or  other  lawful,  wise,  and 
well-disposed  persons,  which  should  be  justices 
sworn  and  assigned  by  the  king's  letters  patent 
under  the  great  seal,  to  hear  and  determine  without 
any  other  writ,  but  only  then:  commission,  such 
plaints  as  shall  be  made  upon  all  those  that  commit 
or  offend  against  any  point  contained  in  the  foresaid 
charters,  in  the  shires  where  they  be  assigned,  as 
well  vnthin  franchises  as  without,  and  as  well  for 
the  kmg's  ofiScers  out  of  their  places  as  for  others ;' 
and  to  hear  the  plaints  from  day  to  day  without  any 
deky,  and  to  determine  them,  without  aUowing  the 
delays  which  be  allowed  by  the  common  law.  And 
the  same  knights  shall  have  power  to  punish  all 
such  as  shall  be  attainted  of  any  trespass  done  con- 
trary to  any  point  of  the  foresaid  charters,  where  no 
refiiedy  was  before  by  the  common  law,  as  before 
is  aaid,  by  imiM'isonment,  or  by  ransom,  or  by  amer- 
ciament, according  to  the  trespass."  The  statute 
expressly  declares  that  this  special  proceeding  shall 
only  be  in  cases  where  there  was  no  remedy  before 
by  the  common  law.  If  the  three  commissioners 
could  not  attend,  two  were  declared  sufiicieat.  The 
king's  sheriffs  and  bailifi*s  were  to  be  attendant  on 
these  commissioners. 

The  next  public  Act  upon  the  subject  of  the 
charters  is  the  Ordinatio  Foresta,  33  £dw.  I.,  con- 
taining some  regulations  respecting  the  purlieus  of 
the  forests.  In  the  following  year  there  was  another 
"Ordinance  of  the  Forest" 

The  famous  statute  De  TaUagio  non  concedendo 
was  first  passed  in  the  year  1297  (the  25th  of  £d- 
^nird  L),  but  in  more  explicit  terms,  and  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  always  afterward  referred  to,  in 
1306,  the  last  year  but  one  of  the  reign.  This 
statute  was  occasioned  by  the  question  about  levying 
money  for  foreign  wars.    In  its  latter  and  more 

^  Thit  word  it  pat  *'  ahilliogt  **  in  the  tnnvlation,  bat  h  could  hardly 
*»  ihtt ;  it  was  mora  probablj  «« pence '» or  "  half-pence,"~*«ii#. 
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complete  form  it  declares  that  no  tallage  or  aid 
(which  Mr.  Reeves  thinks*  included  those  feudal- 
aids  that  had  been  excepted  in  the  statute  of  Con^ 
firmaHo  Chartarttm)  should  be  imposed  or  levied  by 
the  king  or  his  heirs  without  the  will  and  assent  of 
the  archbishops,  bishops,  earls,  barons,  knights,  bur* 
gesses,  and  other  freemen  of  the  land.  Nothing 
was  to  be  taken  by  way  of  raale-tolt'  of  sacks  of 
wool.  In  regard  to  purveyance,  it  was  declared 
that  no  ofiicer  of  the  king  should  take  any  com, 
leather,  cattle,  or  other  goods,  of  any  one  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner.  The  following  general, 
declaration  was  also  made  in  favor  of  the  liberties  of 
the  subject:  ««That  all  men,  both  clerks  and  lay-, 
men,  should  have  their  lavirs,  liberties,  and  free 
customs,  as  largely  and  wholly  as  they  had  used  to, 
have  the  same  at  any  time  when  they  had  them 
best;  and  if  any  statutes  had  been  made  by  the* 
king,  his  ancestors,  or  any  customs  brought  in  con* 
trary  to  them,  or  any  manner  of  article  contained 
in  the  present  charter,  that  such  manner  of  statutes 
and  customs  should  be  void  and  frustrate  for  ever- 
more." Finally,  all  archbishops  and  bishops,  for- 
ever, were  directed  to  read  the  statute  in  their  ca* 
thedral  churches,  and  openly  pronounce  a  curse 
against  all  those  who  violated  it  in  any  point.  The 
king  put  his  seal  to  this  statute  or  charter,  as  did. 
the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  others,  who  all  volun-^ 
tarily  swore  to  observe  the  tenor  of  it — a  sanction 
attended  with  the  same  solemnities  as  the  several 
confirmations  of  the  charters  of  liberties. 

Of  the  same  nature  with  the  political  statutes 
already  mentioned  were  the  Statuta  WaUia,  12 
Edw.  I.,  by  which  Wales  was  in  a  great  measure 
put  on  the  same  footing  as  England  with  respect  to 
its  laws  and  their  administration. 

II.  The  other  statutes  of  this  king  relate  more 
particularly  to  the  administration  of  justice  between 
subjects ;  and  though  they  contain  many  chapters 
and  clauses  which  may  be  considered  as  bearing 
upon  the  general  or  political  interests  of  the  country 
at  large,  as  indeed  in  a  certain  sense  all  law  may  be 
viewed  as  doing,  yet  it  will  be  convenient  to  class 
them  under  a  separate  head,  as  we  previously  inti- 
mated. Of  these  the  principal  are,  the  Statute  of 
Westminster  the  First,  Statute  of  Gloucester, 
Statute  of  Westminster  the  Second,  of  Westroin^ 
ster  the  Third,  and  Articuli  super  Chartas, 

The  statute  3  Edw.  I.,  or  of  Westminster  the 
First  (so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  subsequent 
statutes,  likewise  named  from  parliaments  held  at 
Westminster  in  this  reign),  contains  fifty-one  chap- 
ters on  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  was  made,  says 
the  preamble,  «*  because  the  state  of  the  holy  church 
had  been  evil  kept,  and  the  prelates  and  religious 
persons  of  the  land  grieved  many  ways,  and  the 
people  otherwise  intreated  than  they  ought  to  bOf 
and  the  peace  less  kept,  and  the  hiws  less  used,  and 
the  offenders  lees  punished  than  they  ought  to  be." 

1  Hiat.  Enr.  Law.,  ii.  p.  105. 

>  OtherwiM  male-tent,  and  inale*tonte.  It  ii  anppoaed  Ynj  aome  to 
hare  been  a  kind  of  excise  ;  bj  others,  an  impost  laid  on  hj  the  royal 
authority  without  consent  of  Parliament.  Others  conceive  that  the 
male-tolt  was  a  doty  upon  maltha  notion  which  the  Act  mentionol  i^ 
the  text  is  soilicient  to  confute. 
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This  coUectjon  of  statutes,  though  usoaUy  termed 
tiie  •♦  Statute  of  Westminster  the  First,"  is,  in  fact, 
as  we  before  observed,  not  one  law  but  a  body  of 
laws,  made  at  Westminster  in  Edward's  first  Par- 
liament. The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  other 
cajritularia,  caHed  the  Statutes  of  Westminster,  as 
well  as  to  other  documents,  each  of  which  is  not  a 
katnte,  but  a  body  of  statutes,  each  chapter  being  a 
distinct  law,  generally  on  one  subject,  though  some- 
times the  same  chapter  refers  to  different  subjects. 
Technically,  however,  all  the  Acts  passed  in  any 
one  session  of  Parliament  are  considered  as  forming 
only  one  statute,  of  which  they  are  severally  the 
chapters.  A  few  of  the  subjects  treated  in  the 
Statutes  of  Westminster  the  First  more  especially 
demand  our  attention  here. 

Chapter  V.  is  as  follows : — »*  And  because  elec- 
tions ought  to  be  free,  the  king  commandeth,  upon 
great  forfeiture,  that  no  man  by  force  of  arms,  nor 
by  malice,  or  menacing,  shall  disturb  any  to  make 
free  election.*'  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that 
this  law  referred  rather  to  the  election  of  sheriffs, 
cdroners,  and  other  officers,  than  to  any  represent- 
atives of  the  people  in  the  Parliament.  However,  it 
16  admitted  by  the  same  parties  that,  as  it  is  in  gen- 
eral words,  it  may  have  a  construction  which  will 
extend  it  to  elections  that  have  been  appointed  since 
for  any  purpose  whatever. 

Concerning  wrecks  of  the  sea,  it  is  agreed,  says 
Chapter  IV.,  that  when  a  man,  a  dog,  or  a  cat 
escape  quick  (alive)  out  of  the  ship,  such  ship  or 
barge,  or  anything  therein,  shall  not  be  adjudged 
wreck ;  but  the  goods  shall  be  saved  and  kept  by 
view  of  the  sheriff,  coroner,  or  king's  bailiff,  and 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  such  as  are  of  the  town 
where  the  goods  were  found  ;  so  that,  if  any  within 
a  year  and  a  day  sue  for  them,  and  prove  them  to 
be  his,  or  his  lord's,  and  that  they  perished  in  his 
keeping,  they  shall  be  restored ;  if  not,  they  shall 
remain  to  the  king ;  and  where  wreck  belongeth  to 
another  than  to  the  king,  he  shall  have  it  in  like 
manner. 

Chapter  XII.  of  this  statute  deserves  considera- 
tion on  account  of  the  discussion  to  which  it  has 
given  rise,  some  being  of  opinion  that  the  peine 
forte  el  dure  (which  will  be  explained  presently) 
arose  out  of  it.  The  words  of  the  chapter  are, 
»« That  notorious  felons,  and  which  openly  be  of 
evil  name,  and  will  not  put  themselves  in  enquests 
of  felonies  that  men  shall  charge  them  with  before 
the  justices  at  the  king's  suit,  shall  have  strong  and 
hard  imprisonment  (prison  forte  et  dure),  as  they 
which  refuse  to  stand  to  the  common  law  of  the 
land :  but  this  is  not  to  be  understood  of  such  pris- 
oners as  be  taken  of  light  suspicion."^ 

Britten  describes  this  penance  in  the  following 
terms  : — "  If  they  will  not  put  themselves  upon  the 
country,  let  them  be  put  to  their  penance  until  they 
pray  to  do  it ;  and  let  their  penance  be  this :  that 
they  be  barefooted,  ungirded,  and  bareheaded,  in 
their  coat  only,  in  prison  upon  the  bare  ground,  con- 
linually,  night  and  day;  that  they  eat  only  bread 
made  of  barley  and  bran ;  that  they  drink  not  the 

1  Chap.  xa. 


day  they  eat»  nor  eat  tb»  day  they  drink ;  sor  drink 
any  thing  but  water  the  day  they  do  not  eat;  and 
that  they  be  fastened  down  with  irons."^ 

Lords  Chief  Justices  Coke^  and  Hale*  have  both 
given  their  opinion,  that  the  peine  Jbrte  el  dure—^e 
punishment  of.  pressing  to  death-*-WBS  anciently  a 
ponishment  by  the  common  kw^  and  not  such  as 
any  judges  could  have  framed  upon  the  general  di- 
rection of  this  Act.  But  they  both  seem  to  have 
supposed  that,  though  the  statnte  could  not,  from 
the  generality  of  ita  terms,  have  estabUsfaed  that 
terrible  punishmantt  it  referred-  to  that  paniahment 
already  established  and  weU  known,  which  is  proved 
by  Barrington,^  from  a  record  in  Rymer,  not  to  have 
been  the  case,  the  statute  meaning  nothmg  more 
than  confinement  after  the  mode  above  described  by 
Britten,  as  the  word  prison  implies.  As  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  peine  forte  et  dwre  arose  out  of  it, 
Barrington  has  the  following  ingenions  conjecture : 
— «*I  should  conceive,  upon  the  whole,  that  the 
words  in  the  present  statute,  which  have  occasioned 
these  observations,  namely,  prison  forte  et  dure^  have 
been  misconstrued,  by  substituttng  in  ti^e  room  of 
prison  the  word  peyne.  The  record  cited  from  Ry- 
mer proves  beyond  a  possibility  of  donbt  that,  soon 
after  this  statute,  the  punishment  was  merely  un- 
prisonment,  and  an  injunction  to  the  officers,  in 
whose  custody  the  criminal  was,  not  to  provide  him 
with  any  nourishment.  I  should  imagine  that  the 
alteration  in  this  punishment,  by  the  different  tor^ 
tures  afterward  used,  arose  from  justices  in  eyre 
and  justices  of  jail-delivery  not  staying  above  two 
or  three  days  in  a  county  town,  and  who  therefore 
could  not  wait  for  this  tedious  method  of  forcing  the 
criminal  to  plead ;  as  the  record  from  Rymer  shows 
that,  in  the  instance  already  observed  npon,  the 
criminal  had  been  forty  days  in  this  close  confine- 
ment. It  seems  likewise  clear  that,  whatever  this 
punishment  might  have  been  by  the  common  law, 
this  statute  hath  superseded  it;  and  it  is  a  presump- 
tion (against  even  such  great  authorities  as  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Coke  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale) 
that  there  was  no  such  pnnbhment  by  the  common 
law,  as  it  is  admitted  that  a  traitor  cannot  receive 
this  punishment,  because  the  words  of  the  statute 
confine  it  to  the  case  of  felons ;  the  argnment  is  also 
very  strong,  that,  if  felons  were  subjected  to  this 
sentence,  traitors  would  still  less  have  escaped  it.'^* 

The  judgment  of  peine  forte  et  dure,  which,  as 
latterly  administered,  consisted  in  pressing  the  pris-* 
oner  to  death  by  loading  him  with  heavy  weights — 
a  sharp  stone,  or  piece  of  timber,  being  also  some- 
times, hy  way  of  favor,  laid  under  his  back — to  ac- 
celerate the  extinction  of  life,  was  submitted  to 
with  the  object  of  avoiding  the  corruption  of  blood 
and  escheat  of  lands  which  would  have  followed 
conviction  after  a  plea.  Instances  of  the  application 
of  this  torture,  or  the  preliminary  and  Warning 
process  of  tying  the  thumbs  together  with  whipcord, 
which  appears  to  have  been  introduced  in  later 
times,  from  motives  of  humanity,  without  any  stat- 

1  Britton,  ir.  II.  «  2  Inst.  178,  179. 

9  Hist,  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  c.  43,  sub  fin. 
*  Oba.  on  Stat.  p.  90.  -      ■     >  Ibid.  pp.  61,  OS 
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otary-stnodoii,  ofiebr  down  to  a  toa^wnedre\y  re-  ^ 
cent  iperiod;  "A  prifioo^r  WM  fbrced  to  plead  at  the 
Old  Baile7>  by  tying  hir  thumbs  together,  in  the 
year  1 W4.  At  last,  however,  'the  peine  forte  et  dure 
WBA  in  effect  abolished  by  th^  etatcrte'l'^  Geo.  III. 
c.  20,  which  ettacted  that  every  prieoder,  who,  being 
airaifi^od  for  felohy,  ehoold'etand  torutc^  or  not  an- 
swer diMtcfily  t»  the  ofi^nce,  should  be  convicted  of 
the  lamo,  and  the^flttme  jadgmont  and  execntion 
therenpoit  awarded  aa  if  he  had  beott  Convicted  by 
rerdiot -or  confession  of  the -crime. 

The  SliRtato  of  Gloucester  'consists  of 'fifteen 
ehaptors,  most  of  w^ich  relate  to  the  ametidment 
of  the  sonamon  law  as  then  practiced.  One  of  its 
chapters,  (the  8 A)  enacts  that  the  cattse  of  action  in 
the  king's  superior  courts  ohall  amount  at  the  least 
to  forty  shilliagsi. 

In  the  Boxt  year  was  passed  the  famous  statute 
7  Edw.  Ih  entitled  De  Virig  Religiams,  and  com- 
flioniy  referred  to  iis  the  first  statute  of  mortmain. 
The  ofafoct  of  this  law  was  to  enforce  and  to  extend 
a  provision  of  Magna  Charts,  which  pik>hif>ited  all 
gifts  of  land  to  religious  societies  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  lord  of  the  fee.  Notwithstanding  that 
provision,  religious  men  continued  to  appropriate 
lands  whereby  services  due  for  such  lands  were 
withdrawn,  and  the  incidents  of  tenure  were  dimm- 
bhed.  The  statement  of  Baker  in  his  Chronicle, 
even  allowing  for  a  little  exaggeration,  that  the 
number  of  monasteries  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
I.  was  so  great  that  almost  all  the  laborers  of  the 
eoontiy  became  bricklayers  and  carpenters,  conveys 
an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  this  had  proceeded. 
It  was  now  ordained,  in  the  most  comprehensive 
expressions  that  could  be  devised,  that  no  person, 
religious  or  other,  should  buy  or  sell,  or  under  the 
color  of  any  gift  or  lease,  or  by  any  other  ♦»  craft  or 
engine,*'  appropriate  to  himself  any  lands  or  tene- 
ments, so  as  such  lands  should  anywise  come  into 
mortnuiin,^  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  same. 
Notwitlistanding  the  care  with  which  this  statute 
was  worded,  a  method  of  evading  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered by  the  ecclesiastics ;  for,  as  the  statute  ex- 
tended only  to  gifts  and  conveyances  between  the 
parties,  the  religious  houses  set  up  a  fictitious  title 
to  the  land  which  they  wished  to  have,  and  brought 
aa  action  to  recover  it  against  the  tenant,  who  by 
fraud  and  collusion  made  no  defence,  and  thereby 
judgment  was  given  for  the  religious  house,  which 
then  recovered  the  land  by  sentence  of  law  upon 
ft  supposed  prior  title.  *«  And  thus,"  observes  Black- 
stooe,  »^they  had  the  honor  of  inventing  those 
fictitious  adjudications  of  right  which  are  since 
become  the  great  assurance  of  the  kingdom  under 

^  Id  "  mortvam  manam,"— literally,  into  a  dead  band.  Landa  made 
mer  to  oorporata  bodies  of  any  deicriptioo,  whether  clerical  or  ci?il, 
are  now  raid  to  go  into  mortmain ;  but  the  term  aeemt  at  first  to  bare 
been  used  only  in  reference  to  religious  bodies,  which,  indeed,  were 
formerly  the  only  corporations.  As  religious  or  professed  persons  were 
considered  dead  in  law,  lands  coming  to  them  were  said  to  pass  into 
dead  hands.  In  the  preamble  to  the  present  statute  the  reference  is 
exclusively  to  religious  corjwrations,  and  the  efiect  of  lands  passing 
inio  their  possession  is  described  to  be  that,  thereby, "  the  services  that 
arr  doe  of  such  fees,  and  which  at  the  beginning  were  provided  for 
defence  of  the  realm,  are  wroogfally  withdrawn,  and  the  chief  lords 
('U  lose  their  escheats  of  the  same.'' 


the  name  of  Common  Recoveries,''*  *  This  was  also 
again  defeated  by  another  provision  in  13  £dw.  I.  c. 
32.  Another  provision  was  made,  by  statute  35 
£dward  I.,  to  check  the  waste  suffered  by  religious 
possessions  being  drained  into  foreign  countries.  It 
is  thereby  ordained  that  no  abbot,  prior,  master, 
warden,  or  other  religious  person  of  whatsoever 
condition,  shall  convey  any  tax  imposed  by  them 
or  their  superiors  upon  theh-  respective  religious 
houses  out  of  the  kingdom  under  heavy  penalties.- 
We  now  come  to  the  famous  collection  of  laws 
passed  in  the  13th  of  Edward  I.,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Statute  of  Westminster  the 
Second.  The  first  chapter  of  this,  entitled  Ik 
Donis  Conditionalibus,  has  given  rise  to  more  dis- 
cussion, perhaps,  than  any  other  enactment  in  the 
Statute  Book.  A  conditional  fee  was  a  fee  or  gift 
restrained  to  some  particular  heirs,  to  the  exclusion 
of  others.  *«  It  was  called  a  conditional  fee,"  says 
Blackstone,  **  by  reason  of  the  condition  expressed 
or  implied  in  the  donation  of  it,  that,  if  the  donee 
died  without  such  particular  heirs,  the  land  should 
revert  to  the  donor."  «•  Now,"  he  proceeds,  "  with 
regard  to  the  condition  annexed  to  these  fees  by 
the  common  law,  our  ancestors  held  that  such  a 
gift  (to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body)  was  a  gift 
upon  condition  that  it  should  revert  to  the  donor  if 
the  donee  had  no  heirs  of  his  body ;  but  if  he  had, 
it  should  then  remain  to  the  donee.  They  there- 
fore called  it  a  fee-simple  on  condition  that  he  had 
issue ;  so  that,  as  soon  as  the  grantee  had  any  issue 
born,  his  estate  was  supposed  to  become  absolute 
by  the  performance  of  the  condition,  at  least  for 
three  purposes: — 1.  To  enable  the  tenant  to  alien 
the  land,  and  thereby  to  bar  not  only  his  own  issue 
but  also  the  donor  of  his  interest  in  the  reversion ; 

2.  To  subject  him  to  forfeit  it  for  treason,  which  he 
could  not  do  till  issue  born  longer  than  for  his  own 
life,  lest  thereby  the  inheritance  of  the  issue,  and 
reversion  of  the  donor,  might  have  been  defeated ; 

3.  To  empower  him  to  charge  the  land  with  rents, 
commons,  and  certain  other  incumbrances,  so  as  to 
bind  his  issue.  However,  if  the  tenant  did  not,  in 
fact,  alien  the  land,  the  course  of  descent  was  not 
altered  by  this  performance  of  the  condition ;  for 
which  reason,  in  order  to  subject  the  lands  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  descent,  the  donees  of  these 
conditional  fee-simples  took  care  to  alien  as  soon  as 
they  had  performed  the  condition  by  having  issue, 
and  afterward  repurchased  the  lands,  which  gave 
them  a  fee-simple  absolute,  that  would  descend  to 
the  heirs  general,  according  to  the  course  of  the 
common  law."*  Now  the  feudal  aristocracy,  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  practice,  obtained  the  chapter  De 
Donis  in  the  Statute  of  Westminster  the  Second, 
which  enacted  that  thenceforth  the  will  of  the 
donor  be  obseiTed ;  and  that  the  tenements  so  given 
(to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body)  should  at  all 
events  go  *to  the  issue,  if  there  were  any ;  or,  if 
none,  should  revert  to  the  donor.  **  Upon  the  con- 
struction of  this  Act  of  Parliament,"  proceeds 
Blackstone,  "  the  judges  determined  that  the  donee 
had  no  longer  a  conditional  fee-simple,  which  be- 

»  Com.  ii.  271  «  Com.  ii.  110,  111. 
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came  absM^hrte  and  at  bis  imi^ 'di»)MBBr  Ib6^  Mmnt 
nny  issti^  vimB  borb;  but  they  divided' tHe  cisfoti^  iMtai 
two  paits,  letf?!ag;  In  the  ^oo^e  tu  fireiV  Mnd'Of  par^ 
tfcular  estate,  which  they  dettomimited  a/M^tZ^* 
And  vesting  in  the  donor 'th«  ultWnate  fe^^timfiifl 
^f  the  land,  expectant  on  th^  falhrne'  of  Usadj 
which  expectant  estate  Is  vfYiat  w&  now  cull  a  re* 
version." 

««The  pei^etvutfeD,"  says  Barringtoiit  ^ieatab* 
fished  by  this  «tat;ate,  in  pvooeds  «f  tuiie<  hud  <M 
much  contrtbttted  to  the  increaae.  of  power  in:  the 
great  baron»  that,  about  two  eeBtnries  aftetn¥Bc4 
it  was  in  a  great  measure  evaded  by  the  iaveatioB 
of  what  is  called'  a  eomnum  tecmforf"'  (of  which  we 
shal!  speak  in  the  proper  place) :  <«  it  was  tmpoaaible 
for  the  crown  to  procure  a  repeal  ef  the  law  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  thwefinre  the  Judges  hftd 
probably  an  intimation,  that  they  musty  by  aMutia, 
as  it  is  called^  render  a  statute  of  no  effect,  whitth 
the  kmg  could  not  extort  an  alteratioa  of  from  one 
part  of  the  legialatnre,'' >  Barriagbon  adds,  in  a 
note,  that  the  Statute  of  Westnunster  th^  Second, 
in  reference  to  Chapter  I.  of  it,  has  been.oimed  the 
Htatote  of  Great  Men. 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  statute,  which 
consists  of  fifty  chapters,  treats  of  improvements  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  as  far  as  the  jurisdic^ 
tion  of  the  courts  and  the  course  of  proceeding  are 
concerned. 

The  30th  chapter  contains  the  law  respecting  the 
justices  of  nisi  jpnitf,  which  has  since  been  called 
the  Statute  of  Nisi  Pri$u,  It  ordained  that  two 
justices  sworn  should  be  assigned,  before  whom 
only,  associated  with  one  or  two  of  the  discreetest 
knights  of  the  shire  into  which  they  came,  should 
be  taken  all  assizes  of  novel  disseisin,  mortdaunces- 
tor,  and  attaints-  It  was  also  ordained  that  no 
inquest  should  be  taken  before  any  of  the  justices 
of  the  bench,  unless  a  certain  day  and  place  were 
appointed  in  the  county,  in  presence  of  the  parties, 
and  the  day  and  place  inserted  in  a  judicial  writ,  in 
certain  prescribed  words,  declaring  Uiat  the  inquest 
should  be  taken  at  Westminster  unless  (nisi)  cer- 
tain persons  named  (namely,  the  judges  of  assise) 
should  come  to  those  parts  before  a  certain  day — 
by  which  day  the  said  judges^,  however,  were  sure 
to  be  there.  Thus,  the  trial  in  the  county  was  in 
later  times,  from  the  clause  in  the  writ,  said  to  be 
at  nisiprius  (unless  ^rst),  though  in  the  form  given 
in  the  statute  the  word  prius  is  not  inserted,  as  it 
now  is,  and  indeed  was  usually  at  that  time.  It  is 
proper  here  to  add,  that  these  justices  have,  by  vir- 
tue of  several  statutes,  a  criminal  jurisdiction  also. 
The  judges  of  assize  and  nisi  prius  superseded  the 
ancient  justices  in  eyre,  justitiarii  in  itinere. 

There  were  other  improvements  made  in  the 
administration  of  justice  by  this  statute,  such  as  an 
execution  given  against  land  by  the  writ  called 
Elegit^  the  introduction  of  bills  of  exception,  and 
the  proceeding  by  scire  facias,  to  revive  a  judgment 
of  a  year's  standing.  These  we  shnll  only  name, 
partly  because   our  space  is  limited,   and  partly 

1  Fmm  the  French  taiiUr  or  th«  b«iiNiroQs  Latin  Miare,  to  cot. 
9  Olw.  on  StAt.  p.  92. 


btstaoae.a -aataisiiaievir  .esplafialjm^pt^e^i would 
bei  difficulty  ifi  ooliiMnfiOftsibW^ioi  a  .pepulpir  worki. 
Tlfae  mere  m^hticHPfiof  ithemki  howavar,  .will  help  to 
oottvey  flbme adee of  ,tfa($  .tmfioi<t«nce<ef  this. statute 
of  Wealminstev  the.SeoQUd  is  the  hiatqry  of  £ag* 

.<Th0'fieiit.0ttit»te::of.thi»^year,  13  £dw.  Z.»  is  the. 
Siaimte  of  <Win«li6flterv  cont^^iog  eome  provisiona 
lor  enjoiciag'  |he  Aocient  t  poMoe,  and  ordaining 
some  new  itegulationsv  ,,Thi»stKtute  throws  con* 
siderable  light  on  the^lnte.of  society,  then  existing. 
The  preMnUe  recitea,  that  when,  robberies,  mnr- 
d0ris»  dco*.  werof  committed,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
oomi^'  were  more.wiUiug  to  excuse  the  offender 
tiRSAtci.  punish.  £»r.  the  itijuiy  to  a  stranger;  and 
thai  iflhe.  feto.  was.uot  .himself  an  inhabitant  of 
the  county,  yet  the  receiver  of  the  stolen  goods 
frequently  was  so,  which  produced  the  sanoe  par- 
tialis in  jnpies,  who  did  not  give  propev  satiB&ctioa. 
in  damages  to  the  par^.  robbed*^  To  remedy  this, 
B  penalty  is  estiiblished  by  the  statute,  making  the 
people  of'  the  county  answerable  for  the  felonies 
•done  among  them*  It  further  directs  that  cries^ 
tJhat  is,  the  hue^  and  cry^  should  be  solemnly  made 
in  all  counties,  hundreds,  markets,  dec.,  so  that 
none  might  ei^cuse  himself  by  ignorance.  It  also 
directs  that  the  walls  of  the  great  towns  shall  be 
shut  from  sunsetting  to  sunrising,  and  that  watch- 
men shall  be  set ;  tbat  the  highways  shall  be  cleared 
of  wood  to  the  breadth  of  two  hundred  feet,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  felon's  concealing  himself;  and  that 
every  man,  according  to  his  substance,  shall  have 
arms  in  his  house,  in  order  to  pursue  the  felon 
e0ectually. 

The  statute  called  Quia  Emptorest  from  the  two 
first  words  of  it,  belongs  to  the  18th  £dw.  I.  It 
was  occasioned  by  the  consequences  of  the  restraint 
imposed  on  the  alienation  of  land.  **  Forasmuch," 
says  the  Act,  **as  purchasers  of  lands  and  tene- 
ments of  fhe  fetes  of  great  men  and  other  lords  have 
entered  into  their  fees,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  lords, 
the  froeholders  of  such  great  men  having  sold  their 
lands  and  tenements  to  be  holden  in  fee  of  their 
feoffors,  and  not  of  the  chief  lords  of  the  fees,  where- 
by the  same  chief  lords  have  many  times  bst  theu- 
escheats,  marriages,  and  wardships  of  lands  and  ten- 
ements belonging  to  their  fees,**  it  is  ordained,  »*  that 
from  henceforth  it  shall  be  lawful  to  every  freeman 
to  sell  at  his  own  pleasure  his  lands  and  tenements, 
or  part  of  them,  so  that  the  feofiee  shall  hold  the 
same  lands  or  tenements  of  the  chief  lord  of  the 
same  fee,  by  such  service  and  customs  as  his  feoflfor 
held  before."  This,  therefore,  was  a  permission  to 
alienate  in  such  a  manner  that  the  new  holder  of 
the  land  became  the  immediate  vassal  of  the  chief 
lord,  but  a  prohibition  of  subinfeudation,  by  which 
the  new  holder  of  the  land  became  the  immediate 
vassal  of  the  former  tenant,  who  thus  constituted 
himself  what  was  called  a  mesne,  that  is,  an  inter- 
mediate, lord. 

1  We  give  tbia  preamble  from  Barring^n,  who  obserres  in  a  note, 
**  t  hare  giYcn  the  labatance  of  this  preamble,  which  it  abwlntely  un* 
intelligiUe  in  the  oomnon  tnuialaticm.''--P.  lOS. 

3  BarrijigUm  thinks  that  kue  comes  from  the  word  Aver,  tapttrnt 
and,  therefore,  that  hue  and  cry  will  mean  pursuit  and  cry. 
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Anotfacff  Act  ttBtMf  printed  as  of  tlrtsryear,  t1ioiig)i 
inserted  by  the  Record  Cmmnismon  among- the 
8tatiite«  of  uncertain  date,  10  the'  Modus  levandl 
Fines,  ataHng  the  course  to  be  pursued  ia  levying  a 
fine,  **A  fine,*'  says  Blackstooet  mis  soiftetilneB 
said  to  be  a  feoffment  of  record,  though  it  mi^it 
with  more  accuracy  be  oalkd  un  adenowicdgmiBnt 
of  a  feoffment  of  record ;  by  whiefa  is  to  be  nndMr^ 
stood  that  it  has  at  least  the  aame  -foree  and  effect 
with  a  feofflnent  hi  the  couToyibg  a»d  flMuring  of 
lands,  though  it  is  one  of  these  methods  of  trans- 
ferring estates  of  freehofd  by  the  common  law,  in 
which  lirery  of  seisin  is  not  necessary  to 'be  ifctually 
given,  the  supposition  and  acknowledgment  thereof 
in  a  court  of  record,  however  fictitioua,  mdoeing  an 
equal  notoriety.  But,  more  particularly,  a  line  may 
be  described  to  be  an  amicabto  composition  or  agree- 
ment of'a  suit,  either  actual  or  fictitious,  by  leave  of 
the  king  or  his  justices,  whereby  the  leods  m  qfnes- 
tion  become,  or  are  acknowledged  to  be,  l^e  right 
of  one  of  the  parties.  In  its  original  it  was  founded 
on  an  actual  suit,  commenced  at  law  for  recovery 
of  the  possession  of  land  or  other  hereditaments; 
and  the  possession  thas  gained  by  such  compositions 
was  found  to  be  so  sure  and  effectual  that  fictitious 
actions  were,  and  continued  to  be,  every  day  com- 
menced, for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  same  secu- 
rity."* 

A  fine  (from  the  Latin  finis^  an  end)  is  so  called, 
says  the  statute  18  Edw.  t.,  because  it  puts  an  end 
to  all  suits  concerning  the  matter  in  question.  The 
statute  18  Edw.  I.,  Modus  levandi  Fines,  did  not 
originate  fines,  but  declared  and  regulated  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  should  be  levied  or  carried  on. 
Upon  the  detail  of  these  technical  minutim,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  enter  here;  but  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  return  in  a  future  chapter  to  the  subject 
of  fines,  which  makes  an  important  figure  in  the 
history  of  English  tenures. 

It  remains  to  give  some  account  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  rarious  courts  in  this  reign. 

The  different  courts  are  mentioned  by  Fleta  in 
the  following  order :  1.  The  High  Court  of  Parlia- 
ment, of  which,  having  already  spoken,  and  having 
again  to  speak,  we  shall  not  say  more  here.  2.  The 
Court  of  the  Seneschal,  Bapifer,  or  Steward  of  the 
Household,  who  is  described  by  Fleta'  as  filling  the 
place  of  the  chief  justiciary  (an  office,  as  was  be- 
fore observed,  aboHshed  in  the  last  reign),  who  used 
to  determine  the  king's  own  causes,  and  administer 
justice  without  writ.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  court, 
both  before  and  after  the  passing  of  the  statute, 
may  be  learned  from  the  3d  chapter  in  the  statute, 
Arliculi  super  Chartas,  28  Edw.  I.,  expressly  made 
to  limit  it.  It  is  thereby  ordained  that  this  court 
**  from  henceforth  shall  not  hold  plea  of  freehold, 
neither  of  debt  nor  of  covenant,  nor  of  any  contract 
made  between  the  king^s  people,  but  only  of  tres- 
pass done  within  the  house,  and  of  other  trespasses 
done  within  the  verge,  and  of  contracts  and  cove- 
nants that  one  of  the  king's  house  shall  have  made 
with  another  of  the  same  house,  and  in  the  same 
house,  and  none  other  where.    And  they  shall  plead 
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ooplea  of  treapaaa,  othmr  than  that  which  shall  be 
attached  by  them  before  the  king  depart  from  the 
vcrg^  where  the  treapasa  ahall  be  committed ;  and 
shall  fdead  tfaeaee  speedily  from  day  to  day,  so  that 
tb^  may  be  pleaded  and  determined  before  that 
the  king  depart  out  of  the  limits  of  the  same  verge 
where  the  trespass  was  done.  And  if  it  so  be  that 
they  cannot  be  determined  within  the  limits  of  the 
same  verge,  then  ahall  the  same  pleas  cease  before 
the  steward,  and  the  plaintiffr  ehaU  have  reeoorae 
to  the  common  law.'*  The  verge  or  bounds  of  the 
iMuaehoU  contamed  twelve  miies,^  whioh  circuit  or 
Bpiiee  was  called  the  tfirgtUa  regta,  because  it  wa^ 
within  the  government  of  llie  marshal,  who  oanied 
ft  ifirga  (nxi)  as  the  badge  of  hi» office*  Before  the 
passing  of  the  statute  above  quoted,  the  steward  of 
the  househokl  appears  to  have  exercised  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  powers  of  the  diief  jus- 
ticiaty,  and  to  have  been  virtually  the  high  steward 
(of  which  oflleer  we  hear  little  or  nothing,  he  being, 
for  the  veasona  mentioned  in  the  last  Book,  probably 
considered  as  In  in  a  state  of  abeyance).  The  judi- 
cial fnnctidns  v^ieh^  as  shown  in  the  last  Book,  the 
chief  justiciary  had  borrowed  from  the  steward  on 
the  extinction  of  the  oflSce  of  the  former,  appear  to 
have  returned  again  to  the  tetter. 

3.  The  next  court'  of  the  king  mentioned  in  Fleta, 
Is  that  held  in  his  Chancery,  over  which,  says  Fleta, 
was  set  some  discreet  person,  as  a  bishop,  or  other 
dignified  ecclesiastic;  and  to  him  was  committed 
the  keepibg  of  the  great  seal.  4.  After  this,  he 
places  a  court  held  before  auditors  specially  appoint- 
ed a  latere  regis^  as  it  was  called,  that  is,  from  the 
persons  usually  in  attendance  upon  the  king.  The 
business  of  these  anditors  was,  not  to  determine, 
but  to  report  to  the  king  what  they  had  heard. 
5.  His  justices,  before  whom,  and  no  others  (except 
himself  and  his  council,  or  special  auditor),  false 
judgments  and  errors  of  justices  were  reversed  and 
corrected.  6.  Next  to  these,  are  ranked  "the  jus- 
tices sitting  at  the  Exchequer;"  and  7,  those  in  banco 
at  Westminster.  8.  The  justices  of  jail-delivery. 
9.  Those  assigned  to  take  assizes,  jurors,  inqui- 
sitions, certificates,  and  attaints.  10.  The  justices 
itinerant  or  in  eyre,  **  appointed  to  the  first  assises 
for  hearing  and  determining  all  pleas  criminal  and 
civil."  11.  The  justices  itinerant  for  pleas  of  the 
forest.  All  these  were  the  king's  courts.  There 
were,  beside,  the  county,  town,  and  hundred  courts: 
those  in  the  king^s  manors,  and  those  in  cities  and 
boroughs." 

Some  account  has  already  been  given  in  the  test 
Book  of  the  trial  by  jury,  or  rather  of  what  it  origi- 
nally was.  It  appears  from  Fleta  and  Britton,  that 
at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  writing,  the  jurorH 
were  still  considered  as  iciinesses ;  and  to  call  wit- 
nesses before  them  would  have  been  contrary  to  the 
supposition  by  which  they  sat  as  jbrors;  viz.,  that 
they  knew  more  about  the  matter  in  question  than 
any  other  equal  number  of  men.  Coming  from  the 
vicinage  where  the' fact  took  place,  they  were  bet- 
ter able  than  any  others  to  speak  (he  truth,  as  they 
were  sworn  to  do,  and  that  from  their  own  knowl- 
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edge, and  not  fhua  tBttkmonj bnni^e  beforolliesn 
in  court.  Whoa  the  oondHion  of  society-  wm  so 
chftoged,  that,  jiotwitb6taB<ting  the  snppofition  of 
their  peraonal  knowledge  of  the  &ctt  t^ey  were,  in 
reality,  wholly  ignoceutof  ^;and  it  was  neceseary 
that  evidence,  shonld  be  hrougfac  before  them,  before 
they  could  pronounce  on  the  goUl  or  imiocence  of 
the  party ;  then  the  old  proceeding  became  produe* 
tive  of  injustice  and  oppresaiaB,:  till  it  was  at  length 
reformed  by  the  calling  of  witnesses  to  fornish  tbfe 
twelve  jurors  with  the  necessary  information.  But 
this  last  improvement  was  not  thoroughly  effected 
till  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queeu  Mary»  The 
first  evidence  admitted  consisted  of  written  evidence ; 
sDch  as  depo^kioes,  informations,  and  examinations, 
taken  out  of  court:  this  led  gradually  to  a  sparing 
use  of  oral  testiraony.^ 

^«  The  inclination  in  favor  of  juries,"  says  Mr. 
Reeves,  ^  had  gone  se  far  in  this  reign;  that  there 
seemed  a  backwardness  to  allow  the  trial  by  duel, 
when  a  defendant  insisted  upon  it  as  hi^  right; 
which  could  only  be  in  an  appeal.  Should  there  be 
any  slip  in  the  proceedings  of  which  the  defendant 
had  omitted  to  avail  himselff  the  judge  was  ex  office 
to  examine  and  point  it  out,  in  order  to  stop  the  duel. 
Fleta  says  that  this  was  a  trial  not  to  be  resorted 
ta  rashly,  if  by  any  possiUe  means  it  could  be  avoid- 
ed. Another  alteration  in  our  criminal  proceedings 
was,  that  the  eyre  was  no  longer  to  be  a  time  of 
limitation  for  the  prosecution  of  offenders;  but  they 
might  be  prosecuted  at  any  distance  of  time."' 
The  eyres  were  every  seven  years,  and  sometimes 
at  shorter  intervals  s  no  one  could  be  indicted  fer 
anything  done  before  the  preceding  eyre. 

We  shall  conclude  our  account  of  the  state  of 
the  law  in  this  reign  with  some  remarks  by  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Uale,  on  various  points  not  included 
in  what  has  preceded.  With  regard  to  the  rolls  of 
judicial  proceedings,  especially  those  in  the  King's 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  and  in  the  eyres,  he 
says,  ^I  have  jread  over  many  of  them,  and  do  gen- 
erally observe :  1.  That  thay  aie  written  in  an  ex- 
cellent hand«  2.  That  the  pieadiag  is  very  short, 
but  very  clear  and  perspicuons ;  neither  loose  or 
uncertain,  nor  perplexing  the  matter  either  with 
impnynriety,  obscurity,  or  multiplicity  of  words: 
they  are  ^clearly  and  orderly  digested — effectually 
represe nting  the  business  that  they  intends  3.  That 
•the  titie  and  the  reason  of  the  law  upon  which  they 
proceed  (which  many  times  is  expressly  delivered 
upon  the  record  itself)  is  .perspicuous,  clear,  and 
irational.  -  So  idiat  their  abort  and  (pithy  pleadings 
and  judgments  do  far  better  render  the  sense  of  the 
business,  and  the  reasons  tiiereof,  than  those  long, 
intricate,  perplexed,  and  formal  pleadings,  that  often- 
times of  late  are  unnecessarily  used."  ' 

With  regard  to  the  reports,  he  says,  •«  They  are 
vEar  eooD,  but  vxkt  naiEP.  Eidier  the  judges 
then  spoke  less,  or  the  reporters  were  not  so  ready- 
handed,  as  to  take  all  they  said.  Some  of  these 
reports,  though  broken,  yet  the  best  of  their  kind, 
are  in  Lincoln's  Inn  library."*    With  respect  to 
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tlM  law  «f«atis4^w^tt($n  in  thib  Yeign,  such  as  those 
books-  known-  by  thenani^s  of  Fleta,  the  'Mirror, 
Britten,  and  TiR>niton,  he  teys  that,  by  comparing 
them  willh  Braoton, «' there  af^peairs  a  growth  and  a 
perfecting'  of  the  hiw-intb  a  greater  regularity  and 
order/'  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke  bbsertes,  ^at 
•«in  the  reign  of  £dward  II.,  Edward- 1.,  atid  up* 
watd>  the  pleadings  were  phnu  and  sensible,  but 
noHhingcurioui ;  evennoire  faafing  chief  respect  to 
the  matter,  and  not  to  forms  of  Words."' 

We  have  ^lentioned  the  title  of  Capitalis  Jtistttm* 
rims  ((A*  chief  justice)  as  having  been  borne  by  the 
chief  of  the  King's  Bench,  in  liie  latter  part  t^  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  The  first  mention  of  capitalis 
jwfHtkmuB  of  the  bench  (Conraion  Pleas)  is  in  the 
first  year  of  Edward  I. 

In  lihe  reign  of  £dward  II.  begin  the  year-books, 
se  called  because  they  were  published  annually  from 
the  notes  of  certain  persons  who  were  paid  a  stipend 
by  the  crown  for  the  work.  These  contain  reports 
of  cases  adjudged  from  the  beginning  of  this  reigu 
to  the  end  bf  Edward  III.,  and  from  the  beginning 
of  Heniy  IV.  to  the  end  of  Henry  VIII.  It  may 
be  usefril  to  add  a  short  explanation  of  the  technical 
meaning  of  the  terms  ^^  report "  and  ^'  record."  A 
record  is  a  concise  entry  of  all  the  efllecdve  steps 
made  in  a  judieial  proceeding.  A  report  is  a  short 
note  of  the  progress  toward  making  those  steps ;  of 
the  debate  in  couit  concerning  some  of  them;  the 
decision  and  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  supported.  ^ 

We  may  here  notice  the  compilation  entitled  the 
•«  Mirror  df  Justices,"  about  the  antiquity  of  which 
much  difference  of  opinion  has  existed ;  some  pn>- 
nouncing  it  older  than  the  Conquest — otiiers  ascrib* 
ing  it  to  the  time  of  Edward  II.;  both  which  opinions 
may  be  partly  right.  A  work  as  old  as  the  earfier 
date  may  have  been  taken  up  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
II.,  and  worked  into  the  present  form,  which  par- 
takes somewhat  of  the  marvelous,  or  even  the 
monstrous.  ''This  book,"  observes  Mr.  Keeves, 
«^  should  be  read  with  great  caution,  and  some 
previeutf  knowledge  of  the  law  as  it  stood  about  the 
same  period ;  for  the  author  certainly  writes  with 
very  little  precision.  This,  with  his  assertions  about 
Alfred^  and  the  extravagant  punbhments  inflicted  by 
that  king  on  his  judges,  has  brought  his  treatise 
under  some  sus^^ion."' 

Mr.  Reeves  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
foundation  of  Lincoln's  Inn : — 

•*  There  is  nodiing  but  a  vague  tradition  to  give 
us  any  trace  of  the  places  where  the  practicers  and 
students  of  the  law  had  their  residence  before  the 
reign  of  this  king.  But  in  tiie  reign  of  Edward  11^ 
we  are  informed  thatsuch  places  were  called  hostels^ 
or  inns  of  court,  because  the  inhabitants  of  them  be* 
longed  to  the  king's  courts.  It  is  reported  that 
William,  Earl  of  Lincdny  about  the  beginning  of 
this  reign,  being  well  affected  to  the  study  of  the 
laws,  first  brought  the  professors  of  them  to  settle  in 
a  house  of  his,  since  called  Lincdn^s  Inn.  The  earl 
was  only  lessee  under  the  bishops  of  Chichester; 
and  many  succeeding  bishops,  in  after  times,  let 
leases  of  this  house  to  certain  persons,  for  the  use 
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since  beep' known**  '^ 

•  Tkera  have  beetimany  eomnefttt  ^n^d  WQtd« 
compass  and  'imagint ;  and  it-tioefl'notf  septal  fMrt>bff : 
bid  that  boy  eOnmnenti  would  be«blfr  torraiidw  tbwtt 
ybiy  pveoiae*  Mr.  BarriA^n  obtorras,  *«  I  haTe 
Woked  into  the  laws  of  raoBt  tsonn^ea  in  Europe  on 
this  fatead,  which  in  general  atwmch  xnor^  loe&el|r 
worded  than  the  present  staitnte.*'^ 

By  the  Htatutt  36  Edw.  III.  stat.  1,  e.  U«  il  was 
ordered  that  henceforth  pleas  should  be  pleaded  in 
the  English  tongue*  ahd  envoUeid  <in  Latin.  '  The 
reasons  slated  for  tlus  alteration  we  tk9^  give  in^ihe 
words  of  th6  statute  (with  which  reasoais,  by  the  by,' 
the  French^  in  which'  the  statute  is  wioi¥led»  seems 
strangely  at  ▼ariaUce)  :^ — «*  Because  it  is  often  shew* 
ed  to  the  king  by  the  prelatea,  dukes,  earls,  barOns, 
and  all  the  eonmonalty,  of  the  great  misohiefii  which 
have  happened  to  dii^ra  of  the  realm;'  because  the 
Iftws,  customs,  and  statutes  of  this  reahn  be  not 
commonly  holden  end  kept  in  the  sasie  realm,  for 
that  they  be  pleaded,  showedt  and  judged  in  the 
French  tongue,  which  is  much  unknown  tu  the  said 
realm ;  so  that  the  people  which  do  implead,  or  be 
impleaded,  in  the  king's  courts,  arid  in  the  courts  of 
other,  have  no  knowledge  nor  understanding  of  that 
which  is  said  for  them  or  against  thiem  by  their  Ser- 
jeants and  other  pleaders ;"  and  because  the  king, 
the  nobles,  and  others  who  have  been  in  div«Y  re- 
gions and  countries  have  observed  that  they  are 
better  governed,  because  their  laws  are  in  their 
own  tongue.  The  same  enactment  contains  the 
foUo  wing  clause : — ^*  That,  by  the  ancient  terms  and 
forms  of  the  declarations,  no  man  be  prejudiced,  so 
that  the  matter  of  the  action  be  fuUy  showed  in  the 
declaration  and  in  tlie  writ." 

Though  the  language  of  the  courts  in  all  argu* 
ments  and  decisions  was  henceforward  to  be  Eng- 
lish, the  written  language  of  the  biws  stiU  contin- 
ued French,  and  so  continued  for  some  centuries. 
Moreover,  many  significant  terms  and  phrases  of 
that  language  were  still  retained  in  debate  and  con- 
versation upon  topics  of  law. 

The  history  of  the  cottrts  of  justice  throws  more 
light  perhaps  than  the  discussion  of  any  other  ques- 
tion, on  the  subject  of  constitutional  law.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  have  already  devoted  so  much 
iittentioo  to  the  investigation  of  the  real  position  and 
character  of  the  great  officers  of  the  king's  court: 
and,  for  the  same  reason  we  shall  continue  through- 
but  to  devote  as  much  of  our  space  as  we  can  spare 
to  the  discussion  of  the  nature  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  respective  courts. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  its  history,  the  Parliament 
appears  to  have  partaken  considerably  more  of  the 
chilracter  of  a  supreme  court  of  judicature  than  it 
afterward  did;  for  not  only  were  suits  depending 

•  1  Obf .  OB  Slat.  p.  S19. 

s  In  18  Edw.  III.  atat.  S,  there  i»  a  still  more  ttriking  instance  ot 
this.  The  French  preamble  of  this  statute  recites  that  the  French 
kiag  **  s'aflbrce  taat  comma  il  poet  a  destruir  notta  dit  aaigueixf  le  roi, 
sea  allies,  et  sabgits,  lerres  et  Ueas,  et  la  LAifOB  s'Enolstb&bb  ** 
(enforceth  himself  as  much  as  he  may  to  destroy  onr  said  sorereign 
lord  the  king,  and  his  allies,  aabjecta,  lands,  and  places,  and  the  tcrngne 
of  England) 


m-^&m  eoimt^ibelow  bipiigUfiimo  PuriiMiie^tl^^petir 
tion  of'th»ipaniest<%ut  also  on  tb^motioB  pf  tba 
judges  Itemselvea^  wbih  in  caset.of  dUKcvlly,  wonk) 
ralflier  take  the  ad<rice  of  the  Prndiamei^  fih^nt  hasard 
their' own  jtdgment*  U  was  in.  this  sjurlt  tiiatlbe 
fltaHfie  i^.us^mm  (36  Edw*  UL)  grdasna,  tfaait  when 
any  new  case  of  supposed  tfoaeo^  should  Brimi  no^ 
enpresuly  WithUik  the  terms  oC  that  ac^  tk^  jud«»e. 
should  abt  pi*(ioeedi  upon  iheir  own  coiMbeplioos  of 
thecaaei  but  should  tako  tboopmi«n;of^e  Parlia- 
ment.  .'  i  .    .   -   .    ■ 

Towaid.  the  latter  end. of  this  reign  &e  oommons 
first  began  to  appear  as  preseentors,  and,.  aitDong 
th^ir  other  petitions^  to  exhibit  •  aocusations  for 
crimes  Mid'  ffiisdememion  against  offenders  who 
were  tJMUght  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  law*  In  these  j^roseentions  the  king 
and  lords  were  ccftisidered  as  judges.  Thus  began 
pKNiecutien  by  impeaehment  of  the  eooamoiia. 

The  tribunal  next  in  authority  to  the  Pariiameat 
was  the  'mundU  As  the  Parlian»snt  was  oiken  called 
by.  this  mune,  much  difiioulty  has  arisen  in  distin- 
guishing them*  The  king  had  a  council  which  con- 
sisted of  sH  the  lor<)B  and  peers  cf  the  realms  Thia 
was  called  the  grand  council,  Bfi  well  as  the  Parfia 
meut  (being  probably  the  original  cofrnMotecancUiMm 
regni,  before  the  commons  were  summoned  thither)» 
aad  was  thereby  distinguished  from  the  other  omoi- 
eily  whidok  the  king  had  roest  commonly  about  hina 
for  advice  in  matters  of  law*  This  kst  council 
(corresponding  somewhat  to  what  has  since  been 
called  the  privy  council)  consisted  of  the  treasarer, 
chancellor,  justices,  keeper  of  the  rolls,  justices  to 
eyre,  ice.  The  method  ef  addresa  to  the  two 
councils  was,  like  that  to  the  Parliament,  by  petition.^ 
In  consequence  of  the  jealousy  entertained  of  the 
arbitrary  authority  of  these  councils  of  the  king, 
several  statutes  were  made  in  this  reign  to  regulate 
and  check  it.  But,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  aequel^  it 
was  not  to  be  effectually  checked  yet  for  several 
centuries. 

There  is  nothing  more  indicative  of  the  £9rm  the 
English  government  and  constitution  were  gradually 
assuming,  than  the  decline  of  the  court  of  the  stew- 
ard and  marshal — a- tribunal  whicht  when  the  king 
was  everything,  and  the  nation  and  the  kw  nothing, 
was  of  great  power  and  importance ;  but  now,  that 
there  were  other  powers  in  the  country  than  that 
of  the  king,  and  when  the  common  law  had  attained 
a  considerable  degree  of  perfection,  was  sinking  Imtli 
in  jurisdiction  and  importance.  This  might  be  not 
altogether  because  lawyers  did  not  preside  in  this 
court  (for  Littleton  was  at  one  time  steward  or 
judge  of  this  oonri^),  but  rather  from  an  idea  that 

>  Reaves's  Hist,  of  Eng.  Law,  ii.  p.  415. 

a  Cuke  says  (8  lost.  948),  Uiat  "  tha  steward  of  the  court  of  ibip 
marshalsea  of  the  household  is  ever  a  professor  of  the  eoronon  law  ;" 
and  that  in  tha  statute  Artiadi  mtptr  CkcrfSt  c.  S,  the  wcnrds  "  d«a 
saoaschals  at  marshals,*^  are  to  be  *'  ondarstood  of  tha  atewani  of  the 
ooatt  of  tha  marshalsea  of  the  household,  and  not  of  the  steward  of  tha 
king's  household."  This,  we  apprehend,  is  incorrect.  Various  stat- 
utes, for  example  (ft  Edw.  III.  c.  S,  and  10  Edw.  III.  st.  i,  c.  1),  ex- 
pressly call  ihMX  offioer  *'stew»nl  of  the  king's  house  "  (seaarcM  dti 
hottiel  U  ret)  in  the  singular.  Indeed,  in  the  Becord  Commisaioa  edi< 
tion  of  the  statutes,  seneschsl  is  singular,  not  plural,  in  the  passage 
oummented  on  hj  Coke  in  the  Art.  tuf.  Chmrt,  e.  S.    la  point  ef  fact. 
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A  h[Lrg6=]^ttod'0f  ttid-dklgiHiiY  power  of  tiibeottit 
of  tM  steward  Of  Ib^  kiaffs  bouBetiold  paMod  toibo 
<<otrrf'  of  Klflg^s^  B^niifa.  -'Bf  Btaltiti»'5  fid«l^  Illve. 
2;  H  Wito  ^rdAio^iAt  tbM  if  llti^^  obcf  ^pmald  «olliplillt>  of 
errt>r  fn ^h^fbrfner ^otitt,  h«  shonld  Yxwfb  a  writ- to 
r«ia<»^0  the  re^oi^  \Eiikd  procesi  before  the  kifigf  In 
bis  plac^  tbttC  ii,  in  the  King*0  Booohi  (  Tbe  coait 
of  tbe  'steward  Was  origibiaQy'  the  twift  of  tbe  king 
in  his  place,  since  the  steward  was  originally  the 
king's  Immediate*  representative.  The  ab^e  pro- 
infTiMi  was  retfiiacted  in  stiitiite  10  Edw.  III.  st* 
3,  c.  1 .  »« So  that,*'  obseirefl  Mr.  Keev^s,  » the 
Kmg'ff  Bench  was  confirmed  in  tiiat  appellHte  jurist 
diction,  wbicb  the  comt  of  (be  stewatd  and  marshal 
possessed  once  orer  the  other  eourts.'^^ 

As  the  laW  became  complicated  and  volnminous, 
it  became  necessary  to  bare  profMSionitl  lawyers  to 
admltrister  it ;  and,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  note, 
t^e  bnsiness  of  the  steward  of  the  household's  court 
came  to  be  petformed  by  a  deputy,  who  was  a  law- 
yer, and  was  called  the  steward  of  the  coart  of  the 
marsbalsea  of  the  household.  In  like  manner  it  is 
at  least  highly  probable  that  the  marshal  of  the  mar- 
sbalsea of  the  King's  Bench  was  originally  the  dep- 
uty of  the  marshal  of  the  king's  household,  whowus 
originally  the  sathe  as  the  earl  marshal,  as  appears 
from  a  passage  of  Britton  quoted  in  the  preceding 
Book  of  this  History.  ^ 

In  this  reign  several  regulations  were  made  for 
the  keeping  of  the  peace.  Statute  1  £dw.  III.  c. 
16,  ordained,  **  for  the  better  keeping  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  peace,  that  in  every  county,  good  men 
and  lawful,  that  were  no  maintainors  of  evil,  or  bar- 
rators in  the  county,  should  be  assigned  to  keep  the 
peace."  Three  years  after,  these  officers  were  in- 
trusted with  greater  powers,  having  the  additional 
authority  to  take  indictments.' 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  this  reigti  they  were 
empowered  to  hear  and  determine  felonies  and  tres- 
passes done  against  tbe  peace  in  the  same  counties, 
and  to  inflict  punishment  according  to  law  and  rea- 
son, and  the  circumstances  of  the  fact.'  The  statute 
34  Edw.  III.  c.  1, -enacts,  that  in  every  county  there 
should  be  assigned  for  the  keeping  of  the  peace,  one 
lord,  and  three  or  four  of  the  most  worthy  in  the 
county,  with  some  learned  in  the  law.  These  were 
to  have  power  to  restrain  offenders,  rioters,  dec, 
and  chastise  them  according  to  their  trespass  or  of- 
fence. "  They  were,"  says  tbe  Act,  "to  take  of  all 
them  that  be  not  of  good  fame,  where  they  shall  be 
found,  sufficient  surety  and  mainprise  of  their  good 
behavior  toward  the  king  and  his  people."    On  this 

ihfl  ftewuvt  tpoken  of  by  Coke  as  a  profeuor  of  the  common  law,  wai 
nercly  the  steward  of  the  household's  acting  deputy.  Coke*B  object 
always  was  to  magnify  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  of  which  he  had 
been  chief  Jastice ;  and  if  he  knew— which  is  doubtfal— he  would  not 
like  to  acknowledge  the  real  magnitude  of  the  original  anthoriryof  the 
lord  steyrard's  coort,  from  which,  as  shown  in  the  text,  was  borrowed 
the  sppeTlatd  jnriadiction  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  orer  tbe  other 
conm.  Coke  calls  the  grand  jnstictary  (the  mighty  CapUalu  Jvstitim- 
rivt  Anglia)  merely  Chief  Justice  of  England ;  and  he  bestowe  upon 
himself  (Sir  £.  Coke)  tbe  same  title,  instead  of  his  proper  one,  that  of 
Chief  Justfoe  of  the  King's  Bench. 

>  Hist,  of  Eng.  Law,  ii.  p.  420.  •  4  Edw.  III.  e.  S. 

'  18  Edw.  ni.  St.  S,  e.  S. 


ckrotfe  fdr:  JUervs  i^emafkit,  <«  Tbi»  was  ^e  fivst  ati^ 
thority  they  had  to  take  sureties  ftfr'gxwd  behaviort 
and,  indeed,  th^ft  iirst  mention  of  it  in  any  statute  or 
law  book."^  In  tbe  statute  36  Eidw*  ilL  st.  1,  c.  19; 
tk&  keepers  of  tbe  peace  are  for  liisr  first'^time^dtov 
tingnisbed  by  ^e  name,  which  is  new  so  well 
known,  of  » jtmticer  of  tke  peace/*  The  wotxie 
<^  the  Fiwoch  staftnte  vn^** justices  dt  la  fte^^* 
And  thus,  at  tbe  close  of  the  reigo,  the  keepers  of 
tdie- peace  were  becotne  justices,  presiding  ovei*  a 
court. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  tbe  only  act  of  legis- 
latien  that  peculiarly  seems  to  demand  atitemtlMi  i» 
the  famous  siatnte  of  Prssmtinire ;  and  of  that,  se 
well  as  tbe  other  acts  of  a  similar  tendency  by  whiob 
it  was  preceded,  an  account  has  already  been  given 
in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Tbe  subject  of  tbe  royal  revenue  now  becomes 
more  closely  connected  than  in  earlier  times  witb 
that  of  the  constitution  and  government.  Inasmuch 
as  in  tbe  present  period  tbe  king  came  to  be  de- 
pendent for  his  income  chiefly  upon  partiamentary 
grants.  The  several  charters  of  liberties  bad  con<- 
siderably  curtailed  the  ancient  pecunlaiy  resources 
of  the  crown,  by  the  abridgment  of  the  prerogative ; 
and  the  greater  part  even  of  the  hereditary  estates 
that  survived  the  reigns  of  Richard  and  John  was 
dissipated  by  the  weak  profusion  of  Henry  III. 
This  prince  was  reduced  by  his  own  folly,  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  to  the  most 
pitiable  state  of  destitution.  From  tbe  terms  on 
which  he  stood  with  his  barons,  their  assistance  in 
raising  money  was  very  grudgingly  afforded ;  and 
the  only  extraordinary  aids  levied  by  him  during 
his  long  reign  were  two-fifteentbs,  one*thirtieth, 
and  one-fortieth  for  himself,  and  one-twentieth  for 
the  relief  of  tbe  Holy  Land.  According  to  Mat- 
thew Paris,  bis  entire  income  did  not  amount,  on  an 
average  for  the  whole  reign,  to  more  than  twenty- 
four  thousand  marks,  or  about  16,0002.  per  annum. 
His  principal  resource  in  his  later  years  was  the 
plunder  of  the  clergy,  which  he  was  enabled  to  ef- 
fect through  the  assistance  of  his  friend  Pope  Alex- 
ander IV.  In  1256,  a  tenth  part  of  all  ecclesiastical 
benefices  was  ordered  to  be  paid  for  five  years  into 
the  royal  exchequer.  The  Jews  were  another 
still  more  defenceless  class  of  bis  subjects,  from 
whom  he  repeatedly  extorted  larger  sums  of  money* 
Matthew  Paris  records  that,  in  the  year  1241  alone, 
they  were  forced  to  pay  no  less  than  twenty  thous- 
and marks ;  and  scarcely  a  year  seems  to  have  passed 
in  which  they  were  not  subjected  to  exactions  of 
the  like  arbitrary  character,  though  not  perhaps  to 
tbe  same  amount.  One  individual,  Aaron  of  York, 
from  whom  four  thousand  marks  bad  been  wrung  in 
1243,  was  again,  in  1250,  condemned,  on  pretence 
that  be  had  been  guilty  of  forgery,  to  pay  a  fine  of 
thirty  thousand.  Altogether,  in  the  course  of  his 
reign,  Henry  is  said  to  have  obtained  foor  hundred 
thousand  marks  from  the  Jews.  But  this,  and  all 
bis  other  sources  of  income,  regular  and  irregular, 
were  insuflicient  to  supply  the  waste  occasioned  by 
his  imprudent  management,  his  donations  to  bis 

>  Hist,  of  Enf .  Law,  ii.  p.  473. 
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wmooB,  and  the  foofah  and  esepMlKta  prajeots  -iO' 
vfkich  he  eogagad*  Toward  the  atid  of  hn  reign 
hi0'  debts  were  declared  by  himself  to  amonnfe  to 
nearly  three,  hundred  thonsand  Marks.  In  ozderto' 
raose  money,  he  was  •onietimeB«bliged  to  pawn  tb» 
jewels  of  the  erowti,  and  to  sell  the  very  ^nitinw 
of  his  palace ;  at  other  times  ho  went^om  pfaioe  to 
pfaKse  personally  soliciting.  contribntioQB  akoDoet  ia  the 
fashionof  one  asking  ahns. 

The  reign  of  Edward  L  is  an  important  era  in 
the  history  of  En^ish  taxation.  The  popularity  of 
this  moneroh'S' Scottish  wars  long  taduced  the  Par- 
liament to  be  liberal  in  their  sup^ies^  and  even 
made  the  nation  submit  without  xnoch  murmuring 
to  many-  arbitral^  exactions.  The  church  and  the 
Jews  (till  they  were  finally  expelled  from  the  kiag<- 
dom  in  1290)  continued  to  yield  large  returns  to  the 
royal  exchequer.  It  was  upon  the  liberality  of  his 
parliament,  however,  that  Edward  wisely  piaoed  his 
chief  reliance :  this  assembly,  by  the  complete  estab- 
lishment of  county  and  borough  representation,  was 
now  become  a  national  organ ;  and  when  the  statute 
2>«  TaUagio  non  Concudtndo  was  passed  in  1297, 
the  first  decided  step  may  be  considered  to  have 
been  taken  toward  the  great  constitutional  object  of 
subjecting  the  public  income  and  expenditure  to  the 
public  control.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after  a  long 
struggle  that  this  object  was  practically  accomplished 
even  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was  aimed  at  by  the 
present  statute.  The  concession  of  the  statute  was 
extorted  from  Edward,  and  he  made  repeated  at- 
tempts to  evade  a  restriction  to  which  he  never  had 
intended  to  yield  further  compliance  than  the  press- 
ure of  the  moment  might  render  convenient.  One 
source  of  revenue  which  was  greatly  improved  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  was  that  afibrded  by  the 
customs  on  the  export  and  import  of  goods.  Edward 
considerably  raised  the  rate  of  these  ancient  duties 
by  his  own  authority,  and  also  imposed  certain  ad- 
ditional duties  upon  foreign  merchants,  which  came 
to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  new  or  alien 
customs.  But  Edward  did  not  satisfy  himself  with 
mere  taxation.  On  pressing  emergencies  he  did  not 
hesitate  openly  to  seize  the  goods  of  merchants  and 
the  property  of  his  other  subjects  whenever  he 
could  lay  his  hands  upon  it.  Forced  loans  formed 
another  of  his  occasional  resources.  In  short,  al- 
though the  foundations  of  parliamentary  taxation 
were  laid  in  this  reign,  by  the  establishment  of  the 
practice  of  regularly  summoning  to  Parliament  rep- 
resentatives of  the  shires  and  boroughs,  and  by  the 
passing  of  the  statute  Dt  TaUagio^  most  of  the  old 
arbitrary  modes  of  raising  money  by  the  crown 
continued  to  be  exercised  throughout  the  whole  of 
it,  in  the  face,  indeed,  of  considerable  dissatisfaction 
and  outcry,  but  without  encountering,  except  in  a 
few  instances,  any  effectual  resistance.  The  old 
method  of  taxation  by  scutages  fell  into  disuse  in 
this  reign ;  and  taxes  upon  personal  property,  which 
bad  not  been  known  in  the  first  ages  after  the  Con- 
quest, came  to  be  common.  Edward,  notwithstand- 
ing the  heavy  expenses  of  his  military  operations, 
never  was  reduced  to  anything  resembling  the  pe- 
cuniary difficulties  that  his  father  had  suffered. 


<  T^BSPTigor  ef  fai»-ch8faote»  and  fairgewaral  popolar^' 
ity  enabled  hsn^iiiiaddition  to  hisarbitrary  exactions, 
to  'obCain  vastly'  ido««'  ample  soppties  frem  Parfis- 
meat  t^an  had  been  granted  to  .Henry ;  end  in  oae. 
way  and-  another  the  <  amount  ef  •  money  which  ha. 
raiaedy  in  -the  ^aon^Be  of  his  long  «eign,  must  have 
been  very  great;.  •  At^  hit  death  he  is  aaid  to  have, 
left  a^  hundred  thonsand  potinda  oC  accumulated 
treasure,  which  >he  had  intended  to  dew>te  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  Soettish'wav. 

One  benefit  winch  the  country  reaped  from  the 
feeble  and  otherwise^  calamitous  rule  of  Edward  II. 
was  a  great  reduction  of  taxation »  The  law,  called 
the  New  Ordinances,  enacted  by  the  Parliameot  j 
which  met  in  August,  1311,^  altogether  abolithed  ! 
the  new  enstoma.  Very  few  grants  were  made  by 
Parliament  in  this  rei§^. 

The  fifty  years  of  the  Toign  of  Edward  IIU  od 
the  contrary,  were  a  peried  both  of  parliamentary 
taxation  on  a  large  scale,  and  also  of  many  illegal 
imposts*  The  grants  by  Parliament,  indeed,  now 
became  almost  annual,  being  generally  in  the  form 
of  a  certain  portion,  vaiying  from  a  fiftiedi  to  a 
seventh,  of  the  value  of  the  movable  property  of 
persons  of  all  ranks.  These  repeated  grants  tended 
no  doubt  to  establish  the  practice  of  the  crown 
coming  for  supplies  to  Parliament;  but  Edward 
also  resorted  to  many  arbitrary  methods  of  raiaiog 
money.  Beside  granting  monopolies,  a  practice 
which  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce, 
and  compelling  all  persons  having  estates  of  a 
certain  value  to  accept  of  knighthood,  he  renewed 
the  old  practice  of  imposing  tallages  on  cities  and 
boroughs ;  he  extorted  money  from  the  clergy  and 
others  by  what  were  called  forced  loans;  he  even 
made  direct  seizures  of  merchandise  and  other 
property  on  some  occasions,  just  as  his  grandfather 
had  done.  In  1339  he  restored,  by  hia  own  author- 
ity, the  new  customs  which  had  been  abolished  in 
the  preceding  reign ;  and  all  the  opposition  of  the 
Parliament  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  renounce 
the  right  he  claimed  to  collect  these  duties,  al- 
though he  at  last  consented  not  to  continue  them 
longer  than  two  years.  They  were  maintained,  in 
fact,  for  a  considerably  longer  period.  Another 
duty  which  was  inow  regularly  levied  was  that 
afterward  called  the  tunnage  and  poundage  duty, 
being  an  assessment  of  two  shillings  on  every  tun 
of  wine  imported,  and  of  sixpence  on  every  pound 
of  other  merchandise  either  imported  or  exported, 
which  was  originally  granted,  not  by  the  full  Parlia- 
ment, but  by  annual  vote  of  the  representatives 
of  the  cities  and  boroughs  only.  From  1373,  how- 
ever, it  came  to  be  granted  by  both  houses  in  the 
usual  form.  The  first  parliamentary  grant  of  a 
specific  sum  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  1371, 
when  a  subsidy  of  50,000Z.  was  voted  to  be  raised 
by  an  average  assessment  of  twenty-two  shillings 
and  fourpence  on  each  parish,  the  number  of  par- 
ishes being  taken  at  forty-five  thousand,  whereas 
they  turned  out  to  be. only  eight  thousand  six  hun- 
dred, on  which  the  assessment  was  afterward  raised 
to  one  hundred  and  sixteen  shillings  on  each.'  I( 
>  8e«  ante,  p.  707.  >  Ibid.  p.  396. 
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wae  also  in  thia  reiga  that  tho  first  poU'tax  wab 
granted.  A  pell,  or  exchequer  roll,  of  the  year 
1347,  makes  Edward's  entire  revenue  for  that  year 
to  have  amounted  to  154,1 39^  lis*  ^d.  It  is  probar 
ble,  however,  that  this  sum  does  not  inchide  many 
irregular  payments.  Notwithstanding  his.  numer« 
0U8  resources,  Edward  was  eoa^tantiy  in  want  of 
money  and  oppressed  by  debts.  The.  straits  in- 
which  he  was  involved  were  occasiooaHy  so  ex- 
treme as  to  force  him'  to  the  most  paiiifal  and 
degradifig  expedients.  At  one  time  Queen  Philippa 
was  obliged  to  pawn  her  jewels;  on •  another  occa- 
sion the  crown  itself  was  given  in  pledge*  and  re*- 
mained  voredeemed  for  eight  years. 

A  tax  imposed  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  is  Sfud  to  be  the  irst  that  was  distin* 
guished  by  the  name  of  a  Subsidy,  which  afterward 
became  the  common  name  for  a  parliamentary 
grant  to  the  crown.  It  was  in  fact  a  poll  or  eapi- 
tatioo  tax,  graduated  according  to  the  rank  and 
property  of  each  individual.  This  was  followed 
the  san»e  year  by  the  famous  poll-tax  which  occa- 
sioned the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler.    This,  also. 


was  to  be  regulated  aeeording  to  each  person^ 
ability,  it  being  arranged  that  no  one  should  pay  lor 
himself  and  his  wife  less  than  one  groat,  or  more 
than  sixty. .  The  estnre  sum  proposed  to  be  raieed 
was  160,0002.  Kichard's  expenditure,  in  the  hitter 
part  of  his  reign,  was  extravagantly  lavish,  and  was 
sustained  by  varioua  arbitrary  exactions,  and  also  by 
libenil  gnmts  aimoat  aanually  made  by  a  servile 
Parliament.  Much  of  what  he  thns  obtained  was 
wasted  in.  the  mere  maintenance  of  his  household, 
which  is  a^Mood  to  have  consisted  of  ten  tiionsand 
persons,  of  whom  three  hundred  were  employed  in 
the  royal  kitchens.  The  first  parliamentary  grant 
for  life  was  made  to  Richard  II.;  it  consisted  of  a 
doty  oa  the  exportation  of  wool  wooUels,  aad 
leaUier.  In  1382,  also^  the  Parliament  passed  an 
Act  (the  5th  Rich.  II.  stat.  2,  c.  2)  offering  a  certain 
discount  from  the  duties  on  the  exportation  of  wool, 
woolf^,  aud  hides,  to  aO  merchants  who  would 
pay  the  Calais .  duties  beforehand,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  first  attempt  ever  made  to  anticipate 
the  revenue;  a  practice  which,  in  later  times,  gave 
rise  to  the  national  debt. 
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CHAPTER  W. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  rNDUSTRY. 


HE  history  of  Eng- 
lish commerce  during 
the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries 
is  in  great  ^art  the 
record  of  a  course  of 
legislative  attempts  to 
annul  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, such  as  probably 
>  never  was  outdone  in 
any  other  country.  A 
full  detail,  if  our  limits 
'^ould  allow  us  to  give 
it,  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  here;  but  a 
few  samples  will  be  found  both  curious  and  in- 
structive. 

A  term  which  makes  a  great  figure  in  the  com- 
mercial regulations  of  this  period  is  that  of  the 
Staple.  The  word,  in  its  primary  acceptation,  ap- 
pears to  mean  a  particular  port  or  other  place  to 
which  certain  commodities  were  obliged  to  be  brought 
to  be  weighed  or  measured  for  the  payment  of  the 
customs,  before  they  could  be  sold,  or  in  some  cases 
exported  or  imported.  Here  the  king^s  staple  was 
said  to  be  established.  The  articles  of  English  prod- 
uce upon  which  customs  were  anciently  paid,  were 
wool,  sheep-skins,  woolfels,  and  leather ;  and  these 
were  accordingly  denominated  the  staples  or  staple 
goods  of  the  kingdom.  The  persons  who  exported 
these  goods  were  called  the  merchants  of  the  staple : 
they  were  incorporated,  or  at  least  recognized  as 
forming  a  society,  with  certain  privUeges,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  H.,  if  not  earlier.  Hakluyt  has 
printed  a  charter  granted  by  Edward  H.,  the  20th 
of  May,  1313,  to  the  mayor  and  council  of  the 
merchants  of  the  staple,  in  which  he  ordains  that 
all  merchants,  whether  natives  or  foreigners,  buying 
wool  and  woolfels  in  his  dominions  for  exportation, 
should,  instead  of  carrying  them  for  sale,  as  they 
had  been  wont  to  do,  to  several  places  in  Brabant, 
Flanders,  and  Artois,  carry  them  in  future  only  to 
one  certain  staple  in  one  of  those  countries,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  said  mayor  and  council.  It 
appears  that,  upon  this,  Antwerp  was  made  the 
staple.  But  although  the  power  of  naming  the 
place,  and  also  of  changing  it,  was  thus  conferred 
upon  the  society,  this  part  of  the  charter  seems 
to  have  been  very  soon  disregarded.  In  subse- 
quent times  the  interferences  of  the  king  and  the 
legislature,  with  regard  to  the  staple,  were  incessant. 
In  1326  it  was,  by  the  royal  order,  removed  alto- 
gether from  the  continent,  and  fixed  at  certain  places 
within  the  kingdom.  Cardiff,  in  Wales,  a  town  be- 
longing to  Hugh  Despenser,  is  the  only  one  of  these 
new  English  staples  the  name  of  which  has  been 


preserved.  It  may  ^e  Rioted,  also,  that  tiA  is  now 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  staple  commodities.  In 
1328  (by  the  statute  2  Edw.  III.,  c.  9),  it  was  en- 
acted, *'  that  the  staples  beyond  the  sea  and  on  this 
side,  ordained  by  kings  in  times  past,  and  the  paios 
thereupon  provided,  shall  cease,  and  that  all  mer- 
chant strangers  and  privy  (that  is,  foreigners  and 
natives)  may  go  and  come  with  their  merchandises 
into  England,  after  the  tenor  of  the  Great  Charter." 
In  1332,  however,  we  find  the  king  ordaining,  in 
the  face  of  this  Act,  that  staples  should  be  held  in 
various  places  within  the  kingdom.  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, indeed,  on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  were  as  yet 
accustomed  to  be  regarded  by  all  degrees  of  people 
as  little  more  than  a  sort  of  moral  declarations  or 
preachments  on  the  part  of  the  legislature — expres- 
sions of  its  sentiments — but  scarcely  as  laws  which 
were  compulsory,  like  the  older  laws  of  the  kingdom. 
Most  of  them  were  habitually  broken,  until  they  had 
been  repeated  over  and  over  again ;  and  this  repe- 
tition, rather  than  the  exaction  of  the  penalty,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  recognized  mode  of  enfor- 
cing or  establishing  the  law.  In  many  cases,  indeed, 
such  a  way  of  viewing  the  statute  was  justified  by 
the  principle  on  which  it  was  evidently  passed ;  it 
was  often  manifestly,  if  not  avowedly,  intended  bj- 
its  authors  themselves  as  only  a  tentative  or  exper- 
imental enactment,  the  ultimate  enforcement  of 
which  was  to  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  found  to  work.  The  Ac|  of  Parliament  was 
frequently  entitled,  not  a  statute,  but  an  ordinance  ; 
and  in  that  case  it  seems  to  have  been  merely  pro- 
posed as  an  interim  regulation,  which  was  not  to 
become  a  permanent  law  until  some  trial  should 
have  been  had  of  it,  and  such  amendments  made  in 
it  as  were  found  by  experience  to  be  necessary.* 
In  other  cases,  again,  and  those  of  no  rare  occur- 
rence, the  law  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  could 
not  be  carried  into  execution ;  it  was  an  attempt  to 
accomplish  what  was  impossible.  These  jconsider- 
ations  may  account  for  the  numerous  instances  in 
which  our  old  laws  are  merely  confirmations,  or,  in 
other  words,  repetitions  of  some  preceding  law,  and 
also  for  the  extraordinary  multiplication  which  we» 
find  of  fluctuating  or  contradictory  laws.  Of  this 
latter  description,  those  relating  to  the  staple  afiford 
an  eminent  example.  In  1334,  all  the  lately  estab- 
lished staples  were  again  abolished  by  the  king  in  a 
parliament  held  at  York.  In  1341,  the  staple  was 
reestablished  by  a  royal  Act  at  Bruges,  in  Flanders. 
In  1348,  again,  after  the  capture  of  Calais,  that  town 
was  made  the  staple  for  tin,  load,  feathers,  Engliah- 
made  woolen  cloths,  and  worsted  stuflfs,  for  seven 
years.     All  the  former  inhabitants  of  Calais,  with 

1  See  on  this  subject  Hallam'i  Middle  Ages,  iii.  72-7S 
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the  exception,  it  is  said,  of  one  priest  and  two  law- 
yers, had  been  removed,  and  an  English  colony,  of 
which  thirty-six  merchants  from  London  were  the 
principal  members,  had  been  settled  in  their  room. 
In  1353,  by  the  statute  called  the  Ordinance  of  the 
Staples  (27  £dw.  III.,  st.  2,  c.  1),  the  staple,  for 
wool,  leather,  woolfels,  and  lead,  was  once  more 
removed  from  the  continent  by  Act  of  Parliaine9t« 
and  ordered  to  be  held  forever  in  the   following 
places,  and  no  others — namely,  for  England,  at  New- 
oastle-upon-Tyne,  York,  Lincoln,  Norwich,  West- 
minster, Canterbuiy,  Chichester,  Exeter,  and  Bris- 
tol ;  for  Wales,  at  Caerraarthen ;  and  for  Ireland,  at 
Dublin,   Waterford,   Cork,  and  Drogheda.      The 
'*  forever  '*  of  this  statute  remained  in  force  for  ten 
years,  and  no  longer.     From  the  preamble  of  the 
statute  43  Edw.  III.,  it  appears  that  it  had  been  or- 
dained, for  the  profit  of  the  realm,  and  ease  of  the 
merchants  of  England,  that  the  staple  of  wool»  wool- 
fels, and  leather,  should  be  holden  at  Calais ;  and  that 
there  accordingly  it  had  been  holden  since  the  1st  of 
March,  1363.    By  this  last-mentioned  Act,  however, 
passed  in  1369,  it  was  again,  in  consequence  of  the 
renewal  of  the  war  with  France,  fixed  at  certain 
places  within  the  kingdom — ^being  for  Ireland  and 
Wales  the  same  that  have  been  just  mentioned,  but 
with  the  substitution,  in  the  case  of  England,  of  Hull, 
Boston,  Yarmouth,  and  Queenburgh,  for   Canter- 
bury, York,  Lincoln,  and  Norwich.     In  1376,  nev- 
ertheless, on  the  complaint  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
lais, that  their  city  was  declining,  the  staple  was 
restored  to  that  place ;  and  it  was  now  made  to 
comprehend,  not  only  the  ancient  commodites  of 
wool,  woolfels,  and  leather,  and  those  more  recently 
added,  of  lead,  tin,  worsted  stuffs,  and  feathers,  but 
nlso  cheese,  butter,  honey,  tallow,  peltry  (or  skins 
of  all  kinds),  and  what  are  called  "  gaulae,"  which 
have  been  supposed  to  mean  osiers  for  making  bas- 
kets ;  these  different  articles  probably  comprehend- 
ing all  the  ordinary  exports  from  the  kingdom.    But 
this  restriction  of  the  whole  export  trade  to  one 
market  was  soon   relaxed.      In  1378  (by  the   2d 
Rich.  II.,  Stat.  1,  c.  3),  it  was  enacted,  that  all  mer- 
chants of  Genoa,  Venice,  Catalonia,  Arragon,  and 
other  countries  toward  the  west,  that  would  bring 
their  vessels  to  Southampton,  or  elsewhere  within 
the  realm,  might  there  freely  sell  their  goods,  and 
also  recharge  their  vessels  with  wools,  and  the  other 
merchandises  of  the  staple,  on  paying  the    same 
customs  or  duties  that  would  have  been  payable  at 
Calais;  and  in  1382  (by  the  5th  Rich.  II.,  stat.  2. 
<^>  2),  all  merchants,  whether  foreigners  or  natives, 
were  permitted  to  carry  wool,  leather,  and  woolfels, 
to  any  country  whatever,  except  France,  on  pay- 
ment of  the  Calais  duties  beforehand.     In  1384,  we 
find  the  wool-staple  altogether  removed  from  Ca- 
lais, and  established  at  Middleburgh.     1388  (by  the 
statute  12  Rich.  II.  c.  16),  it  was  ordered  to  be 
fixed  once  more  at  Calais;  but  in  1390  (by  the  14th 
Rich.  II.  c.  1),  it  was  brought  back  to  the  same 
English  towns  in  which  it  had  been  fixed  in  1353. 
The  very  next  year,  however,  it  was  enacted,  that 
instead  of  these  towns,  the  staple  should  be  held  at 
»uch  others  upon  the  coast  as  the  lords  of  the  coun- 


cil should  direct ;  and  it  would  even  appear  (from 
the  15th  Rich.  II.,  c.  8),  that,  at  least  for  a  part  of 
the  year,  the  stapje  of  wool  and  also  of  tin  was  still 
at  Calais.  •*  Staples  and  restraints  in  England,  and 
a  second  staple  and  other  restraints  at  the  same 
tkoe,  ou  the  continent !"  exclaims  the  historian  of 
our  commerce,  in  noticing  this  fact :  **  the  condition 
of  th9  merohaats  who  were  obliged  to  deal  in  staple 
goods  was  truly  pitiable  in  those  days  of  perpetual 
changes.*'  ^  It  is  not  quite  clear,  however,  that  the 
English  staples  were  still  continued ;  it  is  perhaps 
more  probable  that  they  had  b^en  abelidhed  when 
the  staple  was  restored  to  Calais*.  However  this 
may  be,  it  appears  from  the  statute  21  Rich.  II. 
c.  17,  passed  ip  1398,  that  at  that  time  Calais  was 
the  only  staple ;  and  such  it  continued  to  be  from 
this  time  till  it  was  recovered  by  the  French  in 
1538,  when  the  staple  was  established  at  Bruges. 
The  old  staple  laws,  however,  had  been  consider- 
ably relaxed  in  the  course  of  that  long  interval. 

The  history  of  the  staple  is  an  importa^it  part  of 
the  history  of  our  early  foreign  commerce,  of  which 
it  in  some  degree  illustrates  the  growth  and  gradual 
extension  from  the  progressive  development  of  the. 
resources  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  artificial 
bonds  and  incumbrances  against  the  pressure  and 
entanglement  of  which  the  principle  of  that  natural 
growth  had  to  force  its  way.  We  now  proceed  to 
quote  some  further  instances  of  the  perplexities,  the 
blunders,  and  the  generally  oppressive  or  annoying 
character  of  our  ancient  commercial  legislation. 

One  of  the  prerogatives  assumed  by  the  crown  in 
those  days,  somewhat  similar  in  its  nature  to  that  of 
fixing  the  staple  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  kingdom, 
was  the  right  of  restricting  all  mercantile  dealings 
whatever,  fbr  a  time,  to  a  certain  place.  Thus, 
Matthew  Paris  tells  us  that,  in  the  year  1245,  Henry 
III.  proclaimed  a  fair  to  be  held  at  Westminster, 
on  which  occasion  he  ordered  that  all  the  traders  of 
London  should  shut  up  their  shops,  and  carry  their 
goods  to  be  sold  at  the  fair,  and  that  all  other  fairs 
throughout  England  should  be  suspended  during  the 
fifteen  days  it  was  appointed  to  last.  The  king's 
object,  no  doubt,  was  to  obtain  a  supply  of  money 
from  the  tolls  and  other  dues  of  the  market.  What 
made  this  interference  be  felt  as  a  greater  hardship 
was,  that  the  weather,  all  the  time  of  the  fair,  hap- 
pened to  be  excessively  bad ;  so  that  not  only  the 
goods  were  spoilt,  exposed  as  they  were  to  the  rain 
in  tents  only  covered  with  cloth,  and  that  probably 
imperfectly  enough;  but  the  dealers  themselves, 
who  were  obliged  to  eat  their  victuals  with  their  feet 
in  the  mud,  and  the  wind  and  wet  about  their  ears, 
suffered  intolerably.  Four  years  afterward  the 
king  repeated  the  same  piece  of  tyranny,  and  was 
again  seconded  by  the  elements  in  a  simila.r  fashion 
This  time,  too,  die  historian  tells  us,  scarcely  any 
buyers  came  to  the  fair ;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  the 
unfortunate  merchants  were  loud  in  expressing  their 
dissatisfaction.  But  the  king,  he  adds,  did  not  mind 
the  imprecations  of  the  people. 

There  was  nothing  that  more  troubled  and  be- 
wildered both  the  legislature  and  the  popular  under- 

1  Macpheifon,  Annali  uf  Com.  ;.  €01. 
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standing,  duriog  the  whole  of  «thtB  period,  than-  the 
new  phenomena  connected  with  the  inereashig 
foreign  trade  of  the  country.  The  advantages  of 
this  augmented  intercourse  with  other  parts  of  the 
world  were  sensibly  enough  feltv  but  very  imper* 
fectly  oomprehended ;  hence  one  scheme  sftcar 
another,  to  retain  the  benefit  upon  terms  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  necessary  conditions  of  its 
existence.  Of  course,  in  all  exchange  of  eommod»« 
ties  between  two  countries,  beside  that'  supply  of 
the  respeetiTo  wants  ^i  each  which  constitutes  the 
foundation  or  sustaining  element  of  the  commerce, 
a  certain  portion  of  what  the  consumer  pays  must 
hU.  to  the  share  of  the  persons  by  whose  agenoy 
tiie  commerce  is  carried  on.  It  is  this  that  properly 
forms  the  profits  of  the  commerce,  as  distinguished 
from  its  mere  advantages  or  conveniences.  The 
general  advantages  of  the  commerce,  apart  from 
the  profits  of  the  agents^  are  alone  the  proper  con- 
cern of  the  community :  as  for  the  mere  profits  of 
the  agency,  the  only  interest  of  the  community  is, 
that  they  shall  be  as  low  as  possible.  From  the 
course,  however,  that  the  popular  feeling  has  at  all 
times  taken,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  very  con- 
trary waff  the  case ;  for  the  cry  has  constantly  been 
in  favor  of  making  this  agency,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  native  merchants, 
although  the  efifect  of  the  exclusion  of  foreign  com- 
petition, if  it  could  be  accomplished,  really  could  be 
nothing  else  than  an  enhancement  of  the  profits  of 
the  agency,  and  consequently  of  the  charge  upon 
the  consumer.  In  fact,  if  the  exclusion  were  not 
expected  to  produce  this  efifect,  it  never  would  be 
sought  for  by  the  natke  merchants.  That  it  should 
be  sought  for  by  them  is  natural  enough,  but  that 
they  should  be  supported  in  this  demand  by  the 
community  at  large  is  only  an  instance  of  popular 
prejudice  and  delusion.  In  all  commerce,  and  es- 
pecially in  all  foreign  commerce,  a  body  of  interme- 
diate agents,  to  manage  the  exchange  of  the  com- 
modities, is  indispensable ;  the  goods  must  be  brought 
from  one  country  to  the  other,  which  makes  what 
is  called  the  carrying  trade ;  they  must  be  collected 
in  shops  or  warehouses  for  distribution  by  sale ;  even 
their  original  production,  in  many  cases,  cannot  be 
efilciently  accomplished  without  the  regular  assist- 
ance of  a  third  class  of  persons — namely,  dealers  in 
money  or  in  credit.  But  to  the  public  at  large  it  is 
really  a  matter  of  perfect  indiflference  whether 
these  merchants,*8hip>owners,  and  bankers  or  other 
capitalists,  be  natives  or  foreigners.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, thought  our  ancestors  in  the  infancy  of  our 
foreign  commerce.  The  commerce  itself  was  suffi- 
ciently acceptable  ;  but  the  foreigners,  by  whose  aid 
it  was  necessarily  in  part  carried  on,  were  the  ob- 
jects of  a  most  intehse  and  restless  jealousy.  What- 
ever portion  of  the  profits  of  the  commerce  fell  to 
their  share  was  looked  upon  as  nothing  better  than 
so  much  plunder.  This  feeling  was  even  in  some 
degree  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  foreign  nation 
with  which  the  commerce  was  carried  on ;  and  in 
the  notion  that  all  trade  was  of  the  nature  of  a  con- 
test between  two  adverse  parties,  and  that  whatever 
the  one  country  gained  the  other  lost,  the  inflam- 


mation of  tbe  popular  mind  oeeosionally  rose  toanc^ 
a  height  that  nothing  lesa  would  aattafy  it  than  un 
abjuration  of  the  fbreign  trade  altogether.  But  it 
never  was  long  before  this  proelpitute  residutioii 
was  repented  of  and  revoked. 

In  the  wars  between  Henry  HI.  aud  his  baronet 
the  latter  endeavored  to  turn  to  account  against  the 
king  the  national  jealousy  of 'fbrei^era,  which  hie 
partiality  to  his  wife's  French  connections  had 
greatly  exasperated.  In  1961,  tiiey  passed  a  la^v 
which  may  be  regained  as  the  first  attempt  to  estitl>- 
liah  what  has  been  called,  in  modem  times,  the  man- 
ufacturing  system.  It  prohibited  the  exportatk>n  of 
wool,  the  chief  staple  of  the  country,  and  ordained 
that  no  wocden  cloths  shouM  he  worn  except  such 
as  were  manufactured  at  home.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  policy  of  nursing  the*  infancy  of  do* 
mestac  manufactures  in  certain  circumstances  by 
protections  of  this  description,  the  present  attempt 
was  undoubtedly  premature,  and  its  autbort  confess- 
ed as  much  by  appending  to  their  prohibition  against 
the  importation  of  foreign  cloth  an  injunction  or 
recommendation  that  all  persons  should  avmd  every 
superfluity  in  dress.  What  were  thus  denounced 
as  extravagant  superfluities  were  evidently  those 
finer  fabrics  which  could  not  yet  be  produced  in 
England.  The  efifect  of  this  law,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
enforced  or  obeyed,  could  only  have  been  to  add  to 
the  general  distress,  by  embarrassing,  more  or  less, 
all  classes  of  persons  that  had  been  ever  so  remotely 
connected  with  the  foreign  trade,  and,  above  ail 
others,  the  chief  body  of  producers  in  the  kingdom. 
If  the  wool  was  not  to  go  out  of  the  country,  much 
wealth  both  in  money  and  in  goods  would  be  pre- 
vented from  coming  in,  and  all  the  branches  of  in- 
dustry which  that  wealth  had  hitherto  contributed 
to  sustain  and  feed,  would  sufifer  depression. 

It  would  appear  that,  either  from  want  of  skih 
or  a  scarcity  of  woad,  in  consequence  of  the  usual 
importations  from  the  continent  being  checked,  dyed 
cloths  could  not  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  in 
England  a  few  years  after  this  time ;  for  it  is  re- 
corded that  many  people  were  now  wont  to  dress 
themselves  in  cloth  of  the  natural  color  of  the  wool. 
Simon  de  Montfort,  it  seems,  professed  to  be  an 
admirer  of  this  plainness  of  apparel,  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  maintain  that  foreign  commerce  was  un- 
necessary, the  produce  of  the  country  being  fuDy 
sufficient  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants. 
And  so  no  doubt  it  was,  and  would  be  still,  on  this 
principle  of  rigidly  eschewing  all  superfluities ;  but 
that  is  the  principle  of  the  stationary  and  savage 
state,  not  of  civilization  and  progressive  improvement. 

The  prohibition  against  the  importation  of  foreign 
cloth,  however,  appears  to  have  been  soon  repealed. 
In  3271,  when  disputes  broke  out  between  Henry 
and  the  Countess  of  Flanders,  we  find  it  renewed 
in  terms  which  imply  that  the  trade  had  for  some 
time  previous  been  carried  on  as  usual.  This  sec- 
ond suspension,  also,  was  of  short  duration ;  and  on 
various  subsequent  occasions  on  which  the  attempt 
was  made  to  break  ofl^  the  natural  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  the  English  producers  and  the 
Flemish  manufacturers,  the  result  was  the  same : 
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preventing  money  from  coming  in.  It  was  fit  and  | 
nataral  enough,  however,  that  this  simple  matter 
should  fail  to  be  perceived  in  times  when  it  was 
thought  that  a  great  advantage  was  gained  by  com- 
pelling the  foreign  merchant  to  sell  his  goods  for 
produce  instead  of  for  the  money  which  the  produce 
was  worth ;  indeed,  it  may  be  fairly  said,  instead  of 
for  less  money  than  the  produce  was  worth,  for  all 
restraints  of  this  description  inevitably  operate  to 
enhance  the  price  of  what  is  prevented  from  being 
openly  bought  and  sold  on  the  terms  that  would  be  nat- 
urally agreed  upon  between  the  parties  themselves. 
Another  strange  attempt  of  the  English  commer- 
cial legislation  of  those  times  was  to  impose  a  cer- 
tain measure  upon  all  foreign  cloths  brought  to  the 
country.  By  the  Act  2  Edw.  III.  c.  14,  passed  in 
1328,  it  was  ordered  that,  from  the  Feast  of  St. 
Michael  ensuing,  all  cloths  that  were  imported 
should  be  measured  by  the  king*s  aulnagers,  and 
that  all  those  that  were  not  found  to  be  of  a  certain 
specified  length  and  breadth  should  be  forfeited  to 
the  king.  The  dimensions  fixed  by  the  statute  were, 
for  cloth  of  ray  (supposed  to  mean  striped  cloth), 
twenty-eight  yards  in  length  by  six  quartera  in 
breadth ;  and  for  colored  cloth,  twenty-six  yards  in 
length  by  six  and  a  half  quarters  in  breadth.  The 
regulation  of  weights  and  measures  within  the  king- 
dom was  a  proper  subject  of  legislation,  and  had  ne- 
cessarily engaged  attention  long  before  this  date ; 
though  at  a  period  when  science  was  unknown,  the 
methods  resorted  to  were  necessarily  very  inartifi- 
cial, and  sometimes  singular  enough ;  Henry  I.,  for 
example,  soon  after  he  came  to  the  throne,  in  ordain- 
ing that  the  ell  or  yard  should  be  of  uniform  length 
throughout  the  kingdom,  could  find  no  better  stand- 
ard for  it  than  the  length  of  his  own  arm.  It  might 
also  have  been  found  expedient,  both  for  fiscal  and 
other  purposes,  to  direct  that  all  cloth  made  for  sale 
within  the  kingdom  should  be  of  certain  specified 
dimensions ;  regulations  to  that  effect  have  at  least 
been  usual  down  to  our  own  day.  But  it  was  to  stretch 
legislation  on  such  matters  beyond  all  reasonable  lim- 
its, to  attempt  to  fix  a  measure  for  the  cloth  made  in 
all  foreign  countries.  Such  a  law,  in  so  far  as  it 
was  enforced,  could  only  have  the  efifect  of  dimin- 
ishing the  supply — in  other  words,  of  raising  the 
prices  of  foreign  goods.  But,  like  most  of  the  other 
absurd  restrictions  of  the  same  character,  the  main- 
tenance of  this  regulation  was  soon  found  to  be  im- 
practicable; if  it  had  been  rigorously  insisted  upon, 
it  would  have  excluded  the  manufactured  goods  of 
certain  foreign  countries  from  the  English  market 
altogether;  and  accordingly,  after  giving  a  great 
deal  of  useless  annoyance  both  to  foreign  merchants 
and  their  English  customers,  and  afler  special 
exemptions  from  it  had  been  granted  to  several 
nations,  it  was  at  last  repealed  by  the  27  Edw.  III. 
Stat.  1,  c.  4,  passed  in  1353,  which  provided  that, 
'*  whereas  the  great  men  and  commons  have  showed 
to  our  lord  the  king  how  divers  merchants,  foreigners 
OS  weU  as  denizens,  have  withdrawn  them,  and  yet 
do  withdraw  them,  to  come  with  cloths  into  England, 
to  the  great  damage  of  the  king  and  of  all  his  peo- 
ple, because  that  the  king*s  aulnnger  surmiseth  to 


merchant  strangers  that  their  cloths  be  not  of 
assise,"  therefore  no  foreign  cloths  should  in  future 
be  forfeited  on  that  account,  but  when  any  was 
found  to  be  under  assize,  it  should  simply  be  marked 
by  the  aulnager,  that  a  proportionate  abatement 
might  be  made  in  the  price. 

This  was  also  the  era  of  various  statutes  against 
the  supposed  mischiefs  of  forestalling.  The  statute 
*iDe  Pistoribus**  (attributed  by  some  to  the  51  st 
year  of  Hen.  III.,  by  others  to  the  13th  of  Edw.  I.) 
contains  the  following  impassioned  description  and 
denouncement  of  this  ofifence :  «« But  especially  be 
it  commanded,  on  the  behalf  of  our  lord  the  king, 
that  no  forestaller  be  sufiTered  to  dwell  in  any  town, 
which  is  an  open  oppressor  of  poor  people,  and  of 
all  the  commonalty,  and  an  enemy  of  the  whole 
shire  and  country;  which  for  greediness  of  his 
private  gains  doth  prevent  others  in  buying  grain, 
fish,  herring,  or  any  other  thing  to  be  sold  coming 
by  land  or  water,  oppressing  the  poor  and  deceiving 
the  rich ;  which  carrieth  away  such  things,  intend- 
ing to  sell  them  more  dear;  the  which  come  to 
merchant  strangers  that  bring  merchandise,  offering 
them  to  buy,  and  informing  theip  that  their  goods 
might  be  dearer  sold  than  they  intended  to  sell,  and 
an  whole  town  or  a  country  is  deceived  by  such 
craft  and  subtlety."  It  might  be  supposed  £rom  all 
this  that  the  forestaller  bought  the  commodity  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  it  into  the  sea  or  otherwise 
destroying  it ;  it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  that, 
like  all  other  dealers,  he  bought  it  only  that  he 
might  sell  it  again  for  more  than  it  cost  him,  that  is 
to  say,  that  he  might  preserve  it  for  a  time  of  stiU 
higher  demand  and  greater  necessity.  But  for 
him,  when  that  time  of  greater  scarcity  came,  there 
would  be  no  provision  for  it;  if  the  people  were 
pinched  now,  they  would  be  starved  then.  The 
forestaller  is  merely  the  economical  distributor, 
who,  by  preventing  waste  at  one  time,  prevents 
absolute  want  at  another;  he  destroys  nothing; 
on  the  contrary,  whatever  he  reserves  from  present 
consumption  is  sure  to  be  reproduced  by  him  in 
full  at  a  future  day,  when  it  will  be  still  more  need- 
ed. Were  it  otherwise,  forestalling  would  be  the 
most  losing  of  all  trades,  and  no  law  would  be  re- 
quired to  put  it  down.  The  English  laws  against 
forestalling,  regrating,  and  engrossing,  however, 
cannot  well  be  made  a  reproach  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  seeing  that  they  were  formally  renewed 
and  extended  in  the  sixteenth,^  and  were  not  finally 
removed  from  the  Statute  Book  till  toward  the  end 
of  t)he  eighteenth.' 

A  still  more  direct  attempt  to  derange  the  nat- 
ural balance  of  supply  and  demand  was  made  by 
Parliament  in  1315,  when,  with  the  view  of  re- 
lieving the  people  from  the  pressure  of  a  severe 
famine,  it  was  enacted  that  all  articles  of  food 
should  be  sold  at  certain  prescribed  prices.  It  was 
strangely  forgotten  that  the  evil  did  not  lie  in  the 
high  prices,  but  in  the  scarcity,  of  which  they  were 
the  necessary  consequence.  That  scarcity,  of 
course,  the  Act  of  Parliament  could  not  cure.     In 

1  By  the  5  and  fl  Edward  YI.  c.  14  aad  15. 
•■*  Bythii12Geo.in.c.71. 
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buying  and  selling  and  the  other  matters  treated  of 
in  the  preceding  statute,  should  be  as  free  as  they 
were  before  it  passed,  and  as  they  were  in  the 
time  of  the  king's  grandfather  and  his  other  good 
progenitors. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  impediments  and 
embarrassments  occasioned  by  all  this  bUnd  and  con* 
tradictory  legislation,  English  commerce  undoubt- 
edly made  a  very  considerable  progress  in  the  course 
of  the  space  of  nearly  two  centuries  included  within 
the  present  period. 

The  directing  property  of  the  magnet,  and  its 
application  in  the  mariner's  compass,  appear  to 
have  become  known  in  Europe  toward  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  and  the  instrument  was  proba- 
bly in  common  use  among  navigators  soon  after 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth.  Both  Chaucer  the 
English,  and  Barbour  the  Scottish  poet,  allude 
familiarly  to  the  compass  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Barbour  tell  us  that  Robert 
Bruce  and  his  companions,  when  crossing,  during 
the  night,  from  Arran  to  the  coast  of  Carrick,  in 
1307,^  steered  by  the  light  of  the  fire  they  saw  on 
the  shore, — t*for  they  na  needle  had  nor  stane:'* 
the  words  seem  to  imply  rather  that  they  were  by 
accident  without  a  compass,  than  that  the  instru- 
ment was  not  then  known.  Chaucer,  in  his  prose 
treatise  on  the  Astrolabe,  says  that  the  sailors  reckon 
thirty-two  parts  (or  points)  of  the  horizon;  evi- 
dently referring  to  the  present  division  of  the  card, 
of  which  the  people  of  Bruges  are  said  to  have  been 
the  authors. .  Gioia,  of  Amalfi,  who  flourished  in 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  who  attached  a  divided  card  to  the 
needle ;  but  his  card  seems  to  have  had  only  eight 
winds  or  points  drawn  upon  it. 

The  contemporary  chroniclers  have  not  recorded 
the  effects  produced  by  the   introduction  of  the 
compass  on  navigation  and  commerce ;  but  it  must 
have  given  a  great  impulse  to  both.     A  few  in- 
teresting facts,  however,  connected  with  English 
shipping  during  the  present  period,  have  been  pre- 
served.     Henry  III.  appears  to  have  had  some 
ships  of  his  own.    One  of  the  entries  in  the  Liber- 
ate Roll  of  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — **  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  6cc. — Pay 
out  of  our  treasury  to  Reynold  de  Bernevall  and 
Brother    Thomas,    of   the    Temple,    twenty-two 
marks  and  a  half,  for  repairs,  ice.  of  our  great 
ship ;  also  pay  to  the  six  masters  of  our  great  ship, 
to  wit,  to  Stephen  le  Vel,  one  mark ;  Germanus  de 
la  Rie,  one  mark;  John,  the  son  of  Sampson,  one 
mark;    Colmo   de    Warham,  one    mark;    Robert 
Gaillard,  one  mark;   and  Simon  Westlegrei,  one 
mark.    Witness  ourself  at  Westminster,  the  17th  | 
day  of  May,  in  the  tenth  year  of  our  reign.     For  i 
the   mariners  of  the  great  ship."'      The  vessel 
here  referred  to  is,  we  suppose,  the  large  ship  j 
called  the   Queen,  which,  in  1233,   Henry  char- , 
tered  to  John  Blancbally,  for  the  life  of  the  latter,  | 
for  an  annual  payment  of  fifty  marks.'    In  an  order 

1  See  ante,  p.  704. 
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of  the  same  king  to  the  barons  of  the  Cinque  PortB, 
in  1242,  mention  is  made  of  the  king's  galley  of 
Bristol,  and  of  the  king's  galleys  in  Ireland.  Ed- 
ward I.  probably  had  a  much  more  numerous  navy. 
When  he  was  preparing  for  his  war  with  France,  in 
1294,  this  king  divided  his  navy  into  thriee  fleets,  over 
each  of  which  he  placed  an  admiral,  this  being  the 
first  time  that  that  title  is  mentioned  in  En^h  hia* 
tory.  We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that  all  the 
ships  forming  these  three  fleets  were  the  property 
of  the  king ;  the  royal  navy  was  still,  aa  it  bad  here- 
tofore been,  chiefly  composed  of  vessels  belonging 
to  private  merchants,  which  were  pressed  for  the 
public  service.  The  names  of  the  following  king's 
ships  are  mentioned  in  an  Issue  Roll  of  the  ninth 
of  Edward  II.:  —  the  Peter,  the  Bernard,  the 
Marion,  the  Mary,  and  the  Catherine ;  all  of 
Westminster.^  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  we 
find  many  ships  belonging  to  Yarmouth,  Bristol, 
Lynne,  Hull,  Ravensere,  and  other  ports,  distin 
guished  as  ships  of  war ;  but  this  designation  does 
not  seem  to  imply  that  they  were  royal  or  public 
property. 

The  dominion  of  the  four  seas  appears  to  have 
been  first  distinctly  claimed  by  Edward  III.  At 
this  time  the  Cinque  Ports  were  bound  by  their 
charter  to  have  fifty-seven  ships  in  readiness  at  all 
times  for  the  king's  service ;  and  Edward  also  re- 
tained in  his  pay  a  fleet  of  galleys,  supplied,  accord- 
ing to  contract,  by  the  Genoese.  By  &r  the  greater 
number,  however,  of  the  vessels  employed  in  every 
considerable  naval  expedition  of  those  times  con- 
sisted, as  we  have  said,  of  the  private  merchantmea. 
The  English  mercantile  navy  was  now  very  consid- 
erable. When  Henry  III.,  in  1253,  ordered  all  the 
vessels  in  the  country  to  be  seized  and  employed  in 
an  expedition  against  the  rebel  barons  of  Gascony, 
the  number  of  them,  Matthew  Paris  tells  as,  was 
found  to  be  above  a  thousand,  of  which  three  bund- 
red  were  large  ships.  The  foreign,  as  well  as  the 
English  vessels,  however,  are  included  in  this  enu- 
meration ;  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter  were 
subject  to  be  thus  pressed.  According  to  an  account 
given  in  one  of  the  Cotton  manuscripts  of  the  fleet 
empk>yed  by  Edward  III.  at  the  siege  of  Calais  in 
1346,  it  consisted  of  25  ships  belonging  to  the  king, 
which  carried  419  mariners ;  of  37  foreign  ships 
(from  Bayonne,  Spain,  Flanders,  and  Guelderland), 
manned  by  780  mariners ;  of  one  vessel  firom  Ire- 
land, carrying  25  men ;  and  of  710  vessels  belonging 
to  English  ports,  the  crews  of  which  amounted  to 
14,151  persons.  These  merchantmen  were  divided 
into  the  south  and  the  north  fleet,  according  as  they 
belonged  to  the  ports  south  or  north  of  the  Thames. 
Among  the  places  that  supplied  the  greatest  number 
of  ships  and  men  were  the  following :  —  London, 
25  ships  with  662  men;  Margate,  15  with  160; 
Sandwich,  22  with  504 ;  Dover,  16  with  336 ;  Win- 
Chelsea,  21  with  596;  Weymouth,  20  with  264; 
Newcastle,  17  with  414 ;  Hull,  16  with  466;  Grims- 
by, 11  with  171;  Exmouth,  10  with  193;  Dart- 
mouth, 31  with  757 ;  Plymouth,  26  with  603 ;  Looe, 

1  iMuet  of  Bzeheq.  ut  sapn.  The  edilnr  addi,  "Tke  Maes  ot 
other  shipt  are  alflo  mentKined.*' 
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his  subjects  haying  been  taken  by  pmites  or  lost  at 
sea  while  voyaging  to  foreign  parts,  he  prohibited 
the  merchants  of  Scotland  from  exporting  any  gotyls 
in  their  own  vessels  for  a  certain  time.  The  con- 
sequence, it  is  affirmed,  was,  that  before  the  end  of 
a  year,  numerous  foreign  vessels  arrived  with  goods 
of  all  kinds ;  and  the  kingdom  obtained  a  cheaper 
and  more  abundant  supply  of  the  produce  of  other 
countries  than  it  had  ever  before  enjoyed.  If  any 
such  effect  as  this  was  produced,  the  law,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  restrained  the  native  ship  owners 
from  importing  goods,  probably  removed  some  re- 
strictions that  had  previously  been  imposed  on  the 
entry  into  the  kingdom  of  foreign  merchants.  In 
the  wars  between  England  and  Scotland,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  latter  country  frequently 
made  considerable  naval  exertions,  sometimes  by 
itself,  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  its  allies.  In 
1335,  a  vessel  belonging  to  Southampton,  laden  with 
wool  and  other  merchandise,  was  taken  by  some 
Scottish  and  Norman  privateers  in  the  q^outh  of  the 
Thames;  and,  in  the  following  year,  a  numerous 
fleet  of  ships  and  galleys,  equipped  by  the  Scots,  at- 
tacked and  plundered  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  and 
captured  several  English  vessels  lying  at  anchor  at 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  the  autumn  of  1357,  again, 
three  Scottish  ships  of  war,  carrying  three  hundred 
chosen  armed  men,  are  stated  to  have  cruised  on 
the  east  coast  of  England,  and  greatly  annoyed  the 
trade  in  that  quarter,  till  the  equinoctial  gales  drove 
them,  along  with  a  number  .of  English  vessels,  into 
Yarmouth,  where  they  were  taken.  These  appear 
to  have  been  unauthorized  private  adventurers — 
there  being  at  this  time  a  truce  between  the  two 
countries.  The  bold  enterprise  of  the  Scottish 
captain,  John  Mercer,  in  1378,  till  a  stop  was  put  to 
his  career  by  the  public  spirit  of  a  citizen  of  Lon- 
don, John  Philpoty  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former 
page.^  Mercer  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a 
burgess  of  Pertbi  one  of  the  most  opulent  merchants 
of  Scotland,  who,  the  year  before,  when  returning 
from  abroad,  had  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather 
upon  the  English  coast,  and  there  seized  and  con- 
fined for  some  time  in  the  castle '  of  Scarborough. 
It  was  to  revenge  this  injury  that  the  son  fitted  out 
his  armament.  A  few  years  after  this,  some  pri- 
vateers of  Hull  and  Newcastle  captured  a  Scottish 
ship,  the  cargo  of  which,  according  to  Walsingham, 
was  valued  at  seven  thousand  marks. 

The  most  ancient  record,  which  presents  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  foreign  trade  of  England,  is  an  ac- 
count preserved  in  the  Exchequer  of  the  exports 
and  imports,  together  with  the  amount  of  the  cus- 
toms paid  upon  them,  in  the  year  1354.  The  exports 
here  mentioned  are,  31,651i  sacks  of  wool  at  61. 
per  sack;  3036  cwt.  (120  lbs.)  of  wool  at  409.  per 
cwt. ;  65  woolfels,  total  value  21«.  Bd. ;  hides  to  the 
value  of  89/.  5s. ;  4774 i  pieces  of  cloth  at  40«.  each ; 
and  806 li^  pieces  of  worsted  stuff  at  16«.  6d.  each : 
— ^total  value  of  the  exports,  212,3382.  5«.,  paying 
customs  to  the  amount  of  81,846(.  12^.  2d*  Wool, 
therefore,  would  appear,  by  this  account,  to  have 
constituted  about  thirteen  fourteenths  of  the  whole 
i  See  ante,  p.  7M 


exports  of  the  kingdom.  The  customs  would  seem 
to  have  been  almost  entirely  derived  from  mrool; 
the  amount  paid  by  the  hides  and  cloth  exported 
amounts  only  to  about  220/.  The  duty  on  the  ex- 
port of  wool  exceeded  40  per  cent,  on  the  value. 
The  imports  mentioned  are,  1831  pieces  of  fine 
cloths,  at  6/«  each ;  397}  cwt.  of  wax  at  40«.  per 
cwt. ;  1829|  tuns  of  wine  at  40«.  per  tun ;  and  lin- 
ens, mercery,  grocery,  6cc,,  to  the  value  of  22,943/. 
6s,  lOd.:  —  making  a  total  value  of  38,3831.  16#. 
1  Od.  The  great  excess,  according  to  this  statement, 
of  the  exports  over  the  imports,  has  been  regarded 
as  evincing  the  moderation  and  sobriety  of  our  an- 
cestors. >«  But  when  we  look  at  the  articlea,"  it 
has  been  well  observed,  **  and  find  that  of  raw  ma- 
terials for  manufactures,  which  constitute  so  great  a 
part  of  the  modern  imports,  there  was  not  one  single 
article  imported,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
exports  consisted  almost  entirely  of  the  most  valua- 
ble raw  materials,  and  of  cloths  in  an  unfinished 
state,  which  may,  therefore,  also  be  classed  among 
raw  materials,  we  must  acknowledge  that  it  affords 
only  a  proof  of  the  low  state  of  manufactures  and 
of  commercial  knowledge  among  a  people  who 
were  obliged  to  allow  foreigners  to  have  the  profit 
of  manufacturing  their  own  wool,  and  finishing  their 
own  cloths,  and  afterward  to  repurchase  both  from 
them  in  the  form  of  finished  goods."^ 

This  account  is  probably  to  be  considered  as 
comprehending  only  those  articles  from  which  the 
revenue  of  the  customs  was  derived.  We  know 
that  several  other  articles-  beside  those  raentiotted 
were,  at  least  occasionally,  exported.  A  demand 
for  the  tin  of  Britain,  for  instance,  appears  to  have 
always  existed  on  the  continent.  A  Comiah  miner, 
indeed,  who  had  been  banished  from  his  native 
country,  is  said  to  have,  in  the  year  1241,  dis- 
oovered  some  mjnes  of  tin  in  Germany,  the  prod- 
uce of  which  was  so  abundant  that  the  metal  was 
even  imported  into  England,- by  which  the  price  in 
this  country  was  considerably  reduced.  But  this 
competition  certainly  did  not  permanently  deetror 
either  the  domestic  or  the  export  trade  in  British 
tin.  In  13S8  we  find  Edward  III.  Ordering  all  the 
tin  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  including  even 
what  might  have  been  already  sold  to  foreign  mer- 
chants, to  be  seized  and  sent  to  the  continent,  there 
to  be  sold  on  his  account,  the  owners  being  obliged 
to  accept  of  a  promise  of  payment  in-  two  years. 
In  1348,  it  is  recorded  that  the  merchants  and 
others  complained  to  the  Parliament  that  all  the 
tin  of  Cornwall  was  bou^t  and  exported  by  Tid- 
man  of  Limburgh,  so  that  no  Englishman  couM 
get  any  of  it ;  they  therefore  prayed  that  it  might 
be  freely  sold  to  all  merchants ;  but  they  received 
for  answer  that  it  was  a  profit  belonging  to  the 
prince,  and  that  every  lord  might  make  his  profit 
of  his  own.  Cornwall  had,  in  1337,  been  erected 
into  a  duchy  in  favor  of  the  Black  Prince,  and 
settled  by  Act  of  Parliament  on  the  eldest  son  of 
the  king,  as  it  still  remains.  The  export  of  tin  is 
mentioned,  in  1390,  in  the  statute  14  Rich.  II.  c.  7, 
which  declares  Dartmouth  the  only  port  at  which 

^  Maqihenaft,  Ana.  of  C<in.  i.  654. 
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and  hiB  apprentices.  Many  of  his  countrymen  toon 
followed:  a  few  years  later  other  weavers  came 
over  from  Brabant  and  Zealand;  and  thus  was 
established  certainly  the  first  manufacture  of  fine 
woolen  cloths  in  England.  It  was  many  years, 
however,  as  we  have  seen,  before  this  infant  manu- 
facture was  able  even  to  supply  the  domestic  de- 
mand, far  less  to  maintain  any  export  trade  in 
woolens.  The  cloths  of  the  continent,  in  spite  of 
various  legislative  attempts  to  exclude  them,  long 
continued  to  be  imported  in  considerable  quantities. 
The  4774|  pieces  of  cloth  exported  in  1354  were 
evidently,  from  their  price,  of  the  old  coarse  fabric 
of  the  country.  Large  quantities  of  the  English 
wool  also  continued  annually  to  go  abroad.  With 
the  view  of  keeping  up  the  price  of  the  article,'  it 
was  enacted  by  the  statute  14  Rich.  II.  c.  4,  passed 
in  1390,  that  no  denizen  of  England  should  buy 
wool  except  of  the  owners  of  the  sheep,  and  for 
his  own  use;  in  other  words,  the  entire  export 
trade  in  the  commodity  was  made  over  to  the 
foreign  merchant,  and  he  was  at  the  same  time 
confined  to  the  export  trade.  The  object  obviously 
was  to  secure  to  the  grower  not  only  his  proper 
profits,  but  in  addition  those  of  the  wool-mer- 
chant and  retailer,  in  so  far  as  regarded  the  domes- 
tic consumption.  But,  beside  the  injury  done  to 
the  native  merchant  by  his  exclusion  from  the  ex- 
port trade,  it  was  strangely  forgotten  that  the  mo- 
nopoly of  that  trade,  secured  to  the  foreigner,  must 
have  deprived  the  grower  of  perhaps  half  his  cus- 
tomers,— namely,  of  all  the  English  dealers  who 
would  have  purchased  the  article  for  exportation ; 
and  must  thus,  by  diminishing  competition,  have 
tended  to  depress  prices  instead  of  raising  them. 
Such,  accordingly,  is  stated  to  have  been  the  effect 
produced.  The  contemporary  historian,  Knyghton, 
tells  us  that,  in  consequence  of  this  prohibition  of 
the  export  of  wool  by  English  merchants,  the 
article  lay  unsold  in  many  places  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  many  of  the  growers  were  reduced  to 
the  greatest  distress.  In  1391,  however,  although 
the  quantity  of  wool  exported  is  affirmed  to  have 
been  that  year  much  less  than  formerly,  the  cus- 
toms on  it  amounted  to  160,0002.  According  to 
Robert  of  Avesbury,  who  is  supposed  to  have  died 
about  1356,  the  annual  exportation  of  wool  from 
England  had,  in  his  day,  reached  to  above  a  hun- 
dred thousand  sacks ;  the  customs  on  which,  at  the 
duty  of  50«.  on  the  sack,  would  produce  a  revenue 
of  above  250,0002.  This  estimate,  however,  is 
very  inconsistent  with  the  ofiSicial  account  already 
quoted  of  the  entire  exports  and  imports  for  1354. 
If  it  is  to  be  at  all  received,  it  ought  probably  to 
be  assigned  to  a  date  considerably  later  than  that 
at  which  Avesbury  is  commonly  assumed  to  have 
died. 

The  principal  society  of  foreign  merchants  at  this 
time  established  in  England  appears  to  have  been 
that  of  the  merchanta  of  Cologne.  They  had  a 
haU  or  factory  in  London  called  their  Guildhall,  for 
the  saisine  (or  legal  possession)  of  which  they  paid 
thirty  marks  to  the  crown  in  a.d.  1220.     **  It  seems 

^  For  meats  gutler  le  haat  pni  dei  leyna. 


probable,''  says  Macpherson, «« that  this  Guildhall,  by 
the  association  of  the  merchants  of  other  cities  with 
those  of  Cologne,  became  in  time  the  general  fac- 
tory and  residence  of  all  the  German  merchants  in 
London,  and  was  the  same  that  was  afterward 
known  by  the  name  of  the  German  GuildhaU  (Gild- 
holla  Teutonicorum).  It  appears  that  the  mer- 
chants of  Cologne  were  bound  to  make  a  payment 
of  two  shillings,  probably  a  reserved  annual  rent 
(for  we  are  not  told  upon  what  occasions  it  was  pay- 
able), out  of  the  Guildhall,  beside  other  customs  and 
demands,  from  all  which  they  were  exempted  in 
the  year  1235,  by  King  Henry  III.,  who  moreover 
gave  them  permission  to  attend  fairs  in  any  part  of 
England,  and  also  to  buy  and  to  sell  in  London, 
saving  the  liberties  of  the  city.'*^  The  principal 
part  of  the  foreign  trade,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants  of  the  Staple, 
otherwise  called  the  merchants  of  England,  who, 
as  noticed  above,  were  incorporated  at  least  as  early 
as  the  year  1313.  This  society  was  composed  of 
native  merchants. 

It  has  also  been  affirmed  that  there  existed,  so 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  an 
association  of  English  merchants  for  trading  in  for- 
eign parts,  called  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Thoncias 
Becket  of  Canterbury,  from  which  originated  the 
afterward  celebrated  company  of  the  Merchant  Ad- 
venturers of  England ;  but  this  stoiy  does  not  rest 
on  any  sufilcient  authority.' 

The  historian  Walsingham  has  preserved  the 
record  of  a  remarkable  proposal  which  was  made 
in  1379  to  Richard  II.  by  an  opulent  merchant  of 
Genoa.  This  foreigner,  it  is  said,  submitted  to  the 
English  king  a  plan  for  raising  the  port  of  South- 
ampton to  a  preeminence  over  every  other  in  the 
west  of  Europe,  by  making  it  the  deposit  and  mart 
of  all  the  oriental  goods  which  the  Genoese  used  to 
carry  to  Flanders,  Normandy,  and  Bretagne,  which 
countries  would  thencefbrth  be  supplied  with  these 
commodities  from  England.  All  that  the  Genoese 
merchant  asked,  according  to  Walsingham,  was, 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  store  his  goods  in  the 
royal  castle  of  Southampton.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  only  one  of  the  minor  features 
of  his  plan,  which  must  have  been  chiefly  dependent 
for  its  success  upon  the  resources  and  connections 
of  its  author,  the  spirit  with  which  it  was  taken  up 
and  supported  by  the  English  king,  and  the  natural 
aptitude  of  the  port  of  Southampton  to  serve  as  a 
reservoir  of  the  oriental  trade.  As  yet,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  no  direct  trade  exbted  between  India 
and  Europe ;  all  the  produce  of  the  former  that 
found  its  way  to  the  latter  was  procured  by  the 
merchants  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  other  cities  of 
Italy,  from  the  emporia  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  of  which  the  principal  at  this  time 
were  Acre,  Constantinople,  and  Alexandria.  It  is 
not  very  obvious  what  advantage  the  Italian  import- 
ers were  to  expect  from  bringing  all  their  goods  in 
the  first  instance  to  Southampton,  instead  of  pro- 

1  Annalt  of  Com.  i.  383. 

>  Se«  Wheoler'k  Tnfttite  of  Conrawrce,  pp.  10  mnd  14 ;  uid  Mae- 
phenon,  i.  397  and  560. 
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in  1291,  we  find  some  Flemish  merchants  mentioned 
as  being  in  the  ports  of  Waterford,  Youghall,  and 
Cork.  In  1300,  while  Edward  I.  was  in  ScotlaDd, 
the  people  of  Drogheda  sent  him  a  present  of  eighty 
tuns  of  wine  to  Kirkcudbright,  in  a  vessel  belonging 
to  their  own  port ;  and  the  same  year  several  car* 
goes  of  Irish  wheat,  oats,  malt,  and  ale  were  brought 
to  him,  and  mostly  by  the  merchants  of  Ireland  and 
in  Irish  vessels.  In  1322,  we  find  Edward  II.,  when 
preparing  to  march  into  Scotland,  giving  orders  for 
nine  thousand  quarters  of  wheat  and  other  grain  to 
be  sent  from  Ireland.  By  the  statute  34  Edward  III. 
c.  17,  18,  passed  in  1360,  liberty  was  given  to  all 
merchants  and  others,  whether  aliens  or  natives,  to 
trade  freely  to  and  from  Ireland,  on  paying  the  an- 
cient customs  and  duties.  **At  this  time,"  says 
Macpherson,  **  there  were  some  considerable  man- 
ufactures in  Ireland.  The  stuffs  called  sayes  made 
in  that  country  were  in  such  request,  that  they 
were  imitated  by  the  manufacturers  of  Catalonia, 
who  were  in  the  practice  of  making  the  finest  woolen 
goods  of  every  kind ;  they  were  also  esteemed  in 
Italy,  and  were  worn  by  the  ladies  of  Florence,  a 
city  abounding  with  the  richest  manufactures,-  and 
in  which  the  luxury  of  dress  was  carried  to  the 
greatest  height.  The  annual  revenue  derived  from 
Ireland,  which  amounted  to  nearly  10,000/.,  gives  a 
very  respectable  idea  of  the  balance  drawn  into  that 
country  by  its  commerce  and  manufactures,  though 
we  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  particular  nature 
of  them;  unless  we  suppose  a  great  part  of  the 
money  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  mines,  for 
which,  I  believe,  there  is  neither  authority  nor 
probability."'  This  year,  King  Edward,  under- 
standing, as  the  record  in  the  ♦»  FoBdera"  says,  that 
there  were  various  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  Ire- 
land, which  might  be  very  beneficial  to  himself  and 
the  people  of  that  country,  had  commissioned  his 
ministers  there  to  order  a  search  for  the  mines,  and 
to  do  what  would  be  most  for  his  advantage  in  the 
matter.  The  statute  50  Edw.  III.  c.  8  (a.d.  1376) 
makes  mention  of  cloth  called  frize  as  being  made 
in  Ireland,  and  also  of  cloth  manufactured  in  Eng- 
land from  Irish  wool. 

The  denominations  and  relative  values  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  English  money  continued  the  same 
in  this  as  in  the  preceding  period.  The  coinage 
had  been  greatly  corrupted,  partly  by  clipping,  partly 
by  the  issue  of  counterfeits,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  III. ;  in  consequence  of  which  that 
king,  in  the  year  1247,  called  in  the  old  coin,  and 
issued  a  new  penny  of  a  different  stamp.  In  the 
exchange  a  deduction  of  thirteen  pence  in  the  pound 
was  made  from  the  nominal  value  of  the  old  coin, 
which  occasioned  great  complaints ;  but  the  new 
coin  was  not  depreciated,  nor  made  of  a  less  quan- 
tity of  silver  than  formerly.  The  pennies  of  Hen- 
ry in.  are  very  common,  and  there  also  exist  silver 
hnlf-pence  and  farthings  of  his  coinage.  All  the 
money  was  now  made  round.  It  is  also  said  that, 
in  1257,  Henry  issued  a  gold  coin  of  the  weight  of 
two  silver  pennies,  which  was  ordered  to  pass  for 
twenty  pennies  of  silver.     It  was,  however,  soon 

^  Macpherson,  i.  569,  where  the  authorities  arr  qtioted 


recalled  •n  the  complaint  of  the  citizens  of  London 
that  gold  waa  rated  above  its  value,  to  being  thus 
made  equal  to  ten  times  its  weight  in  silver ;  and 
no  specimeDs  of  this  earliest  English  coinage  of  gold 
are  now  known  to  exist. 


Pennt  or  Hkmrt  III. 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  Edward  I.  the  country 
was  again  found  to  be  inundated  with  base  or  light 
money,  consisting  chiefly  of  pieces  fabricated  oo 
the  continent,  asd  known,  from  their  impresses,  by 
the  names  of  mitres,  lionines,  pollards,  crockards, 
rosaries,  staldings,  steepings,  and  eagles,  —  some 
being  imitations  of  English  money,  others  profess- 
ing to  be  foreign  coins.  Various  laws  were  made 
both  against  the  importation  of  this  counterfeit 
money,  and  against  the  clipping  of  the  proper  coin- 
age of  the  realm.  The  severity  with  which  these 
crimes  were  visited  upon  the  Jews  in  particular  has 
been  already  recorded.*  Edward  himself,  however, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  began  the  pemicioos 
practice  of  depreciating  the  coin  by  diminishing  its 
legal  weight.  In  1301  he  issued  a  coinage  of  peo- 
nies, of  which  two  hundred  and  forty-three  (instead 
of  two  hundred  and  forty,  as  formerly)  were  coined 
out  of  the  pound  of  silver.  In  1279  Edward  had 
issued  a  new  silver  coin  in  imitation  of  one  which 
had  been  introduced  in  France,  being  of  the  value 
of  four  pennies,  and  called  a  gross  or  groat,  that  is, 
a  great  penny.  This  coinage  of  groats  seems  to 
have  been  a  small  one,  but  some  specimens  are  still 
extant. 


Pkknt  or  Edward  I. 

No  coins  of  Edward  II.  are  \;ertainly  known  to 
exist,  though  it  is  possible  that  some  of  those  Uiat 
have  been  attributed  to  his  father  may  be  of  his 
coinage ;  for  it  was  still  usual  to  omit  on  the  legend 
the  numerical  distinction  of  the  king*s  name. 


PkSJTT    (8LTIK)9ED)   OF   EdWARD   11. 

Edward  III.,  in  1344,  issued  no  fewer  than  six 
different  gold  coins — namely,  by  one  coinage,  pieces 

i  Sne  ante,  p.  669. 
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rade  in  workniBiiship,  and  by  oo  means  of  uniform 
weight.  The  standard  of  weight  at  this  time  was 
scarcely  more  artificial  than  that  which  Henry  I. 
established  for  measures  of  length,  when  he  ordered 
that  the  ell  should  be  as  long  as  the  royal  arm. 
The  statute  called  the  Assize  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  which  is  attributed,  in  some  copies,  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  in  others  to  that  of  Edward 
I.,  states  that,  "  by  consent  of  the  whole  realm,  the 
king^s  measure  was  made  so  that  an  English  penny, 
which  is  called  the  sterling,  round,  without  clipping, 
shall  weigh  thirty-tioo  grains  of  wheat  dry  in  the 
midst  of  the  ear,"  This  is  the  origin  of  the  weight 
still  called  a  pennyweight,  though  it  now  contains 
only  twenty-four  grains.  The  process  of  coining 
was  equally  rude.  First,  the  metal,  as  appears 
from  an  entry  in  the  Ked  Book  of  the  Exchequer 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  «'was  cast  from  the 
melting-pot  into  long  bars;  those  bars  were  cut 
with  shears  into  square  pieces  of  exact  weights; 
then  with  the  tongs  and  hammer  they  were  forged 
into  a  round  shape ;  after  which  they  were  blanched, 
that  is,  made  white  or  refulgent  by  nealing  or  boil- 
ing, and  afterward  stamped  or  impressed  with  a 
hammer,  to  make  them  perfect  money.  And  this 
kind  of  hammered  money  continued  through  all  the 
succeeding  reigns,  till  the  year  1663,  when  the 
milled  money  took  place."  ^ 

The  various  necessary  and  useful  arts  continued 
in  much  the  same  state  throughout  the  present,  as 
in  the  previous  period.  With  regard,  however,  to 
the  state  of  the  important  art  of  agriculture  in  par- 
ticular, we  now  derive  from  various  authentic 
sources  much  more  detailed  information  than  we 
have  hitherto  possessed. 

Sir  T.  CuUum,  in  a  history  of  the  parish  of  Haw- 
sted,  in  Suffolk,  has,  from  books  of  accounts,  inqui- 
sitions, and  other  documents,  given  as  complete  a 
view  of  the  ancient  practices  of  husbandry  in  Eng- 
land as  can  be  expected,  considering  the  difficulties 
of  such  an  inquiry ;  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
extract  some  of  the  most  material  statements  from 
his  work.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  there  were 
fifty  messuages  or  houses  in  the  parish,  being  only 
two  less  than  in  1784.  Two  thirds  of  the  land  in 
the  parish  was  held  by  seven  persons,  and  the  re- 
maining third  was  occupied  by  twenty-sii^  persons. 
In  1831,  when  the  last  census  was  taken,  the  num- 
ber of  occupiers  in  the  same  parish  was  only  eleven, 
being  one  third  only  of  the  number  five  centuries 
before.  Several  of  the  ancient  occupiers  were  appa- 
rently merely  laborers,  for  whom  there  was  no  con- 
tinuous employment,  but  who,  by  this  occupancy  of  a 
small  piece  of  land,  were  enabled  to  eke  out  a  sub- 
sistence. The  traces  of  cultivation  which  have  been 
most  probably  left  by  this  class  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion are  still  visible  in  many  of  the  southern  coun- 
ties on  land  now  converted  into  pasture.  The 
manor-house  was  surrounded  by  a  moat,  and  occu- 
pied a  large  site,  as' it  comprised  three  gardens  and 
two  court-yards.  A  pigeon-house,  fish-ponds,  and 
a  rabbit-warren  were  the  usual  appendages  of  a 
manorial  residence.     The  rabbit-warren  supplied 

'  Leako*!  Uiitorical  Accoant  of  Eoglish  Money,  %1  edit.  p.  77. 


not  only  food,  but  materials  of  dress  in  common 
use ;  and  on  fast-days  the  fish-ponds  were  a  valiia- 
ble  resource.  From  two  successive  surveys  of  the 
manor  of  Hawsted  which  are  recorded  within  the 
present  period,  it  appears  that  a  change  was  taking 
place  in  the  proportion  of  meadow  and  arable  land, 
the  former  being  to  the  latter  as  twenty-four  to  one, 
at  the  lime  of  the  first  survey,  and  only  as  about  eleT- 
en  to  one  at  the  time  of  the  second.  This  efl^t  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  increasing  rahie  of  wool,  which 
rendered  sheep  a  profitable  stock.  The  quantity  of 
woodland  was  only  sixty-eight  acres  in  the  whole 
parish  of  Hawsted ;  but  it  is  surmised  that  the  hedge- 
rows and  borders  of  the  fields  were  broad,  and  inter- 
spersed with  timber,  and  also  contained  patches 
which  furnished  a  considerable  addition  to  the  quan- 
tity of  fodder.  The  lord  of  the  manor  retained  in  his 
own  hands  572  acres  of  arable  and  50  of  meadow  land ; 
pasture  for  24  cows,  12  horses,  and  as  many  oxen ; 
and  40  acres  of  woodland.  The  live  stock  consisted 
of  10  horses  and  10  oxen,  1  buU,  20  cows,  6  heifers, 
6  calves,  92  sheep,  200  two-year  old  sheep,  5 
geese,  30  capons,  1  cock,  and  26  hens.  The  num- 
ber of  tenants  who  did  suit  and  service  in  the  ma- 
norial court  was  32.  They  performed  rarious 
services  in  husbandry,  according  to  the  tenure 
under  which  they  occupied  their  land,  and  receiTed 
from  the  lord  payments  in  kind  and  in  money,  but 
chiefly  in  the  former.  One  tenant  occupied  only 
three  acres,  and  his  condition  probably  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Irish  cotter  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  Plenty  was,  at  least,  to  be  found  in  the 
manor-house,  and  it  was  occasionally  dispensed 
with  a  liberal  hand.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II., 
the  estate  of  the  elder  Despenser  was  ravaged  by 
his  enemies,  who  are  asserted  to  have  carried  away, 
among  other  things,  twenty-eight  thousand  sheep, 
one  thousand  oxen  and  heifers,  twelve  hundred 
cows  with  their  calves  for  two  years,  ^ve  hundred 
cart  horses,  and  two  thousand  hogs. 

The  diet  of  the  laborers  in  husbandry  usuaDy 
consisted,  in  harvest,  of  herrings,  a  loaf  of  bread, 
and  beer.  The  principal  meals  were  two— dinner 
at  nine,  and  supper  at  five.  In  the  parish  of  Haw- 
sted the  allowance  of  food  to  the  laborer  in  harvest 
was,  two  herrings  per  day,  milk  from  the  manor 
dairy  to  make  cheese,  and  a  loaf  of  bread,  of  which 
fifteen  were  made  from  a  bushel  of  wheat.  Messes 
of  pottage  made  their  frequent  appearance  at  the 
rustic  board.  When  the  crops  were  harvested,  the 
portions  of  the  produce  to  which  each  tenant  was 
entitled  would  be  distributed,  and  the  quantity  which 
he  obtained  at  this  period  was  intended  to  last  until 
the  next  harvest.  In  ancient  valuations,  both  in 
towns  and  in  rural  districts,  the  inhabitants  are  men- 
tioned as  having  stores  of  corn  of  various  kinds. 
Those  who  purchased  com  would  do  so  immedi- 
ately after  harvest ;  but  grain  was  not  an  object  of 
internal  commerce  to  any  great  extent.  The  fam- 
ines which  occurred  during  this  and  the  preceding 
period  arose  in  a  great  measure  from  the  improvi- 
dent consumption  which  ensued  immediately  after 
harvest.  In  1317,  the  harvest  was  ail  secured  by 
the  1st  of  September,  and  wheat  fell  to  one  twelfth 
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era,  armorers,  fishmoDgers,  baken,  butchers,  gold- 
smiths, skinners,  cntlers,  Tintners,  girdlers,  spur- 
riers, tailors,  stainers,  plumbers,  saddlers,  cloth- 
measurers,  wax-chandlers,  webben,  haberdashers, 
barbers,  tapestry- weavers,  braziers,  painters,  leather- 
sellers,  salters,  tanners,  joiners,  cappers,  pouch-ma- 
kers, pewterers,  chandlers,  hatters,  woodmongen, 
fullers,  smiths,  pinners,  curriers,  homers. 

The  incorporation  of  several  of  the  great  city 
companies  took  place  in  this  period.  Many  of  them 
had  long  subsisted  as  guilds  and  fraternities,  but  now 
obtained  additional  powers  for  regulating  their  re- 
spective crafts.  To  the  goldsmiths,  for  instance, 
was  assigned  the  assaying  of  metals ;  to  the  vintners, 
the  gauging  of  wines ;  and  to  the  fishmongers,  the 
inspection  of  fish.  In  1298,  the  trades  of  London 
got  up  a  pageant  in  honor  of  the  return  of  Edward 
III.  from  Scotland ;  and  at  all  times,  when  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  city  was  concerned,  they  took 
from  this  time  a  most  important  share'in  the  proceed- 
ings. In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  there  were  but 
two  earls  and  one  bishop  among  the  honorary  mem^- 
bers  of  the  Merchant-Tailors'  Company ;  but  in  the 
following  reign  there  were  four  royal  dukes,  ten 
earls,  ten  barons,  and  five  bishops  enrolled  in  the 
company.  Edward  III.  became  a  member  of  the 
fraternity  of  linen-armorers,  a  sort  of  tailors,  who 
made  the  padding  and  lining  of  armor.^ 

A  large  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  country  was 
transacted  at  fairs  and  markets.  The  tradesmen 
of>  London  had  shops  in  the  Cheap,  which  resem- 
bled sheds,  and  many  of  them  had  simply  stalls ; 
and  traveling  occasionally  from  place  to  place,  they 
may  be  considered  as  having  been  pedlers  as  well 
as  tradesmen.  The  mercei-s  dealt  in  toys,  drugs, 
epices,  and  small  wares  generally ;  their  stocks  be- 
ing of  the  same  miscellaneous  description  as  that 
which  is  kept  at  a  village-shop  in  the  present  day. 
The  station  of  the  mercers  of  London  was  between 
Bow  Church  and  Friday-street ;  and  here,  around 
the  old  cross  of  Cheap,  they  sold  their  goods  at  little 
standings  or  stalls,  surrounded  by  those  belonging  to 
other  trades.  The  scene  would  resemble  a  market 
or  fair.  The  places  at  which  they  transacted  their 
business  were  let  at  rates  varying  from  11«.  to  26«. 
per  year.*  The  trade  of  the  modern  grocer  was 
preceded  by  that  of  the  pepperer,  which  was  often 
in  the  hands  of  Lombards  and  Italians,  who  dealt 
also  in  drugs  and  spices.  The  drapers  were  origi- 
nally manufacturers  of  cloth :  to  drape  signified  to 
make  cloth.  The  trade  of  the  fishmonger  was 
divided  into  two  branches,  the  persons  belonging  to 
one  of  which  dealt  chiefly  or  altogether  in  salted 
fish,  then  a  common  article  of  diet.  The  skinners 
were  incorporated  during  the  present  period.  They 
were  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  fairs,  particularly 
those  of  Stamford  and  Winchester.      The   gold- 

>  Herbert's  Hiit.  oftho  Livory  Companies  of  London.      '  Stow 


smiths  were  also  incorporated  about  the  same  time. 
They  existed  previously  as  a  guild ;  and  all  those  who 
were  members  of  the  fraternity  had  their  shops  in 
the  street  of  Cheap ;  but  fraudulent  traders  set  up 
shops  in  obscure  lanes,  where  they  endeavored  to 
sell  goods  of  inferior  metal.  Many  of  the  gold- 
smiths were  foreigners.  Tailors  were  employed 
in  making  women's  garments.  The  haberdashers 
dealt  in  a  great  number  of  articles.  The  dealers 
in  hats  were  called  haberdashers  of  hats ;  and  those 
who  sold  ribbons,  6cc.,  haberdashers  of  small  wares. 
They  dealt  in  articles  of  dress  brought  from  Milan ; 
and  a  distinct  branch  arose  out  of  this  trade,  the 
persons  engaged  in  it  being  called  milliners.  The 
vintners  were  ancienUy  known  as  the  Merchant 
Vintners  of  Gascony;  and  the  retail  dealers  in 
wine  as  the  Wine-tunners.  The  division  of  em- 
ployments was  most  complete  in  connection  with 
the  woolen  manufacture. 

In  the  provincial  towns,  trade  was  of  course  coo- 
ducted  on  a  smaller  scale  than  in  London.  The 
exchange  of  commodities  was  effected  to  a  great  ex- 
tent at  the  fairs  and  at  the  markets,  and  they  gave 
an  air  of  animation  and  life,  which  would  strongly 
contrast  with  the  dulness  by  which  they  were  pre- 
ceded and  followed.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
Colchester  contained  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
houses,  some  built  of  mud,  others  of  timber,  and 
none  having  any  but  latticed  windows ;  and  yet  there 
were  only  about  nine  towns  in  England  of  greater 
importance.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was  about 
three  thousand.  In  the  year  1301,  all  the  movable 
property  of  the  town,  including  the  furniture  and 
clothing  of  the  inhabitants,  was  worth  only  518/. 
Colchester  was  the  center  of  resort  for  a  large  dis- 
trict, and  the  trades  carried  on  in  it  were  the  twenty- 
nine  following : — ^baker,  biurber,  blacksmith,  bowyer, 
brewer,  butcher,  carpenter,  carter,  cobbler,  cook, 
dyer,  fisherman,  fuller,  furrier,  girdler,  glass-seller, 
glover,  linen-draper,  mercer,  miller,  mustard  and 
vinegar  seller,  old  clothes'  seller,  spice  seller,  tailor, 
tanner,  tiler,  weaver,  wood-cutter,  and  wool-comber. 
The  tools  of  a  carpenter  at  Colchester  consisted  of 
a  broad-ax,  valued  bd. ;  another  3d, ;  an  adze  2d, ; 
a  square  Id.;  b.  navegor  (probably  a  spoke-shave) 
Id. ;  making  the  total  value  of  the  implements  of 
his  art  only  Is.  The  tools  and  stock  of  a  blacksmith 
were  valued  at  only  a  few  shillings,  the  highest  sum 
being  I2s.  The  stock  in  trade  and  household  goods 
of  a  tanner  were  estimated  at  91. 17s.  lOd,  A  mer- 
cer's stock  was  valued  at  31. ;  his  household  prop> 
erty  at  21.  9s.  The  mustard  and  vinegar  seller  was 
a  necessary 'trade  when  so  much  meat  was  eaten  in 
a  salted  state.  Several  trades,  including  those  of 
the  brewer,  the  baker,  and  the  miller,  appear  to 
have  been  carried  on  by  women  as  well  as  by 
men.' 

>  Eden*s  SMte  of  the  Poor,  i.  19-34. 
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the  treatment  these  books  had  met  with  a  few  years 
before,  when  all  the  copies  of  them  that  could  be 
found  were  ordered  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire.' 
Still  more  lenient  was  a  decree  of  Pope  Gregory  IX. 
in  1231,  which  only  ordered  the  reading  of  them  to 
be  suspended  until  they  should  have  undergone  cor- 
rection. Certain  heretical  notions  in  religion,  pro- 
mulgated or  suspected  to  have  been  entertained  by 
some  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  early  Aristotelians, 
had  awakened  the  apprehensions  of  the  church; 
but  the  general  orthodoxy  of  their  successors  qui- 
eted these  fears ;  and  in  course  of  time  the  author- 
ity of  the  Stagyrite  was  universally  recognized  both 
in  theology  and  in  the  profane  sciences. 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  scholastic 
doctors  of  this  period  were  natives  of  Britain.  Such, 
in  particular,  were  Alexander  de  Hales,  styled  the 
Irrefragable,  an  English  Francbcan,  who  died  at 
Paris  in  1245,  and  who  is  famous  as  the  master  of 
St.  Bonaventura,  and  the  first  of  the  long  list  of 
commentators  on  the  Four  Books  of  the  Sentences : 
the  Subtle  Doctor,  John  Duns  Scotus,  also  a  Fran- 
ciscan and  the  chief  glory  of  that  order,  who,  after 
teaching  with  unprecedented  popularity  and  ap- 
plause at  Oxford  and  Paris,  died  at  Cologne  in 
1308  at  the  early  age  of  forty-three,  leaving  a  mass 
of  writings,  the  very  quantity  of  which  would  be 
sufficiently  wonderful  even  if  they  were  not  marked 
by  a  vigor  and  penetration  of  thought  which,  down 
to  our  own  day,  has  excited  the  admiration  of  all 
who  have  examined  them;  and  William  Occam, 
the  Invincible,  another  Franciscan,  the  pupil  of 
Scotus,  but  afterward  his  opponent  on  the  great 
philosophical  question  of  the  origin  and  nature  of 
Universals  or  General  Terms,  which  so  long  divided, 
and  still  divides,  logicians.  Occam,  who  died  at 
Munich  in  1347,  was  the  restorer,  and  perhaps  the 
mopt  able  defender,  that  the  middle  ages  produced, 
of  the  doctrine  of  Nominalism,  or  the  opinion  that 
general  notions  are  merely  names,  and  not  real 
existences,  as  was  contended  by  the  Realists.  The 
side  taken  by  Occam  was  that  of  the  minority  in 
his  own  day,  and  for  many  ages  after,  and  his  views 
accordingly  were  generally  regarded  as  heterodox 
in  the  schools ;  but  his  high  merits  have  been  recog- 
nized in  modern  times,  when  perhaps  the  greater 
number  of  speculators  have  come  over  to  his  way  of 
thinking. 

In  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  Roger 
Bacon  is  the  great  name  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  indeed  the  greatest  that  either  his  country  or 
Europe  can  produce  for  some  centuries  after  this 
time.  He  was  bom  at  Ilchester  about  the  year 
1214,  and  died  in  1292.  His  writings  that  are  still 
preserved,  of  which  the  principal  is  that  entitled 
his  Opus  Majus  (or  Greater  Work),  show  that  the 
range  of  his  investigations  included  theology,  gram- 
nmr,  the  ancient  languages,  geometry,  astronomy, 
chronology,  geography,  music,  optics,  mechanics, 
chemistry,  and  most  of  the  other  branches  of  exper- 
imental philosophy.  In  all  these  sciences  he  had 
mastered  whatever  was  then  known ;  and  his  knowl- 
edge, though  necessarily  mixed  with  much  error, 

>  Cnrier,  Hittouv  dc  rUniT  da  Paris,  i  SIS 


extended  in  various  directions  considerably  farther 
than,  but  for  the  evidence  of  his  writings,  we  should 
have  been  warranted  in  believing  that  scientific  re- 
searches had  been  carried  in  that  age.  In  optics, 
for  instance,  he  not  only  understood  the  general  laws 
of  reflected  and  refracted  light,  and  had  at  least  con- 
ceived such  an  instrument  as  a  telescope,  but  he 
makes*  some  advances  toward  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  of  the  i-ainbjw.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  what  have  been  sometimes  called  his  in- 
ventions and  discoveries  in  mechanics  and  in  chem- 
istry were  for  the  greater  part  more  than  notions 
he  had  formed  of  the  possibility  of  accomplishing 
certain  results ;  but  even  regarded  as  mere  specu- 
lations or  conjectures,  many  of  his  statements  of 
what  might  be  done  show  that  he  was  familiar  with 
mechanical  principles,  and  possessed  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  the  powers  of  natural  agents. 
He  appears  to  have  known  the  effects  and  compo- 
sition of  gunpowder,  which  indeed  there  is  other 
evidence  for  believing  to  have  been  then  known  id 
Europe.  Bacon's  notions  on  the  right  method  of 
philosophizing  are  remarkably  enlightened  for  the 
times  in  which  he  lived;  and  his  general  views 
upon  most  subjects  evince  a  penetration  and  liberal- 
ity much  beyond  the  spirit  of  his  age.  With  aD 
his  sagacity  and  freedom  from  prejudice,  indeed, 
he  was  a  believer  both  in  astrology  and  alchemy ; 
but,  as  it  has  been  observed,  these  delusions  did 
not  then  stand  in  the  same  predicament  as  now : 
they  were  «*  irrationkl  only  because  unproved,  and 
neither.im possible  nor  unworthy  of  the  investigation 
of  a  philosopher,  in  the  absence  of  preceding  expert 
iments."'  Another  eminent  English  cultivator  of 
mathematical  science  in  that  age  was  the  celebrated 
Robert  Grost^te,  or  Greathead,. Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
the  friend  and  patron  of  Bacon.  Grost^te,  who 
died  in  1253,  is  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the 
sphere,  which  had  been  printed.  A  third  name 
that  deserves  to  be  mentioned  along  with  these  is 
that  of  Sir  Michael  Scott,  of  Balwirie,  in  Fife, 
famous  in  popular  tradition  as  a  practitioner  of  the 
occult  sciences,  but  whom  his  writings,  of  which 
several  are  extant  and  have  been  printed,  prove  to 
have  been  possessed  of  acqnhrements  both  in  science 
and  literature,  of  which  few  in  those  times  could 
boast.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  about  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  to  have 
survived  till  the  year  1290.  Like  Roger  Bacon, 
Scott  was  addicted  to  the  study  of  alchemy  and 
astrology;  bnt  these  were  in  his  eyes  also  parts  of 
natural  philosophy.  Among  other  works,  a  Trea- 
tise on  Physiognomy  and  a  History  of  Animals  are 
ascribed  to  him.  He  is  said  to  have  translated 
sevend  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  from  the  Greek 
into  Latin,  at  the  command  of  the  Emperor  Fred- 
eric II.  He  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  eminently 
skilled  both  in  astronomy  and  medicine ;  and  a  con- 
temporary, John  Bacon,  himself  known  by  the  title 
of  Prince  of  the  Averroists,  or  followers  of  the 
Arabian  Doctor  Averroes,  celebrates  him  as  a  great 
theologian.* 

*  Pennj  Cyclopedia,  iii.  94S. 
See  en  Aitide  en  Mielwel  Scott  in  Beyle. 
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Thomas  Gary  to  apprehend  the  aforesaid  John  and 
William,  wherever  they  can  be  found,  within  liber- 
ties or  without,  and  bring  them  to  us,  together  with 
all  the  instruments  of  their  art,  under  safe  and  sure 
custody."  The  earliest'  English  writer  on  medi- 
cine, whose  works  have  been  printed,  is  Gilbert 
English  (or  Anglicus),  who  flourished  in  the  thir- 
teenth century ;  and  he  was  followed  in  the  next 
century  by  John  de  Gaddesden.  The  practice  of 
medicine  had  now  been  taken  in  a  great  measure 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  clergy ;  but  the  art  was  still 
in  the  greater  part  a  mixture  of  superstition  and 
quackery,  although  the  knowledge  of  some  useful 
remedies,  and  perhaps  also  of  a  few  principles,  had 
been  obtained  from  the  writings  of  the  Arabic  phy- 
sicians (many  of  which  had  been ,  translated  into 
Latin),  and  from  the  instructions  delivered  in  the 
schools  of  Spain  and  Italy.  The  distinction  between 
the  physician  and  the  apothecary  was  now  well 
understood.  Surgery  also  began  to  be  followed  as 
a  separate  branch:  some  works  are  still  extant, 
partly  printed,  partly  in  manuscript,  by  John  Ar- 
dem,  or  Arden,  an  eminent  English  surgeon,  who 
practiced  at  Newark  in  the  fourteenth  century.  A 
lively  picture  of  the  state  of  the  surgical  art  at  this 
period  is  given  by  a  French  writer,  Guy  de  Cauliac, 
in  a  system  of  surgery  which  he  published  in  1363 : 
•»The  practitioners  in  surgery,*'  he  says,  ^«are 
divided  into  five  sects.  The  fivst  folbw  Roger  and 
Roland,  and  the  four  masters,  and  apply. poultices 
to  all  wounds  and  abscesses;  the  second  follow 
Brunus  and  Theodoric,  and  in  the  same  cases  use 
wine  only ;  the  third  follow  Saliceto  and  Lanfranc, 
and  treat  wounds  with  ointments  and  soft  plasters ; 
the  fourth  are  chiefly  Germans,  who  attend  the 
armies,  and  promiscnoualy  use  charms,  potions,  oil, 
and  wool;  the  fifth  are  old  women  and  ignorant 
people,  who  have  recourse. to  the  saints  io  all 
cases." 

Yet  Ihe  true,  method  of  philosophising,  by  ex- 
periment aqd  the  Golledion  offaota,  was  almost  as 
distinctly  and  emphatically  laid  down  in  thisage  by 
Roger  Bacon,  as  it  was  more  thaii  three  centuries 
afterward  by  his  illustrious  namesake.  Much 
knowledge!  too,  must  oeeessarily.  have -been  accu- 
mulated io  varievs  ^partnoents  by  the  actual  appli- 
cation of  this  method.  Some  of  the  greatest  of  the 
modern  chembta  have  bestowed  the  highest  praise 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  experiments  of  the 
akhenustSf.or  hermetic  philosophers,  as  they  called 
themselves,  on  metals  and  otiber  natural  substances, 
appear  to  have  been  conducted.  In  another  fleld, 
namely,  in  that  of  geography,  and  the  institutions, 
customs,  a&d  general  state  of  distant  countries,  a 
great  deal  of  new  infbrnuition  must  have  been  ac- 
quired irom  the  accounts  tiiat  were  now  published 
by  various  tv^velers,  especially  by  Marco  Polo,  who 
penetrated  as  far  as  to  Tartaiy  and  China,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  by  our 
countryman.  Sir  John  Maadeville,  who  also  trav- 
ersed a  great  part  of  the  East  about  a  hundred  years 
later.  Roger  Bacon  has  inserted  a  very  curious 
epitome  of  the  geographical  knowledge  of  his  time 
in  his  •*  Opus  Majus." 


About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  both 
in  England  and  elsewhere,  the  universities  began 
to  assume  a  new  form,  by  the  erection  of  colleges 
for  the  residence  of  their  members  as  separate 
communities.  The  zeal  for  learning  that  was  dis- 
played in  these  munificent  endowments  is  the  most 
honorable  characteristic  of  the  age.  Within  the 
present  period  the  following  colleges  were  founded 
at  Oxford:  —  University  Hall,  by  William,  Arch- 
deacon of  Durham,  who  died  in  1249 ;  Baliol  Col- 
lege, by  John  Baliol,  the  father  of  King  John  of 
Scotland,  about  1263;  Morton  College,  by  Walter 
Merton,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  1268;  Exeter 
College,  by  Walter  Stapleton,  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
about  1315;  Oriel  College,  originally  called  the 
Hall  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  Oxford,  by  Edward 
II.  and  his  almoner,  Adam  de  Brom,  about  1324 ; 
Queen's  College,  by  Robert  Eglesfield,  chaplain  to 
Queen  Philippa,  in  1340;  and  New  College,  in 
.1379,  by  the  celebntted  William  of  Wykebam, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  munificent  founder  also 
of  Winchester  College.  In  the  University  of 
Cambridge  the  foundations  were,  Peter  House,  by 
Hugh  Balsham,  sub-prior  and  afterward  Bishop 
of  Ely,  about  1256;  Michael  College  (afterward 
incorporated  with  Trinity  College),  by  Herby  de 
Stanton,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  Edward 
II.,  about  1324;  University  Hall  (soon  afterward 
burnt  down),  by  Richard  Badew,  ChanceUor  of 
the  University,  in  1326;  King's  Hall  (afterward 
united  to  Trinity  College),  by  Edvrard  III.;  Clare 
Hall,  a  restoration  of  University  Hall,  by  Elizabeth  I 
de  Clare,  Countess  of  Ulster,  about  1347 ;  Pem- 
broke Hall,  or  the  Hall  of  Valence  and  Mary  in  the 
same  year^  by  Mary  de  St.  Paul,  widow  of  Aymer 
de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke;    Trinity  Hall,  in 

1350,  by  William  Bateman,  Bishop  of  Norwich; 
Gonvil  Hall,  about  the  same  time,  by  Edmond  Gon- 
vil,  parson  of  Terringlon  and  Rushworth,  in  Nor- 
folk ;  and  Corpus  Christi,  or  Bonnet  College,  about 

1351,  by  the  United  Guikis  of  Corpus  Christi  and 
St.  Mary,  in  the  town  of  Cambridge.  The  erection 
of  these  colleges,  beside  the  accommodation  which 
they  aflforded  in  various  ways  both  to  teachers  and 
students,  gave  a  permanent  establishment  to  the 
universities,  which  they  searcely  before  possessed. 
The  original  condition  of  these  celebrated  seats  of 
learning  in  regard  to  all  the  conveniences  of  teach- 
ing appears  to  have  been  humble  in  the  extreme. 
Great  disorders  and  scandals  are  also  said  to  have 
arisen,  before  the  several  societies  were  thus  as- 
sembled each  within  its  own  walls,  from  the  inter- 
mixture of  the  students  with  the  townspeople,  and 
their  exemption  from  all  discipline.  But  when  the 
members  of  the  University  were  counted  by  tens 
of  thousands,  discipline,  even  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous circumstances  must  have  been  neariy  out  of 
the  question.  The  difficulty  wouM  not  be  lessened 
by  the  general  character  of  the  persons  composing 
the  learned  mob,  if  we  may  take  ft  from  the  quaint 
historian  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  Many  of 
them,  Anthony  k  Wood  affirms,  were  mere  «<  varlets 
who  pretended  to  be  scholars ;"  he  does  not  scmple 
to  charge  them  with  being  habitually  guilty  of  thiev- 
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iog  and  other  enormities ;  and  he  adds,  ^^  they  lived 
under  no  disciptine,  neither  had  any  tutors,  but 
only  for  fashion  sake  would  sometimes  thrust  them- 
Relves  into  the  schools  at  ordinary  lectures,  and 
when  they  went  to  perform  any  mischiefs,  then 
would  they  be  accounted  scholars,  that  so  they 
might  free  themselves  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
hurghers.*'  To  repress  the  evils  of  this  state  of 
things,  the  old  statutes  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
in  1215,  had  ordained  that  no  one  should  be  reputed 
a  scholar  who  had  not  a  certain  master.  Another 
uf  these  ancient  regulations  may  be  quoted  in  illus- 
rration  of  the  simplicity  of  the  times,  and  of  the 
small  measure  of  pomp  and  circumstance  that  the 
heads  of  the  commonwealth  of  learning  could  then 
Hffect.  It  is  ordered  that  every  master  reading 
lectures  in  the  faculty  of  arts  should  have  his  cloak 
or  gown,  round,  black,  and  falling  as  low  as  the 
heels,  *«at  least,**  adds  the  statute,  with  amusing 
naivete,  **  while  it  is  new.'*  But  this  famous  sem- 
inary long  continued  to  take  pride  in  its  poverty 
HS  one  of  its  most  honorable  distinctions.  There 
is  something  very  noble  and  affecting  in  the  terms 
in  which  the  rector  and  masters  of  the  faculty  of 
arts  are  found  petitioning,  in  1362,  for  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  hearing  of  a  cause  in  which  they  were 
parties  :  *»  We  have  difficulty,'*  they  say,  «« in  find- 
ing the  money  to  pay  the  procurators  and  advo- 
cates, whom  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  employ — we 
ichase  profession  it  is  to  possess  no  wealth.''^  *  Yet, 
when  funds  were  wanted  for  important  purposes  in 
connection  with  learning  or  science,   they   were 

^  Crevier.  ii  404 
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supplied  in  this  age  with  no  stinted  liberality.  We 
have  seen  with  what  alacrity  opulent  persons  came 
forward  to  build  and  endow  colleges,  as  soon  as  the 
expediency  of  such  foundations  came  to  be  per- 
ceived. In  almost  all  these  establishments,  more  or 
less  provisions  were  made  for  the  permanent  main- 
tenance of  a  body  of  poor  scholars,  in  other  words, 
for  the  admission  of  even  the  humblest  classes  to  a 
share  in  the  benefits  of  that  learned  education 
whose  temples  and  priesthood  were  thus  planted  in 
the  land.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  same  kind 
of  liberality  was  often  shown  in  other  ways.  Roger 
Bacon  tells  us  himself  that,  in  twenty  years  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged  in  his  experiments,  he 
had  spent  in  books  and  instruments  no  less  a  sum 
than  two  thousand  French  livres,  an  amount  of 
silver  equal  to  about  6,000/.  of  our  present  money, 
and  in  effective  value  certainly  to  many  times 
that  sum.  He  must  have  been  indebted  for  these 
large  supplies  to  the  generosity  of  rich  friends  and 
patrons. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  neglect  of  its  ele- 
gances, and  of  the  habit  of  speaking  it  correctly  or 
grammatically,  the  Latin  tongue  continued  through- 
out this  period  to  be  in  England,  as  elsewhere,  the 
common  language  of  the  learned,  and  that  in  which 
books  were  generally  written  that  were  intended 
for  their  perusal.  Among  this  class  of  works  may 
be  included  the  contemporary  chronicles,  many  of 
which  were  compiled  in  the  monasteries,  and  the 
authors  of  almost  all  of  which  were  churchmen 
The  most  eminent  English  historian  of  the  thir 
teenth  century  is  Matthew  Paris,  who  was  a  Bene 
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Matthkw  Paris. 
From  a  drawing  by  himself,  in  a  MS.  of  the  "  Historio  Major.** 

dictjoe  monk  of  the  niooastery  of  St.  Albans,  and 
was  also  much  employed  in  affairs  of  state  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  He  died  in  1259 ;  and  his 
principal  work,  entitled  ^^Historia  Major"  (the 
Qreater  History),  begins  at  the  Norman  Conquest 
and  comes  down  to  that  year.  The  portion  of  it, 
however,  extending  to  the  year  1235,  is  said  to  be 
copied  from  a  work  by  Roger  Windsor,  or  Wendo- 
ver,  a  manuscript  of  which  is  in  the  Cottonian  Li- 
brary. Matthew  Paris  is  one  of  the  most  spirited 
and  rhetorical  of  our  old  Latin  historians ;  and  the 
extraordinary  freedom  with  which  he  expresses  him- 
self, in  regard  especially  to  the  usurpations  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  almost 
uniform  tone  of  his  monkish  brethren.  Nor  does 
he  show  less  boldness  in  animadverting  upon  the 
vices  and  delinquencies  of  kings,  and  of  the  great  in 
general.  These  qualities  have  in  modern  times 
gained  him  much  admiration  among  writers  of  one 
party ,  and  much  obloquy  from  those  of  another.  His 
work  has  always  been  bitterly  decried  by  the  Cath- 
olics, who,  at  one  time,  indeed,  were  accustomed  to 
maintain  that  much  of  what  appeared  in  the  printed 
copies  of  it  was  the  interpolation  of  its  Protestant 
editors.  This  charge  has  now  been  abandoned; 
but  an  eminent  Catholic  historian  of  the  present 
day  has  not  hesitated  to  denounce  the  narrative  of 
the  monk  of  St.  Albans  as  *'  a  romance  rather  than 
a  history,"  on  the  ground  of  the  great  discrepancy 


which,  he  asserts,  he  has  found  between  it  and  au- 
thentic records  or  contemporary  writers,  in  most 
instances  when  he  could  confront  the  one  with  the 
other.^  The  ^*  Historia  Major'*  has  been  continued 
to  the  death  of  Henry  lU.,  by  William  Rbhanger, 
a  monk,  as  it  is  supposed,  of  the  same  abbey .^ 
Among  the  other  contemporary  chroniclers  of  this 
period  who  wrote  in  Latin,  the  principal  are, 
Thomas  Wykes  (in  Latin,  Vicanus  or  Wicelus),  a 
canon  regular  of  Osney,  near  Oxford,  whose  chron- 
icle extends  from  the  Conquest  to  1304;  Walter 
Hemingford,  a  monk  of  Gisborough  in  Yorkshire, 
the  author  of  a  valuable  history  from  the  Conquest 
to  1347 ;  Robert  de  Avesbury,  register  of  the  court 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose  history  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  is  esteemed  for  its  accu- 
racy, but  comes  down  only  to  1356 ;  Nicholas  Triret. 
prior  of  a  Dominican  monastery  in  London,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  national  affairs  under  the  title  of 
«' Annals"  from  1130  to  1307;  Ralph  Higden,  a 
monk  of  St.  Wesburg  in  Chester,  whose  *»  Poly- 
chronicon,"  which  ends  in  1357,  was  translated  into 
English  by  John  de  Trevisa,  a  Cornish  divine,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century;  Henry 
Knyghton  (orCnitton,  as  he  himself  spells  the  name), 
a  canon  of  Leicester,  the  author  of  a  History  from 
the  time  of  King  Edgar  to  1395,  and  also  of  an  ac- 
count of  the  deposition  of  Richard  II. ;  and  Adam 
Merimuth,  a  canon  regular  of  St.  Paul's,  whose 
annals  commence  in  1302  and  extend  to  1380.'  To 
these  may  be  added  various  monastic  registers,  such 
as  those  of  Mailros,  ending  in  1270;  of  Margan, 
ending  in  1232 ;  of  Burton,  ending  in  1263 ;  of  Wa- 
verly,  ending  in  1291,  dec.  John  Fordnn,  the  ear- 
hest  of  the  Scottish  regular  chroniclers,  also  flour- 
ished in  the  fourteenth  century.  His  Scotichronicon 
brings  down  the  history  of  Scotland  to  the  year  1385. 
Latin  was  also,  throughout  a  great  part  of  this 
period,  the  usual  language  of  the  law,  at  least  in 
writing.  All  the  charters  of  liberties  are  in  Latin. 
So  is  every  statute  down  to  the  year  1275.  The 
first  that  is  in  French  is  the  Statute  of  Westminster 
the  First,  passed  in  that  year,  the  3d  of  Edward  I. 
Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
they  are  sometimes  in  Latin,  sometimes  in  French, 
but  more  frequently  in  the  former  language.  The 
French  becomes  more  frequent  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward II.,  and  is  almost  exclusively  used  in  that  of 
Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.  Still  there  are  stat- 
utes in  Latin  in  the  sixth  and  eighth  years  of  the 
last  mentioned  king.  It  is  not  improbable  that, 
from  the  accession  of  Edward  I.,  the  practice  may 
have  been  to  draw  up  every  statute  in  both  lan- 
guages.    Of  the  law  treatises,  Bracton  and  Fleta 

1  Dr.  Lingard,  Hist,  of  Eng.  iii.  160.    Edit,  of  1837. 

s  The  History  of  Matthew  Paris  was  fint  printed  mt  London  in  1571, 
in  folio.  The  subsequent  editions,  also,  all  in  folio,  are,  Zarich,  1606 : 
London,  by  Dr.  W.  Wats,  1640 ;  Paris,  1644 ;  and  London,  1084.  To 
the  latter  editions  are  appended  some  other  historical  pieces  of  the 
author,  under  the  title  of  **  Additamenta."  There  also  exists,  in  man- 
uscript, an  abridgment  of  Matthew  Paris*s  History,  drawn  up  by  him- 
self, and  generally  referred  to  as  the  "  Historia  Minor,**  or  the  **  Chran 
ica,**  which  last  appears  to  hare  been  the  original  title. 

'  All  these  hare  been  published,  either  separately  by  Heame  and 
other  editors,  or  in  the  collections  of  Gale  and  Twjvden.  See  ante, 
p.  594 
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interest,  the  Chronicle  of  the  inimitable  Sire  Jean 
Froissart.  Froiesart  was  a  native  of  Valenciennes, 
where  he  appears  to  have  been  born  about  1337; 
bat  the  four  books  of  his  Chronicle,  which  relate 
principally  to  English  affairs,  though  the  narrative 
embraces  also  the  course  of  events  in  France, 
Flanders,  Scotland,  and  other  countries,  compre- 
hend the  space  from  1326  to  1400,  or  the  whole  of 
the  reigns  of  our  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II. 
Froissart,  however,  is  rather  of  authority  as  a 
painter  of  manners  than  as  an  historian  of  events ; 
for  his  passion  for  the  marvelous  and  the  decorative 
was  so  strong  that  the  simple  fact,  we  fear,  would 
have  little  chance  of  acceptance  with  him  in  any 
case  when  it  came  into  competition  with  a  good 
story.  In  his  own,  and  in  the  next  age,  accordingly, 
his  history  was  generally  reckoned  and  designated 
a  romance.  Caxton,  in  his  **  Boke  of  the  Ordre  of 
Chevalrye  or  Knighthood,"  classes  it  with  the 
romances  of  Lancelot  and  Percival;  and  indeed 
the  *^  Roman  au  Chroniques*'  seems  to  have  been 
the  title  by  which  it  was  at  first  commonly  known. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  fair  to  remember 
that  a  romance  was  not  in  those  days  held  to  be 
necessarily  a  fiction.  Froissart's  Chronicle  is  cer- 
tainly the  truest  and  most  lively  picture  that  any 
writer  has  bequeathed  to  us  of  the  spirit  of  a  par- 
ticular era;  it  shows  **  the  very  age  and  body  of  the 
time  his  forij^  and  pressure."  In  a  higher  tiian  the 
literal  sense,  the  most  apocryphal  incidents  of  this 
most  splendid  and  imaginative  of  gossips  are  full  of 
truth;  they  cast  mor«  light  upon  the  actual  men 
and  manners  that  are  described,  and  bring  back  to 
life  more  of  the  long  buried  past  than  the  most  care- 
ful details  of  any  other  historian.  The  populaiity 
of  Froissart's  Chronicle  has  thrown  into  the  shade 
his  other  productions ;  but  his  highest  fkme  in  his 
own  day  was  as  a  writer  of  poetry.  His  greatest 
poetical  work  appears  to  have  been  a  romance  en- 
titled '•  Meliader,  or  the  Knight  of  the  Sun  of  Gold ;" 
and  he  also  wrote  many  shorter  pieces,  chants  roy- 
aux,  ballads,  rondeaux,  and  pastorals,  in  what  was 
then  called  the  New  Poetry,  which,  indeed,  he  cul- 
tivated with  so  much  success  that  he  has  by  some 
been  regarded  as  its  inventor.^  On  his  introduction 
to  Richard  II.,  when  he  paid  his  last  visit  to  Eng- 
land in  1396,  be  presented  that  monarch,  as  he  tells 
us,  with  a  book  beautifully  illuminated,  engrossed 
with  his  own  hand,  bound  in  crimson  velvet,  and 
embellished  with  silver  bosses,  clasps,  and  golden 
roses,  comprehending  all  the  pieces  of  Amours  and 
Moralities  which  he  had  composed  in  the  twenty- 
four  preceding  years.  Richard,  he  adds,  seemed 
much  pleased,  and  examined  the  book  in  many 
places ;  for  he  was  fond  of  reading  as  well  as  speak- 
ing French. 

But  while  Latin  was  thus  the  language  of  the 
learned,  and  French  of  die  noble,  the  body  of  the 
people  kept  to  the  expressive  Teutonic  speech  of 
their  ancestors — the  Saxon  or  English.  Notwith- 
standing the  circumstances  which,  even  before  the 
Norman  conquest,  and  more  especially  after  that 
event,  operated  to  establish  the  partial  use  of  the 

1  See  Warton'v  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  ii.  17a  and  300 


French  tongue,  it  is  certain  that  French  never 
made  any  progress  toward  becoming  the  vernacu- 
lar language  of  this  country.  On  the  contraiy,  it 
seems,  from  the  first,  to  have  lost  rather  than 
gained  ground  in  the  effort  to  maintain  itself  in 
competitioa  with  the  Saxon,  even  as  a  separate 
speech.  'Although,  however,  it  neither  supplanted 
t}ift  Saxon  in  the  mouths  of  the  general  population, 
nor  even,  as  has  been  asserted^  acquired  the  pre- 
dominance in  the  mixture  or  fluctuation  of  the  two 
languages,  it  unquestionably  did,  in  course  of  time, 
infuse  itself  largely  into  the  vocabulary  of  the  old 
national  tongue.  But  the  essential  forma  and 
structure  of  that  tongue  it  does  not  seem  to  have  at 
all  affected.  So  much  of  it  as  was  received  into  the 
body  of  the  Saxon  was  assimilated  in  the  process, 
and  converted  into  one  substance  with  the  soil 
which  it  enriched.  The  Saxon,  however,  even  in 
its  forms,  underwent,  undoubtedly,  a  very  consid- 
erable change  in  the  course  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries.  '*But  that  these  mutations,'* 
says  a  late,  abloi  and  learned  writer,  «« were  a  con- 
sequence of  the  Norman  invasion,  or  were  even 
accelerated  by  that  event,  is  wholly  incapable  of 
proof;  and  nothing  is  supported  upon  a  firmer  prin- 
ciple of  rational  induction,  than  that  the  same  effects 
would  have  ensued  if  William  and  his  followers  had 
re\nained  in  their  native  soil.  The  substance  of  the 
change  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  consist  in  the 
suppression  of  those  grammatical  intricacies  occa- 
sioned by  the  inflection  of  nouns,  the  seemingly 
arbitrary  distinctions  of  gender,  the  government  of 
prepositions,  &c.  How  far  this  may  be  considered 
as  the  result  of  an  innate  law  of  die  language,  or 
some  general  law  in  the  organization  of  those  who 
spoke  it,  we  may  leave  for  the  present  undecided ; 
but  that  it  was  in  no  way  dependent  upon  exter- 
nal circumstances,  upon  foreign  influence  or  politi- 
cal disturbances,  is  established  by  this  undeniable 
fact — that  every  branch  of  the  Low  German  stock, 
from  whence  the  Anglo-Saxon  sprang,  displays  the 
same  simplification  of  its  grammar.  In  all  these 
languages  there  has  been  a  constant  tendency  to 
relieve  themselves  of  that  precision  which  chooses 
a  fresh  symbol  for  every  shade  of  meaning,  to 
lessen  the  amount  of  nice  distinctions,  and  de- 
tect, as  it  were,  a  royal  road  to  the  interchange  of 
opinion.^ 

The  change  here  described  may  be  considered  aa 
having  been  the  first  step  in  the  passage  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  into  the  modern  English;  the  next 
was  the  change  made  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  lan- 
guage by  the  introduction  of  numerous  terms  bor- 
rowed from  the  French.  Of  this  latter  innovation, 
however,  we  find  little  trace  till  long  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  former.  For  nearly  two  centuries 
after  the  Conquest  the  Saxon  seems  to  have  been 
spoken  and  written  with  scarcely  any  intermixture 
of  Norman.  It  only,  in  fact,  began  to  receive  such 
intermixture  after  it  came  to  be  adopted  as  the 
speech  of  that  part  of  the  nation  which  had  pre- 
viously spoken  French.  And  this  adoption  was 
plainly  the  cause,  and  the  sole  cause,  of  the  inter* 

1  Preface,  by  Price,  to  Wtrton'e  Biet  of  Eny.  Poetry,  p.  110 
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what  it  had  ever  before  known.  Yet  it  was  no 
doubt  the  same  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  its  ex- 
isting state  that  prompted  the  endeavors  of  both. 
The  mightier  genius,  however,  undoubtedly  chose 
the  wiser  course.  To  Chaucer  our  language  prin- 
cipally owes  the  foundations  of  its  still  enduring 
constitution,  as  well  as  the  whole  body  of  our  poetry 
much  of  its  peculiar  and  characteristic  spirit.  He 
is  the  father  of  our  literature  in  a  much  higher  and 
truer  sense  than  in  that  of  merely  standing  formally 
and  by  accident  at  its  head.  It  has  been  made  in 
great  part  what  it  is  through  the  example  which 
he  set  to  his  successors,  and  the  influence  and  m- 
spiration  of  the  works  which  he  bequeathed  to  them. 
But  for  two  hundred  years  Chaucer  had  no  succes- 
sor; in  that  early  morn  of  his  language  he  produced 
compositions  which  the  most  gifted  of  his  country- 
men were  scarcely  able  to  appreciate,  far  less  to 
rival,  till  after  the  commencement  of  altogether  a 
new  era  of  civilization.  Nor  has  there  even  yet 
arisen  among  us  any  poet,  Shakspeare  alone  except- 
ed, surpassing,  in  the  entire  assemblage  of  his  vari- 
ous qualities,  this  wonderful  minstrel  of  the  four- 
teentli  century.  Spencer's  is  a  more  aerial,  Milton*s 
a  loftier  song ;  but  the  poetry  of  neither  of  these  dis- 
plays anything  of  the  rich  combination  of  contrasted 
excellences  that  gives  so  much  life  and  splendor  to 
that  of  Chaucer — ^the  sportive  fancy,  painting  and 
gilding  everything,  with  the  keen,  observant,  mat- 
ter-of-fact spirit  that  looks  through  whatever  it 
glances  at, — the  soaring  and  creative  imagination, 
with  the  homely  sagacity,  and  healthy  relish  for 
all  the  realities  of  things, — the  unrivaled  tenderness 
and  pathos,  with  the  subtlest  humor  and  the  most 
exuberant  merriment, — ^the  wisdom  at  once  and  the 
wit, — ^the  all  that  is  best,  in  short,  both  in  poetry 
and  in  prose,  at  the  same  time.  The  comprehen- 
siveness and  manifold  character  of  Chaucer's  genius 
is  evidenced  by  the  very  diversity  of  the  springs  of 
inspiration  to  which  he  resorted.  The  Proven9al 
troubadours,  the  Norman  romancers,  the  bright 
array  of  the  stars  of  the  young  poetry  of  Italy,  were 
all  sought  out  by  him,  and  made  to  yield  light  to  his 
*•  golden  urn."  His  works  comprise  translations  or 
imitations  of  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries, 
the  restorers  of  poetry,  in  all  these  languages,  and 
m  all  the  various  kinds  of  composition  which  they 
had  made  famous.  No  writer  has  taken  a  wider 
range  in  respect  of  subject  and  manner,  or  has 
evinced  a  more  triumphant  mastery  over  the  whole 
compass  of  the  lyre.  His  «•  Canterbury  Tales" 
alone,  indeed,  include  nearly  every  variety  of  gay 
and  serious  poetry  :  in  this  crowning  work  his  ma- 
tured genius  revels  in  the  luxuriance  of  its  strength, 
and  seems  to  rejoice  in  multiplying  proofs  of  its 
command  over  all  the  resources  of  its  art. 

Another  name  is  commonly  mentioned  along  with 
that  of  Chaucer — **  the  Moral  Gower,"  as  his  friend 
Chaucer  himself  has  designated  him.^  And,  in  truth, 
he  is  more  moral  than  poetical — though  he  wrote  a 
great  quantity  of  Latin  and  French  verse,  as  well 
as  English. 

This  is  also  the  age  of  the  birth  of  Scottish  poetry. 

I  In  the  **  Troilus  and  Craseide  ** 


JOBM  GowiR. 

Two  remarkable  works  in  that  dialect,  the  «*  Bruce," 
by  John  Barbour,  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  and  the 
♦*  Cronykil "  of  Andrew  Wynton,  Prior  of  Loch- 
leven,  remain,  both  of  which  are  productions  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Barbour  dis- 
plays occasionally  considerable  poetical  spirit.  This 
writer,  it  may  be  remarked,  calls  his  language  Eng- 
lish, as  in  truth  it  was ;  for  the  Lowland  Scottish 
is  undoubtedly  nothing  else  than  a  dialect  of  the 
Saxon. 

Of  the  English  prose  literature  of  the  fourteenth 
century  that  has  survived,  the  most  remarkable 
specimens  are  Trevisa's  translation  of  Higden,  men- 
tioned above,  andWycliffe's  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  Bible  is  said  to  have  been  also  trans- 
lated by  Trevisa.  An  indenture,  dated  in  1343, 
has  been  referred  to  as  the  earliest  known  legal 
instrument  in  English.  Although  Edward  III.  or- 
dered the  pleadings  in  courts  to  be  carried  on  in 
English  in  1362,  the  earliest  instance  that  occurs  of 
the  use  of  the  lan^age  in  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings is  in  1388. 


Gk>thic  architecture,  which  prevailed  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  from  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury to  the  sixteenth,  presents  itself  to  our  inquiries 
in  a  constant  state  of  progression.  One  change  is 
only  a  transition  to  another.  It  is  also  variously 
modified  by  the  several  countries  which  adopted  it, 
and  considerable  differences  occur  even  in  the  man- 
ner of  its  original  transition  from  the  Romanesque. 
The  thirteenth  century  is  the  period  of  its  nearest 
approach  to  general  uniformity.  It  then  diverges 
into  different  national  characteristics,  which  are  no- 
where more  strongly  or  distinctively  marked  than 
in  England ;  and,  finally,  when  a  classical  style  of 
building  is  revived,  as  if  by  common  consent  among 
nations,  each  arrives  at  its  object  by  a  different  path. 

In  no  country  has  Gothic  architecture  produced 
more  numerous  or  remarkable  results  than  in  Great 
Britain;  for,  although  our  later  style  may  want 
something  of  the  grace  and  luxuriance  of  the  Nor 
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througli  the  reign  of  £dward  I.,  and  the  Decorated 
English,  extending  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century.' 

I.  The  early  English  style,  of  which  Salisbury 
Cathedral  (founded  in  1220  by  Bishop  Poore,  on 
the  removal  of  the  see  irom  Old  Sarum)  is  the  most 
complete  and  extensive  example,  maintains  great 
simplicity  in  its  composition.  Pinnacles  are  little  i 
used,  being  confined  to  the  principal  angles  of  the  | 
edifice ;  and  the  buttresses,  with  which  they  were 
afterward  principally  combined,  finish  with  a  tri- 
angular pediment.  Arched  paneling  is  still  used 
abundantly;  and  to  this  mode  of  decorating  the 
waUs  we  owe  the  introduction  of  niches  and  cano- 
pies, which  make  an  early  appearance  in  the  west 
front  of  Salisbury,  and  are  still  further  advanced  in 
the  contemporary  fa9ade  of  Wells.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, they  consist  only  of  a  deepened  arch  sur- 
mounted by  a  pediment,  and  a  corbel,  or  very  small 
pedestal,  for  the  figure.  Detached  and  banded 
shafts  are  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  columns  of 
this  period.  They  are  also  much  used  in  door-  . 
ways,  of  which  the  larger  sort  are  planned  with  a  , 
deep  arch,  composed  of  an  immense  cluster  of 
mouldings,  forming  several  planes  of  decoration,  and 


NiCBKg. 

1.  Enrly  English,  (Voni  Salisbury  Cathedml. 
3.  Decorated  EnflUh— York.     3.  Decorated  Bnglisb—York. 

inclosing  a  double  entrance.  These  entrances  are 
not  always  arched,  but  sometimes  turned  into  a  form 
peculiar  to  the  period,  being  a  square  head  with 
small  rounded  haunches.     This  sort  of  opening  is 


r^ 


also  common  in  smaller  doorways  and  in  domestic 
architecture.     Segmental  arches,  as  in  the  triforium 

^  As  the  world  have  agrwed  to  anderttaod  the  term  Gothic,  it  has  a 
l^ood  claim  (to  whaterer  objections  it  may  be  open)  to  be  used  until  a 
b«ttt«r  shall  be  established.  Mr.  Whewell  has  advanced  good  reasons 
-for  its  use  in  a  generic  aenae.  The  term  English  as  applied  to  a  spe- 
cies  of  Gothic  is  perfectly  definite 


of  the  south  transept  at  York,  and  a  depressed  arch 
with  a  knee,  are  also  very  generally  in  use  where  a 
high  pitch  might  be  inconvenient.  The  latter  oc- 
curs in  the  doorway  to  the  south  transept  of  West- 
minster Abbey. 

The  windows  of  this  style,  in  its  early  stage,  are 
tall  and  narrow,  without  any  division  or  tracery,  but 
generally  combined  in  groups  of  two,  three,  five,  or 
seven  openings ;  thus,  as  in  the  beautiful  example 
of  the  north  transept  of  York,  opening  the  whole 
compartment  of  the  building  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  the  spacious  windows  shortly  afterward  intro- 
duced. 

This  simple  form  was  not  long  maintained ;  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  windows,  their  division  into 
two  or  more  lights  within  a  single  external  arch, 
and  the  introduction  of  tracery,  form  a  second  divis- 
ion in  the  early  English  architecture.  An  early 
double  window  occurs  in  the  south  transept  of  York, 
founded  in  1227;  but  in  Westminster  Abbey,  begun 
by  Henry  III.,  in  1245,  the  plain  lancet  window  is 
nearly  laid  aside,  the  openings  being  for  the  inoet 
part  divided  by  a  shaft,  and  the  head  of  the  arch  oc- 
cupied by  a  feathered  circle.  In  the  triforium  of 
the  same  buikling  the  tracery  is  to  be  observed  coin- 
ciding with  the  mouldings  of  the  arch,  differing  in 
this  respect  from  the  earlier  examples  of  York  and 
Salisbury,  where  the  openings  are  all  merely  inde- 
pendent quatrefoils,  pierced  through  the  blank  space 
in  the  spandrils  of  the  arches — a  certain  indication 
of  an  early  date. 

Tracery  in  circles,  varied  only  by  multiplying  its 
parts,  may  be  followed  down  to  the  end  of  ihte  pe- 
riod, when  the  increased  breadth  of  the  window, 
and  the  number  of  its  subdivisions,  led  to  a  more 
minute  and  complicated  manner  of  laying  out  the 
space  above  the  springing  of  the  arch. 

With  regard  to  the  decorations  of  this  period, 
the  trefoil  and  quatrefoil  were  introduced  and  freely 
used  in  its  earliest  stage ;  but  the  most  character- 
istic ornament,  and  one  almost  peculiar  to  the  Eng- 
lish Gothic,  is  the  indentation  known  as  the  dog^s 
tooth.  This  was  soon  improved  into  a  sort  of  py- 
ramidal four-leaved  flower,  in  which  shape  it  is  used 
in  the  most  extraordinary  profusion,  as  in  the  south 
transept  of  York,  where  it  not  only  fills  moat  of  the 
hollow  mouldings  inside  and  out,  but  foUows  the  line 
of  the  pediments,  the  angles  of  the  buttresses,  and 
even  the  shafts  which  decorate  the  window-jambs. 
It  appears  to  have  been  laid  aside  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century — ^being  used  more  spar- 
ingly in  the  north  transept,  and  not  occurring  in  any 
part  of  Westminster  Abbey.  The  Early  English 
foliage  is  more  easily  understood  from  prints  than 
from  description.  A  trefoil  leaf  of  peculiar  charac- 
ter enters  largely  into  its  composition.  It  is  always 
deeply  cut,  and  in  capitals  turns  over,  so  as  fre- 
quently to  resemble  a  volute.  One  great  charac- 
teristic of  this  period  is,  the  careful  manner  in 
which  all  the  decorations  are  executed.  There  is 
much  of  the  other  styles  (as  Mr.  Rickman  ob- 
serves), which  appears  to  be  the  copy  by  an  inferior 
hand  of  better  workmanship  elsewhere  :  this  is  re- 
markably the  case  in  Perpendicular  work,  but  is 
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hardly  anywhere  to  be  found  in  the  early  English 
style. 

The  first  step  was  made  during  this  period 
toward  that  magnificent  style  of  roofing  peculiar  to 
the  English  Gothic,  by  the  addition  of  interme- 
diate ribs  to  the  arches  and  cross-springers  of  the 
early  vaulting.  In  the  continental  Gothic  the  vault- 
ing seldom  advances  beyond  these  simple  elements 
— a  circumstance  which  gives  an  appearance  of  bald- 
ness and  want  of  consistency  to  some  of  its  most 
splendid  examples.  This  early  improvement  in  the 
style  of  vaulting  may  be  connected  with  the  intro- 
duction of  polygonal  chapter-houses,  in  which  it 
branches  out  in  a  rich  cluster  of  moulded  ribs  from 
a  central  colunm.  That  of  Lincoln  is  one  of  the 
earliest  examples,  exhibiting  the  lancet-window  and 
the  toothed  ornament.  It  was  followed  by  many 
others,  particularly  those  of  Westminster,  Salisbury, 
York,  Southwell,  and  Wells :  the  last  mentioned, 
however,  is  of  a  later  style.  The  complete  quad- 
rangular cloister  is  another  improvement  made  at 
this  date,  of  which  Salisbury  remains  among  the 
earliest  and  most  perfect  examples. 

In  the  general  arrangement  of  the  greater  church- 
es of  this  period,  the  suppression  of  the  apsis  must 
be  noticed  as  one  of  the  points  in  which  the  English 
Btyle  already  diverged  from  that  of  the  continent, 
where  the  apsis  was  always  retained.  It  was  caused 
probably  by  the  innovation  of  adding  the  lady  chapel 
to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  building. 

Parbh  churches  are  numerous  in  the  early  Eng- 
lish style.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  those  erected 
before  the  Conquest  may  have  fallen  into  decay,  and 
been  replaced  about  this  time.  The  ancient  plan 
of  a  naVe  and  chancel  without  side  aisles  is  still  re- 
tained in  those  of  the  smaller  class. 

We  must  not  quit  this  style  without  noticing  the 
spire,  which  was  introduced  at  a  very  early  date. 
In  fact,  an  example  remains  at  Sleaford,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, which  evidently  belongs  to  the  transition.  In 
ite  first  form  the  spire  retains  something  of  its  ori- 
ginal character  of  a  pointed  roof,  rising  immediately 
from  the  projecting  cornice  of  the  tower ;  but  though 
this  form  runs  occasionally  far  into  the  succeeding 
style,  a  more  graceful  mode  of  construction  was  soon 
adopted  by  placing  the  spire  within  the  parapet  of 
the  tower,  and  grouping  it  with  the  pinnacles  at  the 
angles,  as  in  that  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  which 
may  be  assigned  to  this  period,  though  perhaps 
completed  somewhat  later.^  The  spire  of  Old  St. 
haul's,  rising  to  the  height  of  520  feet,  was  added 
1  Rickmaa 


to  that  structure  as  early  as  1222.*  It  was,  how- 
ever, of  timber,  covered  with  lead. 

II.  The  reign  of  Edward  II.  brings  with  it  the 
Decorated  English  style,  of  which  the  most  striking 
characteristics  are  furnished  by  the  tracery  of  the 
windows.  The  great  east  and  west  windows  were 
introduced  into  churches  at  this  period — another 
striking  deviation  from  the  continental  Gothic,  in 
which  the  decoration  of  the  west  front  is  centered 
in  its  lofty  and  gorgeous  portals,  and  wheel-win- 
dows. This  latter  form  is  comparatively  rare  in 
English  churches ;  and,  where  it  does  occur,  is  con- 
fined to  the  transepts,  as  in  the  cathedrals  of  York 
and  Lincoln,  which  aflford  fine  examples  both  of  the 
Early  and  Decorated  styles.  The  earliest  style  of 
tracery  at  this  epoch  is  that  known  by  the  name  of 
OeometrkaU  from  its  formation  in  regular  figures, 
trefoils,  quatrefoils,  &:c.,  instead  of  a  combination  of 
circles  alone,  though  the  latter  figure  is  by  no  means 
abandoned,  and  frequently  forms  the  leading  line  in 
the  head  of  the  window.  Of  this  description  are 
the  windows  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  the  work  of  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  but  they  are 
not  without  a  mixture  of  compound  curves,  harmo- 
nizing the  abrupt  junction  of  the  more  formal  geo- 
metrical shapes,  in  a  manner  which  forms  a  natural 
transition  to  the  flowing  and  ramified  tracery  of  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  Thb  latter  style  is  displayed 
in  its  ultimate  form  in  the  magnificent  nave  and 
west  front  of  York  Cathedral,  completed  about 
1330.  But  its  reign  was  short,  and,  if  considered 
as  analogous  to  the  Chthique  flamboyant  of  Norman- 
dy, it  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  but  imperfectly 
developed  in  thb  country ;  and  it  presents  varieties 
which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  reconcile  or  assimi- 
late. It  speedily  passed  into  a  transition  ending  in 
the  Perpendicular  style,  in  which  the  English  Gothic 
finally  diverged  from  that  of  the  continent.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  latter  style  are  strongly  infused 
into  the  choir  of  York  Cathedral,  begun  as  early  as 
1361,  though  not  completed  till  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

The  other  characteristics  of  the  Decorated  Eng- 
lish may  perhaps  be  best  understood  by  a  compari- 
son with  those  of  the  preceding  period.  The  but- 
tresses are  now  finished  by  pinnacles,  and  their 
gradations  marked  by  pediments  highly  enriched 
with  crockets.  In  the  early  part  of  this  style  the 
pediment  is  greatly  increased  in  height  and  deoo- 
rated  with  tracery ;  but,  at  a  later  period,  the  prev- 
alence of  the  flowing  line  efifects  another  revolution 
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York,  transition  to  the  Perpendicular. 


io  its  ghape  and  proportion,  and  it  is  lowered  and 
curved  into  the  form  of  an  ogee.  During  this  trans- 
ition the  two  pediments  were  frequently  used  one 
within  the  other,  as  in  the  abbey  gateway  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds. 

The  shafts  of  the  piers  are  no  longer  detached 
from  the  main  columns,  but  are  worked  in   the 


same  stone,  the  whole  forming  an  integral  clus- 
tered pillar.  The  capitals  are  more  varied  than  in 
the  earlier  style,  and  the  form  of  the  abacus  alters 
from  a  circle  to  an  octagon.  The  arch  mouldings 
become  bolder,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  st}ie, 
are  often  continued  uninterruptedly  down  the 
column   alternating  with   the  shafts.     Shafts  are 
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Cfithedral,  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  tracery  of 
its  windows,  and  the  profusion  of  the  "  ball.flower," 
dates  from  1320.  A  great  part  of  the  cathedral  of 
Bristol,  including  the  tower,  was  erected  between 
1320  and  1363.  The  choir  of  Lincohi,  1324,  is 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  works  of  the  age,  but 
rather  peculiar  in  style,  and  retaining  in  an  unusual 
degree  some  characteristics  of  an  earlier  date.  The 
chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  at  Westminster,  begun  in 
1330,  was  remarkable  as  a  complete  work  of  the 
period,  and  also  for  the  transcendent  splendor  of 
its  decorations.  The  unriyaled  lantern  of  Ely  was 
begun  in  1328 ;  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  of  Bev* 
erley,  the  choir  of  that  of  Rippon,  and  the  east 
end  of  that  of  Carlisle,  all  date  between  1330  and 
1370,  during  the  period  when  ramified  tracery  was 
in  its  greatest  perfection.  The  great  window  in 
the  last  surpasses  every  other  English  example  in 
the  same  style.  The  choir  of  York  has  been 
already  referred  to :  the  central  tower  is  of  the  same 
date  and  character,  and  was  erected  by  Walter 
Skirlaw  in  1372.  The  choir  of  St.  Nicholas  at 
Aberdeen,  the  College  church  at  Edinburgh,  and 
the  celebrated  abbey  of  Melrose,  may  be  cited  as 
beautiful  examples  of  this  style  in  Scotland.  The 
High  Church  of  Edinburgh  is  of  the  same  period* 
but  modern  alterations  have  left  little  of  its  original 
character  visible. 

The  spires  of  this  period  are  numerous  and 
magnificent.  Among  them  stands  that  of  Salis- 
bury, added  to  the  structure  in  1331,  pre-eminent 
in  height  and  graceful  proportions:  that  of  St. 
Mary's,  Oxford,  1340,  is  remarkable  for  the  rich 
clustered  group  formed  by  the  surrounding  pin- 
nacles. Many  spires  of  this  date  are  lighted  by  a 
graduated  series  of  windows,  crowned  by  the  high 
pediment  peculiar  to  the  style,  as  at  Newark  and 
St.  Mary's,  Stamford.  None  of  these  examples  are 
crocketed,  though  the  angles  of  that  of  Salisbury 
are  thickly  studded  with  knobs ;  but  the  crocketed 
spire  became  common  before  the  end  of  the  period. 

Parish  churches  in  the  Decorated  English  style 
are  numerous  and  splendid,  particularly  in  Lincoln- 
shire, where  ecclesiastical  architecture  appears  to 
have  flourished  in  an  especial  manner  during  the 
fourteenth  century. 

The  foregoing  list  of  examples  might  be  greatly 
increased,  but,  instead  of  extending  a  catalogue  of 
names,  we  have  endeavored  to  comprise  everything 
tiiat  can  interest  the  general  reader  in  a  progres- 
sive series  of  examples  selected  from  the  buildings 
best  known  and  most  easily  referred  to.^ 

There  is  little  to  record  respecting  castellated 
and  domestic  architecture  during  the  Early  En- 
glish period.  Castle  building  had  received  a  check 
at  the  accession  of  Henry  II.,  by  the  enactment 
that  no  subject  should  fortify  his  residence  without 
a  license  from  the  crown.  Of  domestic  architect- 
ure there  are  fewer  remains  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury than  of  any  other  period  since  the  Conquest, 
and  those  few  (to  use  Walpole's  words)  still  imply 

^  See  Britton't  CathsdimU  and  Architectural  Antiqaities,^Storer*s 
Cathedrals, — Carter's  Antiquities, — Halfpenny's  York,— ^nd  the  pub- 
Urations  of  the  Antiquarian  Society 


the  dangers  of  society  rather  than  its  sweets.  Ad- 
ditions, bespeaking  some  advance  in  refinement, 
began  indeed  to  collect  round  the  suDen  keeps  of 
the  Norman  era;  and  we  find  a  precept  from 
Henry  III.  for  the  erection  of  an  apartment  within 
the  castle  of  Guildford  for  the  use  of  his  daughter- 
in-law,  Eleanor  of  Castile,  consisting  of  a  chamber 
iffith  a  raised  hearth  and  chimney,  a  wardrobe,  and 
other  conveniences,  and  an  oratory ;  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly specified  that  the  windows  are  to  be 
glazed.  But  with  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  a  new 
era  commences,  and  the  castles  raised  by  that 
monarch  for  the  security  of  his  new  dominion  in 
Wales  are  among  the  first  which  combine  the  for- 
tress and  the  palace  in  an  integral  structure.  Con. 
way  Castle  includes  two  courts  within  the  body  of 
the  building,  the  great  hall  (thenceforward  indis- 
pensable in  every  royal  and  noble  habitation)  occu- 
pying one  side  of  the  lower  area.  The  separate 
apartments  of  the  king  and  queen  are  to  be  distin- 
guished both  at  Conway  and  Caernarvon.  In  the 
former,  tradition  points  out  the  «•  Queen's  Oriel,"  a 
room  with  some  pretensions  to  elegance,  opening 
upon  a  terrace,  and  commanding  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  surrounding  scenery.  Still  the  domestic  con- 
veniences of  the  buildings  of  this  age  by  no  means 
keep  pace  with  their  increased  extent;  and  the 
room  in  which  Edward  II.  was  bom,  at  Caernarvon, 
is  a  confined  cell,  dark  and  misshapen. 

From  these  innovations  in  the  plan  of  construct- 
ing castles,  new  architectural  features  are  naturally 
developed,  of  which  the  most  striking  is  the  group* 
ing  of  the  numerous  and  variously  shaped  towers, 
those  flanking  the  gateway  being  usually  conspicuous 
by  their  size  and  lofty  proportion.  The  grand  and 
picturesque  combinations  of  which  this  style  of 
building  is  susceptible  were  not  overlooked  by  the 
architects  of  a  later  date,  and  the  castellated  out- 
line, especially  in  the  gateways,  was  retained  in  our 
baronial  residences  long  after  every  essential  point 
belonging  to  a  forti*ess  was  given  up.  Strength, 
however,  was  still  an  object  in  the  majestic  struct- 
ures of  the  fourteenth  century,  among  which  it  mar 
be  sufficient  to  cite  the  castles  of  Alnwick,  Raby, 
Bolton,  and  Warwick.  In  the  last,  Guy's  Tower, 
the  work  of  Thomas  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
latest  constructed  with  Norman  solidity  and  for  the 
real  purposes  of  defence.  The  magnificent  hall  | 
and  other  buildings  constituting  the  upper  ward  of  | 
Kenilworth  were  begun  by  John  of  Gaunt  in  the 
same  reign.  Windsor  is  also  of  this  period.  It  had 
always  been  a  royal  residence,  but  was  rebuilt  and 
enlarged  by  Edward  III.  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
the  whole  upper  ward  as  it  now  exists,  though  its 
original  features  have  long  been  obliterated.  It 
must  not  be  omitted  that  the  architect  of  this  proud 
pile  was  William  of  Wykeham,  afterward  the  mu- 
nificent Bishop  of  Winchester. 

The  machecoulis,  a  contrivance  for  casting  mis- 
siles on  the  head  of  an  assaulting  enemy  by  pro- 
jecting the  parapets  upon  corbel  stones  with  open- 
ings between,  is  an  innovation  of  the  time  of  Edward 
I.     It  was  used  in  its  boldest  form  in  gateways,  as 
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Great  alterations  took  place  during  the  Early 
English  period  in  the  style  of  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, which  must  thenceforward  be  considered 
under  the  head  of  Architecture.  The  first  change 
was  the  general  adoption  of  the  altar-tomb,  a  flat, 
raised  table,  on  which  the  recumbent  effigy  Is 
placed.  This  form  soon  became  general  even  when 
there  was  no  effigy.  The  altar-tomb  of  William 
Longspee,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  in  the  cathedral  at 
that  place,  is  one  of  the  earliest :  he  died  in  1226.^ 
Both  the  tomb  and  effigy  are  of  wood,  painted  and 
gilt.  The  effigy  of  William  de  Valence,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  at  Westminster,  who  died  in  1296,  is 
also  of  wood,  but  plated  with  copper,  and  enameled 
in  colors ;  an  art  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
about  this  time  from  Constantinople.  The  sides  of 
these  tombs  are  paneled  and  filled  up  with  shields 
of  arms,  a  mode  of  decoration  never  afterward  laid 
aside ;  but  niches,  containing  effigies  of  the  family 
of  the  deceased,  were  added  before  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  afterward  carried  to  a  high 
pitch  of  decoration. 

The  flat  grave-stone,  with' the  inscription  deeply 
cut  and  filled  with  metal,  was  also  introduced  very 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  so  that  the  coffin 
en  dos  d'ane  became  generally  superseded. 

The  next  great  feature  in  monumental  architect- 

*  The  altar- tomb  of  King  John  ia  mach  later  than  the  eififj.— See 
ante,  p.  4tt8. 
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ure  is  the  canopy,  probably  suggested  by  the  cata- 
falquCf  still  used  in  funeral  ceremonies  abroad,  and 
sometimes  on  extraordinary  occasions  in  our  own 
country.  This  being  united  with  the  altar-tomb, 
in  which  the  body  was  deposited  above  ground,  the 
mode  of  sepulture  (as  King  observes)  became  a 
sort  of  perpetual  lying  in  state.  The  most  magnifi- 
cent of  these  canopied  tombs  are  detached ;  many 
more  are  engaged  in  the  walls.  They  continued  in 
vogue  long  enough  to  survive  the  style  which  gave 
them  birth,  and  were  executed  with  all  the  luxury 
of  art  until  the  seventeenth  century,  varying  in 
their  details  with  the  march  of  architecture.  The 
monument  of  Walter  Grey,  Archbishop  of  York, 
who  died  in  1225,  and  those  of  Aymer  de  Valence, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  at  Westminster  (1334),  and 
Hugh  le  Despenser,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  in  Tewkes- 
bury Abbey  (1359),  may  be  cited  as  progressive 
examples  of  this  species  of  architecture  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries. 

The  higher  branch  of  sculpture  advanced  greatly 
during  the  thirteenth  century.  Monumental  effi- 
gies of  this  period  are  numerous  and  interesting. 
Among  the  earliest  works  of  this  class  the  figure  of 
Lord  de  Ros,  in  the  Temple  Church,  displays  both 
grace  and  spirit.  Basso-relievo  was  also  cultivated. 
It  is  often  introduced  upon  flat  surfaces,  as  in  the 
spandrils  of  the  arches  at  Worcester  and  the  Chap- 
ter House  of  Salisbury,  and  before  the  middle  of 
the  century  the  sculptures  on  the  front  of  Wells 
Cathedral,  representing  the  history  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  were  executed.  These  sculp- 
tures possess  sufficient  merit  to  have  excited  the 
admiration  of  Flaxman,  who  pronounces  especially 
upon  the  relievo  representing  the  creation  of  Eve, 
that  among  many  compositions  on  this  subject  by 
Giotto,  Buonamico,  Bufifalmacco,  Ghiberti,  and  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  this  is  certainly  the  oldest,  and  not 
inferior  to  many  others.  He  further  observes  of 
these  sculptures  in  general,  that  though,  owing  to 
the  disadvantages  under  which  such  works  were 
produced  in  that  age,  they  are  necessarily  ill-drawn 
and  deficient  in  principle,  •*  yet  in  parts  there  is  a 
beautiful  simplicity,  an  irresistible  sentiment^  and 
sometimes  a  grace  excelling  more  modem  produc- 
tions.*' He  argues,  from  the  contemporary  state  of 
the  arts  in  Italy,  that  these  sculptures  are  entirely 
due  to  native  artists.^  There  is  certainly  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  foreigners  were  employed  upon  any 
work  of  importance  in  England  until  a  lat«r  period, 
when  the  tomb  of  Henry  III.  and  the  shrine  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  are  known  to  have  been 
executed  by  Italian  hands.  With  regard  to  the 
statues  of  Eleanor  of  Castile,  on  the  crosses  erect- 
ed to  her  memory,  Flaxman,  after  praising  their 
simplicity  and  delicacy,  observes  that  they  partake 
of  the  grace  particularly  cultivated  in  the  school  of 
Nicole  Pisano,  and  might  possibly  be  executed  by 
some  of  the  traveling  pupils  from  his  school.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  sculpture  by  no  means  maintained 
the  same  high  tone  during  the  fourteenth  century ; 
and  though  we  have  many  effigies  of  the  greatest 
value  as  portraits,  which  their  strong  character  of 

1  See  Wa1polo*8  Anocdotee  of  Paintinf . 
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most  complete  example  which  Time  had  spared  of 
the  extent  to  which  polychromatic  decoration  was 
carried  at  this  period ;  but  those  portions  appertain- 
ing  to  the  higher  branches  displayed  no  proficiency 
in  any  of  the  principles  of  art,  though  the  school  of 
Giotto  was  already  flourishing  in  Italy  under  his 
successors.  We  must  not,  however,  pass  without 
notice  the  curious  portrait  of  Richard  II.,  preserved 
in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  at  Westminster.  In  its 
style  it  is  merely  an  enlargement  of  the  miniature 
painting  which  was  cultivated  at  this  period  with 
great  success.  Numerous  manuscripts  are  extant, 
illustrated  by  compositions  displaying  the  most  brill- 
iant colors,  and  the  utmost  delicacy  of  execution, 
whatever  their  deficiencies  may  be  in  other  respects. 
Several  specimens  from  a  metrical  history  of  Rich- 
ard II.  have  been  given  in  the  foregoing  pages  of 
this  work,  and  will  convey  the  best  idea  that  mere 
lines  can  afford  of  this  branch  of  the  &De  arts  at  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

In  the  above  mentioned  records  we  have  the  first 
notice  of  painting  on  glass,  in  the  form  of  precepts 
for  glazing  three  windows  in  St.  John's  Chapel,  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  with  a  little  Virgin  Mary 
holding  the  Child,  a  Trinity,  and  a  St.  John  the 
Apostle,  and  for  executing  the  history  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus  in  glass  at  Nottingham  Castle.  The  style 
of  executing  such  works  at  this  period  was  in  small 
medallions  of  different  forms,  inlaid  upon  a  sort  of 
mosaic  ground  in  various  patterns  and  the  most 
brilliant  colors.  Windows  of  this  date  were  some- 
times surrounded  by  elaborate  borders,  and  may  be 
further  distinguished  by  the  predominance  of  a  rich 
deep  blue.  This  style  was  continued  to  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  In  that  which  succeeded, 
the  comparttnents  are  still  small,  but  of  more  sim- 
ple forms,  among  which  a  pointed  egg  shape  is  com- 
mon, and  they  are  often  filled  by  a  single  figure. 
The  ground  is  no  longer  disposed  in  mosaic,  but 
drawn  with  beautiful  scroll  or  arabesque  work. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
during  the  period  of  the  zenith  of  the  Decorated 
English  style,  figures  of  larger  size  were  represent- 
ed, occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  the  light,  stand- 
ing in  a  niche,  decorated  with  canopies,  columns, 
and  buttresses.  These  figures  generally  relate  to 
benefactors  of  the  church,  and  their  names  and 
deeds  are  recorded  by  inscriptions,  and  illustrated 
by  their  armorial  bearings.  The  west  window  of 
York  Cathedral  is  glazed  in  this  style,  and  the  in- 
denture entered  into  with  the  artist,  of  which  the 
particulars  are  preserved,^  fixes  the  date  of  its  exe- 
cution to  the  year  1338.  Robert,  a  glazier,  con- 
tracted to  glaze  and  paint  the  said  window  at  the 
rate  of  six  pence  per  foot  for  plain,  and  twelve  pence 
for  colored  glass. 


The  history  of  English  Music,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
traced  by  any  ancient  musical  compositions  extant, 
does  not  commence  within  the  period  at  which  we 
are  now  arrived.  The  art,  indeed,  as  has  been 
already  shown,  appear^  to  have  been  generally  cul- 
tivated in  this  country  from  a  very  early  date ;  but 

I  See  Dritton*8  Riitory  of  York  Cuthedral,  Appendix 


we  are  strongly  inclined  to  suspect  that  for  many 
ages  it  was  practiced  almost  invariably  as  a  mere 
accessory  to  poetry,  or  in  union  with  the  church 
service.  And  here  we  may,  in  passing,  express  our 
belief  that,  with  the  ancients.  Music  was  rarely  sep- 
arated from  her  sister  art,^a  fact  which,  if  admit- 
ted, will  render  more  probable  some  of  the  other- 
wise incredible  stories  of  the  power  of  harmony 
handed  down  to  us  from  remote  ages. 

From  a  passage  in  Bede,  referred  to  in  the  last 
Book,  and  indeed  from  other  statements,  it  appears, 
that  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  an  essential  qualifica- 
tion for  admission  into  the  upper  classes  of  society 
was  a  certain  degree  of  skill  on  the  harp ;  that  is, 
we  suppose,  a  power  of  accompanying  on  that  in- 
strument the  musical  delivery  of  the  popular  poems 
of  the  day.  By  the  laws  of  Wales,  a  harp— or,  as 
we  presume,  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  instru- 
ment— ^was  one  of  the  three  qualifications  necessary 
to  constitute  a  gentleman ;'  none  but  the  king,  his 
musicians,  and  freemen,  were  allowed  to  possess  a 
harp;  and  he  who  played  on  it  was  legally  a  gentle- 
man. According  to  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  the  people 
of  York,  and  those  beyond  the  Humber,  sang  in 
two  parts,  treble  and  base.  He  also  tells  us  that  the 
Welsh  practiced  vocal  harmony  in  many  parts ;  but 
perhaps  he  mistook  some  such  rude  chorus  as  we 
now  occasionally  meet  with  at  numerously  attended 
festive  entertainments,  for  singing  harmoniously  in 
several  parta. 

The  ancient  national  habits  that  have  been  de- 
scribed continued  to  be  kept  up  in  later  ages.  <*  In 
the  statutes  of  New  College,  Oxford,  given  about 
the  year  1380,  the  founder  orders  his  scholars,  for 
their  recreation  on  festival  days  in  the  hall  after  din- 
ner and  supper,  to  entertain  themselves  with  songs, 
and  other  diversions  consistent  with  decency.'*'  A 
manuscript  roll  of  the  officers  of  Edward  III.^s 
household  contained  a  list  of  performers  on  the 
trumpet,  oboe,  clarion,  dulcimer,  tabret,  violin,  flute, 
etc.  To  these  may  be  added  several  instruments 
mentioned  by  Chaucer  in  his  **  Canterbury  tales" 
and  "  House  of  Fame."  The  same  poet,  too,  in 
*«  The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,"  speaks  of  a  lady's 
singing,  in  language  which  implies  much  vocal  abil- 
ity and  great  practical  knowledge : — 

**  Well  cood  she  sing,  and  lustily. 
None  halfe  so  well  and  aenily,' 
And  cothe  make  in  mmg  soch  refFainingr^ 
It  aate^  her  wmdir  well  to  sing. 
Her  Toice  fall  clear  was,  and  fall  swete  , 
She  wnt  not  rade,  ne  yet  nnmete, 
But  conthe*  inougrhe  for  aodie  doing 
As  loogith  anto  karolling.*' 

Yet  no  remains  are  to  be  found,  up  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  of  what  can  properly  be  called  a  British 
mnsicfd  composition ;  not  so  much  as  a  simple  mel- 
ody ;  for  the  intonations  of  the  church  at  that  period 
exhibit  nothing  that  comes  under  the  denomination 
of  air,  at  least  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term : 
and  afler  much  research,  we  are  satisfied  of  the 
correctness  of  what  is  asserted  by  one  of  the  ino&t 

J  Leges  Wallica,  301.        »  Wart.  Hist.  Eng.  Poet        »  Sreminfl; 
♦  Refrain,  the  burden  of  a  song,  or  retam  to  the  fiwt  put 
»  Became.  •  Knew 
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eminent  of  our  musical  antiquaries,  that,  prevalent 
as  dancing  was  in  this  country  from  the  earliest 
times,  no  appearance  can  be  discovered  of  the  nota- 
tion, or  the  name,  of  even  an  English  dance-tune 
before  the  year  1400.*  *•  Sellinger's  (or  St.  Leger's) 
Round*'  may  be  traced  back  to  nearly  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. ;  nothing  beyond. 

This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  there  were 
some  good  English  writers  on  music  during  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries,  whose  works  are 
to  be  found  in  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  Bodleian,  and  other  hbraries.  Of  these  works 
we  shall  only  notice  one,  entitled  "De  Specula- 
tione  Musices,"  by  Walter  Odington,  preserved  in 
Corpus  College,  Cambridge.  This  excellent,  but 
almost  unknown  author  was  a  monk  of  Evesham 
during  the  early  pait  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 

*  Sir.  J.  Hawkini,  Histoiy  of  Music. 


Hamd-Bklls.    Boyal  MS.  15  D.  HI. 

is  mentioned  by  Stephens,  the  translator  and  con- 
tinuator  of  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  as  »*a  man  of 
facetious  wit,  who  used  at  spare  hours  to  divert  him- 
self with  the  decent  and  commendable  diversion  of 
music,  to  render  himself  the  more  cheerful  for  other 
duties."  Odington  was  the  author  of  other  learned 
productions  beside  this.*  Of  his  present  Treatise  it 
has  been  said,  and  justly,  that  if  aU  other  musical 
tracts,  from  the  time  of  Boethius  to  that  of  Franco, 
were  destroyed,  we  should  sustain  httle  loss  were 
the  MS.  of  Odington  saved.  Not  one  specimen, 
however,  of  the  invention  of  his  countrymen,  either 
in  melody  or  harmony,  is  given  by  this  Benedictine 
monk ;  and  we  must  patiently  wait  till  we  advance 
into  the  fifteenth  century  ere  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  name  a  single  composition,  even  of  the  most  trivial 
kind,  from  the  pen  of  a  British  musician. 

1  Se«  Tanner,  Moreri,  dec. 
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ROM  the  account  that 
has  been  given  of  the 
interior  decorations  and 
furniture  of  English  pa- 
laces and  houses  during 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  it  would  ap. 
pear  that  the  practice  of 
painting  the  walls  and 
ceilings  of  chambers  ex- 
isted previously  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  III. — 
During  tbe  reign  of  that 
monarch  and  his  immediate  successors,  the  fashion 
seems,  from  the  frequency  of  the  royal  orders  con- 
cerning it,  to  have  obtained  considerably,  and  almost, 
if  not  entirely  to  have  superseded  the  more  costly 
and  laboriously  executed  hangings  of  needle-work, 
of  which  in  several  instances  the  paintings  are  di- 
rected to  be  made  in  imitation.  The  principal  sub- 
jects were  selected  from  the  holy  scriptures,  or 
from  the  numerous  lays  and  fabliaux  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  the  incidents  were  surmounted 
by  scrolls  inscribed  with  the  text  or  the  legend,  as 
it  might  be.  The  well-known  "  Painted  chamber** 
at  Westminster  obtained  its  name  from  this  style 
of  decoration.  The  remaining  part  of  its  curious 
pictures  executed  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
was  destroyed  on  the  enlargement  of  the  old  House 
of  Commons :  but,  fortunately,  not  before  accurate 
drawings  had  been  made  of  them  by  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Stothard.  In  the  romance  of  "  Arthur  of 
Little  Britain,"  written  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II., 


we  read  of  a  chamber  in  which  there  was  no  man- 
ner of  history  nor  battle  «*  since  God  first  made 
mankind,  but  in  that  chamber  it  was  portrayed 
with  gold  azure  and  other  fresh  colors,  as  quickly 
(to  the  life)  adorned  that  it  was  wonder  to  behold." 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  we  read  of 
the  painted  glass  windows  in  domestic  buildings; 
and  from  the  above  mentioned  romance  we  learn 
that,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  they  were  made 
with  lattices  to  open  and  shut.  Strutt  has  engraved 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  chairs  of  the  time  of 
Henry  III.,  from  a  MS.  copy  of  Matthew  Paris.' 
He  has  also  given  one  of  the  latest  specimens  of  the 
square-backed  chairs  of  the  thirteenth  century,'  at 
the  close  of  which  they  began  to  be  fashioned  after 
the  pointed  stjie  of  architecture  then  just  intro- 
duced. One  of  the  most  interesting  specimens  now 
existing  is  the  coronation  chair,  called  St.  Edward's, 
preserved  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  in  which  all 
OUT  sovereigns  from  Edward  II.  inclusive  (with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  Mary)  have  been  crowned. 

The  use  of  tressels  for  tables  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  during  the  fourteenth  century.  Id 
the  beautiful  French  work  on  furniture,  &c.,  by  M. 
Willemin,  there  is  an  ornamental  specimen  from  a 
MS.  copy  of  the  »*  Roman  de  Lancelot  du  Lac,"  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Paris. 

An  elegant  bedstead,  chair,  and  reading-desk  of 
the  fourteenth  century  are  also  given  in  that  work, 
which  deserves  to  be  better  known  in  England.   We 

^  Ilorda  Angel- Cynnan,  pi.  86. 

3  lb.  pi.  3U ;  and  Sporis  and  Paxtimes  of  People  of  England,  platei 
39,  40,  42,  and  45. 
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have  a  splendid  description  of  a  bedstead  in  the  ro- 
mance of  "  Arthur"  before  mentioned.  One  which 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber  surmounted  in 
beauty  all  others;  for  the  ** utterbrases"  thereof 
were  of  green  jasper,  with  great  bars  of  gold  set 
fail  of  precious  stones,  and  the  crampons  of  fine 
silver  bordered  with  gold ;  the  posts  were  of  ivory 
with  pomels  of  coral,  and  the  staves  closed  in  buck- 
ram covered  with  crimson  satin.  The  sheets  were 
of  silk,  with  a  rich  covering  of  ermine  and  other 
cloths  of  gold,  and  four  square  pillows  wrought 
among  the  Saracens.  The  curtains  were  of  green 
sendal  (silk),  ornamented  with  gold  and  azure ;  and 
round  about  the  bed  there  lay  on  the  floor  carpets 
of  silk  «*poynted  and  embroidered  with  images  of 
gold"  (one  of  the  earliest  notices  of  carpets)  ;^  and 
Ht  the  head  of  the  bed  stood  an  image  of  fine  gold, 
having  a  bow  of  ivory  in  his  left  hand,  and  an  arrow 
of  fiue  silver  in  his  right. 

Another  bed,  in  the  same  romance  is  described  as 
being  furnished  with  a  rich  quilt  wrought  witli  cot- 
ton, covered  with  sendal,  stitched  with  threads  of 
gold,  and  sheets  of  white  silk,  and  over  all  a  rich 
fur  of  ermines.  In  front  of  this  bed  there  stood  a 
f)ench  with  great  "brases"  (arms)  of  ivory.  Our 
readers  must  take  into  consideration  that  this  is 
trom  a  romance,  but  it  nevertheless  is  a  description 
founded  upon  facts,  and  exaggerated  only  with  re- 
gard to  the  materials.  We  learn  from  it,  in  con- 
junction with  the  pictorial  representations  of  the 
period,  that  the  bedsteads  of  that  day  resembled  the 
modem  crib  used  for  children  in  England,  and  for 
everybody  in  Germany,  being  a  sort  of  long  box, 
the  sides  or  railing  of  which  was  called  the  outer 
i)ra8.  The  posts  at  the  comers  sometimes  only  rose 
^  little  above  this  railing,  and  were  surmounted  with 
panels,  at  others  they  supported  a  tester.*  But  the 
wills  of  our  sovereigns  and  chief  nobility  prove  that, 

'  Matthew  Paris  tells  a»  that  Eleanor  of  Castile,  wife  of  Edward  I., 
roilowed  the  example  of  Sinchius,  Bishop  of  Toledo,  who,  in  1355, 
•  '^•^vered  his  floor  with  tapestry^  at  which  there  was  much  sneering. 

'  In  the  will  of  Lady  Neville,  1385,  we  find  mention  of  a  corerlet  or 
♦■o^Dterpane  ("  couvrelitz  *»)  and  a  tester  of  double  worsted :  also  of  a 
^hli«  counelit  and  tester,  powdered  with  popinjays. 


Bid.    Royal  MS.  15  D.  ill 

during  the  fourteenth  century,  the  beds  of  person- 
ages of  distinction  were  magnificent  enough  almost 
to  relieve  the  romancer  of  the  suspicion  of  exag- 
geration. Agnes,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  in  1367, 
gives  to  her  daughter  a  bed,  «*  with  the  furniture  of 
her  father's  arms."  William  Lord  Ferrers  of 
Groby,  in  1368,  leaves  to  his  son  his  green  bed, 
with  his  arms  thereon,  and  to  his  daughter  his 
*'  white  bed  and  aU  the  furniture,  with  the  arms  of 
Ferrers  and  Uflbrd  thereon."  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  in  1376,  bequeaths  to  his  confessor.  Sir 
Robert  de  Walsham,  a  large  bed  of  red  camera, 
with  his  arms  embroidered  at  each  corner,  also  em- 
broidered with  the  arms  of  Hereford ;  and  to  M. 
Alayne  Cheyne  "  our  bed  of  camera,  powdered  with 
blue  eagles."  His  widow,  in  1385,  gives  «*  to  my 
dear  son  the  king  (Richard  II.)  my  new  bed  of  red 
velvet,  embroidered  with  ostrich  feathers  of  silver, 
and  heads  of  leopards  of  gold,  with  boughs  and 
leaves  issuing  out  of  their  mouths."  Beds  of  black 
satin,  of  blue,  red,  and  white  silk,  and  of  black  vel- 
vet, all  more  or  less  richly  embroidered  with  gold, 
silver,  and  colors,  are  mentioned  in  the  wills  of  Ed- 
mond  Earl  of  March,  1380 ;  Richard  Earl  of  Arun- 
del, 1392;  and  John  Duke  of  Lancaster,  1397. 
Chaucer,  in  his  Dream  (v.  255),  says — 

**  Of  downe  of  pure  dove's  white 
I  wol  gire  him  a  feather  bed. 
Rayed  with  gold  and  right  wel  clad 
In  fine  black  sattin  d'oiitreinere, 
And  many  a  pillow,  and  every  here 
Of  cloth  of  Raynes,  to  slepe  on  soft.** 

Cloth  of  Raynes  (Rennes  in  Britanny)  was  much 
esteemed  during  the  middle  ages,  and  is  mentioned 
as  early  as  the  twelfth  century.  It  was  used  for 
sheets,  and  seems  to  have  been  linen  of  very  fine 
manufacture. 

Clocks  that  stmck  and  chimed  the  hour  are  men- 
tioned as  early  as  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, as  part  of  the  furniture  of  a  mansion,  by  the 
author  of  the  **  Roman  de  la  Rose" : — 

"  Et  pnis  fait  sonner  ses  orfoges 
Par  ses  salles  et  par  ses  loges 
A  roes  trop  snbtillementa 
De  pwdurable  muuvements." 
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The  word  clock,  however,  was  used  to  signify  the 
bell  only  tiR  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  French 
word  horloga  being  used  for  the  entire  machine  be- 
fore that  petiod. 

A  capboai?d  of  plate  in  the  thirteenth  century  is 
described  aa  consisting  of  a  cap  of  gold  covered,  six 
quart  standing  pots  of  silver,  twenty-four  silver 
bowls  with  covers,  a  bason,  ewer,  and  chasoir  of 
silver.* 

The  wills  of  Sir  John  Devereux,  1385,  of  Sir 
William  de  Walworth  (the  celebrated  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  who  also  died  in  1385),and  of  Alice  de 
Nerford,  Baroness  Neville,  of  Essex,  1394,  contain 
repeated  notices  of  silver  and  silver-gilt  plate,  con- 
sisting of  dishes,  chargers,  basons,  ewers,  salt-cel- 
lars, and  spoons.  Sir  William  leaves  a  dozen  silver 
spoons  to  his  brother  Thomas  Walworth,  twelve 
dishes  and  twelve  salt-cellars,  two  charters,  two 
basons,  with  a  silver  lavatory,  and  six  pieces  of  plate 
with  two  covers.  In  Lady  Neville's  will  mention 
is  made  of  silver  spice-plates  and  hanaps  (hanapes), 
with  covers  or  lids  to  them.  Hanaps  are  also  men* 
tioned  among  the  articles  of  plate  in  the  inventory 
of  Charles  V.,  of  France.*  Some  of  these  hanaps 
were  splendidly  chased,  and  ornamented  with 
eagles,  herons,  &:c.;  and  one  is  described  as  ^^a 
hanap  with  a  leopard;"  the  figure  of  one  being 
probably  upon  the  '<  couvercle.'*  In  the  same  will, 
napkins  and  towels  («« towailles"),  manufactured  at 
Paris  and  Dinant,  are  mentioned  among  the  house- 
bold  linen. 

A  pair  of  knives,  with  sheaths  of  silver,  enameled, 
and  a  fork  of  crystal,  are  mentioned  in  the  ward- 
robe accounts  of  Edward  I. ;  and  forks  are  said  to 
have  been  used  in  Italy  as  early  as  1330,  but  they 
were  not  introduced  at  tables  here  till  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  one  above  mentioned,  from 
the  very  material  of  which  it  was  made,  must  evi- 
dently have  been  an  object  of  curiosity  rather  than 
an  article  for  use.  Fire-screens,  with  feet  and 
stands,  occur  in  1383 ;  and  fire-dogs,  or  andirons, 
are  mentioned  in  the  wardrobe  accounts  of  Ed- 
ward I. 

The  civil  costume  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  does  not  appear  to  have  difiered  essen- 
tially from  that  worn  during  the  reign  of  Richard 
and  John.  The  tunic,  with  sleeves  tight  to  the 
wrist,  the  chausses,  or  tight  pantaloons,  with  shoes 
or  short  boots,  the  toes  being  long  and  pointed,  form 
the  ordinary  dress  of  the  middle  classes.  Caps  of 
singular  and  varied  shapes  are  more  ft*equently  met 
with,  but  the  cowl  or  the  coif  is  the  general  head- 
gear of  the  traveler.  A  large  cloak  with  sleeves, 
and  a  capuchon  or  cowl  attached  to  it  is  mentioned 
as  a  garment  for  foul  weather,  under  the  name  of 
*»  super-totus,*'  or  over-all,  and  a  similar,  if  not  the 
same  habit,  called  a  balandrana,  is  among  others 

1  Matthew  Paris,  p.  969. 

3  Th«  word  htmaper  ha»  generally  been  explained  as  meaning'  a 
basket  with  handles,  and  derired  from  hand-hamper.  It  is  evident, 
from  the  document  now  quoted,  that  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  term 
was  applied  to  vessels  of  silver ;  and  we  think  the  true  deriTation  of 
the  word  to  bo  from  the  Sazoa  and  German  word  hand  and  nop/, — ^the 
latter  signifying  a  bowl,  bason,  or  porringer  (nap  in  Dutch,  and  nappo 
in  Italian) ;  and  that  having  a  lid  (couvercle)  to  it  as  well  as  handles, 
its  appearance  would  be  that  of  a  soup-bason. 


forbidden  to  be  worn  by  the  monks  of  St.  Benedict 
at  this  period.  Robes  and  mantles  continued  to 
distingtti^  the  higher  orders,  and  the  fD&terials  of 
whi^hlthey  were  composed  appear  to  have  been  of 
tha^'  most  oostly  descrifition.  Velvet  if  mentioned 
by  Matthew  Paris  under  its  Latin  name  of  vUlosa 
(from  whence  the  Krienfih  viUtue  and  vdours)^  and 
two  very  spleodid  sorts  of  gold  and  silk  stuff  noAnu- 
factured  at  Baldeck  and  in  the  Cyclades  were  intro- 
duced here  about  this  period.  The  first,  called 
cloth  of  Bftldekins,  was  used  to  form  tlie  vestments 
in  which  William  de  Valence  was  arrayed  when 
knighted  by  Henry  in  1^47,  and  the  second  gave  its 
name  to  a  super-tunie,  or  surcoat^  which  opened  up 
the  front  to  the  waist,  and  was  called,  d&er  it,  Cj- 
clas,  or  Ciclaton.  The  whimsical  fashion  of  indent- 
ing, escaloping,  and  otherwise  cutting  the  edges  of 
garments,  which  had  provoked  a  legislative  prohi- 
bition as  early  aa  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  appears  to 
have  raged  more  than  ever  toward  the  close  of 
Henry  lll.'s  reign.  William  de  Loris,  who  died  in 
1260,  describes  the  dress  of  Mirth  in  his  **  Roman 
de  la  Rose,'*  as  being — 

"  En  maint  lien  inciss^e 
Et  decopp^e  par  cointuse  ;**< 

and  robes  so  «« slyttered,"  as  Chaucer  describes 
tiiem,  were  thence  called  cointises.  The  nobles 
who  attended  at  the  marriage  of  Henry's  daughter 
with  Alexander,  King  of  Scotland,  in  1251,  *«  were 
attired,"  says  Matthew  Paris,  >Mn  vestments  of 
silk,  commonly  called  cointises." 

Mantles  lined  with  ermine  are  first  mentioned 
during  this  reign :  two  are  ordered  for  Henry  and 
his  queen ;  and  Matthew  Paris  mentions  the  doub- 
led or  lined  winter  garments  of  the  king  and  his 
courtiers.  As  an  exterior  ornament,  however,  furs 
do  not  make  their  appearance  till  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  In  the  Harieian  MS.,  926,  is  an  initial 
letter  in  which  is  represented  the  coronation  of  that 
monarch,  and  his  mantle  of  state  is  not  only  lined 
with  ermine,  but  has  the  broad  cape  or  collar  of  the 
same  fur,  which  has  ever  since  been  worn  by  8ov> 
ereign  princes. 

The  principal  change  in  the  female  dress  of  this 
period  took  place  in  the  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair, 
which,  instead  of  being  plaited  as  previously,  was 
turned  up  behind,  and  entirely  inclosed  in  a  caul  of 
net-work  composed  of  gold,  silver,  or  silk  thread, 
over  which  was  worn  the  peplum  or  veil ;  and  some- 
times, in  addition,  a  round  hat  or  cap.  Garlands,  or 
chaplets  of  goldsmith's  work,  were  edso  worn  by  the 
nobility  over  or  without  the  caul ;  and  wreaths  of 
natural  flowers  formed  a  still  more  elegant  summer 
head-dress,  attainable  by  all  classes.  The  wimple 
or  headkerchief  continued  to  cover  the  gray  hairs  of 
age,  and  give  a  conventual  appearance  to  the  cos- 

»  That  is,  tastefully,  or  with  fanciful  elegance.  The  old  FrenrK 
verb  »e  eointiser  is  rendered  m  fMrer  oosuiw  une  coquette^  and  the  mi*- 
stantives  feminine,  cointise,  cointerie,—gentillesse,  mannieret  eUfranit.. 
polies.  Landais,  Dictionnaire  General,  Ac.  Paris,  1634.  Quinteuj 
and  quinteuse  signifies  wkimsiealttr  fantastiealy  and  Chaucer  translaio 
the  line  thus— 

•*  All  to  slyttered  for  ^tintue,**— 
cut  all  to  slits  or  pieces  for  whim*s  sake,  or  in  a  fantastical  manner 
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The  reign  of  Edward  II.  presents  us  with  the 
party-colored  habits  so  fashionable  during  the  two 
following  centuries,  and  the  sleeves  of  the  surcoat, 
or  super-tunic,  terminating  at  the  elbow  in  tippets 
or  lappets,  which  became  long,  narrow  streamers 
reaching  to  the  ground  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
Thejare  visible  in  the  effigy  of  Edward  II.  in  Glou- 


ErnoT  or  Edwako  II.— Gloucester  Cathedral. 

cester  Cathedral.  An  approach  is  made  also  to  the 
picturesque  chaperon  or  hood  of  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  by  the  curious  fashion,  appa- 
rently, of  twisting  or  folding  the  capuchon  or  cowl 
into  fanciful  shapes,  and  bearing  it,  little  more  than 
balanced,  seemingly,  on  the  head,  as  the  women  of 
the  Pays  de  Basque  wear  their  scarlet  hoods  in 
summer,  to  this  day.  The  ladies  wore  it  so  as  well 
as  the  men,  and,  we  may  presume,  secured  it  by 
pins  to  the  hair ;  but  the  mode  of  fiutening  is  not 


HBAi»-DftBs»s,  TiMK  OF  Edward  II.    Royal  MS.  14  E.  iU. 


apparent  in  the  illuminations.  In  one  of  the  accom- 
panying examples  a  female  is  seen  with  an  apron, 
which  Chaucer  afterward  calls  a  harme,  or  lap^oth. 


PiMALB  DRBtfl,  TIMS  OF  E»WABD  II.     SUMUM  MS.  318. 

The  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  is  chiefly  re> 
markable  in  the  history  of  costume,  as  presenting  us 
with  some  particular  distinctions  in  the  attire  of  the 
legal  classes.  Lawyers  were  originally  priests,  and 
consequently  wore  the  tonsure ;  but,  on  the  clergy 
being  forbidden  to  meddle  with  secular  affairs,  the 
lay  lawyers  discontinued  the  practice  of  shaving  the 
head,  and  wore  the  coif  for  distinction's  sake.  It 
was  first  made  of  linen,  and  afterward  of  white  silk : 
its  shape  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  coif  worn  hj 
travelers  and  huntsmen  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL, 
and  has  a  very  undignified  and  unbecoming  ap- 
pearance, resembling  an  exceedingly  scanty  child's 
night-cap  tied  under  the  chin.  Some  judicial  per- 
sonages wear  caps  and  capes  of  fur,  and  have  a  pe- 
culiarly shaped  collar  of  the  latter,  or  of  some  white 
stuff  round  the  neck  of  their  long  priest-like  robes. 
The  fur  lining  of  the  robe  is  generally  either  white 
lambskin  or  vair. 

The  ecclesiastical  costume  in  England  was  at 
this  time  so  sumptuous  as  to  excite  the  admiratioo 
and  avarice  of  Innocent  IV.  Some  of  the  sacerdoul 
habits  were  nearly  covered  with  gold  and  precious 
stones,  and  others  elaborately  embroidered  with 
figures  of  animals  and  flowers:  their  shape  will  be 
best  understood  from  our  engravings.     The  mitre 


Cardinal's  Hat.    Royal  MS.  16  G.  vi 
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black.  On  the  tomb  of  Sir  RogeJr.4^  Kerdestoo, 
who  di«d  A.D«,  1337,  hia  apBlationaJiire  m^d  wearing; 
the  movrDing-cloak  of«r  their  ordiitary  colored 
clothefl. 


ToKB  or  William  or  Windsor  and  Blanch  db  la  Tour, 
Wauuinster  Abbey. 

with  the  long  white  tippets  Btreaming  from  the 
elbows  ;^  but  the  most  characteristic  dress  of  this 
period  is  a  sort  of  sideless  gown  with  very  full 
skirts,  worn  over  the  kirtle  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  the  appearance  of  a  jacket  to  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  visible.  This  gown  is  generally  bordered 
with  fur  or  velvet,  and  sometimes  has  a  kind  of 
stomacher  of  the  same  materials,  ornamented  with 
jewels,  thereby  increasing  the  illusion ;  but  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
this  garment  by  description,  and  we  must  there- 
fore refer  him  to  the  engraving  above,  from  the 
effigy  of  Blanch  de  la  Tour,  daughter  of  Edward 
III.,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  others  from  illu- 
minations of  the  period.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  asceitain  the  name  allotted  to  this  most  peculiar 
habit. 

Knyghton  tells  us,  that  at  tournaments  the  ladies 
rode  in  party-colored  tunics,  with  short  hoods  and 
liripipes  (that  is,  the  tippets,  or  long  tails  of  the 
hoods)  wrapped  about  their  heads  like  cords.  Their 
girdles  were  richly  decorated  with  gold  and  silver, 
and  they  were  small  swords,  **  commonly  called 
daggers,**  stuck  through  pouches  before  them — a 
fashion  observable  among  the  beaux  of  the  opposite 
sex  at  this  time. 

Mourning  habits  are  first  distinguished  on  the 
monuments  and  in  the  illuminations  of  this  reign. 
Sometimes  the  mourners  are  clothed  entirely  in 

1  Vide  Royal  MS.  19  D.  ii. 


MocTRinNO  HABiTfl.    From  the  Tomb  of  Sir  Rofer  de  Kerdealoii. 

Richard  II.  set  his  subjects  an  example  of  fop- 
pery, which  they  required  very  little  inducement  to 
imitate.  Knyghton  assures  us  that  all  distintlion  of 
ranks  and  classes  was  soon  lost  in  the  general  ex- 
travagance and  rage  for  magnificent  clothing  that 
now  prevailed.  Chaucer,  in  his  "  Parson's  TaJe," 
and  the  author  of  the  ''  Eulogium,"  cited  by  Cam- 
den, both  inveigh  loudly  and  in  the  same  stiram 
against  the  inordinate  waste  oud  excessive  coet  of 
the  apparel  of  all  classes  down  to  the  menial  ser- 
vants, whom  Harding  describes  as  arrayed  in  silk, 
satin,  damask,  and  green  and  scarlet  cloth.  Tbe 
old  fashion  of  cutting  the  edges  of  garments  into 
the  shape  of  leaves  and  other  devices  was  carried 
now  to  the  greatest  extreme.  Letters  and  mottoes 
were  embroidered  upon  the  gowns  or  mantles ;  and 
the  sleeves  of  the  former  were  so  long  and  wide, 
that  they  trailed  upon  the  ground,  and  are  scarcely 
distinguished  in  some  instances  from  the  ample 
folds  of  the  main  portion  of  the  garment.  Jackets 
indecently  short  were  also  worn  by  many,  as  though 
rejoicing  only  in  extremes;  and  Chaucer's  Parsou 
bitterly  reprobates  the  party-colored  hose  which 
were  generally  attached  to  them.  The  short  jacket 
when  itself  of  two  colors  is,  we  presume,  the  habit 
alluded  to  by  the  name  of  courtepie — an  appeUation 
it  retained  even  when  composed  of  one  color  only. 
The  shoes  had  enormously  long-piked  toes,  some- 
times crooking  upward  in  the  Polish  fashion,  and 
called  **  Crackowes,"  probably  from  the  city  of 
Cracow,  in  Poland,  whence  the  fashion  may  have 
been  imported  by  the  followers  of  Richard's  queen, 
Anne,  whose  grandfather  had  incorporated  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  with  that  of  Bohemia.  The 
author  of  the  "  Eulogium,"  before  mentioned,  says 
they  fastened  the  toes  to  their  knees  with  chains  of 
silver;  but  this  curious  custom  has  not  been  illus- 
trated by  any  pictorial  representation  that  we  have 
yet  met  with 

Hats  and  caps  of  various  singular  shapes  are 
worn.     One  cap,  a  tall,  muff-looking  affair,  is  seen 
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Armor  or  the  period,  exhibited  in  the  Ernor  or  John  of 
Elthax,  from  bis  Tunib  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  armorial  bearings  of  the  knight  were  now 
fully  emblazoned  on  his  banner,  shield,  surcoat,  and 
the  housings  of  his  horse.  His  war-helmet,  im- 
proved in  shape,  was  surmounted  by  the  heraldic 
crest,  and  additionally  adorned  by  a  kerchief  or 
scarf,  cut  and  slashed  like  the  fashionable  tunics  of 
the  previous  reign,  and  like  them,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  called  a  caintise.  To  the  offensive  weapons 
we  find  added  thefalchion,  a  peculiarly  shaped  broad- 
bladed  sword ;  the  estoc,  a  small  stabbing-sword ; 
the  anelast  or  anelace^  a  broad  dagger  tapering  to  a 
tine  point ;  the  couUl  or  coutelas  (whence  cutlas) ; 
the  mace^  and  perhaps  the  cinietar ;  both  the  latter 
being  of  Oriental  origin. 

The  mail-gloves  are  about  this  time  first  divided 
into  fingers ;  and  in  instances  where  the  sleeves  of 
the  hauberk  terminate  at  the  wrist,  leather  gauntlets 
are  worn,  but  not  yet  defended  by  plate.  Flat 
shields  of  the  triangular  or  heater  form  now  appear. 
The  banner  is  oblong ;  and  the  pennon,  a  triangular 
standard,  is  mentioned.  It  was  generally  charged 
with  the  crest,  badge,  or  war-cry  of  the  knight ;  the 
banner  being  distinguished  by  the  arms  only. 

The  general  military  costume  of  this  period,  with 
the  shape  of  the  banner,  may  be  seen  in  the  draw- 
ing of  the  Conqueror  on  making  a  grant  of  land  to 
his  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  copied  in  a  pre- 
ceding page.^  The  original  document  from  which 
Mr.  Kerrich  copied  this  drawing  is  preserved  in  the 
College  of  Arms ;   although  representing  William 

I  See  ante,  p.  547. 


the  Conqueror  and  his  great  officers,  it  is  the  work 
of  some  illuminator  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Toward  the  ck)se  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  a 
curious  ornament  of  the  military  dress  appears  in 
the  torn  of  a  pair  of  plates  fastened  to  the  shouklen, 
sometimes  square,  sometimes  obtong,  and  occasion- 
ally, but  more  rarely,  round ;  emblazoned  like  the 
shiekl  and  the  surooat  with  the  arms  of  the  wearer, 
or  with  a  plain  St.  George^s  cross.  They  were 
called,  from  their  situation  and  appearance,  aiUUesy 
or  little  wings.  They  came  generally  into  fashion, 
and  afterward  disappeared  altogether  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.;  the  principal  alterations  io 
which  consisted  of  the  increase  of  pUite-armor,  not 
only  greaves  for  the  front  of  the  legs,  but  brassarts 
and  vanbraces  or  avant  brasi  being  worn  on  the 
arms.  Two  round  plates  also,  called,  from  their 
position,  mamaliercst  were  fastened  on  the  breast 
over  the  surcoat  or  cyclas,  and  from  them  depended 
chains  to  which  the  helmet  and  the  sword  of  the 
knight  were  attached  ;  the  helmet  being  now  worn 
rarely  except  during  the  actual  shock  of  battle, 
when  it  was  placed  over  the  usual  head-piece 
called  a  hascinet,  the  successor  of  the  old  diapel 
de  /er,  which,  with  its  nasal,  disappears  in  this 
reign. 

The  surcoat  was  sometimes  much  shorter  in 
front  than  behind ;  and  the  hauberk,  instead  of 
having  a  hood  of  mail  attached  to  it,  now  termi- 
nated at  the  collar,  a  neck-guard  of  chain,  called 
the  camaU,  being  fastened  to  the  edge  of  the  basci- 
net,  and  falling  down  upon  the  shoulders  over  the 
surcoat,  leaving  a  shield-shaped  opening  for  the 
face.  A  vizor  was  occasionaOy  attached  to  the  bas- 
cinet,  in  which  case  the  helmet  was  dispensed 
with.  The  pole-axe  was  wielded  by  leaders,  and 
several  scythe-bladed  weapons,  varieties  of  the  bill 
and  the  guisarm,  are  seen  in  illuminattons  of  the 
period. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  plate-armor 
began  to  supersede  the  chain -mail  on  almost  evsry 
part  of  the  body.  The  legs  and  arms  were  soon 
entirely  defended  by  plate,  gussets  of  mail  beiog 
only  worn  under  the  arm  and  at  the  bend  of  it. 
The  feet  were  guarded  by  pointed  shoes  of  over- 
lapping steel  plates  called  soUerets,  and  the  leathern 
gauntlets  were  similarly  cased  with  steel  and  pro- 
vided with  steel  tops.  On  the  knuckles  were  placed 
small  spikes,  knobs,  or  other  ornaments,  called  gads 
or  gadlings.  Those  on  the  gauntlets  of  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  preserved  at  Canterbury,  are 
made  in  the  form  of  lions.  A  breastplate,  called  a 
plastron,  kept  the  chain-shirt,  divested  of  its  sleeves, 
from  pressing  on  the  chest,  or  a  pair  of  plates  for 
back  and  breast  rendered  the  shirt  of  mail  alto- 
gether unnecessary,  and  a  short  apron  of  chain 
hung  merely  from  the  waist  over  the  hips.  The 
surcoat  was  gradually  discarded  for  an  upper  gar- 
ment called  a  jupon  or  guipon  (a  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  under  one  of  leather,  which  supported 
either  the  breastplate  or  the  hauberk),  made  of 
velvet,  and  richly  embroidered  with  the  arms  of 
the  wearer.  It  fitted  the  body  tightly,  and  was  con- 
fined over  the  hips  by  a  magnificent  belt,  to  which 
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on  the  right  side  was  attached  a  dagger,  and  on  the 
left  a  gword. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  little  alteration,  if 
any,  was  made  in  the  military  costume  of  the  close 
of  that  of  Edward  III.  The  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture is  the  movable  vizor  which  was  attached  to 
the  bascinet,  now  always  worn  in  war,  the  more 
ponderous  helmet,  with  its  crest  and  wreath,  being 
used  only  for  the  joust  and  the  tournament.  The 
shape  of  this  said  visor  may  be  best  understood 
from  an  engraving ;  an  original  vizored  bascinet  of 
this  time  is  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  another  at 
Goodrich  Court  (the  only  two  known  in  England).^ 
In  the  Mus^e  d'Artillerie,  at  Paris,  two  more  are 
preserved;  a  fifth  is  said  to  be  in  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  at  Chartres.  There  is  one  in  the  Chateau 
d^Ambras  in  the  Tyrol;  and  a  vizor  only,  without 
the  bascinet,  in  the  collection  at  the  Lowenburg, 
Hesse  Cassel. 

^  See  an  interestinf  specimen  of  the  military  ooetume  of  thie  reign 
in  the  carred  %are  of  St.  George  at  Dijoo,  an  engraving  from  a  beaa- 
tifal  cast  of  wkich  is  in  the  Archieologia,  toI.  zxt.  The  japon  is  very 
pern  liar,  being  fall  and  plaited,  and  buttooed  at  the  wrists  and  in 
front. 


In  many  effigies  and  illuminations  of  the  reigns 
of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.,  the  cuisses  or 
thigh-pieces  of  the  knights  are  covered  with  pour- 
pointed  work;  And  Chaacer*a  Sir  Thopas  wore 
jambeaux  or  jambs  of  <«  cuir-bouly,**  a  preparation 
of  leather  much  used  in  the  fourteenth  century,  not 
only  for  armor,  but  for  effigies  and  various  works  of 
art.  The  shield,  which  was  triangular  throughout 
the  reign  of  Edward  HI.,  began,  about  the  close  of 
Richard  II.,  to  be  rounded  off  at  the  bottom ;  and 
a  niche  was  made  in  it  on  one  side  or  at  top,  called 
the  bouche,  or  mouth,  which  served  as  a  rest  for 
the  lance.^  The  shield  of  John  of  Graunt,  which 
was  suspended  over  his  tomb  in  old  St.  Paul's,  and 
burnt  at  the  conflagration  of  that  building,  is  en- 
graved in  Dugdale's  <'  History,"  and  Bolton's  «'  Ele- 
ments of  Armories."  It  is  of  the  form  afterward 
used  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  and  the  bouche  i8 
at  the  top.  By  the  latter  writer  it  is  described 
thus: — *«  It  is  very  convex  toward  the  bearer, 
whether  by  warping '  through  age  or  as  made  of 
purpose.  It  hath  in  dimension  more  than  three 
>  Vide  figure  of  St.  George  befbra  mentioDfld 


St.  Gborqc  at  Dijon 


quarters  oi  s  ymu  ui  mogHi*  vou  wjmu^  unu  »  y^9u 
in  breadth;  iiext  to  the  body  is  a  canvaasglfied  to  a 
Imard,  upon  that  board  are  broad  thin  axiole#>.0Uc«B 
or  plates  of  born  nailed  fbst,  and  again  over  them 
twenty  and  six  pieces  of  the  like,  all  meatiog  or 
centering  about  a  ronnd  plate  of  the  same  in  the 


Shield  op  Jobx  op  Gaunt 


■»vcu  tn  huo  Huieiu;  aiiu-over  bij  js 
fast  to  them  with  glae  or  other  holding  stuffy  ttpon 
whioh  his  armories  were  painted,  but*  now  they, 
with  the  lenther  itself,  have  Tory  lately  and  very 
lewdly  been  utterly  spoiled."  The  engraving  rep- 
resents the  leath^  as  torn  up  and  coiling  away 
from  the  shield,  ao  as  to  diow  die  nature  of  its 
fieibrioatien. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  prob. 
ability  that  the  1190  of  firo'^arms  in  war  was  iotro. 
dttced  as  early  as  the  reign  ef  Edward  UI.^  The 
lines  in  which  the  Scettish  poet  Barbonr  speaks  of 
the  ^«  novelties*^  first  seen  by  his  countrymen  in  one . 
of  their  encounters  with  the  English  an  1327,  are  as 
follows:*^ 

**  Twtt  nowehif et  that  day  Umj  mw, 
That  forwith  Scotland  bad  beea  aaae, 
TjDuneris  (timbres,  t.  e.  crests)  for  helmetjs  war  the  tauci' 
The  tothyr  crakys  were  of  war." 

We  have  also  mentioned  the  story  told  by  the  Italian 
writer,  Giovanni  VillattS,  about  the  employment  of 
cannons  by  Edward  at  the  battle  of  Crecy.  In  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  Archaeologia  is  an  engraving  of 
an  ancient  cannon  raised  from  the  Goodwin  Sands, 
and  supposed,  from  a  coat  of  arms  on  it,  to  have 
been  made  about  1370.  If  so,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  compare  it  with  the  ancient  'Enpish  cannon  pre- 
served in  the  Tower,  and  said  to  have  been  used  at 
Crecy,  to  be  assured  of  the  falsity  of  the  assertion 

1  8e«  ante,  p.  741. 

s  By  this  we  also  perceive  that  crests  upon  helmets  were  till  then  on- 
known  in  Scotland,  though  worn  for  thirty  or  forty  ye«n  pivTioiuly  u 
England. 


A.  Ancient  Cannon  raised  from  the  Goodwin  Sands,  and  suppoaed,  fhMn  a  coat  of  arroi  which  it  bi^^us,  to  hare  been  made  aboot  the  >-ear 
1370.  See  Archa>oloKirt;  vol.  v.  B.  Chamber  for  loadbig.  C.  Spanish  Cannon  of  the  same  date.  D.  Chamber  for  loading.  E.  F- 
Earliest  forms  of  English  Cannon,  from  examples  in  the  Tower  of  London. 


MotTifTiHo  OP  ▲  Camnoii.    From  Froissart    Royal  MS.  Pint  X.  H.  9M. 
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therefore  all  its  forms,  however  puerile,  became 
objects  of  the  highest  public  importance.^ 

The  **  passages  of  arms,''  as  the  sportive  oDconn- 
ters  of  chivalry  were  termed,  were  of  varions  de- 
scriptions.  Sometimes  a  baron  proclaimed  a  joust 
or  tournament  to  be  held  before  his  castle,  which 
was  furnished  with  pelrmanent  lists  for  the  purpose. 
Sometimes  a  certain  number  of  knights  leagued  to- 
gether to  answer  all  comers ;  and  sometimes  a  sin- 
gle knight,  especially  venturous  and  hardy,  would 
enter  the  lists  with  a  general  challenge,  and  encoun- 
ter every  foe  in  succession,  until  he  conquered  all, 
or  was  himself  overcome.  Frequently  a  sin^ple 
joust  was  tried  by  two  knights,  who  challenged  each 
other  to  a  trial  of  skill  in  all  love  and  courtesy,  with 

1  M.  Westminster.— Froinart. 


headless  or  sharpened  lances;  in  this  case  one, 
three,  or  more  courses  were  run,  till  one  party 
yielded,  or  was  disabled.  And  sometimes,  when 
surpassing  skill  was  to  be  displayed,  or  when  addi- 
tional danger  was  sought  to  give  a  seat  to  the  con- 
flict, a  place  was  selected  for  the  combat  where  a 
career  of  the  lance  was  the  least  part  of  the  hazard, 
— a  rough  plot  of  ground,  or  a  narrow  biidge,  with 
a  river  or  fosse  beneath,  into  which  a  false  step 
wouMI  plunge  the  unwary  combatant.  A  singular 
course  of  this  nature  was  run  on  the  bridge  of  Loo- 
don,  during  the  reign  of  Richard  11.,  between  t 
Scottish  and  an  English  knight,  in  consequence  of 
a  formal  challenge  after  the  battle  of  Otterboume.^ 
Little  remains  to  be  added  to  the  description  giveo 
1  Fninart. 


KmoBTi  JoviTi!i«.    Royal  MB.  14  £.  Ul. 


in  the  last  Book  of  the  nature  and  general  forms  of 
the  tournament.  The  display,  however,  both  of 
expense  and  of  taste,  was  greater  now  than  in  the 
preceding  period.  The  lists  were  now  magnificently 
decorated ;  they  were  surrounded  by  gay  pavilions 
belonging  to  the  knights  who  intended  to  take  part 
in  the  combat,  which  were  distinguished  by  the 
rich  armor  and  honored  banners  of  their  respective 
owners ;  and  the  scaffolds  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  ladies  and  nobles  were  hung  with 
tapestry,  and  embroidery  of  gold  and  silver.  The 
spectacle  regularly  commenced  with  the  jousts, 
which  were  performed,  on  these  occasions,  with 
headless  lances,  and  each  knight  endeavored,  in  his 
rapid  career,  to  strike  his  adversary  full  on  the  vizor 
ur  crest.  This  was  a  difficult  mark  to  hit,  but  when 
accomplished,  it  seldom  failed  to  unseat  the  firmest 
rider.     To  avoid  such  defeat,  some  knights  adopted 


the  practice  of  fastening  the  helmet  to  the  cuirass 
by  a  single  lace  so  that  it  might  give  way  at  the 
slightest  touch  of  the  spear;  but  this,  Froissart 
states,  was  condemned  by  John  of  Graunt  as  an  un- 
fair expedient.  To  lose  a  stirrup  in  the  shock  of 
encounter  was  equal  to  a  defeat;  to  be  unhorsed, 
whether  in  joust  or  tournay,  was  an  additional  igno- 
miny. In  die  furious  m^l^e  of  the  general  combat, 
those  who  threw  their  antagonists  to  the  earth,  or 
mastered  their  weapons,  were  also  sometimes 
obliged  to  drag  them  to  the  extremity  of  the  lists ; 
and  when  this  was  accomplished,  the  discomfited 
knights  had  to  remain  prisoners,  and  take  no  farther 
share  in  the  battle.  In  this  way,  both  parties  fought 
until  so  many  on  one  side  were  disabled  or  captured 
as  to  make  flirther  contention  hopeless.  As  might 
be  expected,  these  sports,  even  in  their  gentlest 
forms,  were  plentifully  accompanied  with  wounds 
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his  harness  was  speedily  doffed,  and  means  were 
used  for  his  recovery ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  opened 
his  eyes,  and  began  to  breathe,  the  pertinacious 
knight  advanced,  and,  after  calling  him  traitor  and 
perjured,  summoned  him  to  commence  the  battle^ 
anew.  But  the  squire's  last  combat  had  been  fought. 
He  was  unable  to  answer,  perhaps  even  to  under- 
stand, the  reproach  of  his  antagonist ;  and  he  died 
the  same  night.  No  better  proof  couM  be  required 
of  his  guilt  by  the  most  scrupulous  judges  of  that 
age;  and  thus  was  the  affair  terminated  **to  the 
great  rejoicing  of  the  common  people,"  says  the  old 
chronicler,  «» and  discouragement  of  traitors." 

The  ostentatious  splendor  and  recklessness  of 
expense  which  the  chivalrous  spirit  tended  to  en- 
courage, was  not  confined  to  mere  courtly  parades, 
and  tournaments,  and  solemn  festivals.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  seems  to  have  pervaded  every  department 
of  domestic,  as  well  as  public  and  out-door  life.  We 
still  find  in  fashion  during  the  present  period  the 
same  unwieldy  retinues  that  encumbered  the  march 
of  Henry  H.  and  his  nobles ;  and  if  these  trains  of 
attendants  were  now  somewhat  superior  in  point  of 
elegance  and  splendor  to  those  of  preceding  ages, 
they  were  still  productive  of  many  evils.  Each 
man  strove  to  outdo  his  neighbor ;  and  a  writer  of 
the  time,  the  Monk  of  Malmsbury,  bitterly  com- 
plains of  the  unhappy  rivalry  in  prodigality  which 
such  a  spirit  had  produced,  when  he  tells  us  that 
the  squire  endeavored  to  outshine  the  knight,  the 
knight  the  baron,  the  baron  the  earl,  and  the  earl 
the  king.  All  this  was  nothing  more  than  the  nat- 
ural result  of  such  an  excited  and  artificial  state  of 
life.  Unfortunately,  too,  the  semblance  of  an  ex- 
cuse was  still  afforded  for  large  and  well  armed 
trains  in  the  journeyings  of  the  rich  and  powerful, 
from  the  fact  that  England  was  still  traversed  by 
strong  bands  of  robbers,  that  plundered  not  only 
peaceful  bishops  and  cardinals,  but  well  accompa- 
nied earls,  and  even  powerful  princes.^  But  still 
stronger  inotives  for  these  throngs  of  followers  were 
to  be  found  in  the  restlessness  and  ambition  of  the 
nobility,  constantly  seeking  to  supplant  each  other 
when  not  engaged  in  a  common  contest  with  the 
crown.  Such  regiments  and  armies  of  retainers,  of 
course,  demanded  plentiful  supplies  and  an  unbound- 
ed hospitality ;  and  instances  are  furnished  of  the 
household  expenditure  of  these  periods  that  almost 
stagger  belief.  Richard  H.,  we  are  told,  entertained 
ten  thousand  persons  daily  at  his  tables.  The  rich 
and  powerful  Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster,  grandson 
of  Henry  III.,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  expended  in  one  year  about  twenty-two 
thousand  pounds  of  silver  in  this  open  style  of  house- 
keeping ;  of  wine  alone  there  were  consumed,  du- 
ring the  coui-se  of  that  year,  by  his  household,  three 
hundred  and  seventy-one  pipes. 

In  the  article  of  memts  and  drinks,  the  common 
people  seem  to  have  still  adhered  to  the  plain  fash- 
ions of  their  ancestors :  the  old  dishes,  whatever 
they  were,  as  yet  sufficed  them,  with  copious 
draughts  of  ale,  cider,  and  mead ;  and  quantity,  not 

1  M.  Paris.— H.  Knyghton.— S.  Waliinghnm. 


different,  however,  was  the  case  with  the  nobles. 
The  solemn  feastings  of  chivalry  seem  gradually  to 
have  crept  into  the  everyday  life  of  the  great,  bo 
that  the  comparative  abstinence  for  which  their 
Norman  ancestors  were  distinguished  had  given 
place  to  inordinate  extravagance.  Attempts  to  re- 
strain this  extravagance  were  repeatedly  made  in 
the  reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  III.,  by  sumptuary 
laws ;  the  very  repetition  of  which,  however,  proves 
that  they  were  generaUy  disregarded.  The  records 
of  some  of  the  great  feasts  of  this  period  exhibit  as- 
tounding bills  of  fare.  At  the  marriage  banquet  of 
Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  in  1243,  thirty  thousand 
dishes  were  served  up  ;^  and  in  the  following  cen- 
tury, at  the  installation  feast  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Au- 
gustin,  no  less  than  three  thousand  dishes  honored 
the  promotion  of  the  fortunate  ecclesiastic.'  The 
meals  were  still  nominally  only  two  a  day ;  but  this 
limitation  mattered  little,  when  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  was  devoted  to  these  two  meals.  Inter- 
meats  also  appear  to  have  been  introduced  during 
this  period.  These  were  delicate  and  light  dishes, 
served  up  at  the  intervals  of  the  meal,  intended 
probably  as  provocatives  to  the  more  substantial 
courses  that  followed.'  Wines  also,  as  they  were 
technically  called,  formed  a  sort  of  connecting  link 
between  the  two  daily  meals.  These  wines  were 
light  refections  of  fine  cakes  and  different  kinds  of 
wine,  that  were  taken  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  or 
upon  the  arrival  of  a  visitor,  but  more  especially  at 
bed-time.^  Cookery  had  now  also  increased  into 
a  most  complicated  and  artificial  system,  though  we 
are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  details  to 
speak  of  them  with  certainty.  Many  dishes  are 
now  mentioned  for  the  first  time,  composed  of  ma- 
terials sufficiently  heterogeneous  according  to  the 
present  taste,^  and  ao  excessively  seasoned  that  they 
were  said  to  be  «« burning  with  wildfire  ;**  while 
others,  that  were  requh*ed  to  please  the  eye  as  well 
as  the  palate,  were  gaily  painted,  and  turreted  with 
paper.  In  seasoning  these  inflammable  dainties, 
;he  cooks  made  abundant  use  of  ginger,  grein  de 
Paris,  cloves,  and  liquorice.  We  also  find  that  jel- 
lies, tarts,  and  rich  cakes  formed  a  copious  accom- 
paniment of  every  banquet.  The  wines  used  at 
this  period  were  either  compounded  or  pure :  of  the 
former  were  hippocras,  pigment,  and  claret;  the 
latter  were  chiefly  the  imported  wines  of  France, 
Spain,  Greece,  and  Syria.' 

A  style  of  life  such  as  this  required  vigorous 
digestion ;  and  out-door  sports,  accordingly,  were 
still  eagerly  followed  by  all  classes.  Fleet  steeds, 
high-soaring  hawks,  good^hounds,  and  bright  armor, 
still  occupied  the  cares  of  the  great  and  wealthy ; 
and  as  so  many  of  the  restrictions  in  hunting  had 
been  abolished,  that  seductive  sport  was  also  largely 
followed  by  the  commons.  The  priesthood  also 
continued  to  be  so  strongly  attached  to  «*vonerie," 
that,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  every  clergyman 
was  prohibited  from  keeping  a  dog  for  hunting  who 
had  not  a  benefice  of  die  annual  amount  of  10/; 

J  M.  Paris.  »  W.  Thorn.  »  Ryley*«  PlaciU  P»rl. 

*  Fiviisart.  ^  Stratt*s  Angel  Cjmnan.  >  Ibid. 
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hnve  been  stuffed  with  such  egregious  buffoonery 
that  they  cnn  only  be  likened  to  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  Punch  and  his  associateis.  Dancing  con- 
stituted an  indispensable  accomplishment  of  a  gal- 
lant knight,  and  generally  followed  the  banquet  and 
the  tournament. 

The  great  popular  exercise  of  this  period  was 
that  of  archery,  the  cultivation  of  which,  to  the 
exclusion  even  of  all  other  sports,  was  enjoined  by 
various  legislative  enactments  or  royal  ordinances. 
By  a  law  of  the  thirteenth  century,  every  person 
having  an  annual  income  of  more  than  one  hundred 
pence,  was  obliged  to  furnish  himself  with  a  ser- 
viceable bow  and  arrows.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  proclamation  was  made  that  all  persons  should 
practice  arclwry  on  the  holidays  during  the  hours 
not  occupied  by  divine  service  ;  and  the  games  of 
quoits,  hand-ball,  foot-ball,  stick-ball,  canibuca,  and 
cock-fighting,  were  at  the  same  time  strictly  pro- 
hibited. The  villages  were  furnished  with  pricks, 
butts,  and  rovers,  for  the  competition  of  the  people 
in  archery  ;  and  at  these  trials  of  skill,  in  later  times 
at  least,  as  appears  from  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII., 
no  man  was  allowed  to  shoot  at  a  mark  less  distant 
than  eleven  score  feet.*  But  it  would  seem,  not- 
withstanding the  surpassing  dexterity  of  the  English 
bowmen,  that  they  did  not  like  to  play  with  bows 
and  arrows  upon  compulsion — there  was  something 
too  grave  and  formal  in  the  sport  of  shooting  accord- 
ing to  the  statute — and,  when  it  could  be  safely 
done,  they  escaped  from  the  village  butts,  to  more 
spontaneous  and  stirring  amusements.  As  archery 
required  such  long  practice,  the  young  were  fur- 
nished with  bows  according  to  their  age  and  strength. 
Those  of  the  yeomen  for  real  service  were  required 
to  be  of  the  height  of  the  bearer.  The  arrows 
were  generally  a  yard  in  length,  notched  at  the 
extremity  to  fit  the  string,  and  fletched  with  the 
feathers  of  the  goose,  the  eagle,  and  sometimes  the 
peacock.  The  cross-bow  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  encouraged  in  England. 

The  mummings  and  roasqueradings,  which  were 
in  such  high  favor  with  the  great,  appear  to  have 
also  been  attractive  to  the  common  people.  Ed- 
ward III.,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  is  said  to 
have  issued  an  ordinance  against  vagrants  who  ex- 
hibited scandalous  masquerades  in  low  ale-houses, 

1  Slat  33  Ileo.  VIII.  c.  9. 


and  to  have  directed  that  such  persons  should  be 
whipped  out  of  London.  But  the  Feast  of  Fools, 
which  was  enacted  by  the  populace  at  large,  and 
which  was  the  most  singular  of  all  these  exhibitions, 
requires  a  more  particular  notice.  Its  celebration, 
which  took  place  at  Christmas,  somewhat  resem- 
bled the  Saturnalia  of  Ancient  Rome.  It  was  a 
season  of  universal  license  among  the  commonalty, 
in  which  all  orders  and  authorities  were  reversed  : 
the  churl  became  a  pope,  the  buffoon  a  cardinal, 
and  the  lowest  of  the  mob  were  converted  into 
priests  and  right  reverend  abbots.  In  this  wild 
merriment  they  took  possession  of  the  churches, 
and  parodied  every  part  of  the  sacred  service,  sing- 
ing masses  composed  of  obscene  songs,  and  preach- 
ing sermons  full  of  all  manner  of  lewdness  and  buf- 
foonery. Such,  especially  upon  the  continent,  was 
the  manner  in  which  this  sacred  festival  was  com- 
memorated ;  while  the  church,  in  the  pride  of  its 
power  and  security,  felt  no  alarm  whatever  at  these 
popular  ebullitions,  and  therefore  seldom  took  steps 
to  prevent  them.  In  England  the  Festival  of  Fools 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  attended  with  such 
wild  excesses  as  prevailed  in  the  continental  observ- 
ance of  it,  and  it  was  soon  put  down,  either  by  the 
authority  of  the  church  or. the  good  sense  of  the 
people.  A  part  of  it,  however,  long  survived,  undei 
the  designation  of  the  Dance  of  Fools.  This  ex 
hibition,  which  was  also  held  at  Christmas,  consistea 
of  a  set  of  drolleries  sufficiently  profane,  the'  actors 
who  figured  in  the  pageant  being  dressed,  in  all 
respects,  like  the  court-fool,  a  personage  who, 
as  he  occupied  the  highest  place  of  his  order,  be- 
came naturally  the  model  to  all  the  fools  of  Eng- 
land. 

From  this  root  also  sprang  the  Abbots  of  Unrea- 
son and  Lords  of  Misrule — a  class  of  personages 
that  will  fall  to  be  mentioned  under  a  later  period. 
We  shall,  however,  at  present,  notice  very  briefly 
the  institution  of  the  Boy-Bishop,  another  of  these 
fooleries,  which  appears  to  have  been  peculiar  to 
England,  and  to  have  been  known,  at  least,  so  early 
as  the  fourteenth  century.  In  this  ridiculous  farce, 
the  boys  belonging  to  the  choirs  of  the  collegiate 
churches,  on  the  arrival  of  the  feast  of  St.  Nicholas 
or  of  the  Holy  Innocents  (and  often  on  both  occa- 
sions), dressed  themselves  in  full  pontificals,  and 
obtained  possession  of  the  sacred  building,  while 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


HE  institutions  and 
>  the  social  condition  of 
England  had  both  be- 
gun before  the  close 
of  the  present  period 
distinctly  to  show  the 
rude  outline  of  the  pe- 
culiar form  and  char- 
acter into  which  they 
have  become  settled. 
The  system  impress- 
ed upon  the  country 
at  the  period  of  the 
Conquest  had  in  great 
part  passed  away,  and  a  new  order  of  things  had 
taken  its  place. 

The  government  was  now  no  longer  that  either 
of  the  king  alone,  as  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  in 
the  time  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  sons,  or  of  the 
king  and  the  barons  merely,  as  it  afterward  came 
to  be.  In  profession  and  design  at  least,  it  was, 
from  the  accession  of  Edward  I.,  a  government  of 
king,  lords,  and  commons,  as  it  still  is. 

Not  the  exact  constitution,  certainly,  but  yet  what 
we  may  call  the  principle  of  the  constitution,  of 
each  house  of  the  legislature  had  also  come  to  be 
nearly  the  same  as  it  is  at  present.  The  House 
of  Lords  now  consisted  of  the  greater  barons  only. 
The  custom  of  summoning  to  that  assembly  all  the 
immediate  tenants  of  the  crown,  if  it  ever  existed, 
had  certainly  become  obsolete  before  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  After  the  complete  estab- 
lishment of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  lesser  bar- 
ons were  undoubtedly  held  to  be  commoners,  as 
their  representatives,  the  great  body  of  the  landed 
gentry,  are  at  this  day.  If  it  could  be  clearly  shown 
that  it  ever  was  otherwise, — that  at  any  time  the 
entire  body  of  the  tenants  of  the  crown  sat  as  lords 
of  Parliament, — the  remarkable  concurrence  of  the 
date  from  which  it  is  on  all  hands  admitted  that  they 
did  so  no  longer  with  that  usually  assigned  to  the 
origin  of  the  House  of  Commons,  would  go  far  to 
make  it  probable  that  that  house  really  did  take  its 
beginning  at  the  period  in  question.  In  any  case, 
it  seems  likely  enough  that  the  lower  house  of  the 
Norman  parliament  may  have  been  originally  the 
house  of  the  lesser  barons,  whether  they  sat  in  it 
at  first  personally  or  by  representation.  All  that 
we  know  is,  that  from  the  time  at  least  when  all  the 
freeholders  in  each  county  were  associated  in  this 
matter  with  the  immediate  tenants  of  the  crown, 
the  House  of  Commons  was  a  representative 
body. 

From  this  time,  also,  as  we  have  said,  if  not  before, 
the  House  of  Lords  consisted  of  the  greater  barons 


only.  Fjrom  the  reigu  also  of  Heory  IH.  beroiMi  by 
tenure  ceased  to  be  the  only  descripUon  of  barona. 
There  is  an  instance  on  record  of  a  barony  beiiig 
created  by  writ, — ^that  is,  simply  by  the  king's  sum- 
mons to  Parliament, — in  the  year  1265,  the  49th  of 
that  king,  the  same  in  which  we  have  the  first  re- 
corded writs  to  the  sheriffs  for  the  election  of  county 
and  borough  representatives.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed, however,  that  this  mode  of  creating  baronies 
is  of  earlier  introduction.  Edward  III.  introduced 
another  mode  namely,  by  creation  in  parliament, 
or,  as  it  has  been  called,  by  statute,  although  it  has 
been  doubted  whether  the  consent  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons  was  actually  in  such  cases  either  given 
or  asked.  Finally,  the  usual  modern  form  of  crea- 
tion by  letters  patent  was  introduced  by  Richard  II., 
the  first  instance  of  a  barony  so  conferred  having 
been  in  1387,  the  tenth  year  of  that  king,  when 
Sir  John  de  Beauchamp  of  Holt  was  made  Baron 
Beauchamp  of  Kidderminster.  All  the  existing 
ranks  of  the  peerage,  also,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  viscount,  had  been  now  introduced.  The 
first  English  duke  was  the  Black  Prince,  who  was 
created  Duke  of  Cornwall,  in  1337,  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  father's  reign;  the  first  marquis  was 
Robert  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  was  created 
Marquis  of  Dublin  for  life,  by  Richard  II.  in  1386. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  by  which  the  compo- 
sition of  the  upper  house  of  parliament  at  this  peri- 
od was  distinguished  from  its  composition  in  modern 
tiroes  was  the  numerical  preponderance  of  the  spir- 
itual over  the  temporal  peers,  and  that  it  retained  in 
some  degree  till  the  abolition  of  the  old  reUgion  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Constitution,  on  the  whole,  may  now  be 
shortly  described  as  being  an  immature  or  imper- 
fectly established  system  of  liberty.  It  was  a  free 
constitution,  to  a  great  extent,  in  form  and  theory, 
but  with  much  of  the  spirit  and  substance  of  the 
old  despotism  still  remaining  in  its  practice.  To 
quote  the  words  of  a  distinguished  writer — **  Al- 
though the  restraining  hand  of  Parliament  was  con- 
tinually growing  more  effectual,  and  the  notions  of 
legal  right  acquiring  more  precision,  from  the  time 
of  Magna  Charta  to  the  civil  wars  under  Henry  VI., 
we  may  justly  say  that  the  general  tone  of  adminis- 
tration was  not  a  little  arbitrary.  The  whole  fabric 
of  English  liberty  rose  step  by  step,  through  much 
toil  and  many  sacrifices,  each  generation  adding 
some  new  security  to  the  work,  and  trusting  that 
posterity  would  perfect  the  labor  as  well  as  enjoy 
the  reward.  A  time,  perhaps,  was  even  then  fore- 
seen in  the  visions  of  generous  hope,  by  the  brave 
knights  of  Parliament,  and  by  the  sober  sages  of 
justice,  when  the  proudest  ministers  of  the  crown 
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would  recoil  from  those  barriers  which  were  then 
daily  pushed  aside  with  impunity."  ^ 

The  state  of  the  country  during  the  present 
period,  in  regard  to  security  and  order,  still  beto- 
kened considerable  barbarism,  both  of  manners  and 
of  institutions.  The  most  distinct  and  indisputable 
testimony  to  the  great  prevalence  of  rapine  and  vio- 
lence is  that  which  is  borne  by  some  of  the  acts 
passed  by  the  legislature  with  the  view  of  remedy- 
ing the  evil.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
has  been  shortly  noticed  in  a  former  chapter,  the 
Statute  of  Winchester,  passed  in  1285,  the  thir- 
teenth of  Edward  I.  The  preamble  of  this  statute 
begins  by  averring  that,  **  from  day  to  day,  robberies, 
murders,  burnings,  and  theft  be  more  often  used 
than  they  have  been  heretofore,''  a  statement  which 
may  at  least  be  taken  as  evidence  that  these  crimes 
were  very  frequent  at  the  time  when  the  statute 
was  enacted.  It  goes  on  to  recite  that,  owing  to 
the  partiality  of  jurors,  who  would  rather  suffer 
strangers  to  be  robbed  than  have  the  offenders  pun- 
ished when  they  were  of  the  same  county  with 
themselves,  great  difficulty  was  found  in  obtaining 
the  conviction  of  felons.  In  consequence,  it  is  or- 
dered, among  other  regulations,  that  the  hundred 
shall  be  answerable  for  robberies ;  that  in  all  walled 
towns  the  gates  shall  be  shut  from  sun-setting  until 
the  sun-rising ;  that  no  man  shall  lodge  during  the 
night  in  the  suburbs  of  towns  unless  his  host  will 
answer  for  him ;  and  that  every  stranger  found  in 
the  streets  from  sunset  to  sunrise  should  immedi- 
ately be  apprehended  by  the  watch.  This  is  the  pic- 
ture of  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  general  prev- 
alence of  crime  destroyed  at  once  all  feeling  of 
security  and  all  freedom  of  movement.  Every 
stranger  who  made  his  appearance  in  a  town,  we 
see,  was  treated  as  a  suspected  person ;  unless  he 
could  find  an  inhabitant  to  be  his  surety,  he  was  to 
be  at  once  either  thrust  forth  or  taken  into  custody. 
The  next  clause  of  the  Act  is  equally  illustrative 
if  the  insecurity  of  the  rural  districts,  and  especially 
of  the  public  roads.  It  directs  that  every  highway 
leading  from  one  market-town  to  another  shall  be 
cleared  for  two  hundred  feet  on  each  side  of  every 
ditch,  tree,  or  bush,  in  which  a  man  may  lurk  to  do 
hurt ;  and  if  a  park  be  near  a  highway,  it  is  ordered 
to  be  removed  to  the  same  distance,  or  at  least  to 
be  carefully  defended  by  a  wall  or  otherwise,  so  that 
it  may  not  serve  as  a  harbor  from  which  malefactors 
may  issue  forth  to  attack  the  traveler.  Finally,  it  is 
commanded  that  every  man  shall  provide  himself 
with  armor  according  to  his  station,  the  richest  with 
a  hauberk,  a  breastplate  of  iron,  a  sword,  a  knife, 
and  a  horse,  the  poorest  with  bows  and  arrows  at 
the  least,  that  when  offenders  resist  being  arrested, 
all  the  town  and  the  towns  near  may  follow  them 
with  hue  and  cry,  "and  so  hue  and  cry  shall  be 
made  from  town  to  town,  until  that  they  be  taken 
and  delivered  to  the  sheriff."  »*  This  last  provision," 
as  Mr.  Hallam  remarks,  "  indicates  that  the  robbers 
plundered  the  country  in  formidable  bands."  The 
old  Saxon  law  of  frank-pledpje,  it  may  bo  observed, 
was  kept  up,  in  form  at  least,  till  a  later  date  than 
I  Mvid:- Ag.s,  i.i.c:i:. 


this ;  there  is  a  statute  directing  the  mode  of  taking 
the  view  of  frank-pledge,  which  is  generally  assign- 
ed to  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  year  of  Edward 
II. ;'  but  that  ancient  system  had  probably,  long  ere 
now,  been  found  unsuitable  to  the  changed  circum- 
stances of  the  country.  Its  spirit,  also,  which  left 
the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  repression  of  crime 
in  a  great  measure  in  the  hands  of  the  people  them- 
selves, was  wholly  opposed  to  the  temper  of  the 
Norman  institutions  and  goTeromeiit,  w)Mi  tended 
to  concentrate  all  power  and  authority  in  the  crown, 
and  regarded  any  popular  interference  io  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  with  extreme  jealousy  and 
aversion.  The  contest  of  the  two  principles  is  tu 
be  discerned  in  various  passages  of  the  legislation  of 
the  present  period  on  matters  of  police.  It  may  be 
illustrated,  for  example,  l^  the.  history  of  the  county 
magistrates  called  justices  of  the  peace.  These 
were  originally  called  conservators  of  the  peace, 
and  were  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  freeholders 
till  the  accession  of  Edward  III.;  when,  in  the 
midst  of  the  revolution  that  placed  the  new  king 
upon  the  throne,  a  clause  was  introduced  into  an 
Act  of  Parliament,"  giving  the  right  of  appointing 
them  to  the  crown.  Their  authority  was  afterward 
gradually  enlarged  by  successive  statutes,  till  at  last, 
in  1360,'  they  were  invested  with  the  power  of 
trying  felonies ;  and  then,  instead  of  conservators, 
wardens,  or  keepers  of  the  peace,  •*  they  acquired," 
says  Blackstone,  "the  more  honorable  appellation 
of  justices."  It  appears,  however,  from  the  rolls  of 
parliament,  that,  ever  since  their  appointment  had 
been  assumed  by  the  crown,  they  had  been  the  ob- 
jects of  popular  odium,  and  every  act  or  royal  ordi- 
nance, by  which  their  powers  were  subsequently 
enlarged,  seems  to  have  excited  much  dissatisfaction 
and  remonstrance.  Meanwhile  the  state  of  the 
country  did  not  improve  under  the  new  system. 
The  preamble  of  an  ordinance  passed  in  1378  ^  gives 
us  the  following  remarkable  description  of  the  law- 
lessness and  violence  which  prevailed : — "  Our  sove- 
reign lord  the  king  hath  perceived,  as  well  by  many 
complaints  made  to  him  as  by  the  perfect  knowledge 
(that  is,  the  notoriety)  x>f  the  thing,  that  as  well 
divers  of  his  liege  people  in  sundry  parts  of  the 
realm,  as  also  the  people  of  Wales  in  the  county  of 
Hereford,  and  the  people  of  the  county  of  Chester, 
with  the  counties  adjoining  to  Chestershire,  some 
of  them  claiming  to  have  right  to  divers  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  other  possessions,  and  some  espying 
women  and  damsels  unmarried,  and  some  desiring 
to  make  maintenance  in  their  marches,  do  gather 
them  together  to  a  great  number  of  men  of  arm^ 
and  archers,  to  the  manner  of  war,  and  confederat<^ 
themselves  by  oath  and  other  confederacy,  not  hav- 
ing consideration  to  God,  nor  to  the  laws  of  holy 
church,  nor  of  the  land,  nor  of  right,  nor  justice,  but, 
refusing  and  setting  apart  all  process  of  the  law,  do 
ride  in  great  routs  in  divers  parts  of  England,  and 
take  possession  and  set  them  in  divers  manors,  landt<. 
and  other  possessions  of  their  own  authority,  and 

1  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  Record  Com.  edit.  i.  516. 

a  1  Edw.  Id.  It.  2,  c.  16.  >  By  tho  statute  34  Edw   III  e.  1 

*   Cui.yJ  Uic  -  U.c.i.  II.  si.  1,1'   0. 
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hold  the  same  long  with  force,  doing  many  manner 
npparelments  of  war ;  and  in  some  places  do  ravish 
women  and  damsels,  and  bring  them  into  strange 
countries,  where  please  them ;  and  in  some  places, 
lying  in  wait  with  such  routs,  do  beat  and  maim, 
murder  and  slay  the  people,  for  to  have  their  wives 
and  their  goods,  and  the  same  women  and  goods  re- 
tain to  their  own  use ;  and  some  time  take  the  king's 
liege  people  in  their  houses,  and  bring  and  hold  them 
as  prisoners,  and  at  the  last  put  them  to  fine  and  ran- 
som, as  it  were  in  a  land  of  war ;  and  some  time  come 
before  the  justices  in  their  sessions  in  such  guise  with 
great  force,  whereby  the  justices  be  afraid  and  not 
hardy  to  do  the  law ;  and  do  many  other  riots  and 
horrible  offences,  whereby  the  realm  in  divers  parts 
is  put  in  great  trouble,  to  the  great  mischief  and 
grievance  of  the  people,  and  the  hurt  of  the  king*s 
majesty,  and  against  the  king's  crown."  To  repress 
these  daring  outrages  power  was  now  given  to  the 
magistrates,  as  soon  as  they  were  credibly  certified 
of  any  such  **  assemblies,  routs,  or  ridings  of  offend- 
ers, baratours,  and  other  such  rioters ....  to  assert 
them  incontinent,  without  tarrying  for  indictments, 
or  other  process  of  the  law,  by  their  body,  and  es- 
pecially the  chieftains  and  leaders  of  such  routs, 
and  send  them  to  the  next  jail,  with  the  cause  of 
their  arrest  clearly  and  distinctly  put  in  writing, 
there  to  abide  in  prison  in  sure  keeping,  till  the 
coming  of  the  justices  into  the  country,  without 
being  delivered  in  the  mean  time  by  mainprise,  bail, 
or  in  other  manner.**  The  remedy  here  would 
seem  to  have  scarcely  gone  beyond  the  necessity  of 
the  case ;  but  the  dislike  that  was  entertained  to  the 
functionaries  intrusted  with  the  administration  of 
the  new  law  was  too  strong  for  even  the  sense  of 
that  necessity  to  overcome.  Next  year  we  find  the 
Commons  petitioning  against  it  as  "  a  horrible  griev- 
ous ordinance,  by  which  every  freeman  in  the  king- 
dom would  be  in  bondage  to  these  justices,  contrary 
to  the  great  charter,  and  to  many  statutes,  which 
forbid  any  man  to  be  taken  without  due  course 
of  law.*'  **  So  sensitive,'*  observes  Mr.  Hallam, 
»*  was  their  jealousy  of  arbitrary  imprisonment,  that 
they  preferred  enduring  riot  and  robbery  to  chas- 
tising them  by  any  means  that  might  afford  a  prece- 
dent to  oppression,  or  weaken  men's  reverence  for 
Magna  Charta.**  *  The  real  feeling,  however,  prob- 
ably was  an  aversion  to  the  magistrates  nominated 
by  the  crown.  In  consequence  of  this  petition  of 
the  Commons,  the  ordinance  was  **  utterly  repealed 
and  annulled.'" 

As  yet,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  tlie  government 
and  the  law  had  been  little  known  or  felt  in  their 
proper  character  of  the  great  protecting  powers  of 
society ;  the  notion  of  them  that  was  by  far  most 
familiar  to  men's  minds  was  that  of  mighty  engines 
of  oppression,  which,  indeed,  they  had  principally 
been.  Every  attempt  accordingly  to  arm  them  with 
additional  force  was  naturally  regarded  w^ith  much 
apprehension  and  jealousy.  It  was  not  merely  in 
the  hands  of  the  crown  that  the  law  was  turned  to 
purposes  of  tyranny  and  plunder.  It  is  especially 
deserving  of  notice,  that  at  this  time  it  was  actually 

1  Middle  Ages,  iii.  253.  :  By  the  2  Rich.  II.  st.  2,  c.  2. 


employed  as  one  of  their  most  common  hifitrnments 
by  spoliators  and  disturbers  of  hU  classes,  a»  if  such 
had  been  its  proper  use.  One  of  the  offences  ngainst 
which  statute  after  statute  was  passed,  wias  that 
called  maintenance ;  which  was  reidly  nolinng  else 
than  the  confederating  to  do  wrong,  not  by  the  de- 
fiance or  evasion,  but  through  the  aid  and  under  the 
direct  authority,  of  the  law.  "  Conapirators,"  says 
an  ordinance  of  the  thirty-third  of  Edward  I.,  »*be 
they  that  do  confeder,  or  bind  themsebes,  by  oalh, 
covenant,  or  other  alliance,  that  every  of  them  ahall 
aid  and  bear  the  other,  falsely  and  malicioosly  to 
indict  or  cause  to  indict,  or  falsely  to  move  or  main- 
tain pleas ;  and  also  such  as  cause  children  within 
age  to  appeal  men  of  felony,  whereby  they  are  im- 
prisoned and  sore  grieved ;  and  such  as  retain  men 
in  the  country  with  liveries  or  fees  for  to  maintain 
their  malicious  enterprises."  That  aH  these  de- 
scriptions of  conspiracy  were  pursued  systematically 
and  on  a  great  scale,  the  language  of  other  statutes 
sufficiently  attests.  Thus,  in  the  4  Edw.  III.  c.  2, 
it  is  affirmed,  that  **  divers  people  of  the  realm,  as 
well  great  men  as  other,  have  made  alliances,  con- 
federacies, and  conspiracies,  to  maintain  parties, 
pleas,  and  quarrels,  whereby  divers  have  been 
wrongfully  disinherited,  and  some  ransomed  and 
destroyed,  and  some,  for  fear  to  be  maimed  and 
beaten,  durst  not  sue  for  their  right  nor  complain, 
nor  the  jurors  of  inquests  give  their  verdicts,  to  the 
great  huit  of  the  people,  and  slander  of  the  law  and 
common  right."  In  many  cases,  these  confederated 
ruffians  were  openly  protected  by  some  powerful 
baron,  whose  livery  they  wore.  "We  be  inform- 
ed," says  the  20  Edw.  III.  c.  5,  "  that  many  bearers 
and  raaintainers  of  quarrels  and  parties  in  the  coun- 
try be  maintained  and  borne  by  lords,  whereby  they 
be  more  encouraged  to  offend,  and  by  procurement, 
covine  (covenant),  and  maintenance  of  such  bearers 
in  the  country,  many  people  be  disinherited,  and 
some  delayed  and  distm'bed  of  their  rights  and  some 
not  guilty  convict  and  condemned,  or  otherwise  op- 
pressed, in  the  undoing  of  their  estate,  and  in  the 
notorious  destruction  of  our  people."  Some  of  the 
modes  in  which  this  system  of  confederation  was 
carried  on  are  more  precisely  explained  in  the  1 
Rich.  II.  c.  7,  where  it  is  asserted  that  "  divers  peo- 
ple of  small  revenue  of  land,  rent,  or  other  posses- 
sions, do  make  great  retinue  of  people,  as  well  of 
esquires  as  of  other,  in  many  parts  of  the  realm, 
giving  to  them  hats  and  other  liveries,  of  one  suit  by 
year,  taking  of  them  the  value  of  the  same  livery,  or 
percase  the  double  value,  by  such  covenant  and  as- 
surance, that  every  of  them  shall  maintain  other  in 
aU  quarrels,  be  they  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  to 
tlie  great  mischief  and  oppression  of  the  people  ;" 
and  in  c.  9,  which  records  the  complaints  made  to 
the  king,  *»  that  many  people,  as  well  great  as  small, 
having  right  and  ti'ue  title,  as  well  to  lends,  tene- 
ments, and  rents,  as  in  other  personal  actions,  he 
wrongfully  delayed  of  their  right  and  actions,  by 
means  that  the  occupiers  or  defendants,  to  be  main- 
tained and  sustained  in  their  wrong,  do  commonly 
make  gifts  and  feoffments  of  their  lands  and  tene- 
ments which  be  in  debate,  and  of  their  other  goods 
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aud  chattels,  to  lords  and  other  great  men  of  the 
realm,  against  whom,  the  said  pursaauts,  for  great 
lueoace  that  is  made  to  them,  cannot  nor  dare  not 
make  their  pursuits ;  and  that,  on  the  other  part, 
oftentimea  many  people  do  disseize  other  of  their 
tenements,  and  anon,  after  the  disseizin  done,  thej 
make  divers  alienations  and  feoffments,  sometimes 
to  lords  aud  great  men  of  the  realm  to  have  main- 
tenance, and  sometimes  to  many  persons  of  whose 
names  the  disseizees  can  have  no  knowledge,  to  the 
intent  to  defer  and  delay  by  such  frauds  the  said 
disseizees,  and  the  other  demandants  and  their 
heirs,  of  their  recovery,  to  the  great  hindrance  and 
oppression  of  the  people/*  But  many  of  these  re- 
tainers of  the  great  lords  were  accustomed  to  follow 
still  more  daring  courses.  In  1349  (the  22d  of  Ed- 
ward III.),  the  rolls  of  parhameot  record  the 
prayer  of  the  Commons,  that  **  whereas  it  is  noto- 
rious how  robbers  and  malefactors  infest  the  coun- 
try, the  king  would  charge  the  great  men  of  the 
land,  that  none  such  be  maintained  by  them,  privily 
or  openly,  but  that  they  lend  assistance  to  arrest 
and  take  such  ill-doers."  **  Highway  robbery,"  ob- 
serves Mr.  Hallam,  **  was,  from  the  earliest  times,  a 
sort  of  national  crime.  Capital  punishments,  though 
very  frequent,  made  little  impression  on  a  bold  and 
licentious  crew,  who  had,  at  least,  the  sympathy  of 
those  who  had  nothing  to  lose  on  their  side,  and 
flattering  prospects  of  impunity.  We  know  how 
long  the  outlaws  of  Sherwood  lived  in  tradition  ; — 
men,  who,  like  some  of  their  betters,  have  been 
permitted  to  redeem,  by  a  few  acts  of  generosity, 
the  just  ignominy  of  extensive  crimes.  These,  in- 
deed, were  the  heroes  of  vulgar  applause ;  but  when 
such  a  judge  as  Sir  John  Fortescue  could  exult  that 
more  Englishmen  were  hanged  for  robbery  in  one 
year  than  French  in  seven,  and  that  Mf  an  English- 
man be  poor,  and  see  another  having  riches,  which 
may  be  taken  from  him  by  might,  he  will  not  spare 
to  do  so,*  it  may  be  perceived  how  thoroughly  these 
sentiments  had  pervaded  the  public  mind."  ^ 

It  is  the  remark  of  another  modern  writer,  that 
the  number  of  old  statutes  against  going  armed  and 
wearing  liveries,  are  a  proof  that  the  people  of  this 
country  were  formerly  much  more  irascible  and 
vindictive  than  they  are  at  present;  and  that  the 
law-books  also  show  that  many  crimes  were  then 
prevalent  of  which  we  now  hardly  ever  hear.  He 
particularly  mentions  maiming  and  mutilation,  the 
obtaining  of  deeds  by  violence  or  duresse,  and  the 
various  abuses  of  the  powers  of  the  law  which  have 
been  already  adverted  to.  ^'  Notwithstanding  the 
general  inclination  to  decry  eveiything  modern,  I 
cannot  but  imagine,"  he  very  sensibly  concludes, 
'*  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  are,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  infinitely  more  virtuous  than 
they  were  in  the  thirteenth ;  and  that  the  improve- 
ments of  the  mind  and  regard  for  social  duties  have 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  improvements  by  learn, 
ing  and  commerce ;  nor  have  I  any  doubt  but  that, 
if  anything  like  a  regulai*  government  continues  in 
this  island,  succeeding  ages  will  not  only  be  more 
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refined^  and  polished,  but  consist  of  still  more  de- 
serving members  of  society."  ^ 

A  great  social  revolution  was  gradually  ejected  in 
England,  in  the  course  of  the  present  period,  by  the 
general  transformation  of  the  villains  into  freemen. 
The  subject  is  one,  in  some  parts  of  it,  of  much 
obscurity,  and  the  few  facts  upon  which  we  have  to 
proceed  in  considering  it  leave  us  to  form  most  of 
our  conclusions  from  theory  and  conjecture.  Mr. 
Hallam  has  advanced  the  opinion  that  there  was 
really  no  difference  between  the  conditions  of  the 
villain  in  gross  and  the  villain  regardant,  and  that 
the  distinction  between  them  was  merely  formal  or 
technical,  affecting  only  the  mode  of  pleading.  He 
also  adopts  the  notion  that  tenants  in  villenage  have 
been  inaccurately  confounded  with  villains,  and  that 
these  two  classes  were  altogether  distinct.^  We 
confess  we  strongly  doubt  the  correctness  of  both 
the  one  and  the  other  of  these  positions,  i  We  con- 
ceive the  distinction  between  the  villain  regardant 
and  the  villain  in  gross  to  have  been  of  the  most 
material  character,  and  the  tenant  in  villenage  to 
have  been  merely  the  villain  regardant  under  a  new 
name.  Notwithstanding  some  expressions  in  the 
law-books  of  dubious  import,  w^e  cannot  account 
otherwise  than  upon  this  supposition  for  the  general 
course,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  of  the  history  of  the 
ancient  villenage,  and  more  especially  for  the  facts 
that  are  now  to  be  mentioned. 

The  villain  regardant  appears  to  have  been  really 
a  tenant  of  his  lord,  though  holding  both  by  base 
and  uncertain  services ;  and  his  lord,  whatever  other 
rights  he  might  have  over  him,  had  no  power,  we 
apprehend,  to  dispossess  him  of  his  tenure  so  long 
as  he  performed  the  services  required  of  him.  If 
he  was  said  by  the  law  to  be  a  tenant  at  the  will  of 
his  lord,  that  expression,  apparently,  was  conform- 
able merely  to  the  original  theory  of  his  condition. 
In  one  sense,  a  tenant  bound  to  uncertain  services 
might  really,  be  considered  as  sitting  at  will ;  for 
his  lord,  in  order  to  turn  him  out,  had  only  to  de- 
mand from  him  such  services  as  he  would  rather 
resign  his  holding  than  render.  But  this  purely 
arbitrary  power,  although  it  might  remain  unlimited 
in  the  legal  expression,  would  soon  come  to  be  re- 
strained in  its  actual  exercise  within  certain  well 
understood  bounds ;  and  in  this,  as  in  other  respects, 
the  will  of  the  lord  would,  in  point  of  fact,  mean 
only  his  will  exercised  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  manor.  If  it  had  ever  been  otherwise,  the 
complete  establishment  of  this  understanding  would 
be  the  first  step  taken  in  the  improvement  of  the 
villain^s  condition.  The  next  would  be  the  confine- 
ment of  his  services,  not  only  within  certain  cus- 
tomary limits  in  regard  to  tlieir  general  description 
or  character,  but  yet  more  strictly  to  a  clearly  de- 
fined amount,  which  would  have  nearly  all  the  pre- 
cision of  a  money  payment,  and  would  soon  come 
to  be  exacted  with  as  little  either  of  excess  or  of 
abatement  as  is  usual  in  the  case  of  a  modern  rent. 
The  practice  of  entering  the  amount  of  service 
upon  the  roll  of  the  court-baron  would  naturally  fol- 
low, which  would  at  once  give  to  tenure  by  villenage 
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all  the  stability  and  indepi^Ddeftce  of  anj  other  kind 
of  tenure.  MeaawhUe  the  condition  of  the  tenant 
yF»a  improving  in  another  way  with  Ae  rise  in  the 
▼altte  of  land ;  and  this  change  in  his  circnmBtaneet 
would  gradually  raise  him,  in  many  instances,  abore 
the  personal  performance  of  whatever  there  was 
degrading  in  the  services  he  owed  to  his  lord ;  he 
would  perform  his  services  by  a  hired  substitute ; 
until  at  length  it  would  be  found  for  the  interest  of 
both  parties  that  they  should  be  commuted  for  a 
fixed  money-rent.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  same  progressive  movement  of  society 
which  brought  about  this  change  would  also  natu- 
rally and  inevitably  elevate  the  villain  in  other  res- 
pects above  whatever  was  base  or  servile  in  his 
original  condition— above  the  practical  operation, 
more  especially,  of  every  old  figment  of  the  law 
which  made  him  in  any  sense  the  property  of  his 
lord,  or  gave  the  latter  any  rights  over  him  incon- 
sistent with  the  new  position  to  which  he  had  ad- 
vanced. This  was  a  result  which  no  mere  law 
could  resist.  The  villain,  having  thus  acquired  the 
free  disposal  of  his  person  and  property,  would  be  a 
villain  no  longer  in  anything  but  in  name  ;  even  that 
would  be  changed,  and  he  would  be  called,  not  a 
villain,  but  a  tenant  in  vtUenage.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  other  account  can  be  given  of  the 
origin  of  tenure  in  villenage  but  this.  It  has  been 
said  that  freemen  might  hold  land  by  villain  tenure ; 
and  we  may  be  certain  that  after  that  mode  of  ten- 
ure began  to  outgrow  its  original  servile  character 
in  the  manner  that  has  been  explained,  persons 
who  had  not  been  born  villains  would  not  be  scared 
by  its  mere  name  from  the  acquisition  of  estates 
under  it  by  purchase  or  otherwise.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  what  are  now  called  copyhold  es- 
tates are  the  same  estates  that  were  formerly  said 
to  be  held  by  villain  tenure.  In  fact,  according  to 
the  view  that  has  been  given,  there  is  no  diflference 
between  the  present  tenure  by  copyhold  and  the 
iincient  tenure  by  villenage,  excepting  merely  that 
in  the  former,  as  it  now  exists,  we  have  the  com- 
pletion of  the  process  of  gradual  change  which,  as 
we  have  shown,  was  in  all  probability  going  on  from 
the  earliest  stage  in  the  history  of  the  latter.  A 
copyhold  estate  is  now,  for  all  practical  purposes,  as 
much  a  property  as  a  freehold  estate ;  but  its  legal 
incidents,  though  reduced'  to  mere  formalities  or 
fictions,  are  still  very  expressively  significant  of  its 
true  origin.  The  mode  of  alienating  a  copyhold,  for 
instance,  still  is  for  the  copyholder  first  to  make  a 
surrender  of  his  land  into  the  hands  of  his  lord,  who 
thereupon  admits  the  purchaser  as  his  tenant ;  and 
the  new  tenant,  like  his  predecessor,  is  still  afilirmed 
to  hold  the  land  "  at  the  will  of  the  lord."  The 
teiAnts  in  villenage  appear  to  have  been  making 
nrogress  in  throwing  off  the  original  servile  or  nom- 
inally precarious  character  of  their  tenure,  at  least 
from  the  commencement  of  the  present  period,  and 
in  the  course  of  it  they  no  doubt  effected  a  consider- 
iible  advance  in  substantial  stability  and  independ- 
t)nco  ;  but  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  as  well  as  the 
letter  of  the  law,  probably  continued  to  be  adverse 
CO  their  pretensions  down  to  its  close.     It  is  said  to 


have  been  not  till  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  that  die 
judges  expressly  declared  the  right  of  thto  cop>'- 
holder  to  bring  his  action  of  trespass  against  the 
lord  for  dispossession. 

While  the  viflain  regardant  was  thus  rising  into 
the  copyhold  proprietor,  the  villain  in  gross  was 
also  undergoing  a  corresponding  transformation,  and 
becoming  a  free  laborer.  We  have  not  much  evi- 
dence of  the  manner  fn  Which  this  change'  was 
eflfected,  but  the  roost  distmct  intimations  of  its  hav- 
ing, to  a  large  extent,  taken  place  in  the  course  of 
the  thirteenth,  and  more  especially  in  that  of  ifae 
fourteenth  century.  Some  of  them  were  no  doubt 
emancipated  by  their  masters;  the  liberation  of 
their  slaves  is  said  to  have  been  an  act  of  piety  to 
which  persons  on  their  death-bed  used  to  be  strongly 
urged  by  the  clergy ;  but  the  majority  of  the  villains 
in  gross  appear  to  have  shaken  ofif  the  fetters  of 
their  thnddom  by  their  own  act, — m  other  words, 
by  eflfecting  their  escape  from  the  power  of  those 
who  held  them  in  bondage.  The  law,  as  we  hare 
already  had  occasion  to  notice,  held  a  villain  to  be 
free  after  a  residence  in  any  walled  town  for  a  year 
and  a  day.  This  provision,  (here  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, was  the  means  of  enabling  many  villains  to 
acquire  their  liberty.  But  many  more  seem  to 
have  merely  fled  to  another  part  of  the  country,  the 
distance  of  which  placed  them  out  of  the  reach  of 
their  masters.  What  is  certain,  at  aD  events,  is, 
that  by  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  a  large 
body  of  free  laborers  had  grown  up  in  England. 
The  most  distinct  evidence  to  that  fact  is  afforded 
by  the  famous  ordinance,  commonly  called  the  Stat- 
ute of  Laborers,  passed  in  1349  (the  23d  of  Edward 
III.),  which  proceeds  upon  the  averment  that  be- 
cause a  great  part  of  the  people,  and  especially  of 
workmen  and  servants,  had  lately  died  of  the  pes- 
tilence, **  many,  seoing  the  necessity  of  masters,  and 
great  scarcity  of  servants,  will  not  serve  unless  they 
may  receive  excessive  wages,  and  some  rather  will- 
ing to  beg  in  idleness  than  by  labor  to  get  their 
living.*'  Those  whom  the  statute  binds  to  serve 
when  required  at  certain  specified  rates  of  wages 
are  afterward  thus  described  : — "  Every  man  and 
woman  of  our  realm  of  England,  of  what  condition 
he  be,  free  or  bond,  able  in  body,  and  within  the 
age  of  threescore  years,  not  living  in  merchandise, 
nor  exercising  any  craft,  nor  having  of  his  own 
whereof  he  may  live,  nor  proper  land  about  whose 
tillage  he  may  himself  occupy,  and  not  serving  any 
other.*'  From  the  rest  of  the  ordinance  and  the 
statute  by  which  it  was  followed  up  two  years  after- 
ward (the  25  Edw.  III.  st.  2),  it  appears  that  this 
class  of  laborers  who  were  not  bondsmen  included 
carters,  ploughmen,  drivers  of  the  plough,  shep- 
herds, swineherds,  deyes,  reapers,  mowers,  thresh- 
ers, and  other  laborers  in  husbandry;  carpenters, 
masons,  tilers,  "  and  other  workmen  of  houses ;" 
plasterers,  "and  other  workers  of  mud-walls;"  cord- 
wainers  and  shoemakers;  goldsmiths,  sadlers,  horse- 
smiths,  spurriers,  tanners,  curriers,  tawers  of  leather, 
tailors,  and  others.  So  that  in  every  branch  of  in- 
dustry, whether  can-ied  on  in  town  or  in  country, 
there  would  appear  by  this  time  to  have  been  nnm- 
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bers  of  working  people  who  were  not  io  a  state  of 

Tilienage. 

A  sutute  passed  in  1377  (the  1st  Rich.  11.  e.  6) 
affords  ns  some  information  as  to  the  courses  taken 
both  by  Tillains  in  gross  and  rilbuns  regardant  in  the 
great  struggle  to  effect  their  emancipation,  in  which 
they  were  now  engaged.  The  Act  professes  to  be 
passed  **  at  the  grievous  complaint  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons  of  the  realm,  as  well  men  of  holy  church 
as  other,  made  in  the  Parliament,  of  that  that  in 
many  seigniories  and  parts  of  the  realm  of  England, 
the  villains  and  land  tenants  in  villenage,  who  owe 
services  and  customs  to  their  said  lords,  have  bow 
late  withdrawn,  and  do  daily  withdraw  their  ser- 
vices and  customs  due  to  their  said  lords,  by  com- 
fort and  procurement  of  other  their  counselors, 
maintainors,  and  abettors  in  the  country,  which 
hath  taken  hire  and  profit  of  the  said  villains  and 
land  tenants,  by  color  of  certain  exemplifications 
made  out  of  the  book  of  Domesday,  and,  by  their 
evil  interpretations  of  the  same,  they  aflirm  them 
to  be  quite  and  utterly  discharged  of  all  manner 
servage,  due  as  well  of  their  body  as  of  their  said 
tenures,  and  will  not  suffer  any  distress  or  other 
justice  to  be  made  upon  them ;  but  do  menace  the 
ministers  of  their  lords  of  life  and  member,  and, 
which  more  is,  gather  themselves  together  in  great 
routs,  and  agree  by  such  confederacy  that  every 
one  shall  aid  other  to  resist  their  lords  with  strong 
hand ;  and  much  other  harm  they  do,  etc.*'  Here 
we  have  apparently  the  villains  in  gross  and  the  vil- 
lains regardant  (for  such  we  take  to  be  the  meaning 
of  the  expression,  *^  the  villains  and  land  tenants  in 
villenage")  associating  together  to  resist,  partly  by 
an  appeal  to  the  law,  partly  by  force,  the  claims  of 
their  lords  to  the  services  due  "of  their  bodies" 
by  the  former,  and  *»  of  their  tenures"  by  the  latter. 
Differently  situated  as  they  were  in  some  respects, 
they  wisely  felt  that  their  cause  for  the  present  was 
the  same. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  was  one  of  the  demands 
made  by  the  insurgents  in  the  rebellion  of  13B1, 
which  proves  that  the  class  of  villains  in  gross  was 
by  no  means  then  extinct.     This  great  popular  out- 


break was  probably  little  favorable  in  its  immediate 
consequeDces  to  the  condition  of  these  unhappy 
persons.  As  soon  as  it  was  suppressed,  the  king  is 
represented  as  addressing  the  villains  of  Essex  in 
terms  manifesting  a  sufficient  determination  that 
they  should  derive  no  benefit  from  their  baffled  at 
tempt.  *•  Rustics  ye  have  been  and  are,**  he  toM 
them,  according  to  Walsingham,  **  and  in  bondage 
shall  ye  remain,  not  such  as  ye  have  heretofore 
known,  but  in  a  condition  incomparably  more  vile/* 
Various  severe  laws  affecting  the  poorer  classes 
were  also  passed  in  the  course  of  the  following  ten 
or  tweWe  years.  Among  others,  by  the  statute  V2 
Rich.  II.  c.  3,  it  was  ordained  that «« no  servant  nor 
laborer,  be  he  man  or  woman,  shall  depart  at  the 
end  of  his  term  out  of  the  hundred  where  he  is 
dwelling  to  serve  or  dwell  elsewhere,  or  by  color 
to  go  from  thence  in  pilgrimage,  unless  he  bring  a 
letter  patent  containing  the  cause  of  his  going,  and 
the  time  of  his  retnm,  if  he  ought  to  return,  under 
the  king's  seal;"  and,  by  chap.  5,  that  all  persons 
who  had  been  employed  in  any  labor  or  service  of 
husbandry  till  the  age  of  twelve,  should  from  thence- 
forth abide  at  the  same  labor,  and  be  incapable  of 
being  put  to  any  mystery  or  handicraft.  The  Com- 
mons, a  few  years  afterward,  even  went  the  length 
of  petitioning  (though  their  demands  were  negatived 
by  the  king)  that  the  old  law  which  protected  vil- 
lains after  a  residence  of  a  year  and  a  day,  in  towns, 
should  be  repealed ;  and  that,  "  for  the  honor  of 
all  the  freemen  in  the  kingdom,"  villains  might  not 
be  allowed  to  put  their  children  to  school,  in  order 
to  advance  them  by  the  church.  But  these  anxious 
endeavors  to  keep  down  the  people  testify  how 
greatly  their  fears  had  been  excited ;  and  the  snlu- 
tflry  impression  thus  made  upon  them,  of  the  for- 
midable character  of  the  popular  strength,  could 
not  fail,  ere  long,  to  operate  to  the  advantage  of  tho 
portion  of  the  community  that  had  been  hitherto  so 
much  despised  and  oppressed.  From  this  time 
little  mention  is  made  of  villenage ;  no  efforts  ap- 
pear to  have  been  interposed  by  the  law  to  retard 
its  decay  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  steadily  and  some- 
what rapidly  moved  on  toward  its  entire  extinction. 


END  OF  VOLUME  THE  FIRST. 
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graphic  Maps,  and  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.  4to.  6() 
cents. 

UPHAM'S  ELEMENTSOFMENTAL  PHILOSOPHY  : 

Embracing  the  two  Departments  of  the  Intellect  and  the  Sensi- 
bilities.   3  vols.  13mo,  Sheep  extra.    S2  50. 
The  same  Work,  Abridged.    I3mo,  Sheep  extra.    $1  35. 
SCHMUCKERS  PSYCHOLOGY; 

Or,  Elements  of  a  new  System  of  Mental  Philosophy,  on  the 
Bjkik  of  Conscioanness  snd  Common  Sense.  Designed  for  Col- 
leges and  Acadouiiea.     TJoiU,  Mushu.     $1  t<.. 


HARPER'S  NEW  MISCELLANY 

OF 
"  Books  thai  h«T«  ma  mm  and  tneattmg  in  tiiam.* 

In  12mo,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  gilt. 
Pirko  nty  OemtB  m  Toliime. 

It  embracee  a  charaeter  of  books  so  divernfied  in  sabject  and  em  remarkable  for  intrinsic  excel- 
lence, that  nothing  can  check  the  spread  of  its  popolarity  when  once  fiurly  introduced  to  the  public. 
In  short,  this  series  is  destined  to  supply  a  higher  ran^o  of  literature  than  has  yet  been  introduced 
into  our  libraries,  in  a  compact  and  cheap  ibrm,  for  it  is  offered  very  low  ;  oklt  Fifty  Csnts  per 
Volume  for  am  Eumamt  Book  ready  for  the  Library  Shelves. — New  York  Expres: 

L,  n.— ProC  Whewell'B  Elements  of  morality  and  Polity. 

Dr.  Whewell's  work  oosht  to  be  read,  bocaoaa  it  can  not  be  read  witboui  advanla«;e :  the  age  reqoirei  each  boufta.— 
London  Athemgum, 

m.— Dendy's  Fhttoflophy  of  Hysteiy. 

It  is  no  imall  tribate  to  Mr.  Dendy  to  aaj,  that,  thuui^b  he  foUowe  m  the  wake  of  such  a  pioneer  aa  Scett,  he  haa  added 
new  charms  k>  this  abeorbinf  and  ioterestiog  theme.  The  work  aurpriaad  ua  aa  iitite  by  ita  ability,  and  we  are  sure  that 
ail  daaaee  of  readers  will  bo  pleased  with  it.— LeawetUs  JwrnaL 

IV.— Holmes's  Life  aiid  Letters  of  Oozart 

There  is  each  a  charm  in  this  narrative,  that  the  lorara  of  good  biogrmpfay  can  not  hear  of  it  too  anon.  We  can  not 
conceive  a  more  fascinating  story  nf  genius.  To  a  stylo  which  would  alone  have  safficed  to  the  production  of  an  intereet* 
ing  and  striking  narrative,  Mr.  liolmee  unites  a  depth  of  knowledge  and  musical  appreciation  very  rare  and  remarkable 
We  thank  him  cordially  for  a  moat  pleasing  addition  to  our  standard  biograptueal  literatare. — Esami»er. 

v.— Dick's  Practical  Astronomer. 

The  nnau  of  the  distinguished  author  of  this  vrork  ta  a  suffirient  paasport  to  public  favor  and  a  sure  guarautee  to  ita 
sterling  value,  and  thoaa  who  have  read  Dr.  Dick'a  fMraer  works  will  need  no  recommendation  of  this  book  by  us.— fVai- 


VL,  vn.— nackenzle's  Lift  of  Paul  Jones. 

A  work  which  will  stand  the  teat  of  contemporaneous  and  future  criticism,  and  will  hereafler  be  recognized  a«  a  traa 
and  reliable  biography  of  one  whoae  name  will  live  as  long  as  the  annala  of  our  national  history  exist.— Co/asiMaa. 

Vm.— Parrot's  Ascent  of  Bonnt  Ararat 

This  book  we  deem  inferior  to  no  book  of  travels  ever  written.  It  haa  all  the  interest  of  perfect  norelty,  and  ia,  in  tinth, 
one  uf  the  most  delightful  works  that  can  be  found  any  where,  or  by  any  author.— /Veis  York  Egfrttt. 

K.— Remarkable  Criminal  Trials  of  Bavaria. 

This  work  abounds  with  singular  cases  of  criminal  jurispmUence  in  Bavaria  of  the  moot  astounding  and  thrilling  inter» 
est,  the  deuils  of  which  are  of  remarkable  character,  and  differ  essenluJiy  from  thaee  hitherto  familiar  to  the  public  in 
Kngland  or  this  country.  Tbey  are  fully  equal  in  their  abeorbing  interest  to  any  thing  in  tne  famous  **  Causea  Celebres** 
of  France.— True  ^mt. 

Z.,  XL— Darwin's  Voyage  of  a  Natnrallst  ronnd  the  World. 

a  work  of  the  utmost  importance  and  the  highest  utility ;  no  better  or  more  uaoful  book  haa  been  pnbbsbed  tor  a  kmf 
time. — New  York  Courier  aad  Enquiror. 

Xn.— KiB.  Famham's  Life  In  Prairie  Land. 

**This  work  preseota  a  vivid  and  striking  picture  of  domestic  life  in  the  vast  and  fertile  prainaa,  including  many  per* 
sooal  and  interesting  incidents,  local  akatches,  Ac." 

Xm.— Barrow's  Arctic  Voyages. 

Comprising  Disrovei^  and  Reeearch  within  the  Arctic  Regions,  from  the  Year  1818  to  the  Preeent  Time,  &c  Ar- 
ranged from  the  Official  Narratives,  with  occasional  remarks.     Illustrated  with  Mapa,  &c 

XIV.— Somervllle  on  the  Physical  Sciences. 

The  style  of  this  astonishing  production  iaso  clear  and  unaflTected,  and  conveya  ao  great  a  mass  of  profound  knowledgt 
that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  youth.— Quorfer/y  Review. 

XV.— The  BlUe,  the  Koran,  and  the  Talmnd ; 

Or,  Biblical  Legends  of  the  Mussulmans.  Compiled  from  Arabic  Sources,  and  compared  with  Jewish  Traditions,  br 
Dr.  G.  Weil.    Translated  from  the  German,  with  occasional  Notea. 


XVL— Bell's  Life  of  Canning. 


*'  The  illustrious  fame  of  this  great  Parliamentary  orator  will  cause  this  very  admirable  Biography  by  Bell,  the  authoi 
of '  lAvet  of  the  PoeU^^  &c.,  to  be  very  generally  sought  after.  The  public  career  of  Canning,  one  of  the  most  remark^le 
British  statesmen  of  modern  times,  neceasarily  derives  strong  attraction  from  ita  connection  with  the  political  intereata 
of  this  country." 

XVn.— Taylor's  Modem  British  Plntarch. 

One  of  Dr.  Taylor's  best  prodnctiona.    Thia  work  coouins  more  than  threa  dozen  qpiritadly-written  hiofimphies  of 
men  who  have  achieved  fame  for  themselves,  and  reflected  glory  on  their  country. 

XVm.— Keppel's  Expedition  to  Borneo. 

The  Expedition  to  Borneo  of  II.  M.  S  Dido,  for  the  suppression  of  Piracy ;  with  Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  Jamea 
Brooke,  Esq.,  of  Sarawak,  now  Agent  (or  the  British  Government  in  Borneo. 

XIX.— Schiller's  Thirty  Tears'  War. 

Schiller  undoubtedly  ranks  as  the  greatest  genius  of  Germany.    Equally  celebrated  aa  a  pott,  philoaopher,  and  biito 
rian,  he  euayed  every  species  of  literary  composition,  and  excelled  in  all. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  WORKS  FOR  SCHOOLS, 

RECENTLY    PUBLISHED   BY 

I. 
TBa  8B8T  AND  CBaAPUST   SOBOOZ.  OBOOBAPBT. 

A  NEW  AND  THOROUGHLY  REVISED  EDITION  OF 

MORSE'S    SCHOOL    GEOGRAPHY, 

CMBCLLISHRD   BY   IVK4RLY 

ONE    HUNDRED    AND    FIFTT   ELEGANT    ENaRAVINGS, 

AND    OVER 

rXPT?  BBAVTZrVXi  MAPS  XK  OOX.OB8. 
Prico  Pifty  Oenta. 


The  triumphant  saocets  which  hU  attrnded  Mr.  Miine^a  vala- 
able  System  of  Geography  in  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact,  that 
withiD  ihe  brief  intenral  of  its  first  publication,  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  copies  hiTe  been  dtspiaied  of.  Although  piirta- 
b!«  in  form,  it  will  be  found  to  combine  all  the  great  requisites  of 
iwpular  instruction— exceedingly  beautiful  in  its  picton*l  embel- 
lishraent,  and  succinct,  yet  comprehensive  in  its  descnptiuns, 
Mrhile  CD  the  same  page  are  exhibited  at  one  view  the  colored  map 
and  the  accompanying  text:  a  feature  which  must  impart  to  this 
work  preference  over  nil  produclionti  of  its  class. 

The  leading  oharactenstics  of  Mone's  School  Geography  are 
the  following : 

I.  Tbe  ArrangemeiU  is  such  that  the  Map,  Queflttnns  on  the 
Map,  and  Description  of  each  country,  are  on  the  same  puge,  or 
on  pages  directly  opposite,  enabling  the  pupil  to  refer  with  facil- 
ity to  either. 

a.  The  Maps  are  more  mtmerous,  and  generally  on  a  iargtr 
scais,  than  in  any  other  School  Geography. 


3.  The  Exercisss  on  the  Map  are  so  framed  as  to  present  a  con- 
nected view  nf  the  s(reat  features  of  each  connrry. 

4.  The  Inscriptions  un*  in  a  aeries  of  short  paragraphs,  written 
in  concise  style,  and  confined  to  the  most  intereatiog  and  charac- 
teristic matter. 

5.  The  correct  Pronunciation  of  difficult  names  is  indicat«^  by 
dividing  into  s^-llablen,  accenting,  Ac. 

0.  The  General  and  Compnrative  Views  at  the  and  nf  the  volume 
are  oo  the  plan  first  introduced  by  the  author  in  182U,  and  since 
adopted  in  many  olhnr  Scho<il  Ge«)graphiea.  They  are  regarded 
as  well  fitted  to  exercine  and  strengthen  the  Judgment- 

7.  The  neie  art  of  Cerograohy  is  applied  for  the  tirst  tirei*  fen 
the  illustratiun  of  a  work  of  this  kind,  and  enables  the  publishers 
to  sell  It  at  a  very  low  price. 

The  whole  work  is  the  malt  of  long  and  careful  study,  an<l  it 
intended  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  student  sui-h'outlniea 
of  geography  as  will  form  the  best  foundation  for  farther  and  ex- 
tensive acquisitiuns. 


TESTinONIALS  FROM  THE  PUBLIC  SCnOOLS,  ETC. 


The  Public  School  Societt  of  the  city  of  New  York  have 
unanimously  adopted  Mobsb's  School  Gboorapht  into  their 
extensive  schools. 
From  D.  Meredith  Reese,  A.M..  M.D.,  late  County  Superintendent 

of  Common  Schools  for  the  City  and  County  of  New  York. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  expressing  the  opinion  that,  in  point 
of  accuracy,  simplicity,  and  convenience  for  teachers  and  scholars, 
this  work  of  Mr.  Morse  is  entitled  to  a  decided  preference  over  any 
other  of  the  elementary  books  on  the  subject  which  I  have  ever 
seen.— D.  M.  Reese. 

This  geography  is  the  labored  production  of  a  well-disciplined 
mind  and  of  a  learned  geographer;  it  contains  a  greater  amount 
of  important  matter  in  a  small  compass,  probably,  than  any  other 
geography  in  existence.  The  maps,  produced  by  the  application 
of  a  new  and  useful  art  to  this  subject,  are  more  minute,  exten- 
sive, and  accurmte  than  is  common  in  achool  atlases  ;  and  being 
included  in  the  same  book  with  the  geography,  and  on  the  same 
page  with  the  reading  matter  to  which  they  apply,  will  afTurd 
facilities  for  oonsnlting  them  to  which  no  other  geographical  work 
can  pretend.— Daniel  Hasebl. 

I  like  Morse's  Geography  better  the  more  I  use  it :  I  have  a 
large  class  in  it.  not  of  children,  but  of  young  ladies,  who  will  I 
teacn.     It  will  drive  every  thing  else  from  the  market  in  less  than  I 
two  years,  in  this  section.- W.  0.  Uunnell,  Ludlow^  Vt.  I 

II. 

PBOP.  DBAPBB'B  NBW  WOBS. 

A    TEXT-BOOK    ON    CHEMISTRY. 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 
BY   JOHN    WILLIAM    DRAPER,    M.D., 

PROrKSSOR    OF    CHRMI8TRY   IN   THR    UNIVRR8ITY    OF    MRW   YORK,  ^C. 
WITH    NEARLY   THREE    HUNDRED   ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1  Volume^  12mo,  Muslin.  75  cents. 
This  new  text-book  on  Chemistry,  intended  for  observed  that  the  ordinary  treatises  or  elements  are 
the  use  of  colleges  and  schools,  contains  the  outline  by  no  means  suited  to  his  wants.  When  they  are 
of  a  course  of  Lectures  delivered  by  the  Professor  •  employed  in  the  class-room,  there  are  large  portions 
to  his  class  at  the  Medical  Department  of  the  New  |  which  have  to  he  omitted,  and  other  portions  too 
York  University.     The  distinguished  reputation  of   briefly  explained.    To  study  chemistry  successfully. 


I  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  my  estimation,  "'M*»r9r*s 
School  Geography,'*  published  in  1S45,  is  far  superior  to  any 
other.— CALVtK  GRANaBR,  Plainfield.  Vt. 

On  examination,  I  was  mach  pleased  with  the  plan  and  exeeu- 
tton  of  the  work,  and  introduced  it  as  a  text-book  in  a  cUn  <»! 
advanced  pupils  just  commencing  a  general  review  of  the  srodr. 
The  success  of  the  experiment  has  fully  equalled  my  expectatiuna, 
and  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  that  Morse's  Schiml  Geography 
is  the  best  system  in  use.— W.  U.  Wells,  Instructor  in  English 
Department^  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  expressing  my  entire  approbatioo  of 
Morse's  Geography  ;  I  think  it  unrivallml  by  any  work  rm  th«i 
science  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  believe  it  peculiarly  adapted  tii 
the  nse  of  our  common  schools,  and  trust  ere  long  it  will  be  the 
only  geography  used  in  them,  as  all  who  have  examinetl  it  ooncor 
with  me  in  giving  it  a  decided  preference. — S.  M.  W.  RB2f»tso?i, 
Principal  of  Bush  St.  Gram.  School,  New- Bedford. 

The  liest  work  on  geography  in  the  United  States  or  Great 
Britain  :  it  should  find  its  way  into  the  common  schools  aud  all 
seminaries  of  learning  in  the  United  States.  Its  admirable  ar- 
rangement and  portability  render  it  an  excellent  work  of  refer- 
ence ;  no  perstm  should  be  without  it. — Andrew  Croxier, 
Principal  of  Read-street  Grammar  School,  Philadelphia. 


the  author  will  at  once  commend  his  new  work  to 
the  notice  of  all  interested  in  the  study  of  this  de- 
lightful science.  This  admirably  constructed  com- 
pendium is  the  fruit  of  several  years'  experience, 
and  of  a  mind  highly  disciplined  by  scholastic  pur- 
suits.   Every  instructor  in  this  science  must  have 


the  first  thing  which  is  wanted  is  a  compendious 
book,  which  sets  forth  in  plain  language  the  great 
features  of  the  science,  without  perplexing  the  be- 
ginner with  too  much  detail.  This  valuable  pro- 
duction will  be  found  to  combine  ail  the  recent  dis 
coveries  and  improvements  in  the  science. 


BooKs  held  vadiJif  in  the  hand  mre  the  most  uteful,  after  a/i.— Dl.  JoRRSOif 

Illustrated  by  Maps,  Portraits,  and  Engravings.  Any  work  sold  separately.  The  above  series, 
extending  to  173  volumes,  comprises  a  rich  and  varied  collection  of  works  in  the  several  de- 
partments of  literature,  forming  a  most  valuable  circle  of  useful,  instructive,  and  entertaining 
knowledge,  adupted  for  popular  use.     Price,  neatly  and  uniformly  bound  in  Muslin,  875  70. 
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TIOENOR.^The  Philoaophy  of  Living. 

TURNER.— Sacred  History  of  the  World.    3  vols. 

TYTLEB.— Univaraal  Uiatory,  totha  year  1700;  contin- 
ued to  lb20,  by  E.  Narbb.    0  vok. 

TYTLER.— Discovery  on  the  Northern  Coasts  of  America. 

UPELAM.— Imperfect  or  Diaordered  Mental  Action. 

VEGETABLE  Sabaunces  aaed  for  Food. 

VOYAGES  roand  tha  World  sinoa  tha  Dmth  of  Capl.  Cook. 

WHITE.- Natural  History  of  Salborna. 

WILLIAMS.— Life  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

WRANGELL.— Expedition  to  the  Polar  S«a 
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SPARKS'8  writings  of  WASHINGTON  : 

Being  hii  Corrospondenca,  A.ddrei(ae8,  Metangemt  and  other 
Papers,  Official  and  Private,  selected  and  poblisbed  from  the 
oriffiiial  Maoaacripts,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  aod  Notes 
and  Illustrations,  &c.     Numerous  Engravings.    ISvols.,  8vn, 
Masliik.    To  be  published  in  monthly  volumes,  at  $1  50  each. 
This  important  wort  may  be  regarded  as  a  great  national  be- 
quest, present! ug  in  consecutive  order  the  authentic  MSS.  of 
Washington,  including  the  letters  and  other  writings  of  the 
great  Aiuericaa  patriot,  as  illustiating  the  character  and  acts 
of  bis  splendid  career.    The  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  this 
beautiful  re-issue — being  lets  iham  half  the  original  co«t— will 
fur  the  first  time  render  this  splendid  nationsl  publication  ac- 
cessible tu  every  person  who  venerates  the  memory  of  the  im- 
mortal Washington. 

DYEING,  CALICO-PRINTING,  h,o. 
X  Practical  Treatise  on  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing ;  in- 
cluding the  lat(>st  Inventions  and  Improvements ;  also,  a 
Descnprion  of  the  Origin,  Manufacture,  Uses,  and  Chemical 
Propertiesof  the  various  Animal,  Vevetable,  and  Mineral  Sub- 
stances employed  in  these  Arts.  With  an  Appendii,  oom- 
urising  Definitions  of  Chemical  Terms;  with  Tables  of 
Weights,  Measures,  Thermometers,  Hydrometers,  Ste.  By 
an  esperienoed  Dyer,  asaisted  by  several  Scientific  Gentle- 
men.   With  Engravings  on  Sleel  and  Wood.    8vo,  Muslin. 

taso. 

The  work  is  the  result  of  90  years*  experience :  it  is  the  best 
book  for  practical  dyers  yet  written.— TVtAane. 

In  addition  to  a  prodigious  variety  of  useful,  new,  and  in- 
structive matter,  the  wtuk  comprises  over  six  hundred  original 
patents,  or  new  inventions,  principally  of  foreign  origin,  which 
alone  must  ever  constitute  the  book  one  of  singular  value  and 
permanent  ultlity.— Comsierctai  Advertuer. 

BROWNE'S  TREES  OF  AMERICA, 

Native  and  Foreign,  Pictoriallr  and  Botanically  delineated, 
and  Scientifically  and  Popularly  described  ;  being  consider- 
ed principally  with  reference  to  their  Geography  and  His- 
tory;  Soil  aiul  Situation;  Propagation  and  Culture;  Acci- 
dents and  Diseases ;  Properties  and  Uses ;  Economy  in  the 
Arts ;   introduction  into  Commerce ;   and  their  Application 
in  Useful  and  Ornamental  PInntatiuns.    Illustrated  by  nu- 
merous Engravings.    8vo,  Muslin.    $A  00. 
We  heartily  commend  this  handsome  volume  to  our  friends 
as  contributing  a  valuable  contribution  to  this  department  of 
literature  ;  and  we  hope  that  those  who  control  our  Colleges, 
Academies,  aod  Common  Schools  will  take  care  that  the  youth 
under  their  charge  have  every  opportonity  of  gaining  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  trees  of  America.— il^ci(i<«rut. 

We  welcome  this  contribution  to  the  gardening  literature  of 
our  country  with  pleasure,  because  it  is  not  a  very  dear  Ixiok, 
.tud  conveys  a  great  deal  of  information  in  a  moderate  compass 
plainly  and  simply  tresied,  and  illustrated  by  neat  character- 
istic engravings.— Horlioi/laru*. 

ETCHINGS  OF  A  WHALING  CRUISE. 

With  Noti*s  of  a  Sojourn  on  the  Island  of  Zanzibar.  To 
which  is  appended,  a  brief  History  of  the  Whale  Fishery, 
its  past  and  present  Condition.  By  J.  Ross  Browne,  lllii's- 
traled  by  numerous  Engravings  on  Steel  and  Wood,  bvu, 
Muslin.    $3  00. 

This  splendid  work  is  full  of  stirring,  adventurous  incident, 
aliouuds  with  genial  humor,  and  hearty,  glowing  descriptions 
of  sea  life.  The  author  has  a  keen  eve  for  the  ludicrous,  and  a 
very  felicitous  power  in  depicting  the  exciting  career  of  the 
sailor,  as  well  as  the  sufferings  and  vicissitudes  uf  life  on  board 
a  whaler.— Coswnercioi  Advertuer. 


PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
Being  a  History  of  the  People  as  well  as  a  History  of  the 
Kingdom,  down  to  the  Reign  of  George  III.  Prc^nsely  illua- 
trated  with  many  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood  of  Monu- 
mental Records  ;  Coins  ;  Civil  and  MiliUry  Costume;  Do- 
mestic Buildings,  Furniture,  and  OmamenU ;  Cathedrals 
and  other  great  Works  of  Architecture ;  Sports,  and  other 
Illustrations  of  Manners ;  Mechanical  Inventions ;  Portraits 
of  Eminent  Peraona ;  and  remarkable  Historical  Scenes.  To 
be  completed  in  about  40  Numbers,  at  UcenU  each,  formiBg 
four  Volumes,  imperial  octavo. 
It  is  a  whole  library  of  rare  and  delightful  reading  ;  to  rend 

this  work  and  examine  the  illuminations  with  care,  laof  itself 

an  education.— Snn. 
A  more  entertaining  and  useful  work,  given  in  the  poreet 

style  of  English  composition,  can  not  be  found  than  this  history 

of  England. — New  Ha»en  UeroJd. 

LIDDELL    AND    SCOTT'S    NEW    GREEK    AND 

ENGLISH  LEXICON.    Based  on  the  German  Work   of 
Frauci%  Passow.    With  Currections  and  Additions,  and  the 
inserti(Ai  in  Alphalietical  Order  of  the  Proper  Names  oc- 
curring in  the  princioal  Greek  Authors.    By  Henry  Drislcr, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Languages  in  Colombia  College,  New 
York.    8vo,  extra  Sheep  binding.    $5  00. 
Any  commendation  of  a  work  of  this  character,  recommend- 
ed by  the  names  of  iu  English  authors  and  its  American  editor, 
would  be  altogether  superfluous.    In  two  words,  it  may  be  safely 
pronounced  the  best  Greek-English  Lexicon  which  has  been 
published  either  in  this  country  or  in  England.— if trror. 

GARDNER'S  FARMER'S  DICTIONARY: 

A  Vocabulary  of  the  technical  Terma  recently  introdneed 
into  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  from  various  Sciences,  and 
also  a  Compendium  of  Practical  Farming :  the  latter  chiefly 
from  the  Works  of  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Rharo.  Loudon,  Low.  and 
Youatt,  and  the  most  eminent  A  merican  Authors  Edited  by 
D.  P.  Gardner,  M.D.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  ISmo, 
Sheep  extra,  $1  75 ;  Muslin,  ft  50. 
An  invaluable  treatise  for  the  agriculturalist,  whose  eog- 

gestions  and  information  would  probably  save  him  ten  tiaea 

iu  cost  every  year  of  his  laJbor.— Evangelist. 

ZUMPT'S    GRAMMAR    OF   THE   LATIN    LAN- 
GUAGE.   From  the  Ninth  revised  Edition  of  the  Original, 
and  adapted  Ut  the  Use  of  English  Students,  by  Leonbnrd 
Schmitz,  Ph.D.,  dec.    Corrected  aud  enlarged  by  Charles 
Anthon,  LL.D.    Sheep  extra.    90  cents. 
This,  beyond  all  Question,  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Schmitz— the 
authorized  edition  of  Z°nipt*s  Grammar,  a  book  which  well  de- 
serves its  great  celebritv,  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  it  is 
held  by  the  be«t  of  schofara.— £««witner. 

A  new  translation  of  the  best  Latin  Grammar  in  existence. 
The  result  is  a  work  which  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of,  not 
only  every  Latin  student,  but  every  Latin  achoUr.— JlAcn««M 

FORSTER'S  LIVES  OF  CELEBRATED  BRITISH 

STATESMEN.    The  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth  o| 
England ;  with  a  Treatise  on  the  popular  Progress  in  English 
History.    Edited  by  Rev.  J.  O.  Chonles.    Steel  PortraiU. 
8vo.  Muslin.    $1  75. 
For  choice  and  instructive  matter,  one  of  the  cheapest  and 

best  books  in  the  lungnagfi.—Pougkkeepsie  Journal. 
The  work  has  fully  justified  the  high  anticipatione  excited 

in  rvgard  to  it.    England,  in  the  times  of  the  Commnnwealdi, 

presents  a  moat  important  and  suggestive  field  f»r  reflection  ; 

the  work  is  highly  instructive  and  lalusble.— ltocA««ler  Amer 
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ANTHON'S  LATIN   LESSONS.  Psrt  L    Mcenta. 
LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION,  Part 

II.    90  cents. 
LATIN  PROSODY  AND  METRE,  90 

cents. 

LATIN  VERSIFICATION,  90cenU. 

C/ESAR'S     COMMENTARIES      ON 

THE  GALLIC  WAR.  $1  40. 

iCNEID  OF  VIRGIL,  $7  00. 

ECLOGUES    AND     GEORGICS    OF 

VIRGIL.  $1  50. 
SELECT  ORATIONS  OF  CICERO, 

$ISO. 
SALLUST'SJUGURTHINEWARard 

CONSPIRACY  OF  CATILINE,  87 J  cts. 
WORKS  OF  HORACE,  $1  75 


ANTHON'S  FIRST  GREEK  LESSONS.  90 cents. 
GREEK   PROSE  COMPOSITION,  90 

rents. 
SYSTEM  OF  GREEK  PROSODY  avd 

METRE,  90  cents. 
GRAMMAR   OF  THE   GREEK  LAN* 

GUAGE,  90  cents. 

NEW  GREEK  GRAMMAR,  90 cenu. 

HOMER'S  ILIAD,  $1  50. 

ANABASIS  OF  XENOPHON. 

GREEK  READER,  SI  75. 

CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY,  $4  75. 

DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND  RO* 

MAN  ANTIQUITIES,  $4  75. 
DICTIONARY    OF    ANTIQUITIES, 

ABRIDGED  $1  55. 
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